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The Norths Empty Purse, 1861-1862 


Bray HAMMOND* 


N January 1862 the federal Congress was suddenly told that if the rebellion 
of the South was to be stopped, the Union must meet pending expenses 
with paper made legal tender, not with coin. This was presented as bad news 
and received as such. The majority was shocked by a proposal so wild and 
wicked. The plight of the Union was not denied, but the necessity of paper 
money was. | 
Only for the more realistic was the remedy less appalling than the plight. 
So far nothing had stopped the South. During the special session in the 
previous summer, called by President Lincoln to provide ways and means 
to fill the North’s empty purse, Congress had been interrupted and humili- 
ated by the first affair at Bull Run. Ball’s Bluff and the Trent, among other 
misfortunes, had followed. Meanwhile, during autumn, the solutions pro- 


* Mr. Hammond was formerly the Assistant Secretary of the Federal Reserve Board. His Banks 
and Politics in America from the Revolution to the Civil War (Princeton, N. J., 1957) was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize in History, 1958. l 
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vided at the special session had availed less and less. “The expenditures every- 
where are frightful,” the Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, wrote 
in October. “The average daily drafts of the Treasury for two weeks past 
have been a million and three quarters at least” and “largely in excess of its 
means.” He said he was mortified and distressed beyond measure.* 

Yet the Secretary, like Congress, could not bear the proposal that the 
Treasury's needs be met by the issue of a paper currency made legal tender. 
He too believed that such a currency (since then known as "greenbacks") 
was unconstitutional, immoral, and destructive. He was governed by a hard- 
money tradition running back to the federal convention of 1787, when the 
conservative rationalists who were deliberating in Philadelphia had "shut and 
barred the door" against paper money. That tradition, finding sponsorship 
later in a very different camp, had acquired sanctity from Thomas Jefferson, 
John Taylor of Caroline, and Andrew Jackson, who had made hard money 
an eminently Democratic doctrine, professed less fervently and absolutely by 
the Whigs also. It had never been challenged as a political tenet and was now 
revered by the Republicans, especially by those who with Secretary Chase had 
formerly been Democrats. Hard money convictions were passionate. When 
the greenbacks were first proposed, as a Republican measure, Owen Lovejoy 
of Illinois—Republican himself, abolitionist, and friend of Lincoln—was in- 
credulous. “There is no precipice,” he cried, “there is no chasm, there is no 
possible yawning bottomless gulf before this nation so terrible, so appalling, 
so ruinous as this same bill” that would make United States notes a legal 
tender. A few months later, he changed his mind, but it was because he had 
come to consider the greenbacks, as later agrarians commonly did, to be an 
alternative to bank notes and deadly to the bankers. On the contrary, the 
greenbacks were sought by bankers. 


The legal tender proposal came before Congress in January 1862—a time 
of deepening dismay. George McClellan’s advance on Richmond was being 
awaited with bewildered impatience. The requirements of the armed forces 
for weapons, ammunition, shelter, clothing, and pay were not being ade- 
quately met. There were more men than means. At best, the task of supply 
was difficult, but it was being made worse by the inability of the Treasury to 
pay its bills promptly. For the government’s suppliers normally borrowed of 
their banks the funds needed for their materials and payrolls, and upon com- 


1 Jacob W. Schuckers, Life and Public Service of Salmon Portland Chase (New York, 1874), 


430-31. 
2Bray Hammond, Banks and Politics in America from the Revolution to the Civil War 
(Princeton, N. J., 1957), 91-103, 362; Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., a sess., 691, 804, 2884-85. 
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pletion of their orders and receipt of payment, they repaid what they owed 
and borrowed afresh in order to fill new orders. From the beginning, how- 
ever, payment by the Treasury had been slow and uncertain. Long before 
December 1861 contractors were in difficulties with their payrolls, their pur- 
chases of materials, their repayment of debts, their procurement of new loans, 
and their deliveries. The result was a universal damper on the delivery of 
supplies and on military preparations? 

The inadequacy of the Treasury’s funds had become greater because the 
war had induced a drastic decline in imports and consequently in customs, 
which provided the bulk of federal revenue. Thus expenses grew, and income 
shrank. Making matters worse, Chase had ordered in August 1861 that the 
Treasury’s transactions continue to be in gold—not in checks, not in bills, 
but in gold. That is, he continued a major requirement of the Independent 
Treasury Act of 1846, which for fifteen easygoing years had held the Treasury 
to a primitive monetary practice that the world in general was leaving farther 
and farther behind. 'The requirement was in effect that all payments to and 
by the Treasury be in coin. It isolated the Treasury within a barrier of gold 
and left bankers to enjoy the freedom bestowed on them by Jackson's destruc- 
tion of the Bank of the United States. Agrarian ideals, influenced by ancient 
fears of misrule, had maintained a “simple” government with strictly limited 
powers, letting the business world proliferate meanwhile in a Jeffersonian 
paradise of laissez faire. As an operating organization, the federal govern- 
ment remained much the same as in 1800, Meanwhile the economy, thanks 
to mechanical inventions and advances in commercial and financial proce- 
dures, had become amazingly developed and specialized. Consequently, the 
government, trying to lead a modern economy in the first of modern wars, 
was like an oxcart dragging behind it a locomotive and a train of cars. 

In the special session, the requirement that all Treasury transactions be in 
gold had wisely been suspended. Congress realized that the Treasury in its 
new and growing responsibilities must be freed from the necessity of having 
its gold carried to and fro, cumbrously and expensively, and when it was 
paid out, of having to wait for it to circulate back into the Treasury vaults 
to be used in succeeding payments. Át a time when war confronted the 
Treasury with growing demands and simultaneously caused its revenue from 
customary sources to shrink—when the government and the economy were 
being forced, in self-preservation, to become bedfellows once more—it was 


8 Chase to William Fessenden, Feb. 25, 1862, National Archives, U. S. Treasury, Committee 
Correspondence, V, 237-38; E. W. Dunham to Chase, Dec. 21, 1861, S. P. Chase Papers, Manu- 
script Division, Library of Congress; Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1862 (42 vols., New York, 
1863-1903), Il, 454-56. 
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important that every impediment to Treasury transactions be removed. As 
the New York Times put it, there was a "virtual repeal" of the Inde- 
pendent 'Treasury Act. Chase should have been grateful for this release from 
the gold requirements; instead, for vague reasons, he refused to be released. 
Several things may have been involved, largely emotional, such as an un- 
questioning reverence for gold. He had also, perhaps, a greater interest in 
constitutional reform than in immediate financial needs. He was a jurist, not 
a financier, and the Constitution meant more to him than did cash. For he 
believed that the existing banks, under state charter, were unconstitutional, 
and he may have felt that to accept their credit would be to condone their 
unconstitutionality and impede restoration of the federal authority over 
money through establishment of a system of federally chartered banks. What- 
ever the reasons for his refusal to do what Congress had permitted him to do, 
the consequence was continued reliance on means of payment practicable 
during the Wars of the Roses but not in a major conflict four hundred years 
later. 

The special session had also authorized Chase to pay the government's 
creditors in what were called "demand notes." 'These were not in fact re- 
deemed in gold on demand despite the implication of that purpose, they bore 
no interest, and they were soon regarded by a good part of the business world 
with dissatisfaction. To refuse them was unpatriotic and to accept them im- 
provident. For if a contractor accepted them and his bank did not, he could 
not pay his indebtedness, he could not borrow more, and he could not make 
or complete a new contract. If his bank rejected them, it was because it too 
faced trouble in their use. Since they bore no interest, they could not be 
counted as earning assets unless taken at a discount, which for a bank was 
too speculative. And they were not money because they could not be counted 
on to discharge the bank's debts to its customers or to the clearing house. 
Unless it protected itself by special contract, a bank courted trouble even i£ it 
accepted them as a deposit, because otherwise it was obliged to repay deposits 
in gold no matter how they originated. 

When the banks, driven to the wall at the close of 1861, had to cease pay- 
ing out gold, they eased their situation somewhat by retaining possession of 
their one most important asset, but they put themselves in fresh predicaments 
of a legal sort. They were required by common law to pay their customers in 
legal tender, which in practice meant gold; in New York, the money center, 
the state constitution forbade the legislature to grant immunity to banks that 

í Robert B, Warden, Private Life and Public Services of Salmon Portland Chase (Cincinnati, 


Ohio, 1874), 386-88; Elbridge G. Spaulding, Legal Tender Paper Money (2d ed., Buffalo, 
N. Y., 1875), 1-2, Appendix, 52; New York Times, Aug. 2, 3, 5, 1861. 
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could not or did not pay in gold. They were also subject to various require- 
ments and penalties under legislation of the individual states, which made 
them liable to loss of charter and to bankruptcy proceedings. In many states 
they were required to maintain reserves of gold in proportion to the amount 
of their deposits and notes; at the special session of Congress the previous 
summer these requirements, as described by Senator William P. Fessenden, 
had impelled Congress to suspend the Independent Treasury Act. The law 
quite aside, moreover, they were variously subjected to such requirements by 
custom, practical necessity, and formal agreement. After gold payments were 
stopped, therefore, the banks were conducting their business in violation of 
law and of proper practice. They were liable to trouble from the authorities, 
from their customers, and from one another, from the latter especially at the 
clearing house, where punctuality was demanded, and a strong creditor bank 
could readily shut a weak competitor and do it with a good conscience. 

And so whatever the bankers did was wrong. If they accepted government 
notes offered by their debtors, they would become liable to legal action and 
useless to the 'Treasury, their tills and portfolios promise-crammed. If they 
refused what they were offered, they would impair the government's credit 
and the worth of their own assets. They would also find themselves damned 
as Copperheads. Either way they were bound for insolvency. Their promi- 
nence as debtors and as the monetary channel of economic transactions, 
moreover, made them ready objects of attack when anything went amiss. The 
seriousness of their dilemma is indicated by the fining of a Boston bank at 
the instance of the Massachusetts Bank Commissioners in the autumn of 1861 
because it had less gold on hand than the law required. Again less than six 
months later, when banks in New York were trying to pay their depositors 
and other creditors in notes that Congress had declared retroactively to be a 
legal tender (although they bore no words to that effect, having been printed 
before the declaration) a number of them were "sued for refusing to redeem 
their notes otherwise than in this currency."? 

It was in fear of such predicaments, bound to arise in the confused and 
unexpected situations which war was bringing on, that the issue of a statutory 
substitute for gold was proposed. Bankers and other debtors, including the 
Treasury itself, could then require acceptance of the substitute by creditors. 
"Such notes," a Philadelphia banker, John B. Austin, explained to Chase in a 
letter of January 18, 1862, "can be safely taken by the banks in any quantity 


5 House Executive Document, No. 25, 37th Cong., 3 sess. (Ser. 1161), 52 fL, 125 ff.; Ham- 
mond, Banks and Politics, 713-17; EEE Globe, 37 Cong., I sess., 396; New York 
Her n: 10, 1863. 
Allen (Mass. Reports), 2; Banker's Magazine, XVI (Mar. 1862), 748—49; J. J. Cisco to 
EN Mar. 6, 1862, National Archives, U. S. Treasury Asst. 'Treasurer's Correspondence. 
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because under all circumstances they will pay the obligations of the banks, 
whereas, unless they be a legal tender, banks would fear that whilst they may 
receive any amount of them to-day, to-morrow their creditors may not receive 
them, leaving the banks to suffer whatever loss or inconvenience may arise." 
Taxes should be levied, and “the next great measure” should be “the issue of 
at least $100,000,000 of United States Treasury notes, receivable for all dues 
and being a Legal Tender for all obligations.”* 

= Three days later, in a letter to the Secretary, John A. Stevens of New 
York, president of the Bank of Commerce, the country's leading bank, pre- 
sented the case for legal tender notes on broader grounds. He too put first 
the need of “a large and efficient tax bill”; second, the need of exchequer bills, 
bearing interest to "be used in payments to contractors"; and third, the need 
of a choice, but “quickly,” between two alternatives. Either the government 
must at once "flood the market" with its obligations for whatever they 
would bring, "entirely disregarding the great sacrifice" at which they must 
be sold “and also disregarding the great injury to investors who had already 
taken such obligations at higher prices"; or "the government must issue 
demand notes, making them a legal tender." Unless the notes were made a 
legal tender, the banks would not and could not accept them in any con- 
siderable amounts. He dreaded the evils of irredeemable paper money as 
much as anyone, he said, and had far rather avoid "the use of demand notes 
as a legal tender." But he could think of nothing preferable. These opinions, 
Stevens wrote Congressman Spaulding a week later, January 29, 1862, he had 
"long entertained and frequently expressed." Weeks before, according to the 
New York iibi he had been populariy supposed" to favor recourse to 
legal tender paper? 

Seven years later the question as to whether legal tender notes should be 
issued was replaced by the question as to whether they should be retired. 
Henry F. Vail, cashier of the Bank of Commerce, New York, thought they 
should be, though he had advocated their issue in 1862. For then they had 
been needed. “I appeared before the Senate Finance Committee,” he said, 
"and fully explained to them the working of the bank settlements through 
the Clearing House and the impossibility of forcing a circulating medium of 
the demand notes issued by the Treasury unless they were made a legal 
tender. . . ."? 

Such statements make evident a conviction among bankers and business- 


7 Austin to Chase, i 18, 1862, Chase Papers, Library of Congress. 
87. A. Stevens to Chase, Jan. 21, 1862, Chase Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania; 
Spaulding, Legal Tender, 47; New York Herald, Dec. 6, 1861. 
2 Spaulding, Legal Tender, Appendix, 57-58, 
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men in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia that in the crisis involving mili- 
tary supply and Treasury payments during the winter months of 1861-1862, 
‚the interest not only of the armed forces, of their suppliers, and of the 
Treasury, but of the banks themselves, imperatively required that the Treas- 
ury’s demand notes be made legal tender and their volume increased. Yet 
there was also a conviction that to make them legal tender, though necessary, 
was dangerous and deplorable and that they would produce at best but 
temporary ease, during which an austere tax program must be agreed upon. 
They were not proposed as a slick means of obtaining money without effort 
but as something made unavoidable by past omissions, past mistakes, and the 
swelling burden of the war.!? 

The bankers, however, were not all of one mind. Some preferred that the 
Treasury obtain money by selling bonds at whatever the market would allow 
—eighty dollars, say, for a one-hundred-dollar bond, or even less. This course, 
as John Stevens had told Chase, would be costly to the government and might 
depress the price of bonds to the point of bankrupting the owners of earlier 
issues. E. W. Dunham, president of the Corn Exchange Bank, New York, 
said “it would be suicidal.” Yet it had support, in part from the conventional 
dislike of paper money, but more specifically because the government, by 
issuing legal tender notes, would substitute its authority for the recognized 
value of gold and of commercial commodities on which the solvency of banks 
rested. In January a delegation of bankers headed by James Gallatin of New 
York went to Washington to urge such considerations. Ás "representatives 
from Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, and banking institutions,” 
they made an accord with Chase, who shared their conviction that legal 
tenders were the worse alternative and could be made unnecessary by more 
openhanded transactions in bonds. But they got no further. John B. Austin 
wrote from his Philadelphia bank that though invited to join the delegation, 
he had declined because he “did not agree with their financial theories." 
Samuel Walley of Boston had joined, but on his return home he telegraphed 
Chase that the Boston banks would not assent to the accord that had been 
reached "and advised the immediate making of United States notes legal 
tender." M. H. Grinnell, one of New York's most important merchants, 
wrote that in New York there were "not eight bank presidents" that sided 
with Gallatin, whom he called “an odd fish" with “very little influence.” A 


19 Among other New York correspondents of Chase's who expressed such opinions were 
George Opdyke, manufacturer, capitalist; and mayor; E. W. Dunham and J. E. Williams, presi- 
dents respectively of the Corn Exchange and Metropolitan Banks; and M. H, Grinnell, shipper, 
merchant, and capitalist. Spaulding, Legal T'ender, 23-25, 47; Opdyke to Chase, Jan. 28, Feb. 
14, 1862; Dunham to Chase, Dec. 21, 1861, Chase Papers, Library of Congress; New York 
Tribune, Dec. 24, 1861; New York Times, Dec. 31, 1861; New York Herald, Oct. 30, 1861; 
Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 2 sess., 789. 
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week later, George Opdyke wrote that the legal tender proposal was gaining 
friends in New York “every hour, insomuch that there is now a good degree 
of unanimity in its favor among our banks, capitalists, and merchants." The 
New York Times said much the same. The Gallatin group was repeatedly 
called by the press a small minority—“six or eight bank gentlemen,” “less 
than one-sixth of the bank officers," *half a dozen," and so on. They were 
conclusively snubbed by the fiscal committees in Congress, and Chase had 
consequently to go along with those who thought the issue of legal tenders 
the less objectionable choice. | 

Indeed the Secretary was soon begging for them. “The Treasury is nearly 
empty,” he wrote on February 3. He feared the banks would "refuse to 
receive the United States notes unless made a legal tender." He wrote on 
February 5 that he hoped the House would act "to-day." "Able and leading 
financial men" in Boston and New York, he reported, were "deeply anxious" 
for the legal tender enactment. So, now, was he.!? 


Yet the greenbacks were but the minor and preliminary element of a new 
and comprehensive fiscal program in which taxes and borrowings were 
major, the borrowings to be facilitated by a national system of banks whose 
demand should greatly enlarge the market for government bonds. 'The pro- 
gram, which in the end filled the Union's empty purse, dealt with both the 
immediate emergency and eventual needs. It was the work of several mem- 
bers of Congress mostly engaged in business. They were Samuel Hooper and 
John B. Alley of Massachusetts, the first being one of Boston's most successful 
merchants and the second a wealthy shoe manufacturer of Lynn; Justin 
Morrill, a country merchant from Strafford, Vermont; Elbridge G. Spaulding, 
a banker from Buffalo; Thaddeus Stevens of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a. 
lawyer and not very successful iron manufacturer; and Senator John Sher- 
man of Ohio, a lawyer. The group had no formal unity. Alley was not a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee. Morrill opposed the green- 
backs, and he and Spaulding opposed the national bank scheme, both of 
which were advocated by all the others. Stevens was chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee; Sherman was a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, whose chairman, Fessenden, also opposed the legal tenders. The 

11 Dunham to Chase, Dec. 21, 1861; Austin to Chase, Jan. 18, 1862; Walley to Chase, 
Feb. 8, 1862; Opdyke to Chase, Feb. 8, 1862, Chase Papers, Library of Congress; Warden, Chase, 
406—407, 409; David Donald, Inside Lincoln’s Cabinet (New York, 1954), 64; Spaulding, Legal 
Tender, 18-23; Henry Adams, Historical Essays (New York, 1891), 300, 302; New York Times, 
Jan. 18, 22, 23, 24, 26, Feb. 10, 1862; New York Tribune, Jan. 21, 22, 1862; New York Herald, 
Jan. 13, 14, 20, 1862, ` 


13 Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., a sess, 617-18, 661; Spaulding, Legal Tender, 45, 46, 
59-60, 71. 
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men evidently most responsible for the program and its three parts—taxes, 
borrowings, and legal tender notes—were Hooper and Alley, both experi- 
enced in business, and Stevens and Sherman, both parliamentarians. 

Of these four, the first two are the least known. John B. Alley (1817-1896) 
began his career as apprentice to a shoemaker in Lynn, then spent two years 
in the transport business on the Mississippi; and in 1838 returned to Lynn to 
manufacture shoes. He prospered and in 1847 established also a hide and 
leather business in Boston. After serving'in the Massachusetts. legislature, he 
was in Congress from 1859 to 1867 and a member of the Pacific Railway Com- 
mittee, He was a friend of Oakes Ames, whom he championed, and was for 
a short, unhappy time a director of the Union Pacific and of Crédit Mobilier.* 
Samuel Hooper (1808-1875) was the son of a Marblehead merchant and 
had his first business experience in the local bank of which his father was 
president. He became the son-in-law of William Sturgis, prominent Boston 
merchant, was later a partner of William Appleton, and after Appleton's 
death, became the proprietor of his own business, active especially in the 
China trade, in iron, and in banking. In the Massachusetts legislature he was 
sponsor of that state's general banking law and in Congress of the National 
Bank Act, in both instances with Alley as an associate. The two were not 
prominent in debate but influential in committee work, Hooper sücceeded 
William Appleton in Congress, where he served from 1861 to 1875.!* 

Chase originated no part of the program. His basic debt was to Albert 
Gallatin's policy in the trying Napoleonic era sixty years earlier. Chase was a 
man of impressive appearance and of great capabilities other than financial. 
He had an understanding of money that was legalistic and political rather 
than practical, and he had too many interests outside the Treasury. He went 
along with taxes sluggishly, with borrowings ineptly at first and then sensi- 
bly, and with the national bank plan. more FUE) than its immediate 
possibilities warranted. 

.. Certain factors, which are scarcely Eden) suggest that i in the last weeks 
of 1861, when it appeared that the year would end with Union finances in no 
better shape than in March, Samuel Hooper and John A. Stevens, with other 
businessmen ed in New York and Boston, devised a program that began 


18 John B. Alley,” Biographical Directory of the domam Cangress (Washington, D. C., 
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History of the Union Pacific (New York, 1923), 32, 33, 40, 69; Oakes Ames, A Memoir (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1883), 92. 
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with legal tender notes as a means of easing the immediate crisis and pro- 
ceeded with main reliance on taxes and borrowings. To the latter, with cur- 
rency reform, a system of banks chartered by the federal government was 
ancillary. 'This program, with its militant resort to federal sovereignty, was a 
radical one. It defied two traditions: hard money and states rights. It was 
enacted slowly and piecemeal. 'To this program Chase gave support varying 
from the grudging to the indefatigable. He was fondest of the national bank 
proposal, which, though it accomplished a constitutional reform of revolu- 
tionary importance, was of far less help to the war than the war was of help 
to it. 

The new program was first put before Congress by Alley, speaking on the 
state of the Union on January 23, 1862. Alley declared the government to be 
"upon the eve of bankruptcy," with its suppliers "knocking at the doors of 
the "Treasury for the payment of their honest dues until hundreds are already 
rüined, and unless something is speedily done you may soon count them by 
thousands." He designated "three great financial measures" which were 
needed. The first would authorize “the issue of $100,000,000 of 'lreasury 
demand notes . . . made a legal tender.” This would “afford immediate relief 
to the creditors of the government" at a time when the Treasury was "unable 
to meet its liabilities." The second measure, "simultaneous with this," would 
levy a tax of $150,000,000. The third would authorize a national currency of 
bank notes secured by the pledge of government bonds. Alley would “not be 
in favor of either of these three measures standing alone; but in combination" 
they would "confer the triple benefit" of relief for the Treasury’s immediate 
needs, of confidence restored by adequate taxation, and of a sound and ample 
currency, to sustain which a new market for government bonds would arise.15 

- Five days after Alley's presentation of the “three great financial measures,” 
Spaulding opened debate on the first of them. What had happened seems 
odd, since Alley was not a member of the Ways and Means Committee, It 
had fallen to Spaulding as a subchairman to prepare the legal tender bill 
and introduce it, which he had already done when Alley spoke. But Alley 
had made no specific reference to it as on the calendar, nor did Spaulding, 
either then or later in his "history" refer to Alley's speech. But the situation, 
being an unusual one, must be supposed to have called for unique procedure. 
The legal tender measure came before Congress with most members of the 
Ways and Means Committee opposed to it. Morrill, a subchairman and one 
of the most influential members, was bitter against both greenbacks and 

15 Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 2 sess., 457-60. This speech of Alley's is not indexed in the 
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national banks; Thaddeus Stevens, chairman and mangler of men, was mak- 
ing difficulties for Chase while Hooper was trying to correct and sustain him. 
More particularly, Spaulding was a vain, flamboyant person, and perhaps 
Hooper, fearing his presentation of so unwelcome an element of the program, 
got Alley to put the program in a constructive light. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, Spaulding acquiesced in Alley's comprehensive introduction to the 
debate, for he may not yet have made up his mind to oppose the national 
banks as he strenuously did later. At any rate, presumably for both personal 
and parliamentary reasons, he chose.a form of presentation from which all 
but the government's interest in the legal tender measure was omitted. He 
concentrated on its sheer necessity, going very little into the details of the 
necessity, deploring it, but relying much on nationalistic emotion, and de- 
manding a prompt enactment. The argument was the simpler and the more 
persuasive for its silence about the bankers’ predicament; to have let the meas- 
ure become entangled in the technicalities and interests of their business would 
have raised fatal complexities and objections. Spaulding said that by the time 
the proposed notes could be readied, all other available means of payment in 
the Treasury would be exhausted. Import duties and new taxes would be 
wholly. inadequate to meet requirements during the next six months. He be- 
lieved it would be ruinous to throw bonds on the market in an effort to raise 
enough money. 'To put down the rebellion it would be necessary to exercise 
“all the sovereign power of the government to sustain itself.” There was no 
suggestion that the legal tenders were an adequate or easy or principal means 
of filling the national purse; they were simply the means, deplorable but un- 
avoidable, of passing a crisis,1® 

Hooper, like Alley, discussed the proposed legal tenders as one of three 
measures forming “a comprehensive system” by which the war was to be 
financed, the other two being the levy of new taxes and the authorization of 
a system of national banks, whose purchases of bonds to guarantee their issues 
of circulating notes would create a new supply of funds for the government. 
The legal tender measure was temporary, the other two permanent. “The 
levying of the contemplated tax, the proper inauguration of the new banking 
scheme, and the successful negotiation of a new loan” would require time. 
To support the government in the interval was the purpose of the legal 
tenders. “Contractors and others” who were supplying the government and 
to whom the government was indebted were themselves indebted to their 
creditors on account of their contracts, and when called to pay their indebted- 
ness they were “put to great inconvenience by the delay of the government 
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in paying them.” 'The whole program purposed $150,000,000 in legal tender 
notes, $150,000,000 in taxes, and $500,000,000 in fresh loans. A year later, Janu- 
ary 1863, Hooper reverted to this statement on the "three measures," remind- 
ing Congress that the legal tender and tax measures had both been enacted 
and pressing next for authorization of the national banks." 

In the Senate, Sherman emphasized that “almost every recognized organ 
of financial opinion in this country" deemed the legal tender notes "indis- 
pensably necessary." In less than five months $350,000,000 had to be obtained 
by the "Treasury and paid out. Already, he told Congress, $100,000,000 was 
“due and payable to your soldiers, to contractors, to the men who have fur- 
nished provisions and clothing for your army, to your officers, your judges, 
and your civil magistrates." 'The banks had already exhausted their means; 
those in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia had "more than their capital 
in bonds of the United States." 'They could not aid the government further 
unless the proposed currency were made "lawful money which they could 
pay to others as well as receive themselves." Senator Henry Wilson of Massa- 
chusetts, formerly a shoe manufacturer, said that in a letter he had just re- 
ceived, "signed by several large commercial houses," he was told that the 
writers “do not know a merchant in the city of Boston engaged in active 
business who is not for this legal tender." 19 

"The arguments of bankers and businessmen for the legal tenders were 
not at all those with which the Populists and Greenbackers later made the 
prairie welkin ring, but some of the latter were foreshadowed. William 
Kellogg, a Republican from Illinois, speaking in the House on February 6, 
1862, asserted not only the government's constitutional power to issue paper 
money and give it "intrinsic value" by statute but that doing so would transfer 
control of the currency from "the huckster, the broker, the banker," and the 
“harpy speculator" to "the producers of the West.” For though “our barns, 
our granaries, our storehouses are filled,” he said, and though there was 
"wealth in abundance" among the western farmers, "a reliable currency" 
such as the legal tenders was needed "to represent this wealth." Likewise 
John Bingham, Republican from Ohio, defended the "rightful authority of 
the American people as a nationality, a sovereignty," and defied those who 
had rather lay control of the currency "at the feet of brokers and of city 
bankers." Money, he said, is whatever the people say is money. Such senti- 
ments indicate an affinity not to have been expected between a newly emerg- 
ing economic and political aim, largely agrarian, and the desperate. remedy 
of bankers for an acute weakness in the Union's war effort. 'They also express 


17 Ibid., 615-17; 38 Cong., 1 sess., 384, 387. 
18 Ibid., 37 Cong., 2 sess., 788-809. 
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a fresh and passionate nationalism precociously disposed to ascribe to sover- 
eignty the mystical power of creating by statute what previously had been left 
to Providence and no longer disposed to fear the hypertrophy of government 
that since then has been so persistently stimulated.” 

In his introductory speech, Alley had touched on another consideration 
also reiterated indiscriminately in later years: that the issue of legal tender 
notes would enlarge the volume of currency and raise prices. In the minds of 
many, he said, this was the greatest objection to the proposal, but in his 
opinion it was “at the present juncture a great merit.” Though he had always 
been “an advocate of a restricted currency” and “would always fetter paper 
issues with stringent provisions,” nevertheless, he did not think restriction 
was everything. “There are times in the histories of nations as well as in- 
dividuals,” he said, “when contraction is detrimental to their interests and ex- 
pansion the salvation of all.” The superstition which he went against was 
that contraction, like purging, was always best. Neither did he recommend 
continuous expansion.?? 

The arguments against a legal tender issue were the conventional ones of 
unconstitutionality, immorality, and inexpediency. The Democrats elaborated 
them on principle and as the opposition. Some Republicans joined them. In 
the Senate Charles Sumner and Fessenden sought to prevent the proposed 
issue, but in the end voted with their party. In the House, Morrill, Roscoe 
Conkling, and Owen Lovejoy were’ prominent among the Republicans who 
defied their allegiance and voted with the Democrats. 

The immediate results of the bill’s enactment on February 25, 1862, bore 
out immediate purposes. The difficulties of the Treasury and of the banks were 
alleviated. 'The notes, which in a matter of months began to be called green- 
backs, provided a means of payment that satisfied the laws and most creditors. 
At the close of the fiscal year, according to. Chase, "every audited and settled 
claim on the government and every quartermaster's check for supplies fur- 
nished which had reached the Treasury had been met.” And Appleton’s 
Annual Cyclopedia reported that the new notes, "being a legal tender, at 
once took the place of gold as a means of redemption for bank notes and thus 
relieved the banks from the dilemma i in which under the state laws they had 
been placed... ."?! 

The first issue of do was followed in time by issues aggregating 
$300,000,000, and opponents of the legal tenders, then and later, talked as if 
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the initial issue had caused the later ones, after the pattern of drug addic- 
tion. Instead, it was the unanticipated costs of war that produced the later 
issues. When one considers the Union's unreadiness and its commitment at 
the outset to obsolete and impractical procedures, the surprising thing is that 
recourse to taxation and a civilized use of the banking mechanism so soon 
removed the need of fiat financing. For the total issues of greenbacks 
($450,000,000) were less than one-sixth of the total public debt at the end of 
the war, to say nothing of the sums raised by taxes. The courage of the men 
who took an understood risk in order to recover the Treasury from the im- 
mediate crisis was justified. 'Their purpose was accomplished, and they can- 
not be blamed, or praised, because what they devised for an emergency was 
sought later to be perpetuated by a different set of people for a different pur- 
pose. Consistently with their proposal of the legal tenders, the same men 
later sought the discontinuance of them. Less than four years after he first 
described to Congress the need of them, Alley introduced a resolution on 
December 18, 1865, to end their use. This followed his original purpose. 
Earlier that year the war had ended, and more recently the new Secretary of 
the Treasury, Hugh McCulloch, had recommended the greenbacks be re- 
tired; for his pious and conservative belief was that silver and gold were the 
only true measures of value and the necessary regulators of trade, having been 
"prepared by the Almighty for this very purpose." 'The House, concurring 
in the advice, adopted Alley's resolution without debate by a vote of 144 to 6. 
It thereupon changed its mind, apparently becoming convinced suddenly that 
the greenbacks were a blessing and that instead of there being too much 
money there was not enough. Those who wished the greenbacks continued 
still included businessmen; banks found them a welcome form of reserves, 
and railways found them a convenient means of paying the interest on bonds. 
Farmers were becoming aware of their advantages, but had not yet con- 
ceived them to be the boon they were shortly proclaimed to be.?? 


The outstanding account of the legal tender notes has long been Professor 
Wesley Clair Mitchell’s History of the Greenbacks, published in 1903. Mitchell 
was then the young inheritor of a sound money tradition whose former hold 
on popular loyalty had become much impaired. The first notable defense of 
it after the war had been an essay by Henry Adams and Francis Walker en- 
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titled "The Legal Tender Act,” published in 1870 in the North American 
Review, and included two decades later in Henry Adams’ Historical Essays. 
This was one of many works assailing the Greenbackers, but no other was 
so literary and of so distinguished an authorship. And no other evinced a 
more confident absolutism. 

Of course such absolutism was not new. It had basti implicit in Lovejoy's 
warning about the yawning chasm the legal tenders would open up before 
the Republic. It had been explicit in an affirmation by the New York banker 
and Democrat, James Gallatin, in 1864, of "those principles of finance which," 
in his own words, "the experience of my whole life has taught me were as 
invincible as truth itself, because founded upon truths that had been demon- 
strated by the experience of everyday life through centuries." In 1870 Henry 
Adams and his coauthor commended the vaticinations of both these seers— 
Lovejoy with honorable mention for his rhetoric and Gallatin the same for 
his paternity. In jeremiads of their own they called the issue of legal tenders 
a "catastrophe," a “calamity,” a “miscarriage the results of which have ex- 
ceeded in importance any defeat of the national armies or the failure of any 
campaign” in the Civil War. Of the common assumption that the Legal Ten- 
der Act "was necessary and inevitable,” they said “nothing can be less sensible 
... nothing can be feebler.” For “no sound result can be obtained except by as- 
suming at the outset that the Legal Tender Act was not necessary.” Evidence, 
they declared “is not needed on a point that is self-evident.”™ 

Henry Adams, admirer and in time biographer of Albert Gallatin, whose 
Genevan hard money doctrine he took over as the sincere milk of the word, 
had in turn a loyal disciple in J. Lawrence Laughlin, who in 1892 went to 
teach at the new University of Chicago, in the heart of greenback territory. 
Here, in partibus infidelium, Laughlin’s zeal inspired several younger men, 
among them Wesley Clair Mitchell, to take the cross against the gold stand- 
ard's enemies. Something like an apostolic laying on of hands seems to have 
accompanied the sound money crusade, to which, from the Civil War to the 
New Deal, scholars lent themselves; and judgments expressed in the histori- 
cal studies produced in that interval reflect the conventional sound money 
convictions preached in the current political controversies, but now abandoned 
by all economists less than one hundred years of age. Then, early in the ad- 
ministration of Franklin Roosevelt, the agitation long opposed by reputable 
scholars waned, not in defeat but in apotheosis. The stone rejected by the 
builders became the head of the corner; the substance of what the several 
varieties of easy money enthusiasts had sought for sixty years—a currency 
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deriving its value from absolute authority—became law in the Farm Relief 
Act (May 12, 1933) and the Gold Reserve Act (January 30, 1934). For the 
reputable, there had been no phenomenon of nature or of history more often 
demonstrated than the downfall of nations resulting from their abandonment 
of gold and recourse to fiat or authoritarian money. Yet for some thirty years 
now the United States and other countries have survived in regimes that 
once would have seemed “ruinous”; and the cold light thrown off by this fact 
is less kindly to the scholars than to the Greenbackers whom they scorned.?* 

Mitchell’s History of the Greenbacks was strikingly original in its ob- 
jectivity and factual analysis. Its author proposed to demonstrate calmly, with 
figures, that instead of being cheap, greenbacks had been costly. He warned 
of no yawning chasm. In discussing the competence of Thaddeus Stevens, he 
refrained, unlike Adams, from alluding to a "naked Indian." He did not 
ascribe Spaulding's "principles of finance" to experience "in shaving notes at 
a country bank." He courteously referred to the “naiveté” and “inconsistency” 
of the legal tender advocates as "curious" and “interesting.” His manner was 
novel, and so was his use of statistics. But his assumptions were still those of 
Lovejoy, of James Gallatin, of Henry Adams. His legislative account ur- 
banely elaborated the old story, and his figures demonstrated what his pred- 
ecessors had asserted. 

Yet in justice to Mitchell’s scholarship and the mature achievements fol- 
lowing this first work, one cannot stress too much the fact that the im- 
perfections made apparent after sixty years by changed conditions and 
changed understanding are not his alone; they are those of a whole genera- 
tion committed to "truths" and "principles" which, under the pressure of 
partisanship, had solidified in a “self-evident” condition. They are such as 
are accountable to every generation, and not the least to our own. Present 
dispraise, moreover, is limited to what is historiographic and secondary in 
Mitchell’s work. It need not touch the economic analysis which occupies three- 
quarters of his book, save in respect to his evident belief that the Civil War 
inflation had its origin in the currency alone, which more recent experience 
shows, in the words of Paul Studenski and Herman E. Krooss, to be “mis- 
taken.” For there still would have been inflation, “even if greenbacks had not 
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been issued and bonds had been sold at whatever price they would bring in 
the market." And studies by Professor Milton Friedman, in which the cur- 
rency is but one of several factors considered, indicate that inflation during 
the Civil War was not remarkable by comparison with what occurred during 
World Wars I and H” — 

Mitchell remarked, with candor but from oversight, that there had been 
at first no advocacy of the greenbacks such as that of the agrarians later, but 
he also let it appear quite mistakenly that on the whole bankers had opposed 
the greenbacks from the first. His account repeatedly presents James Gallatin 
and his associates as "the" bankers and as "representative," omitting evi- 
dence that they were a small minority, omitting mention of the names and 
importance of those who repudiated them. He was aware that bankers dis- 
agreed; he acknowledges, in a footnote, that Chase "was daily receiving let- 
ters from business men" urging the need of legal tender notes, but he treats 
them as negligible. He overlooks such evidence as the regret of the New 
York Herald that the Gallatin group "should volunteer to represent the New 
York City banks and should bring ridicule upon this community by urging 
propositions so utterly preposterous" as those they offered in opposing the 
proposed legal tender notes. He seems to have been beguiled, like Henry 
- Adams, into thinking evidence redundant when the subject is a fundamental 
and "self-evident" truth. He gives almost all his attention to Spaulding, who 
as a subcommittee chairman introduced the legal tender bill and who evi- 
dently had written it, though as evidently he had not thought of it first nor 
did he advocate it more competently than others. Alley and Hooper are 
barely mentioned. One gets no idea of the specific and material reasons given 
by them for the legal tenders. One gets no idea that the legal tenders 
were but the subsidiary and temporary element in an otherwise orthodox 
fiscal program of borrowing and taxing. Instead one gets the impression that 
the legal tenders were actually in conflict with the major elements of the 
program and intended to take their place. The predicament of the banks in 
the absence of a lawful means of payment is not mentioned. Instead the legal 
tender advocates are shown stressing nothing more substantial than a vague 
"necessity," quite metaphysical, such as cannot exist so long as any alterna- 
tive is open. The alternative was for the Treasury to raise money by selling 
bonds at the market, but Mitchell does not consider the practicability of this al- 
ternative, which obviously—as others than those he called "the" bankers 
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said—would have depressed the price of bonds already sold and rendered 
many of their owners insolvent, especially the banks. It would have produced 
havoc and very little cash. The omission to consider "necessity" in a serious, 
specific sense as it was repeatedly put in legislative debate, in correspondence, 
and in the press leads to the false supposition that the men who advocated 
the issue of legal tender notes in January and February 1862 were lunatic 
doctrinaires of no experience or practical ability, which is what the monetary 
Calvinist of 1903 thought they must be. It leads to the supposition also that 
nothing requiring unusual action confronted the Union in those months. In 
reality, the crisis was dangerous, largely because governmental powers had 
remained rudimentary while the economy proliferated. And the worst con- 
sequences were escaped through the resourcefulness of some practical men 
who prodded a greatly bothered "Treasury head and a loudly talking Con- 
gress into a decision which, whether or not it was metaphysically "necessary," 
was in common sense wise and expedient. As a result, a workable program 
being broached, the Spe need of filling the North's empty purse ceased 
to provoke paralysis.?" 

It seems obvious that the original authorization of legal tender notes in 
1862 is a matter to be judged in the light solely of the North's military and 
administrative situation at the moment. Its merits and demerits have nothing 
whatever in common with the subsequent demands of the Greenbackers. De- 
vised in war by one interest for a certain purpose, the notes were seized upon 
in peace by another interest for another purpose. In both their military and 
subsequent political stage, however, they are of less importance to the econo- 
mist than to the historian. Their monetary significance is minor. But his- 
torically they illustrate the unpredictability of human interests, the diversion 
of an idea from its original purpose to one quite different or even conflicting, 
and the recurring opportunities that criticism has, in the words of George 
Santayana, to surprise the soul in the arms of convention. 

But the greenbacks probably had their greatest significance as factors in 
the evolution of the state toward omnivorousness. In elevating them from an 
expedient to a principle and in imputing mystical and absolute powers to 
sovereignty, the Greenbacker showed himself genuinely radical. Emotions 
roused by the Civil War, political and moral, disposed him as never before 
to look to Washington for relief from his grievances, to forsake his Jeffersonian 
fears of “centralization,” and to foster a Hamiltonian hypertrophy of the state. 
This trend may make one uncomfortable, it may seem contrary to the ex- 
pectations of 1787, but being popular it is no doubt ineluctable. 

27 Mitchell, History of the Greenbacks, 7 n. 1, 48-51, 48 n. 1, 66-68; New York Herald, 


Jan. 14, 1862. Reference to Don C. Barrett's work, The Greenbacks and Resumption of Specie 
Payments (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), is omitted; it deviates from Mitchell’s only for the worse. 


Some Problems ın the History of the Vendee 


CHARLES TiLLy* 


THROUGH a species of dialectic, counterrevolutions often reveal the char- 
acter of the revolutions against which they are directed. Resistance to a revo- 
lution may show, more clearly than its apparently unanimous acceptance, 
which elements of the population are the revolution’s propelling force. For 
this reason, the Vendée, the massive revolt which broke out in the west of 
France in 1793, is of particular interest to those who wish to understand the 
French Revolution. Albert Mathiez himself said that the counterrevolution 
had "the gravest consequences for the further development of the Revolu- 
tion.”* 

Yet much of the traditional history of the Vendée is of little help in under- 
standing the Revolution. Let us leave aside the dramatic military history of 
the counterrevolution, over which there is not much dispute, and the ques- 
tions of hagiography, which so easily trip up the wanderer among so many 
heroes and exploits. These matters, although they probably fill nine-tenths of 
the mountain of books written on the Vendée, are not very important for 
the general history of the Revolution. That leaves the perplexing problem of 
the origins and development of the counterrevolution. "Those historians who 
have faced this problem seriously are a mere handful in the throng who have 
written accounts of the Vendée, but even they have not found a satisfying 
solution.? 

It is not simply a question of finding a new interpretation of old facts. 
Much of the essential information is still embedded in the documents of the 
departmental archives of the west, in a form that only long and tedious re- 
search can release. But a recent revival of work on the old regime and the 
Revolution in the west makes it seem feasible and desirable now to restate 


the essential questions and to indicate the direction a reinterpretation of the 
Vendée should take? That is the purpose of this paper. 


* Mr. Tilly, an assistant professor of sociology at the University of Delaware, is the author 
of “Civil Constitution and Counter-Revolution in Southern Anjou” (French Historical Studies, 
1 [No. 2, 1959]). 

1 Albert Mathiez, La Revolution frangaise (3 vols., Paris, 1954), II, 201. 

2 The most solid accounts are all over thirty years old: Léon Dubreuil, Histoire des insurrec- 
tions de l'Ouest (a vols., Paris, 1929); Émile Gabory, La Révolution et la Vendée (3 vols., Paris, 
1925); Pierre de la Gorce, Histosre religieuse de la Révolution française (5 vols., Paris, 191 1-23) í 
III; Célestin Port, La Vendée angevine (2 vols., Paris, 1888). 

8 Among the recent relevant studies are: "Paul Bois, Paysans de l'Ouest (Le Mans, 1960); 
Joseph Denecheau, “La vente des biens nationaux dans le district de Vihiers,” Mémoire pour 
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There are three problems that ought to attract our attention: the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of those sections of the west in which the counter- 
revolution flourished; the formation and composition of the two competing 
parties, revolutionary and counterrevolutionary; the relationship between 
developments before 1793 and the outbreak of the rebellion. It may be wise 
to begin by explaining why these problems are important, and why they are 
difficult. 

Why did the counterrevolution occur where it did? The importance of 
this question seems self-evident. Tt implies, first, that a sound explanation of 
the Vendée must also account for the existence of militantly republican areas 
(such as the Loire Valley, the Poitevin Plain, and the coastal marshes) in the 
heart of the west and, second, that any successful study of the problem must 
be a comparative one. Yet despite the obvious character of these remarks, the 
historians of the Vendée have generally neglected the comparative problem, 
or given it only languid obeisance in their introductory remarks.* Further- 
more, past neglect of the value of precise and detailed comparison has left us 
with nothing but general impressions, no more reliable for their frequent 
repetition, on such fundamental questions as the ownership of the land, the 
material condition of the peasantry, and the sale of Church properties during 
the early Revolution. 

The first element conspicuously absent from the traditional analyses of the 
Vendée is therefore a detailed and systematic comparison of social organiza- 
tion in the revolutionary and counterrevolutionary sections of the west. 

The illusion of unanimity in the counterrevolution has drawn the atten- 
tion of historians away from the composition and formation of the revolu- 
tionary and counterrevolutionary parties within the territory of the rebellion. 
To be sure, all recent writers have recognized that even in the midst of the 
Vendée, a number of cities were “patriot” (that is, revolutionary) outposts; 
they have also noted that the “patriots” were recruited particularly among 
the bourgeoisie. But we need to know more than that: first of all, about the 
party divisions outside the cities, for the vision of a countryside uniformly 
opposed to the Revolution is just as much a mirage as the vision of a Vendée 
le Diplóme d'Études Supéricures d'Histoire, Université de Poitiers, 1955; Marcel Faucheux, Un 
ancien droit ecclésiastique perçu en Bas-Poitou: Le boisselage (La ponant Lo 1953); Louis 
Merle, La métairie et l'évolution agraire de la Gátine poitevine de la fin du moyen dee à la 
Révolution (Paris, 1958); Charles Tilly, "The Social Background of the Rebellion of 1793 in 
Southern Anjou," doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 1958. 

*[t was only by this sort of negligence that Dubreuil could attribute a crucial role in the 


fomentation of the counterrevolution to the influence of the bishops of the west over the lower 
clergy, and via the lower clergy over the general population, when the populations and the 
priests of each of the dioceses most directly involved—those of Angers, Luçon, Nantes, and 
La Rochelle—were sharply divided into revolutionary and counterrevolutionary territories. 
Dubreuil, Histoire des insurrections de l'Ouest, esp. 1, 39-45. 
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without patriot cities. Then, it is clearly necessary to specify who were the 
activists on both sides, to deal separately with the positions of peasants, 
artisans, various types of bourgeois. Finally, we need to know how and when 
the parties formed. The answers to these essential questions lie in the for- 
bidding, but finally rewarding, analysis of HUES apparently petty 
events of the years before 1793. 

A satisfactory solution to these first two sets of problems would leave still 
pending the analysis of the events that led directly to the outbreak of the 
counterrevolution. Historians of the Vendée have generally assigned each of 
the major groups—for example, clergy, bourgeois, and peasants—a unitary 
attitude. They have then pictured “outside” events such as the sale of Church 
properties or the death of the King as revealing, activating, or at times modi- 
fying the expression of these unitary attitudes. To some extent this form of 
simplification is necessary both as a dramatic device and as an economical 
summary of the facts. But in using this too convenient form of analysis, 
Emile Gabory, Pierre de la Gorce, Léon Dubreuil, and the other writers on 
the Vendée have identified their social categories too carelessly (confusing, 
for example, peasants and artisans), assigned them positions and motives 
with insufficient evidence, and said very little about the relations among the 
members of the various categories in the years before the counterrevolution. 
As a result, the available accounts do not show how the fundamental events 
of the Revolution affected their solidarity or hostility in the country com- 
munes that eventually revolted. 

We may conclude that solving the puzzle of the Vendée is more compli- 
cated than a simple choice between the formulas now available: the far-flung 
noble plot, the agitation of the clergy, the “royalism” of the region, the de- 
fense of the clergy by the common people, the distaste of peasants for military 
service. 

In fact, the baii of these “solutions” should be a sufficient warning 
against investing all in any sonorous slogan. In commenting on each of the 
three major problems already outlined, 1 shall suggest some less engaging, 
more ponderous, perhaps more honest, ways of dealing with them. The 
themes of the commentary will be: that there was a basic difference in social 
organization between the revolutionary and counterrevolutionary areas; that 
within the territory of the counterrevolution, party divisions followed identi- 
fiable lines of class and locality; that the revolt of 1793 was the culmination 
of a long and bitter series of combats between a small revolutionary party, 


essentially drawn from the mercantile bourgeoisie, which had assumed con- 


trol of the political apparatus, and a larger, more disparate, counterrevolu- 
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tionary party. In presenting these themes, I shall draw particularly on devel- 
opments in Anjou, south of the Loire, the heartland of the insurrection.” 


The counterrevolution was a creature of the bocage, the granite-based 
mass of land south of the Loire, which is settled in relatively dispersed ham- 
lets and isolated farms and is covered with small fields surrounded by high 
hedgerows. The Revolution was generally successful in the areas of river 
valley and plain, with their concentrated settlements and open fields. This 
observation in itself is commonplace. What is important is that the differ- 
ences in habitat were accompanied by differences in the positions of the major 
social classes. 

The bocage enclosed a considerable number of nobles, frequently resident, 
who owned most of the land exploited by the peasants, while in valley and 
plain the nobles were much more frequently weak and absent? The peasants 
of the bocage were mainly subsistence farmers, living on medium-sized 
rented or share-cropped family farms, selling enough cattle to cover rents, 
taxes, and little more. The principal intermediary between peasant com- 
munity and outside world was the curé. 

Valley and plain included large ecclesiastical properties as well as con- 
siderable bourgeois and peasant holdings, often extremely fractionated. Along 
the Loire the rich lands of such abbeys as Fontevrault and St. Florent often 
adjoined the plots of bécheurs and laboureurs à bras—peasants with holdings 
small and fruitful enough to be worked profitably by a man with a spade and 
his own two arms, instead of by a great team of six, eight, or even ten oxen, 
as in the bocage. The crops of these areas were often specialized and destined 
for urban markets: wine, wheat, flax, hemp. Their producers included a much 
larger proportion of day laborers and of owners of small pieces of land than 
in the bocage. This summarizes the agricultural complex. 


5 The following conclusions are based mainly on the documents of the departmental archives 
of Maine-et-Loire, but also on those of other departmental archives of western France and of 
the Archives Nationales. The generalizations of this paper are meant for the section south of 
the Loire that joined the great rebellion of March 1793 and not necessarily for the areas of 
Chouannerie—persistent harassment of the patriots by small bands of raiders, without open and 
general warfare—north of the Loire, Chouannerie raises a whole new set of problems, to the 
cda of which the recent thesis of Bois (Paysans de l'Ouest) has made a significant con- 

ution. 

eR. H. Andrews, Les paysans des Mauges au xvin* siècle (Tours, 1935); Marcel Garaud, 
*Le régime a e et les paysans de Gátine au xvn* siècle,” Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires 
de l'Ouest, kpa , Y (2d trim., 1954), 643-82; J. Levainville, “Les Mauge: Notes de géographie 
humaine,” pene de géographie, XIV (1905), 310—17; Merle, Métairie et l'évolutton; Louis 
Poirier, “Bocage et Plaine dans le Sud de l'Anjou," Annales de géographie, XLII (1934), 22-31; 
Henri Sée, "L'économie rurale de l'Anjou dans la première moitié du xix* siècle,” Revue 
d'histoire économique et sociale, XV (No. 1, 1927), 1204-22; André Siegfried, "Le régime et la 
division de la propriété dans le Maine et l'Anjou,” Annales du musée social (No. 18, 1911), 
195—215. Bois's solid and devastating re-examination of Siegfried's conclusions concerning the 
Sarthe (Paysans de l'Ouest, esp. 61-98) is an eloquent warning that Siegfried’s observations of 
the arcas south of the Loire need verification and that nothing could be more welcome than a 
careful and comprehensive study of property ownership and control in the whole region. 
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There was also an industrial complex, and the surprising fact is that 
industry was more developed in the bocage, at least in those sections that 
joined most actively in the counterrevolution. By far the most important was 
the textile industry, called the manufacture of Cholet, but actually scattered 
among more than ten thousand looms in a wide territory around that city. 
In the perspective of France as a whole, or even of the west, the manufacture 
of Cholet was of secondary importance. In the area of the rebellion there was, 
nevertheless, a growing class of merchants and clothiers, and in a great many 
communes weavers comprised 20 per cent of the working population. The 
features of this domestic production of kerchiefs and colored cloth that make 
it interesting for the present discussion are that it drew much of its raw ma- 
terial from outside the bocage, particularly from the Loire Valley, and that it 
placed its finished products on a national and world market, particularly via 
the port of Nantes. This means that in the bocage there was a small but 
prospering group of merchants who had relatively little to do with the local 
peasants, but much to do with both the local weavers and their colleagues 
outside the bocage. It also means that the cities, small as they were, were 
devoted to a commerce that drew their interests far outside the region. 

'This rapid summary indicates the essentials of the contrast: the plain and 
valley, combining peasant proprietors and day laborers who produced for out- 
side markets, a relatively strong bourgeoisie, and extensive ecclesiastical prop- 
erties; the bocage, populated with subsistence farmers dependent on noble 
landlords, a parish clergy with a strong hand in local affairs, a growing semi- 
rural proletariat attached to the textile industry, and a small but rising mer- 
cantile bourgeoisie. These facts alone would probably permit us to predict 
that the bourgeois would have an easier time developing a following and 
encouraging support for the Revolution in the first set of areas, and would 
meet greater resistance from nobles and clergy and receive less support from 
the rest of the population in the bocage. 

It is essential to notice that the contrast between the two sections of the 
west, “blue” and “white,” revolutionary and counterrevolutionary, existed 
long before the Revolution and persisted long after it. Religious practice and 
political preference have followed the same frontiers well into the twentieth 
century.” An adequate analysis of the counterrevolution must therefore pro- 
vide an understanding both of the temporary circumstances that agitated the 


T See Joseph Denecheau, "Les élections de 1869 dans le département de Maine-et-Loire," un- 
published Mémoire complémentaire, Université de Poitiers, 1958; Marcel Faucheux, "Les élections 
de 1869 en Vendée,” Bibliothèque de la Revolution de 1848, XXI (1959), 127-62; Gabriel Le 
Bras, Etudes de sociologie religieuse (2 vols, Paris, 1955-56), I, esp. 306; Abel Chätelain, 
"Évolution des densités de population en Anjou (1806—1936)," Revue de géographie de Lyon, 
XXXI (No. 1, 1956), 43-60; André Siegfried, Tableau politique de la France de l'Ouest sous 
la Troistme République (Paris, 1913). 
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west in 1793 and of the enduring unit of those sections that joined 
the rebellion. 


The parties of patriotes and aristocrates formed early in the Revolution, 
although it is not yet clear how widespread identification with one or the 
other was before the first applications of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
and the first sales of Church property, both early in 1791. These constituted 
the first deep thrusts of the Revolution into the heart of the countryside and 
were, therefore, the first occasions on which many countrymen had to declare 
their positions publicly. From that time on, what there was of a third party 
was inexorably ground to dust between the turning stones of revolution and 
counterrevolution.? 

The great majority of the clergy, particularly the secular clergy, belonged 
to the counterrevolutionary party. This may seem quite normal, until we 
recognize that it set off the bocage distinctly from the surrounding area. The 
most convenient indication is the. oath aligning the clergy with the Civil 
Constitution, generally administered at the beginning of 1791. In the districts 
where the rebellion arose, the proportion of the clergy taking the oath was 
under 15 per cent, while in the surrounding “patriot” districts, it was gen- 
erally well over 5o per cent? In fact, the constitutional clergy who were 
brought in to replace those who had refused the.oath were commonly curates 
and monks from the districts outside the bocage. pod 

Nobles of the region were even more uniformly. opposed to the Revolu- 
tion. Despite the common supposition that the nobles agitated and even 
organized the rebellion, however, they were very little in evidence in the 
party conflicts of 1791 and 1792. À number of the great nobles who were to 
be counterrevolutionary chiefs, such as Henri de la Rochejaquelein and 
Artus de Bonchamp, were with the King until late in 1792, many more 


8 The available evidence on party alignments is varied: a considerable number of reports on 
local affairs by communal and district officials, commonly submitted after some dispute over 
the application of revolutionary changes in the commune, and particularly dealing. with the 
two groups of priests, those who had accepted the Civil Constitution and those who had not, the 
Constitutionals and the Refractories; the records of communal, cantonal, and district elections 
from 1789 to 1793, including the lists of officeholders and protestations concerning the manner 
in which they were elected; the records of the organization and recruitment of the National 
Guard and of the departmental batallions of volunteers; reports on counterrevolutionary mani- 
festations and attacks on patriots before 1793. From the period of the counterrevolution itself, 
we have: a number of local and regional compilations of the names of participants in the re- 
bellion, drawn particularly from the interrogations of refugees and prisoners; registers of refugees 
from the rebellion, such as a “liste des bons patriotes de St, Macaire" prepared to facilitate the 
return of the Republic to a commune near Cholet at the end of the great war of 1793. A(rchives) 
D(épartementales de) Maine-et-Loire, I L 1159. 

9 Charles Tilly, “Civil Constitution and Counter-Revolution in Southern Anjou," French 
Historical Studies, Y (No. 2, 1959), 172-99. 
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nobles had emigrated long before the counterrevolution, and the rest had 
retired to their cháteaux without meddling much in local affairs. 

According to the paradoxical terminology of the time, the bulk of the 
peasants of the bocage were “aristocrats,” opponents of the Revolution. Here 
again is a remarkable contrast with the surrounding territories, where the 
peasants formed revolutionary clubs, bought Church properties, and gave all 
the other usual signs of support for the Revolution. 

The bourgeois, particularly merchants, clothiers, and others involved in 
commerce and industry, were the heart of the patriots. In southern Anjou, 
we find negocianis and marchands everywhere in the lists of local office- 
holders and of purchasers of Church properties on the counterrevolutionary 
side of the line, while in the patriot country near Saumur, we find rather 
more lawyers, administrators, and substantial farmers. In many parts of the 
bocage the few bourgeois were the only adherents of the Revolution. 

Artisans are at once the most troublesome and the most interesting cate- 
gory. The auxiliary artisans (those who rendered services to the agricultural 
population, as did shoemakers, smiths, masons, or potters) resembled the 
peasants in political behavior. But the industrial artisans (weavers, spinners, 
and dyers) are another problem. Part of the problem is a simple matter of 
identification, since the most prosperous master weavers are practically in- 
distinguishable from the poorer merchants, while the poorest rarely appear 
in the available documents. The more serious complication is that weavers 
and their confreres appeared on both sides of the party line between 1789 and 
1793. On the one hand, it is evident that where there were many artisans, 
there were patriot strongholds. Cholet, Chemillé, Mortagne, and Bressuire 
are cases in point. Furthermore, a large proportion of the local National 
Guard companies and of the volunteers from the bocage were artisans.? 
This much is evidence of alignment with the patriots. On the other hand, a 
very large share of the leaders of demonstrations against the patriots in 1791 
and 1792, and an exceptional number of local chiefs of the insurrection itself 
in 1793, were also artisans, for reasons which are now examined. 

It is important to note that the textile industry of the bocage, after decades 
of energetic growth, began to falter just about the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion. No one has paid much attention to this local crisis (while the pains that 
the textile industry of France as a whole was suffering in the same period 
are well known). Therefore no one has traced its probable connection with 
the origins of the counterrevolution. The first signs appear in local reports 
for 1788; at the end of that year the merchants complained that business was 
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falling off. According to the accounts of the most important government 
bureau, at Cholet, production was down 25 per cent in 1789. By 1790 a report 
from Vihiers left no doubt of the gravity of the situation: 


One can see from this account of the present state of the manufacturing and 

commerce of Vihiers how much they have fallen and continue to decline. This 

failure strikes the poorest class of people, the workers of the countryside, who 

are out of work and lack the resources to live and support their families.” 
In the responses of the communes of Anjou to the 1790 questionnaire of the 
Comité de Mendicité of the Constituante, it was precisely those communes 
and cantons where weaving had flourished that reported the highest propor- 
tions of individuals needing assistance. These localities unanimously blamed 
the recent debacle of cloth and kerchief manufacturing in terms like those of 
the report from the commune of Andrezé: 


We should observe that Cholet's commerce has fallen off entirely, so far as 

cloths and kerchiefs, which supported all the people of our bourgs, are con- 

cerned; the greater number have been out of work for two years, and reduced 

to begging, this causes many revolts over the movement of grains [out of the 

territory ].!? 
Artisan discontent with this situation broke out in demonstrations against 
the bourgeois of Chemillé, Trémentines, and other textile centers. In fact, in 
the district of Cholet—the cradle alike of the textile industry, of resistance to 
the Revolution before 1793, and of the counterrevolution itself—every locality 
that reported more than a quarter of its population needing assistance in 1790 
was the scene of at least one “insurrection,” and a center of exceptional agi- 
tation, between then and the counterrevolution.!* It is therefore not entirely 
unreasonable to entertain the hypothesis that the industrial artisans were the 
most discontented class of the bocage during the early Revolution, that they 
expressed their discontent in exceptional political activity, that although at 
the beginning many of them cast their lot with the Revolution, the fact that 
the Revolution did much for the merchants and very little for them eventually 
encouraged a sizable number of them to turn bitterly to the opposition. The 
virtual absence of industrial artisans in the valley and plain meant that this 
type of unemployment could not have the same divisive effects in the revolu- 
tionary sections of the west as in the counterrevolutionary country of the 
bocage. 

This description of party divisions in the bocage has one implication that 

11 A D Indre-et-Loire C 135. 

12 A D Maine-et-Loire I L 546. 

18 Ibid., IL 402. 


14 That is, the communes of Chemillé, St. Pierre de Chemillé, Vezins, Mazières, Maultvrier, 
and St. Macaire. 
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has remained unrecognized too long: the division between patriote and 
aristocrate reached into the interior of every locality of the area that joined 
the counterrevolution. The Revolution made itself felt through the presence 
of small patriot cities and of a nucleus of patriots in almost every parish of 
the bocage. 

As one might expect, it was particularly the cities, centers of trade and 
industry (such as Montaigu and Cholet), rather than strongholds of the 
nobility (such as Beaupréau and Chatillon), that breathed patriotic fire. It 
was the bourgeois of Cholet who were able to report in 1790 that “public 
spirit [that is, support of the Revolution] has undeniably made more progress 
here than in any of the surrounding parishes and cities.”* For this, they 
themselves doubtless deserved most of the credit. 

But it was not just a matter of the scattering of cities, with their spirited 
patriots and National Guards, through the bocage. To understand the ecology 
of counterrevolution in the Vendean countryside, one must avoid the image 
of concentrated peasant villages surrounded by fields and substitute for it a 
picture of a rural community composed of a central settlement, the bourg, 
usually containing less than half the population, with the rest of the popula- 
tion distributed through tiny villages, hamlets of two or three dwellings, and 
isolated farms. The bourg’s size and importance varied with the amount of 
commercial and manufacturing activity in the commune, but in every com- 
mune the homes and activities of the bourgeois and the artisans were concen- 
trated there. The bourg was the last outpost of the Revolution. — - 

The effect of this arrangement was to divide almost every commune of the 
bocage socially and physically, to make the confrontation and conflict of the 
two parties an everyday matter, and to heighten the sense of encirclement 
and desperation of the country patriots. For they, in contrast with their 
urban comrades, were in direct, constant contact with their political enemies 
and were frequently the weaker party. The bourgeois of the small cities and 
bourgs, surrounded by inimical countrymen, beat the patriotic drums all the 
more loudly, to keep their enemy at a distance and, perhaps, to fortify their 
own sense of purpose and solidarity. As a result, much of the local history 
of the early Revolution in the bocage is of the clash between country and city 
and between bourg and hinterland, of the attempt of a small, weak, yet 
articulate and officially dominant group of urban bourgeois to bring the 
great changes of 1789 and 1790 to a recalcitrant countryside. Far from being 
the unanimous voice of an undivided region against an external enemy, the 
counterrevolution was a cry of vengeance against the enemy within. 


16 Archives Nationales D'Y °'* 67. 
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Two general observations clarify the tumultuous history of the early 
Revolution in the bocage: the bourgeoisie acquired political power, to the 
virtual exclusion of all other classes; the dominant fact of the period was a 
series of conflicts between parties already fairly well defined by early in 1791, 
a series of which the counterrevolution was the most vicious episode. 

The vocabulary of class conflict should not obscure the fact that the im- 
mediate issue was rather more political than economic. 'The rising bourgeois 
of the bocage found themselves in a country where they had little influence 
over the peasantry, intensely religious, dominated by its curés, where it was 
usual to say that the priest "governed" his parish. In fact, an extraordinary 
number of curés of the bocage became mayors of their communes at the first 
elections, in 1790.19 The bourgeois sought to displace the parish priest of the 
bocage from the political position he had already lost peaceably and imper- 
ceptibly, over a long period of time, in the other sections of the west. 

The bourgeois won a temporary victory. The Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy, enacted by the Constituante during 1790 and put into motion in the 
west early in 1791, essentially transformed the parish priest into a civil servant, 
into an employee of the local political authorities. Indeed, the fact that they 
had much more to lose, and could count more surely on the support of their 
parishioners, largely accounts for the greater rate of rejection of the Civil 
Constitution by the priests of the bocage than by those of valley and plain. 
For the curés of the bocage, the oath solicited in January 1791 was not only a 
question of conscience, but also a question of capitulation to the local 
bourgeoisie. But the bourgeoisie, backed by the armed force of the nation, 
succeeded in forcing many of the curés into hiding and the rest into exile 
and in substituting for them more cooperative priests from elsewhere who 
had taken the oath. 

At the same time, the bourgeois were taking over the political offices 
offered by the Revolution. It is no news that the clergy were out of office after 
1790, since rejection of the oath automatically disqualified the priests. The 
remarkable feature of the political changes between 1789 and 1792 is the 
displacement of the peasants by the bourgeoisie. If we compare the deputies 
to the provincial assemblies for the Estates General of 1589 with the cantonal 
electors of 1790-1792 in two districts of Anjou, the one (Cholet) the very 
center of the counterrevolution and the other (Saumur) a solidly revolution- 
ary territory, we find the following situation: 


16 Sec the reports in ibid., D2. l 

17 Compiled mainly from election minutes, AD Maine-et-Loire II B 1320-21, I L 321-243 
F. Uzureau, “Les élections du Tiers-Etat et la Sénéchaussée d'Angers (1789)," Anjou historique, 
III (1903), 134-58; id., “Les élections des administrateurs du district de Saumur (1790)," shid., 
XV (1915), 470-84; id., “Les élections des administrateurs du district de Cholet (1790),” ibid., 
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Cholet Saumur 
Year Bourgeois  Peasant Other Year Bourgeois Peasant Other 
1789 57% 38% 5% 1789 62% 28% 10% 
1790 64% 22% 14% | 1790 8875 9% 3% 
79 80% 4% 6% | xo 89% 
1792 7775 14% 9% 1792 82% 4% 14% 





It would be impetuous to generalize from this one comparison, but it will 
serve to suggest that the Revolution brought the bourgeois the political posi- 
tions they desired, and it did so more rapidly in the revolutionary areas than 
in the counterrevolutionary ones. 

Paul Bois, in noticing the decline of the rural electorate, has interpreted 
these changes as a sign of peasant apathy.** The election records, however, 
indicate that at first the two parties struggled for control of the political ma- 
chinery and that the later withdrawal of the peasants was more in protest 
than in disinterest. Two features of the law favored the departure of all 
aristocrates from all electoral assemblies after 1790: the necessity of being 
signed up £or the National Guard and the requirement of a civic oath. The 
first was believed to align the citizen with the agents of the Revolution, and 
the second to signify public acceptance of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. 
The year. 1791, however, witnessed both the organization of "counterrevolu- 
tionary” National Guard companies, who dispensed with the civic oath, as 
at St. Pierre-de-Chemillé, and electoral assemblies at which the oath was un- 
ceremoniously omitted, as at Jallais.*? In the latter case, some of the citizens 
later complained that “at the time of the primary assembly, insidious maneu- 
vers convinced them by taking the oath required before the naming of 
electors, they would be renouncing their religion [and] the greater number, 
misled, refused it... . .”?° Most of them apparently remained “misled,” since 
of the twenty-seven who ventured out to the cantonal elections of 1792 (as 
opposed to over one hundred at the 1791 assembly), ten withdrew when the 
chairman demanded the individual rendering of the oath. By that time, in 
Jallais as in most other places in the bocage, only the patriots were left. 

The cantonal elections have received considerable attention because they 
XXX (1930), 87-90. The occupational information in the election records is fragmentary, and 
even after extensive searching in other documents for information on the individuals named, I 
have had to exclude from these calculations 155 of 412 officeholders in the district of Saumur, 
E 65 of 299 in oe district of Cholet, bir remain unidentified by occupation or class. It would 

be quite possible and quite rewarding, although depressingly time-consuming, to prepare the 
same kinds of statistics for communal offices. 

18 Bois, Paysans de l'Ouest, 2361-91. 


19 AD Maine-et-Loire IL 568, IL 323, IL 324. 
39 Thid., I L 323. 
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involved enough people to make some summary statistics feasible and because 
they named the men who would in turn elect the district and department 
officials. At the level of district and department, and to a lesser extent at the 
level of the individual commune, the same eventual dominance by bourgeois 
patriots took place. The disappearance of the rest of the population from these 
offices was encouraged by simple unwillingness to do the work of the Revo- 
lution, as testifies the frequency with which municipal officers resigned when 
they were called on to install the constitutional curé? 

There is one crucial element to add to this description: the loss of effective 
control of the population. As the patriots assumed control of local offices, 
they discovered they did not have the means to do the work of the Revolu- 
tion. They met passive resistance: everywhere, were unable to collect taxes, 
quell disturbances, protect the constitutional curés. The use of their most 
powerful weapon, the calling in of the National Guard of one of the region's 
cities, served in the long run to estrange them further from the populations 
they were supposed to govern. In this context one can appreciate the plaint 
of the four patriot municipal officers of St. Lambert-du-Lattay in July 1791. 
After the "aristocratic" faction had withdrawn its participation in communal 
affairs: 

No matter what comes up, only the four writers are there to handle the parish 

business. Just imagine how much fear or respect is given them. People never 

stop insulting our curé. We would like to put him under the protection of the 

law but we cannot. We ask, you, gentlemen, can 12 panion stand up to 800 

aristocrats? ?? 

Small wonder, then, that the patriots of the little bourgs of the Vendée, with 
a growing sense of isolation and despair, turned to their urban allies for aid, 
and by doing so widened the chasm between the parties. They hated and 
feared each other as only feuding neighbors can. | | 

The account I have given should make clear that the party conflict that 
eventuated in the struggle of 1793 began long before that "spontaneous" re- 
volt, that it was the irritating presence of the enemy in almost every bourg 
that gave the conflict much of its bitterness, and that the most important 
public issue separating the parties was—as it was for a century after the 
Revolution—the relationship of Church and state. It was at the nearly simul- 
taneous application of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy and sale of Church 
properties that neutrality became impossible. There is no real distinction 
between the categories of patriots, supporters of the constitutional clergy, and 


21 See the November 1791 report of the directoire of Vendée in Ghia tout Chassin, Lz 
préparation de la guerre de Vendée (3 vols., Paris, 1892), II, xao. 
22 AD Maine-et-Loire I L 349. l 
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purchasers of Church properties. In the bocage they were the same group, 
their core the merchants of the cities and largest bourgs. Outside the bocage 
few citizens were forced to make a politically significant choice between the 
old clergy and the new, and a wide range of the population, including 
peasants, bought Church properties. | 

It is true that the usual paltry properties of the bocage curé were less 
tempting than the extensive lands of the religious establishments in the sur- 
rounding plains and valleys. Possibly the sentiment of many peasants toward 
the purchasers was less moral indignation than envy and disappointment, for 
some peasants did buy during the first few wecks of the sales. In the area 
that later joined the counterrevolution, nevertheless, the purchase of Church 
properties was an almost certain sign of alignment with the patriot party. 

From that point on, the threat of counterrevolution grew. Most of the 
conflicts between patriotes and aristocrates before 1793 were limited in scope 
and consequences, but there were enough of them, and a sufficient number 
involving violence or threats of violence to indicate that the matter was 
serious. In the coastal Vendée alone, for example, in the short period from 
mid-April to mid-May 179r there were armed demonstrations against the 
patriots at Challans, St. Gilles, Palluau, Apremont, St. Jean-des-Monts, Mache- 
coul, and St. Christophe-du-Ligneron. Toward the end of the same year 
the great processions and pilgrimages that had started as fairly peaceful 
affirmations of attachment to the old religious order grew much more war- 
like, becoming occasions for threats and imprecations against the local 
patriots, and for the display of crude but ominous weapons. The most serious 
example of the violent encounters between patriots and their enemies that 
anticipated the counterrevolution was the attack on Chátillon and Bressuire 
in August 1792, which may have involved as many as six thousand rebels, and 
left several hundred dead. 

In this setting, the violent resistance of the Vendée to conscription in 
March 1793 is not too difficult to understand. No doubt the boys of the 
bocage did not like the idea of military service, but that fact hardly dis- 
tinguished them from the youth of the surrounding regions, where the draft 
proceeded peacefully. It was the first time that the patriots had tried to im- 
pose a drastic and unpopular measure on the whole countryside simultane- 
ously; even the deportation of the clergy had been partial, had operated in 
irregular stages, and had depended on the cooperation of the priests them- 
selves. 'This time the fragments of the counterrevolutionary party were able 
to coalesce. 


33 Archives Nationales DF 15; Chassin, Préparation de la guerre, I, 245 ff. 
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Furthermore, the law essentially exempted the patriots by excusing public 
officials and mobilizing the National Guard “in place.” In the bocage this 
meant that only the aristocrates were eligible. Nothing could have more 
effectively brought into the open the cleavage between the parties. 'The people 
called for the buyers of Church properties and the chiefs of the National 
Guard to go first; near Tigny a gang of young men “went to Coquin's inn to 
drink, and the idea there was that if they let recruitment go on the patriots 
would have the upper hand and the aristocrats would be foutu, and if they 
took thirty-five today they would take as many more a month from now. 
. « "Tn short, this was the latest and gravest of the series of conflicts between 
the patriots and aristocrats of the Vendée. l 

One last observation reinforces the impression of continuity between the 
party battles of 1791-1792 and the outbreak of the counterrevolution. The 
first violent events of the counterrevolution were demonstrations by country- 
men who disarmed the patriots of their bourgs and then proceeded to do the 
same to the patriots of the nearest city; events at Cholet, Machecoul, Mon- 
taigu, and St. Florent fit this pattern. The first “battles” of the counterrevo- 
lution were actually massive but haphazard forays by country people into 
the patriot bourgs and cities of the Vendée, their prime targets the homes 
and headquarters of the bourgeois. 


Nowhere in this essay will the reader find the old theme of royalism as a 
“motive” for the Vendée; nor will he find religion in the abstract. This is 
not to say that the peasants and artisans who rose in March 1793 were indif- 
ferent to questions of politics and religion. On the contrary, they cursed the 
republicans and hailed the bons prétres with ferocious energy. But the unity 
of the counterrevolutionaries at the beginning of their adventure was rather 
in opposition to the regional and local patriot minority than in either a com- 
mon ideology or a theoretical opposition to the Revolution in general. The 
ideology of the “Catholic and Royal Army” emerged from the stress of 
battle and from the need of the combatants to explain to themselves and to 
others what they were doing. It is therefore risky to take the rebels’ own later 
pronouncements for explanations of the counterrevolution. 

The strategic questions to ask and answer are not, in fact, doctrinal. They 
are basically sociological: the special features of the counterrevolutionary 
areas, the composition of the parties, the conditions that permitted violent 
opposition to the patriots to develop. Firm answers to questions of this nature 
require the long, tedious, systematic, even statistical, analysis of masses of 
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documents. But we may anticipate the conclusions of that essential research 
in at least these respects: the enduring difference in social organization be- 
tween the revolutionary and counterrevolutionary areas of the west, the Revo- 
lution succeeding only where commercial and urban influence, and therefore 
bourgeois power, had advanced as it had elsewhere in France; the existence 
of a large number of small, irritating, local patriot parties, limited primarily 
to the mercantile bourgeoisie; the progressive embitterment of relations be- 
tween the two contending parties, to the point of violent counterrevolution 


in 1793. 


Myths of the "Little England” Era 


Jonn $. GaLsrartH* 


AN appropriate motto for the student of British imperial history might be 
caveat emptor, for nowhere is there more widespread use of labels that delude 
rather than describe. Of the considerable mass of published work from Sir 
John Seeley's day to this on the anatomy of imperialism much has rested on 
the work of a previous "authority" whose study was also derivative. Age has 
sanctified generalizations which, upon close analysis, have proved to be 
exaggerated, undocumented, or untrue. This perpetuation of half-truths and 
falsehoods is evident in interpretations of the middle quarters of the nine- 
teenth century, conventionally called the “Little England” era. 

The years between Waterloo and the 1870's are frequently portrayed as a 
time when mercantilism died a lingering death, to be succeeded by a free- 
trade era which was dominated by a merchant-industrialist aristocracy dedi- 
cated to efficiency and laissez faire. These new interests regarded with repug- 
nance the anachronism of an empire sustained before 1849 by a system of 
preferential customs duties, and, before and after the repeal of the Navigation 
Acts, protected by troops paid by British taxpayers. The logical consequence 
of British industrial supremacy was the withdrawal of all financial support 
for the colonies, since the Empire no longer provided significant economic 
advantages. If the corollary of colonial self-support was secession, so much 
the better. Sir George Cornewall Lewis in 1841 wrote in his Essay on the 
Government of Dependencies, "If a dominant country understood the true 
nature of the advantages arising from the relation of supremacy and de- 
pendence to the related communities, it would voluntarily recognize the legal 
independence of such of its own dependencies as were fit for independence; 
it would, by its political arrangements, study to prepare for independence 
those which were still unable to stand alone.”* Those who held such views 
were “Little Englanders" or “Separationists,” and “for thirty years after 1840 
this opinion, though with variations, was widely held in England, not merely 
by academic theorists, but by leading statesmen like Gladstone and Granville, 
and by most of the officials responsible for the execution of colonial policy."? 

* Mr. Galbraith, author of The Hudson's Bay Company as an Imperial Factor (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1957), is interested primarily in British Empire history. He is a professor at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 

+ George Cornewall Lewis, Essay on the Government oj Dependencies, ed. C. P. Lucas 
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Sooty Manchester had conquered Britain, and governments did its bidding. 
Free trade, laissez faire, and low taxes all dictated an end to the maintenance 
of empire. 

Yet in an era of antiannexation the Empire continued to grow in India 
and elsewhere, and the colonies of settlement chose to remain within the 
imperial framework. The paradox is conventionally resolved by the explana- 
tion that most "Little Englanders" excluded India from the scope of their 
argument and that other aberrations were caused by the actions of private 
individuals who defied government policy, as for example in New Zealand, 
or by the aggressiveness of governors who in their zeal for colonial security 
or in pursuit of glory violated the spirit or the letter of their instructions. 

This conception of British policy in the mid-nineteenth century, like all 
distortions, contains an element of truth. Certainly some writers insisted 
that the Empire was an expensive anachronism, and some statesmen in 
moments of petulance—likely to be produced by an expensive and unpro- 
ductive colonial war—might exclaim that the colonies were "a millstone 
round our necks." But no responsible statesman during the "Little England" 
era embraced the view that separation of the colonies from Britain was a 
desirable prospect. Significantly, the label of "Little Englanders" was applied 
by politicians to opponents, not to themselves or friends. In the words of C. R. 
Fay, "Every reflecting man from the Tories of the right to the Radicals of the 
left realised in 1853, as in 1828, the ineluctable truth of [William] Huskisson’s 
memorable words (England cannot afford to be little. She must be what she 
is, or nothing.’ "? 

Lord John Russell wrote to his Secretary of State for Colonies, Earl Grey, 
in 1849: 

As to Colonial Reform, as it is called, I am much in favour of it, but not of 

Cobden's reform—which wd. be a dissolution of the connection. Even in his 

own narrow view I wonder he does not see that the imposition of a duty of 

from 30 to 40 per ct on British manufactured goods from the Mississippi to the 

St. Lawrence wd. be a great blow to Manchester & Leeds. We must endeavour 


to make clear to our own minds what are the benefits w°? remain to us from 
the Col! connection, free trade being taken for granted... .* 


It was the "true interest" of Great Britain to maintain colonies Grey 


History of the British Empire [hereafter cited as CHBE] (Cambridge, Eng., 1940), II, 751. See 
also C. A. Bodelsen, Studies in Mid-Victorian Imperialism (New York, 1925), which has often 
been cited as an authority by writers on British imperial policy. 

8 Huskisson's "Speech on the Civil Government of Canada, May 2, 1828," quoted by C. R. 
Fay, "The Movement Towards Free Trade,” in CHBE, II, 414. 

* Russell to Grey, Aug. 19, 1849, in Grey of Howick Papers, University of Durham [here- 
after cited as Grey Papers]. Copy in Russell Papers, PRO 30/22/8, Public Record Office 
[hereafter cited as PRO]. 

5 Grey to Russell, Aug. 23, 1849, ibid. 
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contended, and the president of the Board of Trade, Henry Labouchere,’ 
agreed, as did other members of the cabinet. But the objects of their attacks 
were at pains to disclaim the intentions attributed to them. Richard Cobden, 
who was usually singled out as being the high priest of “Little England,” 
rejected such doctrines, though his words, particularly when taken out of 
context, could support the contention that he wished Britain to rid itself 
of colonies. In 1850 he stated that "the independence of the British Colonies 
is the best condition under which they can work out their own destinies.” 
But he hastened to add, "their severance from the country of their origin 
would be an evil," and he suggested imperial federation as a possible means 
of reconciling freedom and unity.’ On another occasion, during a debate on 
the sugar bill in the House of Commons, he declared: 


. .. he was not opposed to the retention of colonies any more than hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. He was as anxious as any one that the English race should spread 
itself over the earth; and he believed that colonization, under a proper system 
of management, might be made as conducive to the interests of the mother 
country as to the emigrants themselves. But he also believed that the system 
upon which our colonial affairs were now conducted was one of unmixed evil, 
injustice, and loss to the people of this country.* 


Cobden, like the "Manchester School" of which he was frequently a 
spokesman,? did not express a consistent philosophy with regard to imperial 
policy. He was relatively unconcerned with the problems of Britain's relation- 
ships with colonies except regarding their economic implications. His great 
causes of free trade and peace involved certain corollaries in his views on 
empire, but on the British Empire as such he was uninformed. His emphasis 
on colonies varied from time to time depending on specific circumstances. On 
public occasions he often insisted that he was an enlightened imperialist. At 
Manchester in 1849 he said: "People tell me I want to abandon our colonies; 
but I say, do you intend to hold your colonies by the sword, by armies, and 
ships of war? 'That is not a permanent hold upon them. I want to retain them 
by their affections... ."!9 

But in private correspondence, Cobden sometimes sounded suspiciously 
like a Separationist, as in the following comment to Edward (Bear) Ellice 
in 1856: 

8 *T value the Colonies € wish to keep them as long as it is good for them & ourselves that 
we should remain united, & believe that may be done by frank language & direct policy to 
ensure this.” [1849], ibid. 

T James E. Thorold Rogers, Cobden and Modern Political Opinion (London, 1873), 258, 

8 Speech on June 22, 1843, Parliamentary Debates, 3d ser., LXX, col. 205. 

©The characteristics of the “Manchester School" are also frequently misrepresented. See 
William D. Grampp, The Manchester School of Economics (Stanford, Calif, 1960). 


10 Cobden to Edward Ellice, May 29, 1856, private, Ellice Papers, National Library of 
Scotland; microfilm copy in Library, University of California, Los Angeles, reel 37. 
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The idea of defending, as integral parts of our nini countries 10,000 miles 

off, like Australia, which neither pay a shilling to our revenue (to satisfy the 

Colonial views of Lord North) nor afford us any exclusive trade (to fulfil the 

demands of Lord Chatham) is about as quixotic a specimen of national folly 

as was ever exhibited. But I check myself—I am in a serious mood, & am talk- 

ing common sense, which is utterly inapplicable to the politics of 1856. u 

' This statement is revealing not only of Cobden's views on the Empire 
but his assessment of British opinion. While he bemoaned the drain which 
colonies imposed on British resources, he admitted that his rational arguments 
were of little consequence in a British society seemingly dominated by irra- 
tionality. 

William E. Gladstone was frequently labeled a “Little Englander” during 
his long political career, and was so designated until recently.'? Grey wrote 
to Russell, “I entirely differ from Cobden and Gladstone (& I am glad to 
think that you agree with me) who seem by their speeches to think that our 
Colonial Empire is of no use to us.”* But Gladstone, allegedly the epitome 
of the Exchequer mentality, had a far more comprehensive view of Britain's 
relation to its colonies than most statesmen of his day. By the 1850's he had 
arrived at the conviction, which he never abandoned, that regulation of 
colonial problems from Westminster was disadvantageous to Britain and 
degrading to the colonies. Such control involved heavy burdens for the 
British taxpayer without benefitting the general welfare of the colonists, In a 
memorandum written about 1850 he contrasted unfavorably the colonial ad- 
ministration with that which had been in effect before the American Revolu- 
tion. "The mind may be struck," he observed, "with a rather painful impres- 
sion that the school of discipline which we have provided for our later col- 
onists has been less noble and less free than that in which Henry and Wash- 
ington were reared.”!* 

Gladstone acknowledged Britain's obligation to protect its colonies by the 
fleet and to defend them against foreign aggression, but insisted that the use 
of imperial troops to maintain order between settlers and aborigines in such 
colonies as New Zealand and the Cape of Good Hope was an incitement to 
wars rather than a deterrent, for it encouraged the settlers "to regard war as 
rather a luxury than a scourge, since though a scourge to those who are placed 
in its actual seat, it becomes a positive source of wealth to the colony at large." 

11 Speeches on Questions of Public Policy, by Richard Cobden, ed. John Bright and James E. 
Thorold Rogers (London, 1878), 248. 

13 One of the first to dissent from this description of Gladstone was Paul Espana, in his 
Gladstone and Britain's Imperial Policy (New York, 1947). - 

18 Grey to Russell, Nov. 18, 1850, Sl Papers. 

14 Memo on colonies, ‘undated, d ted by Gladstone in 1888 as being “period 1848-50 I 


think’ MEM written in 1851), Gladstone Papers, British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 
44» 73 
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He conceived the proper relationship between Britain and the colonies to be 
one of mutual interests, common ideals, and familial sentiments, not of 
paternalistic control and perpetual interference. He stated in his memoran- 
dum: 


We know by tradition that Colonies are beneficial, by experience that they are 
costly. We feel proud when we trace upon the map how large a portion of the 
surface.of the earth owns the benignant sway of the British crown and we are 
pleased with the idea that the country which we love should so rapidly repro- 
duce its own image, as it is said, in different quarters of the globe: but we are 
embarrassed when we see that the actual relation of feeling is not always that 
which should subsist between a mother and her children and that a degree of 
dissatisfaction attaches to the administration of colonial affairs at home, ir- 
respective of the particular qualities of the minister of the day, which is wholly 
without parallel in reference to any other department of the Government.!5 


When the sources of charges of "separatism" against mid-century poli- 
ticians are traced, they usually are found in observations on colonial expendi- 
tures or references to the disadvantages of Britain's continued possession of 
Canada. And since Canadian problems engaged the attention of British 
ministries and the British Parliament in the period 1830-1860 more than those 
of any other colony, perhaps of the rest of the Empire with the exception of 
India, it is easy to understand how such viewpoints could have been general- 
ized to imply a comprehensive outlook on empire. Lord Brougham declared 
after the Canadian Rebellions of 1837 that an amicable separation would be 
a "positive gain" for Great Britain, and some members of both parties in the 
House of Commons expressed similar views.? For the next generation, 
writers and politicians from time to time voiced the wistful thought that 
Britain would be better off without the liability of British North America. 
Such observations were particularly in evidence when Anglo-American rela- 
tions were strained, for the exposure of Canada to American attack obviously 
was a source of embarrassment to the mother country so long as there was an 
obligation for its defense. But no minister ever expressed these sentiments, 
even in his most private communications with his trusted friends. On the 
contrary, every government—Whig or Tory, Liberal or Conservative—sought 
to maintain the connection and was dedicated to the proposition that British 
North America must not fall into the hands of the United States. Lord John 
Russell as Prime Minister in 1849 expressed the hope that by a federation the 
provinces of British North America would be able to enter the international 
community as adults able to support themselves, but "in strict alliance" with 
Great Britain. The pressing danger was annexation to the United States, “to 


which I never could give my assent." ? 
15 Ibid. 
16 Bodelsen, Mid-Victorian Imperialism, 15. 
17 Russell to Grey, Aug. 6, 1849, Grey Papers. 
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Russell pointed out that the absorption of Canada into the Republic would 
involve aggrandizement of American power and the extension of the Ameri- 
can trade barrier against British manufactured goods.!? His specific views on 
the solution of the “Canadian problem” were not necessarily shared by his 
colleagues? or by his successors, but there was no dissent among either that 
Canada belonged within the British rather than the American community. 

It is hazardous to seek enlightenment on a statesman's viewpoints from 
public speeches or even from private letters; by selection from their speeches 
and writings it is possible to reach contradictory conclusions. But there is no 
evidence to support the assumption that doctrinaire "Little Englandism" was 
ever influential in either Parliament or cabinet. 

The myth of the “Little England" era largely arises from a preoccupation 
with empire in a strictly political sense and a failure to recognize the impor- 
tance of what has been called the "informal empire" of trade and invest- 
ment? The early Victorians were indifferent or hostile to the extension of 
formal empire because political control involved costly administration and 
even more costly responsibility for defense. It was much to be preferred that 
the conditions requisite for trade and investment should be maintained with- 
out such expense. But there was no indifference to the commercial interests 
of British society. While a debate on "colonial policy" would empty the 
House of Commons or reduce its members to utter boredom, debates on 
finance and commercial policy were certain to be conducted in an atmosphere 
of keen interest. 

World conditions between 1815 and the 1870’s favored a more relaxed 
policy than was possible in the later years of the century. Before 1870 Great 
Britain enjoyed a freedom of access to the markets of the world unparalleled 
before or since. Other states, which in the last quarter of the century would 
become formidable competitors, were eager buyers of British consumer goods 
and capital equipment. Powers which were to become leading participants in 
the scramble for colonies were either yet unborn (Germany and Italy) or 
were too preoccupied with internal problems to devote great energies to over- 
seas expansion. France in 1830 had begun a campaign for the subjugation of 
Algeria, but the expenditure in men and resources was so great that "Algeria" 


18 Russell to Grey, Aug. 19, 1849, ibid. 

19 Russell suggested to Grey for his consideration that the colonies might send members to 
the House of Commons in proportion to their contributions to the general expense of troops, 
barracks, and- fortifications. Grey replied that this idea was “startling at first" and required 
“much consideration." Grey to Russell, Aug. 23, 1849, PRO 30/22/8, PRO. 

20 The term “informal empire" was given currency by C. R. Fay. See his “The Movement 
Towards Free Trade,” 388-414. For a perceptive discussion of the phenomenon, see John 
Gallagher and Ronald Robinson, "The Imperialism of Free Trade," Economic History Review, 
ad ser., VI (Aug. 1953), 1-15. 
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became to British politicians a symbol of all the follies of empire; France also 
displayed sporadic activity in the South Pacific. But with minor exceptions 
these were halcyon days for British commerce. The conditions that were to 
necessitate assertion of sovereignty over new dependencies did not yet exist; 
a large part of the world was within the British sphere of commercial empire; 
and as long as merchants enjoyed easy access to markets there was no neces- 
sity for expensive wars of subjugation and the paraphernalia of imperial 
administration. When profitable markets were disrupted by the breakdown 
of order or by the hostility of a government, this apparent indifference 
abruptly ended. The “Opium War" of 1839-1842 was a. demonstration that 
Britain in the free-trade area was prepared to use force, though as a last 
resort, to support trade. | 

If the term “Little Englanders” is of doubtful value as a description of a 
significant British attitude at mid-century, so also is the label “Colonial Re- 
former.” At first glance the Colonial Reformers appear a far more coherent 
group than their alleged opponents, and certainly their spokesmen were 
emphatic in denunciation of the evils of paternalism and lucid in argument 
for colonial self-government. The writings and speeches of Lord Durham, 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Charles Buller, and Sir William Molesworth are 
eloquent expositions of the case for colonial freedom. But it was characteristic 
of these “reformers” to heighten the virtues of their arguments by overstating 
the defects of those who disagreed with them. Buller's sneering reference to 
Sir James Stephen as a dull, unimaginative clerk whose domination of colon- 
ial policy threatened to disrupt the Empire was characteristic of the treatment 
they meted out to those who dissented from their views in any respect. Wake- 
field and Buller used Wilmot Horton as a foil, unfairly characterizing 
Horton’s views as the “shovelling out of paupers" to heighten the attractions 
of Wakefieldian systematic colonization.?! Like other zealots they created 
their own image of their opponents in order to destroy them. They contrib- 
uted in substantial degree to the myth of the “Little Englander” as the 
antithesis of their own enlightened outlook. But the ideas they espoused 
belonged to the same family as the viewpoints of those they most vehemently 
denounced. The “Colonial Reformers” argued that concession of colonial 
self-government would bind the colonies to Britain by ties of interest and 
affection and that a corollary of self-government was self-support; in other 
words, the colonies should maintain themselves rather than continue to be a 
drain on the imperial treasury. With some differences in emphasis such a 

21 The contributions of Wilmot Horton to the idea of systematic colonization should be 
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viewpoint would have been endorsed by most members of the British Parlia- 
ment, The antithesis of "Colonial Reform" and "Little England" bears no 
relation to reality. Molesworth is conventionally described as a “reformer,” 
and he had good claims to be so regarded, yet he found it necessary at times 
to defend himself against the accusation that he was a "Little Englander." 
In 1838 he told the House of Commons: 


... the saying, “Emancipate your colonies," means with those who employ it 
most emphatically a great deal more than the mere words convey. It is used, 
by some at least, to express an opinion that a country like this would be better 
without colonies, and even that it would have been better for us if we had never 
had colonies. From this sentiment, notwithstanding my respect for some who 
entertain it, I venture to disagree altogether.?? 

In the 1830’s he actively supported the South Australian and New Zealand 
schemes of systematic colonization, and a street in Wellington, New Zealand, 
commemorates his association with the foundations of that colony. Yet for 
all his disclaimers, the ideas expressed in Molesworth's writings and speeches 
frequently were indistinguishable from those attributed to the Separationists. 
His preoccupation, particularly after his return to Parliament in 1845 after a 
four-year retirement, was increasingly with the expense of colonies and the 
irrationality of buying customers for British products when the world at 
large was eager to trade. Britain did not require colonial dominion either to 
sell or to buy; in fact colonies exacted a tribute from Britain for which there 
was no economic return. In a speech in 1848 he argued that the only material 
benefit derived from the maintenance of colonies was the power to prevent 
the erection of hostile tariffs. But the total declared value of British exports 
was only about six million pounds, and the direct expenditure was approxi- 
mately two million. No merchant would pay 6/8 on the pound to insure that 
his goods would compete freely with those of his competitors, yet this was 
what the British government was required to do to maintain its Empire. A 
dependent Canada was a source only of embarrassment and expense; an 
independent United States was more profitable to Britain than all its colonies 
combined. The implication of these arguments seemed to be that secession 
was desirable, but Molesworth refused to follow his logic to its ultimate con- 
clusion. Rather he contended that if the colonies were granted self-govern- 
ment and required to support themselves, with Britain confining its protec- 
tion to the oceanic trade routes, the result would in fact be a strengthening of 
the bonds of empire. Molesworth did not seek the end of empire, but he 
sought the end of expensive paternalism. He spoke eloquently of the birth- 
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right of Englishmen to be free men; he invoked the shades of Benjamin 
Franklin, Patrick Henry, and the Adamses to prove that control meant the 
breakup rather than the preservation of empire, but his voice rang with 
special authority and conviction when he inveighed against expense. And the 
reaction of his fellow: members of Parliament indicated that it was this aspect 
of his appeal which had struck a responsive chord. In 1850 a Colonial Reform 
Society was founded to campaign for local self-government "for every de- 
pendency which is a true colony of. England," but the prospectus of the 
Society provided that “it will be a main object of the Society's endeavours to 
relieve the Mother country from the whole expense of the local government 
of Colonies, except only that of the defence of the Colony from aggression 
by foreign powers at war with the Empire."?* 'T'his objective to its supporters 
was "Liberal Imperialism"; to its opponents, “Little England." The Times 
enthusiastically endorsed the doctrines of the Society as opening the way to 
.a new and more enlightened imperial relationship. Earl Grey, who as Colon- 
ial Secretary was the favorite target for the reformers' attacks, denounced 
their views as "absurd" and "absolutely inconsistent with the retention of 
the colonies at all." It was obvious to Grey that the Tzmes was either wrong- 
headed or deluded. He wrote to Clarendon, “I can hardly believe that the 
conductors of the paper want to get rid of our Colonial Empire, yet undoubt- 
edly they are doing their best to lead to this result and will succeed if they 
get the public to listen to them.”™ 

The spectrum of opinion on colonial policy was much narrower than the 
language of partisan politics would seem to indicate. 'The distance between 
the views of Russell and Grey and those of Molesworth and Gladstone was 
in fact small. The London Evening Mail perceptively observed after one 
spirited exchange between the Russell government and Molesworth that if 
actions rather than words were to be trusted, Molesworth had no more 
ardent Supporter: than the very ministers who denounced him for his "Little 
England" views,* for all agreed on the principle of colonial self-government 
and reduction of British expenditures for colonial purposes. 

The terms “Little Englander,” “Colonial Reformer,” and "Liberal Im- 
perialist" thus frustrate rather than facilitate comprehension of British colon- 
ial policy. They suggest a clash of opposites, which on examination proves to 
be nonexistent. The labels "humanitarian" and "philanthropist" on the other 
hand do have some value as a description of a particular philosophy. But 
these have been used as if they represented a community of viewpoint far 

24 Klaus Knorr, British Colonial Theories, 1570-1850 ey prinio, 1944), 354. 
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broader than the facts justify. After 1834 there was no humanitarian influ- 
ence in British colonial policy. There were-humanitarian influences. Men who 
considered themselves “humanitarians” advocated widely differing lines of 
policy. 

Certainly the upsurge of clica in the late eighteenth and in the 
nineteenth centuries involved tremendous pio for British policy 
toward “backward races,” not only within the British Empire but throughout 
the world. Those who were caught up by the fervor of the evangelical move- 
ment in many instances experienced the mental and physical anguish of a 
tortured conscience followed by the ecstasy of spiritual rebirth. The effects of 
conversion were often startling. It could transform a former slave trader into a 
clergyman whose message to the world was poured out in the hymn “How 
Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds.”?’ The duty of the reborn was not only to 
cleanse the soul by prayer and good works but to witness to the benighted, 
and the great missionary societies that were formed at the end of the eight- 
eenth century were expressions of this zeal for the conversion of the heathen. 
Cynics were quick to point out that the saints suffered from spiritual long- 
sightedness, since their perception of social evils at the far ends of the earth 
was far clearer than their recognition of misery at home. Thomas Carlyle in 
Past and Present turned his fury on the maudlin sentimentalists of Exeter 
Hall who wept at the injustices to the savages, but were unaffected by scenes 
in their own society which to him were abhorrent: 


O Anti-Slavery Convention, loud-sounding long-eared Exeter Hall—But in 
thee too is a kind of instinct towards justice, and I will complain of nothing. 
Only black Quashee over the seas being once sufficiently attended to, wilt thou 
not perhaps open thy dull sodden eyes to the "sixty-thousand valets in London 
itself who are yearly dismissed to the streets, to be what they can when the 
season ends"; or to the hunger-stricken, pallid, yellow-coloured “Free Labourers” 
in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Buckinghamshire, and all other shires! These Yellow- 
coloured, for the present, absorb all my sympathies. . . .?? 


It is not within the province of this discussion to evaluate fully the 
justice of Carlyle’s attack. But it is relevant to point out that “humani- 
tarianism” in the first half of the nineteenth century did not imply a reorder- 
ing of the social and economic hierarchy; it did not attack the validity of the 
immutable laws of economics. The “saints” were not unconcerned with evils 
at their doorstep, as Caryle alleged, and humanitarianism did contribute to 
reforms which ameliorated the condition of the poor and, indeed, indirectly 


27 John Newton’ quit the slave trade in 1755 at the age of thirty, experienced conversion, 
and became an Anglican clergyman and rector of Olney. With the poet William Cowper he 
wrote the Olney Hymns, published in 1779. 
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to the transformation of the society. But he was correct when he cried that 
they were stirred by the dramatic and the exotic far more than by subtle 
forms of injustice. Graphic descriptions of the horrors of the slave trade could 
evoke profound indignation, and attacks on legal slavery could prodùce a 
movement of power sufficient to cause Parliament to pass legislation to end 
such abhorrent practices. But the leaders of these campaigns tended to accept 
stereotypes of “black Quashee” and of those who oppressed him which bore 
no relationship to flesh and blood human beings. 

The preoccupation of Exeter Hall was not with understanding; it was 
engaged in a crusade against evil, and understanding would have blurred the 
issues. This characteristic gave it the power to destroy the institution of legal 
slavery in the British Empire, but it did not give it the wisdom to cope in- 
telligently with the more complex forms of racial problems that remained 
after 1834. The missionary magazines of this era are filled with descriptions 
of the essentially noble qualities of the children of nature whom the mission- 
aries sought to win for Christ. One article, typical of many, appeared in 1836 
under the title “The Humane and Generous Caffre,” describing the heroism 
of a tribesman who had rescued a white child whose father had been killed 
by the Kaffırs during the war and had carried him to safety in Graham’s 
Town. Despite this act of nobility, he was imprisoned as a spy.*? The antith- 
esis thus represented of the virtuous savage and the ignoble settler was a 
standard stereotype which provoked the anger not only of the white colonists 
generally but of those in the colonial society who were most concerned with 
the welfare of the tribesmen. Andries Stockenstrom, who was cursed by the 
frontiersmen of Cape Colony and commended by the missionaries as a “hu- 
manitarian,” in 1830 condemned the “Exeter Hall” mentality in these terms: 


. experience has too well taught that independent of the ignorant, prejudiced 
and deluded part of the community in England (whose opinion we might 
contemn) even extensive circles among the truly worthy and respectable, whose 
approbation & support are in every respect desirable will at once set down as a 
narrow minded and oppressive enemy of the Aborigines and other coloured 
classes—and as hostile to their amelioration,—any man who shall presume in 
the least to differ with those . . . to whose views they have made their own 

` reasoning powers entirely subservient.30 


Even among the missionaries themselves there were those who condemned 
the “humanitarians” of England for their unrealistic appraisal of the nature 


of tribal society and their lack of understanding of the complexities of the 
settler-tribesman conflict. In southern Africa such views were frequently 


29 Missionary Magazine, VI (Nov. 1836), 85-86. 
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expressed by representatives of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. One of their 
most prominent missionaries, the Reverend Mr. W. B. Boyce, wrote that “the 
undiscriminating and unreasonable prejudice of a class of philanthropists in 
Britain, has thrown back the Kaffer to his former degraded condition as the 
vassal of a tyrannical feudal lord.”** The Wesleyan and the London Societies 
were at times in a state of open hostility to each other, and the advice they 
offered governors for the resolution of the “native problem" was frequently 
contradictory. The Select Committee on the Aborigines, which was domi- 
nated by its chairman Thomas Fowell Buxton, quoted approvingly from the 
sermon of one evangelical minister that “it is our office to carry civilization 
and humanity, peace and good government, and above all, the knowledge of 
the true God, to the uttermost ends of the earth."9? Those objectives were 
not necessarily harmonious, and the committee’s report was of little use as a 
guide to policy. Indeed, it was virtually ignored. 

Humanitarians could agree that protection for the aborigines should be 
afforded by the executive as representative of the home government and could 
not safely be entrusted to a local legislature; they were united in opposition 
to unjust seizure of lands by European settlers and to a labor system which 
would subject unsophisticated peoples to indefinite terms of servitude. They 
believed that the salvation of these peoples in this world and the next could be 
attained only through religious instruction and education. Their influence 
in defense of the aborigines was of great significance. They contributed to 
the emphasis which in the twentieth century was to develop into the princi- 
ple of trusteeship;?? they appealed to the conscience of British society against 
what many of their contemporaries considered the natural law by which the 
strong exterminated or enslaved the weak; and the violence with which they 
have subsequently been condemned by white racists is a measure of their 
effectiveness. But the cohesion of purpose and political power of the humani- 
tarians has been greatly exaggerated. The principles of “Exeter Hall” were so 
broad that their effect on specific decisions in imperial policy after the 
Emancipation Act was amorphous. The language of humanitarianism was 
conventional in the Victorian Age and was used by those who were hostile 
to the saints of Exeter Hall. Every respectable Englishman believed himself 
motivated by Christian principles. Colonel George Gawler, writing to the 
commander of his son’s regiment, expressed pratification at the outbreak of 
a Kaffir war, which would give the young man an opportunity to do his 
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duty, and concluded, “I have always laboured to impress upon him that, 
whether in or out of the Army, 'the Christian is the highest style of man'; and 
I am grateful to God that my son, though far away, remembers my admoni- 
tion.”** Sir Benjamin D'Urban, whose annexation of the territory of the 
Amaxhosa to the Kei River was attacked by the London Missionary Society, 
asserted with conviction that his opponents were pseudo philanthropists and 
that his measures promoted the interests of "humanity, policy, and real future 
security" for both settlers and tribesmen.?® His mercuric subordinate Harry 
Smith exploded that "those Canting Ultra Philanthropists will be the curse 
of the very people to serve whom they are gulling the People of England, and 
making a British Minister crouch to their d—d Jesuitical procedure." *® 
An individual in different situations might be labeled a "humanitarian" 
and an advocate of economy. Sir James Stephen has been described by his 
biographer as a “Christian humanitarian,"?" and that description fits him as 
well as any statesman of his day. But in his counsel on policy in Cape Colony, 
Stephen advocated retrenchment with all the vigor of the most ardent disciple 
of Cobden and Bright. Earl Grey at times expressed views indistinguishable 
from those advocated by the missionary societies, as when he sought to pro- 
mote the organization of tribes north and west of the Vaal River for defense 
against the Boer, and on other occasions his policy seemed to be dictated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. These differences in emphasis do not imply 
a contradiction in their philosophies. It would be a misconception to consider 
"humanitarians" and “Exchequer minds" as at opposite ends of a spectrum 
of opinion. Few nineteenth-century humanitarians would have been prepared 
to demand large levies on the British treasury for the execution of their 
schemes for promoting the welfare of “backward peoples"; they shared with 
the generality of the British middle classes a deep aversion to tax burdens for 
any purpose, colonial or domestic. They might contribute, and many con- 
tributed generously, in time and money to the work of a private society, but 
in their capacities as merchants, manufacturers, professional men, or land- 
owners they expected vigorous economy in their government's budget. 'To the 
leaders of the humanitarians, as to Gladstone, economy was a religion. 
Ministers showed public deference to the great missionary societies, and 
their dispatches were often couched in humanitarian language. But they 
could find humanitarian support for widely varying lines of policy. In South 
Africa some humanitarians opposed expansion; others supported the exten- ` 
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sion of British authority for the protection of tribes beyond the cape frontier. 
At times advocates of reduced imperial expenditures favored expansion and 
at other times retreat. | | 

À great diversity of interests wore humanitarian garb. 'The Hudson's Bay 
Company professed to be promoting the well-being of the Indians; the New 
Zealand Company stated that one of its principal aims was advancement of 
the welfare and civilization of the Maoris. English residents of Port Natal 
before the annexation of 1843 called for the dispatch of imperial troops partly 
on humanitarian grounds—the protection of tribesmen against the heartless 
Boers—though there was reason for suspicion that their own self-interest was 
a predominant consideration $ 

Buxton's Select Committee of 1835-1837 opposed treaties with unciv- 
ilized peoples as a source of disputes rather than of mutual security; 
other humanitarians, including Dr. John Philip, superintendent in South 
Africa of the London Missionary Society, espoused such treaties. British 
governors professed to be following a humanitarian line when they adopted 
the treaty system in southern Africa. Whatever policy the government chose 
to pursue could be defended on the basis of humanitarianism. But the uni- 
versal use of humanitarian language does not mean the universal ascendancy 
of humanitarian influences, and the humanitarians’ own assessment is a most 
unreliable basis for determining their actual strength. 

The “humanitarians” and their detractors shared a conviction that British 
society had a higher destiny than the extension of its physical influence, Vic- 
torians long before Kipling's reference to "the lesser breeds without the law" 
had a sense of moral and intellectual superiority, which often expressed itself 
as arrogance. But coupled with this conviction was an acceptance of obliga- 
tion which even in an age of free trade and retrenchment was never entirely 
absent. British law, the most enlightened distillation of the best in the human 
intellect, was an article for export, and the conferral of British order, security, 
and justice was a priceless boon. Of this sense of destiny, the humanitarian 
movement was one, but only one, manifestation, and in recasting the inter- 
pretation of nineteenth-century imperial policy this broader "missionary" im- 
pulse must be given greater recognition. 

As is painfully evident to any serious student of imperial history, British 


38 This humanitarian justification for self-interest continued after the arrival of the troops. 
The commandant of Port Natal wrote that "the English residents, in order to get servants cheap, 
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philanthropy in excuse." Smith to Sir George Napier, Nov. 7, 1842, in John Bird, Annals of 
Natal (2 vols., Pietermaritzburg, 1888), II, 125. C. F. J. Muller, Die Britse Owerheid en die 
Groot Trek (Cape 'Town, 1949), 216, states that of all the confirmed philanthropists, Sir James 
Stephen was far and away the most important. 
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policy in the nineteenth century was characterized by apparent inconsistencies 
which seem to defy coherent analysis. 'The labels of "Little Englander,” “Co- 
lonial Reformer," and "Humanitarian" are subject to indictment in large 
part because they produce a false impression of symmetry. Any new approach 
will require a creative imagination, but unlike earlier interpretations must be 
based upon careful examination of the facts. 


«<= Notes and Suggestions « « » 


American Historians and the Study of Urbanization 
Eric E, Lamparp* 


PUBLIC concern with the nation's cities and their “problems” is almost as 
old as the cities themselves. Like beauty, however, problems exist in the 
eye of the beholder; they reveal more about the nature of the observer, per- 
haps, than about the object observed. Thus, after more than half a century 
of problem-oriented research on cities, it is surprising how little we know 
about the PEDEM of urbanization, or, to adapt Josh Billings, how much 
we know "that ain't so.” The proliferation of undergraduate courses in urban 
sociology, the mushroom growth of a planning profession, and the lively 
interest of politicians and publicists in "the exploding metropolis" should not 
obscure the fact that we have neglected the study of social processes that 
create cities. À review of literature in the field, moreover, gives rise to an 
uneasy feeling that many of us, historians and social scientists alike, are still 
working with outmoded concepts and inadequate tools. Revival of public 
concern in recent years, therefore, provides an occasion for intellectual stock- 
taking which is long overdue.’ It may be helpful to consider some of the 
possible shortcomings as they have affected historical studies of American 
cities. 

Until recently historians have had little cause for satisfaction with their 
contributions to the field. American urban history—what there is of it—is 
largely the history of cities and their “problems,” not the history of urbaniza- 
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tion. Scholars have been preoccupied with biographies of particular com- 
munities, with case studies in urban rivalry, or the general "impact" of the 
city on society, rather than the study of urbanization as a societal process? 
We know little beyond a bare statistical outline of the secular phenomenon 
of population concentration, the multiplication of points of concentration, or 
of relations among concentrations of different size and density in various parts 
of the country at different times in our history. Studies of this sort are, to be 
sure, the province of demographers, and historical demography is a most 
arcane science, yet ignorance of these fundamentals of social structure and 
organization has not prevented historians from speculating at length on the 
"significance" of westward migration nor from composing doleful accounts 
of urban-industrial transformation in the late nineteenth century. A serious 
social history of the United States ought to begin with the study of population. 

Within the historical guild, only ancient and medieval scholars seem to 
have regarded the causes and consequences of population concentration as 
an essential part of the study of social change. Ancient historians often made 
the growth of cities coterminous with the development of civilization.’ Prom- 
inent medievalists treated the growth of cities almost as an antibody to the 
rural stagnation implicit in older notions of Naturalwirtschaft and manori- 
alism. Localized urban developments are thought to have accelerated the 
decline of medieval parochialism and to have helped energize dynamic, ac- 
quisitive communities—the forerunners of modern industrialism.* 'This kind 
of discourse, acceptable to the historical economists, sociologists, and geogra- 
phers who once throve in the somber forests of German Wissenschaft and 
the more lucent groves of French civilisation, did not take root in the United 
States; it was decidedly out of place around the seminar tables of graduate 
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schools of American history. After all, Americans had been taught that the 
United States was born in the country, that its most cherished institutions 
and ways of life were uniquely shaped in a rustic mold. The yeoman, the 
pioneer, the frontiersman, the cultivator, and their near neighbors, the in- 
dependent craftsman and -enterpriser, were the idealized types: the original 
and noblest representatives of the nation's spirit and character. This agrarian 
view of society was supported by much literary and statistical evidence, Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, it hardened into ideology. If European society 
was in any sense "urban," then the E was part of the bag of tricks rejected 
in 1776. 

What American historians o bat from their pilgrimage abroad 
was a methodological passion for particularism and formal documentation. 
Up to a point this was salutary, but when historians looked for conceptual 
frameworks to explain American development, they mistook the phenomena 
of variation and difference for “uniqueness.” It was easy to believe, in Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner’s words, that the “true point of view” could be found 
in "the Great West." For all but political purposes, the historic connection 
between the rise of a "manufacturing civilization" in the Northeast and a 
“continually advancing frontier line" in the interior was ignored. The 
centrifugal currents of migration obscured centripetal currents from view. 
Although some historical studies of municipalities (largely legalistic or fiscal) 
had been published by Johns Hopkins University before Turner’s influential 
paper on “the frontier,” the general approach to the city had been set in 1888 
when James Bryce (and his American informants Seth Low and Frank J. 
Goodnow) published The American Commonwealth. Bryce concluded that 
the growth of great cities was “among the most significant and least fortunate 
changes in the character of the population” — the first century of the 
Republic. 

The kind of socioeconomic generalization coe crept in with the “new 
history” after the turn of the century was, from the standpoint of a history 
of urbanization, not a very notable, advance over the older preoccupations 
with origins or uniqueness. Following such economists as C. H. Cooley, E. A. 
Ross, and A. T. Hadley, increases in the number and size of city populations 
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The American Commonwealth (2 vols., New York and London, 1889), I , 593. By the nineties, 
agitation for “good government” and municipal reform had given rise to a number of special- 
ized periodicals such as: Municipal Affairs, City Government, Public Improvements, Good Gov- 
ernment, Park & Cemetery, and the American Magazine of Civics. See also "Municipal Reform 
Organizations,” Philadelphia Publications of the National Municipal League, Pamphlet No. 4, 
1895. For bibliography, R. T. Daland, “Political Science and the Study of Urbanism, A Bibli- 
ographical Essay,” American Political Science Review, LI (June 1957), 491-509. 
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were regarded as passive incidents in the growth and refinement of trans- 
portation systems or as an outcome of the Industrial Revolution of the late 
nineteenth century. Unfortunately, the conceptual framework for the analysis 
of urban phenomena was a peculiar compound of agrarian folklore and 
reformist outrage. Cities were treated almost exclusively as political and social 
"problems." A genuine disgust with “urban” conditions combined with an in- 
grained rural romanticism (a literary and political doctrine) to spread the 
conviction that cities were costly deviants from some natural, more verdant, 
order of community life. When they bothered with the subject at all, his- 
torians became absorbed in the minutiae of urban biography or explored 
the careers of reform movements which attempted to lift man up from his 
fallen “urban” condition. The only urban history was, for long, written by 
men with a reforming bent and the bulk of city histories by chroniclers of 
local fame.® In either case, the process of urbanization was overlooked. 

In the last quarter century and, more especially, in the last decade, urban 
history has gained greater stature among professional historians. In 1921 Ed- 
ward Channing had pointed to the “urban migration" of the years 1815-1848 
as a neglected aspect of changes that accompanied: the development of the 
trans-Appalachian West. But it was not until 1933 that urban history 
excited general interest with the publication of Arthur M. Schlesinger’s The 
Rise of the City, in which was detailed much of the substance of urban- 
industrial changes in the late nineteenth century.’ By 1952 Blake McKelvey 
could list fifty-odd volumes devoted to one or another aspect of the nation's 
urban past covering the early colonial period to the present day.” Mean- 
while the urban-industrial transformation had become part of the furniture 
displayed in every up-to-date textbook of United States history and in the 


$ On the changing emphases of early city historians, sec the case study by R. Richard Wohl 
and A. Theodore Brown, “The Usable Past: A Study of Historical Traditions in Kansas City," 
Huntington Library Quarterly, XXIII (May 1960), 237—559. 

T Edward , History of the United States (6 vols., New York, 1905-25), V, 70-92; 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Rise of the City, 1878-1808 (New York, 1933). By 192%, if not 
before, Turner himself recognized the need for "an urban reinterpretation of our history”: cited 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Paths to the Present (New York, 1949), 210. 

8 Blake McKelvey, “American Urban History Today," ‘American Historical Review, LVII 
(July 1952), 919-29, provides the most comprehensive survey of literature in the field. Among 
more recent titles are: Lewis Atherton, Main Street on the Middle Border (Bloomington, Ind., 
1954); Arthur Mann, Yankee Reformers in the Urban Age (Cambridge, Mass., 1954); Carl 
Bridenbaugh, Cities in Revolt: Urban Life tn America, 1743-1776 (New York, 1955); Nelson 
M. Blake, Water for the Cities (Syracuse, N. Y., 1956); Constance M. Green, ‘American Cities 
in the Growth of the Nation (London and New York, 1957); Richard C. Wade, The Urban 
Frontier: The Rise of Western Cities, 1790-1830 (Cambridge, Mass., 1959). Among the out- 
standing city histories are: Bessie L, Pierce, A History of Chicago (3 vols., New York, 1937, 1940, 
1957); Blake McKelvey, Rochester (3 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1945, 1949, 1956), and Bayrd 
Still, Milwaukee, The History of a City (Madison, Wis,, 1948). The only general work on urban- 
ization is still a comparative treatment by Adna F. Weber, The Growth of Cities in the Nine- 
teenth Century (New York, 1899). 
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flood of source books piled on undergraduates. The post-Civil War “im- 
pact" of the city on farm, family, church, politics, and, not least, on people 
is recounted in dolorous terms. It provides a necessary, disturbing overture 
to more reassuring harmonies achieved in the ensuing era of progressive re- 
form. It helps fill a political void between the "End of Reconstruction" and 
the "Populist Revolt." Discussion centers on the conflict between an ex- 
panding urban-industrialism and a retreating rural-agrarianism in which old 
American values and institutions were at stake. Out of the upheaval stemmed 
a need for reform in government, law, economy, religion, social attitudes and 
relations. Thanks in part to the “progressive movement," the promise of 
American life was eventually made good.” What was essential to the old 
"rural" way of life was adapted, in modified form, to the new "urban" way. 
By the rgoo's the urban-industrial matrix appears so well established that 
social historians take it for granted. While a few isolated pockets of "rural" 
America are left fighting a political rear-guard action against the twentieth 
century, urban-rural conflict no longer provides an adequate dialectic of 
change. The city drops out of the summary treatments of social history and 
only reappears in recent years as a point of departure for considering the 
rise of suburbia.? Needless to add, these superficial generalizations about 
the city were based neither on the piecemeal monographic work of urban 
historians nor upon any systematic study of urbanization. Apart from re- 
ducing the profession's myopic obsession with "the frontier," we doubt 
whether the “urban impact" school accomplished much of lasting importance 
to historiography. 

‘The small body of professional urban historians may be exempted from 
many of these strictures. They place their communities in historical context 
and deal concretely with the growth of population, economic development, 
characteristics of native- and foreign-born residents, the deficiencies of mu- 
nicipal administration, powers, and finance. They point, moreover, to the 


9 See, e.g Carl N. Degler, Out of Our Past: The Forces That Shaped Modern America (New 
York, 1959), 362. Also, Roy Lubove, “The Twentieth Century City: The Progressive as Munici- 
pal Reformer,” Mid-America, XLI (Oct. 1959). 

10 Fortunately we have been spared the "Ruli-blown “urban interpretation” of American history 
against which William Diamond warned: “On the Dangers of an Urban Interpretation of His- 
tory," Historiography and Urbanixation, ed. Eric F. Goldman (Baltimore, 1941), 67-108. But 
if one rejoices at our immunity from another variant of monism, it is necessary to add that the 
writing of American history has for too long been structured in terms of antithetical groups and 
forces in dialectical conflict: “The East" and “the frontier,” the democracy against “Business” 
or “Government,” "agriculture" and “industry,” “rural” versus “urban,” and so on. Such cate- 
gories disclose an overly “political” view of historical change. For social historians, at least, it 
is necessary to explore the underlying structural and organizational changes that go much 
deeper than the epiphenomenal patterns of politics. Developments discussed above, for example, 
might be viewed as the unfolding of diverse (and sometimes contradictory) effects of a multi- 
linear process of growth: industrializanon, one of the concomitants of which, under certain 
technological and institutional conditions, has been the urbanization of population. 
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opportunties for economic, social, and cultural improvement which a large 
and varied population permits. As a consequence, urban history is no longer 
regarded as a mere chronicle of local color and description, but as a potentially 
important perspective on many aspects of regional and national development. 
The study of particular communities and of general “urban problems” may 
illuminate subjects previously neglected or treated only within the "over- 
aggregated" framework of the nation as a whole. In many respects, the United 
States is not a whole, and, if the thrusts of technology and pulls of opportunity 
tend to make people and places more alike and to reduce the divisive force 
of provincial influences in national affairs, the history of cities reveals how 
often community life has diverged from the mainstream. 

It is precisely at this point, however, that historical particularism breaks 
down and that the potential asset becomes a present liability. We do. not 
know enough about urbanization or "urban" characteristics in general to 
determine what is unique or otherwise in the experience of particular com- 
munities. The variant "facts of history” cannot be defined nor their signifi- 
cance appraised until they are treated in relation to larger conceptual frame- 
works, yet the conventional type of local history, though monumental in 
detail, seldom furnishes data in forms that are readily adaptable to macro- 
scopic treatment. We lack, therefore, not only generalized frameworks of 
analysis but consistent and comparable data relevant to them. We need to 
identify the functions and characteristics that are associated with populations 
of different size and density countrywide, to discriminate among small towns, 
cities, and metropolises, and among such places in varying regional contexts 
over time. By such means we might secure a more systematic empirical 
knowledge of ürbanization and its concomitants on the basis of which our 
particularizations about this or that community would be more pertinent 
and precise. Ás it is, the multiplication of case studies may only add to con- 
fusion, unless their findings can be related to larger and more comprehensive 
frames of reference. 

A definition of urbanization in terms of population concentration provides 
a framework for the study of cities, which is relatively unambiguous. Urbani- 
zation is conceived as a societal process resulting in the formation of cities. 
If urbanization is sustained, the number and size of cities increase, and a 
larger proportion of the population comes to live in cities. Cities may con- 
tinue to exist after urbanization has slackened or ceased all together. Alter- 
natively, intensification of the process may eventually produce an urbanized 
society in which an overwhelming majority of the population is concentrated 
in and around urban centers. 'The entire span of American history from the 
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seventeenth century furnishes examples of all these possibilities. At first, the 
process was sporadic and highly localized along the seaboards, later it ac- 
celerated, especially in the Northeast after 1820.44 Each subsequent phase of 
westward migration contributed to urbanization regionally and nationally, 
and, before the close of the nineteenth century, it affected every part of the 
continental territory in some degree. Both centrifugal and centripetal move- 
ments of population marked American history from the outset and continued 
long after the disappearance of “the frontier."!? A varying rate of urbaniza- 
tion has been a characteristic feature of the larger settlement pattern assumed 
by the growing population as it organized to control, utilize, and enjoy 
a greater volume and variety of material goods and services. Its association 
with rising average levels of living has been demonstrably close? 

But in order for cities to grow there had to be means as well as motives. 
Although we may conclude from their performance that Americans have 
prized material achievement, we cannot use this observation to explain the 
achievernent, let alone the pattern of community development. The motiva- 
tions that give rise to organized human communities are doubtless inherent 
in urbanization, but are distinct from it. They are in no generic sense “ur- 
ban" as opposed, say, to "rural" motivations. It is the means, therefore, that 
at once created the material abundance and gave form and focus to related 
movements of people. In the broadest sense of the word, these means have 
been technological Neither population increase nor technological progress, 
however, is to be identified exclusively with cities, but both may give rise 
to urbanization and hence to cities. As Hope Tisdale has argued, technology 


11 “The proportion between rural and town population of a country is an important fact in 
its interior economy and condition. It determines in a great degree, its capacity for manu- 
factures, the extent of its commerce, and the amount of its wealth. . . . Whatever may be the 
good or evil tendencies of populous cities, they are the result to which all countries that are at 
once fertile, free, and intelligent inevitably tend." George Tucker, The Progress of the United 
States in Population and Wealth in Fifty Years (Boston, 1843), 127. 

12 By the late 1840's more than half the population of Massachusetts and Rhode Island was 
urbanized. Before 1860 some 20 per cent of the nation's population lived in 392 urban places 
and, of this proportion, nearly 43 per cent lived in 9 cities or more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
By 1900 about 40 per cent of the United States population was resident in 1,735 urban centers. 
Between 1860 and 1900 the share of the United States population living in cities, 100,000 and 
over, rose by more than 10 percentage points; the share in cities under 10,000 increased by 
only 3 percentage points; and the share in the intermediate range rose by 6.6 percentage 
points. See also, Leon B. Truesdell, “The Development of the Urban-Rural Classification in the 
United States: 1874 to 1949," Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, ser. p-23, 
No. 1 (US Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Aug. 5, 1949), I-13. Everett S. 
Lee and Anne S. Lee, "Internal Migration Statistics for the United States," Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, LV (Dec. 1960), 664—97, for a discussion of concepts and sources 
on migration. 

18 For the association between urbanization of population and per capita personal incomes 
nationwide, 1870—1950, see Harvey S. Perloff ef al., Regions, Resources, and Economic Growth 
(Baltimore, 1960), 184—90, 274-83. For an intensive local study of the same association, see 
Anthony M. Tang, Economic Development in the Southern Piedmont, 1860-1950, Itt Impact on 
Agriculture (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1958). 
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is the sine qua non of urbanization, but the reverse is not true: “technology 
is not the exclusive property of the city; it operates in every province and 
pocket of society.” !* 

This conclusion reveals another serious deficiency in our thinking. The 
generic properties of urban and nonurban communities (usually lumped to- 
gether and labeled “rural”) have never been adequately defined. Too often, 
the terms "city" and "urban" have been given circular or tautologous mean- 
ings. Urban communities are said to exist when certain "problems" or social 
attributes take certain forms; communities are differentiated in terms of 
problems, but the problems are by definition "urban." Still worse, many 
writers have affirmed that cities are "ways of life" or "states of mind"; they 
refer quite loosely to “urban” attitudes, “urban” aspirations, or “urban” be- 
havior. Clearly we need a more comprehensive and searching theory of 
"community" in order to ascertain what is generically “urban” or otherwise 
in the American experience. Phenomena that are found in cities are not nec- 
essarily “urban” per se, and yet this is precisely what many scholars have 
implied. In this regard, measuring devices have often stood surrogates for 
theory. The urban-rural continuum, for example, merely substituted a linear ^ 
scale of demarcation for the original dichotomy of ideal types, with the op- 
posing "urban" and "rural" type constructs placed at the poles of the con- 
tinuum. The attributes of the types were reaffirmed by definition, and an 
assumption was madc that attributes varied together with the same degree 
of "urban" or "rural" quality along the continuum. While this was a gesture 
in the direction of common-sense understanding and represented a limited 
improvement in measurement, it was not an advance in theory. If, as Albert 
J. Reiss, Jr., has suggested, the variables selected to discriminate between 
"urban" and "rural" are themselves questionable, then the task of analysis 
remains all but insuperable.!® Propositions about relationships among social 
phenomena cannot be more reliable, from a heuristic standpoint, than the 
concepts they purport to link. 

14 Tisdale, “Process of Urbanization,” 311-16, 

18 Albert J. Reiss, Jr., “An Analysis of Urban Phenomena,” in Metropolis in Modern Life, ed. 
Fisher, 41-49, argues that we have little evidence that the variables (invention and creativity, com- 
plex division of labor, agricultural activity, size of settlement, etc.) actually discriminate among 
communal forms; that we do not know whether such variables are independent sources of varia- 
tion, or whether the discriminating variables are exhaustive sets descriptive of communal forms. 
Otis D. Duncan and Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Social Characteristics of Urban and Rural Communities 
1950 (New York, 1956), point out that the characteristics of populations ordered by city size 
along a continuum reveal a variety of patterns in relationship: that is, the relationship is not 
necessarily linear. The advantage of a simple demographic definition of urbanization, such as that 
suggested above (in terms of population concentration), is that it incorporates only two variables 
(population and space). Hence all other variables, for example, organizational or behavioral 
chara 


cteristics, may be allowed to vary independently. Thus the connection between urbanization 
and, say, a certain occupational structure is not prejudged. 
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When the problem of community types is approached from a somewhat 
different angle—one more congenial to historians, perhaps—by defining pre- 
requisites for cities, the business of conceptualization is not much advanced. 
Preconditions for cities are by definition preurban and cannot, therefore, be 
attributes of urban communities as such. They may be "rural? or more likely 
something else again to which the adjective “rural” is attached merely to sig- 
nify location, not the properties of a distinctive community type within the 
scope of the urban-rural dichotomy. If anything, the emergence of such con- 
ditions should be considered, as in the case of technological progress, in a 
broader societal or cultural framework. 

Analytical confusion has been compounded, moreover, because the “urban 
impact” school of social historians, like its counterpart in sociology, has identi- 
fied the pathological with the normative conditions of city life. As if its 
political shortcomings were not enough, the city milieu has been represented 
as a cockpit of social disorganization, anonymity, impersonality, and deviant 
behavior.** Secondary relationships among people are assumed to have multi- 
plied at the expense of primary relationships. By implication, the country 
remained a place for natural, personal, and hence more “satisfying” human 
relationships." It is curious, therefore, that, at about the time when “the 
city problem” was being taken over by social scientists from nineteenth- 
century moralizers and reformers, a new species of scientist also appeared 
in the country to succeed the old uplifters and grass-roots improvers. While 
the private inclinations and public affiliations of rural sociologists required 
due deference to the “agrarian myth,” their professional concerns compelled 
them to take a more critical view of country life. They found an urgent need 
to reform its attitudes and ameliorate its conditions. In the country no less 
than in the city, health, housing, education, social relations, and even religion 
were found wanting.** 


18 Josiah Strong, The Twentieth Century City (New York, 1898); id., The Challenge of the 
City (New York, 1907); Delos F. Wilcox, Great Cities in America: Their Problems and Their 
Government (New York, 1910); John W. Bookwalter, Rural versus Urban: Their Conflict and 
Its Cause (New York, 1911). Robert C. Brooks, Bibliography of Municipal Problems and City 
Conditions (2d ed., New York, 1901), is an invaluable guide to the contemporary discussion at 
home and abroad. 

17 Robert E, Park et al., The City (Chicago, 1925). While Louis Wirth thought of the city 
as the historic center of progress, learning, and of improved living standards, he still character- 
ized it as the locus of poverty, crime, and social disorganization: "Urbanism as a Way of Life," 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (July 1938), 1-24. More recently, sce Cities Are Abnormal, 
ed. Elmer T. Peterson (Norman, Okla., 1946). 

18 Rural experts hoped to make country people as well off as city people were thought to be. 
The Country Life Movement was described by Liberty Hyde Bailey as “the working out of a 
desire to make rural civilization as effective and satisfying as other civilization.” The Country-Life 
Movement in the United States (New York, 1911), 1-30. George W, Fiske conceded the need 
"to make country life as satisfying as city life and country forces as effective as city forces.” The 
Challenge of the Country: A Study of Country Life Opportunity (New York and London, 1913), 
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In most of these respects the “urban impact” historians seem to have been 
greatly influenced by the substantive writing of contemporary critics and the 
prescriptive writing of the early social scientists. The city is “abnormal,” 
and rural life is presumed wholesome and sane, at least until the serpent of 
industrialism crept into the garden during the late nineteenth century.’® 
Neither historians nor sociologists, however, developed a very clear notion 
of what constitutes a "normal" community by which one could judge the 
relevance of their findings. It was wise, perhaps, not to attempt a definition 
when most communities were experiencing rapid and far-reaching change.” 
Evidently much was rotten in the state of both city and country, but it 
seems likely that the diagnoses of both sorts of social doctor were based upon 
a rather artificial criterion: if not the Garden of Eden, then some romantic, 
corporate ideal of a preindustrial Arcadia. Both seem to have accepted the 
compartmentalization of society into “urban” and “rural” types and to have 
adopted the somewhat superficial distinctions made by economists between 
“industry” and “agriculture.” When challenged on this, however, the histori- 
ans, unlike the sociologists, were unable to fall back on the rather lame excuse 
that they were only talking about “ideal types.” ” 

Some of these older confusions and misconceptions are still found in 
social science literature. Thus, when changes in technology and social organi- 
zation (notably cheap electric power transmission, the automobile, and rising 
levels of per capita personal income) permitted some relaxation of population 
concentration after World War I and contributed to the reshaping of the 


1-58. Ernest R. Groves, Rural Problems of Today (New York, 1918), 119-36, confirmed the 
powerful attraction exerted by the city over “the rural mind.” A more serious account of rural- 
urban differences was essayed by Warren H. Wilson, “Country versus City,” Papers and Pro- 
ceedings, Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society, XI (Chicago, 1915). 
See also Edmund deS. Brunner, Growth of a Science: A Half-Century of Rural Soctological 
Research in the United States (New York, 1957). 

19 For the urban-industrial "impact" on the old American way, see, e.g., Avery O. Craven 
and Walter Johnson, The United States: Experiment in Democracy (Boston, 1947), 441-64, 
514-32; Harvey Wish, Society and Thought in Modern America (New York, 1952), 71-147; 
William E. Leuchtenburg, The Perils of Prosperity, 1914-32 (Chicago, 1958), 2-10. 

20 Municipal socialists apart, the most common standard advocated by practical-minded 
reformers was the model of the well-managed, efficient, business corporation. Richard T. Ely, 
The Coming City (New York, 1902), 58-61, however, suggests a better ideal was “the city as 
a well-ordered household.” On the “efficiency movement” and the “commission government 
movement,” see Henry Bruére, The New City Government (New York and London, 1913), 
40-124. 

21 “To set up ideal-typical polar concepts such as I have done . . . does not prove that city 
and country are fundamentally and necessarily different. It does not justify mistaking the hypo- 
thetical characteristics attributed to the urban and rural modes of life for established facts, as 
has so often been done. . . ." Louis Wirth, Community Life and Social Policy (Chicago, 1956), 
173-74. Such compartmentalization detracts from the otherwise invaluable study of Wade, 
Urban Frontier, 341, when he concludes that by 1830 the West was divided into “two types of 
society—one rural and one urban.” A rather mechanical application of urban sociology, aggra- 
p by E of literary materials, is Blanche H, Gelfant, The American City Novel (Norman, 

» 1954). 
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nation’s metropolitan areas, the scholars had still not decided what the proper 
study of community involved. Many of the vague concepts and outworn 
techniques were carried over into the analysis of "suburban" and "rurban" 
phenomena. People were said to be moving out from congested cities in order 
to find greater personal dignity, more human relationships, and improved 
living conditions for themselves and their children? We learn from the popu- 
lar nonfiction paperbacks, nevertheless, that the 47,000,000 suburban Ameri- 
cans who, by 1950 enjoyed the utmost "togetherness" in an affluent society, 
were still this side of Paradise. Suburbanites apparently had become a lone- 
some crowd of other-directed organization "status-seekers," gazing out from 
their cracked picture windows at a wilderness of commodities and a woefully 
neglected "social overhead." Meanwhile, central cities crumble, and the coun- 
tryside decays. | 

Perhaps all or much of this is so. We are not suggesting that social his- 
torians and critics have been perverse, only that in focusing so much upon 
"problems" they have neglected the study of process. They have not contrib- 
uted much to our understanding of urbanization and urbanism in the larger 
context of social change. To be sure, several recent historical studies have 
underlined the need for more general concerns. Commentaries by W. Stull 
Holt, R. Richard Wohl, and Bayrd Still, among others, have intimated some 
of the larger processes. A timely paper by Rowland Berthoff, in so far as it 
points to the phenomenon of mobility, gives a further hint of the direction in 
which American social historians may travel?? The point is not that his- 
torians have labored in vain nor, necessarily, that their interpretive schemes 
have not been useful for particular purposes, only that different kinds of evi- 
dence can be made available and: that more inclusive frames of reference 
must be devised. 

32 H. Paul Douglass, The Suburban Trend (New York, 1925). For a less sanguine account of 
earlier industrial decentralization, see Graham R. Taylor, Satellite Cities (New York, 1915). 
The transformation of congested central cities into "metropolitan areas" goes back in a number 
of instances before the widespread use of electric power and the internal combustion engine. 
Half a dozen large centers were affected before the 1890's: Leo F. Schnore, “The Timing of 
Metropolitan Decentralization,” Journal of American Institute of Planners, XXV. (Nov. 1959), 
200-206. See also, Eric E. Lampard, “The History of Cities in the Economically Advanced 
Arcas," Economic Development and Cultural Change, III (Jan. 1955), 124-26. 

28 W, Stull Holt, "Some Consequences of the Urban Movement in American History," 
Pacific Historical Review, XXII. (Nov. 1953), 337-51, cites the relevance to history of studies 
on such topics as the sources of urban population, the quality of migrants, trends in urban birth 
rates, urban psycbology, political thought and behavior. R. Richard Wohl, “Urbanism, Urbanity, 
and the Historians,” University of Kansas City Review, XXII (Autumn 1955), 53-61. Also 
perceptive commentary and suggestions by Bayrd Still in "Local History Contributions and 
Techniques in the Study of Two Colonial Cities,” Bulletin of the American Association for State 
and Local History, Y (Feb. 1959), 245-50. Rowland Berthoff, “The American Social Order: A 
Conservative Hypothesis," American Historical Review, LXV (Apr. 1960), 495514. Berthoff's 


assertion, however, that intellectual history "both rests upon and gives form to" economic, social, 
and cultural history is a proposition that remains to be demonstrated. 
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A useful societal framework is already at hand in the concept of the “eco- 
logical complex” as developed by Amos H. Hawley, Otis Dudley Duncan, 
Leo F. Schnore, and other human ecologists. This group of sociologists con- 
ceives of community structure as the outcome of a changing balance between 
population and environment (including habitat and other populations) medi- 
ated by technology and organization. “That the community is the essential 
adaptive mechanism," says Hawley, "may be taken as the distinctive hy- 
pothesis of ecology." Reciprocal interaction among these four variables has 
recently been identified by Duncan and Schnore as "the most fundamental 
premise in ecological thinking."?* 'The complex offers the historian a frame- 
work for the comparative study of the development and organization of in- 
terdependent communities in terms that embrace both westward and urban 
movements of population, changes in the spatial, occupational, and social 
structures of population, and of sustenance activities. It seems especially suited 
to the analysis of those economic and social changes which are associated 
with industrialization. 

The complex, of course, does not explain “the world in its: aspects,” but 
it does enable the historian to explore, for example, interrelationships among 
currents of migration, territorial division of labor and areal differentiation, 
the industrialization of agriculture, manufactures, and other economic ac- 
tivities. Social mobility can be examined not only in terms of the career 
movements of individuals but in light of changes in the composition of popu- 
lation and structurally induced changes in the labor force, which are them- 
selves a concomitant of industrialization. Changes in income distribution, a 
most pertinent index of changes in welfare, can also be linked to these struc- 
tural changes in productive activities. Phenomena that are associated, but 
not identical, with urbanization are likewise amenable to ecological analysis, 
for example, the emergence of bureaucratic hierarchies and other modes of 
functional organization that give coherence and direction to larger community 
systems. Án economic historian may be excused, perhaps, for citing the pio- 


24 Amos H. Hawley, Human Ecology: A Theory of Community Structure (New York, 1950), 
29-31, passim; Otis D. Duncan and Leo F. Schnore, "Cultural, Behavioral, and Ecological Per 
spectives in the Study of Social Organization," American Journal of Sociology, LXV (Sept. 1959). 
ras ee Leo F. Schnore, “Social Morphology and Human Ecology," ibid., LXIII (May 
1958), 6a 

35 Some of this ecological thinking i is reflected in Perloff es al., Regions, Resources, and Eco- 
nomic Growth, 284-92, passim. On social mobility, see Elbridge Sibley, “Some Demographic 
Clues to Stratification,” American Sociological Review, VII (June 1942), 322-30. It is estimated 
that some 150,000 workers per year on an average “ascended” from blue-collar to white-collar 
jobs in the period 1870-1930. If the occupational distribution of 1870 had persisted through 
1930, about 9,000,000 white-collar job holders in the latter year would have been manual 
laborers. See also Everett S. Lee, “The Turner Thesis Reöxamined,” American Quarterly, XII 


(Spring 1961), 77-83. 
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neer work of N. S. B. Gras which, if vitiated in some respects by its adherence 
to "stage" theory, foreshadowed many of these more recent and fruitful de- 
velopments in ecological thinking.* 

Criticisms have been made of historians for their omissions: their neglect 
of urbanization as a societal process, their failure to establish a generic mean- 
ing for the term "urban" as a distinctive community type, and their disre- 
gard, until recently, of almost all but deviant aspects of city life. Clearly, 
much remains to be done if urban history is to achieve a distinctive place as 
a field of historical research commensurate with the place of the city in 
society. We will need to go beyond the present style and scope of city bi- 
ographies and comparative studies. If the urban historian is to be more than 
a historian who happens to do his research and writing on the subject of 
cities, it will be necessary to show that the term "urban" explains something 
in history that cannot be better explained by recourse to other frames of ref- 
erence. In short, “urban” must signify not subject matter alone but a scheme 
of conceptualization, in much the same way as "economic" or "culture" his- 
tory. Viewed simply as subject matter, of course, the city is fair game for any 
historian, *urban" or otherwise. 

To avoid indiscriminate usage on the one hand and to escape the pitfalls 
of ideal type construction on the other, two distinctive but related approaches 
to urban history have been suggested in this paper: the study of urbanization 
as a societal process and the comparative study of communities in a frame- 
work of human ecology. The one focuses on the phenomenon of population 
concentration that results in an increase in the number and size of cities, the 
other on the changing structure and organization of communities in terms of 
four specific and quantifiable references. Urbanization is a phenomenon worth 
explaining in itself and one that may help in the explanation of other facets 
of social change. Relationships within and among communities are likewise 
worthy of independent study and may contribute to our knowledge of paral- 
lels and divergences that occur in the experience of larger aggregations, such 
as "regions" and nations. Both approaches, moreover, are designed to eluci- 
date concrete and particular situations in terms that are also used to explore 
more diverse and generalized outcomes. Together, they might provide a 
more certain and systematic foundation for the writing of American social 
history. 

20 N. S, B. Gras, “The Rise of the Metropolitan Community,” The Urban Community, ed. 
Ernest W, Burgess (Chicago, 1925), 183-91. Anotber economic historian with an implicit eco- 
logical approach, Abbott Payson Usher, defines his subject as follows: “Economic history is con- 
cerned with the description and the analysis of the mutual transformations taking place between 
human societies and their environment.” A History of Mechanical Inventions (paperback ed., 
Boston, 1959), 1—10. Chapters 11 and 11 of Usher's study are essential reading for social-economic 


historians concerned with the relation of particular events and individual efforts to the Roe 
social process. 


Japan's "Special Interests’ and the 
Washington Conference, 1921-22 
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THE Washington Conference, opening its sessions on November 12, 1921, 
was America’s answer, with British prodding, to the necessity of an under- 
standing on naval armaments, but the conference inevitably extended to prob- 
lems of the Pacific and the Far East. The major achievements at Washington 
were a far-reaching agreement on naval limitation, the Four-Power Treaty 
which replaced the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the Nine-Power Treaty for the 
preservation of China's integrity, satisfactory settlement of the Yap Island con- 
troversy and the Shantung problem, and Japan's public pledge to withdraw 
from Siberia. This conference, the greatest diplomatic gathering ever held 
in the United States to that date, created a *new order of sea power" in the 
Pacific and inaugurated the “Shidehara period," a happy decade of peaceful 
adjustment between the United States and Japan. _ 

Notable as the accomplishments of the Washington Conference were, it 
failed to reconcile, or even thoroughly to probe, the basic clash between the 
Open Door and Japan's claim to special interests in China. 'The United States 
had expected to make it an occasion for reasserting and reinvigorating its 
traditional Far Eastern policy, which had been compromised by the Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement during the First World War. (In this notoriously ambigu- 
ous document the United States had recognized Japan's special interests in 
China.) Japan was determined to obtain, in a multilateral treaty, another 
recognition of these interests and to reserve her freedom of action in Man- 
churia. In 1921, a year of war scare on both sides of the Pacific, peace called 
for compromise. Research into the Japanese archives, documents now avail- 
able to the historian as the result of Japan's defeat in the Pacific War, clarifies 
the nature of this compromise and suggests a new interpretation of the Nine- 
Power Treaty. 

In considering Japan's stand at the Washington Conference, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind always that Japan colored her interpretation of the Open 
Door by the light of the Rising Sun, that is, through the prisms of Nippon's 
"economic existence" and “national defense.” Although the Takashi Hara 
cabinet (1918-1921) had pronounced the nonintervention principle regarding 


* Mr. Asada, a doctoral candidate at Yale University, is interested in American diplomatic 
history and Far Eastern international relations. 
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China, Japan's aim to consolidate and extend her influence in Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia remained unchanged. The prolonged postwar economic 
slump, pervading the nation with a gloomy outlook on its future, tended to 
deepen the conviction that the survival of the Japanese Empire, and ultimately 
of the Japanese people, depended on their special interests in Manchuria and 
Mongolia. Less than two months before the Washington Conference, Premier 
Hara publicly stated that the Japanese, in order to fulfill their national des- 
tiny, were entitled to what was vital to their economic existence; no country, 
he said, had the right to force another to commit national suicide.* 

This plea of a “have-not” nation to open wide the "economic doors" of 
the world reflected semantic confusion among the Japanese about the term 
"Open Door." What had come increasingly to puzzle the State Department 
in its attempt to tie Japan to her oft-repeated pledges was the fact that the 
Japanese had been persistently asserting that they had not been violating the 
Open Door. The “Open Door,” then, must have meant different things to 
Japanese and to Americans. As the State Department had come to suspect, 
many Japanese understood this term in the tangible and material sense of 
throwing open China's resources for their exploitation rather than in the 
sense of equality of commercial opportunity for the citizens and subjects of 
all nations in China. To illustrate the resulting chaos of words, John V. A. 
MacMurray, chief of the Far Eastern Division of the State Department, sug- 
gested comparison between the Anglo-Saxon and the Japanese conceptions 
of what constituted respectability in the relations of the sexes; then “it will be 
clear . . . that the connotation of the phrase ‘equality of opportunity’ may not 
be to the Japanese what it is to the Occidental mind"? Whether or not the 
Washington Conference would succeed in clarifying these varying concepts 
remained to be seen. 

When the invitation to the conference arrived, Tokyo suspected an Anglo- 
American "intrigue" to put Japan to task for its aggressive expansionism and 
to strip it of the special interests that it had asserted in Manchuria and Mon- 


1 Nihon Gaikö Nempyó Narabi Shuyó Bunsho, 1840-1945 [Chronological Tables and the 
Major Documents of Japanese Diplomacy, 1840—1945], ed. Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(2 vols., Tokyo, 1955), I, 472—75, 501-503, 523-24; Takashi Hara, "Kókyü Heiwa no Senketsu 
Koan” [The Essential Prerequisites for Perpetual Peace], Gaikó ]ihó, XXXIV (Sept. 1921), 
32-44 

3 Yasuya Uchida (Foreign Minister) to Japanese plenipotentiaries, Dec. 8, 1921, Archives of 
the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs (microfilmed by the Library of Congress), reel MT 313, 
pp. 356-58. [The Foreign Ministry Archives will hereafter be cited with reel numbers and pages 
only. For more detailed references, see Checklist of Archives in the Japanese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Tokyo, Japan, 1868-1945, comp. Cecil H. Uyehara et al. (Washington, D. C., 1954).] 
Reel MT 306, 55-56; reel PVM 46, 213-16; Edward Bell (Tokyo) to Hughes, Jan. 8, 1921, 
State Department Decimal File, 711.0013/3 [Hereafter the State Department File will be cited 
with decimal numbers only.]; MacMurray’s memo, n.d., “The Open Door Policy," Papers 
of Stanley K. Hornbeck, Washington, D. C. 
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golia, Viscount Kikujirö Ishii, then ambassador to Paris, urged his govern- 
ment to expend utmost caution before accepting the invitation. The Foreign 
Ministry’s first tactic was to restrict the scope of Far Eastern problems to be 
discussed at the conference. Failing in this attempt, Tokyo decided to work 
through its ambassador in Washington. In a series of informal conversations 
Ambassador Kijürö Shidehara won Secretary Charles Evans Hughes’s dis- 
avowal of any design on the part of the United States to “drive Japan into 
a corner" and Hughes’s personal pledge to maintain an impartial stand 
between Japan and China at the coming conference. It was only after Shide- 
hara wired these reassurances that his government considered it safe to 
participate in the conference. Even then, the Japanese government attempted 
to persuade the powers to avoid all issues that it might construe as “accom- 
plished facts" and problems of "sole concern" to Japan and her Asiatic neigh- 
bors. In these guarded words, Japan said “hands off” Manchuria, Shantung, 
and Siberia. Resorting to presumption, Hughes (like John Hay in 1899) 
declared that Japan had unconditionally accepted his invitation. Tokyo chose 
not to persist in restricting the agenda, because, as Shidehara pointed out, 
Japan's stubbornness on this matter would cause further suspicions of its 
motives? 

With its back to the wall, the Japanese government began to prepare a 
counteroffensive. In case the conference should choose to meddle with Japan’s 
spheres in Manchuria and Mongolia, its delegates were instructed to propose 
that the fine-sounding principles preached by the powers be expanded to 
embrace not only China and Siberia, but also the whole Pacific area, that 
there must be fair and equal opportunity regarding exploitation of natural 
resources throughout this wide region. Tokyo planned to raise, if necessary, 
such a medley of problems as the status of the Philippines and Hawaii, the 
Monroe Doctrine and the neutralization of the Panama Canal, and the re- 
moval of economic barriers in India, French Indochina, and the Dutch East 


Indies. A more powerful bargaining point in Japan's hands was the immigra- . 


tion problem and the “abolition of racial inequality” in the United States 
and all areas washed by the waves of the Pacific. The racial ghost of the 
Paris Peace Conference was reappearing. 

The Tokyo leaders had conceived these far-reaching proposals as “potent 
weapons” with which to “restrain” the conference from interfering with 


® Ishii (Paris) to Uchida, July 11, xa, 1921, reel PVM 46, 11-80, 110; Uchida to Gonsuke 
Hayashi (London), July 14, 1921, ibid. 46, 117; Shidehara (Washington) to Uchida, July 23, 
1921, ibid., 224-25; proposed instruction to Shidehara, submitted to the cabinet meeting of 
gan 27, 1921, tbid., 800-10; Uchida to Shidehara, Oct. 13, 1921, ibid., 942-43; Shidehara to 

Uchida, Sept, 12, 15, 1921, reel MT 306, 203, 215-17; Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States: Diplomatic Papers, 1921 [hereafter cited as FR] (2 vols., Washington, 
D. C., 1936), I, 45, 78; Naoyoshi Ujita, Shidehara Kifürö (Tokyo, 1958), 70; Shidehara Kifürö, 
ed. Shidehara Heiwa Zaidan (Tokyo, 1955), 205, 234. 
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Japan's asserted "paramount" position on the Asiatic continent.‘ Introduc- 
tion of these confusing, irrelevant, but explosive issues would have raised 
such storms as might conceivably have shipwrecked the entire conference. 
That Japan seriously considered taking this risk attests to its desperate deter- 
mination to defend its special interests and the fruits of its — in 
East Asia. 

The State Department had fairly accurate knowledge of Japan's nee: 
A secret intermediary bearing a personal memorandum from Vice-Foreign 
Minister Masanao Hanihara had brought the intimation that the Japanese 
government would insist on confirmation of its rights in South Manchuria. 
And all this time the American “Black Chamber” was decoding and reading 
Japanese dispatches to and from Tokyo.® From these avenues of information 
the Far Eastern Division of the Department gathered that Japan would 
demand untrammeled access to raw materials in China and further assumed 
that she would go to war with the United States if the latter should directly 
oppose her special interests there or seek control inimical to them.® 

Although the admirals in the General Board favored implementation of 
the Open Door policy, if necessary by military means, Hughes decided to fall 
back on the traditional diplomatic approach. He confided to the American 
delegates to the conference that the United States “would never go to war 
over any aggression on the part of Japan in China.” The most he could do 
would be to stay Japan’s hand and by means short of war prevent further 
acts of aggression. With this basic policy to guide him, Hughes proceeded to 
ignore the Far Eastern Division, which had envisaged discussion at the 
coming conference not only of Shantung and Siberia but also of Japan’s 
spheres of influence in South Manchuria, eastern Inner Mongolia, and 
Fukien. On these issues the Secretary decided not to challenge Japan, but 
he would resist any overt move on its part to obtain a free hand in Manchuria 
or another recognition of its special interests there.” 


t For the text of the instruction on the China problem, see ibid., 211-15; memo, July 28, 
1921, reel MT 306, 9-10, 15, 20-21, 55-56; memo, Nov. 1, 1921, reel PVM 48, 1496-97; report 
on the Washington Conference, drafted in Feb. 1922, ibid., 1899 

5 Memo by E, L. Neville, Oct. 11, 1921, 500.A4/574; Herbert O. Yardley, The American 
Black Chamber (Indianapolis, Ind., 1931), 250-317. 

8 MacMurray to Secretary of War John W. Weeks, Apr. 8, 1922, 500.A4/425. The available 
' documents reveal that the Japanese government did not seem to have considered at this time 
war with America in defense of these interests. 

7 "The General Board and the Conference on the Limitation of Armament” (2 vols., type- 
written, Washington, D. C., 1921), General Board-1088, ser. No. 438-1, Naval History Divi- 
sion, Department of the Navy; minutes of the thirteenth meeting of the United States delegation, 
Dec. 17, 1921 (mimeographed, Washington, D. C., 1921), 500.A41/12, in the Papers of the 
American Delegation to the Washington Conference, National Archives; memo prepared by the 
Far Eastern Division, "Tentative Schedule of Far Eastern Matters Suggested for Discussion," n.d., 
500.A41a/161. 
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The Japanese came to Washington with a blueprint of an Anglo-Japanese- 
American entente, which they conceived as a combination of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, the Lansing-Ishii Agreement, and the Root-Takahira 
Agreement of 1908. (The last provided for joint consultation to maintain 
the status quo in the Pacific area, mutual respect for territorial possessions in 
that region, and for the support, by "all pacific means," of the Open Door in 
China.) Through such an agreement Tokyo aimed at securing from the 
United States another, more permanent recognition of Japan's special inter- 
ests in China. In the course of negotiations for the Four-Power Treaty, which 
was to replace the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, Shidehara submitted a proposal 
for joint protection of the "vital interests" of the signatories in the "region 
of the Pacific Ocean and the Far East." This furtive attempt to salvage the 
remnants of the Lansing-Ishii Agreement—whose fate, the Japanese saw, 
was doomed sooner or later—came to nought when Arthur Balfour carefully 
omitted the obnoxious phrase “vital interests,” and Hughes limited the 
scope of the Four-Power Treaty to the Pacific region as distinct from the Asi- 
atic continent? Frustrated in their first maneuver, the Japanese turned to 
Elihu Root, one of the American plenipotentiaries, whose strong sympathy for 
Japan was well known to Tokyo. 

Representing the attitude of those Americans—industrialists, traders, 
bankers, and some intellectuals—who favored cooperation with Japan in 
China, Root counted on the statesmanship of enlightened leaders in Japan 
and advocated a friendly policy calculated to give strength to these elements.” 
He inherited his pro-Japanese outlook from an earlier age when America 
had seemed to have more in common with Japan than with czarist Russia, 
the Kaiser's Germany, or Manchu China. Out of touch with the technical 
staff of the State Department, the American elder statesman was not wholly 
aware of major changes that had taken place in Far Eastern international 
relations since he had relinquished his control of American foreign policy. 
As the result, conflict arose between Root’s private conversations as a friendly 
go-between and the more official negotiations at the conference table. Root’s 
colleagues in the American delegation would have been surprised to learn 


8 Foreign Ministry memo, July 6, 1921, reel PVM 54, 1455-63; memo, July 28, 1921, reel 
MT 306, 103-109, 119; FR, 1922 (2 vols., Washington, D. C., 1938), II, 3-4. The Shidehara 
draft as modified by Balfour is printed in Morinosuke Kashima, Nichi-Bei Gaikö Shi [A History 
of Japanese-American Diplomacy] (Tokyo, 1958), 242. 

® Diary of Chandler P. Anderson, Nov. 26, 1921, Chandler P. Anderson Papers, Manuscript 
Division, Library of Congress, MacMurray, on the other hand, denied that there existed in Japan 
any liberal party opposing the military rulers: the only split over foreign policy was between 
those looking toward the immediate realization of their expansionist dreams and others restrain- 
ing these extremists from proceeding too recklessly while in complete agreement with their 
objectives. MacMurray's memo, Apr. ar, 1921, 811.30/131, 1-2, 11-14. 
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that he was confidentially telling Hanihara, one of the Japanese delegates and 
his personal friend, that he fully appreciated, and more often than not 
approved of, Japan's stand on Far Eastern questions.!? 

When the conference entrusted Root with the formulation of a workable 
basis of discussion on the Open Door, he, anticipating Japan's firm stand, 
prepared a mere restatement of principles and formulas already contained in 
Hay's Open Door circulars, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and the Root- 
Takahira Agreement. At this moment, Hughes saw “a splendid opportunity 
to kill two birds with one stone." He showed Root the text of the secret 
protocol of the Lansing-Ishii Agreement and asked him quietly to resuscitate 
in the Root resolution this self-denying pledge which had been “suppressed” 
in 1917 at Ishii’s request. Hughes’s “skillful diplomatic triumph" was sig- 
nificantly qualified, however, when Root added to the original secret protocol 
a new pledge, mutually to refrain "from countenancing action inimical to the 
security of such [signatory] States." '* It appeared to be a concession on Root's 
part to the Japanese who had for some time been claiming that their special 
interests in Manchuria and Mongolia were vital to their security. The im- 
pression was strengthened by Root’s having obviously taken the italicized 
phrase from the American note of March 16, 1920, to the Japanese govern- 
ment at the time of the negotiations for the four-power financial consortium.” 

Root had intended his resolution to be applicable only to China proper, 
excluding Tibet, Mongolia, and perhaps Manchuria. Feeling “a good deal 
was to be said” about Japan’s position in Manchuria, he had concluded that 
the United States should not oppose Japan’s efforts to strengthen her hold 
there. With less than his usual discretion, Root intimated to the Japanese 
plenipotentiaries through their American adviser, Frederick Moore, that the 
United States would not insist on any change in Japan’s status in Manchuria. 
It was not surprising then that the Japanese government should have felt free 
to conclude from all these indications that the “security” clause in the Root 
resolution amounted to an implicit reaffirmation of Japan's special interests 


10 Philip C. Jessup, Elihu Root (2 vols., New York, 1938), II, 457-59; Anderson Diary, Dec. 
27, 1921, Auderson Papers; Japanese plenipotentiaries to Uchida, Dec. 5, 1921, reel MT 317, 
716-23; sec also the dispatches of Dec. 11, 1921, Jan. 24, 1922, reel MT 319, 2603-2605. 

11 The italicized phrase became a part of the fourth clause of the Root resolution which was 
incorporated in Article I of the Nine-Power Treaty. For the text of the Root resolution, see 
United States Department of State, Conference on the Limitation of Armament [hereafter cited as 
Conference Proceedings] (Washington, D. C., 1922), 890. 

12 The American note had assured Japan against “any activities [on the part of the con- 
sortium] directed against the economic life or national defense of Japan.” The participating 
powers gave Japan the a os to "refuse their countenance to any operation inimical 
to the vital interests of Japan. .. ." FR, 1920 (3 vols., Washington, D. C., 1935-36), I, 51a. 
Tokyo had attached inordinate importance to this note and claimed that for the first time the 
powers had "clearly recognized" in an official document Japan's special position in Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia. Nikon Gaikó Nempyö Narabi Shuyö Bunsho, I, 523. 
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in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, a de facto exclusion of these preserve 
areas from the application of the Open Door and equality of opportunity.** 

Shidehara believed that Japan, because of her geographical position, needed 
no preferential or exclusive economic rights in China; on the contrary, it was 
Japan that really benefited from fair competition. But the Japanese plenipo- 
tentiary went too far in the eyes of his superiors in Tokyo when he declared 
that Japan demanded no special privileges in the purchase of raw materials 
and foodstuffs from China. Fearing adverse effects on Japan’s stand con- 
cerning matters vital for her economic existence and self-defense, the Foreign 
Ministry had urged its delegates not to make any such statements as might 
bind Japan’s future actions.!* Going a step further, Tokyo tried to secure 
from the conference a more definite guarantee of its special interests than it 
could infer from the Root resolution. Shidehara was instructed to propose 
modification of the Nine-Power Treaty “so that it would not restrain Japan’s 
rightful actions accruing from special interests based on her geographical 
propinquity to China.” It appears as another attempt on the part of Tokyo 
to write the public paragraphs of the Lansing-Ishii Agreement into a multi- 
lateral treaty. Shidehara, who had made special studies of the Open Door 
under the guidance of Henry Willard Denison, must have realized that 
such an action would run directly counter to the very principles to which the 
chief Japanese plenipotentiary had publicly pledged his government “without 
condition or reservation." Shidehara's reply to the Foreign Ministry read: 


We cannot, of course, ignore the relationship between this [Root] resolution and 
the so-called "reservation" with regard to Manchuria and Mongolia. According 
to your instruction, we are to attempt to confirm the "reservation" which had been 
agreed to by the American, British, and French governments at the time of the 
formation of the four-power consortium. In my view, however, . . . this under- 
standing cannot be said to have confirmed in any way Japan's special interests in 
Manchuria and Mongolia. In fact, at that time our Government had stated to 
these Powers that the "reservation" of Manchuria and Mongolia was not moti- 
vated by any intention on our part to... erect a so-called sphere of influence, In 
my understanding, it is not the purpose of our policy to establish a definite excep- 
tion to the principle of the Open Door and equality of opportunity. I£ we should 
demand at this conference a confirmation of such an exception, it would occa- 
sion many controversies, give the Chinese a most effective tool for anti-Japanese 
agitations, and might even give rise to extremely troublesome conditions with 


18 Anderson Diary, Nov. 18, Dec. 5, 1921, Anderson Papers; Japanese plenipotentiaries to 
Uchida, Dec, 11, 1921, reel PVM 48-49, 2435; Jan. 26, 1922, reel MT 319, 2619-30; Foreign 
Ministry memo on the "Attitude of the United States Government as Manifested at the Wash- 
ington Conference,” reel UD 26, 18—23. 

14 Conference Proceedings, 378-80; Kijürö Shidehara, Gaikö Gojánen [Fifty Years of My 
Diplomacy] (Tokyo, 1950), 84; id., "A Frank Official Statement for Japan," Current History, 
XV (Dec. 1921), 394-97; Uchida to Japanese plenipotentiaries, Nov. 27, 1921, reel MT 313, 
174-75. 
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regard to the problem of the Twenty-One Demands. We, therefore, refrained 
from bringing up this problem during deliberations on the Root resolution. 

Shidehara trusted that the "security" clause of the Root resolution would 
serve the same purpose as the exclusion of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia 
from the practical application of the Open Door. Japan's acceptance of the 
Nine-Power Treaty, he assured Tokyo, would not in the slightest weaken 
her claim to this "reservation" with regard to these regions. 

The conclusion seems inescapable, then, that the Japanese government, at 
the very moment when it was subscribing to the Nine-Power 'Treaty, had no 
intention of observing it as far as Manchuria and Inner Mongolia were con- 
cerned; nor did it consider itself bound to do so. Yet, if the Japanese were 
to claim their right to their "security" as provided for in this treaty, they 
were, by the same token, bound by the other features of tbe treaty, which 
explicitly pledged the signatories to observe the Open Door in their future 
actions in China. The Japanese government, in its preoccupation to have its 
special interests reaffirmed, failed to appreciate the full significance of the 
codification of hitherto unilateral pronouncements into a solemnly pledged 
international treaty. 

After the conference, Hughes engaged himself in relieving the United 
States of the embarrassing responsibilities assumed in the published part of 
the Lansing-Ishii Agreement. Contrary to what we may, and Hughes and 
his advisers certainly did, expect, the Japanese government was not neces- 
sarily unwilling to part with the Lansing-Ishii Agreement. After the Nine- 
Power Treaty, according to Japan's secret interpretation of it, had "guaran- 
teed" her special interests in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, there no longer 
remained any need for her to cling to the empty document which had 
aroused so much suspicion and ill feeling. But the abrogation of the agree- 
ment must in no way affect Japan's claim to special interests, jeopardize her 
interpretation of the Nine-Power Treaty, or prove an encouragement to anti- 
Japanese agitations in China.!? 

The diametrically opposed positions of the two governments hopelessly 
confused the ensuing negotiations. On the one hand, Hughes took the stand 
that the Lansing-Ishii Agreement, because it was inconsistent with the Open 
Door pledges written into the Nine-Power Treaty, had been superseded by 
that treaty and rendered void. Ratification of the Nine-Power Treaty would, 
therefore, automatically abrogate the Lansing-Ishii Agreement. Tokyo, on 


15 Uchida to Japanese plenipotentiaries, Dec. 3, 1921, reel UD 52, 37-38; Japanese pleni- 
potentiaries to Uchida, Jan. 26, 1922, reel MT 319, 2624-30. 

16 Foreign Ministry memo on the "Continuation or Abrogation of the Lansing-Ishii Agree- 
ment," nd., reel PVM 52, 351—52; report [to the Privy Council], Apr, 11, 1923, ibid., 454-55. 
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the other hand, was willing to inter the agreement for a precisely opposite 
reason: the essence of the Lansing-Ishii Agreement, in Japan’s opinion, had 
been embodied in the Nine-Power Treaty. When Hughes proposed a joint 
statement declaring the Lansing-Ishii Agreement as'cancelled “in view of 
the more recent and authoritative formulation of principles and policies with 
respect to China," the Japanese government opposed this phraseology; it 
would have given the impression that tbe nine powers had agreed at Wash- 
ington to some new principles. The Japanese ambassador asked Hughes 
whether the Lansing-Ishii Agreement was dead "even though it did not 
conflict with the [Washington] treaties." This query bewildered Hughes. 
He complained that Japan’s proposed note would “create another ambiguity 
at a time when the two Governments were trying to dispose of the former 
ambiguity.”* The record of these exchanges again shows that there was no 
meeting of minds between Tokyo and Washington. 

In consenting to cancel the Lansing-Ishii Agreement, the Japanese gov- 
ernment believed that Japan’s special interests would “continue to exist, with 
or without express recognition embodied in diplomatic documents,” for these 
interests were a product of “Heaven and Nature,” not benefits conferred on 
Japan by the United States. In order to leave no room for doubt, the Japanese 
government asserted, in a note to Hughes, that the cancellation of the 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement was “not to be taken as an indication of a change 
in the position of Japan relating to China.”*® The ambiguities of the Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement survived its formal annulment to be perpetuated in the 
“security” clause of the Nine-Power Treaty. 

Shidehara, as we have hinted, was tortured by the contradiction in Japan’s 
policy between her outward subscription to the Nine-Power Treaty and her 
inner “reservation” of freedom of action in Manchuria. As the future was to 
show, the Japanese faithfully observed the Nine-Power Treaty only as long 
as they did not feel it necessary to resort to that “reservation.” The fatal weak- 
ness of Shidehara’s “friendship policy” toward China (and of the Wash- 
ington treaty system) was that it could offer no satisfactory solution to the 
Japanese once they decided that their “security” in Manchuria had become 
threatened by the outburst of Chinese nationalism. After 1931 Nipponese 
legalists attempted to rationalize an aggressive policy by invoking the right 
to “security,” while ignoring all the other features of the Nine-Power Treaty 
which proved inconvenient to them. We have seen this interpretation al- 
ready foreshadowed during the negotiations of 1921-1922 at Washington. 

17 Memo of conversations with the Japanese ambassador, Dec. 27, 1922, Jan. 3, Mar. 
23, 1923, Papers of Charles Evans Hughes, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress; Uchida 


to the Japanese ambassador, Apr. 4, 1923, reel PYM 52, 471. Italics are mine. 
18 Ibid., 338-41, 350-52; FR, 1922, II, 597-99. 
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NOTHING could more effectually demonstrate the enduring place held by 
The Federalist in American public law than the publication of three editions 
of it in 1961—173 years after these expositions of the Constitution of 1787 
were first brought together in book form.* No less striking is the excellence 
of editorship and format. The historical scholar who wishes to study the 
word changes in early editions, after the original newspaper publication in 
New York City, and who desires a full yet concise account of the long 
dispute over the authorship of twelve of the articles, has both wants taken 
care of in the introduction and notes to Jacob E. Cooke’s massive volume. 
The student of history and politics who wants an unmatched exposition of 
the place of The Federalist in republican philosophy has his needs satisfied in 
Benjamin F. Wright’s contribution to the John Harvard Library. The “Fed- 
eralist addict” who requires something light in his pocket (and light on his 
pocketbook) has Clinton Rossiter’s well-introduced and well-printed paper- 
back to draw on. 

These three editions, so varied in their appeal to various classes of readers, 
share a third excellence besides good editing and good printing. They agree 
completely in regard to the disputed authorship of the papers, even to the 
point of leaving two articles in what I (and perhaps they) regard as needless 
doubt. Numbers 49 through 58, claimed by both Madison and Hamilton 
(except that Hamilton ascribed Number 54 instead of Number 64 to Jay), 
are credited without reserve to Madison. Numbers 62 and 63, likewise long 
disputed, are given Madison labels by all three editors, with the notation 
that some doubt remains about them. Wright and Rossiter accept the pro- 
Madison findings of Douglass Adair and Edward G. Bourne, who depended 
largely on internal evidence. Cooke relies chiefly on the contrast between 
Madison’s claim, “maturely considered and emphatically stated,” and Ham- 
ilton’s lumped and casual numerical list, which “probably was made with- 
out reference to the essays and revealed a lack of interest” in their author- 
ship. The minor doubt expressed by all three editors about Numbers 62 and 


* Mr. Brant is the author of James Madison (6 vols., Indianapolis, Ind., 1941-61). 

1 The Federalist, ed. Jacob E. Cooke (Middletown, Conn., 1961); The Federalist Papers, 
introd. Clinton Rossiter (New York, 1961); The Federalist, ed. Benjamin Fletcher Wright 
(Cambridge, Mass, 1961). 
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63 presumably reflects the fact that Broadus Mitchell, in his late biography 
of Hamilton, conceded Numbers 49 through 58 to Madison and had no posi- 
tive opinion about 62 and 63, but thought that "taking one thing with 
another, the choice may be to ascribe them to Hamilton." 

Thus nothing is left except to clear up the remaining doubt concerning 
Numbers 62 and 63. This ought.to be possible, merely by carrying Cooke's 
reasoning a bit further. Madison and Hamilton certainly knew which of 
them wrote these two articles. Hamilton merely included them, by implica- 
tion, in the phrase that followed his Jay and Madison listings: “All the rest 
by Hamilton." Madison, in meticulous contrast, wrote the name or initials 
of the author at the head of each article in his copy of The Federalist, now 
in the Library of Congress. He repeatedly affirmed the accuracy of Jacob 
Gideon's Federalist, based on this list. Either, then, Madison deliberately at- 
tempted to steal Numbers 62 and 63 from Hamilton, or Hamilton erred as to 
twelve articles, instead of ten, in assigning authorship by numerical lumping. 
Which is the more probable? 

That question answers itself. But to dispose of the matter by probative 
evidence, it is necessary to show that Hamilton, though careless, had no in- 
tention of stealing Madison's work. 'That evidence is to be found on the in- 
side front cover and flyleaf of Chancellor James Kent's copy of The Federalist, 
now in the Columbia University Libraries, which Cooke rightfully regards 
as the most authoritative, as it is certainly the earliest, of the known "Ham- 
ilton lists," and the only original one now extant? 

On the flyleaf are three consecutive memoranda by Kent, all evidently 
written some years before Hamilton's fatal duel in 1804. Opposite them, on 
the inside cover of the book, is a much later memorandum by Kent, below 
a pasted-in newspaper clipping which gives The Federalist authorship from 
a source later identified as Thomas Jefferson’s copy of The Federalist. This 
list appeared in the City of Washington Gazette on December 8, 1817. From 
these four memoranda the following facts can be deduced: 

'The list in the first memorandum obviously came from a Hamiltonian 
source, but not directly from Hamilton, to whom Kent afterward submitted 
it for verification. This list, as originally written by Kent, credited Jay with 

2 The Port Folio magazine on November 14, 1807, published an authorship list of Federalist 
papers, said to have been found by the executors of the will of Alexander Hamilton and placed 
by them in the New York Public Library, Identical with the later reported “Benson list,” it 


assigned the articles as follows: 
“Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 54, Mr. Jay ] 
Nos. 10, 14, 37, to 48 inclusive, Mr, Madison 
Nos. 18, 19, 20, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Madison jointly—all the rest by Mr. Hamilton." 
Possessors of Cooke's edition of The Federalist may use this note to correct a printers’ omission 
from note twenty-five to his introduction. 
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Numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, and 54; Madison with 10, 14, 37 to 48 inclusive, and 53. 
It made Madison and Hamilton joint authors of 18, 19, and 20, “all the rest 
by Mr. Hamilton.” Afterward, “48” was changed to “49” and “54” to “64.” 

The second memorandum tells of a meeting at which (Kent originally 
wrote) “Mr. Hamilton told me that Mr. Madison wrote No. 68 and 69, or 
from pa. 101 to 112 of Vol. 2d.” Later, Kent changed these two numbers to 
48 and 49. Now, 48 and 49 are misnumbered 68 and 69 in the 1788 edition “ 
by transposition of the Roman numerals “XL” to “LX.” This indicates that 
Hamilton did not actually say 68 and 69. Apparently, opening The Fed- 
eralist to Number 48—the last number his various lists credit to Madison—he 
noticed that the next article was based on Jeflerson’s Notes on Virginia and 
at once said that it was written by Madison. 

The third memorandum records that Kent “showed the above memo- 
randum to General Hamilton” (after 1798, when Hamilton acquired that 
military rank) “and he said it was correct, saving the correction above made.” 

Then in December 1817 Kent read the list in the City of Washington 
Gazette, which credited Madison with Numbers 37 through 58 instead of 48, 
gave him 62 and 63, and made Jay the author of 64 instead of 54. This led 
to Kent's fourth memorandum, accepting the Gazette's list as accurate, re- 
jecting his own Hamilton list, and giving reasons for believing that Jay wrote 
Number 64. Conformably to this, the figure “54” was changed to “64” in the 
original list on the flyleaf. 

Cooke believes that the “6” written over “5” is in Hamilton’s handwriting 
and that the change was made by Hamilton himself when Kent showed him 
the list in 1802 or thereabouts. Handwriting identification based on a single 
numerical digit seems decidedly precarious, especially when the “6” identi- 
fied as Hamilton’s looks so much like the “6” known to be Kent’s, in the 
first line of the memorandum commenting on this very shift of authorship. 
Furthermore, if Hamilton made the correction, he must have forgotten about 
it when he ascribed Number 54 to Jay in his later “Benson list,” and Kent 
must have forgotten it by 1817—else why not cite Hamilton’s statement to 
him instead of setting forth claims, reports, and inferences to confirm Jay’s 
authorship of Number 64? 

This brings us to the real significance of the Kent list: a triple. coin- 
cidence in errors. In this earliest of all Hamiltonian statements of authorship 
the Madison string ends at Number 48; he is given Number 53, and the 
following number, 54, is credited to Jay. Add ten to each of these figures, and 
what do you have? A Madison string running to Number 58, Madison the 
author of Number 63 and Jay of Number 64. It seems clear that Hamilton, 
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making his list “without reference to the essays,” accidentally subtracted ten 
from each of the three numbers—very easy to do with Roman numerals. 

Since no one doubts that the same person wrote Numbers 62 and 63, the 
Kent list appears to wipe out the last uncertainty about the authorship of 
The Federalist Papers. It definitely reveals the origin, as well as the nature 
and extent, of innocent errors that have plagued American historians for a 
century and a half. 
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General 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION’S GUIDE TO HISTORI- 
CAL LITERATURE. Edited by George Frederick Howe et al. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1961. Pp. xxxv, 962. $16.50.) 


Tris new Guide will quicken the historian's sense of pride in his profession. 
Laymen often fancy that history must lag so far behind the times that its study 
has little value. The Guide proves the contrary; the profession is not merely well 
abreast, but even a little ahead, of the times. Of the 20,000 titles it contains, 70 
per cent have been published within the last thirty years. Beginning with a section 
on the impact that new techniques and outlooks in auxiliary disciplines have made 
on historical methodology and ending with four sections on “The World in Recent 
Times," it demonstrates the breadth and richness of modern scholarship, and 
likewise suggests areas for future study. Among those areas, to which proportion- 
ately the Guide devotes far greater space than did its predecessor of 1931, are the 
Middle East, Asia, and Africa. "Books and articles of quality encompassing the 
whole or inter-related parts of the Eurasian and northern African medieval world 
are regrettably restricted in number," writes the editor of that section, and he goes 
on to suggest that imaginative historians, influenced by today's insistence upon a 
global view of historical problems, "may be encouraged to broaden their horizons 
and write works that will challenge cherished preconceptions." The editors deserve 
high commendation for the planning and organization of such a volume, which 
would have seemed revolutionary or even impossible thirty years ago. 

The Guide, say the editors in the introduction, was designed primarily for 
those “who know English, the language of the annotations." Since it is the joint 
product of 230 American scholars reflecting what they consider to be essential in 
world historiography, some 40 per cent to 50 per cent of the entries are in other 
tongues than English. Three-fourths or more of the titles for European countries 
are in European languages, and two-thirds of those for Eastern Europe are works 
by the nationals of the eight countries concerned. Only a tenth of the titles under 
Japan are in English, and three-fourths are in Japanese. The editor of that section 
suggests that even a larger proportion might have been devoted to the fast-growing 
productivity of modern Japanese historians. More than a third of the titles under 
China, where the emphasis might be expected to fall on English works, are in 
other languages, including an impressive listing of many-volumned source materials 
in Chinese and of monographs, mostly pre-1948, by Chinese scholars. To a remark- 
able extent, therefore, the 'Guide is an international manual. It serves also to 
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emphasize more forcibly than ever before the importance for American historians 
of thorough language training. 

The 1931 Guide had more pages, and, because of the space-saving format of 
the new one, less than half as many titles. Far too many of those were so ephemeral 
and so popular in tone that they raised doubts, even in 1931, as to the reasons for 
their inclusion in a scholarly volume. Many titles in the new Guide will disappear 
in the next, but because they will have been superseded, re-evaluated, or have 
outlived their usefulness, and not because they were unsound or incompetent 
scholarly studies. 

Graduate students and teachers will welcome this volume. Critics, and there 
will be critics, should read with care the general introduction and the introductions 
to each part. They should remember that it took four years to compile and that 
publications after 1956 are not therefore systematically included. The specialist 
should remember that it is not meant for him in his own field, but for the student 
and the teacher. And it should be said, as for any selective bibliography, that one 
man's judgments seldom exactly match those of others, and that editors cannot 
wield too ruthless a blue pencil on the offerings of unpaid contributors. The 
series of Bibliographies of British History, when completed, will contain some 
50,000 titles; the British history section in the Guide had to be limited to 715. The. 
question critics should ask is not whether certain good books have been omitted, 
but whether those books were essential ones for inclusion within the intent and 
purpose of the editors. 

Some omissions are startling enough to notice in a general review. The United 
States section lacks Murdock's Ethnographic Bibliography of North America, 
Swanton's Indian Tribes of North America, the American Imprints Inventories, 
Poore's Descriptive Catalogue of Government Publications, Hasses Index . . 
Foreign Affairs, Wellman's The Trampling Herd, Odell’s Annals of the New 
York Stage, Dunbar’s History of Travel, any book on the Loyalists, Wickersham’s 
great bibliography on Alaska, and, imperfect as it yet is, Lee Ash’s Special Collec- 
tions (1958), which in its later editions will be an indispensable guide to American 
library collections; in the British section one fails to find Gross’s Bibliography of 
Municipal History, Morgan’s bibliography of the age of Queen Anne, Dicey, 
Vinogradoff, and the two great, unforgettable names of Maitland (save for one 
book) and Macaulay. Williamowitz-Moellendorf is not in, nor Pierre Duhem’s 
great work, nor Savigny, nor Thierry, nor Überweg (except the volume on 
Greece), nor Höffding. These names are in the 1931 Guide, to which the editors 
of some sections advise their users to refer, but it is a pity they were overlooked, 
or perhaps had to be overlooked, in the new one. Herbert Grundman, Alfred 
Doran, and August Buck, leading medieval and Renaissance scholars, find no place 
as such. Spanish writers on the Philippines are neglected. Subjects on the fringe of 
the historian’s main interests fare badly. The standard bibliography for the history 
of printing, Bigmore and Wyman, is omitted, as is Steinberg’s Five Hundred Years 
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of Printing, Ullman’s Ancient Writing, and Steffens’ Latin Palaeography. Neither 
Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart, the indispensable reference work today, 
nor Eitner’s Quellen-Lexicon der Musiker, not yet replaced, are included. One of 
the best American bibliographies for early modern cultural and intellectual history, 
appearing annually in Studies in Philology, is not noticed. 

There is much unevenness in the quality of the notes. Some are meaningless 
in that they merely paraphrase the title, some are banal, some are much too dis- 
cursive even though informative, and a few are simply untrue statements of a 
book's contents and value. There is sometimes exaggerated praise of merely com- 
petent monographs. The inclusion of a title in so highly selective a bibliography 
provides an indication of its worth, and needs no further justification. The French 
section, by drastically sacrificing notes altogether, lists 1,280 titles; no other section 
has as many. 

If, as the above paragraphs suggest, the inclusion of all important standard 
bibliographies and major works, and the writing of informed, intelligent, and 
concise notes are tests by which the nonspecialist can distinguish the good from 
the better, he will find special satisfaction in the sections on general reference 
sources, the ancient Orient, Rome, China, the Byzantine Empire, Eastern Europe, 
Latin America, and Australia. 

The two-column format deserves praise, as does the ro7-page index (though 
one wishes it included periodicals, and such composite works as the Cambridge 
histories), the almost complete absence of typographical errors, and the dignified 
and pleasing appearance. 


Newberry Library SrANLEY PARGELLIS 


A STUDY OF HISTORY. Volume XII, RECONSIDERATIONS. By Arnold J. 

^ Toynbee. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Af 
fairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. x, 740. $10.00.) 

THE INTENT OF TOYNBEE'S HISTORY. By William H. McNeill et al. 
Edited by Edward T. Gargan. Preface by Arnold J. Toynbee. (Chicago: Loyola 
University Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 224. $5.00.) 


Tue twelfth volume of Toynbee’s A Study of History completes his gigantic 
effort to determine the structure of human development and to interpret its 
meaning. It must be admitted at the outset that little has been added to enhance 
the position taken in his preceding volumes. Toynbee’s pages are, instead, occupied 
with the accrued criticism, largely hostile, which has accumulated around the 
Study since its first appearance. Toynbee has been accused of ignoring the re- 
action of contemporary scholars. Such criticism is amply refuted in the present 
volume. “The first ten volumes," Toynbee writes, “. . . need to be reconsidered 
now because of the new knowledge and new thought that have been accumulated." 
In reality, however, this book has been prompted less by later archaeological dis- 
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coveries, than by Toynbee’s eventual recognition of the determined opposition 
which his project has met from his historical confreres. Diverse though they were 
in temperament, outlook, or background, it was evident that something like a 
consensus had emerged from their writings. Toynbee has, at length, taken heed 
of these criticisms; he reviews them in this volume with an open and impartial 
mind, and with a candor which reveals, if nothing else, an extraordinary degree 
of intellectual honesty. 

We come at once upon a basic enigma: how did it happen that a work of 
such magnitude and erudition, written in a difhcult and often opaque style, 
caught the imagination of the public and catapulted its author into world renown? 
The answer, we believe, lies in 'l'oynbee's conviction that history stands in need 
of two complementary approaches, the microscopic and the macroscopic, and that 
both in different ways serve a legitimate purpose. Furthermore, Toynbee’s enter- 
prise was the manifestation of a new global awareness which made itself felt at 
the beginning of the twentieth century and which has gathered momentum ever 
since. On both counts the work is not only justified, but to a high degree 
meritorious. 

Yet, when Toynbee embarked on his project, he did so with a startling lack of 
philosophical reflection on his own tools and their methodological adequacy. 
loynbee admits to these defects, but he remarks, "now that my naiveté has 
allowed me to produce ten volumes, I can afford, in the present volume, to let 
myself consider the epistemological problem of relativity." Many of the contradic- 
tions of the Study could have been avoided or clarified had Toynbee paused to 
reflect on the obstacles that encumber the path of any such endeavor. Toynbee is 
frank now in recognizing the conditions which frustrate man's desire to probe the 
mystery of the universe. One is inclined to speculate as to what will remain of 
the philosophy on which the Study is based. 

This impression hardens when we turn from the discussion of first principles 
to what is the essence of Toynbee’s work: the rise and fall of higher civilizations 
as the “intelligible field of historical studies." Toynbee still believes that the idea 
of "challenge and response" constitutes a magical key to the why and how of 
human creativity. But is it not, after all, little more than a formal principle, like 
Hegel's dialectic, which cannot provide us with a canon of interpretation? 

In reviewing other parts of his theory, Toynbee is forced to admit that such 
terms as "withdrawal and return,” “the universal state," "fossils," or “the break- 
down," are, at best, hypotheses which he has set forth as certainties, summarizing 
without great discrimination disparate events and institutions under comprehensive 
headings. Phenomena like "breakdown," "universal state," or "universal church" 
can obviously be found in many cultures, but whether they have the functional 
significance that Toynbee bestows on them is quite another matter. 

More important for a final assessment of the Study are the corrections and 
revisions of the tableau of twenty-one higher civilizations with which we were 
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presented in the first six volumes. To begin with, Toynbee pleads guilty to the 
charge of having used the Greco-Roman civilization as the model from which 
he interpreted and judged all others. There is, of course, no reason to believe that 
all civilizations follow the same course; indeed, such an assumption, until proven, 
may well cloud our eyes to the uniqueness of the societal entity which we endeavor 
to comprehend. 

That this has been the case in Toynbee's picture of some of the higher civiliza- 
tions becomes increasingly manifest when one turns to The Intent of Toynbee's 
History. In this symposium experts in the field of Greco-Roman, Islamic, and 
Russian history, such as David M. Robinson, G. E. von Grunebaum, and Hans 
Kohn, take issue with Toynbee’s findings. Few readers of the Study can escape 
the conclusion that his treatment of Islam or Russia is a veritable tour de force 
which serves no other purpose than to make the recalcitrant facts fit the mold 
of a preconceived pattern. Toynbee’s handling of Judaism has been the subject 
of public controversy. Once more, he defends himself with arguments that testify 
to his naiveté rather than to his logic. It is inconceivable that a historian, reared - 
and steeped in Christian tradition, should-have disregarded the unique contribu- 
tions that Israel made to our Western world. 

In this instance, as in many others, Toynbee is now ready to admit to prejudice 
and a most personal scale of values that have colored his analyses on such varie- 
gated subjects as the Roman Empire, nationalism, or the importance of war in 
the advancement of civilizations. The sincerity that attends these confessions 
would disarm the severest critic were it not that the Study is permeated to such 
an extent with value judgments that any revision appears futile. 

The charge of bias, though not taken lightly by Toynbee, does not seem to 
perturb him as it might a more secular-minded historian. But we recognize that 
civilizations are no longer his prime concern. The emergence of sainthood, the 
universal church, and the higher religion have displaced “the emergence of the 
species of human culture that we call civilization.” It has become clear that Toyn- 
bee's writing of the Study was in itself an education, or as he puts it, a pilgrim- 
age. As its finale, a new philosophy is offered, a metahistory that cannot be dis- 
cussed in either factual or rational terms. Crane Brinton has suggested that in 
consequence much of the quarrel between Toynbee and the historians is super- 
fluous. This historian differs with Brinton. Metahistory remains an indispensable 
corollary of historical research and writing, but it must be built on foundations 
that the historian finds acceptable. 

_ The twelfth and last volume of the Study will prove productive in many ways 
since it opens up new avenues of discussion. One is compelled to admire Toyn- 
bee’s willingness to scrap much of his own work in favor of fresh ideas and new 
approaches. “If a port on this side of death is unattainable, it is best to keep the 
seas.” He has remained faithful to his original Faustian inspiration. There is little 
doubt that Toynbee’s work will be continued now that he himself has attempted 
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to integrate criticism and theory. This, then, would be our real debt of gratitude 
to the author of A Study of History. 


Sweet Briar College l GERHARD MASUR 


A SHORT HISTORY OF TECHNOLOGY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO A.D. 1900. By T. K. Derry and Trevor I. Williams. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1961. Pp. xviii, 782. $8.50.) 


Ir the recently published five-volume A History of Technology, edited by 
Charles Singer et al., can rightly be compared to Pliny, the work under considera- 
tion here may justly be compared to the Venerable Bede's De Natura Rerum. It is 
largely a condensation of the earlier volumes, though with some rearrangement 
of topics; it contains all the errors of its predecessor; and it has something new, 
. and virtually worthless, added. Yet in itself it is a major contribution to learning. 

In general, all the criticisms leveled at the Singer volumes can be charged 
against this text. Although the authors claim to have consulted many fresh sources, 
they evidently did not bother to read the reviews of the Singer volumes, for they 
make the same errors of omission and commission. For example, the authors state 
that "from the point of view of technology and much else, the key event of these 
centuries (of Roman decline) was not the destruction of Rome in the West but 
the transfer of Roman ideas to the East." Although this statement may be true of 
“much else,” it is certainly false in terms of technology. Indeed, the authors cite 
scarcely any technological achievements owing to the Byzantine Empire, except in 
construction, whereas the book abounds in illustrations of technical accomplish- 
ments in the medieval West. 

Át times the book degenerates, as did the Singer volumes, into a mere listing 
of processes and devices without any clear exposition of their workings. Like the 
Singer volumes, it omits the great technological contributions of the Eastern world 
and is largely Western European centered, particularly British. Frequently the 
interaction among the various elements of technology is not brought out clearly, 
and, throughout the book, technology seems to develop not in response to any 
human or social needs, but simply in a vacuum, and sometimes apparently not 
even in response to any intrinsic demands of the technological process itself. 

The authors’ one attempt to meet a serious criticism of the Singer volumes, 
namely the failure of the five-volume work to tie together technological with gen- 
eral political and social developments, is disastrous. It could hardly be otherwise. 
Only two short chapters and a brief epilogue deal with general history; this 
scarcely makes it a "book in which the story of technological development [is] 
at every epoch closely related to the historical background." In the forty pages al- 
lotted to the general history from prehistoric times to 1750, how can the authors 
be expected to relate technology to general history? The answer is they do not; 
instead of concerning themselves with the relations between technology and po- 
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litical or social developments, they simply describe artifacts and constructions. 
When they write, “From the technological standpoint the glories of Greece and 
Rome can casily be over-estimated,” the reader might expect some explanation of 
the dichotomy between the scientific, philosophical, and literary achievements of 
Greece and the technical advances. This discussion does not materialize. Instead, 
they later show that the Greeks and Romans did make significant technological 
contributions. 

One would also expect that these general historical chapters would mention 
philosophical and psychological changes, but these are not dealt with, And what 
is one to think of the authors’ historical approach when, describing the era which 
saw the Reform Act of 1832, the repeal of the Corn Laws, the first Factory Acts, 
and the outburst of Chartist agitation, they write: “For the period 1815-1851, the 
highlights of political history offer an unreliable guide to economic development”? 

If one disregards that ill-starred attempt to “improve” upon the five-volume 
Singer work, one finds that the chronological division, devoting slightly more 
than half the text to the period from 1750 to 19oo, probably is an improvement 
over the proportions of the earlier work. The arrangement by topics within the 
large chronological chunks has, however, some disadvantages; it seems strange to 
read about Henry Ford and the Wright Brothers midway through a seven-hundred- 
page book on technology to ıgoo. Some technological developments that appeared 
in the larger work are omitted here, for example, the work of Beau de Rochas 
in developing the four-stroke cycle in combustion engines. While several pages 
are given to the development of speech and writing, there is no discussion of 
draftsmanship and blueprints; yet these form the language of engineering. 

This volume contains all the defects, plus many of the merits, of the Singer 
volumes; in addition, it has defects and merits of its own. No other single volume 
contains as much material on technological growth, including some of the home- 
lier crafts. It is a handy mine of factual information and the only textbook deal- 
ing with its subject as other than simply a history of engineering progress. The 
authors may have failed in their "underlying intention" to relate the history of 
technology to general history, but they have succeeded admirably in compress- 
ing the history of technology. Whereas the Singer volumes must be used as an 
encyclopedia, this volume can be used as a textbook—like Bede's. 


Case Institute of Technology MELVIN KRANZBERG 


THE CITY IN HISTORY: ITS ORIGINS, ITS TRANSFORMATIONS, AND 
ITS PROSPECTS. By Lewis Mumford. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World. 1961. Pp. xi, 657. $11.50.) 


In stating, as Lewis Mumford notes in his acknowledgments, that he is “a 
generalist, not a specialist in any single field,” the author of The City in History 
puts his finger on the chief difficulty of subjecting his new book to a critical ap- 
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praisal of its soundness as history. Few historians, including myself, possess the 
allembracing knowledge to judge the reliability of all the evidence Mumford 
pours into his nearly six hundred pages of text. When, for example, after pointing 
out that “property, in the civilized sense of the word, did not exist in primitive 
communities," he adds: "It remained for civilization to create artificial famines 
to keep the worker chained to his task, so that the surplus might ensure the rich 
man's feast," the reader who lacks anthropological training and has at best only 
a smattering of familiarity with the urban developments of early Mesopotamia 
and Egypt is prone to wonder whether the generalization is not an exaggeration 
that partly defeats the very purpose of the analysis by raising serious doubts about 
its validity. Yet if suspected overstatement now and again lessens the impact of 
some of the author's pronouncements, paradoxically the conscious iconoclasm that 
obtrudes itself with an almost impish insistence from scores of passages constitutes 
one of the major contributions of this thought-provoking book. 

In sober fact, as the attentive student reads on, he is likely to discover, unless 
academic niceties have blurred his perceptions, that Mumford’s occasional over- 
dramatic punch lines, like some of his seeming oversimplifications, do not really 
matter, for the sweep of the study and the challenging character of the ideas it 
presents are compelling. If he depicts the virtues of the twelfth- or thirteenth-cen- 
tury town of Western Europe in excessively bright colors, most medievalists, I 
believe, will agree that the over-all picture that emerges is an accurate delineation 
of a community in which religion, the search for beauty, the sense of human dig- 
nity, and common purpose are the dominant life motifs. His rebuke to moderns 
who equate medieval with primitive and barbarous is effective. The last third of 
the book is naturally the most controversial, as it reaches down into the present 
and deals with questions about which every city dweller feels himself qualified to 
have an opinion. 'The central theme is the change in the modes of thinking, the 
physical and spiritual consequences of the rise of capitalism, and the growth of the 
industrial city. If economic historians consider Mumford’s diagnosis of causes faulty, 
and mid-twentieth-century city planners reject indignantly some of his strictures 
on their basic assumptions, it 1s still difficult to see how either group of specialists 
can deny the aptness of much of his analysis of the results. Just as his appreciation 
of the medieval city derives from his admiration for its stress upon human values, 
so his estimate of the errors in city building in the industrial age and its creation 
of "Cybernetic Deities" follows logically from bis criticism of the dehumanized 
attitude that sets greater store by the machine than by human personality. Much 
of the data on the present-day "megapolis" is profoundly depressing, but, as the 
author observes, only people who are aware of "the disintegrations of the metro- 
politan stage . . . will be capable of directing our collective energies into more 
constructive processes." While in my judgment he might well have held out 
more hope by pointing to the slowly reviving recognition of the importance of the 
neighborhood in giving focus to modern city living, that topic admittedly would 
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tend to roam beyond the confines of history into the realm of prophecy. And in the 
areas he has chosen to explore over some thousands of years, his depth of insight 
is impressive. 

Magnificent illustrations, each accompanied by at least a half page of detailed 
comment, help carry conviction to the doubter. For whereas a peppering of poly- 
syllables and of pronouns whose antecedents often lie three or four sentences back 
makes some of the text hard reading, the pictures speak for themselves. Further- 
more, a fifty-five-page bibliography in which an asterisk denotes a particularly 
significant work and a sentence or two occasionally underscores the strength or 
weakness of a study supplies an invaluable tool for the person who wishes to dig 
deeper into problems that concern all the modern world. 


Washington, D. C. Constance MCLAUGHLIN GREEN 


FORERUNNERS OF DARWIN: 1745-1859. Edited by Bentley Glass et al., 
under the auspices of the Johns Hopkins History of Ideas Club. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1959. Pp. iii, 3-471. $6.50.) 


Tue fifteen essays in this volume comprise papers presented at the History of 
Ideas Club at Johns Hopkins University, and some of the most important writing 
to come out of the Darwin centenary observation. The volume also testifies to the 
dominant influence of Arthur O. Lovejoy in intellectual history generally and its 
relationships to the history of biology in particular. Thus Lovejoy is represented in 
this volume by six essays: analyses of the relationship of Von Baer, Kant, Herder, 
Buffon, and Schopenhauer to various aspects of the concept of development, and 
a revised and enlarged version of his pioneering essay of 1909, “Ihe Argument 
for Organic Evolution before the Origin of Species." 

Lovejoy's analyses alone would make this an important book, but the other 
authors represented have also distinguished themselves. Each of these essays is 
based on new research; each presents important viewpoints regarding the history 
of biology and its relationships to the history of ideas. Most important, some serve 
as corrective reassessments of traditional conceptions, and all such qualities are 
further illustrations of Lovejoy's influence. For example, there is the impressive 
work of Francis C. Haber, who, in two essays, traces the history of speculation 
and observation relative to those primary indicators of biological time—fossil re- 
mains. Bentley Glass provides two very valuable studies of the history of the species 
concept as related to genetics, the mechanisms of heredity, and the concept of 
variation. He has also written a highly original appraisal of the role of Maupertuis 
in the eighteen-century history of the evolution idea. Owsei Temkin’s essay trac- 
ing the history of German speculative philosophy concerning change and develop- 
ment in the decade before Darwin fills an important gap in the later history of 
romanticism and of its biological handmaiden, Naturphilosophie. An admirable 
example of historical-biological detective work is Jane Oppenheimer’s “An Embry- 
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ological Enigma in the Origin of Species,” wherein she sets forth Darwin’s under- 
standing of the recapitulation concept and the background and bases of this singu- 
lar idea in the work of Karl Ernst Von Baer. 

The intellectual unity attributed to this volume by its editors revolves around 
the analysis of precursors of the Darwinian concept during the century prior to 
1859. But, in testimony to the authors' achievements, the volume does more and 
less than this. Some essays, such as those by Glass and Haber, reach back to the 
ancient world for their conceptions and substance. Others, such as the provocative 
if controversial analysis by Lovejoy of the recapitulation concept, enter the domain 
of modern biology. Ás for forerunners of Darwin, the authors of these essays 
demonstrate that naturalists and philosophers were deeply concerned with prob- 
lems of change and development before 1859. À 

But what were the philosophical presuppositions of such precursors? With the 
exception of a man like Robert Chambers, whom Lovejoy cites as an impressive 
forerunner, the fact is that the world view of most precursors was contrary to that 
of Darwin. Professor Charles C. Gillispie, in one of the most valuable of these 
essays (“Lamarck and Darwin in the History of Science”) observes that Darwin’s 
work “turned the study of the whole of living nature into an objective science,” 
thus formulating “a new natural philosophy, as new in its domain as Galileo’s in 
physics.” In this important sense, Darwin was unique and had no forerunners, as 
he was “the first to frame objective concepts widely enough to embrace the whole 
range of phenomena studied by his science." Thus, while the idea of evolution did 
have great appeal for the romantic mind, and a chain of being can be discerned 
connecting the work of 1859 to the speculations of the ancients, Gillispie shows 
that this kind of "subjective" science did not concern Darwin and was foreign to 
his intellectual disposition. This is the sort of singular and original contribution 
typical of this significant volume. 


Wayne State University Epwarp Lurie 


POLITIKA SShA B MANCHZHURII B 1898-1903 GG. I DOKTRINA 
“OTKRYTYKH DVEREI” [Policy of the USA in Manchuria, 1898-1903, and 
the Doctrine of “Open Doors”]. By C. B. Gorelik. (Moscow: Oriental Litera- 
ture Press for the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Institute of Sinology. 
1960. Pp. 195. 6 rubles, 50 kopecks.) 


VOPROSY DALNEVOSTOCHNOI POLITIKI SShA (1953-1955 GG.) [Prob- 
lems of USA Far Eastern Policy (1953-1955) ]. By B. I. Bukharov. (Moscow: 
Academy of Sciences Press for the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Insti- 
tute of History. 1959. Pp. 237. 8 rubles, 40 kopecks.) 


REcENT years have brought a rash of studies by Communist historians on 
American Far Eastern policy: among others, A. A. Fursenko's book on America 
in the struggle over the partition of China, 1895-1900, A. S. Dobrov's on American 
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policy during the period of the Russo-Japanese War, and P. P. Sevost'yanov's on 
American expansion in China, 1905-1911, all resting on work in Western sources 
and in Russian archives. But Gorelik's monograph stands head and shoulders 
above these others, ranging much more widely through Russian documents and 
quoting not only from obvious files but also from consular reports, interdepart- 
mental memoranda, and Treasury Ministry correspondence. 

Upon this wealth of evidence Gorelik bases an indictment of the Open Door 
policy. It was, he says, a sham. Secretary of State Hay, even while circulating his 
famous note in 1899, was discussing with the Russian ambassador means of ob- 
taining special privileges for Americans within the prospective Russian sphere of 
influence. In 1900, when calling in addition for the preservation of Chinese terri- 
torial and administrative integrity, he was still talking with the Russians only 
about safeguarding American missionaries and business interests. The same re- 
mained true later, when he protested Russia's post-Boxer war occupation of Man- 
churia. Pious references to the principle of equality of opportunity and China's 
right to independence appeared only in public utterances, not in private negotia- 
tions, where the Secretary, like any other representative of an imperialist, capitalist 
power, concerned himself with selfish national interests. 

Most American historians would accept this indictment, having been familiar 
with it ever since A. L. P. Dennis published Adventures in American Diplomacy 
in 1928. Indeed, with "realism" now so much more popular than “idealism,” 
many may be pleased by additional proof that Hay was not such a moralist as he 
pretended to be. As far as American Far Eastern policy is concerned, Gorelik's 
monograph supports a thesis already widely accepted. 

Where the book really makes an important contribution is in its addition to 
knowledge about Russian policy, a subject practically taboo for Soviet scholars 
since the Pokrovsky school fell from grace in 1934. Dobrov's and Fursenko's vol- 
umes had already supplied hints that misunderstandings concerning American 
policy might have exercised considerable influence on Russia's crucial decisions in 
March 1902 to promise withdrawal from Manchuria and in May 1903 to renege 
on that pledge. Gorelik practically proves this to have been the case. He demon- 
strates that dispatch after dispatch in the winter of 1901-1902 reported the United 
States working hand in glove with Britain and Japan, while communications from 
the summer of 1902 forward indicated that, on the contrary, America wanted only 
a working agreement to protect American interests. Both Witte and Lamsdorff 
were apparently satisfied that such an agreement was in prospect when they with- 
drew their objections to continued occupation of Manchuria. This evidence sug- 
gests that the standard accounts, Boris Romanov’s in Russian and Andrew Malo- 
zemoffs in English, may err in describing them as regretfully accepting the in- 
evitable, for they had reason (albeit mistaken) to expect American support against 
Britain and Japan. The canons of current Soviet historiography prohibit Gorelik’s 
exploring such points, but his volume is most useful for its illumination of them. 
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Based on extensive work in American newspapers, magazines, and congress- 
ional documents, Bukharov’s book argues that powerful groups, especially in the 
American business community and the Pentagon, worked in 1953-1955 to pro- 
long and expand the Korean conflict and to precipitate a new struggle with China 
in Southeast Asia and the Formosa Straits, but were frustrated by manifestations 
in favor of peace on the part of public opinion at home and abroad. Bukharov re- 
lates phases in American policy to phases in the business cycle, suggesting that the 
government's sole concern at any given moment was with corporate earnings for 
the next quarter. He also attributes the welling up of feeling in favor of a truce 
in Korea and noninvolvement in Indochina to initiatives by the American Com- 
munist party and certain "progressive" labor unions and to the inspiring example 
of mass peace demonstrations in such capitals as Prague, Bucharest, and Budapest. 
He quotes the Daily Worker extensively and writes as if it spoke for the majority 
of Ámericans while the rest of the press, Congress, and the executive merely repre- 
sented a ruling minority. This is absurd. But Bukharov is obviously one of the 
Soviet Union's Ámerican experts; he writes with assurance and conviction; his 
book may well resemble analyses of American affairs currently circulating in the 
Kremlin. Gorelik’s work suggests that the czarist regime blundered toward the 
Russo-Japanese War partly because it misinterpreted America; Bukharov's gives 
a chilling insight into what may be the present state of Russian understanding of 
the United States. 


Harvard University Ernest R. May 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST UNDER LENIN AND STALIN. By George F. 
Kennan. (Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1961. Pp. x, 411. $5.75.) 


Tens book “is not,” the author explains, “intended as a chronological account of 
the happenings in this phase of diplomatic history, but rather as a series of discus- 
sions of individual episodes or problems." 

The first half tells of the Western relations with Russia in the years 1917-1922 
(the year of the Rapallo Treaty); this comprehends the bearing of Allied treatment 
of defeated Germany upon Russian relations with the West. Of the following 
chapters the one likely to attract most attention is that containing an impassioned 
interpretation of Stalin's base and twisted personal nature and political schemes 
and methods. Others concern the rise of Hitler, the struggle against him, the 
purges conducted by Stalin, and the emergence and completion of the Nazi- 
Soviet Non-Aggression Pact. Only two chapters are devoted to the Second World 
War when Russia and the West were allies; they lack pungency. 

These connected essays are brilliant, bold, and in some respects, baffling, 

They are brilliant because of their range, vividness, sense of essentials, lucid 
summaries, and flair for personal portrayal. 

They are bold in analysis of the causes of events, of the purposes behind poli- 
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cies pursued, and of their consequences. The narrative is endowed thereby with 
stimulating meaning. But, perhaps unjustly, I have the impression that Kennan 
sometimes indulged the spirit of boldness in order to startle. 

They are baffling because of the very abundance of observations and generaliza- 
tions. Studious effort is required to decide whether these are consistent with one 
another, whether they should be viewed as different aspects of complex truth or 
as irresolution of judgment. Here and there the author's meaning is difficult to 
discern because of skilled indirection of expression. À hundred points in his nar- 
rative arouse the impulse to mark agreement or disagreement. A few must serve 
in the constricted space of this review to indicate their nature. 

How correct Kennan is in stressing again and again the deep and lasting con- 
sequences for victor and vanquished of the First World War and its anguished 
prolongation. I think agreement compulsory to his statement that "I hold the First 
World War to have been the great catastrophe of Western civilization in the pres- 
ent century. I think it an endless pity that it did not cease [on the basis of compro- 
mise] in November 1917." 

Similarly, who now can question the correctness of his opinion of the futility 
and dire consequences of the Allied efforts to induce or coerce the Russian govern- 
ment to continue to fight after the breakdown of 1917? 

To him the Versailles Peace Treaty was unduly punitive and onerous. He be- 
lieves that its requirements explain and, indeed, are almost sufficient to justify 
later German behavior. Likewise his indignant view of the Allied treatment of the 
Weimar Republic is extreme in its reproaches; so-stupid and harsh he deems that 
to have been, as almost to make the Allies responsible for the ultimate failure of 
the Republic and the advent of Hitler. He almost ignores the gradual re-entry of 
Germany into Western political life and the League of Nations, and the fact that 
by 1929 Germany had recovered and begun to thrive. 

Another generalization which the student may ponder with doubt is that "the 
pattern of the events that led the Western world to new disaster in 1939 was laid 
down in its entirety by the Allied governments in 1918 and 1919. What we shall 
have to observe from here on in the relations between Russia, Germany, and the 
West follows a logic as inexorable as that of any Greek tragedy." If this is true, it 
must be concluded that subsequent events and policies were of little determinative 
consequence. The historian i is required to dismiss the possibility that the history 
of the interwar years would ‘have been different had the United States joined the 
League of Nations, had the Great Depression of 1929-1933 not occurred, had we 
not tried to take refuge in a policy of neutrality during the thirties, had the British 
and the French governments firmly resisted Hitler earlier and tried harder to draw 
the Soviet Union into an effective, if only temporary, alliance. ; 

These few selected features of his narrative illustrate the great importance of 
the subjects about which Kennan has written and the intense interest which his 
treatment produces. 


York, Maine Heaseer Faris 
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JAPAN SUBDUED: THE ATOMIC BOMB AND THE END OF THE WAR 
IN THE PACIFIC, By Herbert Feis. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press. 1961. Pp. vi, 199. $4.00.) 


Tunas is the sixth important book that Herbert Feis has written about the di- 
plomacy and grand strategy of World War II. In sequence, its place is after The 
Potsdam Conference, which was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for history in 1960, 
and The China Tangle, although in some respects it overlaps both. Like Feis’s 
other books, this is a sober, objective, dispassionate account, seeking the truth 
about men’s motives and human events, rather than riding the emotions of war 
and peace. Although not so detailed on the Japanese side as Butow’s Japan’s De- 
ciston to Surrender, it is a better-rounded account, covering the discussion within 
the United States government concerning the use of the atomic bomb, considering 
whether a chance was missed to end the war earlier (he thinks not), and who 
wanted Russia to enter the war. He makes it clear that all the important people in 
the army, including General MacArthur, very much wanted to get Russia in. 

On two points the author questions the present reviewer, who (quoting Craven 
and Cate, Army Air Forces in World War II, V, 404-15) stated that President 
Truman gave the final “execute” order for dropping the two atomic bombs, not 
on July 25, 1945, the day of the directive to General Spaatz, but on August 2 or 3, 
when he was on board the Augusta; as he hoped that the Japanese government 
might accept the Potsdam Declaration before that conference ended. This is one of 
the important things that should be cleared up while the participants are still 
alive, and Feis's statement that he can find no record of the August 2 or 3 “exe- 
cute" in the archives is no proof.against it. Many important decisions in wartime 
never are recorded in documentary form. 

The other question is that of the number of planes the Japanese had left at the 
time of their surrender. Feis apparently accepts the presurrender United States 
intelligence estimate of 1,200 and doubts my estimate of 5,350 kamikaze planes 
and 5,000 pilots, together with many more orthodox planes. My authority was that 
exhaustive postwar investigation by the United States Strategic Bombing Survey 
entitled Japanese Air Power (1946). If this was wrong, it should have been proved 
wrong; for a landing on Kyushu with only 1,200 planes to oppose was acceptable, 
but such a landing against over 5,000 planes trained in kamikaze tactics would 
have proved terribly destructive—possibly more so to us than the atomic bombs 
were to the enemy. The dropping of the atomic bombs was decided partly on the 
ground that it would save lives; one of the many arguments against it is based on 
the hypothesis that the Japanese were defeated anyway and would have surren- 
dered without an atomic bomb to prove their helplessness. Nobody can ever prove 
this, pro or con. 

Apart from this question of saving lives, the author agrees that the dropping 
of the atomic bombs was necessary to obtain a prompt ending to the war. In the 
realm of hypothesis, not history, it would be interesting to consider what would 
have happened if the Western Allies had invaded Kyushu, and Soviet Russia Hok- 
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kaido, in the fall of 1945. Possibly, in that event, we would have had a divided 
Tokyo, like a divided Berlin. 


Boston, Massachusetts S. E. Morıson 


SOME 2org CENTURY HISTORIANS: ESSAYS ON EMINENT EURO- 
PEANS. By James L. Cate et al. Edited by S. William Halperin. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. xxiv, 298. $5.95.) 

THE FASHION AND FUTURE OF HISTORY: HISTORICAL STUDIES 
AND ADDRESSES. By Bernadotte E. Schmitt. (Cleveland, Ohio: Press of 
Western Reserve University. 1960. Pp. 205. $5.50.) 


Ow the occasion of his presidency of the American Historical Association, 
Bernadotte Schmitt's students prepared essays on eleven European historians of 
the twentieth century. These studies complement the score of essays in Some His- 
torians of Modern History edited by Schmitt twenty years ago, essays also written 
by students in the course on historiography which he, and James Westfall Thomp- 
son before him, conducted at the University of Chicago. Together the volumes 
form a most useful supplement to the classic historiographical studies of G. P. 
Gooch and Eduard Fueter. 

Before he joined the faculty of the University of Chicago as professor in 1925, 
Schmitt had risen from instructor to professor at Western Reserve, and that uni- 
versity commemorated his presidency of the Association by publishing a volume 
of essays and speeches which he had written between 1914, the year he came to 
Western Reserve, and 1949, when he was a special consultant in the Department 
of State. This volume will be prized particularly by his friends in the historical 
profession and in government for its illumination of a personality and a mind at 
once reserved and forthright, simple and complex: even after an acquaintance 
reaching back more than a generation, it was a surprise to read “The Age of Ex- 
travagance,” his affectionate recollections of social life in Edwardian England, that 
brassy epilogue to the Gladstonian England where, it would seem, Schmitt should 
be more at home. 

On the whole, his book sits very well beside the volume prepared by his stu- 
dents, because his mind, like that of nearly all the historians of the twentieth cen- 
tury portrayed in the essays, was formed in the Europe before 1914. It is an admir- 
able generation, in that these historians knew just what they wanted to do and 
did it well. They knew their task: to uncover the evidence, and from that evi- 
dence to reconstruct the past. They were confident that they understood the forces 
which shaped the past and that they could describe the past objectively and cor- 
rectly. They did not always reach the same conclusions. When this happened, they 
were troubled. Schmitt speaks of his early and lasting friendship with Sidney Fay, 
which was untroubled "by the circumstance that we put forth conflicting views 
of the responsibility for the war of 1914." The friendship was untroubled, but 
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Schmitt is troubled by the fact of conflicting views. “We had both taken ad- 
vanced degrees at eminent universities, and I suppose that the technical instruc- 
tion given at Harvard and Wisconsin was much the same. We used the same docu- 
ments and read the same biographies and memoirs in preparing our respective 
books—and came up with quite different interpretations, . . . Is there something 
wrong with our methods of historical study and training when two scholars draw 
such conflicting conclusions from the same evidence?" 

It is unlikely that many, even of those the two trained, would think of asking 
the question. There lingers in memory a long evening at a meeting of the As- 
sociation in the twenties when the two were brought together by a group of be- 
ginners, possibly only a dozen or so years their junior, who listened, fascinated, as 
hour after hour the two flung documents at each other, giving the date of dispatch 
and receipt, the initials on each document, every detail of precise scholarly knowl- 
edge—and each completely unmoved by the arguments of the other. For those who 
listened, admiring, even reverencing these masters, the experience was a turning 
point in their study of the past, and in their interpretation of the meaning of his- 
torical scholarship. There the break between those whose minds were formed be- 
fore 1914, and those, whatever their age, who began to think only in the years 
after 1918, became clear. 

Not only Schmitt, but Renouvin and Gooch, Pirenne and Charles Webster, 
Treveleyan and Lefebvre, no matter whether they were liberals or conservatives, 
all shared a serene conviction that they knew their task, and could do it. Reading 
here of their life and their work, reflecting on the excellence and the sheer mass of 
their achievement, it is impossible not to envy these giants whose strength was 
poured so effortlessly, so harmoniously into their work. 

Only two historians portrayed by Schmitt's students belong wholly to the years 
after 1918—Herbert Butterfield, who was born with the new century, and Lucien 
Febvre, born deep in the nineteenth century, but still searching for the proper way 
to woo "la vieille Clio” in his old age. With these two, there is none of the simple 
dignity of, say, Trevelyan. One may hazard the guess, however, that if Schmitt 
returned to his course in historiography, he would find alert young minds offering 
homage to the scholars of the great tradition, but showing kinship with scholars 
formed by a time of troubles. 


University of California, Berkeley Raymonp J, SONTAG 


A HISTORY OF THE COLD WAR. By John Lukacs. (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Company. 1961. Pp. 288. $3.95.) 


Tris is a critical review of the “cold war” and an exploration of its historical 
roots. The author seemingly has not consulted new sources; he provides no bibliog- 
raphy, and his numerous footnotes almost never mention sources. Text and foot- 
notes are not always free of factual errors. The book liberally mixes an under- 
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lying set of strong Christian convictions and a pervasive national viewpoint with 
the basic facts of recent and not so recent history (since about 1763). The result 
is at times sophomoric, as when the author suggests that a Russian withdrawal 
from Hungary in 1956 might have been accomplished if there had been an equiva- 
lent American withdrawal from some other part of Europe. Often, however, 
Lukacs is keenly perceptive, as when he tells us that a "Yaltadike situation” in 
Central-Eastern Europe would have arisen as early as 1918 had it not been for the 
revolutionary frustration of Russian aims and East-West diplomacy in World War 
I. One of the results of the author’s background and values is a rare talent for 
criticizing the United States as well as the Soviet Union. Both are treated as im- 
perial powers in the process of developing imperial societies. Lukacs’ Hungarian 
origin makes him critical of Soviet domination over Central-Eastern Europe, but 
equally critical of United States failure to forestall or to undo it. He is even more 
harsh in his strictures on John Foster Dulles than in his comments on Roosevelt. 

But good judgment is displayed far more often than bad in this book. The 
author knows, as many Americans do not, that it was not wise to broaden the 
Korean War at the risk of losing more of Europe, and he realizes that Stalin was 
the loser in that conflict. And if Lukacs is critical of the results of Soviet-Western 
collaboration in World War II, he is clear-sighted about its causes: “no one was 
as responsible for the advance of Communist Russia into Europe as Hitler.” He 
may be wrong in his strong and reiterated belief that Stalin’s ambitions were not 
those of a dedicated Communist but the more limited national and imperial ob- 
jectives of a Russian statesman. The printed evidence for the period 1941-1945 is 
on his side, but new data may yet bear out George Kennan’s contention that even 
in World War II Stalin was determined to take advantage of the defeat of Ger- 
many to establish Communism as quickly as possible throughout Europe. What- 
ever the ultimate verdict on this, by putting together facts that are usually left in 
different scholarly compartments, by writing with vigor and clarity, and by pre- 
senting fresh ideas, the author makes an original contribution. 


Tulane University Jonn L. SNELL 


Ancient and Medieval 


ANCIENT EGYPT: A CULTURAL TOPOGRAPHY. By Hermann Kees. 
Edited by T. G. H. James. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. r961. Pp. 
392. $5.95.) 

Ever since Herodotus called Egypt “the gift of the river,” historians have 
sought to demonstrate how topography formed and affected ancient Egyptian 
civilization, One of the best-known modern practitioners of this topographical ap- 


proach is Hermann Kees, emeritus professor of Egyptology at the University of 
Góttingen and a widely recognized scholar in the fields of Egyptian philology, in- 
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stitutions, and, above all, religion. Since his retirement in 1952, his scholarly pro- 
ductivity has remained undiminished, including several new monographs and 
thorough revisions of his standard works on Egyptian religion (Der Gótterglaube 
im alten Ägypten [1956] and Totenglauben und Jenscitsvorstellungen der alten 
Ägypter [1956]). In the present book he turns to the broad subject of the historical 
geography of ancient Egypt and writes for a wider audience. 

Smoothly translated from the German, Ancient Egypt draws on the results of 
a lifetime of study, induding the author's many articles in the Pauly-Wissowa 
Real-Encyclopádie. A general introductory section on the Nile Valley in predynas- 
tic times is followed by four detailed chapters dealing with “The Topographical 
Framework of Egyptian Civilization." This “topographical framework” is, in fact, 
a comprehensive picture of ancient Egyptian life: the management and utiliza- 
tion of the arable land; ships, ports, and transport on the Nile; the character and 
importance of the eastern and western deserts; and the relationship between a 
lack of essential raw materials and the conduct of foreign relations. Although 
this part represents the heart of the book, many readers will find a final section 
on "Cities and Districts" to be of greater interest. Covering the Nile Valley from 
the delta in the north to Napata, the most southerly town of the Egyptian Em- 
pire, the author in this section frequently covers new ground and leavens the en- 
cyclopedic character of the book with observations based on his travels in Egypt, 
the latest in 1954. 

Accompanied by forty-six photographs, mostly taken by the author, and eleven 
detailed line-drawn maps of the various districts, the volume is both a guidebook 
for the intelligent traveler and a survey of up-to-date scholarly opinion on all as- 
pects of everyday life in ancient Egypt. Its contents are fully annotated, and its 
highly useful index includes references by author and by learned journal to all 
works cited. A sense of unity and synthesis 1s largely lacking, but this was not the 
goal set by the scholarly author of this "album of the Egyptian countryside." 


Tulane University Ners BAILKEY 


EGYPT OF THE PHARAOHS: AN INTRODUCTION. By Sir Alan Gardiner. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. xx, 461. $5.60.) 


A precise description of the contents of this important book by a well-known 
Egyptologist may be had by inverting the title to read “Pharaohs of Egypt.” After 
presenting short essays on Egyptology, language and writing, the land, and his- 
tory, the author sets forth what is known about each of the kings of Egypt from 
the beginning of the Old Kingdom down to Alexander the Great. In a final sec- 
tion he discusses prehistory and Dynasties I and II. Throughout the major part 
of the work the author keeps strictly to the ancient structure of Manetho, since, as 
he states, “no Egyptologist has yet been able to free himself from the shackles im- 
posed by the native annalist’s thirty Dynasties, and these are likely always to re- 
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main the essential framework of our modern expositions.” Only occasionally has 
he allowed himself to be diverted from the preserved evidence for the kings of 
Egypt to discuss such matters as the circumstances of discovery, debates between 
scholars, art, religion, and literature. An extremely valuable feature of the book is 
an appendix listing the kings of Egypt as they are known from Manetho, the king 
lists, and the monuments; the years of each reign and some conjectural dates are 
given. Scattered throughout the text are Gardiner’s translations of important 
Egyptian documents, such as Sinuhe, the Hymn to the Sun, Wenamun, and 
many others. 

Gardiner’s rigorous pursuit of his main objective—that of listing what is cur- 
rently known about each of the royal figures—makes the work useful to those 
who are concerned with Egyptian history as studied according to the traditional 
scheme of dynasties. The book is important also for the opinions of the author, 
who has produced a steady stream of publications in the field of Egyptology since 
1895. Gardiner brings this book, which he considers in all probability to be his 
swan song, to its conclusion with the words, “we frankly admit our aim to have 
been propaganda, and our ambition will not have been satisfied unless we succeed 
in winning at least one fresh recruit to our fascinating field of research.” Even the 
most casual reader will see that for the author Egyptology has been a captivating 
field of research for more than sixty-five years. Those who have already been 
lured into this field will be grateful for this patently useful study of Egyptian 
dynastic history. 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific James B. Parrcuarp 


A HISTORY OF ANTIOCH IN SYRIA FROM SELEUCIS TO THE ARAB 
CONQUEST. By Glanville Downey. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1961. Pp. xvii, 752, 21 plates. $15.00.) 


A HISTORIAN of modern times tends to write and think in terms of states and 
nations or of so-called “culture-groups” which have a common language and other 
common cultural traits. The historian of antiquity and of many areas in the 
Middle Ages must think and write in terms of the city as a cultural and historical 
unit. 

It is necessary for historians to remember this fact in order to appreciate 
and evaluate this work. A history of Cairo or even of Jerusalem or Constantinople 
would not normally be regarded as a fitting framework for modern history. From 
its foundation as a Seleucid capital, however, until the capture of the city in 641 
in the reign of Heraclius, Antioch remained a center of Greek influence in west- 
ern Asia. 

The present work carries the history to A.p. 641, but in a series of appendixes, 
there is detailed discussion of many difficult problems in the history and topography 
of the city. There is an excellent bibliography, a chronology of events from 300 s.c. 
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to A.D. 641, and an adequate index. The twenty-one illustrations at the end of the 
volume deal largely with matters of topography in maps and in some excellent 
photographs and engravings. 

The author’s purpose has been to draw together the results of various special 
studies of aspects of the history and topography of the city along with the infor- 
mation gained in the modern excavation of the site from 1932 to 1939 by the 
National Museums of France and a group of American universities, museums, 
and private donors. The author was associated with these excavations and the 
publications of the reports by Princeton University. 

Most students of ancient history will be somewhat familiar with the carly part 
of this story since the city occupies a central place in our study of the Seleucid 
Empire and the early Roman period in the East. It is in Chapters x1 and xır 
particularly that the author has drawn together materials and sketched a history 
that is not so well presented in most of our standard works. In “The Christian 
Community at Antioch from Apostolic Times to a.D. 284” and "Antioch under 
Diocletian, Constantine the Great, and Constantius (284-361),” the importance of 
the city in a most critical and important period is well set forth. 

The segment of Byzantine history from Julian to the Arab conquest (361- 
641) has been badly neglected by historians. In this period the general tendency 
has been to focus the light of history so sharply upon Constantinople and the 
imperial court that the eastern provinces, except, at times, the area of Egypt, have 
not received proper attention. Admittedly, the sources are disparate and difficult. 
That is why the present work is such an outstanding achievement since it has put 
these materials together in a most remarkable manner. 

This is a complete and definitive work for the period covered. All the ancient 
and modern materials have been utilized, and copious footnotes indicate the 
sources of information. No student of Hellenistic, Roman, or Byzantine his- 
tory will be able to dispense with this work. Along with certain historical studies 
of Rome, Alexandria, and Constantinople, it becomes one of the basic pillars to 
which our history of these periods must be anchored. 


University of Missouri Tuomas A. Brapy 


THE VOTING DISTRICTS OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: THE THIRTY- 
FIVE URBAN AND RURAL TRIBES. By Lily Ross Taylor. [Papers and 
Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, Volume XX.] (Rome: the 
Academy. 1960. Pp. xii, 353.) 


THis monograph on the thirty-five tribes of the Roman Republic is concerned 
with a subject of great importance to the student of Roman history. The tribes, 
in which every male citizen was registered, voted each year as units or by divisions 
according to property qualifications. Their power thus decided on the choice of 
all magistrates and the enactment of the laws of Rome. Miss Taylor attempts to 
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show how the system developed from the earliest obscure times until the end of 
the Republic. Her work falls into two parts. The first is a study of the geographi- 
cal distribution of the tribes in Italy. The second is a listing and analysis of the 
tribes of Republican senators in so far as they can be recovered from surviving. 
Sources. 

The geographical study shows the evolution of a curious distribution, for the 
tribes were unequal both in size and in the value of the individual's vote, and 
most of them were eventually divided into several separated sections. No new 
tribes were created after 241 s.c. but the old tribes had new districts added to 
them. Miss Taylor has assembled a mass of literary and inscriptional evidence to 
document this development and show why the assignments were made in this 
way. Three useful maps help to clarify this part of the study. The tribal assign- 
ment of most parts of Italy can now be determined with more or less assurance. 
We can realize what a task a candidate for office in the later period had before 
him, In campaigning he needed to know the tribal assignment of each com- 
munity just as an American candidate must know the fifty states, but since the 
tribes were not continuous geographical units, the task of memorization was much 
harder. ' 

Those responsible for assigning voting districts were the men of senatorial and 
noble families who controlled Roman politics, especially the censors. The nobles 
wished to keep their houses in high office, and family interests played a big role. 
The detailed study of the evidence of how this was done comprises the second 
part of the monograph. Nobles either transferred to new tribes themselves by re- 
ceiving land grants in conquered territory or saw to it that clients and adherents 
who could be depended upon to “deliver the vote" were so enrolled. Miss Taylor 
has listed 322 individuals of senatorial rank and gentes whose tribes are known. On 
this painstakingly documented list she bases her study of the procedure of the 
district makers in determining tribes. The special interests of various political 
crises, such as the elder Scipio's struggle to regain political control at the elections, 
are illustrated by this evidence. 

Miss Taylor's study is admirable in clarity. She arrives at new conclusions on 
many controversial points. Those who do not wish to study the technical parts of 
the monograph can use the excellent chapters of summary and conclusion. For the 
specialist the author's command of the modern literature and the scattered ancient 
evidence makes the more technical chapters extremely useful..As never before, one 
can see the Roman political system in Italy at work. Whenever evidence is lacking 
or uncertain, Miss Taylor points this out. A most valuable piece of scholarship has 
been added to the tools of every historian of Rome. 


Wellesley College CHARLOTTE E. GOODFELLOW 


LIVY: HIS HISTORICAL AIMS AND METHODS. By P. G. Walsh. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 300. $8.00.) 
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Dr. Walsh presents for the English reader a long-desired consideration of Livy. 
As his bibliography suggests, he has read widely and profitably both in the special 
literature and in recent general books in other languages. While his interpretation 
of Livy is not novel, it is marked by thoroughness, conservative good sense, and 
eminent readability. The last quality is heightened by the admirable typography. 
The relatively few notes chiefly cite the ancient or modern sources for statements 
in the text. 

The eleven chapters fall into three main sections, Four consider the formative 
influences on Livy: his own life, the traditions of classical historiography, and his 
religious, philosophical, and moral concepts, with a particular discussion of the 
historical character of Roman morality. Livy followed the Hellenistic pattern of 
rhetorical history and held the Stoic view that the outstanding individual was im- 
portant in history even though fortune played a large part therein. His rationalism 
did not make him skeptical of the intervention of the divine in human affairs. 

Two chapters deal with Livy’s relatively uncritical use of his sources and his 
tendency to sacrifice accuracy of detail to over-all movement or emotional dramati- 
zation. Walsh realizes that such a criticism of Livy’s scientific attitude might well 
be mitigated if his treatment of better-documented periods had survived, but he 
supports the criticism by a comparison of Livy with surviving earlier accounts of 
the third and second centuries. 

Four chapters survey the literary accomplishment of Livy as a representative of 
the Ciceronian concept that historical writing should combine oratory and poetry. 
Livy builds his narrative about persons and has sterotyped descriptions of similar 
events, such as battles. His speeches are composed in accordance with rhetorical 
teachings found in Cicero and Quintilian, and primarily illustrate character. His 
Latinity is Ciceronian, enhanced by a more elaborate periodic style and a more 
colorful, often poetic, vocabulary and syntax. Perhaps it was this lactea ubertas, 
rather than any peculiarity of language or accent or any rusticity of moral attitude, 
which led the literary purist Asinius Pollio to charge him with Patavinitas. 

Walsh concludes that Livy was a Ciceronian and traditional republican, not 
an “Augustan.” One who feels, against much modern opinion, that Augustus him- 
self was sincerely a Ciceronian and a republican does not find any conflict here. 
For him, it was perfectly natural for Augustus to be a friend and admirer of the 
“Pompeian” Livy. Walsh has admirably demonstrated why Livy, despite his de- 
fects and unevenness as a historian, was qualified to paint “the” literary portrait 
of the Roman Republic. 


Harvard University Mason HAMMOND 

ENGLISH UNCIAL. By E. A. Lowe. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1960. Pp. 28, 40 plates. $12.00.) 

ENGLISH MANUSCRIPTS IN THE CENTURY AFTER THE NORMAN 
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CONQUEST. By N. R. Ker. [The Lyell Lectures, 1952-3.] (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 67, 29 plates. $10.10.) 


SCRIPTORES REGIS: FACSIMILES TO IDENTIFY AND ILLUSTRATE 
THE HANDS OF ROYAL SCRIBES IN ORIGINAL CHARTERS OF 
HENRY I, STEPHEN, AND HENRY II. By T. A. M. Bishop. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 86, 40 plates. $12.00.) 


Tue study of paleography, both as a science in its own right and as an in- 
strument of historical research, seems to be moving forward now in leaps and 
bounds. Here, published within a year, are three notable contributions to the sub- 
ject, whose authors are already well known to medievalists through their previous 
works. Professor Lowe has devoted the best part of a long and active life to his 
monumental Codices Latini Antiquiores; Mr. Ker, the reader in paleography at 
Oxford, has already given us those indispensable handbooks, the Medieval Li- 
braries of Great Britain and the Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo- 
Saxon; and his counterpart at Cambridge, Mr. Bishop, recently joined with Mr. 
Chaplais to produce Facsimiles of English Royal Writs. 

The scope and purpose of the three works differ widely. Lowe’s study em- 
braces all surviving English writing in the majuscule script known as uncial, 
which was in use there from the seventh to the ninth century. Its central point is 
his discussion of that most famous and beautiful of Latin Bibles, the Codex 
Amiatinus, now in the Laurentian Library at Florence, which he convincingly 
shows, against the generally received attribution to Italian scribes, and in accord- 
ance with his own earlier views, to have been written in the double monastery 
of Wearmouth-Jarrow, by English scribes. The plates illustrate a group of fifth- 
to seventh-century Italian manuscripts which were brought to England and prob- 
ably served as models for English uncial; the Codex Amiatinus and other books 
in a similar script of about A.D. 700; and the principal eighth- and early ninth- 
century manuscripts written in or containing uncial, including the Cambridge, 
Cotton, and Leningrad texts of Bede. 

In English Mansucripts in the Century after the Conquest, Ker is concerned 
with the libraries, scriptoria, and techniques of book production in the principal 
cathedrals and monasteries. He describes in detail the types of script in use, 
elucidating the relationship of English and Norman handwriting and the varieties 
of script practiced in different scriptoria; he discusses the few dated books, es- 
pecially the mortuary roll of Abbot Vitalis of Savigny and the Canterbury episco- 
pal professions; and he gives a minute and invaluable account of changing scribal 
practices in the years 1066-1170. The twenty-nine plates admirably illustrate 
every aspect of the text. While Ker, in spite of his title, limits himself to formal 
book hands, Bishop, in Scriptores regis, studies cursive scripts in the same period. 
His analysis of the script employed in the royal chancery between 1100 and 1189 
enables him to identify convincingly and illustrate in facsimile the handwriting of 
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forty-eight individual scribes. This tour de force of detailed paleography yields 
important new information about the royal chancery and twelfth-century English 
diplomatic, and provides new criteria for the dating and authenticity of royal 
charters. It is supported by a most useful list of surviving charters and an index 
of authors, beneficiaries, and places of issue. The plates will serve as a sequel to 
Facsimiles of English Royal Writs; as a collection of illustrations to the Regesta 
regum Anglo-normannorum; and as a supplement to Facsimiles of Royal and Other 
Charters in the British Museum and Delisle's famous Atlas. 

Although in all three books the numerous plates are of excellent quality, their 
value is diminished slightly in Ker's by the absence of captions to them. In this re- 
spect Bishop's arrangement is admirable, for he places all the relevant informa- 
tion, together with his comments, on the page opposite each plate. One failing is 
shared by all these works: their authors, so far as I can discover, nowhere state 
the relationship in size between the reproductions and the originals, and the 
reader is left to guess or assume that most of the former are approximately 
natural size. But there are special reasons why each of them should find a place 
in every medievalist's library: Lowe's because it brings together all the known facts 
about English uncial; Ker's because of its detailed study of the techniques of copy- 
ing texts and making books; and Bishop's because of the remarkable feat of 
identifying the hands of individual scribes. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge . RICHARD VAUGHAN 


LA STRUCTURE ET LA GESTION DU DOMAINE DE L’EGLISE AU 
MOYEN ÁGE DANS L'EUROPE DES FRANCS. In two volumes. By 
Joseph Balon. [lus Medii Aevi, Volume 1.] (Namur: Les Anc. Ets Godenne. 


1959. Pp. xl, 219; 230-561. 650 fr. B.) 


“Tre knowledge of the juridic vocabulary of the Middle Ages,” Mr. Balon 
maintains, “has been a little neglected." This work (in two volumes), the first of 
three planned volumes, initiates a massive effort to correct that failing. With im- 
pressive energy and erudition, Balon here sets forth to define the precise juridic 
content of the many terms associated with ecclesiastical manors, from the names of 
officials involved in their administration (for example, advocatus, prepositus) to 
the names of "the constituent parts of the domaine" (villa, curtis, mansus) and the 
different forms of tenures (beneficium, precarium, censiva). Besides devoting 
lengthy essays to these and other words of major interest, Balon completes his ver- 
bal survey with an appended dictionary of some fifteen hundred technical juridic 
terms. 

The importance and value of this book should be obvious to scholars who have 
had occasion to wrestle with the verbal technicalities of medieval legal charters. 
Still, these tomes will be used with some difficulty. The text itself, with its eleven 
hundred packed footnotes, makes heavy reading, and Balon's style is not dis- 
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tinguished by its clarity. They ought to be used judiciously for they are not in- 
tended to be a work of reference, conservatively surveying and summarizing the 
best scholarly opinion on the controversies rife in the field. Balon has his own 
personal thesis to advance. Indeed, a prerequisite for reading this work is familiar- 
ity with the author's earlier Fondements du régime foncier au Moyen Age (AHR, 
LXII [Apr. 1957], 608), in which Balon maintained that the foundations of the 
medieval manor or seigneury were to be found in the institutions of the Salian 
Franks, spread throughout Europe with the Frankish conquests. This study is in 
large measure an effort to show that seigneurial terminology consistently and 
triumphantly reflects his thesis. An estimation of this present work will depend 
largely on what one thinks of his "Salian theory" of seigneurial origins. Balon 
argues that the “allod” in the early Middle Ages, property in the fullest sense, was 
not so much ownership of land as power and jurisdiction over the persons who 
lived on it, that possession of allodial property was the prerogative not of numer- 
ous common freemen but of a restricted aristocracy (king, great laymen, and 
churches favored by them) and that all Europe came to share the same principles 
of seigneurial organization. 

All this is effectively argued and most enlightening. But if the seigneury is to 
be attributed to Salian origins, how are we to explain the apparently similar union 
of property and power evident, for example, in Anglo-Saxon England, in which 
direct link with the Salians is absent? Eric John, author of the recent Land Tenure 
in Early England, rather traces English seigneurial roots to late Roman vulgar 
law. Was late Roman vulgar law less influential on the Continent? Balon's own 
Salian theory rides on the occasional (though indubitable) equivalence of zerra 
salica with terra indominicata, "lord's land.” But his argument that the existence 
of this term (neither the most common nor the most widespread of many syno- 
nyms for the seigneury) means that all seigneuries were directly connected with 
the Franks and their expansion is not logically cogent. Salicus is occasionally also 
a synonym for liber, freeman. Would Balon thereby conclude that all the freemen 
in our Carolingian sources are likewise Salian in origin? 

In seeking to show how seigneurial terminology bears out his basic theory, 
Balon seems drastically to indulge in what might be called an excessive juridiciz- 
ing of the words he considers. According to his dictionary, cultura is "land of the 
seigneurial reserve," in spite of many texts in which it is exactly and simply a 
cultivated field. Does curtis mean a courtyard, an enclosed area, even a garden? 
“Superficial,” is what Balon considers such interpretations; the curzis is "an organ 
of jurisdiction." Is villa an estate, a village, simply a place? Balon insists that it 
is primarily an area of jurisdiction. If Balon were content to remind us that these 
terms are often ambivalent, that they frequently have important juridic connota- 
tions which should be recognized, he would be beyond criticism. But Balon is 
impatient with economic historians who have ignored, he feels, the importance of 
law. He is much impressed with his own approach, in the path of which "it will be 
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necessary to direct one’s investigations, if one wishes to make progress the social 
history of the Middie Ages.” “Everywhere [throughout] the empire of Charle- 
magne, men lived daily... in and by judiciary institutions. . ..” But surely Balon 
does not mean to imply that in Carolingian times men litigated for a living, and 
surely we must attempt to strike a balance in attempting to reconstruct the sense 
of a basically ambivalent vocabulary. For the root of the problem is of course 
that the medieval seigneury was at once an economic and a jurisdictional unit, and 
understandably the vocabulary associated with it will often have multiple connota- 
tions. To rank these connotations in the order of their supposed importance (and 
in the process to relegate economic historians to the fringes of Clio's retinue) 
surely is not a balanced approach to the history of the medieval seigneury. 


Bryn Mawr College Davip Herrıer 


Modern Europe 


KAISER KARL V. By Royall Tyler. Translated from the English by Hugo von 
Haan. Foreword by Carl J. Burckhardt. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 
1959. Pp. 392.) 

Royaıı Tyler, a New Englander by birth and a European by education, had 
a long record of service with the League of Nations as an economic and financial 
expert and a secure place among authorities on art and architecture. The original 
of this volume was published (1956) three years after the death of the author, 
whose earlier contributions to history were made as editor of the Spanish series of 
the Calendar of State Papers (AHR, LXII [Oct. 1956], 189). 

The translation must be compared with the English original, with which it 
differs in three respects: the greatly enlarged preface by Carl J. Burckhardt; the 
relegation of the footnotes to the end of the book; and the more complete index. 
The excellent illustrations are identical with one exception: there is no expla- 
nation of the replacement. Fortunately some of the occasional slips in names or 
dates that disturbed the reader of the earlier edition have been corrected. 

In his introduction the author undertakes to devote particular attention to the 
decisions of Charles V that most influenced the later course of history. Accord- 
ingly he notes in his last chapter that the world order of Charles lasted basically 
until 1918; for, after the Napoleonic flood subsided, the landscape was revealed 
almost as Charles had left it. And if the first of his political structures to disap- 
pear was Italy, even that lasted three hundred years. Moreover, thanks to Charles, 
who handed over the family lands to his brother Ferdinand, Vienna developed its 
more southern way of life which spread to Venice and Lombardy. He drew the 
boundary between Germany and the Netherlands approximately where it is today, 
and he kept the French away from the Flemish coast and the estuary of the Scheldt. 

Tyler saw in Charles V an astonishing aptitude for statesmanship and strategy, 
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as in opposing the Valois with a north-south axis which, through his conquest 
of Tunis, gained its southern support, and, through the marriage of Philip and 
Mary a northern one. The taking of Constantinople and the expulsion of the Turks 
was forestalled by the insolvency which led to his abdication, and neither coercion 
nor compromise availed against heresy. 

It is profitable to compare Tylers biography of Charles with that by Karl 
Brandi, veteran authority on Charles and father of a school of researchers in the 
field. The English translation of Brandi (1939) did not include the second volume, 
which contained the notes and the bibliography. Tyler offers a bibliography that 
would be a dividend for the reader even without the ample critical comments on 
documents and on literature. 'Tyler's book and Brandi's are not competitors; they 
are complementary. Tyler explains in his introduction why he has chosen the plan 
of dealing, one by one, with a series of principal themes. A chronological table is 
provided to offset the effect of not weaving all these threads into the web of a 
connected narrative. Brandi organized his book in such a web, but something is 
to be said for Tyler from a student's viewpoint. Tyler cannot be censured for leav- 
ing out the New World as a subject demanding a more thorough treatment than 
he can give it, and he speaks highly of Merriman, though, like Brandi, he consid- 
ers him weakest on economic and financial matters. 


Moscow, Idaho Freperic C. CHURCH 


APRES LE CONCILE DE TRENTE: LA RESTAURATION CATHOLIQUE, 
1563-1648. By Léopold Willaert, S.J. [Histoire de l'Église depuis les origines 
jusqu'à nos jours, Volume XVIII] ([Tournai:] Bloud € Gay; distrib. by 
Desclée & Cie., Tournai. 1960. Pp. 491.) 


Because of the relative paucity of reliable general works concerning the period 
of the Catholic Reformation, Volume XVIII of the important cooperative "Histoire 
de l'Église depuis les origines jusqu'à nos jours” will be welcomed by all scholars 
interested in the period. Léopold Willaert, S.J., professor emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of Namur, Belgium, here presents the first of two volumes. It is divided into 
two main parts. 'The first, on "La vie dans l'Église institutionnelle," covers in four 
books the papacy and the Roman curia, the episcopal hierarchy and the Restora- 
tion, the secular clergy, and the religious orders, both old and new. The incom- 
pleted second part has the title "La vie intérieur de l'Église: Sa pensée et sa 
vitalité religieuse." The first book of this part deals with the chief centers and new 
orientations of theology. The second book, covering doctrinal problems of the 
Catholic Restoration, is incomplete, for 3t is confined solely to various aspects of 
ecclesiology, leaving the treatment of the doctrines of redemption, grace, christo- 
logy, mariology, and the sacraments to the projected second volume. 

Willaert has handled the highly controversial subject matter of the Catholic 
Reformation period in an adroit and scholarly manner, presenting in a factual, ad- 
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mirably documented narrative the main points at issue between Catholics and 
Protestants and among Catholics themselves, drawing upon his wide knowledge 
of the age as a whole for material to explain the emergence of these issues. Only 
occasionally does his devotion to Catholicism lead him to plead its case, as in the 
development of his argument that Catholic theology was not fixed at the Council 
of Trent. In the best traditions of Catholic scholarship, he is not disposed to gloss 
over unpleasant and embarrassing facts or to accuse Protestant and humanist rep- 
resentatives of insincerity and ill will. Every section illustrates his dominant theme 
that the Catholic Reformation with all its ramifications is in harmony with the 
consistent and steady growth of the Church from apostolic times, yet reflects the 
adjustment of its leaders, institutions, and theology to the new and pressing prob- 
lems of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Since the author covers a large segment of the history of the Church, his 
account cannot be based on original sources, and he can offer little that is new. 
But his amazing command of the standard secondary sources, Protestant as well 
as Catholic, and his meticulous organization make his work a very useful hand- 
book for students of the period. As a matter of fact, the first part is virtually a 
reference work, touching in encyclopedic fashion on a host of subjects. One might 
wish that Willaert had sacrificed some of the details for a much fuller treatment 
of the dynamic qualities that underlay the successes of the Catholic Reforma- 
tion. The treatment of theological doctrines and problems in the second part is 
presented in a masterful exposition which clarifies many complicated issues, par- 
ticularly for the nontheologian. It is to be hoped that the second volume will ap- 
pear in the near future. 


Ohio State University Hanor» J. Grimm 


FRANCE AND THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE, 1800- 
1914: CONQUESTS OF PEACE AND SEEDS OF WAR. By Rondo E. 
Cameron. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. xviii, 586. 
$10.00.) 


Because France is no longer one of the two or three leading economies of the 
world, it is easy for historians of the present generation to forget that this state 
was for a long time one of the richest of all Europe and that it was second in 
economic importance only to Great Britain in the first three-quarters of the nine- 
teenth century. If we have been prone to fall into this error of “present-mindedness,” 
this work by Professor Rondo Cameron of the University of Wisconsin should cor- 
rect it. He has crammed into some 580 pages of text an enormous amount of de- 
tail regarding the manner in which the French financed the building of railways 
in countries like Italy and Portugal, how they lent their support to the industriali- 
zation of Germany and thus created a stiff competition for themselves, and how 
they exported their techniques in founding industries abroad in order to get 
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closer to their markets or to avoid tariff barriers. Furthermore, the author captures 
the confidence of his reader by extensive references to the vast range of literature 
and archival materials that he has studied over the last several years. 

This work is a distinguished contribution to the study of the diffusion of the 
industrial system (and industrial capitalism) throughout Europe, a worthy com- 
panion to such works as Charles Ballot's L'introduction du machinisme en France 
(Paris, 1923) and W. O, Henderson's Britain and Industrial Europe, 1750-1870 
(Liverpool, 1954). It provides ample evidence to show that the adoption of new 
industrial methods is to be explained in much the same way as invention and 
that diffusion occurred in those areas where general economic and social condi- 
tions were similar to those where industrial change had originally taken place. 
Finally, this work makes clear how industrial diffusion took place in the nine- 
teenth century with little or no regard for the eventual industrial, political, or 
military power positions of the states involved, that is, for the effect of a shift in 
the economic balance of power upon the international balance of power, 


Columbia University SHEPARD B. CLoucH 


THE HISTORIAN’S BUSINESS AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Richard Pares. 
Edited by R. 4, and Elisabeth Humphreys. With an introduction by Lucy $. 
Sutherland. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 240. $4.00.) 


When Richard Pares died in 1958, the eloquent expressions of loss to the his- 
torical profession were much more than perfunctory. The tragedy of his death at 
fifty-hve was deeply felt, for it was realized how much excellent work his mature 
scholarship and special talents would have produced, and, more particularly, to 
what degree he would have illuminated the history of the eighteenth century. He 
had amply demonstrated the thoroughness of his acquaintance with that era. His 
early publications on the economic history of the West Indies, War and Trade in 
the West Indies, 1739-1763 (1936), and Colonial Blockade and Neutral Rights 
(1938), bore witness to his detailed knowledge of the eighteenth-century economy. 
His brilliant Ford Lectures, which appeared as George III and the Politicians 
(1953), evidenced his profound understanding of its constitutional apparatus and 
its political processes. The quality of these studies strongly suggests the virtues that 
would very likely have characterized his projected volume in the Oxford History 
of England. It likewise makes clear why he was widely considered a potential 
successor to Namier as the archinterpreter of the period. 

The same high quality is evident throughout the volume of essays that his 
brother-in-law and sister have assembled. Drawn from both his early and later 
work, his articles and reviews, the essays reveal his wide range of interests and 
his versatility. Whether he was considering "The Historian’s Business" —which he 
regarded as a highly responsible one, since distorted history, he held, "can do almost 
as much harm as the most disastrous scientific discovery"—or whether he was 
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paying tribute to his distinguished father in “Bernard Pares: A Memoir,” he dis- 
played a penetrating power of analysis combined with humor and compassion for 
the idiosyncrasies of human nature, and all this he expressed in a prose of out- 
standing literary excellence. 

This literary excellence is perhaps most manifest in the biographical essays, 
some of which deserve a permanent place in the corpus of belles-lettres because of 
their style and the vividness of the portraiture. By supplying such incidental in- 
formation as that the younger Pitt's "pulse rose from 8o to 120 when the green 
dispatch box arrived," he transforms an unsympathetic figure into a pathetic hu- 
man being, one repressing terrible inner tensions in the presence of his more ma- 
ture associates and assuming in the face of war and disaster a confidence that he 
could not feel. 

Pares' approach to history was essentially humanistic, even in his economic 
studies, for he always saw the story as a drama of interacting personalities. Yet 
his view of men and events remained subject to a clear critical judgment. This 
characteristic is highly apparent in his essay on Toynbee's A Study of History. Al- 
though expressing admiration for that author's great learning, he emphatically re- 
jected his grandiose conception. The oversimplification necessary to fit the story 
of mankind into any preconceived system was anathema to him, whether it was 
the apocalyptic prophecies of the school of cyclical recurrence or the doctrinally 
determined predictions of the Marxists. 

Pares was no less admirable as a man than as a historian. Lucy Sutherland 
pays him well-deserved tribute in the beautifully written and piognant biographi- 
cal sketch that introduces his collected essays. 


Rutgers University RurH Emery 


ELIZABETHAN GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY: ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO SIR JOHN NEALE. Edited by S. T. Bindoff et al. (London: University of 
London, Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 1961. 
Pp. x, 423. $8.00.) 


"Bv their fruits ye shall know them." When applied to historians, the Biblical 
maxim must include both direct and indirect contributions to historical scholar- 
ship: their own writing and the writing that they stimulate in their students and 
their friends. The impressive direct achievement of Sir John Neale is manifest to 
all; no one who has attended his seminar at the Institute of Historical Research 
can question the importance of his indirect contribution. Yet a Festschrift 1s prob- 
ably the most tangible evidence of a scholar's indirect contribution—indeed this 
may be its most significant function—and these thirteen interesting essays, pre- 
sented to Neale by his students, his colleagues, and his friends on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday, show clearly the notable features of his genius. Inevitably 
their quality and their appeal vary, but their topics, their range, their method re- 
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flect his insight into the England of Elizabeth I. Two of the essays deal with the 
Queen herself. Each of the Cecils is the central figure in one. Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales are considered. Parliament, the Exchequer, the courts, and the church 
receive appropriate attention. 

In the opening essay, “In Search of the Queen,” C. H. Williams summarizes 
effectively the estimates of her character by earlier writers from John Clapham, 
who knew her personally, through Lingard, Froude, and Creighton, to Conyers 
Read, A. L. Rowse, and Neale himself. “To bring to life again a figure from the 
past is never easy: it is more than usually difficult when that figure is Elizabeth I 
of England." Yet there is no reference to Elizabeth Jenkins, nor any suggestion 
that Neale's biography is much the best work. Wallace MacCaffrey's essay on 
"Place and Patronage in Elizabethan Politics" is perhaps the most ambitious paper 
in the collection. Although it may be questioned whether the generalizations are 
based upon enough examples, his judgment seems safe. “Under the tutelage of 
Burghley and his royal mistress they had learned the peaceful, if sometimes cor- 
rupt, habits of a new political order." Patrick Collinson's essay on “John Field and 
Elizabethan Puritanism" shows its subject to have been a much more important 
figure than has usually been recognized. A. H. Dodd has based an equally excit- 
ing account of the life of Thomas Myddleton, a Welshman who became a major 
London merchant and financier and eventually lord mayor, upon a remarkable 
personal financial diary. Other essays treat Burghley's not very persuasive and 
often incomplete attempts to write propaganda, the passage through Parliament 
of the Statue of Artificers, Exeter merchants, the writ of Jatitat, the conflict of 
jealous Exchequer officials, the foundations of Anglo-Scottish union, Ireland and 
the Counter-Reformation, and the struggle over the succession to Elizabeth. An 
appendix gives a full list of Neale's published work: articles, reviews, and books. 

In the paper, which has probably the greatest general interest, R. B. Wernham 
discusses “Elizabethan War Aims and Strategy.” "In 1589 England was offered 
what was beyond all doubt the greatest opportunity presented to either side during 
the entire war. ... For a year the remnant of Spain's naval power lay . . . help- 
lessly inviting final destruction. . . . The great opportunity was missed. Some of 
the blame was clearly the Queen's, but it was not she alone, or most signally, who 
had done all by halves, and she had seen the essential objective more clearly than 
her men of war.” 

Combining their own researches with some general theme, the editors and con- 
tributors have well achieved their purpose: "to illustrate some of the recent trends 
in Tudor political and social historiography which owe so much to Sir John Neale's 
pioneer work and inspiration." 


Pomona College Jonn H. GLEASON 


THE PROTESTANT MIND OF THE ENGLISH REFORMATION, 1570- 
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1640. By Charles H. and Katherine George. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. x, 452. $8.50.) 


Tns important book attempts to arrive at a new synthesis of the “Protestant 
ideology at flood tide." In their quest, the authors discuss almost every aspect of 
that ideology: its view of society, economic theory, political thought, and the 
family. Nor are theological issues such as the church neglected. Indeed, they stand 
at the forefront of the discussion for the book begins with a general chapter on 
the problems of salvation, sin, faith, and predestination. 'The conclusions stress the 
overwhelming dominance of the “middle way” defined as a “variety in unity —a 
via media in which contention is accepted as a permanent aspect of the life of a 
unified church. It is here that the title "Protestant mind" needs modification. The 
Georges are quite explicit in excluding the Separatists from their synthesis, con- 
fining themselves to the Anglican Church, the mainstream of Protestant thought 
for them. They have read widely in the sources, though the same divines are apt 
to provide the examples for most of their analyses. 

The larger conclusion springing from their work concerns what the authors 
call the conservatism and intellectual sterility of the clergy, something which, 
taken together with the emphasis on the via media, made them irrelevant to the 
English revolution. They do not bear directly upon nor explain the causes of this 
central event of the seventeenth century. This was equally true for the Puritans 
(the non-Separatist kind). Their allegiance to the idea of variety in unity makes 
it difficult to distinguish them, except by an intensity of tone, from other An- 
glicans. Even Presbyterianism played a major role only at the beginning of their 
period. This is an important thesis that deserves to be considered seriously. 

But was this Protestant mind so irrelevant to events? The very intellectual 
sterility of the ministers was at least partly redeemed by their idea of the com- 
munity which is only hinted at here, though it is mentioned as a welfare state 
attitude toward charity. Their support of the King included not only divine right- 
ism but also a concept of the community, of the public good. André Biéler has 
lately shown us its importance for Calvin. Like their casuistry, this was an im- 
portant step 1n the development of the modern state. More seriously, however, is 
the implication (made especially in the case of Laud) that the eventual destruc- 
tion of the via media must have come from outside the religious scene. In one 
sense this is, of course, true, but in another it seems too limited a vision. If the 
Protestant mind were defined more broadly and if the heresy proceedings before 
the High Commission had been used, in addition to the conventional thought of 
the orthodox clergy, another dimension would have emerged. Christian radicalism 
is said to have been neutralized in the established creeds of Christendom. This 
may be so, but in fact it was not neutralized in the period with which this book 
deals. Of course, as the authors state, there is little evidence for the extraordinary 
agitation in Cromwell's army that can be derived from their analysis, but this only 
means that orthodox Christianity had given way to a radical Christianity which 
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concerned with it). Before more varied sources have been examined by historians, 
it is actually difficult to say, at least on the popular level, if the Presbyterianism of 
Elizabethan days really did die out. 

For the Anglicans discussed, the authors have learnedly proved their point. 
The dynamic path to revolution did not come from them or from the non-Separa- 
tist Puritans. More positively, they have opened up new perspectives on the kind 
of Protestant ideology that is their concern. They now propose to find out why 
the zia media broke down, but this means first illuminating a "Protestant mind" 
historians have neglected. For that task they now have the best of credentials. 


University of Wisconsin GEorGE L. Mossz 


THE KING'S SERVANTS: THE CIVIL SERVICE OF CHARLES I, 1625- 
1642. By 'G. E. Aylmer. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 


521. $8.75.) 


Tuts volume is a brilliant study of the civil service in England during the 
reign of Charles I from his accession in 1625 to the beginning of the Civil War in 
1642. Dr. Áylmer is not primarily concerned with the great officers of state, 
though they constantly come into the picture, but rather with the mass of subordi- 
nate officials in the central government. He investigates the ways in which these 
officials obtained appointments and promotions, their security of tenure in office, 
their sources of income, their education and social background, their efficiency and 
the conditions under which they worked, their standards of honesty, duty, and al- 
legiance, and what they did in 1642 when faced with the harsh necessity of choos- 
ing sides. On these and on many other points Aylmer brings together a great mass 
of information which he analyzes with keen precision and illustrates with numer- 
ous lists and tables. 

Political life had degenerated under James I, and corrupt practices had hard- 
ened into a system that defied reform. The cardinal difficulty was the poverty of 
the crown. Stipendiary fees were so low that officials were permitted to supple- 
ment their incomes by pluralism (though this might be merely a sensible combi- 
nation of functions), by patronage, by the sale of their offices, by free board and 
lodging at court (a most wasteful method of remuneration), and by fees and 
gratuities from all who had business to transact with the government. Aylmer 
estimates that fees and gratuities amounted to something between / 250,000 and 
£ 400,000 a year and thus constituted an important form of indirect taxation. Cer- 
tain offices, if exploited without scruple, could produce great income. Charles de- 
sired reform. But he was frustrated by the large amount of patronage in the 
" hands of great men, by the opposition of officeholders who feared they would suf- 
fer financially, and by the vicious system of reversions, which determined the suc- 
cession to offices long before vacancies occurred. Yet the system should not be 
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judged by notorious scoundrels such as George Mynne or Sir Henry Croke. Ayl- 
mer concludes that most officials “must have worked moderately hard, with fair 
efficiency, sticking mainly to precedent and routine, with reasonable loyalty to 
the Crown, and profiting only moderately out of their positions.” 

Criticisms of this excellent volume are largely matters of opinion. It seems to 
me that Aylmer is too lenient in judging the Duke of Buckingham, who poisoned 
the whole tone of the administration. The final chapter is less a summary of con- 
clusions than a series of afterthoughts. And the author might have included a 
master list of all officials, for such a list would have been useful to other scholars. 


University of Minnesota Davin Harris WiLLsoN 


THE BRITISH DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 1689-1789. By D. B. Horn. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. xv, 324. $6.75.) 


Tuis superlative monograph, based principally upon the great corpus of pub- 
lished sources, is a new “standard work.” Between 1689 and 1789, British diplo- 
macy became professional, owing chiefly to the close continental connections of 
William HT and the Hanoverians and to the great extension of commercial and 
colonial activities throughout the world. It became national, too, with the inter- 
vention of Parliament in the royal civil list in the 1780’s marking the culmination 
of the process. Throughout much of the period, service abroad was both unpopu- 
lar and unfashionable among upper-class Englishmen. Hence the employment of 
aliens, sometimes in the highest diplomatic ranks. By 1789 foreigners had been 
supplanted by native Englishmen, by increasing numbers of Scots, and even a few 
Irish. The influx of North Britons notably preceded the arrival of Lord Bute upon 
the scene and continued on a rising scale after his departure. (With some facetious- 
ness, it might be asked if chauvinism led Professor Horn to detect a native capacity 
for foreign languages and diplomacy among his fellow Scots. Would not Dr. John- 
son have another explanation for their willingness to serve abroad?) 

The organization of the service, its costs, the gradations of rank and emolu- 
ments (including stockjobbing) are examined thoroughly. It is interesting, too, to 
learn that the problem of recruitment caused the government to found in 1724 the 
Regius professorships in modern history at Oxford and Cambridge. As the plan 
had as its primary goal the production not of diplomatists but of Whigs, the as- 
sumption being that “Tory principles could not survive an historical education,” 
its almost total failure causes no surprise. Even so, the advantages of higher aca- 
demic preparation could only have been limited in training a diplomatist to dis- 
charge his primary duties, reporting home and executing orders from thence. 

The work concludes with a survey of ceremonial and privilege, communica- 
tions, the place of consuls and of secret agents, and, finally, of literary contribu- 
tions made by diplomatists, among whom must be listed names as eminent as 


Bolingbroke and Hume. 
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Shortcomings are minor. A fuller bibliography would have been welcome, as 
would an additional appendix listing in some order the names of the multitude of 
persons mentioned in the text. There is also a curious failure to exploit the career 
of William Eden, Lord Auckland (whose first mission abroad, as American his- 
torians know, came in 1778, not 1786). Eden's activities would have demon- 
strated magnificently the validity of Horn's generalizations. It is therefore doubly 
unfortunate that the malicious private letter from Lord Carmarthen to Sir James 
Harris, in which the Secretary of State joins in ridiculing Eden, whom he detested, 
as fit only for the post of envoy to the new United States, should be used in a mis- 
leading context. These are Homeric nods; they detract not at all from the substance 
of Horn's splendid book. 


Kenyon College CHanLEs R, RITCHESON 


WORSHIP AND THEOLOGY IN ENGLAND: FROM WATTS AND WES- 
LEY TO MAURICE, 1690-1850. By Horton Davies. (Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 355. $7.50.) 


Turs volume by the professor of the history of Christianity at Princeton is the 
third in a projected five-volume work on English theology and worship. Volumes 
I and II will deal with the period from the Reformation to 1690 (and will super- 
sede Davies’ earlier Worship of the English Puritans); Volumes IV and V will 
cover, respectively, the years 1850-1900 and 1900-1960. 

At first sight, this appears to be a scholarly historical study with the appropriate 
bibliographical apparatus and a chronological organization, but the first impres- 
sion is wrong. This is essentially a work, not of history, but of religious propa- 
ganda. The author, an English Congregational minister as well as a professor, is 
addressing English Protestant Christians (men for whom the Bible is "Divine 
Revelation" and Christ "Our Lord"); his purpose is to further the union of Eng- 
lish Protestant sects; his thesis is that English Protestants "are likelier to attain 
unity in worship than in doctrinal consensus," and he is much more interested in 
liturgy and worship than in theology. 

Part I is a rambling discussion and condemnation of the dominance of rational- 
istic moralism in English Protestantism from 1690 to 1740; Part II treats sym- 
pathetically some aspects of evangelicalism (Methodist and Anglican) from 1740 
to 1830; Part III discusses the Oxford movement, 1830-1850, and concludes with 
a paean of praise for F. D. Maurice. 

Davies is not interested primarily in understanding the past, and he does not 
attempt a systematic account of English Protestant worship. He selects a few facts 
to illustrate his thesis and makes almost no attempt to explain, in the historian's 
terms, why things happened as they did. At least twice he attributes events to the 
working of the “Holy Spirit”—a religious, but not a historical explanation. He de- 
scribes at length, and praises, the liturgical ideas of F. D. Maurice, not because 
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they are historically important, but because he wishes to persuade English Protes- 
tants to adopt Maurice’s “mediating theology, which refuses to take the extreme 
Evangelical view . . . or to take the Tractarian view in an extreme form” and 
which reinforces Davies’ claim that while English “Protestantism’s strength is to 
be found in theology, preaching, and ethics, its worship requires the supplementa- 
tion of the Catholic tradition." 

Here and there in this volume the historian will find a description of a Baptist 
immersion, an analysis of the rhetoric of Wesley, or quotations from a satire on 
Whitefield, which will delight and instruct him. But he will have to drudge to 
find them for this volume, beautifully designed and made as Princeton University 
Press books usually are, is badly written and badly edited. 


Rutgers University RICHARD SCHLATTER 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE: THE KING'S MINISTER. By J. H. Plumb. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1961. Pp. xi, 363. $5.50.) 


T'urs, the second of three volumes, is first-rate political biography, based on the 
most authoritative sources, including many family papers new to the historian. Dr. 
Plumb is a master of structural analysis, but he uses it to create the setting for 
personality. He is impelled less by admiration for Walpole than by enthusiasm for 
so complex a historical subject, and his enthusiasm is infectious. Walpole combined 
coarse manners with fine taste, anxiety with the pride of power, ruthlessness with 
moderation— "complete political impotence was all he desired" for his enemies, 
not death or exile. And he maneuvered so well that a time of turbulence and in- 
security has come down in history as an illusory age of stability and calm. In 1722 
he was on the threshold of power, still fearful of his status and the prey of obses- 
sions like Jacobitism. During the next ten years he secured preponderance by the 
skillful manipulation of court, cabinet, and House of Commons. His achievement 
was displayed in the artistic magnificence and lavish hospitality of Houghton. But 
success led only to imminent peril from crises abroad and at home which subsided 
barely in time to give him a safe though reduced majority in the election of 1734. 
His career had reached, and passed, its peak; his character was hardening. Such 1s 
the span of this central volume, and its pervading theme. Whereas the earlier 
volume opened with chapters setting the domestic scene, this begins with Europe, 
introducing a period in which the minister who never set foot on foreign soil had 
perforce to learn something of affairs outside England. He was no match for 
Fleury, and his hand-to-mouth foreign policy, which makes dull reading, is un- 
impressive when compared with the domestic procedures by which he dominated 
and cajoled a restive nation. l 

Plumb also excels in depicting character and conduct, not only of Walpole 
himself but of lesser men: “homespun” Horatio, whose unassuming loyalty meant 
so much to his brother; Newcastle, with good sense and judgment peeping through 
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the gushing torrent of his correspondence, or, in Parliament, "churning up facts 
and ideas" to envelop disagreement "in a warm soothing fog"; Egmont, with his 
hollow claim of independence; George II, errant but uxorious, some of whose 
habits of mind and of business seem to have descended to his grandson. Plumb 
emphasizes the novelty of Walpole's choosing to remain in the Commons although 
the House of Lords, normally safe for the ministry, was actually more important 
than has been generally recognized. He shows the strong reasons for popular op- 
position to the Excise, even though that crisis was also the culmination of a long 
campaign of hate. He calls attention not only to the sheer complexity of Walpole's 
task but to the unforeseen results of a policy resting on the separate foundations 
of administrative ability and the power of patronage. 'The very means that created 
the "old corps," with all its apparatus of “influence,” out of the traditional machin- 
ery of an ancient kingdom, guaranteed it against efficiency when its founder de- 
parted. Walpole stands alone, a master of improvisation. 


University of California, Berkeley G. H. GUTTRIDGE 


HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE SELWYN, 
LORD LINCOLN, SIR CHARLES HANBURY WILLIAMS, HENRY 
FOX, RICHARD EDGCUMBE. Edited by W. S. Lewis and Robert A. 
Smith, [The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, Volume 
XXX.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1961. Pp. xlviii, 479. 
$15.00.) 


HORACE WALPOLE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH HANNAH MORE, 
LADY BROWNE, LADY MARY COKE, LADY HERVEY, MARY 
HAMILTON (MRS. JOHN DICKENSON), LADY GEORGE LENNOX, 
ANNE PITT, LADY SUFFOLK, Edited by W. S. Lewis es al. [The Yale 
Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, Volume XXXI.] (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. 1961. Pp. xl, 528. $15.00.) 


THE two latest volumes in the Yale Edition of Horace Walpole's Correspond- 
ence cover fifty-seven of his eighty years. They represent thirteen correspondents 
and reveal, in more breadth but less detail than many previous volumes, the scope 
of Walpole's interests. The letters in each volume are arranged chronologically 
instead of being grouped according to authors. With a few exceptions, therefore, 
the individuals, other than Walpole, fail to come to life, at least on first reading. 
Coherence depends on the extent to which the correspondents belonged to the 
same circles and spoke the same language. 

Walpole specialists will welcome the ninety-two letters printed here for the 
first time, including eighty-two from Walpole himself. Twenty-five of these were 
addressed to Lord Lincoln (Henry Fiennes-Clinton; after 1768 Second Duke of 
Newcastle), beginning when Walpole was in his early twenties and Lord Lincoln, 
three years younger. They disclose a rather pathetic chapter in Walpole's life, for 
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Lord Lincoln, though aggressive in his early attentions, ignored Walpole's later 
attempts to continue their friendship. 

Much pleasanter and more rewarding is the correspondence with George 
Augustus Selwyn, the “wit,” covering the years 1749-1786. Twenty-six of these 
letters are now published for the first time. Walpole and Selwyn had known each 
other from childhood and required no pretense. They liked and amused each 
other. They understood each other’s allusions and bons mots for they had the 
same friends in London and Paris, where Selwyn had introduced Walpole to 
Madame du Deffand. Unfortunately Selwyn’s own entertaining letters are missing. 

As for the other correspondents in Volume XXX, Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, the diplomat and poet, and Richard Edgcumbe (Second Baron Edgcumbe, 
1758) were also members of Walpole’s early London coterie, Williams delighted 
Walpole by his wit, but Walpole must have found Edgcumbe boring for he took 
no pains to develop their correspondence. Henry Fox was the politician of the 
group. Most of the Fox correspondence has been printed previously. "Walpole's 
Character of Henry Fox, 1748,” however, is “new” and doubly interesting because 
the editors have provided a skillful comparison of Walpole’s treatment of Fox 
in this sketch with that in his Memoirs and offer a logical explanation of the 
inconsistencies. ' 

Walpole’s correspondence with seven of his women friends, contained in Vol- 
ume XXXI, is naturally somewhat more gallant. Yet it portrays the same Walpole, 
seeking entertainment and to entertain. These friends ranged in age from the one- 
time mistress of George II, the elderly Lady Suffolk, who was about thirty-six years 
Walpole’s senior, to the charming Mary Hamilton (Mrs. John Dickenson), who 
was thirty-nine years his junior. Each of these friends could make some special 
contribution to his diversions. Lady Suffolk, his neighbor at Twickenham, recalled 
for him her days at court, though the letters deal with current subjects. Both Lady 
Hervey (the beautiful Mary Lepell) and Lady George Lennox (Lady Louisa Ker), 
had, plus other attractions, important connections in France and performed various 
services for Walpole. Lady Mary Coke, the traveler and diarist, provoked his 
mirth by her weakness for royalty. Anne Pitt, sister of the Earl of Chatham, con- 
sulted him about interior decorations for her house, while Mary Hamilton needed 
only to be herself—gay and witty. 

The twenty-six newly printed letters in Volume X XXI consist primarily of cor- 
respondence with Lady Browne (Frances Sheldon), a merry neighbor at Twick- 
enham, and Hannah More, author, reformer, and philanthropist. Hannah More, 
whose letters as well as Walpole's are available, is the most natural and delight- 
ful among these correspondents. Walpole appears here in a somewhat unusual 
light as he expresses a seemingly genuine concern for some if not all of her 
various causes, 

The editorial work continues to be superb. Particularly noteworthy is the way 
in which the editors have discretely interspersed extracts from other sources among 
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these letters to carry on the narrative where there are gaps in the original cor- 
respondence and have used unpublished manuscripts in Mr. Lewis’ possession to 
explain otherwise obscure allusions. 


Chambersburg, Pennsylvania Dora Mas CLARK 


FREDERICK. WILLIAM MAITLAND AND THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LAW. By James R. Cameron. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1961. 
Pp. xvi, 214. $4.00.) 


AT the end of his first chapter Professor Cameron says a word about his main 
objects, which were “to gain an insight into Maitland's mind, methods, and con- ` 
cepts of history," examine his contributions to the history of English law, and 
determine "which of his conclusions are still accepted and which have been modi- 
fied or abandoned." He also had the laudable desire, as becomes clear later on, to 
improve on earlier Maitland bibliographies, and here his success is beyond ques- 
tion. It is a pleasure to remark that he has given us what is by far the fullest and 
most useful bibliography that has been published. It includes, besides Maitland's 
own writings among which his reviews are listed, reviews of his writings by 
others and biographical and other writings about him. 

As to what the author has to say about Maitland as a historian, an equally 
clear-cut judgment cannot be given. Though he has undoubtedly read very ex- 
tensively in Maitland's works, he may have been overinfluenced by what others, to 
whom he makes candid references, have said about them. Sometimes he makes 
statements that are too positive, as when he says Maitland "determined" that the 
Year Books were notebooks of law students who were attending court sessions. 
This was Maitland's opinion regarding the earlier Year Books, which he had 
studied, but it has not gone unchallenged. Though petty faultfinding is never 
desirable in a review, or indeed anywhere else, it may be noted that sufficient pains 
have not always been taken to safeguard the sanctity of quotation marks. In the 
last quotation on page four from Domesday Book and Beyond, for example, the 
last word should be "ideas," not "ideals" and in the quotation from Vinogradoff's 
article on Maitland, “watch in his chambers," which makes good sense, has become 
"watch his chamber," which makes none. 

It is, however, in the series of chapters in which the author considers Mait- 
land's contributions to English legal history and how his opinions have fared in 
the light of later research, comprising by far the greater part of his book, that he 
makes his contribution to the literature on Maitland. And it is not a slight con- 
tribution. It is a critique from which Maitland emerges with undiminished luster. 

Á singular point of orthography has unfortunately been made conspicuous in 
the very first word of the title, in which Maitland’s first name is misspelled. If this 
were a mere typographical error, it might be better to pass it over in silence, but 
the publisher has decided otherwise. The University of Oklahoma Press has cir- 
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cularized all the journals to which review copies of the book were sent with a 
printed slip in which it is stated, correctly, that Maitland “was christened Frederic 
and spelled his name thus.” This is, of course, decisive as to the right spelling. 


Rochester, New York Roserr LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER 


THE NEGRO IN FRANCE. By Shelby T. McCloy. ([Lexington:] University 
of Kentucky Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 278. $7.00.) 


Tuas is a study of the Negro who came to France. Its scope in time ranges from 
the sixteenth century to roughly the first year of the Fifth Republic. Generally, the 
chapters devoted to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are more detailed than 
the earlier ones, though the three chapters on the Revolution are certainly excep- 
tions. The revolutionaries talked much about slavery, the trade, the status of the 
mulattoes, and they legislated. In 1794 the slaves in the colonies were freed with 
a stroke of the pen; slavery in France did not exist legally, but it did exist—one of 
those niceties where legality comes against practice. 

In the early chapters the author has worked exceedingly hard to locate manu- 
script materials bearing upon his elusive subject. The restricted activity of the 
Negro in France before 1789 and the piecemeal nature of the materials describing 
him mean that these chapters are more narrow, legalistic, and heavily factual. 
They are nevertheless extremely informative. 

Napoleon I restored slavery in the colonies, and the Second Republic in 1848 
followed the Jacobin policy of abruptly freeing all slaves. In France itself the late 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries witnessed the fulfillment of the Negro in 
the university, the theater, the Bolte de nuit, on the playing fields of peace and 
war, and finally in what Professor McCloy calls "bigtime politics." 

After 1919 Negroes went to France, particularly Paris, in increasing numbers. 
“To the Negro race Paris is Mecca, and France the Promised Land." American 
Negroes also loved Paris and no doubt found, at one time, a freedom and an 
acceptance that were lacking both in our own South and in northern cities. Yet liv- 
ing accommodations, even in Paris, were not always easy to find, and prejudice 
walks the streets of that city, too. All things considered, the French moved quite 
far down the road of acceptance, probably in part because the numbers of Negroes 
were small and their influence even smaller. France's acceptance of the Negro 
proved a great asset in dealing with its former sub-Saharan territories. Leaders 
who emerged in the new independent African states which came out of the French 
community in 1960 often had a soft spot in their hearts for France and its ways. 
Leopold Senghor could remember that "the colonizers of yesterday are the friends 
of tomorrow" at the same time he could hope “that the process of decolonization 
will finally bring a settlement of the Algerian question, a problem so painful to 
our African hearts." This echoed Félix Houphouet Boigny’s very good advice 
given to colon opponents of the Algerian Statute of 1947 during the debate in the 
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National Assembly. “Are you going to admit that the partisans of total independ- 
ence are right by refusing the outstretched hands of the advocates of French 
Union?" 

In Guinea, the one colony which, as Rayford Logan has cogently remarked, 
voted independence in 1958 in the referendum, possibly the basic reason was that 
Sekou Touré had no lycée or university training either in Africa or France. Today 
with twenty-six independent African states, hewed in many cases from the French 
imperial log, the importance of the Negro in France as well as in the United 
States can scarcely be overestimated. What is clear is that in African states where 
the leaders have a happy souvenir of their training in France, there is a fair 
chance for good relationships. Also relationships are best where colons have been 
fewest. 


Northwestern University RicHARD M. Brace 


BEAUVAIS ET LE BEAUVAISIS DE 1600 A 1730. Volume I, CONTRIBU- 
TION A L'HISTOIRE SOCIALE DE LA FRANCE DU XVII? SIÈCLE; 
Volume IT, CARTES ET GRAPHIQUES, PAR LE LABORATOIRE DE 
CARTOGRAPHIE DE L'ÉCOLE PRATIQUE DES HAUTES ÉTUDES. 
By Pierre Goubert. [École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI® Section. Centre de 
Recherches Historiques. Démographie et sociétés, Volume IIL] (Paris: 
S.E.V.PE.N. 1960. Pp. lxxii, 653; 119.) 


By an intensive investigation of the geographic, social, and economic structure 
and development of a relatively small area, this important book illuminates a field 
of inquiry that, until recently, has been almost ignored. It is, in addition, so well 
done, so carefully organized and developed, and so solidly based in new and often 
exciting sources that it will become required reading for anyone interested in early 
modern Europe. Goubert has ransacked the departmental archives of the Oise, 
the Somme, and the Aisne, the manuscript collections of the Municipal Library 
of Beauvais and the Bibliothéque Nationale, the archives and records of parish 
churches, hospitals, and other institutions of the area, and many private collec- 
tions. When one sees the amount of material that he has plowed through and 
and realizes the problems of paleography involved, one well wonders if the author 
was really sorry that the fire of 1940 destroyed another mountain of records in 
Beauvais. In addition to the manuscript material, he presents us with a thirty-four- 
page bibliography of printed works. A perusal of the footnotes will testify to his 
intelligent use of all these sources. 

Where should one begin to discuss a study that deals with so many facets of 
social and economic life? The author's analysis of the demographic structure of 
seventeenth-century Beauvais confirms and modifies some earlier studies. By pains- 
takingly following the lives of some four hundred families in Auneuil, Goubert 
has evidence more trustworthy than most of the statistics compiled for this period. 
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One of the many interesting discoveries is the fact that the women did not marry, 
on the average, until their twenty-second to twenty-fourth years, and that it is pure 
legend that they were pregnant every year and sterile by thirty-five. The patterns 
of death are also instructive. Just under 50 per cent of the children survived to the 
twentieth year, and for the next thirty-year period about the same number of peo- 
ple died in each five-year age group up to fifty. Only a small percentage reached 
fifty. Plague and disease seem to have been endemic; famine was the dramatic killer 
that brutally readjusted any growth in the population. 

The meticulous analysis of the structure of landholding, size of fields, con- 
tracts for cultivation, type and yield of crops, number of animals, and indeed of 
the entire economy and sociology of the countryside is the most complete and 
most searching that I have ever seen. There were a few wealthy peasants like 
those painted by Le Nain, but the majority lived very near the edge of misery; 
Goubert's analysis of their annual budgets speaks volumes about the conditions of 
life. The clergymen who cared for the spiritual needs of the rural peasantry were 
never the sons of the poor, nor did they live on the cultural and economic level of 
their parishioners. They came largely from the homes of the relatively well-to-do 
bourgeois families in the nearby towns. The reform movement instituted by 
Bishop Choart reveals that their morals were at times open to some question. 

Analyses of urban life, particularly in Beauvais during these years when the 
military importance of the city declined, are also revealing. The cloth industry 
comes to life as a social and economic problem. Of the sixty-three shops producing 
cloth at the end of the seventeenth century, only one employed as many as twenty- 
two workers of all kinds, seventeen employed ten or more, and twenty had four 
or less. Of the city taxes paid by households, one in a thousand paid more than a 
hundred livres, while 58 per cent paid two livres or less, In the town, as in the 
country, the few people beyond the threat of misery included the clergy, a few of- 
ficials and professional people, and a few merchant-manufacturers, totaling perhaps 
two hundred families in a population of nearly three thousand families. The ma- 
jority were in the same uncomfortable position that plagued the rural population. 

While the first half of the book presents an anthropological picture, in the 
second half we see the same rural and urban society as a problem in time: the 
demographic, social, and economic fluctuations between 1600 and 1730. The 
demographic history, with its occasional striking excess of deaths over births and 
the rare years when death's hand was stayed, allowing the population to recover, 
explains only too well why the towns and villages did not grow in these years. In 
spite of a birth rate approximating thirty per thousand, the population could not 
grow until after the mid-eighteenth century. In economic development Goubert 
finds the already familiar fact that the sixteenth-century price rise continued into 
the seventeenth century and then leveled off. This study, however, would indicate 
that after 1630 there was a continuous decline in prices for a century. A careful 
analysis of the graphs in Cartes et Graphiques, which accompanies this study, 
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made in connection with the chapters on rents and salaries, will clarify the human 
problems created by declining prices. 

A book on this scale cannot be adequately discussed in a short review; it must, 
indeed, be read to be appreciated. It is to be hoped that studies of this kind will 
be made for other areas of Europe. When they are available, our understanding 
of the years between the Reformation and the French Revolution will be greatly 
improved. 


University of Minnesota Joun B. Worr 


LES PAYSANS DE LA BOURGOGNE DU NORD AU DERNIER SIECLE 
DE L'ANCIEN RÉGIME. By P. de Saint Jacob. [Publications de l'Université 
de Dijon, Number 21.] (Paris: Société les Belles Lettres. 1960. Pp. xxxvi, 643.) 


Trus exhaustive regional study based on the departmental archives of Côte-d'Or 
(Dijon) continues in the tradition established by Georges Lefebvre, Gaston Roup- 
nel, Henri Sée, and Marcel Marion. Much more than an encyclopedic review of 
peasant conditions, it is a comprehensive analysis of the entire agrarian structure 
of northern Burgundy in the last century of the old regime. The study focuses on 
the institutional rivalry between village community and seigneurie, between in- 
tendant and parlement over agricultural policy, and the more fundamental con- 
test between communal rights and the "agrarian individualism" of new capital 
and "new men." By going back to 1685, Saint Jacob exposes the vicissitudes of 
agricultural depression and prosperity, the periodical infusions of fresh capital 
(from robe nobles, merchants, and professional men), and the impact of not one, 
but several "seigneurial reactions" culminating in what the author calls the 
"physiocratic offensive” after 1762. Although Saint Jacob overemphasizes the effect 
of physiocratic ideas on agricultural activity, he clearly demonstrates that by 1789 
the commercialized domain métairie had swept aside communal rights and the 
interests of the small peasant farmer. The seigneur, whether noble, bourgeois, or 
Church order, had become an aggressive entrepreneur profiting from every oc- 
casion to enforce his seigneurial rights, enlarge his estate, and lease his farms at 
highest possible rents. The author also shows that larger estates (the privileged 
orders held perhaps two-thirds of the soil in 1789), the extension of enclosures, and 
the physiocratic "bon prix" did not lead to new agricultural techniques or any 
increase in productivity. 

This study answers in detail many questions long posed by Marc Bloch about 
the extent of the seigneurial reaction and also reveals the influence of the Labrousse 
school. In this regard, Saint Jacob is a bit too anxious to confirm the hypotheses of 
Labrousse, and his handling of statistical evidence is unsatisfactory. He does not 
conclusively establish, for example, that share croppers on "average domains" 
were "buyers" in the grain market and that any rise in grain prices would auto- 
matically hurt the peasant farmer. In general, this is history by example, though 
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in such abundance that it seems a pity that Saint Jacob did not arrange more 
statistical samples in tabular form. Unfortunately, the vingtiàme rolls at Dijon do 
not provide the precise information on landholding found in other archives of 
France. On the other hand, the author makes good use of the centiéme denier 
(property transfer tax) rolls, and in the appendix he attempts to compare some of 
his price and rent data with Labrousse's findings and thus relate his regional study 
to the national scene. 

On balance, this prodigious work bears the stamp of Gaston Roupnel much 
more than Ernest Labrousse. Like Roupnel, Saint Jacob, as he wrote, obviously 
knew every fold of the Burgundian countryside and thus was able to capture the 
flavor of the wheat harvest or the vine planting in a manner no statistic could. 
More important, he perceived the passing of the communal village as an institution 
no revolution could preserve or regain. 


University of Nebraska Rosert FORSTER 


THE CALAS AFFAIR: PERSECUTION, TOLERATION, AND HERESY 
IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY TOULOUSE. By David D. Bien. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 199. $4.00.) 


Vrewen narrowly, this important monograph by Dr. David D. Bien is a criti- 
cal re-examination of the testimony of the trial of Jean Calas, accused and convicted 
of murdering his son, Marc-Antoine. In its larger setting it is a searching study of 
evolving Catholic opinion of Protestants and Protestantism in the Toulouse area 
from the 1750's to about the coming of the Revolution. The two inquiries form a 
whole; taken together they provide a persuasive and convincing revision of the 
conventional explanations and interpretations of both the intellectual and emo- 
tional setting and the Calas case itself which, in the polemical writing of Vol- 
taire and other philosophes, is represented as a signal illustration of religious su- 
perstition and intolerance. 

With those explanations the author is not in full accord. The salient points of 
his lucid, discerning, and judicious study are the following: at the least a judicial 
error if not a crime was committed in 1761-1762 when by due process Jean Calas 
was condemned to death; there was no strictly religious reason that would have 
led one to expect the persecution of Calas because, spasmodic hostility notwith- 
standing, “the relations of Protestants with Catholics did not differ markedly from 
the relations of Catholics with Catholics"; there was, however, a latent hostility 
composed of persistent historical components of belief which in the popular Catho- 
lic mind associated Protestantism with social disorder and, in the more sophisti- 
cated thinking of the magistrates of the parlement of Toulouse, held that Protes- 
tants and Protestantism were a danger to the hardly attained political unity of 
France which it was their duty to crush; under the impress of the special cir- 
cumstances of the particular moment “toleration by indifference" was transformed 
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into ungrounded fears, frustrations, and alarms; the trial procedure of the parle- 
ment, while typically severe, was not a lynching, though it was heavily charged 
with prejudice and based on the a priori assumption that calculated homicide by 
a Protestant family on religious grounds was possible; the majority of unedu- 
cated Catholics of- Toulouse were deeply imbued with the fanatical intolerance 
that there was a hidden inner necessity between the guilty homicidal family and 
the doctrines of Calvin; and after quiet and sanity returned to Toulouse, the fol- 
lowing quarter of a century witnessed a concurrent erosion of Catholic religious 
feeling and spread of the ideas of the Enlightenment so that by 1789 Catholics no 
longer regarded Protestants as either un-Christian or un-French. 

This presentation of the main argument, however brief, is in my opinion neces- 
sary to do justice to the significance of this valuable revisionist study. Yet it only 
suggests how carefully and methodically Bien has made his way through the mass 
of manuscript records and with what shaded judgment he has presented his con- 
clusions. While his final chapter on the new toleration is more sketchy than de- 
tailed, it is good to know that he is actively continuing his researches in the field 
of the related religious-political tension of the period. 


New York University Leo GrrsHoy 


PAYSANS DE L'OUEST (DES STRUCTURES ÉCONOMIQUES ET SO- 
CIALES AUX OPTIONS POLITIQUES DEPUIS L'ÉPOQUE RÉVOLU- 
TIONNAIRE DANS LA SARTHE). By Paul Bois. (Le Mans: Mouton & 
Co. 1960. Pp. xix, 716.) 


Tris thesis on the peasantry in the Sarthe will arouse debate. It is the first 
' definitive study of the peasantry since Georges Lefebvre’s Les Paysans du Nord 
(1924) and illustrates the potentialities for new interpretations based on the re- 
search methods sponsored by Professor Ernest Labrousse, director of the thesis. 
Bois's discoveries about the peasantry of this section of western France point up 
both similarities and differences from the north of France, but both Lefebvre and 
Bois conclude that conditions in one department are revealing for a whole area of 
France. His secondary thesis on the cahiers of Cháteau-du-Loir provided Bois 
with important source material, but he has also presented an enormous docu- 
mentation from tax rolls, electoral records, and official surveys. 
Aside from this factual material, the volume is significant for its refutation of 
many classic interpretations. The first 150 pages refute André Siegfried’s explana- 
tion of peasant voting in western France in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. In studying agricultural conditions on the eve of the Revolution, Bois re- 
futed Sée on the oppressiveness of the feudal and seigneurial regimes and on wide- 
spread métayage. One whole chapter near the end of the book summarizes prior 
interpretations of the peasantry, and Bois confirms or refutes them. He asserted 
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that the peasantry were not an inert, silent mass, but developed their own collec- 
tive mentality. 

His minute study of documents led him to divide the Sarthe into two areas 
with divergent political, social, and economic conditions and with different peasant 
collective character. Peasant homogeneity in the west contrasted with diversity in 
the east where peasant attitudes were modified by a sizable group of rural hemp 
workers. Although both areas welcomed the Revolution of 1789, the peasants of 
the more prosperous west were more quickly disillusioned by the failure of the 
Revolution to confer benefits on the peasantry who were largely motivated by self- 
interest and had little concern for national affairs. A latent distrust of townsmen : 
grew into hostility and rejection of town leadership in the elections of 1790 and 
1791. Bois claims that the division into active and passive citizens by the National 
Assembly excluded very few rural voters. The virtual universal suffrage was 
vitiated, however, by high abstentionism, an early sign of disillusionment of the 
rural population with the Revolution, whose benefits they believed had been reaped 
by the townsmen. Contrasts between the hopes of the peasants expressed in the 
cahiers, an actual rise in rural taxes, and severe repression of peasant opposition by 
the national guards—an urban militia—led to rejection of Jacobin urban leader- 
ship. Finally, the attempt to enforce conscription led to the Chouanerie, a six-year 
guerrilla war, merged in part with the Vendean civil war. The eastern Sarthe never 
participated in this uprising and in some areas even combated it. Bois asserts that 
the Chouans were not motivated by defense of Catholicism or royalism, but by 
peasant self-interest. The length and ruthlessness of the Chouan war strengthened 
the cleavage between peasantry of east and west, and the divergent revolutionary 
tradition has endured into the twentieth century. 

This volume is a landmark not only for a study of the peasantry under the old 
regime and Revolution, but also for the study of social and economic structure, 
elections and collective psychology, past and present. It is a model for the 
utilization of similar historical records for other parts of France. 


Hunter College Bearrıcz F. Hysrop 


LOUIS BLANC: HIS LIFE AND HIS CONTRIBUTION TO THE RISE OF 
FRENCH JACOBIN-SOCIALISM, By Leo A. Loubère. [Northwestern Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Number ı.] ([Evanston, Ill.:] Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 256. $6.50.) 


Proressor Loubère has written the most complete and authoritative biography 
of Louis Blanc in English. Though he has dealt only briefly with his subject's per- 
sonal affairs, he has carefully analyzed Blanc’s theories and described his political 
action. His scholarship is exemplary. He searched through several French libraries 
to turn up Blanc's unpublished correspondence, but since most of it proved to be 
of limited historical interest, he based his study primarily on a meticulous exami- 
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nation of Blanc’s published writings, contemporary memoirs, previous biographies, 
and specialized monographs. Though certain translations of Blanc's speeches are 
awkward, the author's style is generally clear and smooth; at times, especially in 
his long section on the Revolution of 1848, it is colorful and dramatic. It seems a 
pity that the publisher did not see fit to include any illustrations (not even a single 
photograph of Blanc) to accompany the more graphic descriptions. 

Blanc's major contribution was intellectual; “he was," Loubére correctly points 
out, "a far more skillful thinker than a politician, and a dismal failure as an organi- 
zer." His doctrine, the clearest expression in the nineteenth century of what the 
author calls “Jacobin-socialism,” was a combination of radical politics and social- 
ist economics. Imbued with a Jacobin faith in popular sovereignty, Blanc believed 
that the democratic Republic, by establishing social workshops and guaranteeing 
the right to work, could reach the goal of equality and avoid a bloody revolution. 
Very little in Blanc's doctrine was original, and from the vantage point of the 
present, his democratic socialism seems almost banal. But unlike such theorists as 
Fourier, Pecqueur, Leroux, and Vidal, he was a brilliant journalist and polemicist 
who reached a wide audience and "stimulated the already growing political con- 
sciousness of the workers." By insisting that democracy was the key to socialism 
and by outlining a program of reforms, Blanc became a maker of the Revolution 
of 1848. 

As a political leader, however, Blanc was almost tragically ineffective. “Like 
most moderate reformers," Loubére points out, "he was just as fearful of the ex- 
tremists on the left as of those on the right." Hoping for the good will of moder- 
ate republicans and fearing the direct revolutionary action of the masses, Blanc 
stood by almost helplessly while his ideals were ignored and the workers, for 
whose welfare he devoted his life, were shot down. A humane man who hated 
violence, he ultimately fell silent when the Commune was crushed and ended his 
life among the republican politicians of the Third Republic. His career is a long 
commentary on the dilemma of democracy and the tragic demands of revolution. 

The author has analyzed all this with great skill and candor. He could have 
strengthened his book, however, if he had described those social and economic 
conditions of the early nineteenth century that stimulated Blanc's socialism. Cer- 
tainly the classic works of Eugéne Buret, Baron Villermé, and Adolphe Blanqui 
and recent studies like Louis Chevalier’s Classes laborieuses et classes dangereuses 
would have provided the basis for such a description. Furthermore, he should 
have analyzed more carefully the other approaches to socialism, which competed 
with Blanc's. His analysis of Proudhon is inadequate, and his references to Blanqui 
and Marx seem unduly pejorative. Blanc certainly posed the question of social 
change and proposed some answers; it would be futile, however, to intimate that 
he had closed the discussion. 


Ohio State University Harvey GOLDBERG 
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GEORGES DUFAUD ET LES DEBUTS DU GRAND CAPITALISME DANS 
LA MÉTALLURGIE, EN NIVERNAIS, AU XIX? SIÈCLE, By Guy Thuil- 
lier. Preface by Paul Leuilliot. [École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI? Section. 
Centre de Recherches Historiques. Affaires et gens ne Number 20.] 
(Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1959. Pp. xii, 254.) 


Iu spite of the title, this is more the story of an enterprise and an industry than 
of a man—of the iron and steel firm of Fourchambault (later Fourchambault- 
Commentry) and metallurgy in the Nivernais rather than of Georges Dufaud, 
entrepreneur and innovator. The book offers also a brief history of the Decize 
coal mine, located up the Loire from Fourchambault and dependent upon it under 
the July Monarchy for a large fraction of its sales. More than a third of the volume 
is taken by pièces justificatives: balance sheets, correspondence, memoranda, and 
personal papers. 

This monograph was written under the direction of Paul Leuilliot and shows, 
in its richness of documentation and proliferation of allusions, the influence of that 
master of bibliography and detail. In particular, Mr. Thuillier has built on an ex- 
ceptional body of private sources, and these enable him to give us a fascinating 
and often intimate picture of a whole group of metallurgical entrepreneurs, whose 
family and business connections are typical of the tight structure of the French in- 
dustrial patronat in this period. 

For all its merits, however, the study leaves much to be desired. Leuilliot de- 
scribes the book in his preface as “historical economics.” It is anything but that. 
Indeed the author’s major weakness is his lack of the tools of economic analysis. 
As a result, he confuses certain issues (thus page 43: "no doubt this high cost price 
of iron was to yield handsome profits" [a problem of terminology, here]; and 
page 51, where a sellers’ market and diminished international competition seem to 
lead to lower prices and lower profits). He misses opportunities to put his data in 
a meaningful context. Worst of all, he misreads the evidence and misinterprets the 
significance of his story. 

Leuilliot announces the major theme of the book: that Fourchambault is evi- 
dence of a new entrepreneurial mentality— "the spirit of large-scale enterprise, 
aiming at mass production at low prices." And Thuillier speaks of the same spirit 

"aiming at quantity and opposed to the tradition of maximum profit per unit of 
product." In fact, however, Fourchambault was founded in 1821 to take advan- 
tage of the lucrative prices maintained in France by high protection. The declared 
aim of its creators was to make as much as possible as fast as possible, before 
other firms could enter the market. And their effort to increase output was 
motivated partly by a desire to lower average costs by spreading overhead charges 
over a larger make, partly by the knowledge that theirs was an expensive opera- 
tion and that they had better make hay while they could. 

With time, the rise of better-located enterprises began to exert pressure on 
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prices in spite of new demands for iron. Cartel-like controls of the market and the 
boom years of the fifties and sixties provided temporary relief, but from the mid- 
seventies on Fourchambault continued losing money. A vacillating, defensive 
management did little to redress the situation, and by the end of the century the 
firm was compelled to shut down. The whole makes a good story and constitutes 
a substantial contribution to French industrial history. 


University of California, Berkeley Davi S. LANDES 


THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR. By Hugh Thomas. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1961. Pp. xxix, 720. $8.50.) 


Tras account of the Spanish Civil War of 1936-1939 stands without rivals as the 
most balanced and comprehensive on the subject. The author, an Englishman 
born in 1931, attains an objectivity probably impossible for anyone who remembers 
that passionate conflict, He has covered a vast and treacherous literature and in- 
cluded findings of his own from Carlist archives as well as the results of numer- 
ous interviews. While his documentation is not always meticulous, it is adequate, 
and he is frank in explaining his conclusions. 

Thomas declares that the republic of 1931 produced no great man and that 
it is as difficult to blame as to excuse various Spaniards for permitting the ac- 
cumulated wrath of generations to explode as it did. He treats the rebellion of 
July 1936 so as to destroy both Nationalist and Republican myths. Although the 
Left intended to remake Spain, there was no Communist plot; nor did Hitler and 
Mussolini sponsor the army conspiracy, which looked only to a conventional dic- 
tatorship. The clergy was scarcely involved at all. Once the insurrection began, 
both sides implored aid from abroad. The course of events is then told chrono- 
logically, a method with inherent defects as the reader is skipped from Nationalist 
to Republican Spain, from political intrigues to the battlefield, from social policies 
to diplomacy. Yet Thomas vindicates his organization by being lucid and exact, 
relating his points to the historian's framework as he carries the drama through 
thousands of incidents. He leaves little untouched: the barbarities, absurdities, 
ironies, agonies, perplexities, personalities, and ideological issues. 

Much of the story concerning international aspects remains untold, though 
the author summarizes it with judiciousness. Hitler and Stalin are represented as 
interested mainly in prolonging the war. Negrin, whom the author respects, and 
other Republicans were forced to rely on Russian aid and therefore fell steadily 
under Communist control. The subtle Franco somehow won extensive Axis as- 
sistance without sacrificing much but mining concessions. Mussolini was unable 
to win the grandeur he sought, but the Italians did not perform as poorly as is 
often said. Britain sincerely favored nonintervention and pressed France, whose 
policy is least satisfactorily explained in these pages, into following her. Thomas 
ridicules American cautiousness, which he attributes to Secretary Hull and Am- 
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bassador Kennedy. He believes that the German-Italian airlift of Franco’s troops 
from Africa to the peninsula was not militarily decisive; that the international 
brigades saved Madrid during the great siege after its populace had beaten off the 
initial attack; that Germany and Italy may have prevented Franco’s collapse in 
1937; that Russian, Comintern, and limited French aid similarly staved off Re- 
publican defeat in 1938; and that German help after Munich enabled Franco to 
win the war. In the long run none of the foreigners gained much from their inter- 
vention. Most of the Russians were purged, and the British and American vol- 
unteers usually suffered ostracism. Even the military lessons were mainly misun- 
derstood or misapplied except by the Nazis. 

Thomas estimates that the war cost Spain 600,000 lives, of whom 86,000 were 
taken by the Republicans in noncombat killings and 40,000 by the Nationalists. 
The causes of the war were, by its end, dead too, and the quarrels that had long 
torn Spain had spent themselves. Only Franco survived supreme, prudent and 
dull as always, a mysterious figure without convictions who mastered all factions. 

While no other mortal could consider the materials Thomas has and emerge 
with precisely the same judgments of men and events, this book must now be 
recognized as the standard work for a period almost as complex as the French 
Revolution. 


New York University Jonn Epwin Faca 


BEVÖLKERUNGSGESCHICHTE ITALIENS. Volume III, DIE BEVÖLK- 
ERUNG DER REPUBLIK VENEDIG, DES HERZOGTUMS MAILAND, 
PIEMONTS, GENUAS, CORSICAS UND SARDINIENS. DIE GESAMT- 
BEVÖLKERUNG ITALIENS. By Karl Julius Beloch. (Berua; Walter de 
Gruyter & Co. 1961. Pp. xvi, 401.) 


Tuts long-awaited volume (edited by Wolfgang Hagemann and Luigi Pareti) 
completes a major work in which the late Dr. Beloch tried to publish and sum- 
marize all available information concerning the size and density of population in 
Italy from the early Middle Ages to approximately 1800. Five well-organized 
chapters treat northern Italy, dividing it into the regions of the republic of Venice, 
the duchy of Milan, Piedmont, Genoa and Corsica, and Sardinia. Each important 
city within a region is examined individually, with its population history, that of 
its surrounding district, and an analysis of changes in population density. The data 
for all cities and districts is then condensed and compiled in order to present the 
population history of a major region. A final chapter sums up all three volumes, 
offering a general history of population in Italy. Very limited evidence allows only 
general statements about the twelfth to mid-fourteenth centuries, a period of great 
growth and expansion in most cities. For nearly two centuries after the arrival of 
the Black Death in the mid-fourteenth century, repeated epidemics visited Italy 
and "decimated" its population. Nonetheless most large cities increased in popula- 
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tion, while small and medium-sized cities remained. stationary or decreased. 
Beloch attempted to estimate the entire Italian population from the mid-sixteenth 
century on. He attributed a serious decline about 1600-1650 largely to an epi- 
demic of 1630. During the eighteenth century the population in large cities re- 
mained “essentially stationary,” while that in rural areas and small towns in- 
creased greatly. The chapter contains a discussion of the nature of census docu- 
ments and a brief history of population density in Italy. 

Beloch himself expressed many reservations as to the accuracy of his data, es- 
pecially for the years before 1500, for which he had to rely principally upon 
chronicles. (For 1500-1800 sources are far more numerous, and include published 
and unpublished censuses, pastoral visitations, and hospital records.) But while 
Beloch recognized errors in his sources he nonetheless included them in his tables. 
Thus the farther he went from raw data toward descriptions of regions or all 
Italy the greater was the margin of error. Readers should examine carefully his 
methods for deriving total population from accounts of numbers of taxpayers, 
citizens, hearths, or men of military age, and for calculating density estimates, be- 
fore adopting his results. 

This clearly written volume contains about four hundred charts. It is an 
essential reference tool (not an interpretive essay) long needed by students of 
economic, social, political, and Italian history. 


University of Nebraska Witam M. Bowskv 


STORIA DELL'ITALIA MODERNA. Volume I, LE ORIGINI DEL RISORGI- 
MENTO; Volume Il, DALLA RESTAURAZIONE ALLA RIVOLUZIONE 
NAZIONALE. By Giorgio Candeloro. (2d ed.; Milan: Feltrinelli Editore. 
1959; 1960. Pp. 428; 457. L. 2,500 each.) 


Here is a work which students of European and of Italian history need 
to know. It is a bold, stimulating, and effective summation of the findings of 
scholarship regarding the role of the Italian "nation" in the modern world, viewed 
in the light of contemporary interests and contemporary thought. 

The author provides the justification for such an undertaking in a critical essay 
on the historiography of the risorgimento, which appears in the bibliographical 
note of his first volume, under the heading: "Il Risorgimento e la precedente storia 
italiana." Recent years have witnessed an impressive activity of research and fer- 
mentation of thought in the study of the risorgimento. Professor Candeloro is 
convinced that the time has come to take a fresh look at the whole process by 
which Italy has arrived at its present position in the history of our civilization, to 
-recapitulate the facts established and to interpret them in terms that have an in- 
terest for all thoughtful observers of history, and to define the areas in which fur- 
ther research is needed in order to arrive at generally acceptable conclusions. 

Candeloro's interpretation of the history of his nation is, as he at once declares, 
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inspired by that of Antonio Gramsci. Indeed, these two volumes are Gramsci's 
penetrating reflections on Italian history tested against and fleshed out with the 
findings of scholarly research. For Candeloro as for Gramsci, the risorgimento 
was a “rivoluzione mancata,” a movement whose critical factor was the failure 
of the bourgeoisie of Italy to carry out that group's classic “mission,” by uniting 
with the proletariat and effecting a capitalistic “modernization” of Italian society. 
For Candeloro, as for Gramsci, the timidity and moderatism of the Italian bour- 
geoisie, while a regrettable fact, is rooted in the history of the Italian communes 
and principalities. For both, finally, and this is, of course, a merit not confined to 
Gramsci's outlook, history is concerned with an integrated evolution of culture in 
which economic, social, and intellectual forces play a part even more important 
than politics and political institutions. 

Economic forces, classes shaped by economic interests, and ideologies express- 
ing their outlook on the world, as in all historiography of Marxist inspiration, play 
the dominant roles in Candeloro's interpretation of Italian history. On the other 
hand, his approach is anything but polemic or doctrinaire. He does not conceal 
his assumptions from himself or from his reader, and no one could ask for greater 
scrupulosity than he shows in putting them to the test of facts that have been es- 
tablished, in confronting problems squarely, in presenting fairly the limitations of 
present knowledge, and in doing justice to alternative interpretations when, in the 
absence of scholarly proof, he resorts to conjecture. Because of the dedication and 
skill with which he has digested the enormous literature of his subject, brought to 
bear on its problems the reliable and relevant conclusions as to the facts which 
that literature contains, and defined the areas in need of research, he has put all 
historians in his debt. 

He has given himself a broad canvas. Because he believes that the key to 
modern Italy is the peculiar character of its middle class, its borghesia, he goes 
back to the origins of that class in the communes and devotes half of his first vol- 
ume to the period before 1789, to what he calls the "premises," for he regards the 
risorgimento, properly so called, to have begun only under the Napoleonic regime. 
And because he recognizes the importance of the fact that Italy was a part of 
Europe, he keeps fully in view the movements of culture and politics in the rest 
of Europe with which those in Italy interacted. 

Finally, what Candeloro has written is highly readable. He keeps large ques- 
tions constantly in view. Though not dogmatic, he states his positions clearly, 
decisively, and without rhetoric. Even though his method and purpose require a 
presentation of the evidence in considerable detail, his style never staggers and his 
interest never flags under the weight of information with which he has dealt. No - 
modern nation has a history harder to unify than Italy’s. The historian of it has to 
do justice at once to the diversities and the common traits of a whole congeries 
of separate states up to 1861. By skillful organization and close thinking, Candeloro 
has done this with a success that no predecessor has achieved in a work of equal 
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scope, and he has at the same time produced a work, every chapter of which is 
intellectually alive. 

The penetrating discussion of the literature of the subject, its contributions of 
fact, and its viewpoints contained in the bibliographical note in each volume 
provide a highly valuable review of the historiography of the risorgimento. Can- 
deloro proposes to complete his work in five more volumes, one on the Revolution 
of 1848-1849, one on the period to 1870, and three from 1870 to the foundation of 
the present Italian Republic. 


Baltimore, Maryland Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD 


MACHIAVELLI AND RENAISSANCE ITALY. By J. R. Hale. [Teach Your- 
self History Library.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1960. Pp. xii, 244. 
$2.50.) 


Comine only a few years after Roberto Ridolfi’s well-received Machiavelli 
biography (on which, naturally, it leans heavily), Mr. Hale's book, about half the 
length of Ridolfi’s volume, is in danger of being taken merely as an effort at com- 
pression and popularization. This it certainly is, and a highly successful one. In 
Hale’s work, the space devoted to the years of Machiavelli, the Florentine secre- 
tary, approximates that for the subsequent period of Machiavelli, the political 
theorist and historian, an indication of the strength of the author's realistic interest 
in political actuality. Comparatively brief though the characterizations of Machia- 
velli's writings and ideas may be, they are, however, admirably to the point, phrased 
in a deft, epigrammatic style which vies with the literary qualities of Ridolfi's 
biography. In Machiavelli’s apparently intensely personal familiar letters there al- 
ways remains, says Hale, a core of reserve. “To divert attention from his heart, 
he painted a false one on his sleeve, and took pleasure in representing it as a bad 
one,” disclosing “a temperament that allowed the fullest rein to intellectual enthu- 
siasms, while never fully releasing personal ones.” 

But the book is more than merely a particularly able psychological analysis and 
a most helpful guide for the general reader; by reworking the results of recent 
scholarship in an independent fashion, it advances beyond Ridolfi's synthesis in 
some essential respects. For instance, whereas the gradual rise of Machiavelli's key 
ideas during his secretaryship has been in recent years variously traced by Italian 
scholars (especially Chabod and Sasso), Hale provides a unique introduction to 
the concrete problems of The Prince by shifting the emphasis to an exact descrip- 
tion of the successive political situations which one by one, in the course of four- 
teen years, had brought forth the Machiavellian problems. It is The Prince, not the 
Discourses, which emerges as the logical result of this long political education. 
As a consequence, Hale’s becomes the first biography of Machiavelli to adopt 
the recent theory that the Discourses originated in a later phase of Machiavelli's 
life, when contact with the intellectual pursuits in the “Oricellari Gardens” had 
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enlarged his horizon. In The Prince, as Hale puts it, Machiavelli "had not yet 
shown (as he was to show in the Discourses) much interest in internal, constitu- 
tional affairs. His work [as secretary] had led him to think primarily of Florence's 
impact on other states. He was concerned with Italian resistance to France and 
Spain, not with the balance of classes within his own city," as later in the 
Discourses. | i 

Not every detail.in Hale’s delineation of the genesis of The Prince and the 
Discourses may prove final. His tentative dating as late as January 1515 of the last 
chapter of The Prince appears to lack any evidence; there is too little awareness 
of the changing tone of Machiavelli's civic sentiment in passing from The Prince 
to the Discourses. And Hale did not yet know that after the completion of The 
Prince more than a full year of crisis passed before work on the Discourses could 
begin (see my discussion in Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, XXIII [Oct. 
1961]). But enough of a fresh approach has been set forth in this book to make it 
not only our best short biography of Machiavelli, but also one of the most stimu- 
lating contributions to some of the current Machiavelli problems. 


Newberry Library Hans Baron 


ERUDIZIONE E STORIA IN LUDOVICO ANTONIO MURATORI. By 
Sergio Bertelli. [Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici, Number 12.] (Naples: 
the Istituto. 1960. Pp. 545. L. 4,000.) 


Tue seizure of the tiny Adriatic village of Comacchio by imperial troops in 
1707 may have been but a tiny. eddy in the great whirlpool of the War of the Span- 
ish Succession. But from the viewpoint of the development of historiography, it 
was an event of the greatest importance. It marked the rebirth, in Italy at least, of 
a historical viewpoint that had been all but dead since the mid-sixteenth century, 
and it forced the librarian of Duke Rinaldo d'Este of Modena, Ludovico Antonio 
Muratori, to begin the systematic researches that were soon to make him one of the 
chief intellectual leaders of his own country and one of the founders of modern 
medieval studies. There was, indeed, little in Muratori's background that would 
have urged him toward such a career. His chief mentor, the antiquarian Benedetto 
Bacchini, had directed him rather toward the natural sciences; his friends in the 
Milanese Arcadian colony had involved him in the questions of literary criticism 
that ended up in his much-applauded Perfetta poesia; and the libraries he directed 
scem to have excited in him little more than a taste for rare curiosities. But the 
necessity of tracing the remote ancestry of the Este family suddenly brought him 
into contact with the new approach to genealogy and the new methods of docu- 
mentary criticism then being worked out beyond the Alps. The necessity of an- 
swering the papal propagandists forced him to turn what had been largely a theo- 
retical argument into a historical one. Ánd the necessity of searching through scores 
of archives for support of the imperial claims to Ferrara provided him with the 
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first materials, and the first inspiration, for what were to become some of the 
greatest documentary compendia of all times. His long involvement in the Comac- 
chio controversy even explains his occasional failure to meet fully his own stand- 
ards of accurate scholarship—his tendency, for instance, even in later years, to 
modernize antiquated or inelegant orthography for the sake of readability, to lapse 
into a merely chronological presentation of single events, and to permit his own 
religious and political views to affect his evaluation of historical records. 

The recent studies of Francesco Forti and Mario Fubini have amply analyzed 
Muratori's role as a literary critic, and the biographies of Giulio Bertoni and Fer- 
ruccio de Carli have reconstructed the principal moments of his life. But until now 
his importance as a historian has been unfortunately neglected, particularly outside 
of Italy. Fueter, for instance, crams him into two brief pages, and J. W. Thompson 
accords him two short paragraphs, Such an oversight is no longer possible, for this 
volume, based upon a thorough study of all the known and many previously un- 
known writings of and about Muratori, has fully demonstrated the magnitude of 
his accomplishment. True, Bertelli at times succumbs to his hero's gusto dell'in- 
edito, with page-long quotations, lengthy digressions, and extensive documentary 
tables that tend to break the continuity and weaken the force of his argument. At 
others he seems to underestimate the excellence of his own scholarship by deferring 
to the opinions of his predecessors, even when the theses quoted no longer fit the 
new evidence he has presented. He might, moreover, have given somewhat more 
space to Muratori’s originality in incorporating many new subjects (rites, customs, 
festivals, legal systems, and so on) into the realm of historiography. He might 
have carried further some of his suggestions concerning the relation of Muratori to 
the later Italian political reformers. And he might have considered more fully 
Muratori’s influence on later transalpine historiography, of which Arnaldo 
Momigliano has found considerable evidence in Gibbon. Yet the very thorough- 
ness of his research has enabled him to point out the significance of Muratori's 
concept of civil, as opposed to ecclesiastical, history, of the rehabilitation of the 
Lombards as a constructive force in the early Middle Ages, and of the determina- 
tion of the Gothic war rather than the sack of Rome as the proper end of antiquity. 
His extensive knowledge of the history of European scholarship from the six- 
teenth century on has enabled him to show how Muratori surpassed his transal- 
pine teachers: by combining the vision of Leibniz with the methods of Mabillon 
and by re-evaluating the single document isolated by the diplomatists in terms of 
its contribution to a cohesive view of the past. His familiarity, finally, with sei- 
and settecento Italy, sometimes disguised behind such ill-defined terms as barocco 
and illuminismo, has enabled him to credit Muratori with being the first to ex- 
pose Italians to the stimulation of foreign literature, to draw their attention to the 
possibilities of applying Galilean methods in other fields, and to remind them of 
much of their own forgotten cultural heritage. Thus, Bertelli concludes, Mu- 
ratori’s historical work far exceeded the narrow limits of one discipline, for it 
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broke the stranglehold of Baronius and Bellarmine on Italian letters and made pos- 
sible the cultural renovation of the succeeding decades. 


University of Chicago Eric W. COCHRANE 


DE PÉTRARQUE À MUSSOLINI: ÉVOLUTION DU SENTIMENT NA- 
TIONALISTE ITALIEN. By Maurice Vaussard. (Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin. 1961. Pp. 303.) 


Maurice Vaussard has had a long and distinguished career as publicist, jour- 
nalist, and historian. His special interests are nationalism, Italy, and religion, and 
his work has appeared in leading French journals. He is currently chairman of the 
sixth section of the École Pratique des Hautes Études on the history of European 
nationalism. 

In this his most recent work Vaussard combines all three of his main interests. 
Italy, he believes, offers a particularly favorable ground for the study of national- 
ism. The scene of a major ancient civilization, Italy was for many centuries de- 
prived of unity and independence. As other countries, it was infected with the 
germs of nationalism that emerged in the French Revolution. 

The author traces the sentiments, ideas, and practical steps in the development 
of Italian nationalism. He divides his book into three major sections. Part I is con- 
cerned with background: the idea of Italian primacy in literature before 1815 
(Dante, Petrarch, Machiavelli, Alfieri); the beginnings of the risorgimento when 
Mazzini and Gioberti elaborated the idea of Italian primacy; reactions to the Gio- 
bertian thesis from Balbo to Cavour; the ideological influence of the poet Carducci; 
and the political imperialism of Francesco Crispi. 

In Part II Vaussard tells how the national idea took hold of the Italian con- 
science, while noting such ideological precursors as Oriani, D’Annunzio, and 
Corradini, and the practical aspects of Italian imperialism and irredentism from 
1900 on. In Part III the author treats imperialism in action during the Fascist 
regime, with chapters showing how Mussolini became an imperialist, the period 
of ascending Fascist imperialism from 1925 to 1936, and the decline and fall of 
Mussolini from 1937 to 1943. 

The outline is familiar enough, but the book's special value lies in Vaussard's 
skillful blending of ideology and action. He is at his best in revealing how great 
works of literature as well as the little reviews contributed equally in forging the 
myths that nourished economic realities, political and military events, sentiments 
of fantasy, and humiliations. Quite rightly, he makes no real distinction between 
nationalism and imperialism, but shows how one sentiment merges imperceptibly 
into the other. Tragic, indeed, is the story of how Italian cultural aspirations were 
perverted into the integral nationalism epitomized in Mussolini's fanaticism. As 
Carlton J. H. Hayes has pointed out, nationalism can be either a blessing or a 


curse. 
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Excellently organized, factually accurate, carefully documented, gracefully and 
charmingly written, Vaussard's book is a valuable addition to the bibliography of 
nationalism. 


City College of New York Louis L. Snyper 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN HISTORY OF THE MODERN 
WORLD. Edited by Allan Nevins and Howard M. Ehrmann. GERMANY: 
A MODERN HISTORY, by Marshall Dill, Jr. (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press. 1961. Pp. x, 467, xxiii. $8.75.) 


The University of Michigan History of the Modern World was projected 
more than a decade ago, and the series is now well on its way to completion. In 
this volume, the latest in the series, Professor Dill has tried hard to conform to the 
pattern and purpose of the series, The whole span of German history is treated, 
but the treatment becomes progressively more detailed. Three-fourths of the book 
is devoted to the last century and more than half to the period since 1914. In this 
sense, it is a history of “Modern Germany.” 

Brief and compact as is the treatment of the period up to the time of Bismarck, 
Dill manages to give the reader some sort of a comprehensive and integrated 
glimpse of most of the important movements and personalities in German life. 
The leading musicians and philosophers as well as the leading politicians and 
warriors appear in the narrative. If all the complexities of Germany history do not 
emerge, the reader, nevertheless, gets some notion of the conflicting problems and 
forces that characterize the German past. | 

'The treatment of the period since the time of Bismarck is much more detailed. 
Here the author shifts from a straight chronological organization to a modified 
chronological-topical scheme, and his grasp of events seems to be deeper and 
firmer. If he offers the reader little that has not already appeared in well-known 
books in English, his synthesis is basically sound and unbiased. As he moves to- 
ward the present, and the history of Germany merges more and more into the 
history of Europe and the world, he struggles manfully to disentangle German his- 
tory from the history of Europe and the world and to keep the story moving and 
casily intelligible. 

Taken as a whole this is a good one-volume history of Germany. It is com- 
paratively free of factual errors, and the interpretation is cautious and well bal- 
anced. The writing is clear, concise, and even forceful at times, though perhaps 
the author makes excessive use of passive constructions. Since the book was not 
intended for experts, most of what one thinks of as scholarly apparatus is lacking. 
There is an index, but no footnotes, and the bibliography is limited to works in 
English, most of these being of a general nature. The average educated reader, for 
whom the book was designed, will find it a readable, competent, interpretive sum- 
mary of the main facts and developments in German history. 
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The reviewer, however, cannot bring himself to conclude this review without 
saying that he has doubts as to the soundness of the assumptions on which this 
series is based. Is the approach that the series prescribes the best one if the purpose 
is to give the intelligent layman an understanding of that complex of problems, 
forces, and events that are shaping the contemporary world? I do not believe that 
it is. Too many of the key problems, forces, and events of the twentieth century 
are regional or worldwide in scope and impact. The history of Germany is in- 
extricably interwoven with the history of Europe and the world, and this inter- 
weaving is part of the reality and of the history. 


University of North Carolina Cart HawirroN Proc 


THEODOR MOMMSEN: EINE BIOGRAPHIE. Volume I, LEHRJAHRE, 
1817-1844. By Lothar Wickert. (Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann. 
1959. Pp. 580. Cloth DM 48.50, paper DM 42.50.) 


Tur work has long been awaited. In 1933 the thirty years, during which 
Mommsen's papers were closed after his death, expired, and a Mommsen commit- 
tee was formed. Wickert, then charged with the biography, has sought out manu- 
script materials diligently. The family archives proper were destroyed during 
World War II, but had already been inspected; the present volume contains an im- 
posing set of notes with ample quotations from the letters and other materials of 
young Mommsen and his friends. Volume II, covering 1844-1858, will be on the 
same scale; the third and last volume will extend to his death in 1903. Since 
Wickert's method is to cover all aspects of a major subject at once, the relations 
of Mommsen to his brothers and his poetry have been treated throughout his life 
in Volume I. 

What we have, thus, is a leisurely study of Mommsen's formative years in four 
chapters: his family background and childhood, his training at the Altona gym- 
nasium (the Christianeum), his university education at Kiel, and his poetry. The 
facts are now at hand; the reader must seek out largely for himself answers to 
such questions as: Why was Mommsen great? What forces drove him? What was 
his character? 

It is, indeed, not always easy to assess the butterfly in its cocoon. Mommsen's 
early life was not one calculated to produce greatness. His father was an unsuc- 
cessful minister. His mother, who does not show forth clearly, seems merely to 
have been a solid woman. His home town, Altona, and Kiel were in a backwater. 
The university had about two hundred students in Mommsen's day. Droysen, who 
was there then, did not appeal to the young student, and the other teachers were 
no more than competent. In later life Mommsen felt that only Borghesi, whom he 
met in Italy, had truly inspired him. His doctoral dissertation was slight; in fact 
his major professor urged him in vain to write an entirely new onc. 
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Though Mommsen took part in clubs and learned societies, he was not at home 
in this dull world: "Ich bin zu klug für meine zwanzig Jahren." Yet his own 
drives and the qualities of German humanistic education had prepared him well 
in modern European literature, in law (after the Savigny school), and in Roman 
antiquities; his native critical ability had been sharpened; and the contest for uni- 
versity prizes had unknowingly led him toward publication along lines he was to 
exploit later. Before he left on his first Italian trip, he could be formally praised 
for his "distinguished capabilities together with a truly iron industry, so that he 
can already be considered a scholar." 

Liberalism, agnosticism, a melancholy turn of mind when relaxed were well 
set as his basic qualities. Now Mommsen could advance rapidly on the broad 
stage of European scholarship. As the lineaments of his character become clearer, 
we may hope that Wickert will come to grips more sharply with his hero and will 
set Mommsen more clearly in the framework of nineteenth-century historical 
scholarship and culture. 


University of Illinois CHESTER G. STARR 


THE DYNAMICS OF COMMUNISM IN EASTERN EUROPE. By R. V. 
Burks. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 244. $5.00.) 


Tras study is concerned with the appeals of Communism in Eastern Europe 
in the years between 1917 and the consolidation of Communist rule after the Second 
World War. In analyzing the Communist parties of this region, Burks makes a 
useful distinction between the leading cadre of a few hundred or thousand, the 
activists numbering perhaps ten times as many, and the much larger group which 
supported the parties as guerrillas, opportunists, fellow travelers, and voters. He 
finds, in brief, that the bulk of the leading cadre was recruited from the middle 
class, while the activists included members of both the proletariat and the middle 
class. His principal conclusion, however, is that apart from this hard core the Com- 
munist parties attracted not primarily workers but elements of the population 
which were underprivileged by virtue of ethnic origin or economic status. The 
Communists had a proportionately large support among the Ukrainian and 
Belorussian minorites in Poland, the Slavo-Macedonians in Greece, the Magyars 
in Slovakia and Transylvania, and the Ruthenians in Czechoslovakia; and among 
the Jewish minorities. The German and Turkish minorities, on the other hand, 
placed their hopes on their countries of origin rather than on Communism. Among 
discontented economic groups, the most prominent were peasants depending on 
single cash crops, workers in seasonal trades such as tobacco sorting, persons dis- 
placed by the frontier changes following the First World War, and schoolteachers. 
The hardships of adjustment to social change were typically borne by the rural 
population in Eastern Europe, and Burks finds that workers outnumbered peasants 
in the Communist parties only in Czechoslovakia. Yet in that country, the most 
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industrialized in the region, the Social Democrats had a larger electoral following 
among workers than the Communists, 

The significance of Burks’s study is that it provides fresh and careful documen- 
tation in support of the interpretation of the Communist movement which main- 
tains that the importance of its appeal lies in its role as a palliative to a wide 
variety of personal and social grievances rather than as a scientific theory of social 
development positing the rise to power of the working class. Even where large 
numbers of workers vote for the Communist party, as in France and Italy, it is 
more because of social discontent than proletarian origins. Elsewhere, including 
the underdeveloped countries, Communism is essentially a middle-class affair and 
is more likely to find popular support among peasants than among workers. 
There is more to Communism than this, of course, but Burks is concerned only 
with its appeals and not with its organization and policies. In developing his case, 
he makes effective use of multiple correlation analysis. This is a statistical method 
that reveals the extent of correlation of several causal factors and permits him to 
demonstrate on the basis of election returns the extent to which the Communist 
vote between the wars coincided with certain ethnic, economic, and other factors. 
This statistical evidence, supplemented by interviews and questionnaires adminis- 
tered to former Greek Communists in 1951-1952, permits a degree of accuracy that 
would not otherwise have been possible and provides a new dimension to the study 
of social movements. 


Princeton University Cyril E. Brack 


ZAROZHDENIE MARKSIZMA V ROSSII 1883-1894 GG. [The Origin of 
Marxism in Russia 1883-1894]. By Iu. Z. Polevoi. (Moscow: USSR Academy 
of Sciences Press for the Institute of History. 1959. Pp. 567. 25 rubles, 15 


kopecks.) 


Porzvor's book represents the first serious Soviet effort since the death of Stalin 
to provide a history of the origins of Russian Marxism. It concentrates on the 
decade 1883-1893, that is, on the period between the formation of Plekhanov's 
émigré Liberation of Labor group and Blagoev's Party of Russian Social-Demo- 
crats, and the arrival of Lenin in St. Petersburg. Polevoi describes in considerable 
detail the activities of the émigrés and of the numerous ephemeral Marxist circles 
that functioned during this period in the central and provincial cities of the em- 
pire. In most respects his book represents a step forward in comparison with 
similar studies published in the Soviet Union during the preceding twenty-five 
years. Plekhanov, for one, is given due credit for his part in introducing Marxism 
to Russia, and so are the illegal Marxists operating inside Russia before the forma- 
tion of the St. Petersburg Union of Struggle for the Liberation of the Working 
Class. The tendency of Stalinist historians has been to minimize and sometimes 
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to ignore altogether these important forerunners in order to emphasize the accom- 
plishment of Lenin and Stalin. Polevoi has also made extensive use of the rich 
archival materials deposited in the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in Moscow, the 
doors of which have been and still are hermetically sealed to foreign scholars. 

But it is only in comparison with Stalinist historians that Polevoi may be said 
to deserve any praise at all. Judged by standards prevailing in the non-Communist 
world, and even those prevailing in the Soviet Union in the 1920's, his effort must 
be regarded as highly unsatisfactory. The book is essentially a political tract in- 
tended to buttress the current official party interpretation of its past, to wit: that 
the progress of Marxism in Russia was an uninterrupted progression of triumphs 
accomplished with the full blessing of Marx and Engels and at the expense of the 
Populists, and that until 1893-1894 its history was a mere preparation for the 
advent of Lenin. In an effort to prove these doubtful contentions, Polevoi must 
commit many sins of commission and of omission, above all by distorting Marx's 
and Engels' relation to the Populists and the early Marxists, and ignoring Marxists 
who later turned against Lenin. 'To quote but one example of a sin of commission: 
Polevoi argues that Engels was very favorably inclined to Plekhanov and his circle. 
But it is known from the memoirs of A. Voden (Letopisi Marksizma, No. 4, 1927) 
that Engels was in fact critical of Plekhanov and of the dmigr£ attacks on the Popu- 
lists. Engels spoke disparagingly of Plekhanov as a Russian "Hyndman" or "Las- 
salle" and stated that if he were in his position he would cooperate with the Popu- 
lists. Polevoi has read Voden, and even cites a passage from him, but he omits 
mentioning every critical remark Engels addressed in the direction of the Russian 
Marxists and by citing only a part of a sentence from Voden completely distorts 
its meaning. Thus, Polevoi quotes Engels as saying to Voden approvingly: "Soon 
inside Russia there will emerge energetic leaders . . „” but omits the rest of the 
sentence which reads, "[and] altogether it is not possible to direct a political move- 
ment from abroad." (Voden, loc. cit., p. 95; Polevoi, p. 247.) In other words, a 
criticism of Plekhanov's meddling in internal Russian revolutionary affairs is, by 
the technique of incomplete quotation, transformed into praise of Plekhanov. 
There are many similar cases in this book of tampering with sources. 

The author is no less guilty of sins of omission. The history of the Jewish Marx- 
ist organizations, which in the early 1890's provided Russian Marxists (including 
Lenin) with many theoretical and organizational ideas, is almost entirely ignored. 
So too are the Legal Marxists, the men responsible for the introduction of Marxist 
ideas into Russia. Peter Struve, the author of the first Marxist book published 
inside Russia (1894) and of the future Labor party’s founding manifesto, is men- 
tioned only twice in the entire book, and even then only as the target of Lenin’s 
criticism; Potresov, whose services to Russian Marxism included getting Lenin’s 
first work into print, is mentioned only once. But then it must be remembered that 
Struve later became a monarchist, and Potresov joined the Mensheviks. 

While the specialist may obtain from this book a certain amount of useful 
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detail, the nonspecialist should use it only with extreme caution, and if possible, 
still rely largely on studies published before 1930. 


Harvard University Ricnanp Press 


ISTORIIA VELIKOI OTECHESTVENNOI VOINY SOVETSKOGO SOIUZA 
1941-1945 [ Ihe History of the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union 1941- 
1945]. Volume I. G. A. Deborin, editor in chief. (Moscow: Institute of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. 1960. Pp. 532.) 


FoLLowING three years of public debate among Soviet historians, the first vol- 
ume of a projected series of six dealing with the Soviet Union in the Second World 
War has appeared under the authoritative stamp of the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism. The number of politically influential members of the general editorial 
board provides further evidence that this volume is the product of a collective 
effort, undertaken at the highest levels of the party, to revise the Stalinist interpre- 
tation of the war, 

According to the authors, beginning with a series of local conflicts in the 1930's, 
the Western democracies encouraged and supported Fascist aggression against the 
Soviet Union in the hope of saving themselves. Only the Soviet “peace policy” (the 
occupation of the Baltic States, eastern Poland, and Bessarabia) and firm resistance 
to armed “Fascist threats” on the Soviet frontier (battles with the Japanese in the 
Far East and the Finnish war) doomed this plan to frustration, split the capitalist 
powers into two warring camps, and kept the Soviet Union out of the conflict for 
two crucial years. The character of the war was at first imperialist, but the rapid 
Fascist conquest of other countries “created the possibility of turning the war 
against the Fascist governments into a just war of liberation.” In fact, from the 
outbreak of hostilities the Communist parties of Italy, Germany, and Japan carried 
on a defeatist policy while those of Poland, France, and later Greece and Yugo- 
slavia fought to turn the war into a struggle for “national liberation.” In a new 
significant tribute to European Communist parties, Soviet historians assert that the 
war was taking on an “anti-Fascist” and therefore “just” character even before the 
Soviet Union entered it. 

In attempting to document the fighting nature of the Communist resistance to 
Hitler before 1941, the authors merely underline the feebleness of the effort and the 
extent to which the parties were disoriented and disorganized by Moscow’s political 
errors culminating in the Nazi-Soviet pact. Communist efforts to repair broken 
lines of organization and communication led in early 1939 to the establishment by 
the Comintern executive of an underground center of the Polish Communist party 
in Paris which kept in touch with scattered Communist elements in Poland. At the 
same time the Comintern created a Provisional Advisory Center of the party in 
Warsaw in order to rebuild local cadres. From the fall of 1938 underground 
Czech and Slovak Communist organizations were in contact with Gottwald in 
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Moscow. Early in 1941 the French Communists organized a “Work among the 
Germans” section which established relations with members of other European 
Communist parties who were in France. In Germany and southeastern Europe 
still other attempts were made to link up the various underground organizations. 
That the primary task of these groups was not, at least until June 1941, to co- 
operate with all anti-Nazi forces is revealed by the sharp Soviet criticism of Ger- 
man Communist leaders in France for having offered their services to the French 
government in 1939. Clearly the war had, in Communist eyes, both an imperialist 
character, represented by the struggle between the Fascist and democratic govern- 
ments, and a national liberation character, represented by the Communist activity 
in the Nazi-occupied countries. The dialectical contradiction was resolved by the 
German attack on the Soviet Union. Intentionally or not, the authors also show 
that the Soviet preparation for the war had an equally contradictory character. 
The Red Army gained valuable military experience from fighting the Japanese 
and the Finns. The admittedly "unusual problem" of “liberating” the Baltic 
States, eastern. Poland, and Bessarabia was solved by a skillful combination 
of military occupation and local hard-driving political work. In retrospect to 
Western eyes, both the general plan and the details of this occupation foreshadowed ' 
with startling similarity the subsequent "liberation" of all Eastern Europe. On the 
other side of the ledger, both Stalin and Beria are blamed for ideological and mili- 
tary errors that weakened the Red Army and disoriented the Soviet people on the 
eve of the war. 

The book is, despite its polemical tone, a valuable source of information on 
Soviet motives and methods before the Second World War. 


Northwestern University ALFRED J. RIEBER 


Africa 
NORTH AFRICA: NATIONALISM TO NATIONHOOD. By Lorna Hahn. 
Introduction by John F. Kennedy. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 
1960. Pp. xii, 264. $6.00.) 


Te opportunity to fill an important gap in the literature of North Africa for 
the edification of the American public has not materialized in this book. It is not 
that Mrs. Hahn did not possess the conception for a work of breadth and depth 
but that she has failed to achieve the objectives to which she aspired. These ob- 
jectives encompassed not only a desire to discuss the contemporary politics in the 
three areas under consideration, Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria, but an attempt to 
place recent developments in these countries in a historical framework. The his- 
torical material is extremely superficial and reveals the author’s unfamiliarity with 
the nuances of Islamic history and Moslem institutions, both past and present. 
Not only does the author deal cavalierly with Islamic history but also with the 
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historical background of French relations with North Africa. Some concessions 
for ignorance of Islamic history may be made because of the prolonged study it 
entails, a study which, presumably, Mrs. Hahn did not undertake. On the other 
hand, she could certainly have given us a less impassioned indictment of France's 
historical connections with North Africa, basing her judgments on a levelheaded 
analysis of all the available evidence instead of the highly tendentious sources she 
chose to consult. 

When she comes to her discussion of recent political events, Mrs. Hahn is on 
surer ground, although her limited bibliography does not inspire great confidence 
that she has dealt with the subject exhaustively or impartially. Furthermore, she 
follows the curious practice of avoiding all references to her sources and leaves 
the reader without any possibility of checking her information or her interpreta- 
tions. Her survey of recent happenings in North Africa is, nevertheless, not with- 
out merit, and if used cautiously and with the full knowledge that only a one- 
sided picture has been presented, the lay reader can find here a useful synopsis of 
events that lie behind current newspaper headlines. It is, however, disturbing to 
think that John F. Kennedy, who wrote the introduction to this book while still 
a senator, could be formulating his policies toward North Africa and the French 
government only on the basis of information and views expressed in this work. 

From the technical viewpoint, the book suffers dramatically. It is full of 
clichés and colloquialisms that are distressing. There are a number of misspelled 
and misused words that indicate bad editing. The transliteration of Arabic names 
and places is chaotic, the worst possible error being the consistent misspelling of the 
word Maghreb, spelled Mahgreb throughout except in the glossary and in Ken- 
nedy's introduction. The author's penchant for foreign expressions is annoying, 
especially when they are incorrectly spelled or without accent marks in their proper 
position. In sum, this is a book that suffers excessively from the necessity of rush- 
ing into print to meet a current interest in North African affairs. No one benefits 
from such undue haste, least of all Mrs. Hahn and the Public Affairs Press. 


University of Maryland Heren Anne B. Rom 


Asia and the East 


THE BUDDHIST CONQUEST OF CHINA: THE SPREAD AND ADAP- 
TATION OF BUDDHISM IN EARLY MEDIEVAL CHINA. Volume I, 
TEXT; Volume H, NOTES—BIBLIOGRAPHY—INDEXES. By E. Zürcher. 
[Sinica Leidensia, Number 11.] (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1959. Pp. xii, 320; 321- 
468. Glds. 58 the set.) 


In this work Dr. Zürcher of Leiden University traces the early history of Bud- 
dhism in China and analyzes the process of adaptation and interpretation by 
which this foreign religion won acceptance. Beginning with Buddhism under 
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the Han, the author studies this development down to the early fifth century, 
culminating in the life and activities of the famous monk Hui-yüan (334-417) 
and his community of clerical and lay disciples on Mount Lu in Kiangsi. Atten- 
tion is concentrated on the acceptance of Buddhism among the cultured classes in 
the Chinese dynasties of the south after the "barbarian" conquest of north China 
early in the fourth century led to the cultural and political division of China. Át 
the same time Zürcher is careful to note instances of interaction between the 
Buddhism of the north and the south. 

That it considers the spread of Buddhism in terms of Chinese intellectual and 
political history and the background and interests of the men who are attracted by 
it, is the book's great merit. Zürcher carefully relates early Chinese interpretations 
of Buddhist doctrine to the mixture of Taoism and speculation based on the Book 
of Changes, which prevailed after the collapse of the Han. He shows how some 
Buddhist monks gained a reputation by participating in the fashionable cA'ing-f'an 
sessions, meetings at which men of refinement matched wits in repartee, while 
other gentlemen-monks preferred the solitude of a mountain retreat where they 
combined the study of Buddhist scriptures with traditional Chinese enjoyment of 
nature and the practice of calligraphy. Zürcher is equally illuminating in his dis- 
cussion of the association of Buddhism with families prominent ín the political 
life of the south. 

Of particular interest is Zürcher's account of the difficulties that slowed the 
spread of Buddhism, the controversies in which Buddhists became involved, and 
the friction between church and state. In the attacks on Buddbism we encounter 
arguments that were frequently to be repeated in later ages. It is charged that the 
church undermines the state politically and economically, that the monastic life 
is unnatural and useless, and that the religion is suited only for the uncivilized 
foreigners among whom it originated. The Buddhist rebuttal not only argues the 
monk’s special mission which transcends secular concerns, but strives to show that 
Buddhism fosters civil virtues and is in harmony with Chinese traditions. It is 
even maintained that Buddhism was known and valued in Chinese antiquity. This 
claim also plays a major role in the early disputes between Buddhists and Taoists 
with which Zürcher concludes his study. It culminates in the assertion of a Bud- 
dhist origin not only of Taoism and Confucianism but finally of Chinese civiliza- 
tion itself when two ancient semidivine Chinese culture heroes are identified as 
Bodhisattvas. 

Zürcher's study is a model of careful scholarship. It 1s based on a meticulous 
and detailed examination of the sources and critical use of secondary studies in 
Chinese, Japanese, and European languages. Carefully documented throughout, 
its value is further increased by translations of important material such as the 
biography of Hui-yüan. Zürcher has made an outstanding contribution to the study 
of Chinese Buddhism. 


Swarthmore College Conran M. SCHIROKAUER 
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TOJO AND THE COMING OF THE WAR. By Robert J. C. Butow. [Center 
of International Studies, Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs, Princeton University.] (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1961. Pp. 584. $10.00.) 


Tuıs book is a comprehensive and thorough account of General Hideki Tojo's 
personal career and his part in public affairs. As Minister of War, he opposed 
compromise with the United States, and, as Prime Minister, thrust Japan into the 
war. To make his tale of Tojo proportionate and thus more meaningful, Butow 
reviews conscientiously the advance by the Japanese military toward control of 
their country, and exposes the views, ambitions, and rivalries (particularly between 
the army and navy) that determined their country's tragic course. 

The narrative begins with Tojo's early years and environment, widening into a 
history of the extension of Japanese imperial ambition and the effort to make 
Japan dominant in East Asia. Against this broad setting of events it follows 
in excessive detail the anguished search for triumphant achievement that termi- 
nated in the decision for war against the West on December 7, 1941. The third 
part is a summarized survey of subsequent combat in which Japan gradually 
faced defeat. It concludes with Tojo’s ordeal in time of waning fortunes and na- 
tional disaster, his imprisonment and trial before the International] Military 
Tribunal for the Far East, and his execution. 'The obstinate, conscientious, hard, 
and unimaginative soldier rationalized this in a poem he wrote at Sugamo Prison: 


Whether life is long or short, 
Whether we succeed or fail, 
It is in accordance with the will of Heaven. 


Of course this epitaph, while presumably comforting to its author, does not 
strike the exact truth. Butow's careful and analytical narrative firmly supports his 
blunt opinion that Japan, under the threatening pressure of Tojo, his subordinates, 
colleagues, and compeers, was aggressive and bent on vaunting domination. 

The official documents, records, and reports captured by the Allies, and those 
presented to the International Military Tribunal, have been ably absorbed and 
supplemented by thorough inspection of secondary sources, biographies, and Jap- 
anese periodicals and press. The list of persons whom the author interviewed and 
those with whom he corresponded prompts the thought that he was no less de- 
termined in pursuit of his end than was Hideki Tojol 

The use and interpretation of the garnered material is perceptive and well 
judged. It is possible to wish, however, for a more adequate presentation of na- 
tional circumstances—economic and social—that influenced Japanese behavior. 
Time is likely to correct its judgments of the contest between the Japanese and 
American governments in one respect and will find fault with the American gov- 
ernment for its failure to be more farsighted in the terms and tactics that ended the 
war in the Pacific. 
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This historical study imprints on our memory how ruthless, ungovernable, 
and rash were the Japanese military authorities. Their excited desires produced 
distorted impressions of Japanese intentions and aims and those of the countries 
regarded as frustrators or enemies. The exponents of Japanese expansion always 
convinced themselves that what they were doing was necessary or fair in the de- 
fense or fufillment of Japan. For this perverted image of their actions all sadly 
suffered. 

This is the route of distortion by which most countries have blundered into 
most wars. I do not know whether other historians would share my impression 
that the turmoil of ambition, frustration, and fear within nations that one may 
almost say creates the need for an object of hate is as active today as it was in 
those years before 1941. Tojo may be regarded as merely an extreme example or 
illustration of the flow of excited self-deception among civilian (particularly po- 
litical leaders, when they wear their public faces) as well as military leaders, which 
nations must dam or divert if they are not to drown in it, one and all. Who is 
saying this to the rulers of the Soviet Union and China? Who is preaching this 
plain lesson in their professional historical journals? 


York, Maine Heasgert Feıs 


Americas 


THE PRESIDENCY AND INDIVIDUAL LIBERTIES. By Richard P. Long- 
aker. [Cornell Studies in Civil Liberty.] (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 239. $4.50.) 


Nor only do the reconnaissances on the always new frontier of the American 
presidency grow in number, but they happily maintain a high level of quality and 
utility. Here is a worthy recruit to add to the recent studies by Johnson, Neustadt, 
Steiner, and Tugwell, and to supplement older works of Binkley, Corwin, Ros- 
siter, and Stanwood. Differing from his predecessors in his concentration on the 
major theme indicated in his title, Professor Longaker offers a penetration in depth 
that deserves respectful attention. 

His thesis is that the President has become the chief agent of the government 
responsible for protecting and enlarging individual liberties. Respecting Congress, 
the Supreme Court, the numerous security agencies, the leaders of party organiza- 
tions, and state authorities, the President must perform so as to inspire protection 
for individuals yet retain security for essential purposes. Át the same time he must 
keep party harmony and sustain electoral support. With the cold war testing whether 
free government can survive, the resident at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, beset by 
these manifold considerations, must possess and exercise qualities of patience, 
sensitivity, moral purpose, and. political skill. Longaker concludes that few of 
our Presidents were blessed with the right combination of talents, or if possessing 
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them, chose not to exercise them in favor of individual rights. Whatever the 
merits of this choice in the past, he asserts convincingly that our current predica- 
ment demands a judgment from the White House in favor of liberty. 

This is more an analysis of recent events centering on the Truman and Eisen- 
hower years than a historical survey. Longaker touches on the earlier past pri- 
marily in order to illuminate the present. But in plucking facts and interpreta- 
tions from Clio's orchard, he sometimes chose thorny samples. Consider his treat- 
ment of Lincoln's security policies. Longaker concludes that because of them the 
nation came perilously close to dictatorship as Lincoln trampled on constitutional 
rights in order to save the Constitution. But Randall’s scholarship alone would pose 
the question of how close dictatorship was a century ago when press and speech 
remained virtually free, as Congress and states competed with the President for 
power, and while free elections were regularly held. Even by nineteenth-century 
standards, much less those of our day, the North achieved survival for the Union 
with great restraint. Similarly, to condemn Wilson as a militant crusader lacking 
in self-doubt is to ignore the considerable evidence to the contrary. This data indi- 
cates that Wilson did not lack conscience or heart. He chose to subordinate his con- 
cerns over home front excesses in favor of precedent goals. This is closer to FDR’s 
decision regarding the aspirations of Negroes in the 1930’s and to the Japanese 
relocation issue a decade later than Longaker perceives. 

But in most matters he perceives very clearly indeed, as in his conclusion that 
the enlargement of liberty has most often occurred on the national rather than the 
local level. Longaker has worked his way through the rich data he unearthed with 
great skill and commendable restraint, The footnotes alone offer a treasure of in- 
sightful anecdote and fact for the student of recent America. He writes clearly and 
forcefully, eschewing sensationalism yet retaining warmth and force. A President 
will need courage as well as skill to fit the profile of urgent duty that Longaker 
correctly assigns to this office. Nous verrons. 


University of California, Los Angeles Hanorp M. Hyman 


RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE. Volume I, THE SHAPING OF AMERI- 
CAN RELIGION; Volume II, RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES IN AMERI- 
CAN CULTURE; Volume IV, Parts 1-5, A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF RELIGION IN AMERICA, by Nelson R. Burr. Edited by James Ward 
Smith and A. Leland ]amison. [Princeton Studies in American Civilization, 
Number 5.] (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. 514; 427; 
XX, 541, XV, 545-1219. $8.50; $7.50; $17.50 for Volume IV.) 


Here as a major contribution to the study of the place of religion in the United 
States and especially o£ its part in shaping the history and culture of that country. 
It arose out of the needs of a special Princeton program in Ámerican civilization. 
The first two volumes are made up of a series of essays which are comprehensive 
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of various aspects of American religion and the presence of religion in several 
phases of American life. 'The initial volume is primarily historical. In successive 
chapters it covers Protestantism, Catholicism, Judaism, what are called "religions 
on the Christian perimeter," theology, the years from political independence to the 
close of the Civil War, the five decades from 1865 to 1914, the relation of religion 
and science in American philosophy, and what is succinctly described as “tradi- 
tion and experience in American theology.” The second volume, also historical in 
its approach, has essays on religion in education, religion and law, the shaping of 
political attitudes by religion, the attempt of the churches to influence the state, 
the religious novel, the place of the Bible in fiction, and the expression of religion 
in poetry, music, and architecture. 

Even in so wide a scope several subjects are deliberately and frankly omitted, 
among them the flight of Protestantism from the cities, the changing family mores, 
and some aspects of law. Religion and economic life, originally assigned to Jacob 
Viner, is to be covered in another form in a later volume by that author and is 
to be numbered three in the series. | 

Major attention is given to Protestantism in the American scene. That is be- 
cause until relatively recent decades it was that form of religion which was pre- 
dominant in shaping the ethos of the nation. From the beginning the United 
States has been religiously pluralistic. Latterly Judaism and especially Catholicism 
have had increasing roles, but from the standpoint of the entire course of the his- 
tory of what is now the United States, Protestantism has been the prevailing form 
of religion. 

All the essays are by competent specialists and for the most part embody the 
desired objectivity. The initial one, by H. Richard Niebuhr, on the Protestant 
movement and democracy, is more interpretive than narrative. The second, on 
Catholicism, gives the impression of the defensive attitude which is natural to a 
group, largely of nineteenth-century immigration and a minority, although a 
growing minority, which has chronically suffered from the suspicion and even the 
persecution of large elements in the Protestant majority. 

The second section, bound in two volumes but with consecutive pagination ped 
counted as Volume IV of the series, is a comprehensive bibliography and is the 
most useful portion of this valuable contribution to American historiography. In 
general, although not rigorously, it conforms to the topical arrangement followed 
in the first two volumes. Its introductory comments to each section are in them- 
selves admirable summaries of the subject covered. Even in a work of the dimen- 
sions of this one, the compiler was forced to make selections and to omit many 
items. So far as this reviewer can see, and he has given a careful examination to the 
rather wide range of topics with which he has some claim to expert knowledge, 
little or nothing of real importance has been omitted. The compiler’s descriptions 
and appraisals of the works covered are discerning and objective— models of what 
the student wishes in such a bibliography. For years to come the bibliography will 
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be indispensable for all who wish in a serious way to investigate the aspects of the 
American religious scene here covered. 

Both the essays and the bibliography suffer from a major defect which they 
share with most serious comprehensive studies of religion in the United States. 
They give their major attention to what might be called the more intellectually 
respectable phases of the American religious scene and pay scant attention to the 
real religion of the rank and file. It is true that considerable space is devoted to 
what are sometimes called "sects" and such variations from the denominations 
which enroll the majority as the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints and 
Christian Science, Something is also said of Fundamentalism. But the beliefs and 
practices which for a very large proportion of the. members of the churches that 
enroll the majority of Americans, whether Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish, con- 
stitute religion are scarcely mentioned. Much space is devoted to Unitarianism and 
Transcendentalism, but these movements have enlisted small minorities. Only 
scanty mention is made of the American Bible Society and the Gideon movement 
through which millions of copies of the Bible have been distributed. Slightly more 
attention is paid to the Sunday schools. But little is indicated of the impressions of 
religion gathered by the rank and file of Protestants from these sources. We are 
told nothing of the Scofield Bible whose comments on the text of the King James 
Version are regarded by hundreds of thousands in several denominations, among 
them some of the largest, as authoritative as the text itself. From these volumes we 
would not know that dispensationalism in its many forms is esteemed by hun- 
dreds of thousands of Protestants as the divinely revealed pattern of the human 
drama, both past and future. Nor are we given any hint of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible, of its recent wide distribution, and of the controversy 
awakened by it. We are not told of such popular Catholic piety as attaches to St. 
Christopher and other medals and images, the content of catechical instruction, 
the use of the rosary, the devotion to Mary, including Our Lady of Fatima, or the 
attempts through the Liturgical Movement to improve the intelligent participa- 
tion of the laity in the central act of worship of their Church. Nor are we intro- 
duced to the actual religious beliefs and practices which survive among the rank 
and file of the largely secularized majority of the Jews. On much of this popular 
religion information is obtainable only with difficulty, and much of it is in ephem- 
eral publications. But if a well-rounded and accurate view of religion in America is 
to be obtained, much more space must be devoted to it than is to be found in these 
volumes, excellent though they are. 


` Yale University KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 


LAW AND SOCIAL PROCESS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY: FIVE 
LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
NOVEMBER 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1959. By James Willard Hurst. Foreword 


i 
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by Allan F. Smith. [The Thomas M. Cooley Lectures, Ninth Series.] (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Law School. 1960. Pp. xvii, 361. $5.00.) 


SeLnom are historians afforded, within the confines of a single volume, the 
kind of challenge that this book presents, the challenge of new materials, new per- 
spectives, and new concepts. Evidence is not lacking that, despite the cry for more 
work in legal history, the profession has not always been hospitable to studies that 
are the work of lawyers, whom it commonly distrusts as narrow and lacking in 
imagination. Professor Hurst's book can do much not only to dispel that distrust 
but to demonstrate the depth and range of untapped sources illustrative of the 
strivings, tensions, defeats, and compromises that cause and affect social and eco- 
nomic change. It is not too much to say that hitherto historians generally have 
been unaware of the vast possibilities of legal history. Concentrating on the judicial 
process and on legal doctrine, only rarely have they made use of those materials 
which are part of or ancillary to the legislative and administrative process—peti- 
tions, bills, reports, executive messages and orders—and which provide luminous 
insights into the hard facts of private interest, public sentiment, and practical 
maneuver that have accompanied the development of American institutions. 

The five panoramic essays contained in this volume distill a substantial segment 
of the reflective thinking of an exceptionally able scholar. Their purpose is to ex- 
amine certain operations of law among the processes of stability and change in 
United States history. No attempt is made specifically to define law because the 
author considers the term meaningful only in the context of time and place, but 
basically he appears to view it both as an anchor to tradition and as a vehicle for 
change, embodying authoritative precepts and commands as well as furnishing 
guides for conduct. Four features of law, he thinks, have shaped its distinctive 
roles in our history: its power has been placed in identified hands; the exercise of 
the power has been confined within constitutional limitations; it has emphasized 
form as a basis for legitimacy of substance; and it has resolved interest conflicts 
by other means than restrictions and penalties. The principal chapters examine, 
through detailed episodes and examples, the role of law in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries in terms of drift and direction, initiative and response, action 
and inaction, force and fruition. Here are no facile generalizations, but a series of 
connected efforts to describe and provide fresh insights into countless aspects of 
the social process through the medium of a fact-based conceptual scheme sug- 
gested by the functions which the law has been called upon to perform, pre- 
ventively and reparatively. 

This is neither a text nor a reference manual, but a book for hard study. It 
offers no royal road to mastery of American legal history. Many of the ideas pre- 
sented are not only abstract but protean, impossible to express with precision, dif- 
ficult even to adumbrate. Others, stated or sketched with great clarity and ob- 
jectivity, are advanced tentatively or skeptically as befits the historian's art. That 
the many-faceted aspects of law in society have been drawn together as they have 
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been, to form a-disquisition on American legal history, is a tribute to the com- 
petence and intellectual grasp of a philosophic mind creatively at work in new 
dimensions. 


University of Pennsylvania Law School Georcz L. HASKINS 


TURNER AND BEARD: AMERICAN HISTORICAL WRITING RECON- 
SIDERED. By Lee Benson. (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 241. 
$5.00.) 


Tins stimulating volume consists of a number of historiographical essays, held 
together by a central theme, Professor Benson argues that his subjects each pro- 
pounded a significant hypothesis, neither of which has been adequately tested by 
subsequent historians. Turner’s hypothesis was the significance of the frontier in 
American history, a conception influenced by the free land system of the Italian 
economist Achille Loria, which came “as a stunning confirmation of all that ‘the 
young Wisconsinite’ had been groping for and that he thought and saw around 
him.” Beard’s hypothesis was “the theory of economic determinism,” exemplified 
in the process by which the Constitution of the United States was adopted. 

To Turner, Benson devotes two sections of his work, the frst of which treats 
the influence of Loria, the second, the general intellectual background against 
which the Turner thesis was announced. The analysis of Beard is more compli- 
cated. Benson establishes “the ambiguity and confusion in Beard’s argument,” but 
continues then to restate the hypothesis as it should have been formulated had his 
subject been less confused and less ambiguous. After demonstrating the logical fal- 
lacies in Beard’s design of proof and in his method, Benson nevertheless then 
judges that we still cannot appraise the validity of “his brilliant pioneering book” 
and launches into an intemperate and unconvincing polemic against the critics of 
the economic interpretation, notably Robert E. Brown and Forrest McDonald. The 
bickering over details in the effort to add an explanatory gloss to Beard’s text pro- 
duces more heat than light. The attacks proceed from the surprising assumption 
that it was incumbent upon the critics to disprove Beard’s hypothesis. Surely, 
however, it was enough that they should have shown the fatal weaknesses in the 
argument as presented, particularly since Benson himself demonstrates that Beard 
never clearly understood what he was writing about. 

To treat Turner and Beard as analytical social scientists and to focus upon 
their hypotheses is to miss their genuine significance as historians, and this Benson 
has sadly done. Both men did begin their work in a period of naive faith that the 
methods of experimental physical science could be applied to history. Turner 
snatched at a reference in Loria, Beard at one in E. R. A. Seligman, in order fash- 
ionably to embellish their work. But intellectual influences closer at hand had al- 
ready shaped the ideas of the historians—in the case of Turner, Darwinism, en- 
vironmentalism, and conservationism; in the case of Beard, J. Allen Smith and 
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the progressive assault on the Constitution. Furthermore neither author took his 
hypothesis as seriously as Benson does. Beard was casually inconsistent in the 
application of the economic interpretation in his volumes on the Constitution and 
Jeffersonian democracy and in his Rise of American Civilization; Turner was 
willing, in his essay on "The West and American Ideals" (1914) to jettison the 
idea of a necessary link between free land and democracy and to interpret the 
frontier metaphorically as “a whole wealth of unexploited resources in the realm 
of the spirit." Such a volze face would have shocked Loria. But then, these were 
not analytical social scientists but historians, although of a different kind. 

Beard wrote primarily for the general public. His methods were not rigorously 
scholarly, he had no students, and there was little scientific continuity to his work. 
His influence upon subsequent scholarship was slight, and his hypothesis was not 
tested because it did not need to be. We can deal with it best now by forgetting 
about it and by approaching such problems as the adoption of the Constitution 
afresh. 

Turner did have students and exerted a significant influence on scholarship in 
his own time and after. But his contributions and those of his students did not 
emanate from tests of his hypothesis. He suggested the importance of the frontier, 
of the West, of sectionalism, and of physiographic factors in terms that were not 
always precise or internally consistent. These concepts were aids toward catagoriz- 
ing specific problems, not formulas to be tested. The core of his approach was 
something else again, the insistence that historical developments be viewed in thetr 
total context and not within rigid institutional lines. Only in the light of that in- 
sistence can his contribution to American historical writing be appraised. 

These comments are not designed to add to the sterile argument about whether 
history is a science or not, History is a science, but it is as different from any others 
as astronomy is from botany. Its methods of ordering data are unique and re- 
lated to the type of material it treats. It does not proceed by defining and testing 
"precise hypotheses in Benson's sense. At least, it has not thus far done so. 


Harvard University Oscar HANDLIN 


AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES: THE NATIONAL SELF-IMAGE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. Edited by Robert E. Spiller et al., for the Ameri- 
can Studies Association. [Library of Congress Series in American Civiliza- 
tion.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 216. $4.75.) 


Tunns little book had five editors: two principal and three associate. Its ten es- 
says are the work of some of the most interesting scholars in American studies. 
Yet their combined efforts failed to make out of American Perspectives the synthe- 
sis originally intended. The editors admit their failure. In palliation, they assure 
the reader that he has before him, at any rate, "a conversation among students of 
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the American image.” Even this modest claim does not hold up; he has instead a 
series of monologues. l | 

The book, however, is by no means negligible. It has something to offer in 
one way or another to many observers of our culture. Three or four of the essays 
are exceptionally rewarding, and no essay is devoid of merit. To take them in the 
order of their appearance: Ralph Gabriel's essay, "History and the American Past," 
comes first and looks back farthest. With the wisdom of long contemplation he 
sees a pattern in the past and urbanely describes how our historians have inter- 
preted it. Morton White's "Pragmatism and the Scope of Science" has a striking 
thesis: "the story of American philosophy may be told as a tale of radically op- 
posed attitudes toward science." He argues his points persuasively. Robert Spiller 
writes about trends in twentieth-century literary criticism; Edward Waters writes 
all too briefly about American music, as does Lloyd Goodrich about American 
painting and sculpture. Thomas Cochran’s topic is “The Social Scientists"; he is 
surprisingly successful in sorting out his widely scattered materials. The economist 
Kenneth Boulding holds to his assigned subject more closely than some of his col- 
leagues in this book. He concentrates on tbe public image of our chief economic 
institutions, The Yale historian John Blum deals similarly with the public image in 
politics. He writes as well as anyone in the book, and his style has a dry felicity 
that reminds us of Santayana. Reuel Denny contributes a sprightly, authoritative 
essay on the discovery of popular culture by the intellectual. Eric Larrabee ends 
American Perspectives with an essay on an idea, the doctrine of mass production. 
His essay has a neatness to it which comes in part from the pursuit of a single 
object. 

With every essay bearing an individual stamp, it would be surprising if many 
views were held in common. There were a few, however. Most of the contributors, 
as the editors note, agreed that the first fifteen years of this century were ones of 
*mounting dissatisfaction with previous norms and standards, and that the period 
between wars was one in which new cultural energies were consequently released." 
In more recent years a conflict had developed, the contributors felt, between con- 
solidation and diffusion, between an attempt by Americans to fix their national 
image, on the one hand, and, on the other, to extend their imagination far beyond 
national boundaries. Finally, the contributors seemed to agree that this conflict had 
brought instability with it and an unsteadiness which is today most marked. 


University of Maryland | Cart Bonz 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA. Volume I, THE TIDEWATER PERIOD, 1607- 
1710; Volume II, WESTWARD EXPANSION AND PRELUDE TO REVO- 
LUTION, 1710-1763. By Richard L. Morton. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press for the Virginia Historical Society. 1960. Pp. xiv, 408; 
viii, 409-883. $15.00 the set.) 
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Tue publication of Colonial Virginia marks the culmination of a distinguished 
career of teaching and research on the part of Dr. Richard L. Morton, professor 
emeritus at the College of William and Mary. Morton has pored over and revised 
the manuscript—his lifework—whenever he could find time and opportunity 
amidst a heavy teaching and administrative schedule. The Virginia Historical So- 
ciety, which has been cautious about publishing secondary works, has been em- 
boldened by a munificent grant from the Old Dominion Foundation to issue this 
two-volume survey of Virginia history. 

Morton writes with urbanity and gentle humor; his prose is dole and clear. 
He makes no claims of "new directions" in interpretation, being content to follow 
admired historians such as Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker and Charles McLean 
Andrews to buttress his views. Unfortunately he is more given to reliance on “au- 
thorities" to support his position on controversial subjects than he is to answering 
the arguments that historians of differing persuasion have presented. Morton's 
treatment of Bacon’s Rebellion is a case in point. We can be grateful to Morton, 
nevertheless, for providing us two handsome volumes to which to refer for a 
chronological account of the traditional history of colonial Virginia. We can be 
particularly grateful for Morton's perseverance in covering the period of the late. 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, the history of which has never ade- 
quately been told and which Morton tells well. 

Morton's frame of reference is that of the "liberal" historians of the colonial 
period who, in the words of Clarence Ver Steeg, criticize colonial institutions for 
what they were not. For Morton, America’s past is, at best, the proving ground 
for the development of our present democratic institutions. Each episode in Mor- 
ton's story illustrates the theme of the slow but persistent demand for liberty and 
justice on the part of the white colonials acting through their House of Burgesses 
against the equally persistent attempts of the King and his representatives to 
throttle or delay the movement. Those upholding the King's prerogative must, by 
definition, be shortsighted and stubborn, while those seeking to undermine the 
prerogative are, conversely, farsighted and resolute. Readers of history are familiar 
with this traditional postrevolutionary frame of reference for America's prerevo- 
lutionary history. One may doubt whether such an integrating concept has present- 
day validity. Nevertheless, students will find Morton's compendium useful, despite 
the author's diffuse focus, despite his loyalty to criteria of judgment which allow 
unproven appearances to stand for facts, and despite his willingness to rely on the 
traditional printed documents and calendars rather than unpublished manuscript 
records. Other scholars should now be encouraged to assess the extraordinary 
wealth of manuscript sources for Virginia history which has, for several years, 
been available on microfilm, to produce a critical history of Virginia not in the 
thrall of nineteenth-century moral assumptions. 


Smithsonian Institution WiLcoMB E. WASHBURN 
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THE ECONOMIC GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES, 1790-1860. By 
C. Douglass North. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1961. Pp. xv, 304. 
$9.00.) 


Topay economic historians are often urged to do their work in such a way as 
to illuminate the great problems of economic growth. Douglass North's book is the 
first in which this exhortation has been explicitly heeded. His analysis begins "with 
some initial hypotheses about economic development," and the gist of his argu- 
ment is "that the timing and pace of an economy's development has been deter- 
mined by: (1) the success of its export sector, and (2) the characteristics of the 
export industry and the disposition of the income received from the export sec- 
tor.” 

Cotton was of course the export sector. The earnings received by the South 
created a demand for foodstuffs from the Middle West and provided westerners 
with the means to buy manufactures from the East. Another part of the South’s 
earnings, as well as some of its raw cotton, provided direct stimulus to eastern 
industry and commerce. The economics of the three regions are succinctly de- 
scribed on the basis of the international flows of trade, on which the author is 
the recognized authority, and of the less satisfactory figures of interregional trade. 
The fortunes of the economy as a whole are examined by subperiods, of which the 
last, 1843-1861, coincides with that chosen by Walt Rostow as America’s “take- 
off into sustained economic growth.” The author accepts the evidence of recent 
statistics indicating that the Civil War, far from marking the beginning of in- 
dustrialization, represented an interruption in a process already vigorously under 
way. 

North describes the United States of the period as a market economy that can 
be largely understood in terms of “the behavior of prices” and of individual re- 
sponses to them, with relatively little attention, after the disturbances of the Napo- 
leonic era, to “institutional and political policies.” Yet his actual description takes 
account of factors that would usually be thought of as institutional, such as the 
effect of the plantation system on the distribution and expenditure of income, and 
it lays particular stress on the gains that Norh and West secured from their 
greater investment in public education. Not all economic historians interested in 
the problem of growth would accept the limitations imposed by the author’s 
scheme, and some might have sought for a different hypothesis with which to ap- 
proach a period in which the greatest developments in transport, industry, and 
settlement were so largely achieved outside the export sector. But all readers will 
profit by the virtuosity with which the author has carried out his pioneering at- 
tempt to erect the structure of economic history on the basis of a theory of develop- 
ment, 


Columbia University CARTER GOODRICH 
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CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 1807-1886. By Martin B. Duberman. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1961. Pp. xvi, 525. $7.50.) 


THE most impressive feature of this biography is the thoroughness of the re- 
search that has gone into it. 'To write authoritatively about any Adams is to make 
this sort of commitment. For like others of his clan, Charles Francis Adams kept 
a diary over the decades and, if he was not a frequent correspondent, at least 
wrote at length when he did write. The perusal of these long personal records 
holds a danger. The author gets on such intimate terms with his subject that he 
looks at matters solely from an Adams viewpoint and accepts as facts what were 
really opinions and suspicions, and the Adamses had plenty of both. On the whole 
Mr. Duberman does not fall into this trap. His lavish resort to other source mate- 
rial, particularly collections of letters, in the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
Library of Congress, the Public Record Office, and elsewhere forestalls distortion 
and inspires confidence. Naturally thoroughness pays off somewhat unevenly. 

In my estimation the most successful result is the narrative of Adams’ political 
career until the time of the Civil War. With a notable economy of words and with 
organizing skill, we are given a history of Massachusetts factions and parties, 
which dispels confusion and places a multitude of actors in proper perspective. 
For once the designation "Conscience Whig" has meaning. Since the focus is not 
confined to Massachusetts, this part of the biography furnishes an admirable ac- 
count of the disintegration of Whigs and Democrats and the eventual success of 
a third party, the Republican. In this disorderly evolution Adams, if only because 
he was the son of his father, played a part. Admittedly the younger man was fre- 
quently vindictive, supercilious, and self-righteous. For Adams wanted power, 
but was unwilling to countenance the means necessary to attain it. 

Politically the Adamses have reached their heights at times of crisis. They were 
climax runners, "clutch" fighters. Át such moments their reflexes were ready and 
rational; they had the courage to act on their insights and the integrity to win the 
allegiance of others. One of the most surprising revelations of this volume is the 
role Adams played in Washington in 1860-1861 as a member of the Committee of 
Thirty-three which the House of Representatives established to still the rising 
sectional antagonisms. Here. Adams exhibited statesmanship of a high order: 
devotion to ideals, compromise on nonessentials, generosity, and understanding 
of his foe. For one of the formally famous peaks in Adams’ career, his Civil War 
ambassadorship to the Court of St. James’s, Duberman’s research demolishes once 
again conceptions more widely held by chauvinists than by historians. For the 
other, the Geneva arbitration of the Alabama claims, he demonstrates meticulously . 
the vital role Adams played in saving the tribunal from disaster. Luckily these il- 
lustrious accomplishments do not adjourn the author’s success in treating domestic 
policy. The chapter on Adams and the Liberal Republican movement of 1872 is 
one of the best in the volume. 

If a book so successful requires a minor note of reservation, it is in the treat- 
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ment of the personal and family side of Charles Francis Adams. For all his learn- 
ing, Duberman fails to realize that there are more desirable patterns of family 
relationships than a permissively trained and educated generation dreams of and 
that Puritanism is such a grab bag of drives and traits, falsely attributed, that it 
fails to explain much of anything. Possibly a sentence from his introduction points 
a finger at the reason for this failure of understanding. Adams was “one of that 
breed of positive nineteenth century Americans who in their complacency and 
certitude are foreign to our sensibilities.” At any rate we may be grateful that the 
author did not try to bridge his gap of "sensibility" with Freudian chatter. 


Thetford, Vermont Epwarp C. KRELAND 


MAPPING THE TRANSMISSISSIPPI WEST, 1540-1861. Volume IV, FROM 
THE PACIFIC RAILROAD SURVEYS TO THE ONSET OF THE CIVIL 
WAR, 1855-1860, By Carl I. Wheat. (San Francisco, Calif.: Institute of His- 
torical Cartography. 1960. Pp. xii, 260. $60.00.) 


Carr Wheat has completed four-fifths of the monumental task of compiling 
the encyclopedia on mapping the trans-Mississippi West. The four volumes to 
date show the slow accumulation of knowledge about that region prior to the 
Civil War. This volume covers only six years of map making and is equated in 
the series with over 250 years of map making in the colonial era, with forty years 
of maps in Volume II, and with eight years of map making prior to 1855 given 
in Volume III. The decision of Congress to authorize surveys for western railroads 
proved to be the trigger that set off a rapid increase in map making west of the 
Missouri. As Wheat says, “the chief cartographic achievement of this half decade 
was surely the maps of the Pacific Railroad Survey of the mid-period. ‘These are 
truly great maps in any examination of the maps of the West and their story.” 

The volume contains 101 maps arranged in ten chapters and interspersed with 
descriptive information about expeditions, quotations from various reports, con- 
gressional authorization for official explorations, and minutiae about travel and 
mapping that will only occasionally excite high interest among readers. Over 
fifty pages are given to a “Bibliocartography” which lists all maps by author, title, 
and with some description. There is also an alphabetical index at the end. A large 
part of the volume is given to the Preliminary Reports of the Pacific Railroad Sur- 
veys, 1855, to the Pacific Railroad Reports, 1857-1860, and to other explorations of 
the War Department. One chapter gives the maps of the Interior Department after 
it gained congressional authority to build wagon roads west. It will surprise some 
to find a chapter of Mormon maps, most of them done by or for missionary effort 
in the West, but a chapter on the immigrant guides for the gold rush of 1859 to 
Pike’s Peak will seem in place. Six of the crude maps (of the seven extant) drawn 
by mountain men for outgoing expeditions may contribute little to cartography, 
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but suggest the contribution of folk knowledge to the scientific work of mapping 
the West. | 

Many of these maps are known to historians and geographers who have 
worked in the publications of the War Department or know the numerous maps 
that are reproduced in other books. Students seeking either precise knowledge 
about an army exploration of the West or general knowledge may well turn to 
W. H. Goetzman's Army Explorations in the American West, 1803-1863, or to 
W. Turrentine Jackson’s Wagon Road's West. But libraries and collectors seeking 
a collection of information about the history of map making of the West will 
treasure this magnificent and beautifully printed book. 


Wisconsin State Collge, River Falls Wager D. WYMAN 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL: A MILITARY STUDY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. Volume V, PRELUDE TO CHATTANOOGA. By Kenneth P. Wil- 
liams. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1959. Pp. xviii, 395. $7.50.) 


A MELANCHOLY interest invests this book, with its publisher's preface recording 
that despite pain and weakness Kenneth Williams toiled on it almost to the day 
of his death, September 25, 1958. He left unwritten two intended final chapters 
on Chattanooga. Had he lived he would have added at least one more volume on 
Grant in Virginia. Yet in a sense he finished the task to which he gave more than 
a decade of concentrated labor, for he brought his study to the point where the 
President completely recognized Grant's capacities: Lincoln had found his general. 
And this book shows the same mastery of precise detail, the same strong opinions 
based on thorough research, the same readiness to combat fashionable views, and 
the same virile if sometimes awkward style, as the volumes written in full health. 

Williams here deals with a comparatively neglected period in the Union war 
record, the western operations in the late summer and early fall of 1863: a valley 
between the military peaks of Vicksburg and Chickamauga, a seeming interlude 
full of intricacies of command, maneuver, logistics, politics, and minor engage- 
ments, The author's clarity and vigor save the story from dullness except in a few 
spots overdrenched in detail. His treatment of the mopping up necessary after 
Vicksburg, the capture of Port Hudson, Natchez, Yazoo City, Fort Smith, Little 
Rock, and other spots in Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana, and Grant's smash- 
ing cavalry raid on the rail equipment at Grenada, reillumines a number of for- 
gotten episodes. À generally conventional account of John M. Schofield's activities 
and troubles in Missouri depicts the murky hell of an area where guerrilla outrages 
had become habit and passion. He shows that when Grant wished to send troops 
against Mobile, it was Lincoln himself who, for reason partly of international 
policy, insisted on priority for the occupation of western Texas. Lastly, a spirited 
analysis of Rosecrans’ belated campaign in middle Tennessee does justice to that 
general’s feat in pushing Bragg out of Tullahoma without obscuring his faults. It 
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is regrettable that Williams could not end his book with the climax of Chatta- 
nooga, and Grant’s promotion. 

Some of the best elements in the book are presented as merely incidental to 
the sweep of the narrative: the poor Union communications in the West, where 
Grant suffered from belated and garbled dispatches; the steady advance of the 
western troops in health and fighting power; the generally high merits of Grant’s 
staff by mid-1863; the chronic misuse of Union cavalry on the castern front; and 
the appalling Confederate shortages in supplies. Many readers will wish that Wil- 
liams had expatiated on these topics. As previous volumes have foreshadowed, he 
presents an increasingly fervent eulogy of Grant and Halleck, devoting to the latter 
an appendix that runs through 1864. When Grant and Halleck clashed, as re- 
peatedly happened, he finds it somewhat difficult to support both. While some of 
the defense of Halleck seems special pleading, Williams turns up one refreshing 
telegram written by the commander at the critical moment of Early’s raid on 
Washington: "We have five times as many generals here as we want, but are 
greatly in need of privates. Anyone volunteering in that capacity will be gratefully 
received." Plums of this sort are not infrequent in the notes, which, occupying a 
full quarter of the book, are characteristically full of both combative opinions and 
of novel material, including unpublished letters by Grant and Rawlins. 

Distinguished by scholarship, insight, and trenchancy, this volume and its pred- 
ecessors will stand as one of the enduring monuments in the field of military 
history. They prove the implicit contention of the author, in the preface to his first 
volume, that the story of Lincoln's groping among many misfits for a field com- 
mander of high competence, and of Grant's slow but fairly steady advance to the 
point where he filled the requirements, is one of the most compelling in Ameri- 
can history. 


Huntington Library ALLAN NEVINS 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM AND SOCIAL ACTION: A SEARCH FOR 
SOCIAL JUSTICE, 1865-1950. By Aaron I. Abell. (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Hanover House. 1960. Pp. 306. $4.95.) 


AFTER years of research in periodical literature, Professor Abell offers a de- 
tailed account of how, in urban America, the Catholic Church developed an or- 
ganized interest in combatting poverty, delinquency, and industrial exploitation. 
His approach is relentlessly factual and almost strictly chronological. In general 
outline his story follows the familiar sequence of urban social reform: the creation 
of benevolent and charitable organizations in the mid-nineteenth century, together 
with unsuccessful efforts to get the poor out of the cities and into the open spaces 
of the West; a new, anxious perception of a labor problem in the 1880’s, resulting 
in a strengthened temperance movement and animated debate over proposals for 
a better social order; during the progressive era, a more practical interest in social 
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settlements, labor legislation, and professional social work; an idealistic spirit of 
“social service" in World War I, followed by a conservative reaction in the 
twenties; vigorous support for organized labor in the 1930's. The author's bland 
and cautious judgments contain few surprises. His narrative, crowded with miscel- 
laneous data, makes tedious reading. 

From scattered comments a reader, nevertheless, can infer some of the Henne 
characteristics of the Catholic social gospel. First, it was to a large extent defensive 
in inspiration. To forestall Protestant and public institutions from proselytizing 
Catholic inmates, the struggling Church of the 1850’s and 1860’s had to create its 
own asylums and reformatories. In the post-Civil War years Catholic benevolent 
associations spread widely as an alternative to secret societies and labor unions. 
Later, urban mission work and settlements sprang up to stem the loss of allegiance 
among immigrants; and an entente with ‘conservative unionism developed in the 
twentieth century to check the threat of socialism. 

Secondly, genuine social reform got more encouragement from papal encycli- 
cals than from the American bishops. A chapter optimistically entitled “The 
Bishops Take Command” reveals the speedy shelving of the exceptional program 
to which some of them subscribed in 1919. The conservatism of most of the 
American hierarchy is left discreetly unexplained. ` 

Thirdly, Catholic reformers never showed much interest in strictly political 
reforms or in the problem of monopoly; they concentrated especially on protecting 
workers from the hazards of the industrial system. Typically, they favored com- 
pulsory arbitration, a living wage, the NRA, consumer cooperatives, and various 
corporative plans. This emphasis derived, more clearly than Abell shows, from 
traditional Catholic social philosophy. 

Actually, the author’s interest centers in the relation of de Catholic Church to 
organized labor. Although he undertakes to survey a much larger field, the struc- 
tural development of Catholic welfare activity is often blurred, and in the last two 
chapters this larger story disappears altogether. Once more, as in so much of 
American historiography, the concept of "reform" is forced to bear a more com- 
plicated institutional history than it will contain. 


University of Michigan | Jonn HicHAM 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE SCHOOL: PROGRESSIVISM IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION, 1876-1957. By Lawrence A. Cremin. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1961. Pp. xi, 387, xxiv. $5.50.) 


IN 1914 Benjamin Orange Flower summed up the aspirations of his generation 
in a book called Progressive Men, Women, and Movements of the Past Twenty- 
five Years. Flower, founder of the Arena in the 1880's, described the progressive 
impulse as affecting not only politics, but equal rights for women, civil liberties, 
art, religion, literature, journalism, the theater, and education. But somehow, in 
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the years that followed, historians concentrated narrowly on politics, and only 
recently have they come around to approaching progressivism in its several mani- 
festations. 

The most recent product of this approach is Lawrence A. Cremin’s new book, 
subtitled Progressivism in American Education. It is an important book, full of 
useful information, thoughtful, and written in a lively style by a scholar who 
is expert in his subject and fully committed to it. Cremin, who teaches at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is practically alone today in trying to 
break down the parochialism separating the fields of education and history. Skill- 
fully he locates the origins of educational reform in the progressive era and the 
two preceding decades of liberal dissent. Progressive education was part of the 
liberal response to the forces remaking America: industrialization, urbanization, 
immigration, and science. But once started, the movement to improve the schools 
had a dialectic of its own, reaching a peak in the 1920's and 1930's, declining in 
the 1940's, and dying in the 1950's. Cremin tells the story from beginning to end. 

His major theme is that the exciting revolt against formalism at the turn of 
the century degenerated into a caricature of itself after 1920. After describing the 
sorry conditions of education sixty years ago, he shows how right reformers were 
in wishing to broaden the functions of the school, to base teaching on the new 
science of psychology, to make learning relevant to the pupil, to extend culture to 
the many, and to look to education as an agency for social change. Although 
critical of the ambiguities in these principles, Cremin absolves the first generation 
of reformers from being responsible for the crazes of a second and third genera- 
tion for testing, methods, the child-centered school, and life adjustment. No one 
reading this book will confuse John Dewey, who denounced the excesses of pro- 
gressive education in the 1920's as stupid, with the Deweyites. 

And it is here that we touch on Cremin's achievement. He is the first historian 
to take the transformation of the school seriously enough to place it in the context 
of history and to give it the considerable attention it deserves. In doing so he con- 
tributes not only to his special subject, but illuminates as well social Darwinism, 
the progressive era, Greenwich Village Bohemianism, the cult of art, Freudianism, 
the New Deal, and the conservative revival since World War II. The outline for 
the developments since 1920 is firm and clear, but there are fewer details than 
for the forty years before it. This is a minor flaw in a book that is a major contri- 
bution to both the substance and the method of social and intellectual history. 


Smith College ARTHUR MANN 
ORGANIZING FOR DEFENSE: THE AMERICAN MILITARY ESTAB- 


LISHMENT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Paul Y. Hammond. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 403. $7.95.) 


Tus emergence of the United States as a world power at the turn of the cen- 
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tury, after the war with Spain had revealed glaring weaknesses in the military 
structure of the American high command, brought to the fore problems of military 
organization and relationships that have continued to plague the American people. 
Organizing for Defense is a study in depth of the efforts to solve these problems, 
starting with Elihu Root's reforms of the army in 1903 to the present. In suc- 
cessive chapters, Professor Hammond analyzes the development of the general 
staff system in the army, the navy's organizational pattern, and the mechanism of 
interservice planning that began with the establishment of the Joint Board in the 
same year as the creation of the general staff. 

Hammond points out that the organization developed before the First World 
War fell far short of the requirements of modern warfare and failed to produce 
adequate coordination between the political and military agencies of the govern- 
ment, or between the services themselves. But the army and navy learned valuable 
lessons from the war and in the postwar years sought to correct the weaknesses of 
their own organization by a reorganization of the general staff and the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations (created in 1915), and by strengthening the Joint 
Army-Navy Board. The efforts of the military were greatly limited, however, by 
internal dissension and external opposition. The former arose not only from the 
customary disagreements between the services, but also from the increased im- 
portance of air power and the pilots’ demand for autonomy, the latter from the 
pacifism, isolation, and economy of the 1920's and 1930's. 

World War II witnessed many important changes in the organization of 
American military forces and led ultimately to the creation of a separate depart- 
ment for the air forces and a single Department of Defense encompassing the 
three services. Hammond analyzes these wartime developments, including the 
Joint Chiefs’ conduct of the war, with some care, But he is interested primarily 
in postwar developments and devotes most of his attention to the passage of 
the National Security Áct of 1947 and to the various reorganizations of the De- 
partment of Defense since. Finally, he considers the varied proposals made to 
reform the existing organization and calls for a more thorough study of the means 
for improving defense organization to secure "effective civilian control without 
jeopardizing the effectiveness of centralized military planning." 

As a political scientist trained in administration, Hammond is interested chiefly 
in the organizational mechanisms devised to meet the demands of modern war- 
fare. The historical evolution of these mechanisms he treats only briefly and as a 
background for discussion of the existing structure of the Defense Department. 
Thus, only three chapters of a total of thirteen deal with the entire period from 
1900 to 1941, and approximately half of the book is devoted to developments since 
World War II. Since much of the material relating to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
successor agency of the prewar Joint Board, remains classified (as do the records 
of the three services), one wonders how definitive such discussion of compara- 
tively recent events can be, and how valid are the generalizations based upon them. 
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Despite Hammond’s interest in the administrative machinery itself, this study is 
not administrative history in the narrow sense. Hammond views administration 
broadly and attempts to place the military establishment in its political and con- 
stitutional setting within the executive branch of the government. He is interested 
not only in the internal workings of the armed forces, but also in their political 
role and in the external pressures exerted upon them, their relations with the 
President as commander in chief, with other executive agencies, and, finally, their 
relations with the Congress. Viewed in this way, the developing organization of 
the Defense Department and of the separate services acquires added significance 
as a chapter in recent political history. 


Dartmouth College Louis Morton 


OUR NATIONAL PARK POLICY: A CRITICAL HISTORY. By John Ise. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press for Resources for the Future, Inc. 1961. Pp. 
xiii, 701. $10.00.) 


In 1872 Congress set aside the operation of the public land laws with respect to 
a fabulous corner of Wyoming Territory and established Yellowstone National 
Park “dedicated and set apart as a public park . . . for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people." The genesis of this landmark in American public land policy is 
John Ise’s launching point for his description of Our National Park Policy: A 
Critical History. 

The emeritus professor at the University of Kansas, known for his previous 
studies on timber and oil, divides his treatment into three parts of unequal length. 
The first nine chapters carry the story, by a park-by-park recital, to 1916 and the 
passage of the National Park Act which created the integrating mechanism lack- 
ing during the haphazard administration before its enactment. 

For the story after 1916 he shifts in chapter titles to a discussion of the ad- 
ministration of the founding director, Stephen Mather, and follows by chapters 
on Mather's successors. While the chapter titles reflect this change, the text does 
not, with the result that any over-all appraisal of Mather, Albright, Cammerer, 
Drury, and Wirth is interwoven into the many details bearing on the creation 
and rectifications of the various parks and national monuments. The last seg- 
ment labeled "Special Problems" covers wildlife, park concessions, wilderness con- 
cepts, and a short introduction to national parks abroad, where most notably 
Canada and New Zealand have followed the American example. 

"Indefatigable" is a word much used, but in this instance it is an entirely cor- 
rect one to describe the research, particularly in the legislative history of the na- 
tional parks, upon which Ise has constructed his presentation. The style is severely 
expository except as an acrid comment creeps in from time to time against the 
local "interests" that opposed national parks or obstructed their administration. 

Ise unhesitatingly manifests his general approval of the national park move- 
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ment. One of the few places where he disagrees with national park doctrine is in 
his suggestion that the parks might be open to hunting, but this is by no means a 
passage at arms. Conversely he is short and sharp with those who have opposed the 
parks. As between the "purists" who recently have been needling the National 
Park Service for its supposed emphasis upon construction and road building, he 
sides with the park service. He recognizes that its officials have to function in a 
complicated political, economic situation where accommodation upon peripheral 
matters is needed to protect the core of national park doctrine. 

While the style does not enable emphasis on salient points and the text carries 
a heavy burden of detail redundant in places, the concentration of important ma- 
terial within its compass makes this a definitive work. For this reason the lack of 
a bibliography will be sorely felt by those who may wish to launch their own ef- 
forts from Ise's work. 


Washington, D. C. "^ Jerry A. O'CALLAGHAN 


THE CROSSROADS OF LIBERALISM: CROLY, WEYL, LIPPMANN, AND 
THE PROGRESSIVE ERA, 1900-1925. By Charles Forcey. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1961. Pp. xxix, 358. $7.00.) 


In this book Professor Forcey tries to make a critical analysis of the “new liber- 
alism" of the progressive movement by focusing on the writings and ideas of Her- 
bert Croly, Walter Weyl, and Walter Lippmann between 1900 and 1925. The au- 
thor is not successful in his critical analysis, although he does make a contribution 
by illuminating the social backgrounds and personalities of these men to a greater 
extent than has been done before. 

The failure of his critical analysis is caused primarily by his refusal to place his 
three major figures within the intellectual context of their time. The reader is led 
to believe that "The new liberalism had its first real beginnings in the minds of 
certain publicists and politicians," chief of whom was Croly. Indeed, Forcey sug- 
gests that Croly, almost by himself, must be considered the father of "the new 
liberalism” because when Croly's “The Promise of American Life appeared in 
November, 1909, it helped give a new direction and coherence to a movement al- 
ready faltering." The author makes no serious effort to discuss the tremendous 
intellectual revolution that had been taking place in America since the 1880's, 
a revolution from which Croly, Weyl, and Lippmann derived their ideas, not a 
revolution of which they were seminal thinkers. 

This weakness inevitably leads Forcey to philosophical confusion and ambi- 
guity. To prove the creative nature of Croly's thought, he quotes approvingly from 
John Chamberlain that "At a time when John Dewey was still struggling with 
... his... pragmatic philosophy, Herbert Croly was already a fullfledged in- 
strumentalist." And yet Forcey admits that Croly learned much from Dewey be- 
tween the publication of Croly's first book in 1909 and the appearance of Pro- 
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gressive Democracy in 1914. But since Forcey does not recognize that pragmatism 
is a catchword phrase which meant many things to many people, he finds no dif- 
ficulty in labeling Progressive Democracy a pragmatic work even though he 
writes that “Croly still, however, put his father’s ‘religion of humanity’ at the 
heart of democracy.” And he quotes Croly that “The progressive democratic faith 
... finds its consummation in a love... which is at bottom a spiritual expression 
of the mystical unity of human nature.” 

The reader is still further confused by the author’s treatment of pragmatism 
as a central theme of “the new liberalism” when he does not clarify the attacks 
on the New Republic’s attitude toward American entry into World War I. He 
cites Randolph Bourne’s statement that the men of the New Republic, by support- 
ing the war, were driven from their “pragmatic work into an emotional bath of 
old ideals.” He also refers to Harold Stearns’s contention that the fault of the New 
Republic editors in this case was that they were too pragmatic, that “they had 
condoned Wilson’s mistakes and hypocrisies because they hoped by working in 
the stream of events to control the situation.” Since, according to Forcey, Bourne, 
Stearns, and the editors of the New Republic were all pragmatists, what then is the 
ideological basis of their mutual disagreements? 

Ultimately one becomes confused about “the new liberalism” itself. Forcey 
has found that Croly, Weyl, and Lippmann believed in “a capitalist democracy” 
preserved by “a reformist middle class.” He also found that they had “faith in the 
democratic pursuit of essentially socialist ends.” Finally, he writes of Stearns that 
“he showed sense in his redefinition of liberalism as merely a ‘tolerant and ration- 
alistic temper’ that might characterize anyone from a socialist to a conservative.” 

I do not criticize the work for not simplifying “the new liberalism,” but I do 
criticize it for not analyzing and illuminating the contradictions and complexities. 


University of Minnesota Davi W. Nous 


GIFFORD PINCHOT: FORESTER-POLITICIAN. By M. Nelson McGeary. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 481. $8.50.) 


CERTAIN men have found a larger position in our folklore, and therefore a 
livelier place in our memory, than they seem to hold in our history. One thinks, 
for instance, of Fisher Ames, John Randolph, Robert Barnwell Rhett, John Peter 
Altgeld, and Albert J. Beveridge. More people, without much doubt, know their 
names than know what they did. And this is perhaps only justice, the poetic jus- 
tice that is more exact than the historical. For these men were, in one way or an- 
other, arresting personalities who succeeded somehow in vividly personifying a 
controversy, a tension, an impulse in the national life. In their company the sub- 
ject of this biography certainly belongs. Gifford Pinchot is still a household word. 
At his name an ancient controversy leaps to mind and also a proud national im- 
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pulse—the idea of conservation that exerts such a powerful attraction for this 
prodigal people. 

Mr. McGeary has set himself the task of finding out what else Gifford Pinchot 
may have been besides a controversial forester. T'o achieve his purpose he has ex- 
amined the extensive papers of his subject, fourteen other collections, the ap- 
propriate government archives and documents, and many books of history and 
personal recollection. The result is a solidly based, even-handed account of a long 
career. 

The high point of the narrative, as of the career, remains Pinchot's collision 
with Richard A. Ballinger. It is here treated at length and in detail. Not much 
that is new or different appears in the account, but it is good to have this cele- 
brated quarrel reported so patiently and judiciously. Whether or not the in- 
validation of the Cunningham claims was in fact “a victory” of such magnitude 
that it justified all the turmoil and vituperation of the process by which it was 
obtained is another matter. McGeary appears, on the whole, to be content to let 
judgment rest with the individual reader’s canvass of the merits of the case he so 
carefully presents. 

For the rest McGeary fills in the story on either side of this high point with 
commendable patience and skill. What he contributes to our knowledge of the 
conservation movement in general and of the conservation of forests in particular 
is both useful and interesting. The section dealing with Pinchot's early education 
in forestry both here and abroad is of special value in its revelation of our primi- 
tive understanding of the field. As for the later career, there are comprehensive 
treatments of Pinchot the Bull Moose, Pinchot the two-term governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Pinchot the perennial office seeker. | 

From these pages several things became clear. First, that in his initial term as 
the chief executive of Pennsylvania Pinchot was a good governor as Pennsylvania 
governors go. McGeary indeed quotes opinion past and present holding that 
he was one of the best. An honest man, he was zealous in the enforcement of the 
laws, persistent in his efforts to bring the utilities under firmer regulation, and 
eager to resolve conflicts between management and labor. Second, that Pinchot 
had the narrowness and inflexibility of the cranky 1dealist. Coming to issues with 
rigid attitudes, he did not, it seems, ever take much trouble to fortify or modify 
his convictions by reading, study, investigation, or reflection. Nor did he take the 
trouble to accommodate his ideals to the realities of politics. Indeed it must al- 
most seem that in all his continued bickerings and controversies he confused the 
public righteousness he had learned at Theodore Roosevelt's knees with the pri- 
vate contentiousness that was congenital in him. Third, that he was a man both 
vain and ambitious quite apart from his undoubted idealistic purposes. Not until 
he was beyond three score and ten did he lay aside his desires and inept gropings 
for the presidency. | 

All in all he was a handsome, stylish, arresting, shallow man who did some 
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good in several of the side shows of the American drama and did no real harm 
by his restless, meddling acrobatics in the main tent. Not the least of McGeary's 
gifts as a biographer is that he refrains from this kind of judgment. He has 
painted his portrait, one feels, with a very steady hand, virtues and all. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology ErriNo E. Morison 


NEWTON D. BAKER: A BIOGRAPHY. By C. H. Cramer. (Cleveland, Ohio: 
World Publishing Company. 1961. Pp. 310. $6.00.) 


SURELY one of the most interesting personalities of the Wilson administra- 
tion was Newton D. Baker, the President's second Secretary of War. Baker was 
a pacifist who mobilized the greatest war machine the nation had known up to 
that time. He was diminutive and frail seeming but tight packed with energy 
and stamina, compassionate yet possessed of a caustic sense of humor and a keen 
critical insight into the frailties of his contemporaries. (He once expressed surprise 
that Theodore Roosevelt had never actually bitten anyone, and he said of Lloyd 
George's Memorrs that the first four volumes were devoted to proving the inept- 
ness of the British high command and the fifth to arguing that the high command 
should have been given the added burden of mismanaging the AEF too.) Baker 
was a flashy, tub-thumping extemporaneous speaker but also a truly learned man 
and an enthusiastic scholar. All these and many other aspects of his personality are 
well described in C. H. Cramer's biography. 

Although the main parts of Baker's professional life—his work as protégé and 
then as successor to Cleveland's reform mayor, Tom L. Johnson, his service as 
Secretary of War, his activities in the law, his near miss of the presidential nomi- 
nation at the 1932 Democratic Convention, and his later unfavorable reaction to 
the New Deal—are all covered in the book, it is primarily as a study in personality 
that it should be judged. The treatment throughout is topical and, if not exactly 
superficial rather more impressionistic than exhaustive. These pages are full of 
interesting bits of information and fine sketches of subsidiary characters, but 
nothing is really developed at length and carefully analyzed. Baker's work as 
mayor of Cleveland, where he favored such radical policies as government owner- 
ship of railroads, the use of the "yardstick" principle in the public utility area, and 
public subsidy of the arts, is covered but not properly set in its frame of refer- 
ence. Nor does Cramer adequately explain Baker's turnabout to conservatism in 
the 1930's. The footnotes are very difficult to follow, referring nearly always to 
large numbers of letters and other sources covering long passages in the text. 

But the portrait of Baker that emerges is clear and persuasive. This tiny, dy- 
namic man looms large in the history of his times. He was far wiser than Wilson 
in his understanding of the Russian Revolution. He was an excellent Secretary of 
War; although not an especially efficient administrator, he preserved the principle 
of civilian leadership of the military in wartime, but kept the respect and support 
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of the high brass at all times. Baker was also responsible for the extensive educa- 
tional program developed by the army for troops overseas. (Later he turned down 
the presidency of a number of important universities, and it is too bad that he 
did for his ideas on higher education were eminently sensible. “The idea of any- 
body supposing that a course in ‘Business Administration’ could be part of an edu- 
cation!” he once wrote. “Of course a systematic study in Business Administration 
is a most excellent thing to have, but a man should be educated first.”) Even in 
his last years, fighting against the tide of the New Deal, he managed to main- 
tain a decent perspective. He could not bring himself to support Landon in 1936, 
for example. His own explanation of his anti-New Deal attitude—that he sym- 
pathized with the objectives of the Roosevelt administration, but disliked its 
methods—is less than completely satisfactory, but to the end of his life he re- 
mained an intelligent, rational, decent person. Cramer's book should do much to 
revive interest in his career. 


Columbia University ^ JOHN A. GARRATY 


TURMOIL AND TRADITION: A STUDY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF HENRY L. STIMSON. By Elting E. Morison. (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 1960. Pp. xii, 686. $7.50.) 


THE biographer who comes to his task as an “insider,” as one who fully shares 
the values of his subject, stands to gain in capacity for sympathetic understand- 
ing. Yet he risks losing something in the way of critical objectivity. (An “out- 
sider," of course, runs risks of an equally serious but different kind.) As Stimson's 
biographer, Elting E. Morison, who has had the advantage of free access to all the 
man's memorabilia, takes a completely inside approach. The result is a book in 
which, for the first time, Stimson is revealed as an understandable human being. 

Here we behold him, to begin with, as “a sober little boy, sallow, weak-limbed, 
hating physical exercise above all things." For a long time, it appears, "he labored 
under an ill-defined impression that his father in some strange way held him ac- 
countable for the death of his mother." And the father was a person of “a certain 
detachment, a kind of disinterested, even chilling calculation." No wonder the 
boy became the man he did, humorless, imperious, and self-conscious about his 
own and others' honor. No wonder he grew up to be as strenuous an advocate of 
"the strenuous life" as was his friend Theodore Roosevelt. Besides its revelations 
concerning Stimson's personal life and personality, the Morison biography con- 
tributes information and insights regarding his legal career and, in public office, 
his administrative work. We learn, for example, how he dealt with office organi- 
zation and routine and, more particularly, how he put efficiency into the War 
Department after taking it over in 1940. The book catches and reflects the spirit of 
Stimson's times in the sense in which that spirit moved Stimson and like-minded 
men. The book does less than justice to dissenting views. We are told, as evi- 
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dence of his wise statesmanship, that in the 1930’s Stimson set about “correcting 
the deep-seated error on which our policy was based—the setting of peace above 
righteousness." In defense of his part in preparing Pearl Harbor against attack and 
in assigning blame for what ensued, we are informed that he at least "thought he 
was right." Regarding the decision to drop the atomic bombs, we are assured of 
his realization that power, even atomic power, does not corrupt when "directed 
toward wholesome uses by responsible men." We are given the impression that 
Stimson and those who agreed with him were moral giants, while with the pos- 
sible exception of Herbert Hoover those who disagreed with him were rather 
petty. Thus William R. Castle, Hoover's Assistant Secretary of State who seldom 
saw eye to eye with Stimson, is summarily disposed of as "an insecure little man." 

On the whole, we are permitted to view Stimson only as he viewed himself and 
his friends viewed him. We are given no really critical evaluation of the man or of 
his career. The few criticisms we are vouchsafed are grounded on the subject's 
own assumptions; these assumptions themselves are never questioned. In recount- 
ing Stimson's roles as a policy maker (special emissary to Nicaragua, governor- 
general of the Philippines, Secretary of State, and Secretary of War) the Morison 
study is competent though not especially rewarding to those familiar with the ex- 
isting literature. He relies heavily upon such monographs as those of Robert H. 
Ferrell, and William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason. ‘The book, nevertheless, re- 
mains highly effective as biography. It is charmingly written and makes its sub- 
ject live. On these grounds it well deserves the Parkman Prize which the Society 
of Ámerican Historians awarded it in 1961. 


University of Wisconsin RicHarD N. CURRENT 


THE DECISION TO AID RUSSIA, 1941: FOREIGN POLICY AND DO- 
MESTIC POLITICS. By Raymond H. Dawson. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1959. Pp. xv, 315. $6.00.) 


MucH has been published on American foreign policy from the outbreak of 
the European war to Pearl Harbor and on its wartime relations with Soviet 
Russia, making use, in recent years at least, of a growing body of documentation. 
Therefore much of the factual material in Professor Dawson's volume is already 
familiar. But by using it to concentrate upon a particular problem, covering a 
period of less than a year, he has succeeded in adding new facets to our under- 
standing. 

His purposes as delineated in the introduction were: "(1) to describe the 
process of policy-making which resulted in the decision to extend lenddease aid 
to Soviet Russia; (2) to show the relation of this series. of decisions concerning 
policy toward the Soviet Union to the broader complex of foreign policy problems 
which simultaneously confronted U. S. officials; and (3) to relate the decision to 
supply aid to the Soviet Union to the climate of public opinion within which the 
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policy-makers acted.” In fulfilling them, he has drawn upon a variety of sources 
to illuminate the actions and attitudes of the President and his military and civilian 
advisers, of Congress, and of the public. 

The possibility that the presidential powers conferred by the Lend-Lease Act 
might be used to aid Russia was raised as carly as January-March 1941 during 
the congressional debates on the bill, although the question at that time was highly 
academic. The evidence strongly suggests that it was more a device of the opposi- 
tion to defeat the entire measure than a legitimate issue, In any case, its failure 
to affect the Act or to arouse public fears was a first milestone on the road to 
complete economic assistance, granted later under quite different circumstances. 
Meantime, through that spring, the administration, in possession of evidence of 
a forthcoming German attack upon the Soviet Union, attempted, under difficult 
conditions, to keep diplomatic lines open to Moscow in order to take advantage of 
any development that might offer relief to beleaguered Britain. 

The military was convinced that the Russians could not survive the German 
onslaught. In the light of past experience, the State Department, with the excep- 
tion of Secretary Hull, was unwilling to go beyond the relaxation of the trade 
restrictions then in force against the Soviet Union. But Roosevelt, before and af- 
ter the June 22 turning point, was more optimistic concerning Russia's prowess 
and the efficacy of massive economic aid to that country as a means of bolstering 
the democratic cause. Apparently public opinion was closer to the President's view 
than to that of the doubters and the isolationists. 

In accordance with his estimate of the situation during the summer and fall, 
Roosevelt used makeshift methods to render Russia matériel support while await- 
ing the backing of the nation, the resolution of religious opposition, and the pas- 
sage of the second lend-lease appropriation bill, which was approved on October 
23 without any ban on its extension to Russia. Secure in majority approval, he 
formally granted lend-lease aid to the Soviet Union on November 7, 1941. 

Dawson's thesis is that the decision to aid Russia was the least dangerous and 
most feasible, externally and domestically, of several policies open to the United 
States after the German attack upon the Soviet Union. The principal alternative, 
urged by many of Roosevelt's advisers, including Secretary Stimson, was to take 
advantage of Germany's preoccupation in the east "to clear the Atlantic of the 
German menace" in preparation for armed alliance with Britain following the 
Russian defeat. Neither American military preparedness nor public opinion war- 
ranted such a step, which risked a shooting war. Agreed. But one caveat: the 
well-known reluctance of the President to make memoranda of his conversations 
and conferences and his proclivity for day-to-day assessments and determination 
of action cast some doubt upon the consistency, if not the final outcome, of his 
thinking. 


University of Colorado Ronznr PauL BROWDER 
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PRESIDENTIAL TRANSITIONS. By Laurin L. Henry. (Washington, D. C.: 
Brookings Institution. 1960. Pp. xviii, 755. $7.50.) | 


Tur big book deals with a serious problem—the transfer of power when a 
President of the “out” party comes into office. Only the Taft-Wilson, Wilson- 
"Harding, Hoover-Roosevelt, and Truman-Eisenhower cases are covered here. Un- 
fortunately this study appeared too late to be of use to the present incumbent. The 
growing complexities of the governmental structure and today's powder keg 
situations have increased the difficulties and the dangers of the turnover, although 
the Twentieth Amendment has shortened the time period between election and 
inauguration. 

The story of each transition is carried from the campaign to the end of the 
period of "shakedown," usually about a year after the inauguration, with some 
attention to long-time effects. Original research is combined with careful use of 
the work of others to present a well-organized synthesis of each aspect of transi- 
tion fortified with informative footnotes. 

On the whole, the four outgoing Presidents come off somewhat better than 
their successors. The latter, committed to programs of change, were almost un- 
duly suspicious of attempts of the retiring executives to be helpful. Taft in ıgr2- 
1913 and Wilson in 1920-1921 had no axes to grind, although Roosevelt and his 
advisers in 1932-1933 may be excused for suspecting that Hoover's persistent 
proffers of advice and information might lead to commitments to continue his 
major policies. Truman, most careful in putting his house in order and offering 
his services to his successor, was thwarted to a degree by personal animosities re- 
sulting from the campaign. A notable exception was the smooth and orderly trans- 
fer of the Bureau of the Budget where Joseph M. Dodge, appointed early as Eisen- 
hower's representative, worked effectively with the retiring director and his staff. 
Other key officials, also chosen soon after the election, in most cases took steps to 
acquaint themselves with their approaching duties. 

In the second phase of transition, the period of adjustment to office and de- 
velopment of policies, Congress has been a problem. Party veterans, partisan, ir- 
responsible, and victimized by their own propaganda, have called for sweeping 
policy changes, committee investigations, purges of the rascals and patronage for 
the faithful, and the virtual submission of the executive department to their dicta- 
tion. Wilson and Roosevelt seized and held the reins, but Harding could not, if 
he had wanted to, and Eisenhower yielded too much because of his conception of 
the presidency and his earnest desire to cooperate with the Taft wing, strong in 
Congress. Ultimately he reduced the power for mischief of the extremists but the 
transition was long drawn out and difficult. New administrators soon learned the 
hard facts of bureaucratic life, but congressmen found it difficult to give up the psy- 
chology of the “outs.” 

The author's major proposals to minimize the shock of change include care- 
ful, long-range planning, creation of a transition organization, and an early as- 
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sertion of presidential leadership. He wonders, also, whether the President might 
not be inaugurated before Congress convenes, so that he might start ahead of 
his constitutional rival. 


Ohio State University Eucene H, RosgBo0M 


A CHECK LIST OF CANADIAN LITERATURE AND BACKGROUND 
MATERIALS, 1628-1950. Compiled by Reginald Eyre Watters for the Hu- 
manities Research Council of Canada. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
1959. Pp. xx, 789. $15.00.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIAN BIBLIOGRAPHIES. Compiled under the 
direction of Raymond Tanghe. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press in as- 
sociation with the Bibliographical Society of Canada. 1960. Pp. 206. $10.00.) 


AMERICAN readers will doubtless be incredulous when they find that “Canadian 
Literature” seems sufficiently extensive to fill more than seven hundred pages of 
the fine bibliography prepared by a professor at the University of British Colum- 
bia. The subtitle, however, brings the work into perspective—"A comprehensive 
list of the books which constitute Canadian literature written in English, together 
with a selective list of other books by Canadian authors which reveal the back- 
grounds of that literature.” Obviously, French Canada is not ignored, and the 
“background” material accounts for the size of the book. 

This impressive volume opens with a foreword by A. S. P. Woodhouse, chair- 
man of the sponsoring organization, a preface by the compiler (this should be 
read by all users of the book), and a list of symbols and abbreviations. Of the two 
“Parts” that constitute the work, the first consists of some 319 pages on "poetry," 
“poetry and prose,” “fiction,” and “drama”—in other words, what is customarily 
regarded as “literature.” Part II (the remaining 390 pages) provides the “back- 
ground” material: works on bibliography, biography (including memoirs, auto- 
biography, and letters), education, essays and addresses, local history and descrip- 
tion, religion and morality, social history, scholarship, travel and description, and 
miscellaneous topics. Symbols at the end of the citations indicate libraries in which 
items are located. 

Whatever the astonishment occasioned by a large guide to Canadian litera- 
ture, it is certain to be compounded by the appearance of a bibliography listing 
1,665 Canadian bibliographies. Yet bibliographical work has been a part of 
Canadian scholarship for more than seventy-five years. The first attempt at a 
bibliography of Canadian bibliographies, however, dates only from 1930, when 
such a work was produced under the supervision of Miss Marion Higgins at the 
Library School of McGill University. Now comes this up-to-date study, based on 
Miss Higgins’ pioneer efforts, sponsored by the Bibliographical Society of Canada, 
and compiled under the direction of the president of that society, the Assistant 
National Librarian of Canada. The bibliographies are arranged under twenty- 
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nine headings of great variety: temperance, law, religion, science, education, agri- 
culture, geography, numismatics, commerce, linguistics, music, and so on. They 
include works available only in manuscript (or microfilm of same), with designa- 
tion of location. 

In both works the titles are arranged alphabetically, by surname of author, 
under each heading, and Tanghe has numbered his items. The bibliographical 
data are extensive and adequate. Unfortunately, there are too many indexes—two 
in the first work, three in the second. A single index is actually easier to prepare, 
and it is much handier to use. The functional quality of both books might have 
been enhanced by the use of more topical subdivisions, but this is a debatable 
point. 

Congratulations are due the men who undertook the arduous labor of compila- 
tion, the sponsors who made publication possible, and the press which produced 
such fine typography and binding. From one who is attempting a comprehensive 
guide to Canadiana, herewith a special word of thanks. 


Western Reserve University Jorn Harr STEWART 


THE FAILURE OF UNION: CENTRAL AMERICA, 1824-1960. By Thomas 
L. Karnes, (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 
277. $6.00.) 


Proressor Karnes’s purpose is "to provide the first survey in English of all 
the known attempts to combine the Central American states, from the time of 
independence until the present.” In connection with the formation and life of the 
Federation, he doubts the validity of party labels and underscores the disintegrat- 
ing effect of the abrasive particularism. The myth that the Federation failed be- 
cause Central Americans slavishly copied the Constitution of the United States 
falls easily before his argument. He demonstrates that Frederick Chatfield, that 
irascible Englishman, did not subvert the Federation. And with firm resolution, 
he puts the blame for the failure where it belongs: on Central Americans. After 
the failure in 1838, he traces clearly and succinctly the many futile attempts to 
reunite the five nations, He sees the unification of Italy and Germany as examples 
for Justo Rufino Barrios, who tried to achieve union by force. And he shows that 
the United States initially favored union, but that it helped to undermine at- 
tempts at union when its interests were involved. 

Reflecting on the many failures, Karnes is pessimistic about the prospects of 
any future attempts, though he sees some hopeful signs. More important, I think, 
is his suggestion that the desire for union has never been as widespread as the 
advocates have led us to believe. Finally, he does not agree with many that some 
sort of union is necessarily the answer to the many problems nagging at the five 
republics, 

If the book has a weak part (and the reader must remember that it is a survey), 
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it is the discussion of the Federation. If union of any kind ever had a chance to 
succeed, it was then. Thus it seems to me that this critical period merits closer 
examination. Bundles of records of the Constituent Congress (1823-1825), of the 
committees of the Congress, and of the correspondence coming from the provinces 
to the Congress, as well as those for the presidential election of 1825, are available 
in the Archivo General del Gobierno de Guatemala. These would have given 
depth to that section and would have corrected the minor errors concerning the 
election. 

Far outweighing this criticism, however, is the use of a wide variety of sources, 
especially those from Costa Rica, and Karnes's ability to bring the story of fail- 
ure together for the first time in a tight, readable synthesis. 


Birmingham-Southern College Louis E. BUMGARTNER 
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INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES. Volume 
XXVI, 1957, including some publications of previous years and a world list of historical 
periodicals. Edited for the International Committee of Historical Sciences, Lausanne. 
Published with the assistance of UNESCO, and under the patronage of the Interna- 
tional Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. (Paris: Armand Colin. 1959. 
Pp. c, 414.) Representatives or national delegations from approximately thirty-five 
nations contributed the seven thousand references to monographic and periodical works 
included in this volume. The cumulative listing of periodicals cited in the last five 
volumes (1953 through the present volume) is an attractive bonus for the historian. 
As is noted in the preface to the work, this listing is the only available substitute in 
the absence of a new edition of the World List of Historical Periodicals and Bibliogra- 
phies, compiled by P. Caron and M. Jaryc (1939). In format this volume is like its 
predecessors, perhaps too much so. Works are classified according to a rigidly imposed 
system, a library-type classification, which thwarts in a sense the purposes of an inter- 
national bibliography of this magnitude. For example, the classification “Histoire du 
livre" under "Sciences auxiliaires de l'histoire" is of doubtful utility when it contains 
references to works as diverse as “Two Lost Mexican Books of the Sixteenth Century” 
and “Broxbourne Library, Styles and Design of Bookbindings from the 12th to the 
20th Century." A geographical arrangement throughout the body of the bibliography 
might help bring together works that are now widely scattered under headings which 
are too broad to be serviceable. In the classical fields, the classification does follow coun- 
tries, for example, Greek and Roman history, which are convenient pegs on which to 
hang the bibliographical citations. In works related to modern history, with some 
exceptions, traditional historical categories like "Histoire économique ct sociale de 
l'époque moderne," range over materials that might be more conveniently located in 
a text arranged by country or arca. In contrast, a few highly generalized area cate- 
gories like "Amérique" hide works of a specific nature like "Grinding Stones and 
Mullers of Costa Rica" and "The Sixteenth-Century Pokom-Maya." 'The inconvenience 
resulting from the arrangement of materials is somewhat offset by the extreme care 
with which the work has been compiled and by the reliability of the author and geo- 
graphical indexes. What is needed perhaps is a reassessment of the manner in which 
the materials are presented on the assumption that the perspective of historians has 
changed in the last thirty years. 

Washington, D. C. NATHAN A. HAVERSTOCK 


ELEMENTS D'HISTOIRE DES MATHÉMATIQUES. By Nicolas Bourbaki, [His- 
toire de la pensée, Number 4.] (Paris: Hermann. 1960. Pp. 276. 18 new fr.) “This 
work assembles most of the historical introductions which appeared hitherto in my 
Elements of Mathematics.” The “my” underscores a pleasant prank in the good tradi- 
tion of the Ecole Normale. A generation ago, a group of the most brilliant among 
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French mathematicians undertook to write a treatise of higher mathematics which 
would present the subject in a thoroughly modern spirit. To make light of academic 
stuffiness, they decided on a collective pseudonym, and they chose the improbable name 
of Bourbaki, which had belonged to a painfully inglorious general in the war of 1870. 
Their real names included André Weil, Dieudonné, Henri Cartan, in addition to a 
number of others who are now the acknowledged masters of French science. Their 
enterprise has become an international landmark, although it is as yet far from being 
concluded. The present "historical notes" would not have been needed in a systematic 
treatise, but they prove the authors’ philosophic breadth of mind. They are, of course, 
unequally ample according to subject and individual temperament and perforce as 
incomplete as the treatise itself as a whole. One would vainly search in them for such 
important subjects as differential geometry, algebraic geometry, variational calculus, 
number theory, or differential equations. These belong to future issues. On the other 
hand, one will find excellent historical introductions to calculus, algebra, real numbers, 
and topological spaces. The opening paper on “The Foundations of Mathematics" is an 
admirably clear and concise presentation of the whole subject from the Greeks to 
Goedel's "Theorem. To the historian who is not a mathematical specialist we recom- 
mend the discussion of the role of Leibniz in which some hoary misapprehensions are 
corrected and the section on “the notion of truth in mathematics.” As a matter of 
historic fact, mathematics stands today not only as the most complete body of thought 
worked out over three centuries, but also as the bearer of the profoundest metaphysical 
problems of our time; for it is the science of all the possibilities of thought. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology GIORGIO DE SANTILLANA 


LA SCIENCE AU SEIZIEME SIECLE: COLLOQUE INTERNATIONAL DE 
ROYAUMONT, 1-4 JUILLET 1957. [Histoire de la pensée, Number 2. École Pratique 
des Hautes Études, Sorbonne.] (Paris: Hermann. 1960. Pp. 344. 15 new fr.) This is 
another of the “Colloques” on the history of scientific thought sponsored by UNESCO. 
The first one (1953) concentrated on Leonardo da Vinci and the scientific experience 
of the sixteenth century. This one, organized by Professor Koyré, aims at completing 
the picture by studying some often neglected aspects. The century of the “precursors” 
is, as yet, very inadequately understood. Certain peaks stand out, names like Copernicus 
and Vesalius, Cardan and Tycho, but the whole period of conflict and contradiction, 
which includes the Council of 'Trent as well as Erasmus and Montaigne, when the new 
astronomy came into collision with an all-powerful and advancing astrology, when the 
renascence of mathematics allied itself with the resurgence of magic, is hazy. The six- 
teenth century is unbelievably far from us by its presuppositions, its mental habits, 
its superstitious respect for ancient authority, by the very structure of its intelligence 
which was ready to accept not only belief, but knowledge ex auditu. Something of this 
bewildering texture begins to appear in detail when we bring into focus men and 
activities hitherto barely known. To this task thirty-seven participants from fifteen 
nations bent their efforts in this last "Colloque." J. Pelseneer insisted, strongly challenged, 
on the Reformation background of modern science; V. Ronchi showed the transforma- 
tion of optics from a theory of vision into a physical science; I. B. Cohen discussed the 
impact of the discovery of the New World on contemporary consciousness; a key figure 
of that stormy century, Giordano Bruno, was studied in two complementary papers, one 
by P. H. Michel on his atomism, one by G. de Santillana on his conception of infinity 
as the premise to that of Leibniz. Several contributions dealt with the impact of the 
technicians (cartographers, architects, instrument makers, navigators) on the intel. 
lectual milieu, including those of J. M. Millas Vallicrosa, H. Michel, and V. Zoubov. 
The role of Ramus in empiricism was dealt with by R. Hooykaas and J. Fleckenstein; 
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W. Hartner analyzed through the telling example of an imaginary planet the confusing 
role of authority is astronomical theory; A. Koyré demonstrated the reason for Tartag- 
lta's failure in dynamics; A. Birkenmayer showed Erasmus Rheinhold never to have 
been a Copernican, but rather a precursor of Tycho. A wonderful example of early 
zoology, Michel Herr’s Book of Quadrupeds, was presented and illustrated by E. 
Wickersheimer, and V. Zoubov presented a sumptuous Russian edition of Vitruvius 
with Daniele Barbaro's commentary. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology GIORGIO DE SANTILLANA 


A HISTORY OF LAY JUDGES. By John P. Dawson. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 310. $6.50.) In this survey of four different legal 
systems over long periods of time—Roman, French, German, and English—the author's 
principal object has been "to provide perspective, by bringing together the results of 
much specialized work by numerous specialists.” It would seem to follow from this that 
the writings of legal historians and other secondary authorities, to many of which he 
refers at length in his copious footnotes, have been the most important sources of 
information for his purpose, and that his book ought to be judged as, primarily, a 
conspectus of “secondaries.” Yet it may well be that legal historians will come to look 
upon his researches in legal records, especially in the court rolls, hitherto unpublished, 
of a particular English manor in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, as the 
basis of the most valuable, as well as the most original, part of his book. As used by 
Professor Dawson, the word "lay" is contrasted with "professional," and the latter term 
refers to “a person who applies a substantia] part of his time and energy, with some 
degree of continuity, to the task at hand"; in most instances "this specialization is 
rewarded by paid income." The contrast drawn is not between the amateur and the 
expert, the trained and the untrained, though the word "professional" commonly car- 
ries "some implication of specialized training and skill" In the author's usage, how- 
ever, it does not necessarily do so, and he speaks of the "untrained professional.” Among 
the legal systems considered, the greatest attention is paid to the English, and this not 
primarily because of our American legal inberitances from England in general. A 
striking feature of the book is the stress laid upon English local courts "because the 
accounts so far given are inadequate and because for an American they have been an 
exciting discovery." And among English local courts the author's greatest interest is in 
the old manorial courts. The institutional hero of the book (it has no personal hero) is 
the court of Redgrave, a Suffolk manor, the extant rolls of which begin in 1260 and 
come down, with a few gaps, until at least 1711. They are very voluminous, and 
Dawson has undertaken only some samplings of them. The Redgrave rolls are now 
located at the University of Chicago and form part of the large collection known as the 
Bacon Papers. His research in them has resulted in a contribution of very considerable 
importance to English legal history. But what of "lay judges"? As human beings, crea- 
tures of flesh and blood, they hardly appear in these pages. This was probably inevitable 
because very little is known, or is knowable, about the vast majority of them as individ- 
uals. The author's approach is rather severely institutional, since it could not be bio- 
graphical. The history of lay judges is part of the history of the participation of laymen 
in governmental work in general. This participation was not something that English- 
men demanded, It was, rather, something demanded of them by the central government 
of England for reasons that the author makes clear. It was essentially a case of what 
the late Albert Beebe White called, in the happily phrased title of his brilliant and 
perceptive little book, Self Government by the King's Command. 

Rochester, New York Rosert LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER 
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FREEDOM FROM FEAR: THE SLAVE AND HIS EMANCIPATION. By O. A. 
Sherrard. (New York: St Martin's Press, 1961. Pp. 200. $3.95.) Mr. Sherrard traces the 
history of slavery from classical times to:the nineteenth century. He discusses the condi- 
tion of slaves in ancient Greece and Rome, of the American Indians in the Spanish 
colonial empire, and of the Negro in British West Indian colonies in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Half the book is devoted to the emancipation movement. 
Sherrard writes for a popular audience, and his account is clear and informative. The 
horrors of the "middle passage" and the servitude of the plantations are vividly described. 
One of the most interesting chapters is based on the MSS journals of Thomas Thistle- 
wood, a Jamaican planter who kept a diary from 1748 to 1786. The book is marred by 
a determined but unnecessary effort to extenuate England's part in the whole nefarious 
business. Historians like Gardiner ("intent on blaming his country") and Lecky are 
censured. We are told that Captain Smith might have introduced slaves into Virginia 
"had it been the English way"; and later, that slavery did not "comport with the Eng- 
lish character." The Dutch, however, “could not expect to go unchallenged." The asiento 
is condoned because "England had not yet appreciated the true nature of slavery." 
Indeed, the slave trade turns out almost a blessing in disguise, since "owing to certain 
elements in the English character, the transfer of the trade into English hands was to 
prove the first effective step towards its abolition." Similar indulgence is not shown 
the Spaniards, whose "natural greed and inborn brutality” are frankly acknowledged. 
Similar terms might well be used to describe the behavior of Thistlewood, who kept his 
slaves docile by semistarvation and the whip. Occasional examples of racial bias occur. 
Thus Sherrard concurs with John Lok that Africans were “a people of beastly living, 
without God, law, religion or commonwealth.” In discussing emancipation, sole credit 
is given to religion. The economic motives mentioned by Klingberg and others are not 
stressed. 

University of Washington GIOVANNI COSTIGAN 


WELTKIRCHEN LEXIKON: HANDBUCH DER OKUMENE IM AUFTRAG 
DES DEUTSCHEN EVANGELISCHEN KIRCHENTAGES, Edited by Franklin H. 
Littell and Hans Hermann Walz. (Stuttgart: Kreuz-Verlag. 1960. Pp. 878. DM 58.) 
This massive work is designed to illuminate all aspects of contemporary Christianity. 
Its purpose is to give in condensed form what the serious inquirer will wish as he seeks 
to know the highly diverse and complex current scene and the historical background 
that is essential to an understanding of the scene. Every branch of the church is cov- 
ered. The course of Christianity is dealt with in all lands and peoples. Recent times are 
emphasized, but earlier developments are not neglected. Here sketches of such his- 
torical figures as Augustine, Francis of Assisi, Luther, and of such recent and con- 
temporary personalities as Karl Barth, Pope Pius XII, John R. Mott, Toyohiko Kagawa, 
V.S. Azariah, and William Temple will be found. As the title suggests, a major concern 
is with the ecurnenical movement in those multiform manifestations that now embrace 
the majority of the Protestants of the world and a substantial proportion of the eastern 
churches. The volume has summaries of most of these communions. It takes up the 
geographical spread of Christianity and describes the present situation in the countries 
outside the Occident into which the faith has been carried. As is proper, it contains 
accounts of the World Council of Churches, the World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches, the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
the International Missionary Council, and a number of other organizations that consti- 
tute the ecumenical movement. It does not neglect the Roman Catholic Church, but 
provides concise information about its structure, its orders and congregations, and its 
history. Over four hundred scholars from many countries and churches have con- 
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tributed. Most of the articles conclude with brief bibliographies. Here is a one-volume, 
dependable encyclopedia on all aspects of the history and current situation of the Chris- 
tian religion. An English edition is in preparation. 

Yale University K. S. LATOURETTE 


THE ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. By Francis Dvornik. [Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism, Volume LXXXII, under Section 8, The Organization of 
the Church.] (New York: Hawthorn Books, 1961. Pp. 112. $3.50.) Within the brief 
space at his disposal, the distinguished Byzantine scholar, Father Francis Dvornik, has 
dealt with his theme in an admirably objective and penetrating manner under four 
headings: “The First Ecumenical Councils" “The Medieval Councils of the Western 
Church,” “The Shadow of the Conciliar Theory,” and “The Councils of Trent and of 
the Vatican.” He gives a short but clear presentation of the role of the emperors in the 
early councils and shows that they did not ordinarily interfere in doctrinal definitions 
to the extent so often assumed. Through his own well-known researches, he has newly 
interpreted the history of Photius and of the so-called Eighth Ecumenical Council, and 
he has summarized his findings in the present work. In dealing with the ecumenical 
councils of the West in the Middle Ages, he emphasizes the characteristic differences 
between the early eastern and the western councils, and he stresses the role played by 
the latter in the attempts made to reunite the eastern and western churches. In view 
of the approaching ecumenical council, he thought that special attention should be given 
to the Councils of Trent and of the Vatican. His excellent treatment of papal infalli- 
bility as defined by the Vatican Council is particularly welcome, for perhaps no other 
Roman Catholic doctrine is more universally misunderstood. This is an outstanding 
little book. 

Catholic University of America MARTIN R. P. MeGune 


FILOSOFSKII IDEALIZM I KRIZIS BURZHUAZNOI ISTORICHESKOI MYSLI 
{Philosophical Idealism and the Crisis in Bourgeois Historical Thought]. By I. S. Kon. 
(Moscow: Publishing House for Socio-Economic Literature. 1959. Pp. 403. 11 rubles, 
85 kopecks) This volume by a young Leningrad scholar contains more at a high 
level of sophistication than the title propagandistically suggests and the author's 
earlier writings indicated. The first Soviet work of its kind, it is presented as an analysis 
of "only those philosophical currents which exert the greatest influence upon historical 
thought," although it discusses some 150 English, German, French, Italian, and Spanish 
historians and philosophers of history. Wide reading, generally faithful reproduc- 
tions of ideas he criticizes, and succint style are to his credit. What is not is that he 
mistakes the multitude and variety of theoretical positions in the West for symptoms 
of a "crisis" characterized by “pessimism, morbid skepticism, doubts as to the past, and 
uncertainty as to tbe future." Compared with the paucity and poverty of such activity 
in the Soviet Union, the theoretical discourse in the West reflects rather intellectual 
quest and enterprise which carry on the tradition of free inquiry and balk at dogmas 
handed to scholars by politicians or theologians, While Soviet bloc practitioners of the 
craft adhere, from conviction or compulsion, to such dogmas, historians in the West 
are engaged, as Kon's volume reveals to Soviet readers, in a running debate over the 
fundamental issues of the discipline. T'he "crisis" arises rather from the fact that, as 
Kon puts it, "the subject of historical science is becoming ever more complex" with the 
"gigantic expansion" of the field in time, space, and subject matter, and the sharp rise in 
accurate and detailed knowledge. These strides have shaken the old certainties, gen- 
eralizations, and methods and have spread a sense of the incompleteness of the foun- 
dations for broad judgments. As in all science, efforts at analysis in history alternate 
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with efforts at synthesis as new vistas and realms of historical information are opened 
and then conquered. At present Western historical scholarship shows that it has out- 
grown the old generalizations and is in the process of moving toward new ones; this 
may look like a crisis, but such crises are the very essence of the scientific endeavor. 
As the Soviet academician E. A. Kosminskii has wisely noted, "careful criticism of 
sources makes possible to a very large degree the separation of the doubtlessly estab- 
lished from the hypothetical [but] thereby the area of the doubtful vastly expands. 
Precision in investigation brings along doubt" What Western historians need is not a 
set of Marxist nomothetical dogmas, whose acceptance Kon urges as his prescription | 
for the “crisis,” but continued adherence to free inquiry, use of G. P. Gooch’s “judicial 
temper,” and better bibliographic and technical controls over the enormous mass of 
knowledge which is constantly being accumulated. 

San Fernando Valley State College MARIN PuNDEFF 


GESTALTEN DER GESCHIEDENIS IN DE OUDHEID, DE MIDDELEEUWEN 
EN DE NIEUWE TIJD. By W. Den Boer et al. (The Hague: Daamen N. V. 1960. 
Pp. 252. Glds. 13.90.) As the preface notes, the three authors (W. Den Boer, F. W. N. 
Hugenholtz, T. G. J. Locher) attempt to give both a series of sketches of some his- 
torians and a consideration of ancient, medieval, and modern approaches to history. To 
do both adequately in the space allotted is almost impossible, and the net impression 
left by the book is thus somewhat confusing. Brief essays on the lives and works of 
selected historians, insufficiently integrated with the cultural context, make up most 
of the book; interspersed are reflections on philosophies of history. Due to limitations 
of space, much must be excluded; thus, Hellenistic historians, apart from Polybius, 
are omitted entirely. While various interesting ideas are presented, such as Locher’s 
remarks on Ranke’s religious views, there is no space to work them out in detail. 
Despite this, the reader can hardly help absorbing some notion of how differing pre- 
suppositions influence the writing of history. Den Boer notes the influence of myth and 
later the dogma of the “world-cycle” on classical historians and compares this with 
the early Christian view of history. Thucydides and, interestingly, Luke, are treated in 
some detail. Hugenholtz stresses the influence of the idea that history is the story of 
God's dealings with man, held by Gregory of Tours, Bede, and Otto of Freising, and 
notes the increasing secularization of late medieval historical writing. Locher, after 
moving rapidly through the Renaissance and the Enlightenment, takes up the influence 
of nationalism and ideology on modern historical writing, and then devotes an essay 
to the modern “cyclical” philosophies of history of Danilevski, Toynbee, and others. 
The reader whom the authors have in mind seems to be the intelligent layman rather 
than the professional historian. There are attempts at popularizing (“Have you heard 
the news? Brasidas is in Macedonial”), suggestions for further reading, and minimal 
footnoting. The book can perhaps best be summed up as a somewhat sketchy introduc- 
tion to historiography, which aims at arousing interest in the field. 

Illinois State Normal University Dirk JELLEMA 


GREAT BRITAIN AND MEXICO IN THE ERA OF PORFIRIO DIAZ. By 
Alfred Tischendorf. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 197. $5.00.) 
In an age when hitherto underdeveloped nations are looking East and West for new 
supplies of development capital, the history of “economic imperialism” during the last 
century takes on special significance. Dr. Tischendorf's scholarly and compactly written 
monograph sets another stone in the partially laid foundation of this history. It relates 
and analyzes an unhappy chapter in the heyday of British economic expansion, when 
the representatives of the then most powerful capitalist system in the world tried their 
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skill at promotion and development in an area of the world where Britain had already 
come to recognize the supremacy of American political influence. At the beginning 
of the period Britain did not even maintain diplomatic relations with Mexico, having 
broken them off in 1867 to show displeasure at the execution of Maximilian. Seventeen 
years later, after trying in vain to avoid the embarrassment of seeming to back down, 
the Foreign Office agreed to renew relations. British investments in Mexico increased 
during the following years, but in almost every field they were overshadowed by more 
dynamic American capital, and coldly realistic balance sheets showed that few British 
or American investments earned anything like the expected profits. The author has 
laid out on the dissecting table British ventures in railroads, mines, land projects, rubber, 
utilities, manufacturing, and petroleum and has proved that most of their entrepreneurs 
‘Jacked the Midas touch. Drawing heavily upon the Foreign Office archives and the 
files of British limited companies at Bush House, London, he has presented a dispas- 
sionate yet understanding view of British business activities and has even managed to 
leaven the inevitable statistics with urbane humor. He suggests the probable reasons for 
the large proportion of British failures, but he makes little effort to compare British 
experiences with those of more successful Germans and Americans during the same 
period or to analyze the effect of British enterprises on the Mexican people or govern- 
ment. In a book of this size the addition of such considerations might have made the 
whole work superficial, and it is just as well that the author chose to limit his field and 
do a thorough job. 

Hamline University Davip M. PLETCHER 


AMERICAN OPINION ABOUT RUSSIA 1917-1920. By Leonid I. Strakhovsky. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1961. Pp. xiii, 135. $4.75.) Professor Strakhov- 
sky's book is disappointing. Instead of being the much-needed study implied in the 
title, it is largely a survey of editorials from the New York Times and the Washington 
Evening Star. In excerpts that sometimes near or exceed a page in length, the Times 
is quoted seventy times and the Star thirty-seven. This tedious material is interspersed 
with brief allusions to other journalistic opinion (principally courtesy of the Literary 
Digest), some quotations from the Congressional Record, a familiar narrative of the 
activities of Americans in Russian affairs, and some of the author’s own opinions. The 
book adds very little to our understanding of the critical first three years of Soviet- 
American relations. This is most unfortunate because George F. Kennan's superb diplo- 
matic chronicle of the subject needs to be supplemented with more studies of opinion 
and attitudes within the United States. The author clearly numbers himself among 
those who condemn the American government for not seeking, with all necessary 
means, the immediate and utter destruction of the infant Soviet power. He believes that 
unflinching military intervention combined with political and economic aid to anti- 
Bolshevik forces, especially those led by Admiral Kolchak, would have brought down 
the Soviet regime. He praises by implication those American newspapers and indi- 
viduals who were most aggressively interventionist and criticizes those who urged 
not more intervention but withdrawal]. Certainly, as Strakhovsky and others have 
demonstrated, American opinion was ill informed, American agents in Russia were 
inept, and the American government as a whole bungled Russian affairs. And yet 
would a major military effort against the Soviet government have succeeded or in any 
way made the world a better and more peaceful place? I, unlike the author, am inclined 
to say no. ' 

Yale University GADDIS SMITH 


THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA: BUSINESS AND DIPLOMACY, 1917- 
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1960. By Robert F. Smith. (New York: Bookman Associates. 1960. Pp. 256. $5.00.) 
United States relations with Cuba have been dominated by business interests from the 
time of Cuban independence to the coming of Fidel Castro's revolution. This thesis 
has been implemented many times in the past, and Dr. Robert F. Smith of Texas 
Lutheran College implements it again, this time with intensive attention to the means 
by which business pressure groups and individual companies have intervened in United 
States federal decision making. The little book is highly documented; the terminal foot- 
notes take up forty-nine tightly printed pages of the total. Its main body is supported 
largely by substantial probing of the National Archives and by Congressional Reports. 
In this area, its author has indicated his mastery. 'The results, however, are not perfect. 
The title is far too broad in its promise to define the contents accurately. The work is 
very uneven and disjointed. Its premises are never stated. One passes from a cogently 
argued preface which is really a polemic warning to the United States to awake to the 
implications of the social revolutions sweeping the world, to a series of chapters quite 
lacking in methodological and analytical sophistication. Six virtually patternless chap- 
ters of data finally give way to five in which the author attempts at times, in a modest 
but cumulatively bolder manner, to shape and interpret his material. Toward the end, 
the book begins to take stock of the results of the implicit and bland assumption that 
what is good for United States business is good for Cuba. It can be argued, perhaps, 
that the dispassionate view is more telling because of its understatement. If this is so, 
premises surely must be stated and an analytical pattern erected that will make the con- 
clusions appropriate. On the other hand, while Smith has started by proving that he 
can write passionately and well, his failure to define premises and pattern means that 
his material is not fully exploited for its real meaning. 

School of Advanced International Studies, 

Johns Hopkins University Purr B. TAYLOR, Jr. 


ZA KULISAMI POLITIKI "NEVMESHATELSTVA": ISPANSKII VOPROS V 
POLITIKE IMPERIALISTOV ANGLII, FRANTSI I SShA NAKUNE VTOROI 
MIROVOI VOINY [Behind the Scenes of the “Non-Intervention” Policy: The Spanish 
Question in the Policy of the English, French, and United States Imperialists on the 
Eve of the Second World War]. By R. S. Ovinnikov. (Moscow: Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations Press. 1959. Pp. 325. 13 rubles, ro kopecks) Several philosophers of 
history have argued that each age must reanalyze history for its own needs and under- 
standing. Ín practice Soviet historians have made the widest use of this thesis, often 
changing interpretations every few years. The Spanish Civil War, 1936-1939, is 
an episode in history which has served the social purposes of the Soviet Union 
in various ways. This is not surprising since it was a crisis in which Western diplomacy 
was at its worst. In the maze of intrigues the Western politicians were divided and 
ineffective, succeeding only in further alienating the Soviet Union and confusing their 
own people. Át various times Soviet works on the Spanish Civil War have exposed 
the evils of Fascism, the betrayal of the socialists, the selling of the Spanish people to 
Hitler and Mussolini by England and France, and the beneficient support given by 
the Soviet Union to the people of Spain. With the cold war Soviet historians have 
assigned the United States a leading role in the betrayal. This new Soviet analysis of 
the Spanish Civil War crisis by R. S. Ovinnikov continues to stress the role of the 
United States, along with England and France, in betraying Spain. Unlike previous 
works, however, the main emphasis is not on the role of diplomacy but on the intrigues 
of the bourgeois capitalists. The book purports to tell the story of the connivance and 
competition of the various capitalist circles in France, England, and the United States 
with each other and with the Nazis and Fascists, plotting to maintain and extend their 
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control over the Spanish economy and government. The social purpose of this inter- 
pretation to the current scene is obvious. Surprisingly the Soviet role in "aiding the 
Spanish people" is ignored, perhaps because it was an unfortunate example where 
Soviet material aid to the peoples’ struggle against imperialism did not bring victory. 
Ovinnikov used Western sources widely; in fact, little seems to have escaped his atten- 
tion. He has, however, made no critical use of the material, merely accepting dicta as 
evidence as long as it fitted his thesis. His position, nevertheless, cannot be denied 
entirely. The evidence is clear that some French, English, and American capitalists 
did have interests in Spain and that they negotiated and compromised with the 
Germans and Italians in an effort to preserve their holdings. The actual and potential 
commercial value of Spain, however, was not large enough to play the leading role 
assigned by the author in the diplomacy surrounding the Spanish Civil War. Instead, 
the policies were shaped by ideological, strategic, and domestic political issues. Measured 
by Western standards, the book is not history, and the Soviet reviewers must judge 
whether it serves a social purpose. 

University of California, Los Angeles Davin T. CATTELL 


MILITARY POLICY AND ECONOMIC AID: THE KOREAN CASE, 1950- 
1953. By Gene M. Lyons. [A Publication of the Mershon National Security Program of 
the Ohio State University.] (Columbus: Ohio State University Press. 1961. Pp. xiii, 298. 
$4.50.) This is a comprehensive and balanced political account of the rise and decline 
of the United Nations’ Korean Reconstruction Agency during the Korean War. 
UNKRA, with United States backing, was established December 1, 1950, when hope 
still existed for UN military success in Korea, Subsequent events, however, including 
the indecisive fighting, MacArthur’s dismissal, McCarthy’s search for scapegoats, and 
the presidential election of 1952, led not to victory and the conventional peace settle- 
ment but to acceptance of the new concept of a limited war and pressures for with- 
drawing American troops from Korea. Consequently, by the time the truce agreement 
was concluded in July 1953, the United States had switched to a bilateral policy of 
massive defense support for the republic of Korea and its new army, forsaking the 
multilateral policy of economic aid and leaving UNKRA to wither away. Despite these 
developments, the author, a UNKRA official from 1951 to 1956, clings wistfully to 
the notion that the original multilateral aid policy might have been carried out success- 
fully if the Department of State had been willing and able between July 1951 and July 
1952 to have some of the theater commander’s authority over economic matters dele- 
gated to the agent general of UNKRA. Had such a delegation been made, he believes, a 
political advantage would have been gained in the cold war, permitting the United 
States “to surge forward in the struggle for the mind of Asia.” 

Paris, France Justin WILLIAMS 


Ancient and Medieval 


SECONDO CONTRIBUTO ALLA STORIA DEGLI STUDI CLASSICI. By 
Arnaldo Momigkano. [Storia e Letteratura, Number 77.] (Rome: Edizione di Storia e 
Letteratura. 1960. Pp. 499. L. 6,000.) In 1955 Professor Momigliano published reprints 
of essays written for a variety of journals between the years 1929 and 1954 under the 
title Contributo alla Storia degli Studi Classici (AHR, LXI [Oct. 1955], 96). The present 
volume is its sequel. It contains seventeen articles and four book reviews that appeared 
between 1954 and 1959, plus five articles and three reviews that were published in 
British journals during World War II. Fifteen items are written in English, thirteen in 
Italian, and one in German. The two longest occupy forty pages each, the two shortest, 
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less than four. The articles have been grouped according to their content, and supple- 
mentary footnotes and bibliographies bring the references up to date. The first four 
essays are concerned primarily with the evaluation of the historical methods of Herod- 
otus, the next two with sources for the early history of the Roman Republic. The 
controversial "An Unsolved Problem of Historical Forgery: The Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae" (Jour. Warburg Inst., 1954) and two articles on the Origo Gentis Romanae 
follow. The two monographs appearing next are, in my opinion, the most valuable 
contributions in the collection: "Cassiodorus and the Italian Culture of His Time" 
(Proc. British Acad., 1955) and "Gli Anicii e la Storiografia Latina del v1 Sec. D.C." 
(Rend. Accad. Lincei, Dec. 1956). Succeeding articles deal with Maffei, Burckhardt, the 
concept of Caesarism, and other historiographical topics; in their midst is a superb essay 
on the life and work of the late Gaetano De Sanctis. The author's immense erudition 
and complete mastery of bibliography have long received international recognition. At 
the same time, he has little use for positivism and little hesitation in saying so. His 
general viewpoint throughout this book is that subjective judgments in the absence 
of historical evidence are not a vice but a virtue and that the ancient historian, whose 
principal difficulty is the lack of sufficient source material rather than the superabun- 
dance of it, must not, in his concentration upon minutiae, abandon inquiry into basic 
causes, ultimate origins, and the development and progress of the historical disciplines. 
At the same time, his pen is facile enough to provide highly readable discussions of broad 
developments of historical trends with a wealth of details that suggest thesis topics by 
the score. His book can therefore scarcely fail to inform and stimulate both graduate 
student and mature scholar. It can also, at times, scarcely fail to irritate, for the author's 
pen occasionally becomes too facile. For example, he knows very well that the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Probus could not have been related to Sextus Petronius Probus unless 
the normal rules of Roman nomenclature were abandoned; yet he bases a negative argu- 
ment on the "family of the Probi." "It would be fatuous to maintain that we can readily 
expose a forgery when the forgery was made in antiquity.” The truth of this statement 
would seem to depend upon the skill of the forger. “The Historia Augusta is our most 
important source for Roman history from Hadrian to Diocletian.” A harsher judgment 
of Dio Cassius would be hard to imagine, and it is rough on Herodian too. Such criti- 
cisms as these are minor. More important is the question of the value of reprinting 
articles, however excellent, that have already appeared in easily accessible periodicals. 
Surely book reviews that are now more than fifteen years old could have been omitted. 
Yet it would seem paradoxical to deplore the publication of a book that is so informa- 
tive and provocative. 

University of Vermont Jonn H. Kent 


KREUZZUGSDICHTUNG DES MITTELALTERS: STUDIEN ZU IHRER GE- 
SCHICHTLICHEN UND DICHTERISCHEN WIRKLICHKEIT. By Friedrich- 
Wilhelm Wentzlaff-Eggebert. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1960. Pp. xix, 404. 
DM 28.) Despite the efforts of Bédier, Hatem, and others there has been a lag in the 
literary history of the crusades. This is understandable in the light of twentieth-century 
preoccupation with economic, political, and sociological studies. Grousset, Runciman, 
and many other scholars reflect this interest in their works, but a move in bringing 
crusading literature and history into closer harmony is reflected in recent works such 
as those of Waas. The present work continues and expands this interest by attempting 
to bring literary history into its proper focus by tracing the crusading idea in medieval 
poetry. In general, the author shows the continuity of the crusading theme in medieval 
poetry, deals with the preparation for the crusades through the veneration of the Cross 
and its influence on liturgy and poetry, notes the close connection of vernacular and 
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Latin crusading subjects, and finally traces the influence of the changing sociological 
conditions on later crusading songs. Specifically, the author prepares the historical back- 
ground by: turning to accounts of the papal call and preaching of the various leaders 
of the crusades. He further relates the events pertinent to the theme in the controversy 
of Church and state. This preparatory work relies heavily upon secondary material, On 
the other hand, the book becomes impressive and useful as the author turns to the 
influence of the crusades in selected and representative poems, The treatment of Holy 
War, the militia Christi, Cross symbolism and use in liturgy, the role of Cluny, and an 
analysis of the Kaiserchronik are handled very well. The tracing of the importance of 
the papal call and preaching in the Latin and vernacular poems is convincing. The 
author is especially familiar with the German songs which have received less attention 
than the Romance studies in the past, The work is concluded with excellent notes and 
a selected bibliography. The author has made a strong case for the interplay of historical 
and literary forces as well as offering a valuable work for literary historians. 

University of Houston Joun Hue Hiri 


ENGLISH BARONIES: A STUDY OF THEIR ORIGIN AND DESCENT, 1086- 
1327. By 1. J. Sanders. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 203. $5.60.) 
This book will give much pleasure and be kept by desks and even at bedsides. It is 
packed with fact and is alphabetically arranged, but it lacks completely that mad 
breakfast table quality that Round connected with this matter. Sanders’ book is a little 
dictionary. Its four pages of preface and fifty pages of index indicate its balance. The 
old, entangling problems (e.g. what makes a barony?) are essentially avoided. The 
author has already dealt with them in his Feudal Military Service in England. The talk 
bere is of when the heiress Maud's inheritance of half the barony of Wem increased to 
the whole barony, when the barony of Weedon Pinkeny was surrendered to the crown, 
how the baronies of Much Marcle and Pulverbatch descended, and of much marrying— 
between Domesday and “the last full feudal summons to military service.” The book 
is divided into halves. In the first are treated only those baronies for which there is 
evidence of the payment of the baronial one-hundred-pound relief fixed by Magna 
Carta, and in the second some of the fiefs for which there is no such evidence but 
which were called baronies, The neat texts of over two hundred descents are enriched 
by footnotes full of information and references, Their importance and utility should be 
obvious. 

Rome, Italy Rosert BRENTANO 


THE ENGLISH MYSTICAL TRADITION. By David Knowles. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1961. Pp. viii, 197. $3.75.) The most remarkable chapter in this 
careful study of the English mystical tradition is probably the second, entitled “The 
Evolution of Catholic Mystical Theology.” The author finds, prior to the fourteenth 
century, three streams of mystical doctrine: the Augustinian as later formalized by 
the Victorines, the Neoplatonist, and the age-old, traditional, practical instruction for 
the ascetic life and the life of prayer of the fathers of the desert which had remained 
current through the ages. Richard Rolle, the unknown author of The Cloud of Un- 
knowing, Walter Hilton, Julian of Norwich, and Margery Kempe, he asserts, all com- 
bine these three elements in their lives and writings in fourteenth-century England, 
though in varying degrees, He devotes a chapter to each, stressing the “impressive and 
passionate sincerity” of Rolle, the real significance of The Cloud as the earliest instance 
in any vernacular literature of a direct, nonsystematic instruction in the contemplative 
life understood as the life of mystical, infused prayer, Hilton's book as a widely read 
mystical and devotional classic, and the narrative of Julian as an “artless masterpiece." 
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The author concedes that the Book of Margery Kempe has little spiritual wisdom and 
no true mystical experience, yet regards it as a document of the highest value for the 
religious historian of the age. “The Wife of Lynn, with all her hysteria, is a more 
worthy and a more sensitive woman than her older contemporary, the Wife of Bath.” 
Numerous excerpts from all these writings, carefully selected and strategically placed in 
relation to exposition, are included in the text. A final, rather long chapter is devoted 
to the sixteenth-century mystic, Father Augustine Baker, notable mainly for his "preser- 
vation and presentation" of the work of these fourteenth-century inystics. This is clearly 
a small book on a large subject, written by a master hand. 

Smith College Sıpney R. PACKARD . 


LES ORIGINES DES VILLES POLONAISES. Compiled by Pierre Francastel. 
[École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI* Section. Sciences économiques et sociales. Con- 
grés et colloques, Number 2.] (Paris: Mouton & Co. 1960. Pp. 242.) This is a collection 
of thirteen papers prepared for or resulting from a colloqium arranged in 1957 under 
the auspices of the École Pratique des Hautes Études. With one exception ("Villes de 
droit polonais" by Labuda, which deals with documentary evidence for the existence of 
towns under Polish laws, a somewhat controversial concept, it seems) they present the 
results of excavations undertaken by Polish archacologists since 1945. These excavations 
are supposed to modify the common opinion that one can speak of the existence of 
towns in Poland only since the thirteenth century, that is, only after a charter (as a 
rule exempting a place from the feudal order) changed a village or a castle suburb into 
a town or city. One sees immediately that to a certain extent the acceptance of this 
interpretation of excavations as proving the existence of Polish towns as early as the 
tenth century depends on terminological considerations. If we define “town” in legal 
terms exclusively, there is no reason to change the common opinion. If we prefer a 
functional definition, however (that a settlement becomes a town once division of social 
labor and specialization have taken place, so that we can speak of merchants and 
artisans, different from husbandman), the modification becomes acceptable. But it seems 
that in any case the results of these excavations will change our ideas regarding the 
origin and development of urban life, commercial routes, and so forth, in Eastern 
Europe before the twelfth century. Even apart from his interest in these special prob- 
lems, every historian who works with written documents only will be gratified to see 
how much Polish archaeology has to contribute to the general history of the early 
Middle Ages. The authors of papers dealing with specific places (Biskupin, Lednica, 
Gniezno, Kraków, Eeczyca, Poznan, Plock, Kalisz, Wroclaw) are Rajewski, Miko- 
lajczyk, Zurowski, Zaki, Nadolski, Zak, Gąssowski, Miss Młynarska jointly with Mrs. 
Uzdowska-Szalowska Morelowski. Two papers ("L'Évolution des plans et de l'ordon- 
nance des villes du Haut Moyen Äge en Pologne" by Dziewofiski and “La formation 
de la civilisation urbaine polonaise du Haut Moyen Age à la lumière des recherches 
récentes" by Jazdzewski) are more general. Particularly important is the introductory 
paper ("Position du probléme") by Gieysztor. Some of the papers are followed by a 
discussion in which additional Polish scholars take the floor. Small wonder that hardly 
a problem in the historiography of towns was left untouched. The whole volume makes 
fascinating reading. 

Scripps College FRANCISZKA MERLAN 


HET LEGER EN DE VLOOT VAN DE GRAVEN VAN VLAANDEREN 
VANAF HET ONTSTAAN TOT IN 1305. By J. F. Verbruggen. [Verhandelingen van 
de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten 
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van België. Klasse der Letteren, Verhandeling, Number 38.] (Brussels: the Academie. 
1960. Pp. 194.) Professor Verbruggen has made another of his significant contributions 
to the growing list of modern studies dealing with the history of medieval warfare. 
At the same time it is to be deplored that this important and detailed monograph on 
the military and naval establishments of the counts of Flanders prior to 1305 will be 
of limited use to historians in the field unless they possess a reading knowledge of 
Flemish. There is not even a summary in French that often accompanies the publica- 
tions of the Royal Flemish Academy. Despite the title, a preponderance of space and 
emphasis is directed toward the land forces at the disposal of the counts. This is a result 
of the fact that the military activities of the rulers of Flanders were directed primarily 
against enemies who were not readily accessible by sea. The study presents a clear 
and coherent picture of the legal and customery bases on which service, both by land 
and sea, was due the count, the composition of the mounted and infantry components, 
and the manner in which horse and foot were armed. Students of English military 
history will find the author's account of the participation of Flemish mercenaries in the 
civil disturbances of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries interesting. William of Ypres, 
King Stephen's great mercenary captain, emerges as a soldier of more than ordinary 
capacity. Of more importance is Verbruggen's discussion of the tactics and strategy 
employed in Flemish military operations, which occupies more than a quarter of the 
entire work. The plates are well executed, especially the series of impressions of 
comital seals extending from Charles the Good (1119-1127) to Robert of Béthune 
(1305-1322). The utility of this monograph would have been enhanced by the inclu- 
sion of a bibliography and by the addition of a subject index to supplement the name- 
place index. The accumulation of such scholarly works will enable someone in the 
future to write a truly comprehensive history of warfare in the Middle Ages. 
Woman's College, University of North Carolina Jorn BEELER 


A KNIGHT OF GREAT RENOWN: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF OTHON DE 
GRANDSON. By Esther Rowland Clifford. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1961. Pp. xvii, 312. $6.50.) This book hardly fulfills what the author seems to announce 
as its main goal, but it so effectively accomplishes other purposes that it deserves an 
honorable place on library shelves, public and private, devoted to medieval history. 
“Most of the books on chivalry as such [query: what else is chivalry but chivalry?] leave 
the reader with the impression that a knight’s life was divided between warfare... 
and lovemaking. . . . What else did a knight do? Because he is so frequently men- 
tioned,” says Esther Rowland Clifford, “we know at least what Othon de Grandson 
did." This statement suggests that Othon was representative of his class, an untenable 
generalization, and that his days are so well documented that we can perceive him in 
the flesh of daily living, which, the author herself soon after indicates, is not the case. 
Few knights, for their intellectual attainments, enjoyed the confidence of kings and 
pursued the distinguished diplomatic career that Othon de Grandson maintained for 
the better part of a century. What Mrs. Clifford's book most significantly reveals is the 
unity of Christian Europe, a familiar concept but one that is given fresh and vigorous 
reaffirmation from this biographical viewpoint. A Savoyard who served Edward I 
and Edward II as ambassador and diplomatic "trouble-shooter," Othon worked for the 
interests of England, but he was always a member of Christendom, and his relation- 
ships with his papal, French, and Angevin opposite numbers show a cosmopolitanism 
that vanished within a hundred years of his death (1328). The very paucity of evi- 
dences, for all Othon's international importance and Mrs. Clifford's admirable re- 
searches, reminds us of the limitations that circumscribe medieval studies. Mrs. Clifford 
is forced to devote many more pages to the times than to the life of her subject in order 
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to give her book body. This historical narrative, however, is efficiently managed and 
lucidly unfolded. 
Ohio University PauL Murray KENDALL 


THE CARTE ANTIQU/E ROLLS 11-20, PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL 
MSS. IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. Edited by J. Conway Davies. [Publica- 
tions of the Pipe Roll Society, Volume LXXI: New Series Volume XXXIII.] (London: 
the Society. 1960. Pp. xiv, 243. £2 2s.) The Carte Antique rolls in the Public Record 
Office are composed of medieval transcripts of charters which are mainly royal grants 
of lands and liberties. They hold the greatest interest for institutional and diplomatic 
history, and since the seventeenth century scholars have used them almost exclusively. 
In 1939 the Pipe Roll! Society published an edition of the first ten rolls. After a hiatus 
of twenty years a second volume is very welcome, and every student of medieval Eng- 
land will wish Dr. Conway Davies well in his task of editing the remainder of the 
series, A surprising number of the documents are unique copies: something over a 
third of the charters in this volume have never previously been published in full. A 
considerable number are reprinted here because the earlier editions are faulty or ap- 
peared in unofficial publications, The Pipe Roll Society is not an office of the British 
government, but it works closely with the Public Record Office, which has turned over 
to the society the publication of certain classes of records, including the Carte Antique. 
Editors are human and, therefore, fallible, and one can find errors in this edition. But 
it makes the documents available for the use of scholars, who can then go 'to the 
manuscripts in person or through photography. 

University of Connecticut FreD A. CazEL, Jr. 


TALLEYRAND: THE CARDINAL OF PERIGORD (1301-1364). By Norman P. 
Zacour, [Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, Volume L, 
Part 7.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1960. Pp. 83. $2.00.) The regret expressed by 
Monsignor Mollat, the historian of the Avignonese papacy, that so little is known about 
the members of the papal curia of the fourteenth century, has led Norman Zacour to 
devote a careful study to the personality of Talleyrand, cardinal of Périgord (1301- 
1364). The range of the documentation is rather wide, including some letters of Pe- 
trarch, who made friends with the cardinal and enjoyed his protection. A member of a 
feudal family traditionally faithful to the French kings, Talleyrand owed his rapid 
promotion to their influence, which is known to have been powerful with the Avignon- 
ese popes. But he was certainly a strong and able character and a well-trained lawyer. 
He soon rose to a prominent position in the college of cardinals. As papal nuncio, his 
mission to re-establish peace between the kings of France and England in 1356 was 
evidently a difficult task, the more so because his relatives all belonged to one party. 
Yet he gained sufficient credit and helped find the solution that was applied in the 
Treaty of Calais. His family interests entangled him in the intrigues and wars for the 
kingdom of Naples as well. Shortly before his death, he was selected as papal legate for 
the crusade. Thus his historical role was not negligible. And the well-balanced and 
sensible picture that Zacour draws of his figure will be a useful contribution to a sound 
judgment on the Avignonese papacy. 

Université de Toulouse Pumpe Worrr 


Modern 
UNITED KINGDOM AND IRELAND 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS WHYTHORNE. Edited by James M. 
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Osborn. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. Ixv, 328. $7.20.) Students of 
social, cultural, and musical history may rejoice in the recent (1955) discovery and 
prompt editing of Thomas Whythorne's revelations and reflections. Long known but 
only lately esteemed as an important composer, this British “gentleman” left a docu- 
ment, written about 1576, that the editor calls "the first sustained autobiography, in the 
modern sense, in England." Typical of his age or not, Whythorne gives an authentic and 
intimate account of the Elizabethan scene in both country and town. Living from 1528 
to 1596, he witnessed important developments and experienced the vicissitudes resulting 
therefrom. When offered a choice of vocation by his uncle (a priest), he chose music 
and organ playing, "the which be good qualities and be much esteemed in these days, 
and by them many men do live very well, and do come to preferment thereby." Lit- 
erary apprenticeship soon followed, and the young man was launched on a long career 
of private tutoring and teaching that brought him in touch with the great and near 
great. Speculative and thoughtful, he would pen verses on the slightest provocation; 
indeed, this entire text might be called a confessional explaining the lines he had writ- 
ten after being disturbed, pleased, or inspired by personal happenings. He was addicted 
to epigrams and proverbs, he was wary of women, he was moralistic and religious, but 
he was not devoid of humor or good judgment. Consequently his life story bas an 
attraction that equals its significance. Wythorne used an orthography of his own devis- 
ing, and Osborn preserves this in the present edition. It js not difficult to read. In 
addition, Osborn supplies a long and enlightening introduction and a full set of indis- 
pensable footnotes. Thanks to his scholarship, zeal, and enthusiasm, we are given a 
novel product of the Elizabethan age that opens up a new perspective on a favorite 
period. 

Washington, D. C. Epwarp N. WATERS 


ENGLISH RELIGIOUS DISSENT. By Erik Routley. [English Institutions.] (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 213. $3.75.) This book is not a partisan 
presentation of Separatism, Independency, Presbyterianism, or Methodism. It is rather 
a justification of the principle of dissent and a glorification of English dissent as a 
national institution. Its contention is that “dissent” is no longer a scornful word, 
reminiscent of boors and dolts, but has become a respectable term. In 1937 a decision 
by Parliament to grant a salary to the leader of “His Majesty’s Opposition” was a 
belated recognition of the political facts of life. History is a running commentary on the 
reforming spirit and the revolutionary temper. This temper was effectively checked in 
the period 1567-1593. The Presbyterian classis movement collapsed in 1590, and the 
Separatists were jailed, exiled, or hanged in 1593. But in the period 1593-1660 radical 
dissenters gained strong support from lawyers, merchants, and the House of Commons 
and therefore were able to defeat the King’s forces in 1644-1645. The fatal division 
between Presbyterian reformers and revolutionary Independents weakened the Puritan 
cause, and by 1660 the “Good Old Cause” became a phrase of reproach. For the periods 
1714-1789 and 1789-1892 there are two interesting and delightful chapters. Dissenters 
were busy establishing academies and meeting houses; Methodists were building 
charity schools and chapels; laymen were working through the Board of Dissenting 
Deputies; evangelicals were organizing missionary societies to make the world their 
parish, In the closing chapter Mr. Routley treats the ecumenical movement, which repre- 
sents a dissent against disunity and paradoxically against some of the ideas that origi- 
nated the dissenting denominations. Dissenters are learning to be neighborly, to put 
away their narrow prejudices, to take their rightful places in the field of scholarship, 
and to concentrate on their main task of fighting obscurantism and spiritual tyranny. 
There are a few minor mistakes and misprints: Thomas Greenwood should be John 
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Greenwood; the Second Admonition appeared in 1572; the Marprelate tracts were 
issued in 1588-1589; the Epistle was published in 1588, not 1558; Udall probably wrote 
A Demonstration, and it was published in 1588. This book is a well-written and an 
impartial presentation of English dissent. It provides the general reader with a thought- 
ful survey, supplementing the works of Henry Clark, Willis B. Glover, John W. Grant, 
G. F. Nuttall, and Albert Peel. 

Southern California School of Theology L&gLAND H. CARLSON 


BURKE, DISRAELI, AND CHURCHILL: THE POLITICS OF PERSEVER- 
ANCE. By Stephen R. Graubard. (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 196r. 
Pp. 262. $5.00.) Dr. Graubard had the happy idea of reviving the long historical essay 
and in this book has carried it out with distinction. The three essays are agreeably 
written, and the reader is carried easily along by a blend of narrative and analysis 
informed by judgment, imagination, and good sense. The careers of Burke and 
Churchill are, of course, fairly well known, but many people will be grateful for Grau- 
bard’s lively and balanced sketch of Disraeli, commemorated hitherto by a biographical 
monument and two popularizers. Graubard has no difficulty in finding certain com- 
mon characteristics among his subjects: they share a quality of dissent and an aristo- 
cratic bias; they are romantics and at the same time historical-minded. Each is highly 
literate, writing abundantly and expressing himself, even in his speeches, in words 
directed more at the reader than the hearer. And each wrote to express not only his 
politics but his ambitions and his inmost ideas, whether in Burke’s long speeches and 
treatises, Disraeli’s novels, or Churchill’s histories and his more strictly autobiographical 
works. None is an orthodox conservative, and Burke at least antedated the Conserva- 
tive party. Here, however, the similarities end, for not only were there great differences 
between the times in which each lived, but Disraeli and Churchill attained the highest 
office (one in peace, one in war), Burke never. One suspects that Graubard chose them 
for the excellent reason that he wanted to write about them, and was perhaps most 
attracted to the study of Disraeli. To find two characters sharing Disraeli’s ability while 
being always, like him, rather an outsider, he might better have chosen Shelbourne 
(one of Disraeli’s heroes) and Amery. We should then have lacked, however, the excel- 
lent summaries of the writings of Burke and Churchill. For these, and even more for 
his discussion of Disraeli’s novels and his demonstration of the ways in which they were 
intertwined with his political career, as indeed for this pleasant book as a whole, we 
are properly grateful. 

University College of North Wales, Bangor C. L. Mowat 


LONDON AND THE OUTBREAK OF THE PURITAN REVOLUTION: CITY 
GOVERNMENT AND NATIONAL POLITICS, 1625-43. By Valerie Pearl. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. x, 364. $6.75.) This excellent study of the 
government and politics of London in the years from 1625 to 1643 is an important 
contribution to our knowledge of the period. Developments in London during this 
time are not only of great interest in themselves; they also make possible a clearer 
understanding of the politics of the Long Parliament and of the origins of the Civil 
War. Mrs. Valerie Pearl has produced a competent, closely argued, and well-written 
book on a difficult subject. One of her central themes is that the loyalties and policies 
of the men who governed London cannot be identified with those of the citizens at 
large. The constitution of the city was less democratic than it appeared, and until the 
upsurge of what Mrs. Pearl calls the parliamentary Puritan party in 1641-1642, the 
city councils were controlled by the lord mayor and the Court of Aldermen. The 
aldermen were drawn from the wealthiest men in the city, from those merchant princes 
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who controlled the great companies. They had close ties with the crown, from which 
they derived many of their privileges; hence most of them were Royalist, and their 
views were shared by the majority of the Common Council. The parliamentary Puri- 
tan party in London was drawn from substantial citizens of the middle and upper 
middle rank and from the Puritan clergy. These citizens served as vestrymen in Puritan 
churches; they belonged to the Society of the Feoffees of Impropriations; they drilled 
with the Honourable Artillery Company; they invested in Massachusetts Bay. Their 
weapons were the parliamentary petition, the popular demonstration, the pulpit, and 
the press. They turned shops and taverns into centers of political discussion, and they 
constructed a well-organized party machine that could rouse and yet control the 
rabble. Their first victory over the aldermen was their election in Common Hall of 
Puritan members for the Long Parliament, These members, ignoring the aldermanic 
bench, formed a link between Pym's party in Parliament and the Puritans in the 
city. By January 1642 the Puritans had captured the Common Council and had obtained 
control of the city government. Thenceforth the members of Parliament from London 
declined in importance, since the Puritans could speak through the city officials. Indeed, 
the radicalism of city members became an embarrassment to Pym, while the innate con- 
servatism of municipal officials began to reassert itself. Mrs. Pearl's book contains a 
great mass of detail concerning the constitution and politics of London. This detail 
creates problems of organization. The book has been built around topics, which is 
perhaps the only way to organize it. But this arrangement forces the author to retrace 
her steps as she passes from topic to topic. 

University of Minnesota Davip Harris WILSON 


TWO EARLY POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS: THE QUAKERS AND THE 
DISSENTING DEPUTIES IN THE AGE OF SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. By N. C. 
Hunt. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 231. $4.80.) Though this 
volume incorporates much of the author’s Sir Robert Walpole, Samuel Holden and the 
Dissenting Deputies (1957), it also contains more and little-studied material on the 
attempts of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Nonconformists to obtain some 
amelioration of the penal laws under which they suffered. The first section is new and 
devotes six chapters to a detailed account of the political activity of the Quakers under 
the later Stuarts and early Hanoverians and of their methods of bringing pressure to 
bear on Parliament. The “Old Sects,” Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Baptists, in 
confessed imitation of the Society of Friends, developed an organization though they 
were tardier in their efforts. Under the leadership of Samuel Holden and Benjamin 
Avery the deputies tried to influence the government headed by Walpole, and met with 
very little success, Mr. Hunt examines the reasons for this failure, which are more com- 
plex than those which explain the very moderate achievement of the skillful Quaker 
efforts. The latter were chiefly worried about matters which so directly affected the 
established church that, when others were willing to meet Quaker proposals halfway, 
the clergy closed their ranks and defeated the project. Appendixes add to the useful- 
ness of the book: county reports on tithe; the lobbying of members of Parliament, 1734- 
1735; resolutions of the Oxford and Buckinghamshire dissenters, 1732; a note on the 
Craftesmen and dissent; Holden's correspondence; biographical notes and a bibliography. 
The last overmodestly omits all mention of Hunts earlier tract. This is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of Nonconformity. The author is precise, judicious, and succinct 
and, incidentally, makes much clearer the character of those disabilities under which 
the sectaries lived. The subject of association has been neglected, and its importance is 
obvious. Yet it may be that the degree to which these two associations provide a pattern 
for the later political agitators of the nineteenth century can be exaggerated. There 
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had been propaganda campaigns in the country during the period of civil war and 
interregnum. During the reign of Charles II, there were, besides the Quaker, the agi- 
tations for dissolution in 1675-1676 and for exclusion in 1678-1681. In the eighteenth 
century the antislavery movement, the associations formed by Sir Christopher Wyvill 
and by Major John Cartwright, and the organization of the Feathers' Petition were 
equally unsuccessful at the time, but probably more influential in the future than the 
two associations dealt with by Hunt. To claim too much for their example in the nine- 
teenth century, as the dust cover does, detracts somewhat from their real importance 
and from the author's excellent research into their history. 

Bryn Mawr College CAROLINE ROBBINS 


CHARLES ELLIOT R. N, 1801-1875: A SERVANT OF BRITAIN OVERSEAS. 
By Clagette Blake. (London: Cleaver-Hume Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 130. 255.) The public 
services of Admiral Sir Charles Elliot are here discussed against the political and eco- 
nomic backgrounds of his several posts. Having attained the rank of captain in the 
Royal Navy by 1828, Elliot became successively Protector of Slaves in British Guiana, 
superintendent of British trade in China, chargé d'affaires and consul general in the 
shortlived republic of Texas, and, in turn, governor of Bermuda, Trinidad, and St. 
Helena. His personal life in this study is submerged in the factual data of official rec- 
ords. From this evidence, particularly the Colonial and Foreign Office papers, he is 
presented as a typical agent of Queen Victoria's expanding empire—a humanitarian, a 
free trader, a courageous patriot, burdened with responsibilities in grim and lonely 
situations, forced to act without sufficient instructions from London, and faced with the 
local opposition of predatory British subjects. He knew both success and failure: success 
as adviser to the Imperial Government on the abolition of slavery, on the Open Door 
policy in China, and on Britain's acquisition of Hong Kong; failure in his Convention 
of Chuenpee and his support of an independent Texan republic. As biography and 
imperial history this account of Elliot's career has episodic interest. 

Washington, D. C. Grace Fox 


MODERN BRITAIN, 1885-1955. By Henry Pelling. [A History of England, Vol- 
ume VII] (Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1960. Pp. xii, 212. 18s.) In less 
than two hundred pages the author covers seventy crowded years of recent British 
history, including not only political and military history but also constitutional, social, 
&nd cultural Although on this scale events such as the Saloniki "sideshow" in one 
great war and the Norwegian campaign in the other each receive one vague sentence, 
there is, nevertheless, something on such topics as the popular press, the cinema, broad- 
casting, the "new woman" of the nineties, and the “new look" of the late forties. Two 
major themes emerge. One is the great importance of foreign affairs in this period 
when external difficulties compelled Great Britain to find its place in a world in which 
it was no longer secure and unchallenged as the greatest power; hence each chapter 
deals with foreign relations and their political and economic repercussions. In this 
readjustment the United States figures prominently. The other major theme is that of 
political and social conflict at home; it was an era of social politics, of attack on poverty, 
and of progress toward greater social equality. The survey impresses one with the politi- 
cal maturity of the British who have dealt successfully with so many problems and, 
except in the case of Ireland, done it peacefully. The narrative is lucid, and those who 
lived through those stirring times will find much vividly recalled. At the same time 
the author preserves his objectivity; he is dispassionate in his account of the General 
Strike, the cabinet crisis of 1931, the unrealistic attitude of the Labour party toward 
rearmament in the 1930's, and the work of the Attlee government. One statement is 
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a reminder of how long it takes to destroy a legend; it is repeated that in the 1939 
negotiations with Russia, Britain, apparently dragging its feet, sent only a minor official 
to Moscow as its representative. It was, in fact, the ambassador who was entrusted with 
the negotiations, and William Strang of the Foreign Office was sent solely to advise him. 
Stanford University Cart F. BRAND 


H, G. WELLS AND THE WORLD STATE. By W. Warren Wagar. [Yale Histori- 
cal Publications, Miscellany 75.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1961. 
Pp. x, 301. $6.00.) As I was reading through this interesting dissertation, my sixteen- 
year-old son walked into my study with a paper-bound copy of The Time Machine 
he had just purchased. Evidently some part of Wells’s work is still read despite the 
verdict of the literary critics and scholarly analysts that he is old-fashioned and out- 
moded. Wagar's book, nonetheless, is a sophisticated discussion of Wells’s tumbling 
torrent of ideas on nature and education, utopia and world revolution. It makes the 
obvious, but revealing, comparison of Wells with the eighteenth-century philosophes, 
but then centers its attention on his role as the prophet of a new world society. Wagar 
is successful in demolishing two of the more superficial myths about Wells. He was 
not a characteristic nineteenth-century believer in inevitable progress, and he was not 
so enamored of science as to regard it as a morally benevolent force. The deep pessi- 
mism of his later years, which on the surface appeared so different from his earlier 
ebullient optimism, had roots in decades of "warning and urging and prophesying." 
There are no illusions here about the limitations of Wells's program or the superficiality 
of his view of the nature of man. But Wagar makes a strong case for his conclusion that 
Wells’s prophetic career was a kind of bridge of ideas between the outlook of nine- 
teenth-century Western civilization and that of whatever world society may develop 
in the future, He occasionally lets his subject run away with him. To say, for example, 
that Wells, as much as any man, prepared the climate of opinion in Britain and Amer- 
ica for a league of nations is to attribute an influence to him that the evidence hardly 
bears out. And in a sense, this kind of statement illustrates the one flaw in an otherwise 
excellent book. Like so many studies in intellectual history, it makes its obeisances to 
the environment in which ideas have developed, yet somehow manages to divorce them 
from their times. Wells, more than many prophets, can hardly be understood without 
the most meticulous attention to the traditional "life and times." In any event, despite 
this stricture, Wagar's volume will help bring into focus a most mercurial, infuriating, 
and altogether fascinating figure in the history of recent social thought. 

Rutgers University Henry R. WINKLER 


CHARLES BOOTH: SOCIAL SCIENTIST. By T. S. and M. B. Simey. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 282. $4.80.) What we have hitherto known about 
Charles Booth has come mainly from Mrs. Booth's brief memoir of her husband, from , 
Beatrice Webb’s My Apprenticeship, and, of course, from Life and Labour of the People 
in London. To these sources Professor and Mrs. Simey have now added the private 
correspondence of the Booth family, the records of the firm of Alfred Booth and 
Company in which Charles Booth was a partner, the Passfield manuscripts, and other 
related material. From this enlarged background Booth emerges ag even more remark- 
able than the man who has long inspired students of social welfare. His biographers 
introduce him in the warm, affectional setting of his family, showing his wife’s stimu- 
lating influence upon his thinking. Frequently suffering from ill health, he was never- 
theless successful in business, both as promoter and as administrator. The Simeys show 
him at thirty-eight years of age, in the full swing of his business career, incorporating 
a new line of activity. He began to formulate and ask with growing curiosity and con- 
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cern: Who are the poor? What are they like? How many of them are there? With- 
out reducing his activities in Booth and Company, he organized, supervised, and per- 
sonally engaged in the famous survey which answered these questions, The greater 
part of this book is devoted to a description, analysis, and evaluation of this survey 
without, however, losing sight of the man and his developing ideas. Basically opposed 
to socialism, Booth arrived at "a limited socialism" as the best preventive of a total 
socialism, and advocated old-age pensions. Discussing Booth as a social scientist, the 
Simeys say: "He has come to be regarded as a superlatively successful statistician with 
an interest in social welfare . . . Booth was, in fact, a great sociologist rather than 
a great statistician, even though the standard text books of sociology give him virtually 
no mention at all.” But was he not rather a social worker? He combined the practical 
and the ideal He was an "operator" and an administrator with a drive toward the 
solution of social problems. He had a feeling for the poor and an urge toward social 
action. He appreciated the abstract, but was quick to translate it into immediate next 
steps. Teachers of social welfare will find in this biography a fascinating personality, a 
valuable historical resource, and an illuminating book to recommend to their students. 
Washington, D. C. KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 


H. M. HYNDMAN AND BRITISH SOCIALISM. By Chushichi Tsuzuki. Edited 
by Henry Pelling. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. vi, 304. $5.60.) 
Until the publication of this work, Henry Hyndman was his own chief biographer. 
In The Record of an Adventurous Life (1911), he showed himself a man of inordinate 
energy, whose immodesty and bravado involved him in constant feuds with his Social- 
ist colleagues. While standard texts invariably carried some reference to his efforts to 
introduce Marxism in Britain, these accounts rarely went beyond repeating the story 
of how Engels and others resented Hyndman's appropriation of Marxist doctrine with- 
out the master's name being so much as mentioned in England for All, published in 
1881. While Hyndman's differences with others frequently involved points of Socialist 
doctrine, the quarrels reflected also the collisions of strong personalities. Dr. Tsuzuki’s 
dispassionate and thorough biography of the middleclass Victorian who was at once 
the founder of the Social Democratic Federation and the cause of many of its divisions 
is a definitive work. For the reader who wishes to trace Hyndman's relations with 
William Morris or who seeks information on how Hyndman managed to become 
so violently prowar after 1914, this volume provides all the data that can possibly be 
desired. On the Social Democratic Federation itself, which enjoyed a membership of 
some ten thousand in the 1890's, but never again attained such strength in the twentieth 
century, this is a useful volume. If the work has any shortcoming, it is that it leaves 
unanswered the fundamental question of why Marxism made so little progress in 
Britain in the periods of industrial and economic distress which preceded the First 
World War, By concentrating so exclusively on the man, the author has perhaps neg- 
lected the doctrine that he sought to propagate. It is just possible that Marxism would 
have had even less success in Britain if so forceful a character had not been its chief 
exponent. 

Harvard University STEPHEN R. GRAUBARD 


THE RELIGIOUS ISSUE IN THE STATE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 1902-1914: A NATION'S QUEST FOR HUMAN DIGNITY. By Benjamin 
Sacks. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 292. $5.00.) This 
is a thorough and useful study of an important topic. After a rather portentous begin- 
ning the author settles down to a painstaking examination of the position of all parties 
concerned with the issue of religious instruction in English and Welsh state schools 
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during the opening years of this century. The Balfour Act of 1902 appalled the non- 
conformists since it seemed to perpetuate the dual system of education established by 
the Act of 1870. Lloyd George pictured the Church of England schools as twelve 
thousand mission rooms where three million children were taught how to bow to 
parsons and curates. Why should nonconformists pay an education rate to maintain 
these schools? And so there was resistance, “passive” and otherwise. Anglicans, mean- 
while, deplored the failure of the 1902 Act to repeal the Cowper-Temple clause since 
this meant that great numbers of Church children in Council Schools could not be 
taught the catechism or formularies of the Church of England. When the Liberals 
were swept into office in 1906, they were committed to a policy of redressing non- 
conformist grievances. But the various bills proposed foundered partly because 
denominationalists for some of the period could still feel themselves protected by the 
House of Lords veto. And the outbreak of the First World War put an end, for the 
time being, to further efforts. Having told this story in the first section of his book, 
Professor Sacks proceeds to examine in detail the views held by Anglicans, noncon- 
formists, secularists, Roman Catholics, and Jews on the question of religious education 
in state schools. For the student of social history, as well as for the ironist, this is the 
most interesting part of the book. For while everyone was firmly persuaded of the 
importance of inculcating morality upon the youth of England, there were considerable 
differences about the ways and means of doing so, and, of course, about the definition 
of morality itself. These pages should please the followers of Vilfredo Pareto. In the 
third part of the book the author is concerned with what he calls the “Search for a 
Concordat” which took place during this period, conceived either in terms of a national 
system with universal facilities or a system of general religious instruction. Neither 
Roman Catholics nor secularists welcomed such a solution. Nor could Anglicans and 
nonconformists reach major agreement. Sacks carries the story to the Education Act 
of 1944 which finally saw a compromise between the Church of England and the Free 
Churches over religious instruction. But old passions die hard, and this may not be the 
end of the story. 

University of Chicago JogN CLive 


BRITAIN’S IMPERIAL AIR ROUTES 1918 TO 1939: THE STORY OF BRIT- 
AIN’S OVERSEAS AIRLINES. By Robin Higham. (London: G. T. Foulis and Com- 
pany. 1960. Pp. 407. 425.) The title is somewhat misleading, for the routes are not as 
important as the fortunes and misfortunes of British overseas air services between the 
First and Second World Wars. In 1918 the knowledge of flight gained in war was trans- 
ferred to passenger and mail services. At first such weak and unsubsidized cross-Channel 
carriers as Daimler Hire, Instone, Handley Page, AT&T (Aircraft Transport & Travel) 
struggled on until 1924. The survivors were then combined as Imperial Airways and 
heavily subsidized. Earlier, in 1920, even Mr. Churchill had been curiously unprophetic 
when he said “Civil aviation must fly by itself.” Imperial Airways had Woods Hum- 
phery as managing director. He was largely responsible for EAMS (Empire Air Mail 
Scheme) of 1932 that Imperial Airways developed along routes south through Africa 
and east through India to Singapore and Australia. The author treats only casually 
the airmail side of this system. By the late thirties the desire for a government “instru- 
ment” led to the combination of Imperial Airways and a rival, British (European) 
Airways, into the familiar BOAC. The charges and countercharges that brought this 
change are fully and frankly appraised. The narrative suffers somewhat from excessive 
detail and the free use of alphabetic titles that may be unfamiliar and confusing, for 
example, QEA, GAPAN, DLH, BALPA, TEA (usually TEAL). A guidance table or 
full titles would help the reader. Mr. Higham’s pioneer study is lavishly documented 
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and has an exhaustive bibliography that will serve any other investigators in this field. 
. The author intends to treat separately the British airship program. As the lighter-than- 
air machines, such as R-roo, R-ror, were originally intended as mainline carriers for 
which the heavier-than-air planes would serve as feeders on branch lines, it would seem 
better to treat the two types together. We are very grateful for Higham's narrative, 
bibliography, numerous tables, and interesting illustrations. ; 

Oberlin College i Howarp ROBINSON . 


THE BRITISH LEFT WING AND FOREIGN POLICY: A STUDY OF THE 
INFLUENCE OF IDEOLOGY. By Eugene J. Meehan. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 201. $5.00.) In the Left wing’s unsparing critique of 
British diplomacy from 1944 to 1951, three traits impressed Meehan: dogmatic repe- 
tition of outmoded ideological stereotypes; blindness to Communist aggression, the 
plainest fact of the era; rejection of the counterstrategy that reality dictated. The expla- 
nation, he concluded, could be stated as the general law that ideology by its nature 
blinds partisans to facts, hardening thought into rigid dogmatism. To test that hypothe- 
sis and to clarify the principles linking ideology and international affairs are praise- 
worthy aims. Yet the study left me unsatisfied. Mechan’s basic premise affirms the 
essence of ideology to be a commitment to absolutes as opposed to a pragmatic openness 
to new data. Ideologies, he adds, foster bloc behavior, authoritarianism, and empty 
symbolism. These premises do not fit Britain's individualistic Left-wing elite. Indeed, 
despite paraphrases and omissions, greater diversity of leftist thought is revealed than 
the premises indicate. The description of Left-wing thought as an aberration requires, 
above all, description of the standard from which they strayed. Deviations must be shown 
to be such. Government diplomacy must be proved the true and only measure of 
rationality, with an exclusive claim to foundation in fact; otherwise, "aberrations" 
become explicable on intelligent grounds, and,the hypothesis collapses. But the sound- 
ness of government diplomacy is assumed, not proved. Nor are factual rationales for 
Left-wing views proved impossible. Perhaps they reflected, not just old ideology, but 
farsighted anxiety lest the cold war destroy the world. We are left in doubt, To many 
historians, the dogmatism and danger of Left-wing proposals seem plain, as obvious 
as that ideologies often betray ideologues into absurdity. The question is whether these 
judgments represent demonstrated scientific law or the sage commentaries of prudence. 
Roosevelt University Paci BARTON JOHNSON 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR (United Kingdom Military Series). 
Edited by Sir James Butler. THE MEDITERRANEAN AND MIDDLE EAST. Volume 
III (SEPTEMBER 1941 TO SEPTEMBER 1942), BRITISH FORTUNES REACH 
THEIR LOWEST EBB. By I. S. O. Playfair et al. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; 
distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1960. Pp. xix, 482. $9.29 postpaid.) 
The year covered by this volume tested British resilience under severe setbacks. At the 
outset, forces under Auchinleck were preparing to drive Rommel’s troops from the 
borders of Egypt, to lift his siege of Tobruk, and then to clear the enemy from Cyre- 
naica. At the end, under Alexander, they were again mounting an offensive in Egypt 
to expel the enemy from his positions even nearer the Nile. Repeated defeats during 
the spring and summer had canceled the exhausting British victories of the preceding 
months. The seesaw of the ground and air forces across the western desert was demon- 
strated to be no index of success. The depth of any incomplete penetration could actually 
be an index of vulnerability. Continuing availability of replacements, reinforcements, 
and supplies was then controlling. Mastery of the sea routes to deliver them was the 
key to solid triumph. Relevance of air strength to that mastery appears repeatedly in 
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the context of this volume. The many diverse elements of the total situation are treated 
with commendable balance. Their range extends from high politics, grand strategy, 
and global logistics to organization, command, ordnance and other equipment, and the 
interdependence of ground, sea, and air services. These topics are covered with respect 
to the two opposing sides. If one must look elsewhere for detailed accounts of the tactics 
actually employed in specific situations by identified units, here one finds the under- 
lying conditions and consequences. The forty tipped-in maps, the uncluttered footnotes, 
and the data condensed in appended notes and tables reinforce a flowing narrative. 
When the fortunes of war fluctuate as they did in Africa, many command decisions 
lack the vindication of subsequent success. Rommel survived many such decisions, in- 
cluding that which culminated in his defeats in Egypt. Two commanders in chief of 
the British Eighth Army under Auchinleck, and Auchinleck himself, did not fare so 
well. The volume tries to give perspective on the considerations that applied and to 
leave explicit verdicts to the reader. One is inclined to applaud arrangements by which 
such destructive warfare was staged in a desert instead of in areas.of dense popu- 
lation, fertile fields, and forests. 

Washington, D. C. Grorczs F. Howe 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE LABOUR PARTY SINCE 1945. By Martin Harrison. 
(Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State University Press. 1960. Pp. 360. $4.95.) We have had 
in the last few years several studies on the history and development of the Labour 
party and on the trade-unions. Nuffield College has been rather close to this, and it 
should not be surprising that a member of its staff has now given us a good study 
on the linkage between the party and the unions. The subject is of foremost importance, 
for the relationship is the most significant to be found in British politics, and much 
needs to be explained if it is to be understood. Approximately one-fifth to one-fourth 
of the trade-unionists vote either Liberal or Conservative. The manner in which the 
remainder influence Labour politics or take part in the formulation of policy is the 
main concern of this book. Those who are familiar with descriptions of the manage- 
ment of the unions and the participation of members in this will be quite prepared to 
be told that the bulk of union members take little direct interest in politics and play 
no discernible part in political life. The mass weight of organization, however, is im- 
portant, and this makes itself felt in several ways. One of the best-known is the political 
levy, and this receives close attention. Harrison concludes, despite the difficulty of inter- 
preting statistical material, that the return of contracüngin was worth two million 
additional levies to the party. Union support since the war has contributed about two 
thirds of the party's financial funds. The impact of much of this on the formulation 
of policy is developed through short sketches of some half-dozen unions. For those who 
have some knowledge of the subject, this book will add detailed information and care- 
fully considered conclusions. There is not a great deal that is new but much that is 
brought into sharper definition and clearer comprehension. 

University of North Carolina l James L. GODFREY 


GUINNESS'S BREWRY IN THE IRISH ECONOMY, 1759-1876. By Patrick Lynch 
and John Vaizey. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 278. $7.00.) 
To many people the name Guinness and the Irish brewing industry are synonymous. This 
has not always been the case. In the eighteenth century Guinness’ was only one of several 
small Irish brewers struggling to compete with better established English breweries. 
The authors trace Guinness’ history from its beginning in 1759 until it became the 
best-established and most prosperous company in Ireland in 1876. The brewing industry 
is described against a background of political, social, and economic developments. Legis- 
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lation that lowered taxes on beer and suppressed illicit distilleries while raising import 
duties on British beer helped to put the Irish industry on a firm footing. From 1797 
to 1814 a wartime boom led to general expansion of trade in coastal Ireland, and the 
brewing industry flourished. Then came a period of depression from 1815 to 1821, and 
Guinness! was almost destroyed. The authors have related the development of Guinness’ 
brewery to Ireland's maritime and subsistence economies by covering the potato 
famine and steamship transportation to Britain. Sufficient information is given on 
the general Irish economic development without losing sight of the principal industry 
that is being discussed. The book is more than this; it develops the role of the different 
members of the Guinness family in business, banking, politics, and religion. The internal 
organizational problems, the establishment of agents in Ireland and England as sales- 
men, and the inclusion of capable brewers in the firm are not overlooked. Family 
records, in addition to other manuscript material, form the basis for this unbiased and 
worthwhile addition to Irish economic history. ; 

Arlington, Virginia Homer L. CALKIN 


EUROPE 


RUSSLAND, EUROPA UND DER DEUTSCHE OSTEN. By Lolo Krusius- 
Ahrenberg et al. [Beiträge zur europäischen Geschichte, Number 2.] (Munich: R. 
Oldenbourg Verlag. 1960. Pp. 184. DM 9.80.) This work suffers from a misleading 
title and a debatable purpose. It is a collection of six articles, all recently published in 
the Historische Zeitschrift. As articles they are, for the most part, competent and pro- 
vocative interpretive essays. An introductory note states that the objective of this collec- 
tion is to present a continuous theme, unobtainable when the articles are scattered 
throughout several issues of a journal. The theme claimed for this sparse collection is 
excessively broad: Russia, Germany, and interjacent Eastern Europe. How well do 
these six essays fit the theme? The first discusses the German eastward movement prior 
to the thirteenth century. Jt emphasizes the peaceful nature of that movement in an 
attempt to discredit the popular notion of Drang nach Osten. 'The second is a study of 
Russian involvement in the European scene before Peter the Great, while the third 
concerns the changing form of Russian imperialism from about 1700 to 1914. The next 
one discusses the attitude of Peter the Great toward religion and the Church, followed 
by an informative study of Finnish separatism in the nineteenth century. The last essay 
discusses Bismarck’s attitude toward Russia in the 1880's. Failing to attain any con- 
tinuity of theme, this work is of doubtful value. Its publication raises a more funda- 
mental question. Should articles be assembled and presented anew to the profession 
in this form? Does the argument for continuity justify such repetitious publication? 
Stanislaus State College Dav B. STENZEL 


DIE EMSER DEPESCHE. Edited by Ernst Walder. [Quellen zur neueren Ge- 
schichte, Numbers 27, 28, 29.] (Bern: Verlag Herbert Lang & Cie. 1959. Pp. 188. 9.8o 
fr. S.) Ernst Walder's book, published under the auspices of the Historical Seminar 
of the University of Bern, is a very useful addition to the literature on the Franco- 
Prussian War. The first, and most important, section of the book offers a meticulous 
edition of the various texts of the Ems telegram. For the sake of clarity, Walder organ- 
ized the texts into two groups. The first, referred to as the Depesche aus Ems, contains 
the text of Abeken's message, with annotations indicating departures from the original 
draft, and the decoded version placed before Bismarck in Berlin. The second group, 
the Emser Depesche, contains the texts of the revised version, communicated to foreign 
governments and to the press. The almost traditional parallel printing of the two versions 
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complements this aspect of Walder's work. The remaining sections of the book offer the 
historical framework. For this purpose the author used the reports of those intimately 
associated with events in Ems on July 13, the documents pertaining to Bismarck's 
diplomatic actions in Berlin on that day, and the Chancellor’s own commentaries on 
the revision of Abeken's telegram. A section containing subsequent official French and 
Prussian references to the telegram, up to the outbreak of war, and a select bibliography 
complete this commendable contribution. 

Alexandria, Virginia WILLARD ALLEN FLETCHER 


DIE MINDERHEITENFRAGE UND DIE ENTSTEHUNG DER MINDERHEIT- 
ENSCHUTZVERTRÄGE AUF DER PARISER FRIEDENSKONFERENZ 1919: EINE 
STUDIE ZUR GESCHICHTE DES NATIONALITÄTENPROBLEMS IM 19. UND 
20. JAHRHUNDERT. By Erwin Viefhaus. [Marburger Ostforschungen im Auftrage 
des Johann Gottfried Herder-Forschungsrates e. V., Number 11.] (Würzburg: Holzner- 
Verlag. 1960. Pp. xv, 244. DM 24.) Written originally as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Cologne, this monograph reflects the rising German interest in minority 
problems and more specifically in minority protection. The tone of the book is set by an 
apt prefatory quotation from Lord Acton: "The coexistence of several nations under the 
same State is a test, as well as the best security of its freedom. It is also one of the chief 
instruments of civilisation; and as such, it is in the natural and providential order, and 
indicates a state of greater advancement than the national unity which is the ideal of 
modern liberalism. . . ." Dr. Viefhaus presents a detailed study of the minority treaties 
formulated at the peace conference of 1919 and their later effects on the resurrected and 
newly born states in East Central Europe. He traces chronologically the impact of the 
idea of self-determination and the influence of Jewish and other minority leaders both 
in the United States and Europe on the American delegation. With careful diligence he 
examines and analyzes the various factors and the separate phases of the negotiations at 
Paris. The author has used relevant sources, past and recent, published in the West. 
The book is a significant addition to the vast literature on national minorities. Its real 
contribution lies in its offering, perhaps for the first time, of a comprehensive and schol- 
arly analysis in the German language of a subject either neglected or distorted during 
the Nazi period in Germany. 

University of Connecticut l Lours L. GERSON 


THE DIPLOMACY OF THE WINTER WAR: AN ACCOUNT OF THE RUSSO- 
FINNISH WAR, 1939-1940. By Max Jakobson. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1961. Pp. 281. $5.75.) The Winter War has an unrivaled niche in Finnish history. 
“Not until December, 1939,” nostalgically recalled a leading journal recently, “was the 
world awakened. Ah, what a New Greecel Sympathy and newspaper stories. Manner- 
heim and Sillanpää, A. I. Virtanen and Väinö Linna stepped into places once occupied 
by polar bears and eskimos.” A well-known historian observed, "Never before in her 
history and probably never again will Finland have such a prominent role in world 
politics as in 1939-40." Conditions have changed. Today Finland stands again in the 
shadows of political and cultural obscurity. It is thus good to have an opportunity of 
reliving the exciting epoch of the Winter War in Max Jakobson’s superlative account. A 
Finnish reviewer has praised it as “masterful in style." This estimate need not be chal- 
lenged. The Diplomacy of the Winter War rings out with narrative power; it catches 
the tension and anguish of decision making not alone in Helsinki but in Stockholm, 
Berlin, Paris, and London (we can only surmise about Moscow); the story is enriched 
throughout by judicious humor and insightful irony. Jakobson is, however, more than a 
literary artist. Although a diplomat-journalist by profession, he is completely at home in 
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the field of diplomatic history. His wide acquaintance with the literature has enabled 
him to trace brilliantly the course of Finnish diplomacy against the background of 
great-power politics, carefully avoiding the danger of being merely an apologist for the 
official policy of the government or of becoming a Monday morning quarterback who 
finds it easy to insinuate how Finnish foreign policy ought to have been conducted. 
Jakobson's account is eminently fair and dispassionate; its major conclusions have not 
been altered by the steady stream of new materials appearing since 1955 when Jakob- 
son's study first appeared in Finnish. The Winter War, as Jakobson points out, was fol- 
lowed by the Continuation War in which Finnish-German cobelligerency raised a num- 
ber of moral and political issues. It might be noted here that a detailed study, "Finland 
and Operation Barbarossa," by the distinguished historian Arvi Korhonen will be pub- 
lished in the near future. It took six years to get an English version of Jakobson's valu- 
able contribution. Is it too much to hope that Korhonen's great work will be translated 
in less time? 

Heidelberg College Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


GUIDE TO JEWISH HISTORY UNDER NAZI IMPACT. By Jacob Robinson and 
Philip Friedman. Forewords by Benzion Dinur and Salo W. Baron. [Yad Washem 
Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Memorial Authority, Jerusalem; Yivo Institute for Jewish Re- 
search, New York. Joint Documentary Projects, Bibliographical Series Number 1.] (New 
York: [the Institute.] 1960. Pp. xxxi, 425. $15.00.) This guide is a major contribution 
to the facilitation of research into twentieth-century history. Not only is the explicit sub- 
ject of the volume covered exhaustively, but detailed and reliable information is pro- 
vided on other matters. Since anyone concerned with the specifically Jewish aspect of 
the recent past will certainly turn to this book, the space available here will be used to 
indicate other topics covered. These include: modern Germany, National Socialism, 
World War II, German occupation of parts of Europe and resistance movements, Eu- 
ropean war crimes trials, and many institutions established by the Germans or by others 
to study German problems (activities, publications, archives). There are detailed indexes, 
though publications of institutions are often listed by author without cross reference to 
the sponsor. The book belongs in all research libraries. 

University of Michigan GERHARD L, WEINBERG 


LA MONARCHIE DE FRANCE ET DEUX AUTRES FRAGMENTS POLI- 
TIQUES. By Claude de Seyssel. Edited by Jacques Poujol. [Bibliotheque Elzévirienne, 
New Series, Etudes. et Documents.] (Paris: Librairie d’Argences. 1961. Pp. 253.) Pro- 
fessor Poujol has rendered students of the Renaissance an invaluable service in preparing 
a critical edition based on the manuscript of this important early sixteenth-century po- 
litical treatise (entitled La Grant Monarchie de France by its first printer), heretofore 
available only in defective and rarely accessible sixteenth-century editions. The views of 
the Savoyard humanist, jurist, councilor of Louis XII, parlementaire, later bishop of 
Marseille, now may gain the attention they deserve. Consistently practical, Seyssel is 
frequently original, as in discussing French social orders and social mobility. A “consti- 
tutionalist,” his advice on royal councils might nevertheless have served Louis XIV. The 
edition includes his Exorde en la translation de l'histoire de Justin, his Prohéme en la 
translation de l'histoire d’Appien, a short biography of Seyssel, an analysis of his ideas, 
and a glossary. . 

Stanford University FREDRIC CHEYETTE 


CAHIERS DE DOLÉANCES DU TIERS ÉTAT DU BAILLIAGE DE ROUEN. 
Volume II. By Merc Boulotseau. [Collection de documents inédits sur l'histoire éco- 
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nomique de la Révolution francaise.] (Rouen: Imprimerie administrative de la Seine- 
Maritime. 1960. Pp. 508.) CAHIERS DE DOLÉANCES DU TIERS ÉTAT DE LA 
SÉNÉCHAUSSÉE DE CHATEAU-DU-LOIR POUR LES ETATS GÉNÉRAUX DE 
1789. By Paul Bois. [Collection de documents inédits sur l'histoire économique de la 
Révolution frangaise.] (Gap: Imprimerie Louis-Jean. 1960. Pp. lviii, 83.) Volume I of 
Bouloiseau's edition of the cahiers of Rouen (see AHR, LXIH [Oct. 1957], 109.) con- 
tained an extensive introduction and the texts of the guild and town cahiers. Volume U 
now provides the cahiers of the suburbs and immediate rural area of this important 
Norman urban district. Volumes for the secondary districts and the final grand bailliage 
elections will follow. The publication by Paul Bois, as a supplementary thesis to his 
impressive principal thesis of the cahiers of Chäteau-du-Loir, a rural district secondary 
to Le Mans in western France, raises some interesting similarities and contrasts between 
the two areas on the eve of the French Revolution. Both authors provide excellent in- 
troductions. Bouloiseau credits the cahiers of Rouen as being more objective, with evi- 
dence of actual conditions, than Bois, who points out the contradiction between tax 
records and a complaint in a cahier. Bois assigns more subjective value to the cahiers 
as a true reflection of electoral opinion than Bouloiseau, who found election pamphlets 
more influential than Bois. In both collections, one can find cahiers expressing only local 
demands and the self-interest of the group composing them, and others influenced by 
the eighteenth-century Enlightenment and national concerns. Both authors noted the 
general moderation of the cahiers: reform was requested, not revolution. Complaint 
against town officials and some sentiment against the rich were expressed. This was less 
against the nobility than against the wealthy in the town—commercial and industrial 
capitalists in the Rouen cahiers, and town owners of rural property in Cháteau-du-Loir. 
[n both areas, the successive steps in the electoral process eliminated the demands of the 
peasants and led to the election of urban deputies to the Estates General. Bouloiseau ob- 
served that the cahiers of Rouen did not convey demands of a fourth class—the lower 
urban, suburban, and rural inhabitants, and Bois found that the demands of the nu- 
merous hemp workers were not voiced at Chäteau-du-Loir. Both volumes attest a re- 
newed recognition of the value of the cahiers de doléances as sources of opinion in 1789. 
Hunter College Beataice F. Hysrop 


LAVOISIER ET LA RÉVOLUTION FRANGAISE. Volume II, LE JOURNAL DE 
FOUGEROUX DE BONDAROY. By Lucien Scheler. Edited with the collaboration of 
W. A. Smeaton. (Paris: Hermann. [1960.] Pp. 222.) Despite the apologies the editor 
presents for his title, he can hardly be excused for labeling an annotated edition of a 
Parisian savant’s journal for six weeks of 1789 as if it were a study of Lavoisier. 
Fougeroux and Lavoisier, it is true, were fellow members of the academy and, in 1789, 
fellow officials of a district in Paris. But the journal gives no more glimpses of Lavoisier 
than it does, for example, of Lafayette. Its real value is in the firsthand recording of 
events in the vicinity of the Bastille during the frenetic months of July and August 1789. 
All the better for its bland style, the journal portrays the turbulence of the city in those 
days and the anxiety that turbulence produced among many of the city's substantial but 
moderate revolutionaries. 

University of Delaware CHARLES TOLY 


HÉBERT: LE PÈRE DUCHESNE, CHEF DES SANS-CULOTTES. By Louis 
lacob. [Leurs figures.] (Paris: Gallimard. 1960. Pp. 364. 12.50 new fr.) Père Duchesne 
was, to the readers of Hébert's newspaper, a ferocious plebeian stove merchant, a rude 
patriot whose “great angers” and “great joys” they relished. Pére Duchesne was, like 
Guignol, a righter of wrongs. Taken by Hébert from popular tradition, he spoke the 
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language of the underprivileged, profane, and sometimes obscene. It would be interesüng 
to know how many readers suspected that this effect was contrived. Hébert was of 
middle-class origin, genteel manners, and good education. While preparing for the law, 
he had stumbled into a lawsuit that ruined his chances. He had remained down on his 
luck in Paris for most of the decade that ended in the Revolution, and then his jour- 
nalistic flair had made him, according to the late Louis Jacob, "leader of the sans- 
culottes.” How much of a leader was he, and for how long? Hébert has not been greatly 
honored by historians either as a leader or as a social theorist. Jacob, after a thorough 
search of the archives and a careful reading of the Pére Duchesne, concludes that Hébert 
was less of a chameleon than Braesch said, and more of a sincere and coherent social 
reformer than Mathiez said. Jacob clears up some biographical points and reviews 
Hébert's successive postures as a journalist and to a lesser extent as a club member and 
city official. Hébert was admittedly more talker than doer. The charges against him in 
1794 were absurd, and his trial was "political," but even if the Hébertist drive was only 
verbal, what was it trying to accomplish politically? Jacob's sources apparently do not 
answer this question. The author's sympathies are with Hébert and the sans-culottes, 
and indeed he makes little distinction between Hébert’s views, those of the sans-culottes, 
and the general welfare. The case against popular interference with the Convention 
in 1793 and 1794 is not presented, neither are the differences in objectives which, ac- 
cording to Albert Soboul, made the mountain and the sans-culottes incompatible. 
Jacob’s book lacks some of the general perspectives that are needed to explain the sig- 
nificance of Hébert's role. Its evidence, moreover, does not leave one with the conviction 
that Hébert was a man of stature. One gets used to the presence of a brave man of good 
will, but it is Pére Duchesne. Behind him there is someone with talent, but this figure 
remains shadowy, no doubt because of gaps in the archives but perhaps also because he 
did not measure up to his creation. 

Swarthmore College Paut H. Berm 


THE ANATOMY OF GLORY. NAPOLEON AND HIS GUARD: A STUDY IN 
LEADERSHIP. By Henry Lachouque. Adapted from the French by Anne 5. K. Brown. 
(Providence, R. I.: Brown University Press. 1961. Pp. xviii, 564. $14.00.) This book is 
the curious example of a translation that is superior to the original. In 1957 Henry 
Lachouque, a noted military historian, published a bulky, drab-appearing volume of 1,114 
pages entitled Napoléon et la Garde Impériale. He had read widely in soldier memoirs, 
Napoleon's printed correspondence, and the archives of the Historical Service of the 
French Army, and had apparently taken a note whenever the Guard was mentioned. 
He then presented the results of his researches in a fatiguing, staccato narrative of vir- 
tually unrelated details about the Guard's changing uniforms, successive organizations, 
and participation in marches, battles, and garrison duties. A collector of legendary repu- 
tation, Lachouque illustrated the work with 101 useful contemporary prints, reproduced 
in black and white. In a free, vivid translation Anne Brown has tempered the staccato 
style and judiciously eliminated many nonessential names and details. A noted collector 
of military prints in her own right, she tripled the number of contemporary illustrations. 
Brown University Press, by reproducing ninety of these in brilliant color and printing 
the text in type and paper of excellent quality, has rendered the translation a splendid 
example of the bookmaker's art. In a brilliant preface, Mrs. Brown demonstrates her 
understanding of the Guard's functions (to serve at all times as a model to the rest of 
the army and to perform as a precious reserve in campaign and battle), and she raises 
the right questions. Not even a translator's brilliance, however, can overcome the basic 
flaw of the original narrative: the drowning of the important in a flood of details. From 
this volume the historian will gain little understanding of the evolution of the Guard 
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as an institution and of the development of Napoleon's policies with respect to its or- 
ganization and use. Most of the major campaigns and battles are so murkily presented 
that one cannot comprehend the place of the Guard in them. While the book will be 
useful as a mine of facts and may become even celebrated as a collector's item, it cannot 
be regarded as a satisfactory history of the Imperial Guard. 

Duke University Harod T. PARKER 


JOURNAL, 1846-1869. Volume I, 1846-1860. By Émile Ollivier. Text chosen and 
annotated by Theodore Zeldin and Anne Troisier de Diaz. Preface by Raymond Dumay. 
(Paris: René Julliard. 1961. Pp. xli, 474. 19.50 new fr.) When Émile Ollivier began his 
diary, in 1846, he was twenty-one years old, the member of a rather obscure republican 
family. By 1860 he was among the leaders of the opposition to the Empire. The publi- 
cation of this first volume of his diary offers a documentation heretofore lacking for 
these years of Ollivier's rise to prominence. The diary here presented is intelligently 
abridged from the original and is briefly annotated. Further, Mr. Zeldin and his collab- 
orator have supplemented the diary, particularly at crucial points in Ollivier's career, 
with letters and other material, thus constructing a detailed picture of Ollivier's activi- 
ties and outlook. Mr. Dumay's preface is a laudatory, stimulating description of Ollivier 
and his career. The diary itself is, quite properly, a highly personal document. Ollivier 
was often more concerned with recording his state of mind than in discussing his daily 
activities, But the outside world is amply reflected in discussions of trends of the times, 
of Ollivier's contacts with numerous and prominent friends, and in descriptions of sig- 
nificant events in his own life. The diary reveals a rich personality with numerous in- 
terests, whose comments offer insights into many facets of the political and cultural life 
of the period. 

Harvard University PETER N. STEARNS 


FRENCH ROYALISM UNDER THE THIRD AND FOURTH REPUBLICS. By 
Samuel M. Osgood. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1960. Pp. x, 228. Glds. 19.) Samuel 
Osgood has written an informative and readable account of the activities of all the 
French royalist pretenders and their followers since 1870. In the first quarter of his book 
he takes the story up to the Dreyfus case and the founding of the Action frangaise. In 
the second quarter he gives an abbreviated history of this movement until the mid- 
1930's. From then on he alternates between a political biography of the Comte de Paris 
and an indictment of Charles Maurras and Company for having led the royalist move- 
ment astray. Osgood says that the nationalism of the Action frangaise "firmly anchored 
the monarchical concept at the Extreme Right of French politics where it could not 
possibly develop; while its royalism proved harmful to its development as a nationalist 
movement" According to Osgood, the current pretender alone has given the monarchy 
its proper mission as a symbolic, permanent, unifying agency in twentiethcentury 
France. Osgood rightly sees the Action frangaise as primarily opportunistic in its tactics 
and antidemocratic in its outlook. As for the earlier pretenders, they had simply gone on 
living in the past. While one may share Osgood's admiration for the charm and the 
enlightened social philosophy of the Comte de Paris, one must remember that French 
royalism had its largest following when it was most reactionary, that is, in the period 
1871-1914. During the twenties and thirties most of the dwindling number of royalists 
remained reactionaries, whether they supported the Action francaise or not, Under the 
Fourth Republic, as Osgood himself admits, there was, properly speaking, no royalist 
movement at all. There were only the pretender, the epigones of the Action française, 
and a handful of royalist-minded individuals. Osgood has read all the available evi- 
dence and talked to all the available people connected with French royalism. Except in 
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the first quarter of the book, he bases his narrative on primary sources. What he some- 
times fails to do is to question the reliability of these sources and to distinguish between 
statements of fact and opinion, especially in the reports of police spies and the remi- 
niscences of former Camelots du Rot. In his desire to bend over backward in being fair 
to the villain of his piece, Osgood loses his balance on one or two occasions. Maurras 
was always consciously anti-Semitic throughout his adult life. Yet Osgood says, on the 
basis of a single letter written around 1900, that Maurras' anti-Semitism may have been 
contrived and that his continued denunciations of the Jews as France's main enemy in 
1943 were issued “quite unconsciously.” Aside from such rare slips, Osgood's scholarship 
and judgments are sound. 

Rutgers University Epwanp R. TANNENBAUM 


LA REPUBLIQUE DE CLEMENCEAU. By Georges Wormser. (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1961. Pp. 522. 16 new fr.) Good biographies of modern French 
statesmen are so rare that a new one is always welcome. Georges Wormser’s book is 
only half biography, for it is heavily encrusted with personal reminiscence. Its author 
was Clemenceau’s chef de cabinet civil at the end of the war and remained one of his 
few intimates during the bitter postwar decade. This close relationship has enabled 
Wormser to furnish some fresh details about that period and has provided him with 
access to some family papers. On the other hand, it has given the book a strongly 
hagiographic tone; Wormser writes not as a dispassionate observer but as a deeply 
dedicated disciple. Much of the book is devoted to rebutting the accusations of Clemen- 
ceau’s critics and to justifying the Tiger’s stand in every crucial episode from the Com- 
mune to peacemaking. The nearest approach to an admission of error is Wormser’s 
acknowledgment that Clemenceau was too ferociously independent in spirit to under- 
stand the need for large disciplined parties in any democratic system. The first quarter 
of the book is devoted to an analysis of Clemenceau’s political creed, to defining the 
nature of la république de Clemenceau (a phrase borrowed, curiously enough, from 
Engels). Wormser rejects as a mere boutade Clemenceau’s self-description as “a mixture 
of anarchist and conservative in undetermined proportions”; he finds the Tiger to have 
been instead a sincere democrat, a genuine social reformer (“neosocialist” is the word 
Wormser rather incautiously uses), and above all a libertarian to the core. That deep 
commitment to “integral liberty,” says Wormser, protected Clemenceau against the 
danger of sectarianism, even on such a sensitive issue as Church schools, and made it 
possible for this onetime Radical to win the support of the Center and Right. But it 
never led him to abandon his dedication to democracy and social progress, as most 
French politicians have done in the course of migrating from Left to Right. With many 
of Wormser’s judgments one might quibble, and some of his omissions one may -regret. 
Still, his book does provide us with a number of fresh insights into the career and the 
personality of one of the Third Republic’s most remarkable and representative leaders. 
Future biographers will find the volume a valuable source. 

Stanford University GORDON WRIGHT 


THE FRENCH RADICAL PARTY FROM HERRIOT TO MENDES-FRANCE. 
By Francis de Tarr. Foreword by Pierre Mendes-France. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1961. Pp. xx, 264. $5.60.) Toward the end of his book, Mr. de Tarr remarks that 
in the eyes of some Radicals the party was “more than a mere party: it was a microcosm 
of France itself.” This conclusion about the Radical’ party under the Fourth Republic 
is perhaps not quite true, but the diversity of party groups certainly permits partial ad- 
mission of such a claim. What De Tarr has done is to take these groups (Radicaux 
classiques, Radicaux de gauche, Néo-Radicaux, Radicaux Gaullistes, Radicaux de gestion, 
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and Radicaux Mendésistes) and analyze them carefully against the background of the 
loose "general concepts of radicalism," illustrating his argument from the events of the 
fourteen years during which this most significant of French parties quarreled, partici- 
pated importantly in government, pulled governments down, and helped prepare the 
demise of the parliamentary Republic. His conclusion is that the old-line Radicaux 
classiques declined, but remained tenacious in the party and the nation, the Radicaux 
de gestion were flung into conflict with the more disciplined Radicaux Mendésistes, 
and all went down to defeat in 1958. Terribly divided, they suffered the May 13 
crisis "primarily as individuals, and not as members of a political party." The elec- 
tions six months later completed their humiliation. It is a quality of this book that 
the author's approach is sympathetic and fair, no matter which group he is discussing. 
His judgment of Herriot is particularly favorable (“an honourable and honoured 
career"), and one might have wished for a little more bite here. He resists the easier 
targets of Queuille and Faure, let alone Gaillard. It can be guessed that he finds 
Mendés-France most attractive, yet he still holds himself just a little aloof from the 
enthusiasms of gr, Avenue des Champs Elysées. De Tarr’s sources are the press, the 
Radical party's archives (without evidence, however, of "inside" revelations), the pub- 
lished literature, and an extensive first-hand acquaintance with Radical politicians. The 
style is easy and attractive. The result is certainly one of the best political analyses of 
any French party that we have. One might wish that similar studies existed for the 
earlier reaches of the Radicals’ history during the Third Republic and for the history 
of other French parties. It could, of course, be objected that such a book, coming so 
soon after the period under discussion, is bound to be superseded quickly. This may 
be so, but the author's excellent analysis, selection, and judgment make this normally 
predictable fate for so bold a venture seem much less than certain. 

University of Toronto Joun C. CAIRNS 


LA VIE À PARIS SOUS L'OCCUPATION, 1940-1944. By Gérard Walter. [Collec- 
tion kiosque.] (Paris: Armand Colin. 1960. Pp. 253.) The "Collection kiosque" is based 
upon the idea that contemporary newspapers and journals provide valuable historical 
source material both for recounting events and for registering the state of public opin- 
ion. When there are free and vigorous periodicals, representing all shades of the politi- 
cal spectrum, that hypothesis is perbaps true; yet only the naive would presume to write 
a history of occupied Paris during World War II based solely upon "German newspapers 
in the French language," that is, the Parisian journals whose contents were strictly 
controlled by the Nazi occupying authorities. This is not to say that nothing of value 
can be gleaned from a perusal of the occupied newspapers, and Walter uses his mate- 
rials skillfully in presenting a lively account of the material and physical conditions of 
transportation, rationing, black marketing, entertainments, and other outward mani- 
festations of life in the occupied capital. He is much less successful when it comes to 
the "inner life" of the Parisians. Aware of the pitfalls of trying to reconstruct the 
Parisian "state of mind" on the basis of a controlled press, he relies heavily upon books 
published outside France or after the war, particularly Edmond Dubois, Paris sans 
lumière. Unfortunately, he does not seem to be aware of Marcel Baudot's L'opinion pub- 
lique sous l'occupation. Walter has previously written laudatory histories of the French 
Communist party, of the Bolshevik Revolution, and of some of the more radical leaders 
and aspects of the French Revolution. In this book he attempts to clear the French Com- 
munists of the charge of subservience to Russian interests during the Second World 
War. Contrary to the prevailing view that the Communist attitude toward the Nazis 
changed only after June 22, 1941 (when Hitler invaded Russia), Walter states that the 
French Communists actively opposed the Germans from the very beginning of the 
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occupation. His evidence on this point is so flimsy, however, as to leave. me entirely 
unconvinced. 
Case Institute of Technology MELVIN KRANZBERG 


PHILIPPE II. By Orestes Ferrara. Translated from the Spanish by Francis de 
Miomandre and 4. D. Tolédano. (Paris: Éditions Albin Michel. 1961. Pp. 447. 13.50 
new fr.) In his biography of Philip II, Mr. Ferrara sincerely attempts the portrayal of 
the monarch as he is revealed by the momentous events of his century. Discussion of 
Philip's marriages, victories and defeats, the imprisonment and death of his son, his 
efforts to enforce conformity among the Moriscos of Spain and the insurgents of the 
Low Countries by edict or bloody repression pursues this end successfully. An impor- 
tant segment of the work is the illuminating treatment of Philip's zealous and some- 
what paradoxical defense of his faith. While ardently championing Catholicism against 
all threats, his brazen intervention in papal elections, his attitude toward the Council 
of Trent, and his strained relations with the papacy attest to his desire for control in 
ecclesiastical affairs. A finished portrait emerges of a man who undertook responsibilities 
earnestly, a man wedded to the political tenets of nationalism, alienated by the medieval 
imperial view. Spain was Philip's country, the rest of his patrimony to be governed in 
the interest of the national Spanish state. All other concerns were subservient to this in- 
terest, not excepting the Catholic Church. Philip was a man of habitual indecision, pro- 
crastination, and delay, a king who depended on intrigue, the "secret order," and the 
element of surprise. This was a man desirous of peace whose cruelty in suppression of 
discordant elements was savage. The book is based on extensive usc of sources, particu- 
larly the reports of those ubiquitous men of insight, the Venetian ambassadors. The 
reader may well regret that no bibliography is included in this paperback edition. The 
organization seems repetitious, but it is a sound biography that will contribute to the 
dispersal of the remaining mists of the Black Legend. 

University o] Arkansas ANNE RILEY Vizzier 


LA POPULATION CATALANE DE 1553 A 1717: L'IMMIGRATION FRAN- 
CAISE ET LES AUTRES FACTEURS DE SON DÉVELOPPEMENT. By J. Nadal and 
É. Giralt, [École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI” Section. Centre de recherches his- 
toriques. Démographie et sociétés, Volume (IV).] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1960. Pp. xxiii, 
354-) Prior to the eighteenth century, hearth tax rolls and bills of mortality furnished 
the principal data for demographic studies. A count of Catalonian hearths (fogazge) 
was conducted in 1553, but no other "census" was taken until 1717. One of the purposes 
of La population catalane is to investigate intercensal changes, relying upon parish 
records of baptisms, deaths, and marriages. The sheer bulk of the extant records, to say 
nothing of the mechanical problems of deciphering and interpreting them, persuaded 
the two Catalan authors to confine their work to six villages. In the smallest of these, 
Creixell, recorded baptisms ranged from only ı in 1642 to 29 in 1701; in the largest, 
Villafranca, a maximum of 161 baptisms was recorded in 1649, but the minimum of 
73 was reached in 1652. The smallness of the sample justifies the caution with which 
the authors apply the results of their research to the whole population. (Catalonia had 
a population of about 300,000 in 1553 and 500,000 in 1717.) Nevertheless, the data yield 
some interesting and suggestive conclusions. Perhaps the most important generalization 
concerns the high mortality, especially among children, from recurrent epidemics. "But 
in every case the power of recuperation was prodigious." For instance, Villafranca had 
a net loss of 98 inhabitants in 1706-1710, but in 1711-1715 the net increase was 105. 
Following periods of severe plague mortality, as many as a third of all marriages were 
contracted by widows and widowers. The subtitle of this book reveals the major inter- 
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est of the authors. In addition to parish records, they have cambed hospital registers to 
establish the origin, extent, and character of French migration into Catalonia. As early 
as 1457 nearly 8 per cent of the patients in Barcelona’s Santa Creu hospital were natives 
of France, and in 1566 this ratio reached a peak of 48 per cent. Most of the immigrants 
came from the Midi, where “the permanent disequilibrium between the demographic 
and economic conditions constantly produced an overflow of a fraction of the Pyrencan 
population out of its natural geographic limits.” By the same token, relatively favorable 
economic circumstances, such as the rise of wages in the sixteenth century, attracted 
immigrants to Catalonia. But people do not migrate for economic reasons alone. Nadal 
and Giralt discuss, though not thoroughly, such factors as the religious wars and 
brigandage on the northern slopes of the Pyrennees. Unquestionably, they have succeeded 
in their main task of showing "the conspicuous role which French immigrants played 
in the beginnings of modern Catalonia." 

Duke University Rosnznr S. SMITH 


GENERALE MISSIVEN VAN GOUVERNEURS-GENERAAL EN RADEN 
AAN HEREN XVII DER VERENIGDE OOSTINDISCHE COMPAGNIE. Volume 
I, 1610-1638. Edited by W. Ph. Coolhaas. [Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatien, Grote 
Serie, Number 104.] (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1960. Pp. xxiv, 782.) This is the 
first of a planned ten-volume edition of the so-called Generale Missiven, that is, sum- 
mary accounts one or more of which were written every year by the governor-general 
in council to the directors of the Dutch East India Company, of the company's affairs 
throughout Asia. According to plan, the whole period from 1610 to 1800 will be cov- 
ered. It is thus a very burdensome task of difficult selection as only about one-sixteenth 
of the existing material will be published. The present volume shows, however, how 
well Professor Coolhaas has succeeded. The edition should only be used in connection 
with the other important Dutch publications of source material, the editor having left 
out what has been published elsewhere. A substantial portion of Volume I deals with 
the Dutch factories and settlements outside Indonesia and reveals information on 
matters of economic historical interest. The summary character of the Generale Missiven 
means that in a way they may serve as an introduction to the most comprehensive 
collection of letters received by the company's European headquarters from the East. 
University of Copenhagen Krisror GLAMANN 


SØNDERBORG BYS HISTORIE. Volume I. Edited by Holger Hjelholt. (Sénder- 
borg: Dy-Po Bogforlag. 1960. Pp. 349.) The history of the Danish town of Sønderborg, 
at the mouth of the Als Sund, a narrow strait that separates the island of Als from 
Jutland, is deeply interwoven with that of the duchy of Slesvig and with the activities 
of the Danish crown. The town itself grew up beneath a medieval castle which probably 
was built by Valdemar the Great in the twelfth century on a strategic position in the 
Baltic Sea near the entrance of Flensborg Fjord. The present volume dealing with the 
period down to 1864, when Sønderborg was bombarded and conquered by the Prussian 
army, views its history against a general background. The work is one of a steadily 
growing number of recent Danish town histories of a scholarly stamp. All the con- 
tributors to the present account are on intimate terms with their subject. Under the edi- 
torship of Dr. Holger Hjelholt, who has made many outstanding contributions to the his- 
tory of Sønderjylland, the work is solidly based on the available sources and is complete 
as to the various aspects of past town life. The material seems to be well organized; the 
story is told in a straightforward and nonchauvinistic manner. Johanne Skovgaard cov- 
ered the period until 1667 when Sønderborg came under the direct rule of the Danish 
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kings. Johan Hvidtfeldt treats the following era to 1807, while Hjelholt has written 
about the nineteenth century in partial collaboration with the late O. Kyhl. 
University of Copenhagen Krisror GLAMANN 


INN I EINVELDET, 1657-1661. By Halvdan Koht. [Krisear i norsk historie.] (Oslo: 
H. Aschehoug & Co. 1960. Pp. 151.) During the past decade or so, Norway's veteran 
historian, Halvdan Koht, has, among other writings, been preparing a series of six 
special studies of "Critical Periods in Norwegian History” from the early Middle Ages 
to the period of tumult following the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. He began with 
Norway's first king, Harald Fairhair, in the ninth century, continued with Sverre 
Sigurdsson in the twelfth and Queen Margaret in the fourteenth centuries, and closed 
with Inn i Einveldet (Entering into Absolutism), where he gives a significant account 
of Denmark-Norway's desperate effort to survive during the years 1657-1661. On the 
war that broke out in 1658 and ended in 1660, much has been written by competent 
northern scholars. But while Danish historian J. A. Fridericia laid the blame for starting 
it squarely on Denmark-Norway's King Frederick II, Koht feels that the Danish 
nobles should perhaps share the blame and that a fresh expert appraisal might change 
the traditional view. From the early sixteenth century, Norway's middle class developed 
economic rather than political interests by increasing their attention to forests, ships, 
fish, scattered farms, and a few small but promising seaports. The burghers and land- 
owners had inherited certain privileges which the few nobles were too weak to help 
them preserve. With Norway facing west, toward England, the Netherlands, and 
France, with Denmark accepting the mercantilist idea of having its trade under central 
control, and with Copenhagen as the economic capital of the entire monarchy, Nor- 
wegian economy was confronted with a real problem that "might well come to assume 
a national flavor.” In preparing for what seemed an inevitable conflict, both sides 
looked in all directions for help. When Charles Gustavus decided to invade Denmark 
and Norway, he was opposed by armies led mainly by German-born and trained officers, 
but superiority in power and numbers, and some lucky accidents in his favor, assured 
a Swedish victory. He died before the final peace treaty, which was signed by his son, 
Charles X. When the first competent Swedish historian of this period, F. F. Carlson, 
remarked: "Thus everywhere Charles X was in touch with the great political forces 
[intressen] which stirred up all of Europe," Koht’s rejoinder is that “it may rather 
be said dreams of power kept going to the head of the Palatine king, and that here we 
see some of the Great Power madness for which his grandson [Charles XII] would 
have to pay dearly.” This interesting book, written in Koht-style new Norwegian, 
reflects the wisdom of a scholar who knows his sources intimately and has the his- 
torical perspective needed for their appraisal. 
University of California, Los Angeles WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD 


SVERIGES FÓRSTA BANKSEDLAR: STOCKHOLMS BANCOS SEDELUT- 
GIVNING, 1661-1688 [with a summary in English]. By Aleksandrs Platbärzdis. 
(Stockholm: Sveriges Riksbank. 1960. Pp. 234, plates.) To help commemorate the ter- 
centenary of the issuance of bank notes in Sweden, the Bank of Sweden (Sverige: 
Riksbank) has published this handsome, well-illustrated, and well-documented work 
on the first Swedish and European bank notes of their kind. The author has used 
difficult archival materials with skill and presents a clear picture of a pioneering ven- 
ture. Stockholms Banco was founded in 1657 under the direction of Johan Palmstruch 
and was the predecessor of the present Bank of Sweden (begun in 1668). Its history, the 
bank notes themselves, watermarks, paper, counterfeiting, as well as much biographical 
information are presented in a scholarly manner which makes the book of great 
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value to economic historians interested in seventeenth-century money and banking. 
University of California, Riverside Ernst EKMAN 


ZUR POLITÖKONOMISCHEN IDEOLOGIE IN DEUTSCHLAND VOR 1850 
UND ANDERE STUDIEN. By Jurgen Kuczynski. [Die Geschichte der Lage der 
Arbeiter unter dem Kapitalismus. Part r, Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter in 
Deutschland von 1789 bis zur Gegenwart, Volume X.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1960. 
Pp. vi, 176. DM 11.) Volume X of a multivolume study of the history of the working 
class under capitalism, this work includes five separate but unrelated parts. A survey of 
economic doctrines prevailing in Germany before 1850 comprises the first third of 
the book. The following sections, each of which include contemporary documentary 
material, describe German resistance to the introduction of industrial machinery, the 
much-publicized 1844 Silesian weavers’ strike, the economic concepts of certain dis- 
tinguished German novelists and poets, and the Russian collaboration in “liberating” 
Germany from Napoleonic rule. The author is at his best when he discusses the eco- 
nomic outlook of the German cameralists, whom he describes as primarily tax theorists, 
and when he relates the principles of the German physiocrats such as Schlettwein and 
Mauvillon to economic conditions then (1750-1800) prevailing in southwestern Ger- 
many and to their French intellectual forerunners. Kuczynski’s insight into the relation- 
ship of the cameralists, physiocrats, and the so-called historical school of German econo- 
mists to the stage of German economic development contemporary to their time and 
his failure to place Marx in that same context are eloquent testimony to the intensity of 
his ideological commitment. His view that recurrent economic crises and the rise of a 
leisure class constitute symptoms of a collapsing economic system may be heroic Marx- 
ism, but it ignores the realities of an evolving industrial economy. Early nineteenth- 
century German Ludditism, excerpts from the economic writings of Immermann, Will- 
komm, and Goethe, and the woeful tale of the insurgent Silesian weavers are cited 
primarily as ammunition to impugn the emerging capitalist system. Kuczynski’s mis- 
sionary zeal transcends all bounds of propriety when, in connection with the German- 
Russian collaboration of 1812, he writes, “we all, Arndt, the great leaders of the Soviet 
country and tens of thousands of us and perhaps hundreds of thousands of we active 
German anti-fascists, belong to one world, the world of progress and freedom!” 
Pennsylvania State University | ALFRED G. PUNDT 


REVOLUTIONÄRE POLITIK UND ROTE FELDPOST, 1878-1890. By Ernst 
Engelberg. (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1959. Pp. xiv, 291. DM 8.50.) This study of 
the “revolutionary politics” of German Social Democracy from 1878 to 1890 by one 
of East Germany's leading historians is a combination of scholarship and propaganda. 
Engelberg's propagandistic purpose is "to call special attention to some of the historical 
and moral-political achievements of the German working class. and above all of its 
party," in the hope that the book will help the “Social Democratic workers remember 
the best traditions of their party" and thereby "contribute toward the creation of unified 
action by the German working class against West German militarism and imperialism." 
In pursuing this purpose the author nevertheless makes a contribution of some value 
concerning the illegal activity of the party. Working from the unpublished materials in 
the archive of the Social Democratic party, presently in Amsterdam, he gives an infor- 
mative account of the management and illegal distribution of Der Sozialdemokrat, the 
party organ published first in Zurich and later in London. The evidence shows that 
although Bebel was never on the staff of the paper, he held a commanding position in 
determining its policies. In a long appendix, Engelberg publishes for the first time 
a detailed description of the paper's illegal distribution, written in 1895 by Julius 
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Motteler, the “Red Post Master” who directed the operation. On the larger problem of 
interpreting party policy Engelberg is less successful. He correctly points out that the 
Social Democrats, while engaging in limited illegal activity, were opposed to the crea- 
tion of a secret conspiratorial organization. He calls this an “Anti-Secret-Society Tactic” 
which combined legal and illegal, parliamentary and nonparliamentary activities. He 
obscures the actual situation, however, because he is too preoccupied to demonstrate that 
this "Anti-Secret-Society Tactic,” credited especially to Bebel, had a thoroughly Marxist 
revolutionary character. The weakness of Engelberg’s interpretation is his failure to 
recognize that Bebel’s support of the “Anti-Secret-Society Tactic” does not distinguish 
him from his moderate and non-Marxist opponents within the party. These “oppor- 
tunists,” for whom Engelberg has so much contempt, also rejected the establishment 
of a secret conspiratorial organization, and the combination of legal and illegal, 
parliamentary and nonparliamentary activities completely suited their purely reformist 
intentions. 

University of California, Berkeley Vernon L. LDTKE 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1918-1945. SERIES D (1937- 
1945). VOLUME XI, THE WAR YEARS, SEPTEMBER 1, 1940-JANUARY 31, 1941. 
[Department of State Publication 7083.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office. 1960. Pp. xciv, 1267. $4.75.) This fascinating documentary cross section of 
German diplomacy after the spectacular military gains of 1940 amply illustrates the 
complexity of Germany's external relations from September 1940 through January 
1941. The defeat of the Netherlands, Belgium, and France created a host of new prob- 
lems which, together with the uncertainty about the political future of the defeated 
states, rendered the implementation of the armistice agreements most difficult. New 
regimes, ideological movements professing a kinship to National Socialism, economic 
exploitation, and military occupation, all contributed to the difficulty of a situation, 
which was further compounded by the continuation of the war against Britain. In an 
interesting aside, the editors have included key Haushofer and Hess papers to document 
the unusual peace mission of Hitler’s deputy. Not even relations with Spain and Italy 
were devoid of irritations and disappointments for the Germans. While Franco refused 
to join the Axis powers in war and thus forced the abandonment of plans to seize 
Gibraltar, Mussolini launched his disastrous campaign against Greece, which, ulti- 
mately, contributed to a fateful delay of the German invasion of Russia. A large seg- 
ment of the documentation assembled in this volume chronicles the growing differences 
between Germany and the Soviet Union. The seeds of discord had been long present, 
and a clash between the two continental would-be arbiters seemed unavoidable. Political, 
economic, territorial, and other differences were profound and were accentuated by 
the implications of the Vienna Awards and the Tripartite Pact. Only the belief in the 
inevitability of war against Russia offers a rational explanation for the pattern of 
German diplomacy in Eastern Europe. The selection of areas, topics, and documents 
may be open to criticism in certain instances. Little would be gained, however, from 
such an exercise. The editors were faced with a difficult task, considering the large 
mass of documentation, and they are to be complimented for their judicious selection 
of documents and their high editorial standards. 

Alexandria, Virginia WILLARD ALLEN FLETCHER 


DAILY LIFE IN FLORENCE IN THE TIME OF THE MEDICI. By J. Lucas- 
Dubreton. Translated by A. Lytton Sells. [Daily Life Series.] (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1961. Pp. 324. $4.50.) Beginning with the lovely philosophical tales of the 
fourteenth century novélliére, Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, on the origins of the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines, and concluding with the Göfterdämmerung of the debauched last Medici, 
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the author never permits the results of modern scholarship to intrude upon his gos- 
samer narrative. He shuns recent researches into Florentine origins and attributes the 
birth of the city to a mysterious causative force that shattered "the twilight of the 
Feudal Era." The city is saved at critical moments from the machinations of the more 
or less Germanic nobility by a turn of the wheel of fortune. The legendary history of 
Lorenzo and Savonarola is followed by a description of the sixteenth century that 
evokes images of Musset's Lorenzaccio and shades of Webster's The White Devil. All 
of this has a charm and is heightened by the engaging company we meet along the 
way. We make a pilgrimage to Loretto with Bartolomeo Masi, we are introduced to 
the literary men of the quattrocento through the gentle biographies of Bisticci, and 
we suffer through the mundane concerns of the diarist, Landucci. We are even per- 
mitted to eavesdrop when Raffaella, the experienced matron, advises her young charge: 
"Sin if you can't resist, but maintain your good reputation." After this maxim of 
Tartuffe's, we learn that Petrarch was the first modern man because he knew how to 
get on in the world and was an Epicurean. Finally, the author presents a piece of advice 
from Della Casa's Galateo which our times might well heed: “Refrain from long de- 
scriptions of your dreams as if they were wonderful or important." The reputation of 
the French for writing excellent popular history will gain little from this work. The 
very serious and little-investigated subject of an Italian Renaissance gentleman through 
an analysis of the Florentine manuals, books of etiquette, and diaries remains to be 
done and could provide us with much-needed insight into a less philosophical facet of 
the studia humanitatis. The English translation of this work needs improvement: in 
speaking of the death of Ferdinand I, the phrase, "regretté de tous," is rendered, "every- 
body regretted him." It is to be hoped, however, that the precious section treating 
Maria Maddalena, une gaillarde allemande, the wife of Cosimo II, "qui le fatigue 
beaucoup," will retain its priceless English translation. 

Western Reserve University Marvin B. BECKER 


IL TEMPO DI ALESSANDRO VI PAPA E DI FRA GIROLAMO SAVONA- 
ROLA. By Giovanni Soranzo. [Pubblicazioni dell’Universitä Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, 
Third Series, Scienze storiche, Volume L] (Milan: Società Editrice Vita e Pensiero. 
1960. Pp. 348. L. 4,000.) At last a champion has come forward to speak on behalf of 
the much-maligned Alexander VI. Having entered the lists, he also challenges the 
present-day protagonists of Savonarola. In this age, when all value judgments are 
suspect, one would have thought that this defender of the Borgia pope would have 
come from the ranks of the historical relativists, or perhaps from the poet-historians 
who might well have placed the pontiff and the friar in a tragic perspective where each 
is seen as trapped by circumstances, and his own vision of reality, into being man 
instead of saint or devil. The author, who has been preparing the way with publications 
since 1950 and has already broken lances with Picotti over Alexander, comes in a very 
different guise. He is a historian without a commitment to methodology but with a 
strong sense of morality; he refers to himself as “lo storico sereno" and promises that 
he will avoid using sources that are biased. This eliminates the necessity for studying 
Savonarola's sermons, but requires a reading of public documents. After a review of 
these allegedly impartial sources, he eulogizes Alexander's patience and generosity, 
while confessing his stupification at the arrogant Savonarola's audacity and presump- 
tion. He advises the reader that there are forces in the world today, "some Dominicans,” 
working for the friar's beatification, just as there are "adversaries of the church" who 
are attacking Alexander. In fairness to the author, it must be stated that Villari, 
Schnitzer, and, most recently, Ridolfi are indeed open to criticism on these charges. 
Their works are replete with the hosannas and dirges that accompany just such events, 
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but unfortunately the author has added his voice to the metahistorical chorus, instead 
of resisting this ominous trend. The book is divided into four parts: the first being 
some contemporary views of Savonarola and Alexander; the second, and best portion, 
dealing with Alexander at the time of Charles VIII's descent into Italy. Here the author 
scores some points against Pepe's La politica dei Borgia, but overstates his case. The 
third section is concerned with Alexander's "magnanimous" treatment of the trouble- 
some friar, and finally we have the story of the intrigues of Cardinal Giuliano della 
Rovere against the long-suffering Alexander. Here the author seeks to correct Pastor's 
too favorable view of the former by showing that the cardinal also used his ecclesi- 
astical position to further the interests of his family. It is a pity that the disasters of pro- 
and anticlerical scholarship have not served as a warning to the author, for many of 
Alexander’s actions do indeed merit reappraisal, and Soranzo does have much new 
material that could have served this purpose. Pepe performed a much more difficult 
rescue when he saved the historical Caesar Borgia from the literary artistry of Machia- 
velli, and this gives hope to those who are interested in recovering the pope and the 
friar from the realm of metahistory. 

Western Reserve University Marvin B. BECKER 


VITA PUBBLICA E CLASSI POLITICHE DEL VICEREGNO NAPOLETANO 
(1656-1734). By Raffaele Colapietra. [Politica e Storia, Number 6.] (Rome: Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura. 1961. Pp. xvii, 277.) For Benedetto Croce the history of Italy as 
such began only in 1870 when Italy achieved national unity. What preceded unification 
can best be studied in the mosaic of Italy's many political divisions. Thus, the history of 
each state is important for an understanding of the whole. The kingdom of Naples had 
a long history of separatism. Its many phases and problems have been the subject of a 
vast literature in which Serra's seventeenth-century analysis of its economic decline and 
Giannone's history in the eighteenth century hold prominent places. More recently, 
Croce, Nicolini, Schipa, and Cortese have laid the foundations of careful research, which 
is being continued by the present generation of young historians. Professor Colapietra 
studies in some detail the period from 1656, the year of the great plague that decimated 
Naples, to 1734, when Neapolitans. were on the eve of achieving independent status 
under Charles IV. Social mobility characterized this period. The domination of the old 
baronial feudal families was being whittled away by new social pressure groups drawn 
from the lesser nobility and the legal profession. Public spirit grew, and the city of 
Naples became a cultural and political center. These new elements demanded political 
and economic reforms and curtailment of ecclesiastical power and abuses. At the same 
time, poverty and want afflicted the provinces, where corruption and disregard of the 
law prevailed. Popular dissatisfaction against Spanish rule, which had flared up in the 
abortive revolt of Masaniello in 1647, became more widespread and articulate. The out- 
break of the War of the Spanish Succession spawned French and Austrian factions as 
Neapolitans balanced one claimant against the other in the hope of gaining better con- 
ditions for themselves. Habsburg sympathizers among the nobility tried unsuccessfully 
to mobilize public support through the Macchia conspiracy. Colapietra's work, based on 
extensive research among primary sources in the archives of the Società Napoletana di 
Storia Patria and the Biblioteca Nazionale of Naples, traces in detail the political ac- 
tivity of this period and delineates the ferment, instability, and controversies that char- 
acterized it. His book is a scholarly addition to the bibliography on southern Italy. 
Radcliffe Institute for Independent Study EMILIANA P. NOETHER 


PIETRO GIANNONE: RIFORMATORE E STORICO. By Brunello Vigezei. [Isti- 
tuto Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, Studi e ricerche storiche, Number 11.] (Milan: Feltrinelli 
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Editore. 1961. Pp. 340. L. 2,500.) A Neapolitan historian of the eighteenth century, 
Pietro Giannone wrote two great works, the Iszoria civile and the Triregno, which have 
been subject to the most diverse interpretations, The first ninety-nine pages of this work 
are devoted to the historiography of Giannone. Croce, Gentile, and F. Nicolini have seen 
in him an anticlerical animated by a positivist philosophy, influenced by a Protestant 
view of history, and tinged with the spirit of Voltaire. De Ruggiero saw in him the ulti- 
mate Ghibelline, too preoccupied with his attack on clerical pretentions to observe that 
Cartesianism would undercut the use of history as a weapon. Corsano emphasized his 
definitely religious concern. After discussing these and many other evaluations, the 
author analyzes the Istoria civile and then the Triregno. He might perhaps better have 
reversed the order, because the latter work sets forth the presuppositions more clearly. 
Of the three kingdoms: earthly, celestial, and papal, the earthly begins with the creation 
and takes shape in the people of Israel. In the sacred book of this people, the Old Testa- 
ment, Giannone failed to discover a belief in personal immortality and saw here a con- 
firmation of the view of Pomponazzi that soul and body cannot exist apart. Immortality 
will therefore be postponed to the judgment day, when souls and bodies will be re- 
united, and in the interim there can be no hell, heaven, or purgatory, no saints to inter- 
cede in heaven, and no indulgences on earth. The celestial kingdom stems from Christ, 
who gave to history a dynamic thrust too great to be contained within the forms of the 
apostolic age. The subsequent development of the Church is not, therefore, to be con- 
sidered necessarily a corruption, but there was corruption, namely, in the fusion of Chris- 
tianity with Alexandrian, that is Platonic philosophy and its doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul. The third kingdom is that of the papacy, admirable as an institution, per- 
verted in some of its dogmas, and especially in its encroachments upon the state. Gian- 
none envisaged an ultimate harmony in which the Catholic Church, the nationalist states, 
and modern science would lie down together like the lion and the lamb in paradise. The 
Istoria civile is a history of Naples, embracing as background the history of the West 
from classical antiquity. Giannone again stands in awe of such mighty popes as Gregory 
I, Gregory VII, and Innocent III while splashing vitriol on the Spanish vice-regent who, 
in the sixteenth century, introduced the Inquisition to Naples. The author points out the 
many ambiguities and inconsistencies in Giannone. With Machiavelli, he admires virtu. 
The Church is an imposing edifice reared by the energy of man and not resting on fus 
divinum. At the same time, it is the custodian of a divine revelation and a saving 
dogma, though only a minimum of dogma is necessary for salvation. Here the En- 
lightenment speaks in the wake of Erasmus. Giannone takes his stand on natural law 
and yet considers it sacrilege to disobey the will of the prince. His greatness lies not in 
the achievement of an integrated system but in comprehensiveness. He endeavored to 
encompass history from the angles of politics, finance, culture, sociology, jurisprudence, 
and religion and displayed a capacity both to delineate broad movements and to portray 
graphically salient figures. 

Yale University Rotanp H. Banton 


OF TYRANNY. By Vittorio Alfieri. Translated, edited, and with an introduction by 
Julius A. Molinaro and Beatrice Corrigan, (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1961. 
Pp. xxxvi, 120. $4.75.) A “typical example of a revolutionary state of mind" rather than 
an original political treatise, Della tirannide was written by Alfieri in 1777, when he was 
only twenty-eight years old. Now, almost two hundred years later, Della tirannide ap- 
pears in its first English translation in a lucid and accurate version, prefaced with an 
informative introduction and supplemented with useful notes, by Professors Molinaro 
and Corrigan of the University of Toronto. Della tirannide reflects Alfieri's hatred of 
absolutism in any form. In his autobiography he was to admit that some of his youthful 
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outbursts in Della tirannide had been mistaken, but he never repudiated its basic de- 
mand for individual liberty. 
Radcliffe Institute for Independent Study EMILIANA P. NOETHER 


L'INDUSTRIA LANIERA E COTONIERA IN PIEMONTE DAL 1831 AL 1861. 
By Guido Quazza. [Istituto per la storia del Risorgimento italiano, Comitato di Torino. 
Pubblicazioni predisposte dal Comitato torinese dell'Istituto per la storia del Risorgi- 
mento per il centenario del 1861, Number 7.] (Turin: Museo Nazionale del Risorgi- 
mento. 1961. Pp. 332.) Heavily documented and laden with charts, maps, and sta- 
tistics, this history of the Piedmontese textile industry from 1831 to 1861 will be of 
some interest to political and social historians. These years were a turning point in the 
development of the industry, marking its passage from the old forms, domestic craft 
production in a mercantilist economy, to the factory system. It was a gradual trans- 
formation rather than a revolution, for in mechanizing all branches of the textile in- 
dustry Piedmont lagged behind Lombardy, the most advanced region of Italy. Pied- 
montese textile men were not a homogeneous group, but the very conditions of the 
industry made them rather alike. Some entrepreneurs belonged to the Piedmontese 
industrial "aristocracy," especially in the woolen industry, and often took tbe lead in 
introducing new methods. Wool processing in Piedmont during the Restoration was 
still a state-regulated handicraft activity, and the first improvements were made not in 
machinery, but in breeds of wool-bearing sheep. Spinning machinery, on the other hand, 
was brought to Piedmont by foreign enterprisers, French or Swiss innovators originally 
attracted to the region by the Napoleonic regime, and often remaining after 1815, 
usually in association with local interests. Another element among Piedmontese textile 
men consisted of merchants, sometimes from outside the textile market itself, who in- 
vested in the industry in order to profit from new techniques. In the second generation 
of industrial development these three types of entrepreneur were often joined by crafts 
masters or technicians who had risen. Textile mills were usually run as family businesses, 
and there were almost no joint-stock companies in the industry. There were no specu- 
lators among Piedmontese textile men and no easy money. Puritanically self-disciplined, 
they regulated their factories rigidly, but often took a charitable, paternalistic line with 
the obedient workingman. Tasteless, often inbred textile families raised their children 
to work hard and keep business secrets. Cavour's program of free trade and national 
unity found little favor among these men, unprepared for such challenges and ad. 
ventures, 

University of California, Berkeley RICHARD A. WEBSTER 


ITALY IN INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION: THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
HER LIBERAL ECONOMIC POLICIES. By Karel Holbik. (Padua: Casa Editrice Dott. 
Antonio Milani. 1959. Pp. xv, 158. L. 2,000.) In this study of postwar Italy Professor 
Holbik places the operation of the Italian economy against the broad background of 
the world economy. He is fully aware of the drearier problems facing an Italy attempt- 
ing to expand its industrial capacities without such fundamental requirements as coal 
and tron within its own borders. But he sees the correction of the exchange rate between 
the lira and the dollar beginning in 1946, the lowering of restrictive tariffs, and co- 
operation in general with such international efforts as the Organization of European 
Economic Cooperation as beneficial acts both for Italy and for the rest of Europe. Much 
of the book discusses the “liberalizing” tendencies developed through Italy’s role in in- 
ternational economic activities. In this age of managed currencies and collective interna- 
tional arrangements, such liberal trends at best imply not a return to the doctrinaire 
concepts of nineteenth-century liberalism but rather cooperation within a broad pattern 
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of world trade overviewed by international management. That economic integration 
may some day be accompanied by political federation in Europe seems as well to be a 
liberal hope. The reader familiar with Italian history will meet again in the southern 
problem that eternal nemesis of the good life for thousands of Italians. In this instance, 
if it is possible, this perennial affliction seems even more tragic. For it is set against the 
backdrop of vast expenditures for land reform, reclamation, and housing which have 
had uncertain results. The book is filled with statistics on Italy’s economic life between 
1946 and 1956. It will be valuable to the student of Italian affairs, but the layman will 
find it more difficult, for it demands a knowledge of international affairs and of eco- 
nomic terminology. Prophecy of a still brighter future is not to be found here; rather 
there is the implication that despite the comparatively earnest efforts of Italy's statesmen 
and merchants, the road ahead though paved with good intentions will be rough. 
Wisconsin State College, La Crosse George R. GILKEY 


UNGARN UND DER GEHEIME MITARBEITERKREIS KAISER LEOPOLDS 
IL. By Denis Silagi. [Südosteuropäische Arbeiten, Number 57.] (Munich: Verlag R. 
Oldenbourg. 1961. Pp. viii, 156.) In the absence of a full.scale biography of Emperor 
Leopold II, any substantial contribution in depth to his reign deserves a cordial wel- 
come. This orderly, attractively written monograph, the fragment of a larger work now 
in progress, reveals much about Leopold IPs dealings with and schemings in Hungary 
during his brief rule. Freshly arrived in Vienna from the grand ducal office in Florence, 
the monarch's ambivalence on domestic and foreign affairs reflected, at least in part, 
the tumultuous ferment of his age. “In der Innenpolitik war Leopold modern," we read, 
"er stand gleichsam mit einem Fuss im rg. Jahrhundert. In der auswärtigen Politk war 
er ein Traditionalist, gerade zu Theresianisch, ein Mensch des ancien regime." Al 
though Leopold reversed many of the innovations of his "revolutionary" predecessor, 
he instituted reforms in police administration and education, for instance, that may be 
called "modern." Certain of the value of publicity and propaganda in the conduct of 
state affairs, he freely invoked the press and secret patriotic societies in struggles with 
the rebellious faction of the Magyar nobility. The chief agents of the crown in this pro- 
gram were Franz Gotthardi, sometime police chief in Pest, L. A. Hoffmann, journalist 
turned university professor, and Ánton von Szalkay, soldier of misfortune and remark- 
able linguist. Original documents, mostly on the Hungarian secret society, “Assoziation,” 
make up an appendix. If the author had annotated his extensive bibliography, it would 
have been more valuable. No index is supplied. 

University of Rochester ARTHUR J. May 


DIE BADENISCHEN SPRACHENVERORDNUNGEN VON 1897: THRE GEN- 
ESIS UND IHRE AUSWIRKUNGEN VORNEHMLICH AUF DIE INNEROSTER- 
REICHISCHEN ALPENLÄNDER. Volume I. By Berthold Sutter. [Veröffentlichungen 
der Kommission für neuere Geschichte Österreichs, Number 46.] (Graz-Kóln: Verlag 
Hermann Böhlaus Nachf. 1960. Pp. 310. DM 20.) The ordinances of 1897, establishing 
the parity of the German and Czech languages in the administration of Bohemia, opened 
the final phase of the decline of parliamentarism in Imperial Austria. The Prime Min- 
ister, Count Badeni, hoped to secure a favorable majority in the legislature by making 
what seemed to him a minor concession to the Young Czechs. Instead he released a 
whirlwind of national resentments that not only brought about his downfall, but made 
orderly parliamentary procedure impossible. Thereafter government by decree became 
the only way out of an impasse which did not end until the collapse of the state in 1918. 
In the first of what will be two volumes dealing with the Badeni ordinances, Berthold 
Sutter demonstrates that his work is exhaustive, even if not quite definitive. He begins 
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with magisterial leisureliness by examining the development of the nationality problem 
- in Bohemia from Joseph II, through the Age of Metternich and the Revolution of 1848, 
to the formative years of the Dual Monarchy. Then, about midway in the book come 
the events of early 1897, described in minute detail drawn from archival sources. Lastly, 
there is an account of the initial reaction to the ordinances and the onset of the storm. 
No one could possibly charge the author with a sin of factual omission. His interpreta- 
tions, however, are more vulnerable to attack. He tries hard to consider all sides of the 
tortured nationality problem; he admits that the Germans were often unsympathetic 
toward the Czechs, and sometimes arrogant. But the real villain of his piece is Slav 
chauvinism, which he sees opposing every reasonable compromise, encompassing the 
fall of the Empire, oppressing the Sudetenland during the republic, and finally com- 
mitting in 1945 the "most frightful and barbaric transgression against humanity," the 
expulsion of the Germans. As for frightful and barbaric transgressions against humanity, 
de gustibus non disputandum. But with respect to the Badeni ordinances, Sutter comes 
close to saying the last word. 

University of Wisconsin Turoporr S. HAMEROW 


MAGYARORSZÁG ÉS A MÁSODIK VILÁGHÁBORÚ: TITKOS DIPLOMÁCIAI 
OKMÁNYOK A HÁBORÚ ELÖZMENYEIHEZ ES TÖRTENETEHEZ [Hungary 
and World War II: Secret Diplomatic Documents Pertaining to the Prewar and War 
History]. Compiled by Magda dám et al. [Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Institute 
of Historical Sciences.] ([Budapest:] Kossuth Publishing House. 1959. Pp. 550. Ft. 40.) 
This long-awaited volume of 178 heretofore largely unpublished documents, dated be- 
tween February 1, 1933, and October 16, 1944, consists primarily of diplomatic reports, 
notes, ministerial instructions, and minutes of all-important cabinet meetings that 
helped shape Hungary’s foreign policy during the period. These sources deal over- 
whelmingly with Hungarian-German relations, and only a few other phases, chiefly 
Italian with some Russian as well as British and American. Most of these documents 
are housed in the National Archives at Budapest. They contain some startling revelations. 
There was, for example, secret and lasting Polish-Rumanian collaboration against the 
Hungarian government in order to prevent the March 1939 occupation of Carpathian 
Ruthenia by Hungarian troops. The mutually suspicious German-Hungarian rela- 
tions, particularly after Hungary's disputed role in the 1938 Sudeten crisis, could never 
improve. In the light of these papers, it is owing to Regent Horthy's exceedingly inde- 
cisive policy and the traditional pro-German attitude of the army officers that no positive 
steps were taken to eventually leave the German sphere of influence. Furthermore, as 
reflected in this archival material, the uncertain line of Hungary's wartime policy was 
also attributable to the nation's century-old fear of the Russians and its experience with 
the short-lived Hungarian Soviet Republic of 1919. The documents are arranged in nine 
chapters representing the most significant phases of international developments focused 
around Hungary. Each chapter has a well-documented study by Magda Ádám, Gyula 
Juhász, Lajos Kerekes, or László Zsigmond, who prepared a general] introduction. Final 
conclusions are often in line with the pattern of the Marxist-Leninist ideology and 
thereby disregard some basic facts so convincingly expressed in the sources. A chronol- 
ogy of events, lists of the Hungarian governments and of the Hungarian and foreign 
diplomatic corps, and a fourteen-page index complete the editorial work. 

Library of Congress Francis S. WAGNER 


STALINIST RULE IN THE UKRAINE: A STUDY OF THE DECADE OF 
MASS TERROR (1929-1939). By Hryhory Kostiuk. [Institute for the Study of the 
USSR, Series I, Number 47.] (Munich: the Institute. 1960. Pp. xiv, 162.) Hryhory 
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Kostiuk describes with remarkable objectivity how Stalin's NKVD and the Russian 
Communist party invented Ukrainian “fascist” and “Trotskyite” organizations and then 
liquidated the Ukraine’s intellectual and political leaders under charges that they were 
members of these mythical organizations. The dual purpose of these purges, Kostiuk 
concludes, was to make the Ukraine completely submissive to Stalin’s will and to root 
out every manifestation of Ukrainian nationalism. This study demonstrates, almost in- 
advertently, the operation of a significant historical process that has as yet attracted 
little scholarly attention. Since 1917 the Ukraine has had a mysterious way of wooing 
even the most intransigent Russian Communist working under its skies to the belief 
that it must be governed as a separate national entity by men who thoroughly com- 
prehend its cultural uniqueness. One consequence of this process in the 1930’s was that 
many Communists sent to destroy Ukrainian nationalism remained to defend it untl 
they were themselves destroyed. The book is a useful addition to the literature of the 
purges and the history of the Ukraine under Soviet rule. 

Michigan State University ARTHUR E. ADAMS 


NEAR EAST 


LE ROI SAUD, OU L'ORIENT A L'HEURE DES RELEVES, By Benoist-Mechin. 
(Paris: Éditions Albin Michel. 1960. Pp. 575. 18 new fr.) Benoist-Méchin approaches his 
subject with the belief that “the revolt in the desert” has been relieved by the “revolu- 
tion of the cities,” that the motive force of the Arab revival has shifted from Arabia to 
the fertile lands bordering it. Hence he is able to make King Saud the principal figure 
in his title, even though President Nasser is the central figure in his narrative, The book 
is primarily a treatment of Near Eastern internal and external politics from around 
1952 to the Jordanian crisis of 1957. The Suez crisis of 1956 receives far more attention 
than does any other one topic. In addition, there are occasional flash backs, including a 
fairly long one in the case of Egypt. As a general review of a very important series of 
events, the book is quite useful. The accounts of Nasser's rise to power and of the Suez 
crisis are the most detailed ones yet to appear in a general discussion such as this. But 
the book must be used with caution. The notion that King Ibn-Saud was the center of 
the earlier Arab movement is a myth. The treatment of the Suez crisis relies heavily on 
French accounts which, while very plausible, still cannot be evaluated. There are too 
many serious errors, some directly significant to the author's conclusions, which include: 
that American oil companies did not participate in the Kuwait Oil Company and the 
Iraq Petroleum Company until 1951-1952; that Pan-Turanianism has been important in 
Turkish foreign policy since 1936; that the Ummah party won a majority in the 
Sudanese elections. Finally, the author very inaccurately compares Nasser's negotiations 
with the British to those of Sidgi. The fact is that Sidgi, in 1946, got far better terms 
for Egypt than did Nasser in 1953-1954. 

University of Illinois l C. Ernest Dawn 


THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF IRAQ. By Kathleen M. Langley. [Harvard Mid- 
dle Eastern Monographs, Number 5.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies of Harvard University; distrib. by Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 313. 
$5.50.) Most essays on economic development are concerned with creating world sta- 
bility and peace by improving the material condition of mankind. This book is no ex- 
ception. The author defines economic development as "the efforts made by nations to 
provide a better standard of living for all... and not just to provide increased prosperity 
for a privileged few." Furthermore, her purpose is to trace the growth of industry in 
Iraq and "to assess the charge of those who hold that it was impeded under the hapless 
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Hashemite regime.” In general, Dr. Langley concludes, somewhat ambiguously, that, 
with qualifications, the charge is justified. She believes also that the failure of the 
Hashemite regime to improve living conditions was a cause of the coup of 1958. Some 
of her specific conclusions, however, seern to contradict these theses. Real wages rose 
substantially during 1954-1957. During the same period, as a result of the increase in 
wages and the government's bread program, the consumption of flour increased 
sharply, and starvation virtually disappeared in Baghdad. Clearly, the relation of eco- 
nomics to politics in Iraq is a complicated matter. Furthermore, the purely economic 
considerations are not simple. Dr. Langley concludes that the failure of the Hashemite 
authorities to develop a chemical industry was one of their outstanding mistakes. Yet 
she provides cogent arguments for this policy. Such seeming contradictions and am- 
biguities stern from the nature of the author's accomplishment. Despite her desire to 
contribute to the solution of current problems, Dr. Langley has written a remarkably 
nondoctrinaire treatment of Iraqi economic development over the last century and a 
half. The research is impressive, the documentation admirable. To this noneconomist, 
the delineation of the complexities of economic development is highly enlightening. 
For those interested in the economic and social history of the Near East, the book pro- 
vides, at long last, a reliable and meaningful treatment of one country. 

University of Illinois C. Ernest Dawn 


AFRICA 


LA POPULATION EUROPÉENNE DE TUNIS AU MILIEU DU XIX* SIÉCLE: 
ETUDE DÉMOGRAPHIQUE. By Jean Ganiage. Preface by Marcel Reinhard. [Univer- 
sité de Tunis, Publications de Ja Faculté des Lettres. Fourth Series: History, Volume II.] 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1960. Pp. 97. 10 new fr.) UNE ENTREPRISE 
ITALIENNE DE TUNISIE AU MILIEU DU XIX* SIECLE: CORRESPONDANCE 
COMMERCIALE DE LA THONAIRE DE SIDI DAOUD. By Jean Ganiage. [Univer- 
sité de Tunis, Publications de la Faculté des Lettres. Sources de l'histoire de la Tunisie, 
Second Series, Volume 1.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1960. Pp. 173. 10 
new fr) LA HARA DE TUNIS: LEVOLUTION D'UN GHETTO NORD-AFRI- 
. CAIN. By Paul Sebag. With the collaboration of Robert Attal. [Publications de l'Institut 
des Hautes Études de Tunis, Mémoires du Centre d'études de sciences humaines, Vol- 
ume V.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1959. Pp. 92, 24 plates. 12 new fr.) 
The author of a definitive study of the origins of the French protectorate in Tunisia, 
Jean Ganiage in the first of these works has distilled from parish registers of Tunis and 
northern Tunisia the evidence to support some generalizations about the Europeans, 
mostly Maltese and Italians, who lived there between 1840 and 1874. This is the first 
attempt to exploit such records for an analysis of a nineteenth-century European com- 
munity. It shows the survival into that century of what Marcel Reinhard calls "cet 
ancien régime démographique," notable for a high net reproductive rate in spite of 
startling child mortality (35.3 per cent by the age of five in this case) and frequent 
epidemics. Similar studies are needed wherever the sources have been spared from the 
attrition of time and the carelessness of men. Parish records must, however, be used 
with caution, since, in a city like Tunis, a certain fraction of the highly unstable popu- 
lation is not reflected in them at all. In his second book, Ganiage has edited, with an in- 
troduction, the complete business correspondence of a tuna fishery for the years 1851- 
1856. The 230 letters appear in the original, which is almost always Italian. A profitable 
enterprise, this concession was held by a local Genoese who had become a minister of 
the bey. Since the workers and necessary supplies were collected seasonally from Italian 
ports and the tuna were nearly all exported, the historian will find particularly useful 
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the information afforded about wages, prices, and banking ın the Mediterranean world. 
Paul Sebag has written an account of the ghetto of Tunis. Emphasis is properly given to 
recent social changes, for while the Jewish community is very old its annals are slight. 
Beylical dynasties and the French required the Jews to maintain a kind of religious 
separatism, now disappearing along with the ghetto itself, as some Jews leave for Israel 
and others are attracted to a Tunisian nationality by the conciliatory policy of Bourguiba. 
Syracuse University VINCENT CONFER 


ERITREA, A COLONY IN TRANSITION: 1941-52. By G. K. N. Trevaskis. 
[Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs] (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 137. $3.40.) Eritrea was under Italian influence 
for some sixty years, and it became a Fascist showplace under Mussolini. The people 
were content and seemingly unified under the studied benevolence of Italian colonial 
rule. From 1941 to 1952 the British occupied the land as administrative caretakers. 
Reflecting a different political philosophy, economic pressures, and war necessities, they 
introduced the Eritreans to the harsh realities of economic and political life. The 
prime purpose of this book is to describe the revolutionary changes that occurred in 
Eritrea under British rule, some by design and others that were inadvertent and unex- 
pected. Land hunger, unemployment, alien subversion, and irresponsible political leader- 
ship were vexing problems that divided the people on religious and racial grounds. 
Caught up in the maelstrom of power politics, Eritrea was ready for a solution of her 
problems five years before the great powers and the United Nations could agree on it. 
In the meantime, any unity that had been attained under Italian rule practically dis- 
appeared. The decision was finally made in 1950 that Eritrea should become an auton- 
omous state federated with Ethiopia, and by 1952 the British had arranged the details 
of transition. The author was a British administrator in Eritrea from 1941 to 1950 and 
served on two commissions that reported on Eritrea prior to the final settlement in the 
United Nations. His personal observation and the correspondence, official documents, 
and reports that came under his review as well as prior training and experience rendered 
him well qualified to write this excellent study. 'The book is concise but comprehensive, 
well-organized, reliable, and impartial. It is a valuable account that will be helpful to 
the historian and of interest to the general reader. 

University of Cincinnati GARLAND G, PARKER 


TOWARD UNITY IN AFRICA: A STUDY OF FEDERALISM IN BRITISH 
AFRICA. By Donald S. Rothchild. Foreword by Gwendolen Carter. (Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1960. Pp. vi, 224. $5.00.) For one culture to propose solu- 
tions for the problems of another is futile and usually fatal for the solutions. This book, 
whose author operates within the framework of nineteenth-century Western European 
liberalism, proposes for the problems of the cultural conflicts and Balkanization in con- 
temporary Africa the “solution” of federalism. That federalism is one of the most 
sophisticated and difficult systems to devise and operate, as those nations that have it 
know, does not deter the writer, who meets the difficulties of applying federalism to 
the African scene by minimizing or ignoring them. Running through the book is the 
presumption that there is an African "nationalism" with a historical European equiva- 
lent, thereby demonstrating the author's tenacious adherence to immediate post-World 
War II attitudes about Africa, which are now being seriously re-evaluated. The evidence 
since 1945, and the book contains much of it by indirection, is that apart from a few 
European-educated Africans, the bulk of the sub-Saharan African population remains 
tribally oriented. 'T'his fact, more than any wicked European "imperialism," has inhib- 
ited the development of African nationalism along European lines. It may be possible 
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to rest nationhood upon tribal feeling, but it will not then be a nationhood capable of 
being equated with that of the European tradition. The proposal of the Western Euro- 
pean sophistication of federalism as a “solution” for African problems seems more than 
a trifle naive. Rothchild's enthusiasm for federalism makes him attribute to it powers 
wbich I wish that it had for African problems. It is fascinating to read the chapters 
on the tottering Central African Federation, where federalism was to solve the 
conflict between rising African aspirations and the grim determination of the desperate 
white oligarchy to keep its power intact. The coo!ness of Nigerian leaders toward the 
Greater West African schemes of Nkrumah has a deeper meaning for federalism in 
Africa than the author’ chooses to sce. His zeal for federalism makes him see it in some 
odd places, as in the Union of South Africa, whose government is described as “federal 
in design.” The materials ‘cited in the footnotes in the rear (there is no bibliography) 
contain information which should have given the author pause in advocating for Africa 
a “solution” from European experience, but which in that very experience has not 
proven to be a perfect and final one. 

University of Southern California ; CoLin Ruys Lovett 


ASIA AND THE EAST 


THE REFORM AND- ABOLITION OF THE TRADITIONAL CHINESE EX- 
AMINATION SYSTEM. By Wolfgang Franke. [Chinese Econamic and Political Stud- 
ies, Special Series.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Center for East Asian Studies, Harvard Univer- 
sity; distrib. by Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, roo. $2.50.) If the ramifications 
of the Chinese examination system were extensively traced, no great theme in Chinese 
history would remain untouched. Professor Franke includes in his book an agenda for 
research; for the time being he has taken a straight institutional line through history, 
from the Han origins of the examination system to its abolition in 1905, with emphasis 
on the last few decades. There are some suggestions of the political implications of the 
system (for example, its connection with movements toward counteraristocratic im- 
perial absolutism) and suggestions of its intellectual implications (like its encourage- 
ment toward uniformity of thought, particularly after Sung). But the book’s very 
considerable value lies mainly in its ample and orderly documentation of official recom- 
mendations and prescriptions for the examination system itself. In his somewhat routine 
procedure, Franke does not dwell reflectively on something that is in his textual cita- 
tions: the distinction between a Confucian critique of the examinations (morality slighted 
in favor of rote learning) and an incipiently non-Confucian or post-Confucian critique 
(professional utility slighted in favor of aestheticism). Early critics are seen as fewer in 
numbers but not, on the whole, different in kind from the coming late nineteenth- 
century chorus. Yet, the circumstances that ultimately swelled the chorus represented a 
qualitative change, a change in the possibilities of Confucianism. The author is not 
quite relativist enough; to assume, as he does, that, in spite of cogent criticism, "narrow 
minds" kept the system so long intact is to judge unhistorically by modern standards. 
Were the minds really narrow, or were they broad enough in another world of values? 
Franke echoes conclusions that the system made intellectuals unfit to consider modern 
problems (and also that the Manchus reinforced it in order to control their Chinese 
officials by paralyzing their minds). Yet, a prior question in examination history, surely, 
is how the examinations fitted intellectuals to the general values of the Confucian world, 
whose assumptions were at odds with those of the increasingly specialized, scientific, 
and capitalist-oriented modern West. This would put the emphasis not on the examina- 
tion system as an inappropriate choice for people who had to face modern problems, 
but as an appropriate choice in a culture that was not "modern" itself. Without this 
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distinction we have here, as the author acknowledges, an interim study. It very ably 
traces an institution through history. But it was a history, for the most part, that had 
its quintessential cultural expression in the examination institution; it did not just con- 
tain an examination motif. 

University of California, Berkeley : Josepa R. Levenson 


STUDIES IN CHINESE INSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By Lien-Sheng Yang. 
[Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, Number 20.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. 229. $5.00.) Professor Yang has brought together nine of his 
articles which appeared in the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies between 1946 and 
I957. Each of these has contributed notably to our understanding of Chinese institu- 
tional history. To see them together is to realize afresh the debt which scholars every- 
where owe the author for pioneering studies on problems that are as important as they 
are intractable. The range of the essays is wide. The first, perhaps the most general, is 
a study of dynastic configurations and sums up the long Chinese tradition of observation 
and speculation regarding the life cycles of dynasties. Since this article appeared in 1954, 
the work of scholars around the world has suggested a variety of new dimensions of 
the problem: correlations between length of official tenure and dynastic stability (James : 
Parsons and Otto van der Sprenkel); the significance of omen readings for the interpre- 
tation of dynastic decline (Wolfram Eberhard); the analysis and weighting of topot, 
situational stereotypes in the dynastic histories (Herbert Franke and others); Chinese 
historians’ preoccupation with moral dynamics and moral standards as it affected their 
accounts of dynastic events (James T. C. Liu, David $. Nivison, and others); stereotypes 
of “bad-last,” “good-first” emperors, and so forth. Yang, with his unrivaled knowledge 
of Chinese history as a whole, will, I hope, take the lead in a new critical synthesis of 
all that we now know or think we know about dynastic configurations, The essays on 
economic institutions are all of great importance. The study of numbers and units, the 
essay on work-leisure cycles, the article on Buddhist money-raising institutions, and the 
invaluable translation of the treatise on economics from the Chin-shu—to give only a 
sampling—are basic readings for anyone interested in China’s economic theories and 
institutional practices. Appended to the collection is a valuable list of additions and cor- 
rections. All students of Chinese history are deeply indebted to the author for this 
harvest of a decade and to the Harvard-Yenching Institute for making it available in 
pleasing form at modest cost. 

Yale University Arruur F. Wrichr 


KÖGUN: THE JAPANESE ARMY IN THE PACIFIC WAR. By Saburo Hayashi. 
In collaboration with Alvin D. Coox. (Quantico, Va.: Marine Corps Association. 1959. 
Pp. xiv, 249. Cloth $4.50, paper $1.50.) Kögun was first published in Japan, where it 
sold sixty thousand copies. The author, Colonel Hayashi, is an experienced army staff 
officer. Well-educated in his profession, he performed attaché duty in Poland and the 
Soviet Union from 1038 to 1940, and from then until the end of World War II served 
in various staff positions in Tokyo. Hayashi has attempted a serious, accurate, and 
objective account of Japanese Army operations in the Pacific during World War II. 
Dr. Coox translated the text into English and added biographical digests of principal 
commanders, as well as references to many of the books on the Pacific War that have 
been published in the United States. Hayashi focuses his discussions upon three vital 
problems: first, the army high commanders' estimate of the developing military situ- 
ation. throughout the war; second, the strategic reasoning that underlay operational 
plans; and third, the way in which these plans were executed. He does not categorically 
explain just how an army that totaled over five million men in 1945 suffered defeat, 
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but he does suggest that the traditional independence or virtual autonomy of the high 
command led it into rash and ill-considered ventures and that cooperation between the 
army and the navy left much to be desired. Hayashi only implies the most obvious expla- 
nation: America’s crushing superiority in matériel and skillful employment of air, sea, 
and ground forces in unified commands. Kögun’s coverage of the war is unfortunately 
sketchy and unsystematic. Stylistically it reads like what it is, a translation from Japa- 
nese. The notes, which include expository material as well as citations, are at the back 
of the book instead of where they belong. But with all its deficiencies, Kögun is valu- 
able because it is the only single Japanese volume on the subject yet published in 
English. 
Department of the Army Jonn MILLER, JR. 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC HISTORY OF NORTHERN INDIA (1030-1194 A.D.). By 
Bhakat Prasad Mazumdar. (Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 1960. Pp. xxiii, 417. 
Rs. .20.00.) During the eleventh and twelfth centuries a.v. northern India witnessed a 
great transformation in its political and cultural life. The age of imperial unity was 
long past, and the land was parceled out among a congeries of petty principalities and 
a few large kingdoms pretending to be empires. Most of these states were engaged in 
endless warfare inspired by no higher motives than ambitions of personal glory 
and dynastic aggrandizement. The princelings and kings acted in utter oblivion of the 
larger threat to national existence posed by the raids and invasions of the armies of 
Islam led by the Turks and Afghans and rarely displayed an awareness of common 
national interests. There was a general failure of political vision in Hindu India, and 
the roots of the malaise lay ‘deep in the social, economic, and cultural mores of the 
times. The dead hand of tradition blighted whatever it touched. Mazumdar has at 
tempted in the present work a history of society caught in the throes of decadence and 
disintegration. The work was primarily written as a doctoral dissertation for the Uni- 
versity of Patna in Bihar and generally follows lines recognized as traditional for such 
works. It is in fifteen chapters about evenly divided into such convenient groupings as 
political institutions, economic organization and industrial practices, social life, and reli- 
gious and moral ideas. It includes some well-written chapters on castes and occupations, 
position of women, educational systems, forms of landownership, and taxation. The 
book is based on a large number of Sanskrit texts on law and legal institutions, religion 
and literature, political theory and practice, which can be generally ascribed to the 
period under review. There are cross references to inscriptional sources of information. 
The author has an interesting introductory chapter on feudalism and its effects on 
political life, and it would certainly have enhanced its value if he had precisely defined 
terms like feudalism and pointed out in what respects Indian feudalism of this period 
differed from its European counterpart. One also wishes that there had been a more 
critical approach to some of the extravagant claims in the Sanskrit texts in behalf of 
military science and weapons and the chapters on economic organization leave much to 
be desired. The whole approach seems to be more descriptive than precisely analytical: 
and interpretive. Aside from these points, the work fulfills a real need, and the author 
deserves praise for attempting the cultural history of a generally neglected period of 
Indian history in such a detailed manner. 
Wake Forest College B. G. GoKHALE 


BRITAIN IN INDIA: AN ACCOUNT OF BRITISH RULE IN THE INDIAN 
SUBCONTINENT. By R. P. Masani. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. 
xv, 278. $4.00.) With beguiling modesty the author of this book, an eminent Parsi 
businessman, writer, and public servant, disclaims any pretense of attempting therein 
a history of British India. What we are offered instead is "retrospect" in the form of a 
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lucid, admirably balanced commentary on British-Indian relations from the founding 
of John Company in 1600 to the Act of Independence some three and a half centuries 
later. His central theme, which is developed with rare skill and impartiality, is the 
working out in practice of a great British ideal, the principle of imperial trusteeship. 
The origins of this concept he attributes to certain British proconsuls of the early nine- 
teenth century such as Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, and Lord Hast- 
ings. Fortified by Pitt’s India Act of 1784 with its provisions for parliamentary control 
of the company's affairs, sustained by their personal integrity and sense of responsi- 
bility for the alien populace whom they ruled, these administrators, together with their 
successors of the Victorian Age, implanted the ideals and also created the conditions 
under which an incipient Indian nationalist movement at length burgeoned forth. 
In rapid succession Masani reviews the constitutional reforms of Lord Dufferin and 
Lord Minto, the rise of Tilak's extremist party, the partitioning of Bengal, and the 
political tension in India during World War I that prompted the historic Montagu 
pronouncement of August 1917 in the British Parliament. If at times the writer shows 
a regrettable disposition to gloss over such ugly matters as the terrorist outburst or, to 
take another instance, the emerging communal problem, these failings in no way 
diminish the luster of his subsequent exposition with respect to the politics of the 
interwar period. These were the tumultuous years of dyarchy, of Gandhian civil dis- 
obedience campaigns, of the Simon Report, and finally of London Round Table Con- 
ferences from which issued, after much haggling and dubious compromise, a new 
constitutional scheme for an allIndia federation under the British crown. Whether 
this device might have provided a viable political framework for India's heterogeneous 
millions was, as the author acknowledges, far from certain. Keenly alive to the crisis 
confronting the British Raj, Masani condemns the wartime political maneuverings of 
Jinnah, on the one hand, and Gandhi's attempts, on the other hand, to cripple the 
defense of India from Axis aggression by a renewal of civil disobedience. His conclud- 
ing chapters trace the persistent but futile struggle by Lord Wavell as viceroy to arrange 
for an orderly transfer of sovereignty from British to Indian hands. They clarify the 
circumstances under which his successor, Lord Mountbatten, with the sanction of the 
Labour government in Great Britain, severed connections in 1947 by embracing Jinnah's 
two-nation theory in respect to Pakistan. 

College of William and Mary | Bruce T. McCorLY 


THE INDIAN AWAKENING AND BENGAL. By Nemai Sadhan Bose. (Calcutta: 
Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 1960. Pp. iv, 260. Rs, 10.00.) In the first paragraph of 
Chapter 1 the author states that “The nineteenth century is one of the brightest periods 
of the history of India," and that "the eighteenth century, particularly the latter half of 
it, was one of the darkest ages in the long and eventful history of India.” He then 
devotes eight pages to the political, social, intellectual, and moral decadence of Bengal 
in the eighteenth century; he holds both the East India Company and the upper classes 
in Bengal responsible for these conditions. The period from the Battle of Plassey in 
1757 to the beginning of the Bengal renaissance in 1815 is treated as a unit both from 
the viewpoint of darkness in every phase of life and of British administration and of 
interest in the cultural life of India. No differentiation is made between the policies and 
objectives of the British before and after 1772. Yet these changes are very effectively 
described on pages fifty-six to fifty-nine; if a second edition is published, this material 
should be incorporated in the introductory chapter. This is, however, the only really 
disappointing feature of the book. One of the most significant historical subjects for 
this generation is the study of the impact of Western civilization on the non-European 

world. The author's fundamental thesis, brilliantly expressed in the final paragraph of 
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Chapter t, is that the Bengal or Indian renaissance of the nineteenth century was the 
product of a synthesis utilizing the best of Western thought and the culture and tradi- 
tions of India's glorious past. Although some scholars maintain that the renaissance 
would have occurred without the Western impact, Bose accepts the words of Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar that it was made possible “only because a principle was discovered 
by which India could throw herself into the full current of modern civilization in the 
outer world without totally discarding her past." The author then traces the develop- 
ment of this renaissance through the nineteenth century with chapters on Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy, young Bengal, Western education, Christian missionaries and Hindu 
awakening, social reforms, the growth of political consciousness, and literature. Most 
of the movements are treated with enthusiasm and sympathy, and some of the chap- 
ters make exciting reading. Bose, is careful, however, to sum up both the favorable and 
the unfavorable judgments of Indian scholars on each movement. While most American 
students who are interested in India are familiar with the history of the political activi- 
ties of the Congress party from 1885 to 1947, the earlier cultural impact of the West 
on India and the synthesis of Western and Indian culture are less familiar. Although 
much of the material presented in this book is available elsewhere, the author has 
performed a real service in collecting it and presenting it so effectively. Mild criticism 
may be offered of the number of misspelled words and of the frequent use of quotations 
without the source being cited. 

Western Reserve University DoNArb» Grove BARNES 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. By Andrew Sharp. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 259. $7.20.) While writing his stimulating and 
controversial study of pre-European exploration and settlement of the Pacific Islands, 
Ancient Voyagers in the Pacific, Mr. Sharp found that "many of the identifications of 
islands allegedly seen by various [European] explorers were suspect or speculative." He 
here attempts to set the record straight, using materials unavailable to the "classical" 
hydrographers, such as accounts of voyages only recently discovered or published, and 
crosschecking data in these and other original sources with modern hydrographic au- 
thorities and charts. The resultant firm identification of most of the islands noted during 
the exploratory period, of their discoverers (from Magellan in 1519 to Brooks in 1859), 
and of the dates of first encounter, provides the most accurate account of the sequence 
of European discovery ever published. Sharp also provides summaries of the discoverers’ 
descriptions of aboriginal material culture. He excludes from summary, as generally 
prejudiced and unscientific, their writings on the more intangible aspects of native 
custom, but considers their "factual" observations "consistent, realistic, and objective." 
His condensations thereof will probably prove of most value as convenient references to 
their original sources. The author treats, in strict chronological sequence, only those 
voyages which found "new? islands. Topographical and nautical details, abstracted from 
the various written accounts, are painstakingly and often ingeniously compared with 
each other and with modern hydrographic data in order to pinpoint discovery. When 
available, ethnographic information follows identification. Each section concludes with 
a summary of discoveries or of first firm reports. The book is well indexed. Its expo- 
sition confined to the essential data of first encounter in Melanesia, Micronesia, and 
Polynesia, this work is primarily for the specialist in Pacific Island studies, or for the 
very keenly interested layman. It provides a valuable and necessary companion to J. C. 
Beaglehole’s classic, The Exploration of the Pacific, and to P. H. Buck’s more general 
survey, Explorers of the mane and will be used as a check against these and the 
original accounts. ^ 
University of Hawaii Thomas D. Murpry 
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AMERICAS 


OCHERKI NOVOI I NOVEISHEI ISTORII SShA, Tom I [Survey of Modern and 
Contemporary US History, Volume I.] Edited by G. H. Sevostianov et al. (Moscow: 
USSR Academy of Sciences Press. 1960. Pp. 630. 27 rubles.) Few histories of the United 
States have been written for the Russian reader. No Soviet work has been as extensive 
as that of which this is the first volume. Sponsored by the Institute of History of the 
Academy of Sciences, and therefore to be viewed as a reflection of thought at the very 
center of Soviet historical scholarship, this is the product of twelve authors, evidently 
of the younger generation, who have worked under the guidance of a number of 
persons from that small group of Soviet historians who have published substantial 
books on American internal history. In discussing American history fram 1607 to 1918, 
they have neglected no major topic of political, social, or cultural history. There are 
long chapters on literature, the arts, and on American historiography. Many footnotes 
are supplied, and the bibliography refers to a large number of the works of American 
historians of all schools and periods. Some new or unfamiliar material is presented in 
the form of citations of documents from the archives of the Imperial Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs referring to the Monroe Doctrine and to the Oregon question. Despite 
these virtues, the book is largely a political tract, drawing its interpretations from- the 
somewhat random references to America found in the writings of Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin, and from the deeply committed William Z. Foster. As a result, American politi- 
cal and social development is shown as embodying a sharp contrast between "pro- 
gressive” and “reactionary” forces. The contrast is often sharp enough to cause the reader 
to wonder at the continued survival of the established order. The harshest judgments of 
all are those directed against American relations with other nations. These are depicted 
as being carried on under the close, almost personal control of American capitalists who 
are intent upon using national power for their own profit. In some cases, these inter- 
pretations result in aburdities of judgment, the most startling of which is the state- 
ment that Poe's gloom and despair resulted from the spiritual impasse in which the 
South found itself. Soviet historians have not produced in this book a work that can 
be considered as a fair-minded or enlightened view of American history. Ideological 
needs for demonstrating capitalist villainy are still strong, and it is likely that they 
will continue to shape the writing of books such as this "political tract with footnotes." 
Washington, D. C. Ropert V. ALLEN 


THE HERITAGE OF AMERICAN SOCIAL WORK: READINGS IN ITS PHIL- 
OSOPHICAL AND INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT. Edited by Ralph E. and 
Muriel W. Pumphrey. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 452. 
$10.00.) Starting with Captain John Smith in Virginia in 160g—“he that gathereth not 
every day as much as I do, the next day shall be... banished from the Fort as a 
drone"—and carrying through to Justice Cardozo, delivering in 1937 the opinion of 
the Supreme Court on Titles VIII and II of the Social Security Act, Ralph and Muriel 
Pumphrey have selected and assembled 112 readings in the history of social welfare, the 
social services, and social work in this book. Though laws, annual reports, town rec- 
ords, letters, conference papers, and significant statements from leaders in the field are 
quoted, the term "collected documents" is too heavy to use in describing this delightful 
anthology. It represents the gleanings of the Pumphreys during the years they have 
been teaching history to students of social work. In this book they are also teaching, 
not only through the readings but in the introductions to the four chronological periods 
and the thirty-seven principal subjects under which the book has been organized, and 
in the brief footnotes that emphasize significant points. Brevity is likewise a character- 
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istic of the readings. They provide flashes of insight into the charitable, mutual, and 
public aid of colonial times; a brief look at the main developments between the adop- 
tion of the Constitution and the Pierce veto; a survey of the nineteenth-century days 
of the COS, the settlements, the state boards of charity, the National Conference; and 
an illuminating review of the revolution of professionalism in social work between 
1895 and 1937. In this last period the Pumphreys’ selections and comments show how 
the profession came to be organized, the emergence of education for social work, and 
the origins of method in case work, group work, community organization, and research. 
This is a book in which some readers will browse, but also one which others will read 
through from beginning to end. It will appeal to the social worker interested in history, 
to the historically oriented teacher of social work and his students, and to the historian 
who wants to observe the movement and development of social work. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press has successfully solved the problem of presenting a considerable volume of 
material in readable type and in an attractive format. 

Washington, D. C. KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 


THE UNITED COLONIES OF NEW ENGLAND—1643-90. By Harry M. Ward. 
(New York: Vantage Press. 1961. Pp. 434. $4.50.) His publisher being apparently 
reluctant to give him the assistance he had a right to expect, Professor Ward’s book does 
not fill a need as well as it might. As a result, this study of seventeenth-century union 
among the New England colonies is not as good as it might have been. The potentiali- 
ties were there: the author’s zest for research is obvious on every page; and, if his 
annotation is any test, he left no source unexplored, either printed or manuscript. But 
however interesting the story he tells, it is disjointed and rough. Its lack of narrative 
continuity is as much a fault of the publisher’s editor, presumably knowledgeable in 
such matters, as it is of the author, who presumably is not, since this is his first book. 
The same metaphysic obtains with Ward’s recurring theme that the experience of the 
united New England colonies in the first century of the American experience was 
important as the early great example of federalism in this country and as such influ- 
ential in later attempts at union in the next century. All of this may be true, but I 
would need more evidence than the author brings to bear that such was in fact the 
case. Here again the editor could have helped on what was at most a problem of empha- 
sis, and here again the Vantage Press was napping. It was dozing, too, in not insisting 
that the author prune away those colloquialisms that simply do not belong in a schol- 
arly work. Occasionally both author and proofreader fell asleep, for there are too many 
errors that got past each and into print. Surely the publisher was unconscious when the 
book was bound: my review copy lacked pages 21r through 242. The less said about 
the quality of the illustrations the better. In sum, the Vantage Press has not served 
Ward well. But neither it nor he is so much the loser as is the world of scholarship. 
Massachusetts Historical Society MALCOLM FREIBERG 


OLD TEXTBOOKS: SPELLING, GRAMMAR, READING, ARITHMETIC, GE- 
OGRAPHY, AMERICAN HISTORY, CIVIL GOVERNMENT, PHYSIOLOGY, PEN- 
MANSHIP, ART, MUSIC—AS TAUGHT IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS FROM 
COLONIAL DAYS TO 1900. By John A. Nietz. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 364. $6.00.) Based on the author's collection of over eight thousand 
textbooks published before 1900 and on more than thirty unpublished doctoral disser- 
tations of his students at the University of Pittsburgh, this book is a study of the texts 
used in American elementary schools up to 1900. There are chapters on spellers, readers, 
grammars, arithmetics, geographies, American histories, civil government texts, and 
physiologies, as well as a brief look at such peripheral elementary subjects as penman- 
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ship, art, and music, A tendency of the author to list text after text hardly makes for 
intriguing reading, but unfortunately a curiously spotty index also keeps the material 
covered from being fully useful as a catalogue of early texts. Some of the content analy- 
sis of the texts will be useful to historians. It is helpful to have attention drawn to the 
unpublished dissertations on geography texts by John R. Sahli and Ned Cutter; on 
United States history texts by C. D. Jacobs and Frank R. Caputo; and on early civics 
texts by Wayne E. Mason. Nietz has made no effort to determine in what manner, in 
what combination, and to what extent these texts were used in the schools, although 
he does show in a general way that the fact of their publication reflected a developing 
differentiation of subject matter and the gradual growth of graded schools. 

Williams College FREDERICK RUDOLPH 


EARLY AMERICAN POLICY: SIX COLUMBIA CONTRIBUTORS. By Joseph 
Dorfman and R. G. Tugwell. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1960. Pp. 356. 
$6.00.) This series of essays about six Columbia students and teachers amply illustrates 
that Columbia has produced a number of distinguished contributors, both practical and 
theoretical, to the subject of political economy in the United States. Alexander Hamilton 
and John Jay, students of the college, were the practical contributors. The others—John 
McVickar, Henry Vethake, William Beach Lawrence, and Francis Lieber—were the 
theoreticians. The two statestnen laid the foundations for the national system of political 
economy, a pragmatic, systemless system, one so viable as to survive even our greatest 
fits of political idiocy. The four theoreticians (teachers all, and all but Lieber Columbia 
students as well) were as responsible as anyone for the development and spreading of 
political economy, economics, and international law as formal academic disciplines. 
Ironically, had the theoreticians had their way, they would have destroyed the all but 
indestructible creations of their pragmatic predecessors. American historiography has 
advanced a long way in the last quarter century. The essays were originally published 
in the 1930’s, and if the authors had not so informed us in the preface, it would: be 
obvious from the dated clichés on every page. Imagine the reactions of modern grad- 
uate students, doubtless entrapped in current clichés, but thereby freed from those of 
the New Deal era, to the always oversimplified but once vigorous and now debilitated 
dichotomy of conservative and aristocratic bad guys versus liberal and democratic good 
guys. With callous disrespect to their elders and betters, they will wonder at the 
nalveté of the authors' account of Hamilton, for they know of the admirable works of 
Joseph Charles, Noble Cunningham, Stephen Kurtz, Manning Dauer, and Bray Ham- 
mond, to name but a few who have demolished the earlier, conventional interpreta- 
tions of the Federalist period. They might also disagree with the authors” tried but 
untrue characterization of Hamilton's program as designed for the benefit of the rich 
and well born. Thanks to later research they will recognize that much of Hamilton's 
program was established in direct opposition to the interests of the three richest and 
most powerful groups in the nation: the international merchants, the planters of great 
staples, and the speculators in public lands. Finally, they would wonder at the mystery 
and speculation with which the authors surround problems which to modern students 
would seem relatively simple, had the authors sought to illuminate them by easily 
discoverable facts. Examples include the mystery of Jay's sudden emergence as an active 
patriot in 1774, after previous apparent apathy and Tory sympathies; the illuminating 
fact that after being rejected by two De Lancey ladies, Jay married William Livingston's 
daughter in 1774; or, the speculation as to why William Samuel Johnson left the presi- 
dency of Columbia (Johnson was seventy-three years old). Another factor illustrated 
by the book is curiously double edged and ironic. Justly celebrated as Dorfman and 
Tugwell are, though, fortunately, their reputations rest upon activities considerably 
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more solid than these essays, their particular virtues and faults come shining through 
these pages. Dorfman, as a brilliant and profound theoretician, understands brilliant 
and profound theoreticians, and Tugwell, as a brilliant and profound ideologue, under- 
stands brilliant and profound ideologues. Accordingly, neither understands Hamilton 
and neither understands Jay, for these were pragmatic statesmen, opposed, above all, 
to theory and ideology, and thus despite the authors’ repeated but half-hearted praise, 
Hamilton emerges as a scoundrel, and Jay emerges as a fool. . 

Brown University ' Forrest McDonatp 


FORTS ON THE PENNSYLVANIA FRONTIER, 1953-1758. By William A. 
Hunter. (Harrisburg: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. 1960. Pp. xi, 596. $5.00 postpaid.) As the title indicates, this 
book is a descriptive history of forts built in Pennsylvania during the early years of 
the French and Indian War. Several introductory chapters describe the setting and 
summarize the familiar events that led to the conflict. Subsequent chapters deal with 
the “forts” built by Virginia in southwestern Pennsylvania, with the French forts on 
the Allegheny, and with local, provincial, and private forts erected by Pennsylvania. 
The book stops in 1758, leaving the story of the Forbes campaign and subsequent forts 
for a projected second volume. This is a peculiar kind of history: it is not social; it is 
not political; it is not the history of a region; and it is not military history in the usual 
sense, although there:is a scattering of all of these kinds of history throughout. The vol. 
ume can perhaps best be described as a reference work in the field of local history. The 
scheme of presentation, a chronological and detailed history of each fort, contains 
serious flaws of organization. For example, the defending force in a given battle will 
be described in one chapter, while the attacking force will be dealt with later in a 
different chapter devoted to the fort from which the attackers operated. The fortifica- 
tions at the forks of the Ohio are chronicled in three different chapters, despite the _ 
fact that what is actually involved was basically one fort with different names. One 
result of all this is a large amount of repetition. The author has diltgently studied his 
subject and writes with meticulous care and a solid knowledge of the period. Unfor- 
tunately, the flaw of the book lies in its conception. It will be of interest primarily to 
genealogists, antiquarians, and local historical societies. 

University of Pittsburgh . Huck G. CLELAND 


NATHANAEL GREENE: STRATEGIST OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By Theodore Thayer. (New York: Twayne Publishers. 1960. Pp. 500. $6.95.) Had Major 
General Nathanael Greene been of age for service in World War II, the regular army 
doctors would have rejected him. From childhood Greene had a stiff knee that gave 
him a pronounced limp. Indeed, that same knee kept him from becoming captain of 
the Kentish Guards (corresponding to today’s local National Guard unit) though 
everyone in the company conceded he had done more for the Guards and knew more 
military science and tactics from reading books and having hired a British deserter 
as a drill sergeant than did anyone else in Rhode Island. The Kentish Guards, never- 
theless, thought his limp detracted from the company’s smart appearance. They com- 
promised the issue by letting him continue as a private in the rear rank. But in the 
Rhode Island legislature, where Greene served as a deputy, his grasp of the military 
problems inherent in arming the colony and his intimate knowledge of detail and natu- 
ral qualities of leadership caused him to be named brigadier general to command that 
state’s volunteer regiments that moved into the lines about Boston. This is where 
Washington first met-him; thereafter their military careers became more or less insep- 
arable. Greene is rightly credited as having influenced Washington more toward his 
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Fabian tactics and strategy, following the fall of New York, than did any other general. 
For this Greene’s critics predicted he was going to get America “Fabioused to death.” 
When Greene was sent south to an independent command, succeeding Gates, who was 
defeated and relieved, his tactics and strategy were those of Fabius at his best. His 
British and Tory opponents were hardly in a class with Hannibal, and Greene's repu- _ 
tation grew proportionately. But Greene had other qualities, well depicted by the author, 

that set him aside from most of his contemporaries. Ambition never impaired his in- 
tense loyalty to his cause and his commander, and he inspired that loyalty in others. He 
possessed both knowledge and imagination. This is not a military biography bristling 
with diagrams of marches and battles. It is the definitive, personal biography of a great 
citizen-soldier, an early day national guardsman, who died too soon and too young (at 
the age of forty-four in 1786) to participate in the formative years of the United States 
as a nation. The author brought to his task both understanding and objectivity. He has 
made exhaustive use of basic historical sources, particularly the Greene Manuscript Col- 
lection in the Clements Library of American History, at the University of Michigan. 

Wisconsin State College, Superior Jim Dan Hur 


PROFESSIONAL DIPLOMACY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1779-1939: A 
STUDY IN ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY. By Frederick Warren llchman. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. 254. $6.00.) In this highly useful if somewhat 
labored book, five tightly packed and heavily documented chapters trace the profession- 
alization, democratization, and specialization of the diplomatic service from the estab- 
lishment of the first permanent missions abroad to the outbreak of the Second World 
War. By professionalization is meant the exemption of recruitment, tenure, and promo- 
tion from political considerations. Democratization refers to opening the ranks to all 
who are physically and intellectually qualified, regardless of financial position. Special- 
ization has to do with the movement to differentiate and develop appropriate skills, The 
author properly stresses the key role played by Congress in this evolution, and he has 
exploited with diligence and skill the printed records of the legislative branch. He bas 
investigated faithfully the pertinent files in the State Department archives and has used 
to advantage the minutes of the boards of examiners in the twentieth century. He has 
mastered the published data on those Secretaries of State and Foreign Service officers 
important to his story, but he did not examine any personal papers in manuscript form. 
His conclusions on the educational and geographical background of career diplomats 
will revise some widely held views, but he has glossed over, with the comment that “no 
evidence exists,” the question of religious discrimination within the service, His exposi- 
tion and analysis are fullest when he deals with the status of secretaries of legations in 
the nineteenth century, with Theodore Roosevelt's executive order of November 10, 
1905, with the Rogers Act of May 24, 1924, and with the struggle to carry out the fusion 
of the diplomatic and consular service after that date. Root, Hughes, Kellogg, and the 
Republicans generally emerge as champions of professional diplomacy; Bryan and the 
Democrats fare worse. Although the going is often tedious, the volume is worth reading 
not only for the specific data it contains but also for the lesson it offers on how con- 
gressional and public opinion can influence the conduct of foreign policy. In lieu of a 
detailed bibliography the author has provided a four-page essay describing his major 
sources and a reference to the original version of the study, a dissertation presented to 
the University of Cambridge in 1959. 

Northwestern University Rrcmaro W., LeoPoLD 


NO TRANSFER: AN AMERICAN SECURITY PRINCIPLE. By John A. Logan, 
Jr. [Yale Historical Publications, Studies Number 21.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
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versity Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 430. $6.75.) Since the very month of independence, Congress 
and, more often, the executive have expressed their opposition to the transfer of colanial 
possessions in this hemisphere from one European state to another. Although long rec- 
ognized as a major theme in American diplomacy, and often, particularly in the later 
phases, treated as part of the story of the Monroe Doctrine, with which Grant and Fish 
identified it, “no transfer" has lacked its own historian. This omission is repaired by 
John A. Logan's No Transfer: An American Security Principle. Using materials for the 
most part familiar, Logan has nevertheless, because of the freshness of his approach, 
produced an interesting, often original study. No transfer evolved, Logan says, “as the 
basic instrument for promoting the grand designs of American security policy—isolation, 
the preservation of a balance of power among our neighbors, access to the Mississippi 
outlet, and continental expansion." Most often this meant an insistence that Spain, a 
weak power, be permitted by Europe to hold her colonies, at least until they were pre- 
pared to assert their independence or the United States was ready to take them itself. 
No transfer was perhaps a weapon rather than a policy, as Logan himself recognizes, 
for it was often incompletely applied and in the early years its application was limited 
to areas contiguous to the United States. Still, it was an important weapon, gradually 
sanctified by time, In 1941 it was mobilized to justify the preclusive occupation of 
Greenland and Iceland, and in May of that year Undersecretary Welles even proposed 
to proclaim its applicability to the West African coast. As Welles's suggestion hinted, no 
transfer was about to become submerged in security policies ranging far beyond the 
traditional hemispheric limits. Like isolation, it died an honorable death after long 
service to the nation. In the most provocative part of his book, Logan argues that no 
transfer was the "fountainhead" from which the Monroe Doctrine sprang. Developed to 
defend the idea of two spheres at a time when almost all of the hemisphere was subject 
to Europe, no transfer had to be recast when Latin America cast off the yoke of Spain. 
Hence the ideas expressed in the message of 1823. On the whole Logan makes a good 
case for the connection between no transfer and Monroe’s pronouncement, for both 
aimed at much the same problem, the possible establishment of new areas of European 
power in this hemisphere. This is of course not the whole story, but Logan's thesis, like 
his more general contention that no transfer has been the most persistent Ámerican 
security policy, should not be ignored by students of American diplomacy. 

University of California, Los Angeles Braprorp PERKINS 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES WEATHER BUREAU. By Donald R. 
Whitnah. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 267. $6.00.) Coming at a 
time when the federal government’s participation in scientific effort is increasing rap- 
idly, this account of the national weather service should be of interest to students of 
government and science alike. The author has done an excellent job of documenting the 
governments historical role in the development of meteorological services, beginning 
with the early efforts of the Surgeon General’s Office (1812), continuing with the Smith- 
sonian Institution's telegraphic collection of data (1849), and culminating in the estab- 
lishment of a service, maintained by the Signal Corps, following the introduction in 
Congress of a resolution by Representative H. E. Paine of Wisconsin. Although the 
weather service had an auspicious beginning (1870-1880), the trials of a military 
agency performing a civilian function resulted in transfer of the service to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (1891), after a decade of public and congressional criticism and 
internal disorder within the Signal Corps. During this period, there is somewhat dis- 
concerting.evidence that promising programs such as the formation of a hurricane ob- 
servational network in the West Indies, 1872~1874, and the formulating of severe local 
storm alerts, 1884, were sometimes begun and permitted to languish. Civilian control 
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did not end the political troubles of the weather service. Mark W. Harrington, the first 
chief of the Weather Bureau, appointed by President Harrison, shortly came into con- 
flict, for example, with the new Secretary of Agriculture appointed by Cleveland. Sec- 
retary Morton wished to control the Bureau's operations closely. He was unsympathetic 
with Harrington's plans to expand research and in 1895 was able to bring about Har- 
rington's resignation, though the latter was a competent administrator and an able 
scientist. Notwithstanding political embroilments and more routine difficulties arising 
from the vagaries of appropriations committees and occasional outbursts of criticism 
from the public, the Weather Bureau continued to improve its services during the first 
twenty years of civilian operation. Under the leadership of later chiefs, the Bureau's 
technical proficiency developed in response to improvements in upper air observational 
techniques, the establishment of the polar front theory, and the introduction of new 
methods of analysis. The growth of aviation stimulated technical development and led 
to insistent demands for a specialized service, causing a revolution in the Bureau's ob- 
serving and forecasting programs during the late twenties and early thirties, and even- 
tually leading to transfer of the Bureau from the Department of Agriculture to the De- 
partment of Commerce (1940). In general, Whitnah fulfills his objectives of presenting 
a history of the Bureau's public services. Major omissions are the author's failure to dis- 
cuss in any detail the effect of automation and of numerical weather prediction on the 
Bureau's forecasting operations and an inadequate treatment of the expansion of research 
during the decade 1951-1960. i 
Washington, D. C. M. F. Harris 


DAVID RICE ATCHISON OF MISSOURI: BORDER POLITICIAN. By Wiliam 
E. Parrish. [University of Missouri Studies, Volume XXXIV, Number 1.] (Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 271. $3.95.) Part southern, part northern, and 
wholly western, Missouri symbolized the border. From the inception of the compromise 
that bore its name until the Civil War, the state was a battleground with the abolition 
or extension of slavery the issue, and its travail was, in microcosm, the agony of the 
Union. David Rice Atchison was the leader of the proslavery forces. Though he fell 
short of heroic statyre in an age of giants, his influence was in many respects greater 
than that of contemporaries who played larger roles. He possessed all the qualities that 
usually insure political success, but as Mr. Parrish shows in this well-integrated, fully 
documented, and admirably detached biography, the circumstances of time and place 
condemned him to the second rank. Atchison's career in national politics was confined 
to two terms in the United States Senate, which he entered in 1843 at the age of thirty- 
six. With the backing of the powerful states’ rights wing of the Democratic party, he 
was strong enough by 1850 to encompass the defeat of his more famous colleague, 
Thomas Hart Benton, but animosities intensified by the struggle cost him his own seat 
four years later. In the interval he gave himself wholly to the South, teaming with 
Stephen A. Douglas to establish “squatter sovereignty" in Kansas, then doing all in his 
power to colonize that unhappy territory with southern sympathizers. He himself mi- 
grated to the town of Atchison, named in his honor, but returned to Missouri in 1857, 
after his cause was lost. The remaining thirty years of his life were devoted to farming, 
interrupted only by a period of undistinguished service in the Confederate Army. Par- 
rish does not speculate, but it is clear that Atchison, except for his choice of sides, might 
well have been the man to beat in 1860. 
Washington, D. C. CHARLES M. WILTSE 


PROPHET OF PROHIBITION: NEAL DOW AND HIS CRUSADE. By Frank 
L. Byrne, (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the Department of His- 
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tory, University of Wisconsin. 1961. Pp. vii, 184. $4.00.) Students of social history have 
long felt the need for a good biography of Neal Dow, the author of the celebrated 
Maine Law of 1851, who for many decades stood as both symbol and leader of the 
American temperance movement and aggressively championed prohibition throughout 
the English-speaking world. This able book, which is based on Dow’s letters and diaries 
and an impressive selection of better-known sources, does much to illuminate the motives 
and personality of one of the least attractive reformers of the nineteenth century. Dow 
emerges in Mr. Byrne’s portrait as a cocky, pugnacious, acquisitive, and extraordinarily 
self-righteous little man who never doubted that he held a mandate to supervise the 
morals of his countrymen and to seek out and punish the unregenerate. In so far as 
Byrne presents a thesis regarding reform, it is close to Clifford S. Griffin’s concept of 
conservative social control and moral stewardship. Dow was seemingly unaffected by 
the currents of evangelism and romantic humanitarianism which altered the character 
of many reform movements by the 1840's. His tough-minded prohibitionism left no 
room for moral suasion or compassion for the victims of social evils. Yet Dow was an 
active and sometimes skillful politician who knew how to exploit party conflicts for his 
own ends. Byrne's narrative provides valuable insights on the relation of Dow’s political 
strategy to the fluctuating structure of parties in the 1840’s and 1850's and helps account 
for the decline of temperance reform after 1856. The biography includes an account of 
Dow's war experiences (he was captured by the Confederates) and his important part 
in the postwar prohibitionist crusade. Though Dow had never succeeded in driving al- 
cohol from even his native Portland, he was a "saintly symbol" for the next generation 
of reformers and continued making prohibitionist speeches until 1895. 

Cornell University Davw B. Davis 


FIVE INDIAN TRIBES OF THE UPPER MISSOURI: SIOUX, ARICKARAS, 
ASSINIBOINES, CREES, CROWS. By Edwin Thompson Denig. Edited and with an 
introduction by John C. Ewers. [The Civilization of the American Indian Series, Num- 
ber 59.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1961. Pp. xxxvii, 217. $4.00.) Edwin 
Denig, American Fur Company agent, qualified as a pioneer ethnologist by living 
twenty-three years (1833-1856) among the Upper Missouri Indians. He married the 
daughter of an Assiniboine chief, and in tribal fashion took a supplementary wife. Here 
his assimilation ended. As editor John C. Ewers demonstrates, Denig was no raw "Indian 
countryman." The versatile Swedenborgian collected legends for Father De Smet, stuffed 
mammals for the Smithsonian, provided Schoolcraft with an Assiniboine vocabulary, and 
responded to the latter's elaborate ethnological questionnaire with an account of the 
Upper Missouri tribes. He devoted his last years to compiling a still more complete his- 
tory of the tribes with whom he had traded. The Bureau of American Ethnology pub- 
lished Denig’s response to Schoolcraft in 1930. A fragment of his unfinished magnum 
opus survived as the “Culbertson Manuscript," now in the Missouri Historical Society. 
Noting similarities between the "Culbertson Manuscript" and Denig's published account, 
Ewers called on FBI handwriting experts, who confirmed his attribution of the manu- 
script to Denig. The fur trader's history exhibits some occupational bias. Denig devotes 
far more attention to the Indians’ habitat, material culture, and trade, to tales of war and 
the chase and of influential chiefs, than to ceremony, social structure, or world view. 
Actually, he planned to add a general account of manners, customs, and beliefs to his 
histories of individual tribes, but died before he completed the work. He did provide a 
few notes on behavior and beliefs distinctive to particular tribes, except for those he re- 
garded as unprintable. Dealing with nations in the throes of acculturation, Denig tells 
vividly and sympathetically of the toll taken by white men's diseases. He nevertheless 
defines a “good Indian" as one friendly to white men, regards trade as a civilizing 
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education, and thinks the most commercially sophisticated -tribe the one most capable 
of "improvement." Ewers rounds off his superb job of detective work with extensive 
footnotes amplifying and correcting Denig's ethnohistory. 

Ohio State University Mary E. Young 


KIRBY BENEDICT, FRONTIER FEDERAL JUDGE: AN ACCOUNT OF LEGAL 
AND JUDICIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTHWEST, 1853-1874, WITH SPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE TO THE INDIAN, SLAVERY, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
AFFAIRS, JOURNALISM, AND A CHAPTER ON CIRCUIT RIDING WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS. By Aurora Hunt. [Western Frontiersmen Se- 
ries, Number 8.] (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1961. Pp. 268. $9.00 pre- 
paid.) Benedict (1810-1874) rode an Illinois circuit (1837-1853) with Lincoln, Douglas, 
and Judge David Davis. He was an associate justice in New Mexico Territory (1853- 
1858) and chief justice (1858-1866), with huge circuits to ride as well. Disbarred for 
contempt in 1871, he then became editor and owner of a newspaper. Gathered from 
many sources, Benedict materials are here assembled into rather a loose-jointed account, 
‚which has the special merit of showing the frontier judiciary's familiar problems varied 
by the Mexican culture of the southwestern border. Several extensive, useful presenta- 
tions of Benedict's opinions are inserted as chapters. An appendix contains inaccurate, 
unserviceable notes on the judge's other opinions, drawn from Volume I of the Gilder- 
sleeve Reports. 

College of St. Thomas Roserr P. FOGERTY 


THE LIBERTY LINE: THE LEGEND OF THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 
By Larry Gara. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 201. $5.00.) 
Professor Gara's thesis in The Liberty Line is that the generally accepted story of the 
underground railroad, while based upon fact, is nevertheless largely made up of un- 
verifiable legends and fanciful tales, much of which is wholly fictitious. He proposes to 
separate the fancy from fact and reveal the underground railroad in its true colors. He 
maintains that the legend developed before the Civil War in the controversy between 
abolitionists and slaveholders and was perpetuated and strengthened after the war by 
the publication of memoirs and reminiscences of abolitionists, unreliable local histories, 
partisan political oratory, popular newspaper stories, and fiction, not the least culpable 
being Uncle Tom's Cabin. Professional historians, most of whom have tended to accept 
the traditional accounts, are also criticized for the perpetuation of the legend. Among 
the errors that Gara singles out for correction are: the "deep laid" scheme and the highly 
centralized organization of the railroad; that all abolitionists were united in support of 
the railroad; the dominance of New England and Quaker leaders in the work; the 
large number of slaves reputedly spirited away from the South by underground agents; 
universal opposition of slaveholders to the liberation movement; that the North or 
Canada was the goal of all fugitives; that the slaves almost as a unit yearned for freedom 
in the abstract. Gara doubts these assumptions but he does not overthrow them; he 
merely modifies them. He shows that the movement was locally rather than centrally 
organized, but New Englanders and Quakers loom large in his own account, and the 
number of slaves aided in the figures cited was large. Positive contributions, modifying 
the accepted story, are that freedom to the slave meant freedom from work, that many 
of them ran away to escape work not to obtain abstract freedom, and that they did not 
seck a new home in the North. More important, that of the number who did escape 
many knew little of the abolition movement, but planned their own escape, depended 
for the most part on their own resources, and "received only minimum help in their 
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flight from bondage." The author emphasizes the role of the Negro and minimizes that 
of the abolitionist and Quaker in the work of the underground railroad. 
University of North Carolina FLETCHER M. GREEN 


NO COMPROMISE! THE STORY OF THE FANATICS WHO PAVED THE 
WAY TO THE CIVIL WAR. By Arnold Whitridge. (New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. 1960. Pp. 212. $4.00.) This is in many ways a curious book by a substantial 
scholar of nineteenth-century European affairs. Why he should have turned to the 
present field, and in such terms as his gaudy title accurately suggests, is not clear. Sev- 
eral published reviews have assumed that there is a lesson in his book that can help us 
avoid international catastrophe. The historian’s first task is to determine the validity of 
the research, and Whitridge's has been very meager. What he has read, he has read 
intelligently, but it has been in surface, secondary accounts, involving ideas that have 
circulated among scholars. In substance, he blames “fanatics” for having driven "a re- 
luctant people into a war they did not want to fight." How much responsibility can we 
lay upon Rhett, Yancey, Ruffin, and a few other southerners; upon Garrison, Phillips, 
Sumner, and Brown, on the other side? The author blames them for having fostered 
myths about northern and southern conspiracies against one another, but categorically 
accuses them of having conspired to destroy the Union. Thus, “most southerners” op- 
posed secession, and only the election of a "black Republican" could incite them to 
take the plunge. "But first, they [the conspirators] must wreck the Democratic party," 
and this Yancey did with “consummate skill” On the northern side, Garrison “was 
stifling all projects of emancipation in the Border States,” simply by calling slaveholders 
criminals, while others like him were creating an antisouthern feeling in the North by 
fighting for the right of petition, by encouraging illusions that slavery could take root 
in Kansas, and by treating the Dred Scott decision as a conspiracy against northern 
liberties. Whitridge’s assumptions are too numerous to detail; the above may suggest 
that some of them, at least, are questionable. That he does not care for “fanatics” is a 
personal matter. That he thinks well of Stephen A. Douglas, approves the Clay Com- 
promise, and believes that the Gag Rule did not threaten constitutional guarantees and 
that peaceful secession was possible as well as preferable to civil war are clear. What is 
unreal is his belief that Americans, the leaders as well as the followers, were deceived 
by a few orators. What is somewhat alarming is his belief that free speech is dangerous, 
that Americans cannot afford information on public issues. The old belief that Garrison 
can be ridiculed as bizarre and insignificant and denounced for having led the North, 
somehow, into a war still persists in Whitridge’s pages. Nor is the lesson for “today” 
clear. Ought we to resign our beliefs in the interests of peace? Must we respect Ameri- 
cans with foreign principles in order to ensure international peace? It is my conviction 
that only a firm regard for the realities of the issues involved, the details of the events, 
can possibly serve us. 

Antioch College Louis FILLER 


THE ATTITUDE OF TENNESSEANS TOWARD THE UNION, 1847-1861. By 
Mary Emily Robertson Campbell. (New York: Vantage Press. 1961. Pp. 308. $4.50.) 
This study reveals that the major political parties were delicately balanced in the Vol- 
unteer State in the decade and a half prior to the Civil War, that expansionism was a 
powerful and often predominant influence in both the Democratic and Whig folds, that 
national issues periodically overrode state issues in the elections, that middle Tennessee 
served as a balance wheel between the other two sections, and that until the Fort Sum- 
ter episode and Lincoln’s call for troops Tennesseans were willing to “accept any com- 
promise which would insure the preservation of the Union and guarantee what they 
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considered their rights... .” The vote of February 9, 1861, decisively rejecting a con- 
vention to consider relations with the Union, was reversed by the June 8 referendum in 
which the people approved by more than two-to-one the legislative declaration of inde- 
pendence of late April. The really significant change of sentiment occurred among the 
middle Tennesseans who apparently had abandoned their last desperate hope of joining 
with other border states to bring peace between the North and the lower South. The 
research for this volume has been extensive and intensive, and the appendixes contain 
much valuable and sometimes difficult to locate information. Too much statistical ma- 
terial has been presented in the first chapter which defines the position and rank of 
Tennessee in the Union, and nearly all percentages given are wrong—in computing per 
cent of increase the figures for 1860 rather than those for 1850 are used as bases. A good 
editor could have made this a much better book. 

Indiana University Cuasz C. MooNzY 


POWDER RIVER CAMPAIGNS AND SAWYERS EXPEDITION OF 1865: A 
DOCUMENTARY ACCOUNT COMPRISING OFFICIAL REPORTS, DIARIES, 
CONTEMPORARY NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTS, AND PERSONAL NARRATIVES. 
Edited with introductions and notes by LeRoy R. and Ann W. Hafen. [The Far West 
and the Rockies Historical Series, 1820-1875, Volume XII.] (Glendale, Cali£.: Arthur H. 
Clark Company. 1961. Pp. 386. $12.00 prepaid.) In the closing years of the Civil War, 
Indian attacks upon western communication lines reached a peak, and in 1865 the de- 
cision was made to launch a three-pronged punitive expedition to the Powder River 
country. This volume contains the records of that operation and of the wagon road 
survey conducted at the same time. Some are taken from the official reports of the War 
Department, others from the publications of the state historical societies of Nebraska 
and Wyoming, and one, the diary of Captain B. F. Rockafellow, appears for the first 
time. These documents tell the tragic story of inefficiency and bungling, the mutiny of 
the Sixteenth Kansas Regiment, the starvation that caused troops to eat the raw flesh of 
exhausted horses as they fell, the gruesome fact that there was no medical officer with 
a higher grade than hospital steward in one prong of the expedition. These sources con- 
stitute the social history of an unsuccessful campaign in an obscure war that affected no 
decisions on Indian-white relations. 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls WALKER D. WYMAN 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON THE NILE. By William B. Hesseltine and 
Hazel C. Wolf. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 289. $5.00.) This 
1s a story of American officers who, helped or hindered by the troops they tried to train, 
prepared coastal defenses, won and lost battles, explored rivers, and discovered lakes in 
the service of Egypt’s Ismail Pasha during the 1870's. The African failures and successes 
of Charles Pomeroy Stone and other Union and Confederate veterans lend themselves 
to legend and romance as well as to history. While adventure and charm abound in 
the volume, the narrative is as accurate as it is colorful, The only serious mistake in the 
book involves the omission of numbers from the so-called notes, and the bunching of 
references in such a way as to muddle the citation process. Perpetration of so obvious an 
outrage by a university press can scarcely be justified on any ground, including that of 
economy. Let it be said, however, that in this instance the authors' literary achievements 
more than compensate for the publisher's blunder. In the unforgettable cast of charac- 
ters are the bold and ingenious Charles Chaillé-Long, who was mistaken for a centaur 
in Uganda, and the uninhibited Miss Mary Lee, daughter of Robert E. Lee, who 
"wouldn't sit down at the same table with General Grant to save his life." There are 
also princes, beys, and pashas aplenty; an assortment of khedevial flunkies; the radiant 
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Empress Eugénie of France; the fabulous "Chinese" Gordon; the pygmy woman who 
was purchased for a yard of red cotton cloth, and the natives of Gondokoro who an- 
nointed themselves with cow dung as a protection against mosquitoes. Religion, educa- 
tion, the ivory trade, the slave trade, ophthalmia, chills and fever, cowardice, redemption 
of honor, and yearning for freedom give the spice of variety to kaleidoscopic problems. 
Strange, pathetic, humorous episodes and intelligent interpretations are so prevalent 
that the reader who opens The Blue and the Gray on the Nile may be assured of an 
artistic and scholarly treat. 

University of Kentucky HoLman HAMILTON 


SPOTTED TAIL’S FOLK: A HISTORY OF THE BRULE SIOUX. By George E. 
Hyde. [The Civilization of the American Indian Series, Number 57.] (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1961. Pp. xix, 329. $5.00.) With this seventh major volume 
on the Indians of the northern High Plains, George E. Hyde continues his scholarly and 
penetrating study of the Sioux and their neighbors. In the present work he combines a 
history of the Brulé Sioux with a sympathetic biography of Chief Spotted Tail whom 
he considers the outstanding leader of these people. Forced by an indifferent and careless 
government to accept the white man's civilization almost overnight, the Brulé rebelled 
against farming the reservation land, herding cattle, sending their children to school, 
and adopting Christianity. Some of them followed the war trail of the "Morose and 
Savage" Crazy Horse, a "Primitive man of Action” who hated the whites, but did “not 
seem to have considered the interest of his people once." Others, like Chief Red Cloud, 
also opposed the federal government at first, but eventually learned to respect and fear 
the great father in Washington. Unlike these two chieftains, Spotted Tail very early 
espoused the cause of the Brulé by working peacefully, diplomatically, and successfully 
with the various agents and federal officials, With dignity and affability, with views 
carefully thought out and well expressed, he was able to unite his people, win the lands 
and supplies that they all wanted, and at the same time courageously oppose corrupt 
officials. In 1881 this “ablest chief the Sioux ever had” was murdered by a jealous sub- 
chief, and the Little Missouri Sioux, Winter Count, said: "This year that brave and 
wonderful chief was killed by Crow Dog." The book reads easily, has an excellent 
format, and is based on a solid and extensive bibliography; it contributes generously to 
the history of the Plains Indians. 

Salt Lake City, Utah BricHaM D. MADSEN 


LOUIS HOUCK: MISSOURI HISTORIAN AND ENTREPRENEUR. By William 
T. Doherty, Jr. [University of Missouri Studies, Volume XXXIII.] (Columbia: Univer- 
sity of Missouri Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 153. $3.50.) Because we have waited fifty years for 
a biography of Louis Houck, the present scholarly study will be widely appreciated. It 
meets the requirements af sound research, clear presentation, and good organization of 
material, and contains a full bibliography, a valuable map and appendix, and an excel. 
lent index. The author has succeeded in describing the varied career of Houck so well 
that the book resembles a novel. Houck was a character, and the stories of him and his 
work are unusual and salty. As a builder of five hundred miles of short-line railroads 
in Missouri's Bootheel, as a successful supporter of a state college, and as a lawyer who 
matched wits with the legal advisers of Jay Gould, Louis Houck was the pride and hero, 
if not always the joy, of Cape Girardeau and of his section of Missouri. He was a lusty 
and skillful fighter who loved the courtroom. The author describes well his canny legal 
tactics and is most objective in evaluating his success. Gould once told Houck, "you are 
a d— poor railroad man, but a d— fine lawyer." I confess disappointment in the twelve- 
page chapter, ". . . the Making of a State Historian.” A more adequate treatment of 
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our outstanding Missouri historian is merited. More research on the permanent and 
important contributions of Houck, the unselfish and scholarly historian, remains to be 
done. 


State Historical Society of Missouri Frovp C. SHOEMAKER 


HAMILTON HOLT: JOURNALIST, INTERNATIONALIST, EDUCATOR. By 
Warren F. Kuehl. (Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 303. $7.50.) 
This full-length biography is most valuable for its treatment of the American environ- 
ment in which Hamilton Holt lived and worked from 1872 to 1951. Here also is a good 
example of a vigorous and idealistic American working arduously for a number of 
causes whose fame must not be measured by the degree of their success. The biographer 
does not claim too much for his subject nor does he spare him criticism. At the age of 
twenty-two Holt joined the staff of The Independent. He became the owner in 1912, 
made it an organ for the expression of diversified opinion with a reform emphasis, and 
attracted many able contributors. But he opposed the changes necessary to keep the mag- 
azine abreast of new trends in journalism. Early he gave his major interest to the move- 
ment for world peace through international organization, beginning to write on the 
subject in 1903. He supported Woodrow Wilson in the war and blamed him for the 
failure of the League of Nations in the United States. He helped to form nearly a dozen 
organizations to support the League by 1923, only to meet defeat, but never entirely 
gave up his interest. Since his college days he had been critical of American higher edu- 
cation, declaring it a failure. In 1925 he became president of Rollins College at Winter 
Park, Florida, and experimented with a number of plans to bring teacher and student 
closer together in the learning process. Teachers and students were unwilling to go as 
far as he wished. Foundations and accrediting associations withheld approval of his in- 
novations. Two depressions and another world war ruined his money-raising campaigns. 
But he left his mark on Rollins as he had upon journalism and the movement for world 
organization. 

University of Miami CHARLTON W. TEBEAU 


JOHN COIT SPOONER: DEFENDER OF PRESIDENTS. By Dorothy Ganfield 
Fowler. (New York: University Publishers. 1961. Pp. ix, 436. $6.00.) John Coit Spooner, 
who served as senator from Wisconsin for some sixteen years at the turn of the century, 
was such a powerful force in national legislation that the New York Times called his 
record “never surpassed” in “practical efficiency and historical importance.” It was a 
frankly conservative record, and in the Fifty-fifth Congress, as the great conflict between 
progressives and standpatters began to take shape after 1896, Spooner, Platt, Allison, and 
Aldrich were known as the “Big Four” of conservatism. The Wisconsin-born author of 
this volume, who is professor of history at Hunter College, has set herself the task of 
reappraising the career and contributions of this once well-known political figure. 
Spooner’s ill fortune was that he came to power as a conservative when the pendulum 
of history was swinging the other way. He had no sympathy for the liberalizing trend 
of his era, and little understanding of what made progressives and reformers tick. His 
archfoe in Wisconsin, Bob La Follette, Spooner considered a thoroughly dangerous man, 
with “overwhelming qualities of malice, conceit, effrontery, impudence, and general cus- 
sedness,” and he fought vigorously against La Follette and all others like him. One of 
the results was that he was singled out for attention by Lincoln Steffens and appeared 
in uncomplimentary terms in David Graham Phillips’ famous “muckraking” series on 
the Senate in 1906. Yet Spooner, as Dr. Fowler points out, was no “cowardly conserva- 
tive.” He had deep belief in certain things, and he was willing to stand up and be 
counted for them. A railroad attorney who worked his way up by sheer ability in both 
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business and politics, he found everything he believed in threatened by the La Follettes 
and Norrises of the time, and by the Populists, Silverites, Insurgents, and the like who 
surged into politics after 1900. He was a strong supporter of Harrison and McKinley, 
and curiously enough of Theodore Roosevelt, in whom he found much to admire. His 
political genius lay in his ability for modification and compromise. "Spooner amend- 
ments,” or “Spooner compromises,” were familiar terms in Senate parlance from 1897 
to 1907 and were attached to such important pieces of legislation as the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, the Interstate Commerce Act, and the Pure Food and Drug Act. Because of 
the Spooner Amendment, Theodore Roosevelt was able to buy the Panama Canal route. 
Dr. Fowler has done an excellent job of presenting the attitudes and principles of a 
representative, intelligent, conservative thinker in an age of reform and ferment. 
Spooner was a man of integrity and purpose who believed in the sanctity of profit, the 
gospel of wealth, and a minimum of regulation with a maximum of individual respon- 
sibility. We have had many studies of the progressives and reformers who were his con- 
temporaries, and this study will do much to help balance the picture. 

Michigan State University Russen B. Nye 


DE WILSON A ROOSEVELT: POLITIQUE EXTERIEURE DES ETATS-UNIS, 
1913-1945. By Jean-Baptiste Duroselle. [Collection “Sciences politiques.”] (Paris: Li- 
brairie Armand Colin. 1960. Pp. 494.) Given the purpose of the author, this is an impres- 
sive and encouraging performance, impressive in its handling of the extensive sec- 
ondary literature on recent American diplomacy, encouraging in its evidence of a grow- 
ing French interest in United States history. The forty-four-year-old Duroselle is director 
of a center for the study of international relations in the Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques in Paris. He has visited this country frequently and has taught at 
Harvard, Brandeis, and Notre Dame Universities. He has already published two sub- 
stantial books, one on the beginnings of social Catholicism in France from 1822 to 1870, 
the other a general diplomatic survey from 19:9 to 1957. An excellent linguist, he 
writes with vigor and clarity. Duroselle divided his fifteen chapters into three unequal 
parts. The first six deal with Wilson's new diplomacy and its defeat from 1913 to 1921. 
The next three cover the return to nationalism from 1921 to 1933. The last six are dc- 
voted to the Roosevelt era from 1933 to 1945. Save for a thought-provoking conclusion, 
the treatment closes with Roosevelt's death. The volume also contains a helpful intro- 
duction and a twenty-eight-page bibliographical essay. Footnotes are employed chiefly 
for quotations and statistics. The narrative and analysis rest entirely on printed ma- 
terials. No manuscripts, personal or archival, have been used, and most of the primary 
sources cited are of the memoir variety. References to the Foreign Relations series and 
other major documentary collections are conspicuously absent. On the other hand, the 
author has drawn upon the best secondary works with discrimination and intelligence. 
On some topics, to be sure, he is handicapped by the lack of scholarly books. In some 
places, such as categorizing individuals as internationalists or pro-Germans, he is guilty 
of oversimplification. But it would be ungracious and misleading to quibble over those 
defects, over the organization and allocation of space, or over the numerous typographi- 
cal errors that crop up inevitably when most names and titles appear in a foreign lan- 
guage. Rather we should be grateful that a Frenchman has provided his countrymen 
with a balanced, reliable, and up-to-date interpretation, one that attempts to probe 
equally the basic forces and the outstanding men that have shaped American foreign 
policy in its transition from isolationism to world leadership. And the questions he raises 
in the conclusion about the nature of that policy might well provoke similar reflections 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

Northwestern University RicHaRD W. LgoPorp 
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OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, LIBERAL OF THE 1920's. By D. Joy Humes. 
[Men and Movements Series] (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1960. Pp. 
xii, 276. $4.50.) This biographical essay contends that “liberalism was not in total 
eclipse" during the 1920's; "that it was energetically and courageously expounded and 
defended if only by a handful of men, of whom Oswald Garrison Villard was one"; 
and that the career of Villard, editor of The Nation from 1918-1932, provided one link 
between progressivism and the New Deal. The protagonist appears as one devoted to 
the old causes of reform, moved by “moral indignation” with pressing social evils, con- 
vinced that an intelligent ordering of society (social engineering) was both desirable 
and possible, committed to humanistic individualism and libertarianism. Villard en- 
listed in the battle to preserve and extend civil liberties—freedom of expression for all, 
freedom of opportunity and first-class citizenship for racial and religious minorities. A 
political independent, Villard hopefully worked for the creation of a third, truly liberal, 
party, and voted for Debs in 1920, La Follette in 1924, Smith in 1928 (solely on religious 
grounds), and Thomas in 1932 (in the belief that FDR was neither strong nor liberal). 
With other liberals in the postwar decade, Villard opposed restrictive immigration legis- 
lation, fought government benevolences to the business cammunity, sought programs of 
state action designed to regulate social abuses and enlarge economic security. He scorned 
the granting of government subsidies to special interest groups, whether tariff protection 
for business, price pegging for agriculture, or bonuses for veterans. He applauded public 
ownership of electric power utilities and natural resources. International cooperation, 
disarmament, and pacificism were crusades dear to his heart. Miss Humes portrays 
Villard as an old-line liberal, humanitarian, and libertarian, as one who embodied the 
best of an older tradition (individualistic, rationalistic, and tolerant) while anticipating 
the newer (pragmatic and experimental). An interpretive biographical essay, this book 
is written with clarity, commendable precision, and brevity. The author’s failure to cite 
specific references for her quotations from Villard’s published writings and manuscript 
collection weakens an otherwise delightful and helpful monograph. Miss Humes’s study 
is an able contribution to a needed re-evaluation of the 1920's. 

University of Minnesota CLARKE A. CHAMBERS 


KONGRESS PROIZVODSTVENNYRH PROFSOIUZOV SShA 1935-1955 (IZ 
ISTORI! AMERIKANSKOGO RABOCHEGO DVIZHENIIA) [The CIO in the USA 
1935-1955 (From the History of the American Labor Movement)]. By B. Ia. Mikhailov. 
(Moscow: Academy of Sciences Press for the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Institute 
of History. 1959. Pp. 626. 25 rubles, 80 kopecks.) This book starts with the proposi- 
tion that "for the author the position of the Communist Party of the USA was of great 
significance with respect to the basic problems examined, for the political line of this 
party, notwithstanding past mistakes, is the main line of the foremost political party of 
the proletariat" Remaining faithful to this ideal, the author has produced a history of 
the CIO as seen through the eyes of American Communist leaders. His facts and inter- 
pretations are derived mainly from the publications of the US Communist party and 
from the writings of William Z. Foster and others of the party faithful. Though he 
used the New York Times, the CIO News, and much other non-Communist literature, 
the character of the work would not have been substantially different had he dispensed 
with them entirely. Anyone familiar with the events of the period can only shake his 
head in wonder at the consistency with which the author has managed to distort facts 
and to misuse statistics. (Incidentally, criticism of the quality of American statistics 
comes with particularly poor grace from a Russian.) It is also time that Russian his- 
torians realized that the cause of scholarship is not advanced by the use of invective. 
The failure of the American worker to follow the leadership of the Communist party 
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is ascribed to three ractors typifying the level of the analysis employed: the influence 
within the trade-unions of the high paid workers, "the aristocracy of labor"; the posi- 
tions held by "reactionary leaders" in the command posts of the major trade-unions; and 
most important, the influence of "monopoly, the state, the church and other antidemo- 
cratic organizations, using the reactionary clique of CIO leaders." This volume is a sad 
commentary on the current state of Soviet historical writing. There is not the slightest 
pretense at objectivity or any evidence of an effort to understand the political, social, 
and economic factors that produced the CIO and led to a major transformation of 
American society. It does not augur well for the cause of peaceful coexistence that this 
kind of thing is offered to Russian readers under the imprimatur of the leading histori- 
cal research institute of the USSR. Crude, ideological writing is not lacking in the 
United States, but we do not ordinarily dignify it by publication under respectable 
scholarly auspices. 

University of California, Berkeley WALTER GALENSON 


THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT: PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY. By Harry 
C. Thomson and Lida Mayo. [U. S. Army in World War II: The Technical Services.] 
(Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 
1960. Pp. xix, 504. $4.00.) This volume, second in a series of three on the Ordnance 
Department in World War II, presents the fascinating story of one of the truly great 
service achievements of the war. The procurement story is told in the first fifteen chap- 
ters, which cover planning, requirements, and production, with individual chapters on 
major items such as artillery, small arms, ammunition, tanks, and motor vehicles. The 
tremendous scope of the program is indicated by the fact that between 1940 and 1945, 
production of major items amounted to 519,031 pieces of artillery with 942,037,000 
rounds of ammunition, 12,670,117 rifles and 2,679,819 machine guns with 41,788,593,000 
rounds of ammunition, and 88,410 tanks. The emphasis given in these chapters to the 
early war period is a logical reflection of the fact that between July 1940 and July 1942 
Ordnance received $31,000,000,000, or three-fourths of all Ordnance appropriations dur- 
ing the 1940-1945 period. This great outpouring of matériel, however, created new 
problems for the Ordnance Field Service, which was responsible for storage, stock con- 
trol, distribution, and maintenance. These are the subjects of the next seven chapters, 
and, as might be expected, emphasis is on the period 1943-1945. The complex problems 
of storage of general supplies (including spare parts), managing the flow of matériel 
to the ports, and maintaining stock levels under proper controls are skillfully handled, 
as are the relations of Ordnance with the Army Service Forces and other services. This 
is an exceptionally well-written and objective book. The authors have not hesitated to 
point out the mistakes of the Ordnance Department as well as its achievements. Serious 
students of military supply management will find here a veritable treasure in the dis- 
cussions of the nature and solution of literally hundreds of wartime ordnance problems. 
The general reader, too, will find this an interesting account; for those who frequently 
wonder how the United States ever manages to win a war, this book should be a 
revelation. 
Bethesda, Maryland ~ O. J. CLINARD 


THE CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE: FROM LABORATORY TO FIELD. 
By Leo P. Brophy et al. [U. S. Army án World War II: The Technical Services.] 
(Washington, D. C.: Oflice of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 
1959. Pp. xviii, 498. $3.50.) In 1959 the first of three volumes on the contributions of 
the Chemical Warfare Service in World War II appeared; it was devoted to organiza- 
tion and training. Now the second volume describes the development and procurement 
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of supplies, both offensive and defensive. It competently discusses research, industrial 
procurement, and storage problems and the solutions reached. Though this record is 
important in filling a gap in our published wartime history, it is not generally exciting 
enough to induce reading by the general public or the “common soldier,” yet it pic- 
tures the performance of essential tasks. Unfortunately, aside from flame throwers, 
incendiaries, and smokes, much of the work of the CWS was in preparation for a war 
that did not develop, but was always just around the corner—and how soldiers did 
hate those gas masks! One of the few weaknesses of this volume is that it is repetitively 
apologetic. Another weakness, no doubt due to the subject matter, is lack of continuity. 
There are also more misprints than in most of the World War II histories, especially 
in the chart on page four hundred. I do not remember a CW section in most company 
headquarters. On the other hand, against these minor criticisms should be mentioned 
the fine comparisons with enemy (German, Italian, Japanese) weapons, the honesty 
of admitting the confusion and even illegalities that at times existed, and the sincere 
acknowledgment of civilian contributions in many lines. It should be added that here is 
a contribution not only to history but also in part, especially Chapter xri, to economics. 
Indiana University H. FABIAN UNDERHILL 


THE WEST INDIES FEDERATION: PERSPECTIVES ON A NEW NATION. 
Edited by David Lowenthal. [American Geographical Society Research Series Number 
23.] (New York: Columbia University Press in cooperation with the American Geo- 
graphical Society and Carleton University. 1961. Pp. viii, 142. $3.00.) Two themes run 
through the four essays of this introduction to the West Indies Federation and the 
British Caribbean generally: there is the insistent note that the federation must achieve 
economic independence if its new political freedom is to have real meaning; there is 
accent on the diversity and disunity of British West Indian peoples and their institu- 
tions. Perhaps airplanes will bridge the sea that separates the constituent states, but can 
the West Indians overcome the gulfs between sharply differentiated elements of race, 
class, and culture? H. W. Springer, a Jamaican educator, contributes the most general 
and optimistic chapter in his “Problems and Prospects.” Gordon Merrill, a Canadian 
geographer, provides a rather sketchy and unsatisfying treatment of the region’s history. 
Douglas G. Anglin, a Canadian political scientist, ably surveys the recent political 
developments in the area. And David Lowenthal, an American geographer, concludes 
with a wholly admirable summary of “The Social Background.” Intended for the 
general reader, this book is not at most points supported by specific references to 
authorities, but the bibliography is lengthy, comprehensive of various disciplines, and 
well selected. Although the authors are seemingly harmonious in their viewpoints and 
on common ground, they have not attempted to give the readers any joint conclusions. 
Essentially a collection of four separate articles, and these more factual than interpre- 
tive, the work is not in any sense a symposium. In most cases the authors take a “prob- 
lem approach” to the neglect of historical perspective. This book has the advantage of 
a superior bibliography and a more up-to-date coverage of events, but historians will 
probably continue to prefer W. L. Burn’s British West Indies as an equally brief but 
less “present-minded” introduction. 

University of Texas J. Harry BENNETT, JR. 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE: CLEAR GRIT. By Dale C. Thomson. (Toronto: 
Macmillan Company; distrib. by St Martin's Press, New York. 1960. Pp. vii, 436. $8.00.) 
A notable gap in the still short but growing list of readable, scholarly biographies of 
nineteenth-century Canadian political leaders has been filled with the publication of this 
study of the self-made Scottish stonemason and contractor who became the Dominion's 
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first Liberal Prime Minister. Professor Thomson, making good use of such recently 
available collections as the Mackenzie, Brown, and Dufferin papers, has provided a 
sympathetic and, on the whole, well-balanced picture of the man whom many students 
of Canadian history have tended to regard, in the words of one recent survey, as 
"utterly honest and utterly unglamorous" The author does not make his subject 
glamorous. He does present more of the human side of a politician who has long been 
overshadowed by the engaging figure of his great opponent, Sir John A. Macdonald, 
by his close friend and hard-hitting fellow Scot, George Brown, and by Edward Blake, 
his brilliant if unstable successor as Liberal leader. Mackenzie's role in the strife-torn 
Liberal party of the period just before and after Confederation, in Confederation itself, 
and in the many problems of his ill-starred term as Prime Minister emerges clearly as 
do his fundamental courage and fighting qualities. The reader also gets a better appre- 
ciation of Mackenzie’s contribution to Canada's growing status within the Empire, little 
mentioned in other accounts of the period. Both the author's extensive research in con- 
temporary party sources and his practical experience in politics as secretary to Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent lend authority to his discussion of the controversial issues 
of late nineteenth-century Canadian political history. 'T'he fact that the book is written 
against such a background, however, creates some pitfalls for the nonspecialist, since 
many episodes like the Pacific scandal and the Riel Rebellions are of necessity seen 
through quite partisan Liberal eyes. A good corrective is Creighton's Macdonald, or 
perhaps a more neutral general account of such questions, This book will be, along 
with Careless’ Brown, a major source for the history of the Canadian Liberal party as 
well as for Canadian politics generally. 

University of Maine Arce R. STEWART 


ACOTACIONES BOLIVARIANAS: DECRETOS MARGINALES DEL LIBER- 
TADOR (1813-1830). [Edición conmemorativa del Sesquicentenario de la Indepen- 
dencia de Venezuela.] (Caracas: Fundación John Boulton. 1960. Pp. xx, 323.) A most 
appropriate commemorative volume for the sesquicentennial of Venezuelan independ- 
ence, this is an extensive selection of memorials, memoranda, petitions, and similar 
items addressed to Bolívar. His decisions and solutions respecting them are written 
in the margins. The letters cover messages from distinguished historical figures like 
Santander, Páez, and Flores, and those from people of the most humble conditions. 
Quite a number come from members of the British Legion or its survivors. These letters 
represent the needs and aspirations of the people. They also indicate through the mar- 
ginal notes the way in which Bolívar tried to remedy those needs and to fulfill those 
aspirations. They give much evidence of his penetrating social sensibilities and prag- 
matic ideas of governing. For the reader’s purpose the book’s format leaves little to be 
desired. The historian, however, might question why the letters to the Liberator are put 
in italics and his answers in bold-face type. It is very obvious, moreover, that the docu- 
ments are not copied exactly, but are put into modern Spanish, for there are no mis- 
takes about accents (always in the right places) and there are no abbreviations such 
as were commonly used in those days. As might be expected Bolívar's name is always 
in capital letters. 

University of Colorado Farrz L. HOFFMANN 


EL BANCO DE AVÍO DE MÉXICO: EL FOMENTO DE LA INDUSTRIA, 
1821-1846. By Robert A. Potash. Translated by Ramón Fernández y Fernández. [Sec- 
ción de Obras de Economía.] (México, D. F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1959. Pp. 
281.) Mexico emerged from its revolution in 1821 bankrupt, depressed, internally 
chaotic, but ambitious for improvement. Capital had either fled the country or gone 
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into hiding. The little venture money remaining tended to go into the traditional 
mines. Forward-looking Mexicans led by Lucas Alamán decided that only by govern- 
ment intervention could capital be obtained for the industrial development they thought 
necessary. The Banco de Avfo, capitalized at one million pesos to be secured from 
customs receipts, was wrangled through Congress and started business during the 
Bustamante regime in 1830. Its major interest was lending money to established textile 
industries for improvement and expansion, or creating new mills, primarily for pro- 
duction of cotton textiles. The bank suffered from the general ills that devastated all 
Mexico during the period. Chronic revolution overturned the responsible treasury ofli- 
cials, pledged capital was diverted to the military, politicians sometimes justifiably 
interfered with operations, the governing junta corruptly extended loans to its own 
members. Santa Anna looted its capital and killed the institution by decree in 1842. 
But with all its difficulties, it had succeeded in expanding some existing cotton mills 
and founding new ones that survived the bank itself. The author has used good sources 
with discrimination and ability; copious footnotes and an extensive bibliography should 
satisfy the most demanding of Mexicanists. The organization of his main subject is 
excellent; tables and appendixes lend clarity to the text. There is no index. Potash 
demonstrates his thesis that government intervention proved necessary to start the 
wheels of industry rolling, and his Banco de Avio is a neat case study. But the secondary 
theme, the general industrial development of the country under government sponsor- 
ship, is necessarily somewhat skimpy. Personalities, revolutions, and politics have long 
dominated this period of Mexican history. The author has added authoritative economic 
knowledge to the age of Santanismo and is to be commended. 

University of Houston Jack A. Happick 


THE CONDUCT OF THE CHACO WAR. By David H. Zook, Jr. Preface by 
Pablo Max Ynsfran. Foreword by Charles W. Arnade. (New York: Bookman Associates. 
1960. Pp. 280. $6.00.) Landlocked and thirsting for water, the Bolivian condor turned 
upon what he considered to be his weakest neighbor, Paraguay. This was a serious 
miscalculation, however, for the Guaranís were stubbornly disposed to fight to the last 
man for the area north of the Pilcomayo River, so vital to their security and economy. 
Ás chauvinists exacerbated the climate of opinion and the rivals glared at each other 
from installations in the Chaco during the 1920's, conditions were ripe for the spark 
that ignited the conflagration. From 1932 to 1935 nearly a hundred thousand men died 
to prove their country's point. The military victory went to Paraguay because of her 
shorter lines of communication and the genius of José Félix Estigarribia, a master of 
defensive warfare who appreciated and exploited the peculiar conditions of the Chaco. 
On the other side, Bolivians blundered at every turn. Politicians were economy-minded 
and at odds with the military; the General Command misused air power, failed to 
recognize the importance of water, and suffered insubordination from junior officers. 
General Hans Kundt proved especially inept. In this impartial survey of the Chaco 
War, as definitive as one will ever find, Captain Zook concerns himself primarily with 
the military conduct of the war, weaving into the narrative the germane diplomatic 
and political aspects. He has not overlooked any documents, however biased, and has 
carefully sifted the facts from them. On occasion, the style suffers from a “tight” 
organization required by the complex subject matter, but, generally, it is eminently 
readable. Bolivians may consider the author's presentation favorable to Paraguay; the 
facts, however, speak for themselves. Estigarribia's stature has been permanently cast 
by this work and with justification. All libraries should welcome this book, a brilliant 
contribution to the military history of modern Latin America. 

University of Arizona Marro RODRÍGUEZ 
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the Open Fields. Agric, Hist., Apr. 1961. 

J. Raverz. The Representation of Physical 
Quantities in Eighteenth-Century Mathemati- 
cal Physics, Isis, Mar. 1961. 

NATHAN RzriNooLp. Manuscripts of Science: 
De Ai and Description. Am, Archivist, Apr. 
1961. 

GUNTHER E. ROTHENBERG, Venice and the 
Uskoks of Senj: 1537-1618. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
June 196r. 

BERNARD ScHNAPPER. La politique des 
"points d'appui" et la fondation des comp- 
toirs fortifiés dans le golfe de Guinée (1837- 
1843). Rev. hist., Jan-Mar. 1961. 

Jonn A. Scorr. Who Is Censoring Our 
History Texts? Teaching and Learning, 1961. 

JEROME SroLNrTZ. "Beauty": History of an 
Idea. Jour. Hist, Ideas, Apr,-June 1961. 

TRYGVE R. THoLrsEN. What Is Living in 
T Theory of History? Historian, May 
1961. 

Marjorie Torrzy. The Emergence and So- 
cial Function of Chinese Religious Associa- 
tions in Singapore. Comp. Stud. in Society 
and Hist. (The Hague), Apr. 1961. 

Tsien Tcmz-Hao. La vie sociale des Chinois 
à Madagascar. Ibid., Jan. 1961. 

GERALD E. WHEELER. Isolated Japan: An- 
glo-American Diplomatic Co-operation, 1927— 
1936, Pacific Hist. Rev., May 1961. 


BOOKS 


ARENDT, HANNAH, Between Past and Fu- 
ture: Six Exercises in Political Thought. New 
York: Viking Press. 1961. Pp. 246. $5.00. 

Beiträge zur Militär- und Kriegsgeschichte. 
Vol. I, Rückzug und Verfolgung: Zwei Kamp- 
farten, 1757-1944. Schriftenreihe des mili- 
targeschichtlichen Forschungsamtes, Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1960. Pp. 265. DM 
42. 

BLooM, SoLoMON E, Europe and America: 


1 The lists of articles are compiled by the section editors whose names appear. The listed 
books are those received by the Review between April 15 and July 15, 1961, which are not 


to be reviewed, 


Articles and Other Books Received 


The Western World in Modern Times. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 1961. Pp. 
xxii, 761. $8.00. Textbook. 

BRINTON, CRANE (ed, with introds. and 
postscript). The Fate of Man. New York: 
George Braziller. 1961, Pp. xii, 532. $7.50. 

BUTTERFIELD, HERBERT. Hi and Man’s 
Attitude to the Past: Their Réle in the Story 
of Civilisation. London: School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London. 
1961. Pp. 16. 25, 

Cassirer, Ernst. The Logic of the Human- 
ities. Ir. by CLARENCE SMITH Howe. New 
Haven, Cona.: Yale University Press. 1961. 


Pp. xx, 217. $4.50. 

World Prehistory: An 
Outline. New York: Cambridge University 
age 1961. Pp. xiii, 283. Cloth $6.00, paper 
2.45. 

CoBBAN, ALFRED, ef al. Historical Studies. 
Vol. III, Papers Read before the Fourth Irish 
Conference of Historians. Ed. by James HOGAN, 
London: Bowes and Bowes, 1961. Pp. 103. 
15S. 

Conen, Morris R. The Meaning of Human 
History. The Paul Carus Lectures, Ser. 6, 1944. 
2d ed.; La Salle, IIL: Open Court. 1961. 
Pp. xiv, 304. $1.75. See rev. of 1st ed. (1947), 
AHR, LIV (Oct. 1948), 97. 

Conference on Research. in Income and 
Wealth. Output, Input, and Productivity Meas- 
urement: Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. 
XXV. A Report of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. x, 506. 
$10.00. 

Donnison, F. S. v. Civil Affairs and Mili- 
tary Government, North-West Europe, 1944— 
1946. History of the Second World War 
(United Kingdom Military Ser.), ed. by Sm 
James BUTLER. London: IL M. Stationery 
Office; distrib. by British Information Services, 
New York. 1961. Pp. xviii, 518. $7.85 post- 


DURYE, Prerrz. La généalogie. "Que sais-je? 
No. 917. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1961. Pp. 126. 

EBERHARDT, NEWMAN C., C.M. 4 Summary 
of Catholic History. Vol. I, Ancient and Me- 
dieval History. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder 
Book Co. 1961. Pp. xi, 879. $12.00; student 
ed. $9.00. 


Hasan, K. Sarwan. Pakistan and the United | 


Nations. National Studies on International 
Organization. Prepared for the Pakistan In- 
stitute of International Affairs and the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 
New York: Manhattan Publishing Co. 1960. 
Pp. ix, 328. $3.00. 

HANSEN, Lorentz I. Invitation to the Ro- 
mance of History. Exposition-University Book. 
$55 York: Exposition Press. 1961. Pp. 111. 

3.00. 
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History's Lessons for Tomorrow's Mission: 
Milestones in the History of Missionary Think- 
ing. Geneva: World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, [1961.] Pp. 300. 

Hoornes, H, Stuart. Contemporary Eu- 
rope: A History. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1961. Pp. xv, 524. $10.00. Text- 


LmAELIAN, V. L. Diplomaticheskaia Istoria 
Velikoi Otechestvennoi PEN 1941-1945 Eg. 
[Diplomatic History of the Great Fatherland 
War, 1941-1945]. Moscow: Institute of Inter- 
national Relations Press, 1959. Pp. 366. 15 
rubles, 50 kopecks, . 

KoDACcHENxO, A, S. Anglo-Amerikanskaia 
Borba xa Rinki Sbita v Period Mirovogo 
Ekonomicheskogo Krizisa (1929-1833) [The 
Anglo-American Struggle for Markets in the 
Era of the World Economic Crisis (1929- 
1933) ]. Moscow: Institute of International Re- 
lations Press for the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR, Institute of World Economics and 
International Relations. 1959. Pp. 128. 4 ru- 
bles, 80 kopecks. 

Marrí-ImÁÑez, FéLix, A Prelude to Medical 
History. New York: MD Publications. 1961. 
Pp. xix, 253. $5.75. —— 

Mur, Warren. Military History. Service 
Center for Teachers of History Publication No. 
39. Washington, D. C: Service Center, Amer- 
ican Historical Association. 1961. Pp. 18. so 
cents (in lots of 10 or more 25 cents 

PAVLOWITCH, STEVAN K. Anglo-Russtan Ri- 
valry in Serbia, 1837-1839: The Mission of 
Colonel Hodges. École Pratique des Hautes 
Études—Sorbonne. VI" Section: Sciences éco- 
nomiques et sociales, Études sur l'économie et 
la sociologie des pays slaves, No. s. Paris: 
Mouton & Co. 1961. Pp. 207. 

Powers, Rıckarp H. (ed). Readings in 
European Civilization Since 1500. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1961. Pp. xxii, 719. $4.95. 
"Textbook. 

Id. (ed.). Readings in European Civiliza- 
Hon, 1870 to the Present. Boston: Houghton 
T 1961. Pp. x, 445-719. $2.50, Text- 


PUNDEFF, MARIN (tr. and ed.). Communist 
History: How It ls Written and Taught. 
[Northridge, Calif.: the Author.] 1961. Pp. 


vii, 240, 

REINEARD, ¡MARCEL R., and ARMENGAUD, 
ANDRÉ. Histoire générale de la population 
mondiale. [2d rev. ed.;] Paris: Éditions Mont- 
chrestien. 1961. Pp. v, 597. 50.00 new fr. Sec 
=. of 1st ed. (1949), AHR, LV (Jan. 1950), 
35 

SALVATORELLI, Luicr. Storia d'Europa. In 
two vols. 4th ed.; Turin: Unione Tipografico 
Editrice. 1961. Pp. viii, 670; viii, 671-1395. 

SANDSTROM, Perex G. Luther's Sense of 
Himself as an Interpreter of the Word to the 
World. Amherst College Honors Thesis, No. 
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8. Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Press. 
1961. Pp. 63. 

SILVESTRO, CLEMENT M., and Davis, SALLY 
ANN (comps.). Directory of Historical Socie- 
ties and Agencies in the United States and 
Canada, 1961. Madison, Wis.: American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History. 1961. Pp. 
111. $1.50. 

SPAEMANN, RongxT. Der Ursprung der So- 
ziologie aus dem Geist der Restauration: Stud- 
ien über L. G. A, de Bonald. Munich: Kösel 
Verlag. 1959. Pp. 215. DM 18.50. 

STRAYER, Joseren R., ef al. The Course of 
Civilization. Vol. I, To 1660; Vol. II, From 
1660. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 
add Pp. xv, 624; xvi, 656. $7.95 each. Text- 


Turkey and the United Nations. National 
Studies on International Organization, pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Institute of 
International Relations of the Faculty of Po- 
litical Sciences at the University of Ankara for 


Other Recent Publications 


the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. New York: Manhattan Publishing Co. 
1961. Pp. xii, 228. $4.00. 

VAN JAARSVELD, F. A. Ou en Nuwe Wee in 
die Suid-Afrikaanse Geskiedskrywing: Intree- 
rede gehou by die aanvaarding van 'n profes- 
soraat in die Geskiedenis aan die Universiteit 
van Suid Afrika op 23 Maart 1961. Commu- 
nications of the University of South Africa, 
A16. Pretoria: [University of South Africa.] 
1961. Pp. 60. 75 cents postpaid. 

WAGNER, A., et al, Storia e storiografia del 
pensiero finanziario. Ed. by ANTONINO Lr 
CALZL Storia della finanza pubblica, No. 12. 
ad ed.; Padua: Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio 
Milani. 1960. Pp. viii, 371. L. 4,000. 

Why, BERNARD (ed.). The Western World 
in the Twentieth Century: A Source Book 
from the Contemporary Civilization Program 
in Columbia College, Columbia University. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1961. 


Pp. 517. $5.00. 


Ancient 
T. Robert S. Broughton 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


P, Mertens. Le peuple de la Mer. Chron. 
d'Égypte, Jan.—July 1960. 

HL. DE MEULENAPRE, Les monuments de 
culte des rois Nectanébos. Ibid. 

P. Gi.sERT. L'adaptation de l'architecture 
TH ME de l'Égypte aux sites de Basse Nubie. 

GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN, On the Date of 
the Late Hittite Palace at Sakcegözü. Bull. Am. 
Schools Oriental Research, Dec. 1960. 

R. MoUTERDE. Cultes antiques de la Coelésy- 
rie et de l'Hermon. Mélanges Univ. St. Joseph, 
XXXVI, 1959. 

Pur. Mayerson. The Ancient Agricul- 
tural Remains of the Central Negeb: Metho- 
dology and Dating Criteria. Bull. Am. Schools 
Oriental Research, Dec. 1960. 

GeoroÉ M. A. HANYMANN and A. H. DET- 
WEILER. From the Heights of Sardis. Archae- 
ology, Mar. 1961, 

M.-L. CHAumoNT. Recherches sur le clergé 
zoroastrien; Le Hérbad, Rev. Hist. Relig. 
Oct-Dec. 1960. 

CoMTE DU MxsNiL pu Buisson. Le vrai nom 
de Bél, prédécesseur de Bêl, à Palmyre. Ibid. 

J. MAxcıLLet-JauserT. Philologie et inscrip- 
tions. Rev. études anc., July-Dec. 1960. 

SiLvio Ferri, Odysseus-Outis, Nuovi dati di 
protostoria traco-frigia. Rendiconti <Accad. 
Naz. Lincei, July-Dec. 1960. 

WiLLIam SALE. The Hyperborean Maidens 
on Delos. Harvard Theol, Rev., Apr. 1961. 

CLARA TaLamo. Cronologia della guerra del 


Sigeo, Annuar. Fac. Lett. Flos, Napoli, VII, 
1958-59. 

Franz KıecHte Das Verhältnis von Elis, 
Triphylien und der Pisatis im Spiegel der 
D DIESE Rhein. Mus., CIL, no. 4, 
1960, 

GEROLD WALSER. Zur Beurteilung der Per- 
serkriege in der neueren Forschung. Schweiz. 
Beitr, x. Allgemein. Gesch., XVII, 1959. 

W. Kenoricx Prrrcnerr. Marathon. Univ. 
Calif. Pub. Class. Philol., IV, no. 2, 1960. 

CHRISTIAN Hasicut, Falsche Urkunden zur 
Geschichte Athens im Zeitalter der Perser- 
kriege, Hermes, Jan. 1961. 

Luror Morrrrz, Nota al decreto di Temis- 
tocle trovato a Trezene. Riv, filol., LXXXVIII, 
no. 4, 1960. 

H. D. Meyer. Abfall und Bestrafung von 
Bündnern im Delisch-Attischen Seebund. Hist. 
Zeitsch., Dec. 1960. 

PETER J. Frress. War Guilt in the History 
of Thucydides. Traditio, XVI, 1960. 

Errore Lerore. L’Alcesti di Euripide e i 
rapporti tessalo-ateniesi. Parola del Passato, no. 
75, 1960. 

B. C. Drerricn. A Rite of Swinging during 
the Anthesteria. Hermes, Jan. 1961. 

Epovarp WiL. Chabrias et les finances de 
Tachös, Rev. études anc., July-Dec. 1960. 

RAPHAEL SzaLzy. The Olympic Festival of 
324 B.C. Class. Rev., Dec. 1960. 

J. A. O. Larsen. A New Interpretation of 
the Thessalian Confederacy, Class. Philol., 
Oct. 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


R. Turcan. Un rite controuvé de l'initiation 
dionysiaque (À propos de Servius "Ad Aen." 
vi, 741). Rev. Hist. Relig., Oct-Dec. 1960. 

Homer A. TRoMPsoN. Odeion of Agrippa 
or Sanctuary of Theseus? Rev. archéol., Jan.— 
Mar. 1961. 

Ca. Picaro, Sanctuaire de Théste ou Odéon 
de M. Vipsanius Agrippa? Ibid. 

MARCELLO ZAMBELLI. L'ascesa al trono di 
Antioco IV Epifane di Siria. Riv. filol., 
LXXXVIII, no. 4, 1960. 

Tromas W., Arrıca. Phylarchus and the 
Gods: The Religious Views of a Hellenistic 
Historian. Phoenix, Winter 1960. 

Domenico Musri. I successori di Tolomeo 
Evergete II. Parola del Passato, no. 75, 1960 

S. M. NopELMAN., A Preliminary History of 
Characene. Berytss, XII, no. 2, 1960. 

Cr. Pıcarp, Comment traiter. méthodique- 
ment des arts hellénistiques? Rev. belge de 
philol. et d’hist., XXXIX, no. 1, 1961. 

Ear Sjóquisr. Perché Morgantina? Rendi- 
conti Accad, Naz. Lincei, July-Dec. 1960. 

Jean-Jacoues Harr. Fouilles de Pégue 
(Dröme) et du Malpas (Ardéche) et leur sig- 
nification pour la chronologie des invasions 
celtiques. Comptes-rendus Acad. Inscr. Belles- 
Lettres, Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

R ScHmiLLING. lanus. Le dieu introducteur. 
Le dieu des passages. Mélanges Ecole Francaise 
Rome, LXXII, 1960, 

J. Bayer. Ideologie et plastique. H: La sculp- 
ture funéraire de Chiusi. Ibid. 

R. BrocH. Remarque sur les diverses fonc- 
tions du masque en Étrurie, A Rome et dans 
le monde romain. Bell. Soc. Nat. Antiq. 
France, 1959. 

A. MoMiGLIANO. Linee per una valutazione 
di Fabio Pittore. Rendiconti Accad. Nas. 
Lincei, July--Dec. 1960, 

C. BänonT, Les enterrés vivants du Forum 
Boarium. Essai d'interprétation. Mélanges 
École Française Rome, LXXII, 1960. 

Ernsr Banyan. Rom und kondia der 
Grosse. Welt als Gesch., no. 4, 1960. 

Econ Mazórt. Die Rolle der Seerauberei zur 
Zeit der römischen Bürgerkriege. Das Alter- 
tum, VII, no. 1, 1961, 

P. JOUANIQUE. Sur l'interprétation du Pro 
nn I, 1-12. Rev. Stud. lat., XXXVI, 
1960. 

Cr. Nicougr. Consul Togatus, Remarques 
sur le vocabulaire politique de Cicéron et de 
Tite-Live. Ibid. 

Jerzy Linversxy, Ciceros Rede pro Caelio 
und die Ambitus- und Vereinsgesetzgebung 
der ausgehenden Republik. Hermes, Jan. 1961. 

ARTHUR F. STOCKER. The Legis Dies of 
oo Command in Gaul. Class. Jour., Apr. 
1961. 

M, L. PALADINI. Osservazioni ai discorsi e 
alle lettere del sallustiano Bellum | Catilinae. 
Latomus, XX, no. I, 1961. 
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Erican Sınper. Das römische Strafrecht. 
Rhein, Mus., CIII, no, 4, 1960. 

Marczt Durry. Rehabilitation des funera- 
riae. Rev. archéol., Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

FRANK M. Snowpen. Some Greek and Roman 
un on the Ethiopian. Traditio, XVI, 
1960 

PauL VEYNE. Vénus, lunivers et les voeux 
décennaux sur les reliefs Médicis. Rev. dtud. 
lat., XXXVIII, 1960. 

P. GRIMAL. L'üoge de Néron au début de la 
Pharsale est-il ironique? Ibid. 

AMEDEO Manmi La Campania al Tempo 
dell'Approdo di S. Paolo. Studi Romani, Mar.- 
Apr. 1961. 

Erich KozsTERMANN. Die erste Schlacht 
bei Bedriacum 69 n. Chr. Riv. cult. dass. med., 
Jan.-Apr. 1961. 

Giuseppe Luci. La Roma di Domiziano 
nei versi di Marziale e di Stazio. Studi Romani, 
Jan.-Feb. 1961. 

RzNÉ Maracue. La revendication sociale 
chez Martiale et Juvénal. Riv. cult. class. med., 
Jan.-Apr. 1961. 

TH. FRANEFORT. La date de dona 
de Flavius Josèphe et des oeuvres de Justus de 
Tibériade. Rev. belge de philol. et d'hist., 
XXXIX, no. 1, 1961. 

J. Bzauygv. Le Mare Rubrum de Tacite 
et le probléme de la chronologie des Annales. 
Rev. études lat., XXXVIII, 1960. 

P. Verne. Une h hse sur Parc de 
Bénévent. Mélanges Ecole Française Rome, 
LXXII, 1960. 

E. M. SMALLWwoop. The Legislation of Had- 
rian and Ántoninus Pius against Circumcision: 
Addendum. Latomus, XX, no. I, 1961. 

P. Verne. Les voeux décennaux d'Antonin 
le Pieux sur les reliefs Médicis. Bull Soc. 
Nat. Antiq. France, 1959. 

Id. Une fondation alimentaire sur un bas- 
relief d'Ascoli Piceno. Ibid. 

MiNos KoxoLaxis. Gladiatorial Games and 
Pa Dal Bate in Lucian. Platon, X, pt. A-B, 
1958. 

A. Garcia Y BeLimo. Cohors I Gallica 
Equitata Civium Romanorum, Conimbriga, I, 
1959. 

HuszRT ZEHNACKER, Les "a commentariis 
praefectorum praetorio": Origine et évolution 
d'une fonction de l'administration impériale. 
Mélanges Ecole Frangaise Rome, LXXII, 1960. 
i CHARBONNEAUI. Ajón et Philippe l'Arabe. 
Ibid. 

M. Mesum. Témoignage arien sur les em- 
pereurs Constantin et Constance II. Bull. Soc. 
Nat. Antiq. France, 1959. 

G. Vırze. Les jeux de gladiateurs dans 
l'Empire chrétien. Mélanges École Française 
Rome, LXXII, 1960, 

Knun HawwEsTAD. Les forces militaires 
d’après la guerre gothique de Procope. Class. 
et Mediaevalia, XXI, nos. 1-2, 1960. 
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FERNANDO BANSEIRA FERREIRA. O Problema 
da localização de Cetóbriga: Seu estado actuel. 
Conimbriga, I, 1959. 

J. HARMAND. Question césarienne non ré- 
solue: La campagne de 51 contre les Bello- 
vaques et sa localisation. Bull. Soc. Nat. 
Antiq. France, 1959. 

J. Gury. A propos de la fondation de 
Lyon: Dion Cassius et la sénatus-consulte 
d'avril 43 av. J.-C. Ibid. 

ALBERT GRENIER. Observations sur les fastes 
de la Province de la Narbonnaise, Comptes- 
Rendus Acad, Inser, Belles-Lettres, Apr.-Dec. 
1959. 

Rocer Dion. À propos des origines du 
wi bourguignon. Rev. Aiit, Oct-Dec. 
1960. 

Es Lockr The Role of Large Land- 
holders in the Loss of Roman Gaul Am. 
Jour. Econ. and Sociology, Oct. 1960. 

R CHEVALLIER., Rome et la Germanie au 
1°” siècle de notre ère: Problèmes de colonisa- 
tion. Latomus, XX, no. I, 1961. 

H. U. Instinsxy. Kaiser Nero und die 
Mainzer Jupitersáule. Jahrb. röm.-germ. Zentral- 
mus. Mainz, VI, 1959. 

GERHARD MILDENBERGER, Untersuchungen 
in Kastell Risstissen. Germania, XXXIX, nos. 
1-2, 1961. 

Drerworr Baaz. Ein neuer Plan von Lopo- 
dunum (Ladenburg bei Heidelberg). Ibid. 

HARALD von PETRIKOVITZ. Die Legionsfes- 
tung Vetera II. Bonn. Jahrb., CLIX, 1959. 

ULrich FiscHER, Frankfurt-Heddernheim: 
A Roman Frontier Town beyond the Rhine. 
Archaeology, Mar. 1961. 

D. Berciu. Sint geții traci nord-dunäreni? 
Un aspect arheologic al problemei [Are the 
Getae North-Danubian Thracians? An Archae- 
ological Aspect of the Problem]. Studii ji 
cercetări de ist. veche, XI, no. 2, 1960. 

Iorsu SrolAN. In legătură cu eponimatul 
la Tomis [On the Subject of the Eponymous 
Magistracy of Tomi]. Ibid. 

D. Topor. Contribupi privitoare la armata 
Daciei Ripensis [Contribution to the History 
of the Army of Dacia Ripensis]. Ibid. 

ANDRÉ Marico. Vologésias l'Emporium de 
Ctésiphon. Comptes-Rendus Acad. Inscr. Belles- 
Lettres, Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

F. pe Visscher. L'énigme du mot xao- 
motng à propos d'un procés alexandrin du 
I*" siècle aprés J.-C. Chron. d'Égypte, Jan— 
July 1960. 

P. RÉwoNpoN. Les Antisémites de Mem- 
phis (P. IFAO inv. 104-CPI 141). Ibid. 

Mmz. BIEZUNSKA-MALOWIST. Recherches sur 
l'esclavage dans l'Égypte romaine. Comptes- 
Rendus Acad. Inser. Belles-Lettres, Apr.-Dec. 
1959. 

J. D. Tuomas. The Strategus in Fourth Cen- 
tury Egypt. Chron. d'Égypte, Jan.-July 1960. 
Hans Weis. Der antike Fezzan-—Das Glacis 
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des Limes Tripolitanus. Jahresh. Österreich. 
Arch. Inst., XLIV, Beibl., 1959. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Josern P. Fres, The Seventh Season at 
Dothan. Bull. Am. Schools Oriental: Research, 
Dec. 1960, 

P. V. Gro» and T; G. Bıser. A Forgotten 
Civilization (Bahrein Island). Scientific Am., 
Oct. 1960. 

Carr W. BLeoeN and Maser Lane. The 
Palace of Nestor Excavations of 1960. Am. 
Jour. Archaeol., Apr. 1961. 

S. Dow. The Walls Inscribed with Nikomak- 
hos’ Law Code, Hesperia, Jan~Mar. 1961. 

ANNE PIPPIN BURNETT and Coum N. En- 
MONSON. The Chabrias Monument in the Athe- 
nian Agora, Ibid. 

V. MiLoJ 816. Ergebnisse der deutschen Aus- 
grabungen in Thessalien. Jahrb. röm.-germ. 
Zentralmus. Mainz, VI, 1959. 

CHARLES Picard, Un monument rhodien du 
culte princier des Lagides, au Musée Na- 
tional de Naples. Comptes-Rendus Acad. 
Inscr. Belles-Lettres, Apr.-Dec. 1959. 

FERNANDA Berrocca. I sepolcreto di 
Canne. Rendiconti Accad. Naz. Lincei, July- 
Dec. 1960. 

F. pe Visschen. L'Ercole Epitrapezios de 
Alba Fucens, Ibid. 

R. CHEVvALLIER. Nouvelles archéologiques 
E l'Italie du Nord. Rev. archéol., Jan-Mar. 
1961. 

RAFFAELLA FARIOLI. Ravenna Paleocristiana 
Scomparsa. Felix Ravenna, Dec. 1960. 

P.-M. Duvar. La constitution d'une voie 
romaine d'aprés les textes antiques, Bull. Soc. 
Nat. Antig. France, 1959. 

a Le Gar. Les récentes fouilles d'Alésia. 
Ibid. 
: 5 Dozvix. Les fouilles de Litanobriga. 

id. 

J.-J. Harr. Découverte d'une basilique du 
v* siècle sous l'église Saint-Etienne à Stras- 
bourg. Ibid. 

ALrons Worscunzkv. Veldidena: Zweiter 
vorläufiger Bericht über die Ausgrabungen, 
1954—1957. Jahresh. Österreich. Arch. Inst., 
XLIV, Beibl., 1959. 

WILHELM ÁLZINGER, Águntum: Vorläufiger 
Bericht über die Grabungen in den Jahren 
1955-1957. Ibid. 

Franz MILTNER. XXII und XXIII vorläu- 
figer Bericht über die Ausgrabungen in Ephe- 
sos. Ibid. 

Jean Lassus. Les découverts récentes de 
Cherchel. Comptes-Rendus Acad. Inscr. Belles- 
Lettres, Apr.-Dec. 1959. 


INSCRIPTIONS, COINS, PAPYRI 
L. Rosnzzr. Recherches épigraphiques, 1V—. 
IX. Ree. études anc., July-Dec. 1960. 
G. Lz Rmwer. Monnaies grecques acquises 


Articles and Other Books Received 


par le Cabinet des Médailles en 1959. Rev. 
numismatique, S. VI, II, 1959-60. 

W. Kenprick Prrrcumerr. Five New Frag- 
ne of Attic Stelai Hesperia, Jan.-Mar. 
1961 

S. CHARIrroNIDES. The First Half of a Bou- 
brin List of the Fourth Century s.c. Ibid. 

W. Remorse. Ephebic Texts from 
num Ibid. 

R. BLocH, Nouvelle inscription de Lavinium. 
Bull. Soc. Nat. Ant. France, 1959. 

MARCELLO ZAMBELLI. Due iscrizioni inedite 
di Formia. Parola del Passato, no. 75, 1960. 

GIANCARLO SusINI. Magister Munerum? 
Felix Ravenna, Dec. 1960. 

J. LArAuxre. "Trésor de monnaies d'or du 

m* siècle trouvé en Méditerranée, près des 
eds de la Corse. Bull. Soc. Nat. Ant. France, 
1959- 

Rey FREME D'ANDRADE. Una lápide romana 
de Monte do Farrobo—Rio de Moinhos. Con- 
imbriga, I, 1959. 

HENRI ROLLAND, Trouvaille d’Entremont. 
Rev. numismatique, S. VI, II, 1959-60. 

Emm Verrer. Das Grab des Flavius Mero- 
a in Trier. Rhein. Mus., CHI, no. 4, 
1960 

P. BasrreN. Les émissions de l'atelier de 
Lyon en 293-294. Res. numismatique, S. VI, 
II, 1959-60. 

Id. A propos des trésors de Monbouy. Ibid. 

H.-G. PFLAUM. Ission au nom des trois 
empereurs frappée par Carausius. Ibid. 

H.-I. Marrou, Inscription grecque chrétienne 
de Treves. Bull. Soc, Nat. Ant. France, 1959. 

W. SCHLEIERMACHER. Eine neue Bene- 
fiziarierinschrift aus Grosskrotzenburg, Kr. 
Hanau. Germania, XXXIX, nos. 1—2, 1961. 

ALADÁR RADNÓTI. Neue rätische Militärdip- 
lome aus Straubing und Eining. Ibid. 

D. M. PrePm. Ein Augustustempel in der 
Dobrudscha. Jahresh. Österreich. Arch. Inst., 
XLIV, Beibl, 1959. 

DIMITER ZONTSCHEW. Zwei antike Inschriften 
aus Bulgarien. Ibid. 

CHRISTIAN HaBicHr. Zwei neue Inschriften 
aus Pergamum. Istanbuler Mitieil., no. 9-10, 
ere 

Mrrrorp. Further Contributions to 
"n cafa of Cyprus. Am. Jour. bar 
Apr. 1961. 
COMTE pu MESNIL vu Butsson. Inscriptions 
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sur jarres de Doura-Europos. Mélanges Univ. 
St. Joseph, XXXVI, 1959. 

Pur. C. HaMMoN». An Ammonite Scal 
from 'Amman. Bull. Am. Schools Oriental 
Research, Dec. 1960. 

James B. Prircrarp. More Inscribed Jar 
Handles from el-Jib. Ibid. 

P. M. Fraser. Inscriptions from Ptolemaic 
Egypt. Berytus, XIII, no. 2, 1960. ` 

C. pe Wir. Les inscriptions du temple de 
Domitien à Assouan, Chron. d'Égypte, Jan.— 
July 1960. ` 

M. Hässter, Eine Pachturkunde aus Phil- 
adelphia vom Jahre 214 n. Chr. (P. Freib. inv. 
79). Ibid. 

E. WieszcKA. Compte de us d'un 
village (P. Sorbonne inv. 113). Ibid 

H.-G. PrLAUM. La nomenclature de Lepcis 
Magna et Leptiminus, Bull. Soc. Nas. Ant. 
France, 1959. 

n Identification du proconsul d'Afrique. 
Ibi 

HERMANN VETTERS, Zu einer Inschr. aus 
Umm el Jemal. Jahresh. Österreich. Arch. Inst., 
XLIV, Beibl., 1959. 

Pıerne Sarama. Bornes milliares et prab- 
lames stratégiques du Bas-Empire en Mauré- 
tanie. Comptes-Rendus Acad. Inscr. Belles-Let- 
tres, Apr.-Dec. 1959. 

Id. Deux trésors monétaires du v* siècle 
trouvés en Petite-Kabyle. Bull. Soc. Nat. Ant. 
France, 1959. 


BOOKS 

Bieser, MARGARETE, The History of the 
Greek and Roman Theater. 2d ed.; Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1961. 
Pp. xiv, 343. $17.50. 

CLAMAGERAN, J.-J. L'imposta dei tempi 
romani barbari e feudali in Francia. Trans. by 
SERGIO STUPAN. Foreword by EMANUELE MoR- 
SELLI. Storia della finanza pubblica, No. 3. 
Padua: Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio Milani. 
1961. Pp. xii, 372. L. 4,500. 

IMBERT, JEAN. Le droit antique et ses pro- 
longements modernes, “Que sais-je?” No. 924. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1961. 
Pp. 124. 

Pines, SuLomo. A New Fragment of Xenoc- 
rates and Its Implications. Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, New Ser., 
Vol. LI, pt. 2. Philadelphia: the Society, 1961. 
Pp. 34. $1.00. 


Medieval 
Bernard ]. Holm 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 
Jonann BAPTIST ÁUEHAUSER. Kar] Krum- 


bacher zum Gedächtnis, Das Altertum, no. I, 


1960 


Br. Lyon. L'oeuvre de Henri Pirenne aprés 
vingt-cinq ans. Moyen age, no. 4, 1960. 

Paver OrivA. Zur Bedeutung der Mark- 
omannenkriege. Das Altertum, no. 1, 1960. 
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GerAaLD J. Gruman. "Balance" and "Ex- 
cess" as Gibbon's Explanation of the Decline 
and Fall His. and Theory, I, no. 1, 1960. 

GÜNTER Risrow. Zur Neuaufstellung der 
frühchristlich-byzantinischen Sammlung der 
Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin. Das Altertum, 
no. I, 1961. 

Anon, Travaux relatifs à l'histoire du moyen 
Age: 1959. Moyen dge, no. 4, 1960. 

WaLTHER HorLTZMANN. Deutsches Histo- 
risches Institut in Rom, Jahresbericht 1959. 
Quellen u. Forschungen, XL, 1960. 

GEORGINE TANGL. Die Sendung des ehema- 
ligen Hausmeiers Karlmann in das Franken- 
reich im Jahre 754 und der Konflikt der 
Brüder. 15:4. 

W. Mom. Karl der Grosse, Leo IL und 
der römische Aufstand von 799. Bull. Du 
Cange, no. I, 1960. 

J. T. Surre and C. F. SrerL, The Survival 
of Pre-Conquest Building Traditions in the 
Fourteenth Century. Antiquaries Jour., July- 
Oct. 1960. 

Perer B. Dieram. The Buried Farm of 
Stöng. Am. Scandinavian Rev., Mar. 1961. 

Freperic T. Woop. The Age of the Vo- 
luspa. Germanic Reg., May 1961. 

Games Post. Ratio publicae utilitatis, ratio 
status und “Staatsräson” (1100-1300). Welt 
als Gesch., nos. 1—2, 1961. 

Rosert Bourrucue. Un livre de combat: 
Noblesse, chevalerie, lignages, par Leo Ver- 
riest, Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

WOLFGANG HAGEMANN. Kaiserurkunden aus 
Gravina. Quellen u. Forschungen, XL, 1960. 

R. Cess. L'eredità di Enrico Dandolo. 
Archivio Veneto, LXVII, 1960. 

Manian Biskor. Polish Research Work on 
the History of the Teutonic Order State Or- 
ganization in Prussia (1945-1959). Acta 
Poloniae Historica, III, 1960. 

RANALD NicHoLsoN, The Siege of Berwick, 
1333. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 1961. 

Ian B. Cowan. The Development of the 
Parochial System in Medieval Scotland. Ibid. 

C. A. E. Mzexincs. Adam fitz William 
(d. 1238). Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May 
1961. 

‚Fam A. CAZEL, Jr. The Fifteenth of 1225. 
Ibid. 
G. R. Erron. See British list. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL, 


F. Vrrrincuorr. Die Bedeutung der Sklaven 
für den gang von der Antike ins abend- 
ländische Mittelalter. Hist. Zeitsch., Apr. 1961. 

G. C. Duxninc. A Group of English and 
Imported Medieval Pottery from Lesnes Ab- 
bey, Kent, and the Trade in Early Hispano- 
Moresque Pottery to England. Antiquaries 
Jour., Jan.-Apr. 1961. 

Hennyx LowsdANsKI. Economic Problems of 


Other Recent Publications 


the Early Feudal Polish State. Acta Poloniae 
Historica, YI, 1960. 

Tuomas N, Bisson. An Early Provincial 
Assembly: The General Court of Agenais in 
the Thirteenth Century. Speculum, Apr. 1961. 

FELICIANO BALDACCINT, Gli statuti di Ac- 
quafranca (1424). Archivi, nos. 3—4, 1960. 

J. A. van Hourrzg Anvers aux xv* et 
xvi” siècles: Avénement et apogée. Ann.: Éc., 
soc., civil., Mar.-Apr. 1961. 

G. V. ScAMMELL, English Merchant Ship- 
ping at the End of the Middle Ages: Some 
= Coast Evidence, Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1961. 

DoxaLp C, BAKER. Gold Coins in Medieval 
English Literature, Speculum, Apr. 1961. 

G. A. HorMzs. The “Libel of English Pol- 
icy.” Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1961. 

G. R. ELTON. See British list. 

E. W. Ives. The Reputation of the Com- 
mon Lawyers in English Society, 1450—1550. 
s of Birmingham Hist. Jour., no. 2, 
1960. 

ELENA PFASANO-GUARINI. Au xvi? siècle: 
Comment naviguent les galères. Ann.: Éc., 
soc., civil., Mar-Apr. 1961. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


JoHANNA HzsERL. Severins Grab und die 
Annie Wiens, Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. 3, 
1960. 

Hans Berker-NieLsen. A Note on Two 
Icelandic Saints. Germanic Rev., May 1961. 

PAUL GROSJEAN. Saints anglo-saxons des 
marches galloises, Analecta Bollandiana, nos. 
1—2, 1961. 

BAUDOUIN De GAIFFIER. De l'usage et de la 
lecture du martyrologe: Témoignages anté- | 
rieurs au x1* siècle. Ibid. 

A. Franzen. L'obituaire de St-Victor de 
Xanten: A propos de nécrologes. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., LVI, no, 1, 1961. 

Joser SeMMLER, Zur Überlieferung der 
monastischen Gesetzgebung Ludwigs des From- 
men. Deutsches Archiv, no. 2, 1960. 

D. MisoNNE. La charte de Saint-Martin de 
Tours en faveur de Gérard de Brogne. Rev. 
Bénédictine, nos. 3-4, 1960. 

PETER CLEMOES, The Old English Benedic- 
tine Office, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
MS 190, and the Relations between Aelfric 
and UM A. Reconsideration. Angita, no. 
3, 1960. 

TH. SCHIEFFER. Cluny et la querelle des In- 
vestitures. Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

Hans EBERHARD MAYER. Zur Beurteilung 
von Le Puy. Deutsches Archiv, no. 
2, 1960, 

C. K. Brampron. Bemerkungen zu den 
"Excerpta" aus einem Traktat Konrads von 
Megenberg. Ibid. 

RupoLr Buchner. Der Verfasser der Schwä- 
bischen Weltchronik. Ibid. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


RHABAN Haacke. Die Überlieferung der 
Schriften Ruperts von Deutz. Ibid. 

HERBERT  GRUNDMANN. Zur Biographie 
oe von Fiore und Rainers von Ponza. 
1 

JoszeH Szövärrrr. Köln und Dublin: Hir- 
tenstab-Legende und politischer Rechtsans- 
pruch im ı2. Jahrhundert. Arch. f. Kultur- 
gesch., no. 3, 1960. 

. Roserr Brentano. "Consolatio defuncte 
caritatis": A Celestine V Letter at Cava. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 1961. 

Giacomo BASCAPÈ, Sigillografia degli Ordini 
Militari ed Ospidalieri (secoli xr1-xiv), Archivi, 
nos. 3-4, 1960. 

C. K. Brampton. Traditions Relating to the 
Death of William of Ockham. Arch. francis- 
canum historicum, Oct. 1960. 

M.-H. Lavrenr. Fr. Marco de Montefalco 
et les Évéques de Marsico Nuovo à l'époque du 
Schisme d'Occident. Ibid. 

A. GRANSDEN, The Peterborough Customary 
and Gilbert de Stanford. Rev. Bénédictine, 
nos. 3-4, 1960. 

CELESTINO Prana. La Facoltà teologica dell- 
"Universita di Bologna nel 1444-1458, Arch. 
franciscanum historicum, Oct. 1960. 

P. OuxLiac. Sociologie du Concile de Bäle. 
Rev. d’hist. ecclés,, LVI, no. 1, 1961. 

E. GORDON Rupr. Thomas Müntzer, Hans 
Huth, and the “Gospel of All Creatures," Bull. 
lohn Rylands Lib., Mar. 1961. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
LEARNING 

GerHARD Eis. Artikel, die im Verfasserlexi- 
kon zu streichen sind. Arch. f. Stud. der 
neueren Sprach, u. Lit., CXCVIII, no. 1. 

Joan TurviLLe-PErRE. Sources of the Ver- 
nacular Homily in England, Norway, and 
d Ark. f. Nordisk Filologi, nos. 1-4, 
1960. 

CHARLES CLAY. Master Aristotle. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1961. 

LYNN THORNDIKE, Questiones Alani Isis, 
June 1960. 

P. ZuwTHOR. Un problème d'esthetique 
médiévale: L'utilisation poétique du bilin- 
guisme [concl.]. Moyen áge, no. 4, 1960. 

Giorcio BRUGNOLI. Note di filologia me- 
dioevale, I. Teatro latino medioevale, Riv. cult. 
class. med., Jan.-Apr. 1961. 

ANNELIESE MAIER. Die "Quaestio de veloci- 
tate" des Johannes von Casale, O.F.M. Arch. 
jranciscanum historicum, July 1960. 

BERNHARD BiscHoFF. The Study of Foreign 
Languages in the Middle Ages. Speculum, 
Apr. I961. 

Gorpon Lzrr. The Changing Pattern of 
Thought in the Earlier Fourteenth Century. 
Bull. John Rylands Lib., Mar. 1961. 

Ernest H. WirLKiNs. On Petrarch’s Appre- 
ciation of Art. Speculum, Apr. 1961. 
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Gioancio BnucNoLr La vicenda del codice 
Hersfeldense. Riv. cult. class. med., Jan.-Apr. 
1961. 

Hans Baron. Machiavelli: The Republican 
Citizen and the Author of "The Prince." Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 1961. 


MEDIEVAL LITERATURE AND ART 


M. C. van DEN ToorN. Die Saga als liter- 
arische Form. Acta Philol. Scand., XXIV, pt. 2, 
1959. 

Huon Sıcker, An Interpretation of Hart- 
mann's Iwein. Germanic Rev., Feb. 1961. 

Beatrice Wurre. Medieval Mirth. Anglia, 
no. 3, 1960. 

O. Jopoane. Audigier et la chanson de geste, 
avec une édition nouvelle du poème. Moyen 
áge, no. 4, 1960. 

Maurice Keen. Robin Hood—Peasant or 
Gentleman? Past and Present, Apr. 1961. 

p C. Horr. Robin Hood: Some Comments. 
Ibıd, 

J. DE STURLER. Note complémentaire sur 
l'emploi de poteries creuses dans les édifices 
du moyen Age. Moyen äge, no. 4, 1960. 

WOLFGANG InTENXAUF. Beiträge zur Ein- 
führung der Liniennotation im südwestdeutsch- 
em Sprachraum um 1200. Acta musicolog- 
ica, no. I, 1960. 

Huao STEGER. Die Rotte: Studien über ein 
germanisches Musikinstrument im Mittelalter. 
Deutsche Vierteljahrssch. f. Litersturwiss. t. 
Geistesgesch., Apr. 1961. 

Hans JÜRGEN RIECKENBERO. Zur Biographie 
des Musiktheoretikers Franco von Köln. Arch. 
f. Kulturgesch., no. 3, 1960. 

GERHARD Els. Zum Leben und Werk des 
Hir Bildhauers Nikolaus Gerhaert. 
Ibid. 


BOOKS 


BARNES, PATRICIA M., and Power, W. Ray- 
MOND (eds.). Interdict Documents. Publica- 
tions of the Pipe Roll Society, Vol. LXXII: 
New Ser. Vol. XXXIV. Lincoln: J. W. Rud- 
dock and Sons for the Society. 1960. Pp. 111. 
42:38. 

Broca, Marc, Feudal Society. Trans. by 
L. A. Manyon. Foreword by M. M. Posran. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1961. 
Pp. xxi, 498. $8.50. Sce rev. of Fr. ed. (1940), 
AHR, XLVI (Apr. 1941), 617. 

CosTAMAGNA, G., et al. Saggi di manuali e 
cartolari notarili genovesi (secoli xm e xiv): 
La triplice redazione dell’ “instrumentum” 
genovese, Quaderni della "Rassagna degli Ar- 
chivi di Stato," No. 7. Rome: [Rassegna degli 
Archivi di Stato.] 1960. Pp. 107. L. 600. 

Huon THE CHANTOR, The History of the 
Church of York, 1066-1127. Trans, from the 
Latin and with an introd. by CHARLES Jonn- 
son. Medieval Texts. London: Thomas Nelson 
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and Sons; distrib. by Oxford University Press, 
New York. 1961. Pp. xvii, Latin 132, Eng- 
lish 132, 134-38. $6.75. 

OWsKI, STANISLAUS (ed.). Album 
Palaeographicum. Text of plates ed. by WLAD- 
ISLAUS SEMKOWICZ and Sopma Bupkowa. Kra- 
ków: Universitatis Iagellonicae sumptibus. 
1959; 1960. Pp. iv, 59; 31 plates. 

KUDRNA, JAROSLAV. Studies in the Barbarian 
Laws (Lex Baiuvariorum and Lex Alaman- 
orum) and the Origins of Feudal Relations in 
Southern Germany [in Czech]. Opera Uni- 


Other Recent Publications 


versitatis Brunensis, Facultas Philosophica, No. 
60. Prague: Státní Pedagogické Nakladatelství. 
1959. Pp. 171. Kčs. 18.20. 

Kulturhistorisk Leksikon for nordisk Mid- 
delalder fra Vikingetid til Reformationstid. 
Vol. VI, Gästning-Hovedgård. Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde og Bagger. 1961. Pp. vii, 7I0, 
8 plates. D.kr. 48.00. 

McGurx, Pargicx, Latin Gospel Books 
from A.D. 400 to AD. 800. Les Publications de 
Scriptorium, Vol. V. Paris: Editions “Érasme.” 
1961. Pp. 123. $5.00. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson 


ARTICLES 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


A. F. Arıson and D. M. Roczzs. Ten 
Years of Recusant History. Recusant Hrist., 
Jan. 1961. 

RosERT AsHroN. Usury and High Finance 
in the Age of Shakespeare and Jonson. Renais- 
sance and Modern Stud., IV, 1960. 

Huon Avzımae. The Catholic Recusancy of 
= Yorkshire Fairfaxes. Recusant Hist., Jan. 
1961. 

EMMETT L. Avery. The Great Storm of 
1703. Research Stud., Mar. 1961. 

Tuomas G. BARNES. Star Chamber Mythol- 
ogy. Am. Jour. Legal Hist., Jan. 1961. 

MarTIN BippLE, Nonsuch Palace. History 
Today, Mar. 196r. 

MunziEL C. BRADBROOK. The Status Seekers: 
Society and the Common Player in the Reign 
of Elizabeth I. Huntington Lib. Quar., Feb. 
1961. 

Davin D. Brown. John Tillotson's Revisions 
and Dryden's “Talent for English Prose.” Rev. 
Eng. Stud., Feb. 1961. 

Morton A. Brown. Anniversary Reflections 
on a Lost Cause [Puritanism]. Christian 
Scholar, Spring 1961. 

I. F. Burton. “The Committee of Council 
at the War-Office": An Experiment in Cabinet 
Government under Anne. Hist. Jour., IV, 
no. 1, 1961. 

R. H. Carnie. Stationers and Bookbinders 
in the Records of the Hammermen of St. An- 
drews. Bibliothek, III, no. 2, 1960. 

James CROMPTON. Fasciculi Zizaniorum I. 
[Lollards, Bale, Ussher]. Jour. Eccles. Hist., 
Apr. 1961. 

Wırrorp O. Cross, The Doctrine of the 
Church in the Tudor and Caroline Writings. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epts. Church, Mar. 1961. 

Marx H. Curtis. Hampton Court Confer- 
ence and Its Aftermath. History, Feb. 1961. 

G. R. ErroN. Henry VII: A Restatement. 
Hist. Jour., IV, no. 1, 1961. 


Id. State Planning in Early-Tudor England. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1961. 

W. FERGUSON. A Note on the Edinburgh 
University Library MS. DK 5.25, “Brian Fair- 
fax’s Account" [journey to Monck, 1659]. 
Bibliothek, YII, no. 2, 1960. 

P. H. Harpacre. Writings on Oliver Crom- 
well Since 1929. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 1961. 

C. G. HarLow, Thomas Nashe, Robert Cot- 
ton the Antiquary, and The Terrors of the 
Night. Rev. Eng. Stud., Feb. 1961. 

R. E. Hucues. John Dryden's Greatest Com- 
promise. Texas Stud. ın Lit. and Lang., Win- 
ter 196r. 

Tuomas Jones, A Welsh Chronicler in Tu- 
dor England [Elis Gruffudd]. Welsh Hist. Rev., 
I, no. I, 1960. 

WırLıam J. Jones. Conflit or Collabora- 
tion? Chancery Attitudes in the Reign of Eliza- 
beth I. Am. Jour. Legal Hist., Jan. 1961. 

WinniamMm M. Lamont. William Prynne, 
1600-1669. History Today, Mar. 1961. 

Earn Miner. Dryden and the Issue of 
Human Progress. Philological Quar., Jan. 1961. 

THomas W. Perry. New Plymouth and Old 
England: A Suggestion. William and Mary 
Quar., Apr. 1961. 

Ramsar Pinzas. Thomas More’s Use of 
Humor. Stud. in Philol., Apr. 1961. 

Jacob M. Price. The Tobacco Adventure to 
Russia: Enterprise, Politics, and Diplomacy in 
the Quest for a Northern Market for English 
Colonial Tobacco, 1676-1722. Trans. Am. 
Philos. Soc., LI, pt. 1, 1961. 

H. M. RicHMoND. The Fate of Edmund 
Waller. South. Atlantic Quar., Spring 1961. 

W. SALISBURY. The a Ship. Mari- 
ner: Mirror, May 1961. 

G. V. ScaMMELL. See Medieval list. 

Roger Thomas. The Seven Bishops and 
Their Petition, 18 May 1688. Jour. Eccles. 
Hist., Apr. 1961. 

J. M. WaLLace. Marvell's “lusty Mate” and 
the Ship of the Commonwealth. Mod. Lang. 
Notes, Feb. 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Penry WinLraMs. The Welsh Borderland 
under Queen Elizabeth. Welsh Hist. Rev., I, 
no. I, 1960. 

CeLesre Turner WRIGHT. Anthony Mundy, 
Re Spenser, and E. K. PMLA, Mar. 
1961. 

Id. Mundy and Chettle in Grub Street. 
Boston Univ. Stud. in Eng., Autumn 1961. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


A. AsPINALL. The Old House of Commons 
and Its Members (c. 1783-1832). Parliamen- 
tary Aff., Winter 1960-61. 

RicHAgD B. Barstow. Anti-Subscription and 
the Clerical Petition Movement in the Church 
of England, 1766-1772. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, Mar. 1961. 

CHARLES GEORGE BARRINGTON. Recollections 
of Lord Palmerston. Hirtory Today, Mar. 1961. 

Ricsard C. BrawmHarD. English Law and 
American Law on Monopolies and Restraints 
of Trade. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 1961. 

M. Bravo. The Productivity of Capital in 
the Lancashire Cotton Industry during the 
aa Century. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1961 

CHARLES S. BLINDERMAN. John Tyndall and 
the Victorian New Philosophy. Bucknell Rev., 
Mar. 1961. 

Jeanne L. Branp. The Parish Doctor: Eng- 
land’s Poor Law Medical Officers and Medi- 
cal Reform, 1870-1900. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
Mar.-Apr. 1961. 

Asa Bricos. See General list. 

Watrrer F, Cannon. John Herschel and the 
Idea of Science. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 
1961. 

Viscount Curmston. The Tories and Parnell, 
i Parliamentary Aff, Winter 1960- 

I 


P. A. W. Corums. Dickens and the Prison 
Governor George Laval Chesterton. Dicken- 
sian, Jan. 1961. 

Ceoric Contrer. Canning and the Napo- 
leonic Wars. History Today, Apr. 1961. 

GzaHaM P. Conroy. George Berkeley on 
Moral Demonstration. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr.— 
June 1961. 

Roserr E. Dowse. The Left Wing Opposi- 
tion during the First Two Labour Govern- 
ments—I. Parliamentary Aff., Winter 1960— 


I. 

K, C. Enwauns and G. R. Crone. Geogra- 
phy in Great Britain 195600; Geog. Jour., 
Dec. 1960. 

Arve. B. Erickson. The Cattle Plague in 
England, 1865-1867. Agric. Hist., Apr. 1961. 

R. J. Morna Evans. Recruitment of British 
Personnel for the Russian Service, 1734-1738. 
Mariner's Mirror, May 1961. 

ALLAN C. Fismer, Jr. “The City'—London's 
Storied Square Mile. Nat'l. Geog. Mag., June 
1961. 
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DonaLp Fresme, Charles Darwin, the 
Anaesthetic Man. Victorian Stud., Mar. 1961. 

1. W. Frarcuer. The Great Depression of 
English Agriculture, 1873-1896. Econ. His. 
Rev., Apr. 1961. 

Gorpon Gorpon-TayLor. Sir William Fer- 
gusson, Bt, F.R.C.S., FRS. (1808-1877). 
Medical Hist., Jan. 1961. 

A. H. GRAHAM. The Lichfield House Com- 
pact, 1835. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1961. 

Luci..e Geirriıtn, English Education for 
Virginia Youth: Some Eighteenth-Century 
Family Letters. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Jan. 1961. 

Roszar M. GurcuzN. Local Improvements 
and Centralization in Nineteenth-Century Eng- 
land. His. Jour., IV, no. 1, 1961. 

Roypen Harrison. The British Working 
Class and the General Election of 1868. Inter- 
nat. Rev. Social Hist., V, pt. 3, 1960. 

R. M. HARTWELL. The Rising Standard of 
Living in England, 1800-1850. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1960. 

James Haras. The Purchase of Colonelcies 
in the Army, 1714-63. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. 
Research, Mar. 1961. 

Mıton W. HAMILTON. An American 
Knight in Britain: Sir John Johnson's Tour, 
1765-1767. New York Hist., Apr. 1961. 

A. M, D. Hanmerson-Howar. Christian Lit- 
erature in the Eighteenth Century. Hist. Mag. 
Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 1961. 

W. B. Howie, The Administration of an 
Eighteenth-Century Provincial Hospital: The 
Royal Salop Infirmary, 1747-1830. Medical 
Hist., Jan. 1961. 

T. E. James. The Court of Arches during the 
18th Century: Its Matrimonial Jurisdiction. 
Am. Jour. Legal Hist., Jan. 1961. 

Lorp Krumom. The Shaftesbury Tradition 
in Conservative Politics. Jour. Law and Econ., 
Oct. 1960. 

CLYDE J. Lewis. Theory and Expediency in 
a Policy of - Disraeli. Victorian Stud., Mar. 
1961. 

MARCEL LIEBMAN, See General list. 

CHRISTOPHER Lrovp. The Introduction of 
Lemon Juice as a Cure for Scurvy. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, Mar—Apr. 1961. 

Tromas B. Lunpeen. Trollope and the Mid- 
Victorian Episcopate. Hist, Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, Mar. 1961. 

D. MARSHALL. The Nottinghamshire Re- 
formers and Their Contribution to the New 
Poor Law. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1961. 

ARTHUR J. Mar. R. W. Seton-Watson and 
British Anti-Hapsburg Sentiment. dm. Slavic 
and East European Rev., Feb. 1961. 

Lina Mayo. The First Manned Flight [1852- 
53]. Air Power Historian, Oct. 1960. 

Nem McKanpricx. Josiah Wedgwood and 
Eur. Discipline. Hist. Jour., IV, no, x, 1961. 

. E. Mrncar and Joan "T'HIBsK. List of 
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Publications on the Economic History of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Published in 1959. Econ. 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 1961. 

AusriN MircHELL, The Association Move- 
ment of 1792-3. Hist. Jour., IV, no. 1, 1961. 

K. O, MoncAN. Gladstone and Wales. Welsh 
Hist. Rev., I, no. 1, 1960. 

CHarLeEs F. MuLLerr. The Novelist Con- 
fronts Clio. South Atlantic Quar., Winter 1961. 

Joun Nicxauys. Friends’ Reference Library, 
1201-1909. Jour. Friends’ Hist. Soc., Autumn 
1960. 

Crartes Norman. Winston Churchill: Au- 
thor. Bull. New York Pub. Lib., Mar. 1961. 

ALISON GILBERT OLson. William Penn, Par- 
liament, and Proprietary Government. William 
and Mary Quar., Apr. 1961. 

MARIAN A. PATTERSON., The Life and Times 
of the Hon. John Rolph, M.D. (1793-1870). 
Medical Hist., Jan. 1961. 

N. C. Paniers. Edmund Burke and the 
County Movement, 1779-1780. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Apr. 1961. 

J. Porter. William Cobbett in North Amer- 
ica. Bull. British Assoc, Am. Stud., Mar. 1961. 

W. J. Reaper. See United States list. 

Wırmm A, Rosson, The Reform of Lon- 
don Government. Pub. Admin., Spring 1961. 

A. FL Scorr-ErLior. The Etchings by Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert. Bull. New York 
Pub. Lib., Mar. 1961. 

GEOFFREY SEED. A British Spy in Philadel- 


phia, 1775-1777. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 


Biog., Jan. 1961. 

L. J. Sharpe. The Report of the Royal 
Commission on Local Government in Greater 
London. Pub. Admin., Spring 1961. 

HerscHeL M. Sixes. Hazlitt, the London 
Magazine, and the “Anonymous Reviewer.” 
Bull. New York Pub. Lib., Mar. 1961. 

GEORGE GAYLORD SIMPSON. Lamarck, Dar- 
win and Butler. Am. Scholar, Spring 1961. 

RICHARD $. Smrre. England's First Rails: 
A Reconsideration. Renaissance and Modern 
Stud., TV, 1960, 

CLARK C. Spence. Sce United States list. 

NicHoLAs TARLING., Pirates and Convicts: 
British Interest in the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands in the Mid-Nineteenth Century. Jour. 
Indian Hist., Dec. 1960. 

Joun TERRAINE. Lloyd George's Dilemma. 
History Today, May 1961. 

WirLıam R. Tucker. British Labor and Re- 
vision of the Peace Settlement, 1920-1925. 
Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar., Sept. 1960. 

Jacos Viner. The Intellectual History of 
Laissez Faire. Jour. Law and Econ., Oct. 1960. 

A. T. WaLLacE, Sir Robert Philip: A Pio- 
neer in the Campaign against Tu osis. 
Medical Hist., Jan. 1961. 

R. Gerarnp Warp. Captain Alexander Ma- 
conochie, R. N., K. H., 1787-1860. Geog. 
Jour., Dec. 1960. 


Other Recent Publications 


P. J. WzrcH. Blomfield and Peel: A Study 
in Co-operation between Church and State, 
1841-1846. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr. 1961. 

GzoncE E. WELLWARTH. The Career of Sir 
Arthur Wing Pinero: A Study in Theatrical 
Taste, Southern Speech Jour., Fall 1960. 

Jonn C. Wuston, Jr. Edmund Burke's View 
of History. Rev. of Politics, Apr. 1961, 

Davip WırLıms, The Pembrokeshire Elec- 
tions of 1831. Welsh Hist. Rev., 1, no. 1, 1960. 

L. J. Wırriaas, The Welsh Tinplate Trade 
in the Mid-Eighteenth Century. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1961. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 

M. M. AHLUWALIA. Press—And India's 
Struggle for Freedom, 1858 to 1909. Jour. In- 
dian Hist., Dec. 1960. 

MicHAEL S. Cross, The Lumber Community 
of Upper Canada, 1815-1867. Ontario Hist., 
Autumn 1960. 

Mary Cumpston. Some Early Indian Na- 
tionalists and Their Allies in the British Par- 
u 1851-1906. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1961. 

V. T. H. DeLANY. The Palatinate Court of 
the Liberty of Tipperary. Am. Jour. Legal 
Hist., Apr. 1961. 

SIGMUND  DiaMOND. An Experiment in 
“Feudalism”: French Canada in the Seven- 
rax Century. William and Mary Quar., Jan. 
1961, 

S. A. ve STE Fundamental Rights in the 
New Commonwealth. Internat. and Compara- 
tive Law Quar., Jan., Apr. 1961. 

OnwzLL DE R. FOENANDER. Aspects of Aus- 
tralian Trade Unionism. Internat. Labour 
Rev., Apr. 1961. 

RucHARD J, Koxe. The Britons Who Fought 
on the Canadian Frontier: Uniforms of the 
War of 1812. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Apr. 1961. 

F. X. Martin. Eon Mac Neill on the 1916 
Rising, Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1961. 

Hucuson F. Mooney. British Opinion on 
Indian Policy, 1911-1917. Historian, Feb. 1961. 

F. M. Qusauer. The Fenian Invasion of 
Canada West, Ontario Hist., Mar. 1961. 

TERENCE RANGER. Strafford in Ireland: A 
Revaluation. Past and Present, Apr. 1961. 

DoNALD Reap. Feargus O'Connor, Irishman 
and Chartist. History Today, Mar. 1961. 

Jonn RemerL. The History and Develop- 
ment of Early Forms of Building Construc- 
tion in Ontario. Ontario Hist., Autumn 1960, 
Mar. 1961. 

K. W. RonmsoN. Sixty Years of Federation 
in Australia. Geog. Rev., Jan. 1961. 

RoNALD V. Sires. Government in the B.W.I.: 
An Outline. Social and Econ. Stud,, June 1957. 
Susanne HOEBER RUDOLPH. Consensus an 
Conflict in Indian Politics. World Politics, 

Apr. 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


D. C. Savace. The Origin of the Ulster 
Sr o Party, 1885-6. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 
1961. 

Howard A. Scanrow. By-Elections and 
Public Opinion in Canada. Pub. Opin. Quar., 
Spring 1961. 

R. B. Serman. The Rise of a Colonial 
Gentry: A Case Study of Ántigua, 1730-1775. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1961. 

NAGENDRA Smer and M. K. Nawaz. The 
Contemporary Practice of India in the Field 
of International Law (1959)—IL Internat. 
Stud., Jan. 1961. 

P. J. Stewart. New Zealand and the Pa- 
cific Labor Traffic, 1870-1874. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Feb. 1961. 

René Vermont. L'évolution du Common- 
wealth. Rev. deux monder, Jan. 1961. 

P. B. Warre. Edward Whelan Reports from 
the Quebec Conference. Canadian Hist. Rev., 
Mar. 1961. 

P. W. Warr. Early Canadiana. Book Col- 
lector, Spring 1961. 


BOOKS 


Aberdeen Council Letters. Vol. VI. Tran- 
scribed and ed. for the Town Council of 
Aberdeen by Louise B. TaYLor. New York: 
ca University Press. 1961. Pp. xxvi, 376. 

‚00. 

BELL, WiwTHROP Picrarp. The "Foreign 
Protestants” and the Settlement of Nova Sco- 
tia: The History of a Piece of Arrested British 
Colonial Policy in the Eighteenth Century. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1961. 
Pp. xiv, 673. $9.50. 

BRAITHWAITE, WILLIAM C, The Second Pe- 
riod of Quakerism. ad ed. prepared by Henry 
J. Capsury, New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1961. Pp. xxxvi, 735. $5.50. See rev. of 
ıst ed. (1919), AHR, XXV (Apr. 1920), 487. 

BRETT-JAMES, NY (ed. and introd.). 
Wellington at War, 1794-1815: A Selection 
of His Wartime Letters. New York: St Mar- 
tin’s Press. 1961. Pp. xxxix, 337. $10.00. 

CHAMBERS, J. D. The Workshop of the 
World: British Economic History from 1820 
to 1880. Home University Library of Modern 
Knowledge, No. 246. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1961. Pp. 239. 

Cowan, Heren J. British Emigration to 
British North America: The First Hundred 
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Years. Rev. ed., Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 321. $6.95. See rev. 
of ıst ed. (1928), AHR, XXXIII (July 1928), 


929. 

Cranmer's Selected Writings, With introd. 
and bibliog. by Canin S. Meyer. London: 
SPCK. 1961. Pp. xv, 109. 

Davies, C. STELLA (ed). 4 History of 
Macclesfield. Manchester: Manchester Univer- 
sity Press for the Macclesfield Borough Coun- 
cil. 1961. Pp. xiv, 404. 21r. 

Deyorpy, ALMA, and FLETCHER, HARRIS 
Francis (ed. with bibliog. index). ‘4 Library 
for Younger Scholler?: Compiled by an Eng- 
lish Scholar-Priest about 1655. Illinois Studies 
in Language and Literature, Vol. XLVII. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press. I961. Pp. 
xii, 149. 

. FuLron, Jonn F. A Bibliography of the 
Honourable Robert Boyle, Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 2d ed.; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1961. Pp. xxvi, 217. $8.00. 

GHoBasHY, OMAR Z. The Caughnawaga In- 
dians and the St. Lawrence Seaway, New 
York: Devin-Adair. 1961. Pp. xi, 137. Cloth 
$3.00, paper $2.00. 

GRAF, Hans. Probleme der britischen Reichs- 
politik in Kanada: Die Rebellion von 1837. 
Schriften der Philipps-Universität Marburg, 
No. 7. Marburg: N. G. Elwert Verlag. 1960. 
Pp. 32. DM 4.50. 

Hucuzs, James L. J. (ed.). Patentee Officers 
in Ireland, 1173-1826, Including High Sher- 
iffs, 1661-1684 and 1761-1816. Dublin: Sta- 
tionery Office for the Irish Manuscripts Com- 
mission. 1960. Pp. vii, 142. 30f. 

Jones, Pixie E. (ed.). Calendar of Plea 
and Memoranda Rolls Preserved among the 
Archives of the Corporation of the City of 
London at the Guildhall, av. 1458-1482. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1961. 
Pp. xxi, 217. $7.50. 

Kur, A. P. A History of Sierra Leone, 
1400—1787. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 211. $3.75. 

McNzenui, CHARLES, and Orway-Roravan, 
A. J. (eds.). Dowdall Deeds. Dublin: Station- 
ery Office for the Irish Manuscripts Commis- 
sion. 1960. Pp. lxxvi, 416. Gos. 

Reap, DONALD, and Gtascow, Eric. Feargus 
O'Connor: Irishman and Chartist. London: 
Edward Arnold; distrib. by St Martin's Press, 
New York. 1961. Pp. 160, $5.00. 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


ARTICLES 


Michen Devèze. Les confins champenois de 
rain e en 1665. Ann, de VEst, no. 4, 
1960. 


Hexsert H. Rowen. "L'état c'est à moi": 
Louis XIV and the State. French Hist. Stud., 
Spring 1961. 

LioneL Roraxrus, Critiques de la politique 
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commerciale et projets de réforme de la 
fiscalité au temps de Colbert. Rev. d'hist. mod, 
et contemp., Apr.-June 1961.. 

Jean Meuveet. Monnaies et circulation 
monétaire en France au 17* siècle. Bull. soc. 
d’hist, mod., no. 2, 196r. 

Guy TuvıLLıer. Les communautés de la- 
boreurs en Nivernais du 18° au 20* siècle. 
Rev. d'hist. éc. et soc., no. 4, 1960. 

J. Cr. BznNAzD. L'armement Honfleurais et 
le commerce des esclaves à la fin du xvm’ 
siècle, Ann. de Normandie, Oct. 1960, 

GEORGES LEFEBVRE. Urban Society in the 
Orl&anais in the Late Eighteenth Century. Past 
and Present, Apr. 1961. 

. ALsERT SoBouL, Les campagnes montpel- 
léraines A la fin de l'ancien régime. (Com. de 
recherches et de publ. des documents relatifs 
à la vie é, de la Rev.) Mémorres et docu- 
ments, XI, 1958. 

MarceL RxmHaxb. Étude de la population 
pendant la Révolution et l'Empire. Bull. d’hist. 
éc. et soc. de la Rév. fr., années 1959—60 
[pub. 1961]. 

Leo GersHoY. Barère, un médiateur de la 
Révolution. Ann. hist. Rev, fr., Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

J. Zackur. Varlet pendant la réaction ther- 
midorienne, Ibid. 

-M. Dommtanger. Babeuf et l'éducation. Ibid, 

IRENE Couns. Liberalism and the News- 
paper Press during the French Revolution. His- 

(London), Feb. 1961. 

TIENNE Baux. Les draperies audoises sous 
le Premier Empire, Rev. d'hist. éc. et soc., 
no. 4, 1960. 

Jean BourboN. Napoléon parle: Notes in- 
édits du secrétaire général du Conseil d'État. 
Bull, soc. d'hist. mod., no. 2, 1961. 

G. Désexr. Le corps électoral du Calvados: 
1820-47. Ann. de Normandie, Oct., Dec. 1960. 

BERTRAND Gure. La Banque du Havre. 
Ibid., Mar. 1960. 

DanteL L. Rapra. The Breton Association 
and the Press: Propaganda for "Legal Resist- 
ance" before the July Revolution. French Hist. 
Stud., Spring 1961, 

J. P. Maven. Tocqueville's Influence. History 
(New York), no. 3, 1961. 

MARCEL . L'état d'esprit des Musul- 
mans d'Algérie de 1847 à 1870. Rev. hist. 
mod. et contemp., Apr.-June 1961. 

G. CuoLvr. Le conflit entre l'Église et l'État 
et le recrutement sacerdotal dans la diocèse de 
rr (1879-1914). Ann, du Midi, no. 
I, 1961. 

MicsarL Curtis. Boulanger: The Original 
Man en Horseback. History (New York), no. 
3, 1961. 

PAUL Ramapren. L'idéalisme de Jaurès. Rev. 
soc., Mar. 1961. 

ANDRÉ Bier. Du colonialisme aux indépen- 
dances. Ibid., Dec. 1960, Feb., May 1961. 

EDWARD R. TANNENBAUM, The Social 


Other Recent Publications 


Thought of the Action Frangaise. Internat. 
Rev. Social Hist., VI, pt. 1, 1961. . 

M. T. Cnmazonp. Les organismes frangais 
chargés des P.G. Rev. d'hist. des deux. guerre 
mond., Jan. 1960, Apr. 1961. 

J. E. S. Hayward. The Official Social Philos- 
ophy of the French Third Republic: Léon 
Bourgeois and Solidarism. Ibid. i 

M. REBREYEND. Hommage au Maréchal 
Lyautey. Rev, de déf. nat., June 1961. 

René GmAULT. Sur quelques aspects finan- 
ciers de l'alliance franco-russe, Rev. d'hist, 
mod. et contemp., Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

E. WawrY. La défense des Ardennes en 
1940. Rev. d'hist. deux. guerre mond., Apr. 
1961. 

SraANLEY Horrmann. The Effects of World 
War II on French Socialism and Politics. 
French Hist. Stud., Spring 1961. 

The Constantine Plan for Algeria. Pamph- 
let published by French Information Services, 
May 1961. 

Yves Lévy. La France et sa Constitution. 
Contrat. social, Mar.-Apr. 1961. 

Epwarp R. TANNENBAUM. The Heritage and 
Prospects of the Fifth Republic. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., June 1961. 

Bibliographie lorraine. Ann. de l'Est, no. 4, 


1960. 

* Bull. de la Soc, d'hist. mod. Special num- 
ber on Franco-American Colloquium, July 
1-3, 1960 [pub. 1961]. 

EUGEN Wesen. Les études historiques aux 
États-Unis: Une histoire sans histoires. Rev. 
hist., Apr.-June 1961. [This paper given at 
the above-mentioned colloquium was not 
published in the special Bullezin.] 

DURAND ECHEVERZ!A. Materials for the Study 
of French History in John Carter Brown Li- 
brary of Brown University. French Hist. Stud., 
Spring 1961. 

CLAUDE FoHLEN. Ce qu'on peut trouver 
dans les Archives du Doubs. Ibid. 

M. Françon et al. Le XI? Congrés interna- 
tional des sciences historiques à Stockholm. 
Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

J. Schneider and Pamir Visier. L'orienta- 
tion actuelle des études historiques: L'orienta- 
tion des travaux universitaires en France. Ibid., 
Apr.-June 1961. 

ROLAND MOUSNIEM. Les centres de recher- 
ches historiques: Le centre de recherches sur 
la civilisation de l'Europe moderne. Ibid, 


DOCUMENTS 

J. Gran. Impressions d'un bourgeois de 
Paris addressés à un habitant de Saint-LÓ 
(1788-1789). Ann. de Normandie, Mar. 1960. 

Ronpo E. Cameron. Problems of French 
Investment in Italian Railways: A Document 
of 1868. Bus. Hist. Rev., Spring 1961. 

Crane Brinton. Letters from Liberated 
France. French Hist. Stud., Spring 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


BOORS 


BRIENNE, L.-M.-A., COMTE DE, and LoMÉNIE 
DE BRIENNE, ÉTIENNE CHARLES DE. Journal de 
l'Assemblée des Notables de 1787. Ed. with 
introd., notes, and index by PIERRE CHEVAL- 
LIBR. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck for the 
Société de l'Histoire de France. 1960. Pp. 
xxivii 144. 16 new fr. 

Grua, Bertrand. Le Conseil général des 
Manufactures (inventaire analytique des procès- 
verbaux), 1810-1829. École Pratique des 
Hautes Études, VI* Section. Centre de Recher- 
ches Historiques. Affaires et gens d'affaires, 
No. 25. Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N, 1961. Pp. xrvii, 
201. 

Parner, Perer. Internal War and Pacifica- 
tion: The Vendée, 1789-1796. Research Mon- 
ograph No. 12. Princeton, N. J.: Center of 
International Studies, Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs. 1961. Pp. 


73. $1.00. 
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PERNOUD, GEORGES, and FLAISSIER, SABINE. 
The French Revolution. With a preface by 
ANDRÉ Maurois. Trans. by RICHARD GRAVES. 
History in the Making Ser. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1961. Pp. 350. $5.00. 

Recueil des instructions données aux am- 
bassadeurs et ministres de France depuis les 
Traités de Westphalie jusqu'à la Révolution 
frangaise. Vol. XXVII, Espagne. No. 4, Vol- 
ume complémentaire. Introd. and notes by 
Divrer Ozanam. Published under the auspices 
of the Commission des Archives diplomatiques 
au Ministère des Affaires Étrangéres. Paris: 
Éditions du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. 1960. Pp. x, 121. 12 new fr. 

Sırıcks, AMBROSE. A Bibliography of the 
Frank E. Melvin Collection of Pamphlets of 
the French Revolution in the University of 
Kansas Libraries. In two vols. University of 
Kansas Publications, Library Ser, No. 10. 
[Lawrence:] University of Kansas Libraries. 
1960. Pp. xv, 350; 351-674. $7.50 the set. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko 


ARTICLES 


VIRGÍNIA Rau. Os Brandóes do Porto: Uma 
fortuna do século xv. Cámara Municipal de 
Porto, Bol. cultural, Sept.-Dec. 1959. 

M. HERNÁNDEZ Y SÁNcCHEZ-DAnBA. Las ten- 
dencias expansivas portuguesas en la 
del infante don Enrique. Rev. de Indies (Ma- 
drid), no. 8o, 1960. 

T. A. Cnuxovsxr. A identificação do piloto 
de Vasco da Gama. Occidente, Aug. 1960. 

Eror Benrro Ruano. Aportaciones de To- 
ledo a la guerra de Granada [c. 1482-91]. 
Al-Andalus, no. x, 1960. 

¡MANUEL Basas. Los libros mercantiles de la 
Compañía de García y Miguel de Salamanca. 
Bol. Inst. Fernán González, no. 3, 1960. 

Marcer BATAILLON. Un libro sobre el doctor 
Laguna. Estud., segovianos, nos, 1-2, 1959. 

T. HznNANDO Orreoa. Vida y labor médica 
ae Andrés Laguna. Ibid., nos. 1-2, 
1960. 

J. I. TErLrEcHEA Ipfcoras. Declaración in- 
édito del santo Patriarcha Ribera sobre las con- 
sideraciones de Juan de Valdés. Hispania sacra, 
July-Dec, 1959. 

Isrpono ne VILLAPADIERNA. La actividad 
diplomática de san Lorenzo de Brindis. Estud. 
jranciscanos, May-Dec. 1960. 

PIERRE CHAUNU. Minorités et conjoncture: 
L'expulsion des Morisques en 1609. Rev. hist., 
Jan--Mar. 1961. 

J. A. Nunes. O terremoto, Pombal e o 


comércio. Rev. municipal (Lisbon), no. 2, 
1960. 

D. ALDEN. The Marquis of Pombal and the 
American Revolution. Americas, Apr. 1961. 

R. Kress. Die spanische Monarchie im 18. 
Jahrhundert und die Unabhängigkeit Hispano- 
amerikas. Hist. Zeitsch., Feb. 1961. 

MARCELIN DEFOURNEAUX. Pablo de Olavide, 
un afrancesado en el siglo de las luces. Estud. 
amer., Jan. 1960. 

J. García HERNANDO, El seminario con- 
ciliar de Segovia: Antecedentes históricos. 
Estud. segovianos, nos. 1-2, 1959. 

Jost MuNoz Pérez. Ideas sobre comercio 
en el xviu español. Estud. amer., Jan. 1960. 

Ramón Orero PEDmayYo. Algunas notas 
sobre economía de Orense y su provincia a 
fines del siglo xvin. Cuad. estud. gallegos, no. 
44, 1959. 

T. Maza Solano. El Real Consulado de 
Santander y la Guerra de la Independencia. 
Altamira, nos. 1-3, 1959. 

J. A. Pnyto FERREIRA. O comercio do vinho 
do Porto através da correspondéncia de John 
Whitehead, cónsul británico (1793 a 1800). 
Cámara municipal de Porto, Bol. cultural, 
Sept.-Dec. 1959. 

A. Baso ANDREU. El capitán general Pedro 
Villacampa Maza, héroe de la Independencia. 
Argensola, no. 3, 1959. 

CEFERINO PALENCIA. Blanco White y sus 
“Cartas sobre España.” Cuad. amer. (México, 
D. F.), Mar.-Apr. 1961. 
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Dieco SsviLLA ANpRÉs. Antecedentes po- 
líticas de la guerra de 1859-60. Arch. inst. 
estud. afric., June 1960. 

M, Ferranpis Torres. Consecuencias po- 
líticas y sociales de la guerra de 1860. Ibid. 

C. MADRANO EZQUERRA. Aspecto militar de 
la guerra de Africa de 1859-60. Ibid. 

M. AGUIRRE DE Crecer. El obstáculo inter- 
nacional en la guerra de 1859-60. Ibid. 


Other Recent Publications 


ANTÓNIO ÁLVARO Dória. Movimentos políti- 
cos do Porto no século xrx. Cámera municipal 
de Porto, Bol. cultural, Sept.-Dec. 1959. 

Huen Thomas. The International Brigades 
in Spain. History Today, May 1961, 

C. H. GARDINER. See Latin American list. 

J. A. ManavaALL. La visión histórica de 
España en Sánchez Albornoz. Cuad. hispano- 
amer., Mar. 1960. 


The Low Countries 
Herbert H. Rowen 


ARTICLES 


VICOMTE FERNAND DE JONGHE D’ARDoYE 
and Louis ROBYNS DE ScHNEIDAUER. Une 
curieuse découverte: Les portraits (datés 1530 
et armoriés) de Barthélemy Rubbens et de 
son épouse Barbe Arents dit Spierinck, grands 
parents paternels de Pierre-Paul Rubens. Rev. 
beige d'archéologie et d’hist. de l'art, XXVII, 
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1961. Pp. viii, 248. $1.95. 

SoLsERG, RicHARD W. God and Caesar in 
East Germany: The Conflicts of Church and 
State in East Germany Since 1945. Foreword 
by Bismop Orro DiBELTrugs. New York: Mac- 
millan. 1961. Pp. xiv, 294. $4.95. 


Italy 


Emiliana P. Noether 


ARTICLES 


Mario Rosa, Problemi di vita religiosa in 
Italia nel Cinquecento. (Note ed appunti.) 
Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renaissance, no. 
2, 1961. 

AURELIO LEPRE. Il Settecento napoletano. 
Società, Nov. 1960. 

CARMELO MUSUMARRA. La cultura a Catania 
tra la fine del secolo xvni e la prima metà del 


secolo xix. Arch, stor. per la Sicilia orientale, 
ser. IV, yrs. XI, XII (1958, 1959). 

LEONE GINZBURG., La tradizione del Risorgi- 
mento. I} Ponte, Jan. 1961. 

Giovanni SPADOLINI. Vecchio e nuovo Ri- 
sorgimento, Nuova antologia, Apr. 1961. 

PaoLo Guipr. Pio IX e gli storici laici del Ri- 
sorgimento. Idea, Feb. 1961. 

Id. Pio IX e i problemi storico-politici del 
suo tempo. Ibid., Mar. 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


L. Dowiwici. Garibaldi nell'Isola di Wight. 
Parlamento, May 1960. 

ÉMILE IT ERSEN. La Résistance dans l'Unité 
italienne [Garibaldi in 1859]. Cahiers Internat. 
de la Résistance, Nor. 1959. 

F. CATALANO. Il moto nazional-liberale e la 
crisi della chiesa nel 1859. Società, May 1960. 

G. Fonreross:. Nuovi documenti sulle navi 
dei Mille. L’Osservatore polit. lett., June 1960. 

G. Manzoni. Cavour e la Spedizione dei 
ier Il Conciliatore di Milano, July-Aug. 
1960, 

R. Vırzarı. La liberazione del Mezzogiorno 
e lunià nazionale. Cronache meridionali, 
June 1960. 

Nino Correse. La Calabria nel Risorgimento. 
Ibid., May 1960. 

Id. Napoli e l'unità italiana nel 1860. Ibid., 
Oct.-Nov. 1960. 

Luis Monpint. Gaeta, fine dei Borboni di 
Napoli. Nuova antología, Apr, 1961. 

Luter SALVATORELLI, Marzo 1861: 
mento dell'unità. Jid., Mar. 1961. 

SANDRO FONTANA, Gobetti e la società del 
suo tempo. Humanitas, Mar. 1961. 

Luici Russo. La nascita del fascismo (Testi- 


Y 


' 
. +. - 


il Parla- 
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monianza di un vecchio combattente). Bel- 
fagor, Mar. 1961. 

Mario Toscano. Le vicende degli archivi di 
Palazzo Chigi [capture of Italian diplomatic 
documents by Germans in Sept. 1943]. Nuova 
antologia, Mar. 1961. 

RoBErTO BATTAGLIA, Introductory Report to 
International Conference on "La Résistance et 
les nouvelle générations." Cahiers Internat. de 
la Résistance, Mar. 1960. 

Id. Partisans allemands dans Ja Résistance 
italienne. Ibid., Nov. 1960. 

Civitas, Apr-May 1960. Issue devoted to 
Luigi Sturzo. 


BOOKS 


Cavour, C. Benso pi. Discorsi parlamentari. 
Vol. XII, 1855-1856. Ed. by ARMANDO SAITTA. 
Documenti di storia italiana, New 'Ser. Flor- 
ence: "La Nuova Italia” Editrice. [1961.] Pp. 
575. L. 3,500. 

ZerB, Piero. N movimento cattolico in 
Italia da Pio IX a Pio X: Linee di sviluppo. 
Milan: Editrice Vita e Pensiero. 1961. Pp. vi, 
tro. L. 450. 


Eastern Europe* 
Charles Morley 


ARTICLES 


Oscar Harzcxr. The Significance of the 
Christianization of Poland in European His- 
tory. Polish Rev., no. 1-2, 1961. 

Marrugw M. Faroe. Recent Studies in 
Polish Agrarian History. Ibid. 

PrrER Brock. Polish Socialists in Early Vic- 
torian England: Three Documents. Ibid 

Josera W. WieczERZAK. The Polish Insur- 
oon of 1830-1831 in the American Press. 
Ibid. 

Wreıpyzaw — CzAPLINSKY. "Territoires de 
l'Ouest dans la politique de la République 
nobiliaire (1572-1764). Kwartalnik Hist., 
LXVIII, no. 1, 1961. 

Leon GaosreLn. Raisons et buts économ- 
iques de la politique polonaise des puissances 
centrales (1914-1916). Ibid. 

Lupwik Hass. Formation de l'extréme 
gauche dans le Parti Socialiste Polonais et la 
situation intérieure du Parti (novembre 1923- 
mai 1926). Ibid 

ST. Hoszowsk1. Variations des prix aux 
xvi? et xvi? siècles dans l'Europe Centrale. 
Ibid., no. 2, 1961. 

Martan Marowir, La Pologne et les 


changements des prix en Europe aux xvi* et 
xvit* siècles. Ibid. 

'FeLicya Romanroxowa. Sur la participation 
des Polonais à la Première Internationale. Ibid. 

Marian Drozpowsx1. Prémisses de l'évolu- 
tion de la politique économique du Gouverne- 
ment polonais en 1936-1939. Ibid. 

Bocpan DoPIERAZA. Les tendances de dével- 
oppement du port et de la navigation de 
Szczecin entre les deux guerres. Roceniki 
Dziejów Spot. i. Gos. (Poznán), XXI, 1960. 

Jan Mayewseı. La structure et le rôle des 
bureaux d'arbitrage pour les affaires finan- 
ciéres des propriétaires de fermes dans les 
années 1932-1939. Ibid. 

Aror Mixa. Le développement de l'Écon- 
omie seigneuriale sur le territoire de la 
Bohême du xiv* au xvn* siècles. Ibid, 

Vera SÁpova. L'exportation du blé tchèque 
en Allemagne et le développement de la pro- 
duction marchande en Boh&me dans la période 
précédant la bataille de B&l4 Hora. Ibid. 

V. KrÁL. La politique de destruction de la 
nation tchéque, menée par les occupant: 
fascistes durant la seconde guerre mondiale. 
Studi Rev. de Ist., XIV, no. 1, 1961, 


* Additional historical articles from Russia and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly Index of Russian 


Accessions and East European Accessions Index. 
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V. PAcHMAN. La lutte mente au cours des 
années 1945-1948 pour l'unité des syndicats 
professionnels tchécoslovaques. Československý 
časopis hist, VIII, no. 6, 1960. 

K. GAJAN. La collaboration de la bourgeoisie 
tchécoslovaque avec les réactionnaires alle- 
mands après 1918. Ibid. 

V, VomAtkovd. Au sujet du probléme des 
nationalités surgi au cours de la révolution 
bourgeoise de 1848 dans les pays tchéques. 
` Ibid., IX, no. 1, 1961. 

E. PoLÁx. Au sujet de la désagrégation de 
la "coalition nationale" et de l'avénement au 
pouvoir en Tchécoslovaquie de la bourgeoisie 
a au cours des anndes 1925-1926. 
Ib 

Josur KarvopA, Czechoslovakia's Socialist 
Constitution. Am. Slavic and East European 
Rev., Apr. 1961. 

Frank Meissner. German Jews of Prague: 
A Quest of Self-Realization. Pub. Am. Jewish 
Hist. Soc., Dec. 1960. 

GvónoY Komoróczy. Les resultats des rech- 
erches du domaine de l'histoire économique 
de la Hongrie, publiés dans les années 1938— 


1958. Roczniki Dziejów Spol. i Gos. (Poznan), . 


XXII, 1960. 

A. N. J. pen HOLLANDER. The Great Hun- 
garan Plain: A European Frontier Area (II). 
Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist. (The Hague), 
Jan. 1961. 

I. SanXv. Contributions à l'étude de la cir- 
culation monétaire en Transylvanie pendant la 
première moitié du xrv* siècle. Siudis st Ma- 
teriale de Ist. Medie, IV, 1960. 

N. Sroicescu. De l'organisation de la garde 
des frontères en Valachie du xv* au xvn* 
siècles. Ibid. 

L. Lerm. Le commerce de la Valachie et de 
la Moldavie pendant la seconde moitié du xvi* 
siècle et la première moitié du xvn*. Ibid. 

A. Oyerea. Considérations au sujet du pas- 
sage du féodalisme au capitalisme en Moldavie 
et en Valachie. Ibid. 

STEFAN ŞTEFĂNESCU. La participation des 
Roumains à la bataille de Grunwald (15 juillet 
1410). Studit Rev. de Ist., XIV, no. 1, 1961. 


Other Recent Publications 


P. P. Panarrescu. Le trésor princier: Con- 
tribution à l'étude des finances à l'époque 
féodale en Valachie et en Moldavie. Ibid. 

SıveL Davicu. Actions des masses popu- 
laires de Moldavie, sous la conduite des or- 
ganisations du Parti Communiste de Rou- 
manie, pour renverser la dictature militaire 
fasciste et pour tourner les armes contre 
l'armée hitlerienne. Studii gi cercetări stiintifice 
ist. (Jassy), XI, no. I, 1960. 

C. Cmopanu. La création de l'État féodal 
moldave et la lutte pour realiser son indé- 
pendance, Ibid. 

N. Grigoras, Au sujet des villes de Molda- 
Mi à l'époque où l'État féodal fut constitué. 
Ibid. 


WiLHELM Rerrer. Die Nationalitätenpolitik 
der Rumänischen Volksrepublik im Spiegel 
ihrer Statistik. Osteuropa, Mar. 1961. 

ANTE Kanié. See Soviet Union list. 

Wayne S. VuciNicH. Marxian Interpreta- 
tions of the First Serbian Revolution. Jour. 
Central European Aff., Apr. 1961. 

PETER F. Sucar, The Southern Slav Image 
of Russia in the Nineteenth Century. Ibid. 

Peter Torpo. Greek Historical Writing 
on the Period 1453-1914. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
June 1961. 

Insy C. NicmoLs, Jr. The Eastern Question 
and the Vienna Conference, September 1822, 
Jour. Central European Af., Apr. 1961. 


BOOKS 


BAsDEVANT, DENISE. Terres rowmaines: Con- 
fre vents et marées. Paris: Éditions de l- 
Epargne. 1961. Pp. 191. 

Bunxs, R. V. Some Elements of East Eu- 
ropean History. Service Center for Teachers of 
History Publication No. 38. Washington, D. C.: 
Service Center, American Historical Associa- 
tion. 1961. Pp. 26. 50 cents (in lots of 10 or 
more 25 cents each). 

Pamigtnik Biblioteki Körnickief [Memoirs 
of the Library in Körnik]. Vol. VII. Polish 
Academy of Sciences, Library in Körnik. 
Kórnik: the Academy. 1959. Pp. 495. Zł. 80. 


Soviet Union* 
Nicholas V. Riasanovsky 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


M. P. Kine and A. V. Fapeev. On the Main 
Problems of Native History. Voprosy ist., no. 
2, 1961. 

lu. A. Porıkov and L. V. CHEREPNIN. 


Questions of the History of the USSR at the 
11th International Congress of Historians. Ist. 
SSSR, no. I, 1961. 

F. D. Krerov. On the Question of Compil- 
ing a Mult-Volume History of the USSR. 
Voprosy ist., no. 2, 1961. 


* Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly Index of Russian 


Accessions and East European Accessions Index. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


L. V. DanıLova. Russian Medieval History 
in Contemporary American Historiography. 
Ibid., no. 3, 1961. 

G. A. Favsrov. The Third Inter-Republican 
Symposium on the Agrarian History of East- 
ern Europe. Ibid. 

LoweLL R. Tınıerr. Shamil and Muridism 
in Recent Soviet Historiography. Am. Slavic 
and East Eurepean Rev., Apr. 1961. 

B. I. NicoLAEgvsky. Who Is Distorting His- 
tory [Voprosy tstorit and Karl Marx in 1848- 
49]? Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Apr. a1, 1961. 

B. G. Lrrvag, Soviet Historiography of the 
Reform of February 19, 1861. Ist. SSSR, no. 
6, 1960. 

P. A. ZAIONCHKEOVSK1T. Soviet Historiography 
of the 1861 Reform. Voprosy ist., no, 2, 1961. 

ALEXANDRA DUMESNIL DE GRAMONT. Bibli- 
ographie des périodiques satiriques en langue 
russe publiés en Russie de 1905 4 1908 et 
consultables dans les bibliotéques de Paris. 
Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique, July- 
Dec. 1960. 

E. N. Goropersxn. Concerning the Charac- 
ter of Historiography of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. Ist. SSSR, no. 6, 1960. 

L. V. Ivanova. On the Training of Soviet 
Historians 1921-1929. Ibid. 

I. B. BerxminN, Certain Historiographical 
Aspects of the New Economic Policy in the 
USSR. Voprosy tst., no. 3, 1961. 

PauL HL AvaicH. The Short Course and 
a. Historiography. Pol, Sci. Quar., Dec. 
1960. 

G. A. Desorm, The Main Problems Ana- 
lyzed in the First Volume of The History of 
the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union. 
Voprosy ist., no. I, 1961. 

H. Gorpon SxILLINO. People's Democracy 
and the Socialist Revolution: A Case Study in 
Eme Scholarship. Soviet Stud., Jan. 
1961. 

Iu. V. Bromrer. Basic Results of Scientific 
Activity Carried out by the Department of 
History of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR in 1960. Voprosy ist., no. 3, 1961. 


DOCUMENTS 


K. F. Srreppa. Yezhovshchina. Novyi Zhur- 
nal, nos. 57-50 ff., 1960— . 

E. K. BnazsHkovskA1a. Early Years, Ibid., 
no. 60, 1960. 


ARTICLES 


J. L, I. FenNeLL. The Dynastic Crisis 1497— 
Er Slavonic and East European Rev., Dec. 
1960. 

F. SrEPUN. Moscow—The Third Rome. 
Novyi Zhurnal, no. 60, 1960. 

A. L. Gotpsrre. Turi Krizhanich on Rus- 
sian Society in the Middle of the 17th Century. 
Ist. SSSR, no. 6, 1960. 
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Rocer PorTaL. Aux origines d'une bour- 
geoisie industrielle en Russie. Rev. d'hist, mod. 
et contemp., Jan-Mar. 1961. ` 

S. M. Trorrsxit. From the History of the 
Russian Ruble. Voprosy ist., no. 1, 1961. 

A. I. Turmr. Russia's Trade with Trans- 
Caucasia and Persia in the 2d Quarter of 
the 18th Century. Ist. SSSR, no. I, 1961. 

M. S. ANDERSON. Some British Influences 
on Russian Intellectual Life and Society in the 
18th Century. Slavonic and East European 
Rev., Dec. 1960. 

MicmaEL Conrino. La comptabilité des do- 
maines privés en Russie dans la seconde 
moitié du xvim* siècle. Rev, d'hist. mod. et 
contemp., Jan-Mar. 1961. 

M. T. BeLiavskn. From the History of A. 
N. Radishchev’s Ideological Struggle. Ist. SSSR, 
no. 6, 1960. 

A. Davypov. The Decembrists and the 
Peasant Question. Novyi Zhurnal, no. 59, 1960. 

E. L. Ruonıtskar. N, P. Ogarev's Social 
Experiments. Voprosy isf., no. 1, 1961. 

MicrmarL M. KanpovicH. Chernysheyski be- 
tween Socialism and Liberalism, with Intro- 
duction by Martin Malia. Cahiers du monde 
russe et soviétique, July-Dec. 1960. 

W. E. Mossz. England, Russia and the Ru- 
manian Revolution of 1866. Slavonice and 
East European Rev., Dec. 1960. 

S. Lxvrrexn. Tolstoi and Schopenhauer. 
Noryi Zhurnal, no. 59, 1960. 

Ants Kapić. Vladimir Soloviev and Bishop 
Strossmayer. Am. Slavic and East European 
Rev., Apr. 1961. 

CuarLes A. Moser. A Nihilists Career: S. 
M. Stepniak-Kravchinskij. /bid., Feb. 1961. 

THEoporE H. von Laver, Peasant Workers 
in the Factory 1892-1904. Jour. Econ. Hist., 
Mar. 1961. 

V. G. SEREBRENNIKOVA. The Democratic 
Journal Delo in the Years of Public Upsurge. 
Ist. SSSR, no. 1, 1961. 

Roserr V. Dantes. Intellectuals and the 
Russian Revolution. Am. Slavic and East En- 
ropean Ret., Apr. 1961. 

RENE Gmaurrt. See General list. 

I. M. Dazmina. On the Illegal Bolshevik 
Press during the First World War. Voprosy 
ist. KPSS, no. 2, 1961. 

I. P. LzisEeRov and O. I. SHRARATAN, Con- 

cerning the Social Composition of Petrograd's 
cbe Workers in 1917. Voprosy ist., no. 1, 
1961. 
L. I. Kurocunm and V. P. NIKOLAEVA. 
Some Statistical Data on the State of Party 
u in 1918. Voprosy ist. KPSS, no. 
1, 1961. 

BERNARD LAVERGNE. Le phénoméne sovi- 
étique. Année polit, et écon., Dec. 1960. 

. G. M. Maxsımov. Growth and Composition 
of ae Population of the USSR. Ist. SSSR, no. 
1, 1961. 


262 Other Recent Publications 


U. I. Smamontozz. On the History of the 
Trans-Caucastan Federation of Soviet Repub- 
lics. Ist. SSSR, no. 1, 1961. 

ALEX INKELES. Soviet Nationality Policy in 
Perspective. Problems of Communism, May- 
June 1960. 

ALEC Nove. La politique agricole soviétique. 
Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique, July- 
Dec. 1960, 

HENRI CHAMBRE. Kuzbass et troisième base 
sidérurgique. Ibid. 

Ts. P. Aq@atan. Collapse of the Dashnak 
Bourgeois-Nationalist Dictatorship and the Vic- 
tory of Soviet Power in Armenia in 1920. Ist. 
SSSR, no. 6, 1960. 

STUART ScHRAM. Christian Rakovskij et le 
premier rapprochement franco-soviétique (II). 
Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique, July- 
Dec. 1960. 

HERBERT J. EnnisoN. The Decision to Col- 
lectivize Agriculture, Am. Slavic and East Eu- 
ropean Rep., Apr. 1961. 

GEORGE F. Kennan. Stalin and China. At- 
lantic Monthly, May 1961. 

R. FELDmesseR ef Gl. The Classless Society. 
Problems of Communism, Mar.-Apr., July— 
Aug. 1960. 

ALEC Nove ef al. Toward a "Communist 
Welfare State"? Ibid., Jan—Feb. 1960. 

EFFIE AMBLER. The Soviet Boarding School. 


m Slavic and East European Rev., Apr. 
I961. 

ZsicNrEw K. BREZEZINSKI. The Organiza- 
tion of the Communist Camp. World Politics, 
Jan. 1961. 

Id. Communist Ideology and International 
Affairs. Jour. of Conflict Resolution, Sept. 1960. 

Prririx A. Sorokın. Soziologische und Kül- 
turelle Annäherungen en den Vereinig- 
ten Staaten und der Sowjetunion. Zeitsch. f. 


` Politik, no. 4, 1960. 


B. DviNov. Back to Lenin. Novyi Zhurnal, 
no. 59, 1960. 

E. PrTROV-SErTALETS. The Kronstadt Thesis 
Today. Ibid. 


BOOKS 


NEPOMNIN, V. Is. Istoricheskt Opyt Sirot- 
tel'stva Sotsializma v Uzbekistane (1917— 
1937) [The Historical Experience of Building 
Socialism in Uzbekistan (1917-1937)]. Under 
the editorship of K. E. ZHrrov. Tashkent: 
Uzbek SSR State Press. 1960. Pp. 381. 6 ru- 
bles, go kopecks. 

RosENBERO, WILLIAM G. A. T. Denikin and 
the Anti-Bolshevik Movement in South Rus- 
sia. Amherst College Honors Thesis, No. 7. 
Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Press. 1961. 
Pp. 80. 


Near Fast 
Sidney Glazer 


ARTICLES 


ARMAND ABEL, Réflexions comparatives sur 
la sensibilité médiévale autour de la Méditer- 
rante aux xui? et xiv* siècles. Studia Islamica, 
no. 13, 1960. 

CHARLES C. Forman. Cordova under ‘Abd 
al Rahman III. Islamic Rev., Feb. 1961. 

D. Sounpzr. La politique religieuse des suc- 
cesseurs d'al-Mutawakkil, Studia Islamica, no. 
13, 1960, 

MUHAMMAD HAMIDULLAH. Nouveaux docu- 
ments sur les rapports de l'Europe avec l'Ori- 
a musulman au Moyen Age. Arabica, Sept. 
1960. 

GEORGE Maxpis. Muslim Institutions of 
Learning in Eleventh-Century Baghdad. Ball. 
School Oriental and African Stud., Univ. of 
London, no. 1, 1961. 

R. M. Savory. The Principal Offices of the 
Serie State during the Reign of Tahmäsp 
I. Ibid. 

N. PIGULEVSKAYA. Les rapports sociaux à 
Nedjran, U. Jour. Econ. and Soc. Hist. of the 
Orient, Feb. 1961. 


S. M. Stern. The Coins of Thamal and of 
Other Governors of Tarsus. Jour, Am. Ori- 
ental Soc., July 1960. 

T. A. Zımanko. Seminomadic Peoples in 
the History of Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
[in Russian]. Sov. Etnografiya, no. 2, 1961. 

Anglo-Indian Troops in Persia, 1914-1920. 
Central Asian Rev., no. I, 1961. 

The Kara-Kalpaks of Fergana. Ibid. 

GEoRGE G. ARNAKIs. Turanism. Balkan 
Stud. (Salonica), no. 1, 1960, 

STEPHEN G. Zyvis. The 1945 Crisis over the 
Turkish Straits, Ibid. 

Grorers Dracus. Maroc d'hier et de de- 
main. L’Afrique et l'Asie, no. 1, 1961. 

FRIDRICH WırmeLm FERNAU. Le néo- 
kemalisme du comité d'Union nationale, Ori- 
ent, no. 4, 1960. 

Jean Kermarec. L'Iran à la croisée de 
chemins. [dz 

PIERRE Roxvor. Quelques réflexions sur l'ex- 
périence politique du "chéhabisme" au Liban. 
Ibid. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


G. ScHhorieLp. An Autograph Manuscript of 
‘Urabi Pasha. Bull. School Oriental and Afri- 
can Stud., Univ. of London, no. 1, 1961. 

P. J. Varixioris, Dilemmas of Political 
Leadership in the Arab Middle East. Internat. 
Aff. (London), Apr. 1961. 

GorrHarp JAscukz,. Neues zur russisch- 
türkischen Freundschaft von 1919-1939. Welt 
des Islams, no. 3-4, 1961. 

Vaman Papazian. The Two Armenian Dele- 
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gations at the Paris Peace Conference. Armen- 
ian Rev., Apr. 1961. 


BOOKS 
Hrrr Pum K. The Near East in History: 
A 5000 Year Story. Princeton, N. J.: D. Ven 
Nostrand. 1961. Pp. xviii, 574. $10.00. 
Warr, W. Monrcomery. Muhammad: 
Prophet and Statesman. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 250. $4.00. 


East Asia 
Hilary Conroy 


ARTICLES 


M. BRONFENBRENNER. Some Lessons of 
Japan's Economic Development, 1853-1938. 
Pacific Aff., Spring 1961. 

Jonn B. Corner. Outcaste Relations in a 
Jae Village. Am. Anthropologist, Apr. 
1961. 

PauL B. DeNLINGER. Chinese Historical Lin- 
guistics: The Road Ahead. Jour, Am. Oriental 
Soc., Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

G. G. H. Dunsruemmer. Religion et magie 
dans le mouvement des Boxeurs d’aprés les 
textes Chinois. T’onng Pao, XLVI, nos. 3—5, 
1959. 

$. Ero. On the Kwang-tung Commune, 
1927 [in Japanese]. Rekisht Gaku Kenkyg, 
Feb. 1961. 

Jonn K. FAIRBANK et al. Economic Change 
in Early Modern China: An Analytic Frame- 
work. Econ, Development and Cultural Change, 
Oct. 1960. 

ALBERT FEOERWERKER. Materials for the 
Study of the Economic History of Modern 
China. Jour. Econ. Hist., Mar. 1961. 

HziNz Fress. Der Mönch Yao Kuang-hsiao 
(1335-1418) und seine Zeit. Ortens Extremus, 


1960. 

Jesús López Gar. La Primera Biblioteca de 
los Jesuítas en el Japon (1556). Monumenta 
Nipponica, Oct. 1959-Jan. 1960. 

LroNARD Gorpon. Diplomacy of the Japa- 
nese Expedition to Formosa, 1874. Trans. In- 
ternat. Conference of Orientalists in Japan 
[Tohó Gakkai], V, 1960. 

Jonn W. Hart. Foundations of the Modern 
Japanese Daimyo. Jour. Asian Stud., May 1961. 

James R, Hiorrrowenr. Individualism in Chi- 
e Literature. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 
1961. 

K. Hmano. A Study of the [naturalized] 
Hata Clan [in Japanese]. SAzgaku Zasshi, Mar., 
Apr. 1961. 

How to Look at Modern Japan [6 articles; 
in Japanese]. Rekishi Gaku Kenkyú, Feb., 
Mar., Apr. 1961. 


G. Inumaru. Character Sketches of the 
ee Restoration [in Japanese]. Ibid., Feb. 
1961. 

THEODOR JAECKEL. Die japanische Arbeiter- 
bewegung. Monumente Nipponica, Oct. 1959~ 
Jan. 1960. 

Grorok F. Kennan. See Soviet Union list. 

Sınney KLEIN. The Land Reform Policies 
of the Chinese Communist Party, 1928-1958: 
A Lid Economic Analysis. Agric. Hist., Apr. 
1961. 

K. KumacaL Le nom de la femme mariée 
dans l'histoire légale du Japon. Osaka Univ. 
Law Rev., no. 9, 1961. 

T. Kurımara, Japanese Policy on Man- 
churia after the Russo-Japanese War [in 
prozas Kokusahö | Gaiko Zasshi, Mar. 
1961. 

MicuaEL Logwz. Some Notes on Han-Time 
Documents from Chüyen. T’oung Pao, XLVI, 
nos. 3-5, 1959. 

Max Lorme. Individualism in Chinese Art. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 1961. 

J. Masuwi. Local Politics in the History of 
Japanese Political Parties [pt. 3; in Japanese]. 
Kokka Gakkai Zassht, Apr. 1961. 

Harriet C. Murs. Lu Hsün and the Com- 
munist Party. China Quar., Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

M. MrramorTo. La conscience sociale chez 
les marchands d'Osaka à l'époque de Toku- 
gawa [pt. 1]. Osaka Econ. Papers, Mar. 1961. 

Jonn J. Norpr. The “False Edict of 1849" 
[Canton]. Jour. Asian Stud., May 1961. 

EDWARD NorRBEcK. Postwar Cultural Change 
and Continuity in Northeastern Japan. Am. 
Anthropologist, Apr. 1961. 

S. Ocm. Crown Lands [T'un-tien] during 
the Wei, Chin and Southern Dynasties Periods 
[in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, Mar. 1961. 

Davip J. Orr. The Financial Development 
of Japan, 1878-1958. Jour. Pol. Econ., Apr. 
1961. 

Luciano PrrzcH. The Dalai-Lamas and 
Regents of Tibet: A Chronological Study. 
T'oung Pao, XLVI, nos. 3-5, 1959. 
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Henry Rosovsxy and Kazusm OHKAWA. 
The Indigenous Components in the Modern 
Japanese Economy. Econ, Development and 
Cultural Change, Apr. 1961. 

H. Shica. The Criminal Code of T'ang 
[T'ang-lu-ssu-i]: Translated and Annotated 
[pt. 3; in Japanese]. Kokka Gakkai Zasshi, 
Feb. 1961. 

RoBErT J. SMITH. The Japanese Rural Com- 
munity: Norms, Sanctions, and Ostracism. 
Am. Anthropologist, Jane 1961. 

Sanao Sucrrama and WILLIAM J. SCHOLL. 
Consanguineous Marriages in Feudal Japan. 
Monumenta Nipponica, Oct. 1959-Jan. 1960. 

MarjortE TopLeY. The Emergence and So- 
cial Function of Chinese Religious Associa- 
tions in Singapore. Comp. Stud. in Society 
and Hist. (The Hague), Apr. 1961. 

A. WATANABE. The System of Imperial 
Advisers and the Direct Rule of the Meiji 


Emperor [in Japanese]. Rekishi Gaku Kenkyu, 
Apr. 1961. 
GEgRALD E. WHEELER. See General list. 


BOOKS 


CHANDRA-SEKHAR, SRIPATI. Red China: An 
Asien View. Praeger Publications in Russian 
History and World Communism, No. 92. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1961. Pp. vii 
230. $1.75. 

Isaacs, Hanorp R. The Tragedy of the Chi- 
nese Revolution. ad rev. ed.; Stanford, Calıf.: 
a University Press. 1961. Pp. xri, 392. 

7.50. 

RogricH, GEORGE (deciphered and tr.). 
Biography of Dharmasvémin (Chag lo tsa-ba 
Chos-rje-dpal): A Tibetan Monk Pilgrim. 
Introd. by A. S. Arrexar. K. P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute, Historical Researches Ser., 
Vol. Ii. Patna: the Institute. 1959. Pp. xlv, 
119. Rs. B. 


South Asia 
Cecil Hobbs 


ARTICLES 


SOUTH ASIA 


R C. AcrawaLa. Unpublished Inscriptions 
from Sevädä, Rajasthan. Indian Hist. Quar., 
Mar. 1960. 

M. B. Anman. The Mughul Emperors Were 
Whole Time Public Servants. Jour. Pakistan 
Hist. Soc., July 1956. 

Id. Theory and Practice of Law in Islam. 
Ibid., July 1960. 

KARIMUDDIN ÁHMED, Khwajah "Uthman: 
An Afghan Hero of Bengal Ibid., Oct. 1957. 

Lar BAHADUR. The Simon Commission and 
India. Indian Hist. Quar., Dec. 1959. 

Erwin Briansaum. Some Theoretical and 
Practical Aspects of the Islamic State of Paki- 
stan. Jour. Pakistan Hist. Soc., july 1956. 

JNAN CHANDRA. Aurangzib and Hindu Tem- 
ples. Ibid., Oct. 1957. 

CHITTARANJAN Ray CHOWDBURY. A New 
Light on the Identification of Käca. Indien 
Hist. Ouar., Dec. 1959. 

BERNARD S. Conn. The Pasts of an Indian 
Village. Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist. 
(The Hague), Apr. 1961. 

B. A. Dar. Interpreter of Islamic Culture: 
Khalifa Abdul Hakim-—Thinker, Poet, Critic, 
1894-1959. Pakistan Quar., TX, no. 2, 1960. 

AncH Dorson. Democratic Decentralization 


-in Local Self-Government, Indian Jour. Pub. 


Admin., Jan-Mar. 1958. 
MANOMOHAN GmoenH. Varuna: His Identifica- 
tion. Indian Hist. Quar., Dec. 1959. 


G. R. G. Hamary. Unrest in Northern India 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Mayo, 1869- 
72: The Background to Lord Northbrook’s 
Policy of Inactivity. Royal Central Asian Jour., 
Jan. 1961. , 

S. MoiNur. Hao. Syed Ahmed Khan's Let- 
ter to John Kaye. Jour. Pakistan Hist. Soc., 
July 1960. 

KRISHNA CHANDRA JENA. G. D. H. Cole as 
an International Socialist. Indian Jour. Pol. 
Sci., Oct-Dec. 1959. 

SANT Lat KaTARE. Chandella Vidyädhara, 
Pratihära Rajyapala and Mahmüd of Ghazni. 
Indian Hist. Quar., Dec. 1959. 

Ram Crann MALHOTRA, Public Administra- 
tion in Nepal. Indian Jour. Pub. Admin., Oct.— 
Der. 1958. 

A. Ranm. Muhammad 'Ádil Shah. Jour. 
Pakistan Hist. Soc., Oct. 1957. 

Id. The Nature of the Afghan Monarchy 
and the Position of the Afghan Chiefs. Ibid., 
Apr. 1956. 

Id. 'The Saints in Bengal: Sheikh Jaläl al- 
Din Tabrizi and Shah Jalal. 7bíd., July 1960. 

ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL, Some Notes on the 
pus Activity of the First Uzbek Rulers. 
Ibid. 

Harun KHAN SHERWANT. The Identity of 
Shitab Khan of Warangal. Ibid., Oct. 1957. 

D. C. Sırcar. New Light on the Chronol- 
egy of the Iksvakus. Indian Hist. Quar., Mar. 
1960, 

RomiLa THapar. Asoka and Buddhism. 
Past and Present, Nov. 1960. 

A. R. Tract. Role of Public Service Com- 
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missions in India. Indian Jour. Pol. Sci., Oct- 
Dec. 1959. 
V. Varanacnarı. A Note on the Date of 
Udayana. Indian Hist. Quar., Mar. 1960. 
VisHWANATH Prasan VERMA. Political Phi- 
losophy of Dayanand. Indian Jour. Pol. Sci., 
Oct.-Dec. 1959. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Teoporo A. AGONCILLO. Malolos: The Crisis 
of the Republic. Philippine Soc. Sci. and Hu- 
manities Rev., XXV, nos. 1-4, 1960. 

The Emergence of Southeast Asia. Bakn, 
Apr. 1961. 

GuapaLupe Forfs-Ganzon. La Solidaridad. 
Volume I, nos, 1-2; February 28, March 15, 
1889 [the Spanish original with translation 
into English]. Philippine Soc. Sci. and Hu- 
manities Rev., Jan.-June 1959. 

The Influence of India on Malay Culture. 
Bakti, Apr. 1961. 

Epvarpo Lacuica. The Age of Awakening. 
Mobilways, July 1960. 

Asunción Lorrz-BANTUG. Rizal at Wil- 
helmsfeld. Ibid. 
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Cesar Apis MajuL. Mabini and the Philip- 
pine Revolution. Diliman Rev., Jan.-Dec. 
1957. 

Spanish and Portuguese Settlers in Cam- 
bodia in the 16th Century. Cambodia Today, 
Apr. 1959. 

CumNc-HoNo Wu. A Study of References 
to the Philippines in Chinese Sources from 
Earliest Times to the Ming Dynasty. Philippine 
Soc. Sci. and Humanities Rev., Jan.-June 
1959. 


BOOKS 


Damaris, Louis CHarLEs (selected and tr.). 
Lettres de Raden Adjeng Kartini: Java en 
1900. Introd, and notes by JEANNE CUISINIER. 
Preface by Lous Massionon. Collection 
UNESCO d'Oeuvres Representatives. École 
Pratique des Hautes Études—Sorbonne. VI* 
Section: Sciences économiques et sociales. Le 
monde d'outre-mer passé et present. ad Ser.: 
Documents, Vol. IV. Paris: Mouton & Co. 
1960. Pp. 149. 

Scorr, Roserr. Limuria: The Lesser De- 
pendencies of Mauritius. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1961. Pp. xii, 308. $5.60. 


United States 
Wood Gray 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


CRANE Brinton. The Historical Work of 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt. Am. Oxonian, Apr. 
1961. 

JacxsoN E. Towne. An Uncompleted His- 
tory of Printing in the United States [papers 
of Douglas Crawford McMurtrie]. Proc. New 
Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 1961. 

Warren Mum Warennı. "In My Fathers 
House are Many Mansions” [historical societies 
in the US]. Am. Archivist, Apr. 1961. 

Joan FinLey FREEMAN, The American In- 
dian in Manuscript: Preparing a Guide to 
Holdings in the Library of the American 
ne Society. Ethnohistory, Spring 
1961. 

WAYNE C. Grover. Presidential Libraries: 
A New Feature of the Archival System of 
the United States. Indian Archives, Jan.-Dec. 
1957. 

Rex Beacu and Joun T. Caron. State and 
Local Government Records Programs. Am. 
Archivist, July 1961. 

WiLcomB E. WasmbUrN. Ethnohistory: His- 
i "in the Round.” Ethnohistory, Winter 
1961. 

JOHN CHAMBERLAIN. A History of American 
Business. Fortune, May 1961— . 

Waras M. Nsw. The Americans as Elite: 


An Essay in the Cultural Approach to His- 
tory. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar. 1961. 

Marcarer T. Huis. The English Bible 
a Bull. New York Pub. Lib., May 
1961. 

Oscar HANDLIN. Historical Perspectives on 
an American Ethnic Group. Daedalus, Spring 
1961. 

Mxznrz Corri. Tradition and Innovation in 
American Philanthropy. Proc, Am. Philos. Soc., 
Apr. 21, 1961. 

Francisco GUERRA, Medical Literature in 
North America during the Colonial Period 
and the Revolutionary War: A'Summary. Bull. 
Hist. Medicine, Mar-Apr. 1961. 

Howard J. Nerson. Walled Cities of the 
United States. Ann. Assoc. Am. Geographers, 
Mar. 1961. 

RoBERT MuppLEKAUuPr. Education in Co- 
lonial America. Current Hist., July 1961. 

RALPH Gray and Dean Conger. From Sea 
to Shining Sea: A Cross Section of the United 
States along Historic Route 4o. Nar]. Geog. 
Mag., July 1961. 

W. J. Eccrzs. The History of New France 
according to Francis Parkman. William and 
Mary Quar., Apr. 1961. 

RoszRT F. Bauman. Ottawa Fleets and 
Iroquois Frustration. Northwest Ohio Quar., 
Winter 1960-61. 
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RicHARD GIMBEL. Thomas Paine Fights for 
Freedom in Three Worlds: The New, the 
Old, the Next. Catalogue of an Exhibition 
Commemorating the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of His Death, Yale University Library, 
October 1959. Proc. Am. Antiquarian Soc., 
LXX, pt. 2, 1961. 

Howarp Lewis APPLEGATE, The Medical 
Administrators of the American Revolutiön- 
ary Army. Mil. Aff., Spring 1961. 

GeorcE W. Kyre. General Greene's Plans 
for the Capture of Charleston, 1781-1782. 
South Carolina Hist. Mag., Apr. 1961. 

STANLEY Erzıms and Eric MckKrrricx. 
The Founding Fathers, Young Men of the 
Revolution. Pol. Sct. Quar., June 1961. 

Frank L. OwsLEY. Democracy Unlimited. 
Georgia Rev., Summer 1961. 

Thomas A. BaıLer. America’s Emergence 
as a World Power: The Myth and the Verity. 
Pacific Hist, Rev., Feb. 1961. 

Louis H. Roppis. Naval Medicine in the 
Early Days of the Republic, Jour. Hist. Medi- 
cine, Apr. 1961. 

Pauw F. Boırer, Jr. Washington, the 
nn and Slavery. Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 
1961. 

WiLLIAM G. CARLETON. American Educa- 
gen after the Revolution. Current Hist., July 
1961, 

Frercner M. GREEN. Cycles of American 
Democracy. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June 
1961. 

Dumas MaroNz. The Relevance of Mr. 
Jefferson. Virginia Quar. Rev., Summer 1961. 

BRADFORD PERKINS. George Joy, American 
Propagandist at London, 1805-1815. New 
Eng. Quar., June 1961. 

DoNALD Jackson. The Race to Publish 
Lewis and Clark. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Apr. 1961. 

Norman K. Risyorp. 1812: Conservatives, 
War Hawks, and the Nation's Honor. Wil- 
liam and Mary Quar., Apr. 1961. 

J. Macxar Hirsman and Arice Sonny. In- 
dependent Foreigners, or Canadian Chasseurs 
[War of 1812]. Mil. Af., Spring 1961. 

FRANK TANNENBAUM. The United States 
= Latin America. Pol. Sc. Quar., June 
1961. 
er W. WIECZERZAK, See Eastern Europe 
ist. 

GALEN Broexenr. Jared Sparks, Robert Peel 
and the State Paper Office. Am. Quar., Sum- 
mer 1961. 

Davm Rissman. Tocqueville as Ethnogra- 
pher. Am. Scholar, Spring 1961. 

F. ALLEN Bricos. The Sunday-School Li- 
brary in the Nineteenth Century. Lib. Quar., 
Apr. 1961. 

Grorck MaczsicH. Counterfeit Detectors 
and Pre-1860 Monetary Statistics. Jour. South- 
ern Hist., May 1061. 
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RaLrH E. Morrow. The Proslavery Argu- 
Di Revisited. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June 
1961. 

Lrovp C. Tayror, Jr. Lydia Maria Child, 
Biographer. New Eng. Quar., June 1961. 

Craupe H., Harr, Abel P. Upshur and the 
Navy as an Instrument of Foreign Policy. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 1961. 

HarraL E. Lanpry. Slavery and the Slave 
Trade in Atlantic Diplomacy, 1850-1861. 
Jour. Southern Hist., May 1961. 

Lex Benson and Cusuine STRoUT. Causation 
and the American Civil War: Two Appraisals. 
Hist. Theory, 1, no. 2, 1961. 

C. Vann Woopwarp. Reflections on Two 
Centennials: The American Civil War. Yale 
Rev., June 1961. 

WıLmm G. Tre. The Civil War in 
Sight and Sound [films and phonograph rec- 
ords]. New York Hist., Apr. 1961. 

Jeremy P. Ferr, Lucius B. Northrop and 
the Confederacy’s Subsistence Department. Vir- 
ginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1961. 

ALEX SrMPLOT. General Grant and the 
Incident at Dover [1862]. Wisconsin Mag. 
Hist., Winter 1960-61. 

Marcus W, Price. Masters and Pilots Who 
Tested the Blockade of the Confederate Ports, 
1861-1865. dm. Neptune, Apr. 1961. 

Guy MacLean. The Georgian Affair: An 
Incident of the American Civil War. Canadian 
Hist. Rev., June 1961. 

Avery CRAVEN, Lee's Dilemma. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1961. 

James J. Hesum. From the Wilderness to 
Petersburg: The Diary of Surgeon Frank 
Ridgway [74th New York Reg't.]. New-York 
Hist. Soc. Quar., Apr. 1961. 

INA W. Van Noppen, The Significance of 
Stoneman's Last Raid [cont.]. North Carolina 
Hist. Rev., Jan., Apr. 1961. 

Wırrarp Hays. Andrew Johnson's Reputa- 
tion [concl.]. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., 
no. 32, 1960. 

Joun G. CLARK. Historians and the Joint 
en on Reconstruction. Historian, May 
1961. 

Tueovore L. Gross. The Negro in the 
ze of Reconstruction. Phylon, Spring 
1961. 

Ropert Ryau Miniter. Gaspar Sanchez 
Ochoa: A Mexican Secret Agent in the United 
States [1837—r908]. Historian, May 1961. 

ANN M. Krrper. Educational Patterns in 
the United States, 1863-1914. Current Hist., 
July 1961. 

Hamur Hur. Mark Twain’s Book Sales, 
de Bull. New York Pub. Lib., June 
1961. 

GEORGE G. Dawson. The American Labor 
Novel. Social Educ., May 1961. 

DANIEL LEVINE. Gompers and Racism: 
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Rd of Limited Objectives. Mid-Am., Apr. 
1961. 

Rosert D. Lerrer. Or Labor and 
the Tariff. Southern Econ. Fd July 1961. 

ARTHUR H. Corr. A Note on Continuity 
of Enterprise. Bus. Hist. Rev., Spring 1961. 

Inwin Unger. The Business Community 
and the Origins of the 1875 Resumption Act. 
1bid., Summer 1961. 

W. J. Reaper. Oil for tthe West of Eng- 
land, 1889-1896: A Study in Competition. 
Ibid., Spring 1961. 

GENE M. GressLer. The American Cattle 
Trust: A Study in Protest. Pacific His. Rev., 
Feb, 1961. 

GgRALD G. Escerr. Richard Olney and 
the Income Tax Cases. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
June 1961. 

MARGARET L. Brown. David Blakely [1834- 
97], Manager of Sousa’s Band. Bull. New 
York Pub. Lib., May, June 1961. 

Francıs E. Barcus. A Content Analysis 
of Trends in Sunday Comics, 1900-1959. 
Journalism Quar., Spring 1961. 

ALBERT C. SriL.LsoN, Military Policy with- 
out Political. Guidance: Theodore Roosevelt's 
Navy. Mil. Aff., Spring 1961. 

A. W. Coats. American Scholarship Comes 
of Age: The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
1904. Jour, Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 1961. 

Howazp L. Parsons. [John] Dewey’s Reli- 
gious Thought: The Challenge of Evolution. 
Jour. Philos., Mar. 2, 1961. 

Howard W. ALLEN. Geography and Politics: 
Voting on Reform Issues in the United States 
ud 1911-1916. Jour. Southern Hist., May 
1961. 

Groroz C. Ossorn. The Problem of the 
A in Government, 1913. Historian, May 
1961. 

Tuomas J. Kerr IV. German-Americans 
and Neutrality in the 1916 Election. Mid-Am., 
Apr..1961. 

Rıcnarn S. KIBEENDALL. A, A. Berle, Jr., 
Student of the Corporation, 1917-1932. Bus, 
Hist. Rev., Spring 1961. 

Harry V. Barnard and Jonn Hanow Best. 
Public Education in the United States, 1918- 
1945. Current Hist., July 1961. 

F. EMERSON ANDREWS. Growth and Present 
Status of American Foundations, Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., Apr. 21, 1961. 

Bernarp PEACH and Pascua Reeves. John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation: 
Investment in Free Individuals. South At- 
lantic Quar., Spring 1961. 

GEORGE A. Test. The New Republic as 
Little Magazine. Am. Quar., Summer 1961. 

MorreLL limarp. Business Thought in the 
Twenties: Social Responsibility. Ibid. 

KENNETH B. O’Beren, Je. Education, Amer- 
icanization, and the Supreme Court: The 
1920's. Ibid. 
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GreraLp E. WHEELER. See General list, 

SAMUEL Error Morison. American Strategy 
in the Pacific Ocean. Oregon Hist. Quar., 
Mar. 1961. 

CLARKE A. CHAMBERS, FDR, Pragmatist- 
Idealist: An Essay in Flistoriography. Pacific 
Northwest Quar., Apr. 1961. 

RoBerT A. Drvme, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Collective Security, 1933. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., June 1961. - 

PauL Tasor. The Early History of Annual 
Lespedeza in the United States. Agric. Hist., 
Apr. 1961. 

James C. Carer. The Farmers’ Independ- 
ence Council of America, 1935-1938. Ibid. 

Ernest Feper. Farm Debt Adjustments 
during the Depression—The Other Face of the 
Coin. Ibid. 

Orzv M. Scrouces. The United States, Mex- 
ico, and the Wetbacks, 1942-1947. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., May 1961. 

GUNNAR ALZIANDERSSON. Changes in the 
Location Pattern of the Anglo-American Steel 
Industry, 1948-1959. Econ. Geog., Apr. 1961. 

Josera A. LrrrEezk&. Alexander Hamilton 
Church and the Development of Modern Man- 
agement. Bus. Hist, Rev., Summer 1961. 

ALFRED D. CHANDLER, JR. and Farrz RED- 
LICH. Recent Developments in American Busi- 
ness Administration and Their Conceptualiza- 
tion, Ibid., Spring 1961. 

ALFRED C. OPPLER. The Sunakawa Case: 
Its Legal and Political Implications [1959]. 
Pol. Sa. Quar., June 1961. 

James E. Porranp. Eisenhower and the 
Press: The Final Phase, Journalism 
Spring 1961. 


DOCUMENTS 


8. SypNEY Braprorp. A British Officer's 
Revolutionary War Journal, 1776-1778 [Lt 
SE Stirke]. Maryland Hist. Mag., June 
1961. 

SAMUEL FLAco Bemis, Secret Intelligence, 
1777: Two Documents [Lord North to Lord 
Howe]. Huntington Lib. Quar., May 1961. 

Linpa and CHusropeHsR McKxz. An In- 
quiry into the Conduct of Joshua Blake [ac- 
V. at Tripoli, 1804]. Am. Neptune, Apr. 
1961. 

Leroy P. Grar and Raru W. Haskıns. 
Blackston McDannel to Andrew Johnson: An 
East Tennessean in the Mexican War. East 
Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 32, 1960. 

MERIWETHER STUART. The Military Orders 
of Daniel Ruggles: Department of Fredericks- 
burg, April 22-June 5, 1861. Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1961. 

Kenneta W. Ducxerr. Recollections of a 
Recruit [Henry O. Dwight, 20th Ohio Reg't.] 
iria Echoes (Ohio Hist. Soc), May 
1961. 

Lorman S. BRIGHAM. The Civil War Jour- 
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nal of William B. Fletcher [6th Indiana 
Reg't.]. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar. 1961. 

WAYNE C. TEMPLE. The Civil War Letters 
of Henry C. Bear: A Soldier in the 116th 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry (pt. VII). Lincoln 
Herald, Spring 1961. 


Horace MoNTGOMERY. A Union Officer's : 


Recollections of the Negro as a Soldier [Maj. 
John McMurray, 6th US Colored Reg't.]. Penn- 
syloanıa Hist., Apr. 1961. 

C. A. Porter Hopxins. The James J. Ar- 
cher Letters: A Marylander in the Civil War, 
Part I, Maryland Hist. Mag., June 1961. 

Joserrt O, BAYLEN and Warum W. We, 
A. Dudley Mann's Mission in Europe, 1863-- 
1864: An Unpublished Letter to Jefferson 
nis Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 
1961. 

The Funeral Sermon of Abraham Lincoln, 
by the Rev. Phineas D. Gurley, D.D. Jour. 
Presbyterian Hist. Soc., June 1961. 

EzexteL Lirscuurz. An English Letter by a 
Russian Jew Mourning the Death of Abraham 
Er Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., Mar. 
1961. 

J. Morne. Fred Snow's Account 
of the Custer Expedition of 1874. North 
Dakota Hist., Summer-Fall 1960. 

James P. Jones. [Lyman] Trumbull's Opin- 
ion of the Grant Scandals [to Gen. James 
Harrison Wilson, 1876]. Jour. Illinois State 
Hist. Soc., Spring 1961. 

Hamu L. Hir, Jg. Mark Twain’s Brace 
of "Brief Lectures on Science." New Eng. 
Quer., June 1961. 

A. W. Coats. Alfred Marshall & Richard 
T. Ely: Some Unpublished Letters. Economica, 
May 1961. 

A Light Look at Frank Lloyd Wright, by 
eae Jacobs. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Spring 
1961. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


Marcus ALLEN McConrtson. A Bibliography 
of Vermont Bibliography and Printing. Papers 
Bibliog. Soc. Am., 1st quar., 1961. 

L. H. BurrenrieLp. Bostonians and Their 
Se cma as Pack Rats. Am. Archivist, Apr. 
1961. 

WiwTHROP D. Jorpan. The Influence of the 
West Indies on the Origins of New England 
Slavery. William and Mary Quar., Apr. 1961. 

WiLLIAM R. MANIERRE II. Cotton Mather 
and the Biographical Parallel. Am. Quar. 
Summer 1961. 

Eomunp S. Morcan. New England Puri- 
tanism: Another Approach. William and 
Mary Quar., Apr, 1961. 

Howaxp H. Focer. Colonial Theocracy and 
a an Press. Journalism Quar., Autumn 
1960. 


Tuomas W. Perry. New Plymouth and 
Old England: A Suggestion. Wilkam and 
Mary Quar., Apr. 1961. 

Lawrence WiLLsoN. Another View [Thor- 
eau's] of the Pilgrims. New Eng. Quar. 
June 1961. l 

BERNHARD  KNOLLENBERG. Did Samuel 
Adams Provoke the Boston Tea Party and 
the Clash at Lexington? Proc. Am. Anti- 
quarian Soc., LXX, pt. 2, 1961. 

Perry Mrtier. Thoreau in the Context 
of International Romanticism. New Eng. 
Quar., June 1961. 

Jonn J. McAteer. Whittier’s Quest for 
ya Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., Spring 
1961. 

Martin B. Duserman. Charles Francis 
Adams, Antimasonry and the Presidential 
Election of 1836. Mid-Am., Apr. 1961. 

SuripoN H. Harris. Mutiny on Junior 
[1857]. Am. Neptune, Apr. 1961. 

Wua B. Worresme. The Survival of 
New England. Current Hist., May 1961. 

K. GeraLp Maxspen, Philanthropy and the 
Boston Playground Movement, 1885-1907. 
Social Service Rev., Mar. 1961. 

Ricuarp B. SHERMAN. [Eugene Noble] Foss 
of Massachusetts: Demagogue or Progressive 
[1858-1939]. Mid-Am., Apr. 1961. 

Leonarp Tucker. President Thomas Clap 
of Yale College: Another “Founding Father” 
of American Science. Isis, Mar. 1961. 

W. Davin Lewis. Challenge and Response 
in the Middle Atlantic States. Current Hist., 
May 1961. 

PETER GOULDESBROUGH. An Attempted Scot- 
tish Voyage to New York in 166. Scottish 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 1961. 

NicHoLAs Vanca. Robert Charles, New York 
Agent, 1748-1770. William and Mary Quar., 
Apr. 1961. 

Muron W. HaMiLToN. An American 
Knight in Britain: Sir John Johnson's Tour, 
1765-1767. New York Hist, Apr. 1961. 

ROGER CHAMPAGNE. New York and the In- 
tolerable Acts, 1774. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quer., Apr. 1961. 

Vivian C. Hopems. DeWitt Clinton and 
the Iroquois. Ethnohistory, Spring 1961. 

Corts DamL, Mound-Builders, Mormons, 
and William Cullen Bryant. New Eng. Quar., 
June 1961. 

Frep L. IsrkaeL. New York's Citizen Sol- 
diers: The Militia and Their Armories. New 
York Hist., Apr. 1961. 

Harop J. SmanLIN. The First Niagara 
re Power Project. Bus. Hist. Rev., Spring 
1961. 

ARTHUR GORENSTEIN. A Portrait of Ethnic 
Politics: The Socialists and the 1908 and 
1910 Congressional Elections on the East Side, 
Pub. Am. Jewish His. Soc, Mar. 1961. 

Franx WirrgENEAMPF. Greenwich Village, 
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N. Y, C: What It Has Meant for the City. 
Bull. New York Pub. Lib., June 1961. 

CLARENCE S. GHÉ. The Stone on John 
Brown's Grave. New York Hist., Apr. 1961. 

Ricardo E. DABLBERO. The Concord Grape 
Industry of the Chautauqua-Erie Area, Econ. 
Geog., Apr. 1961. 

Braxe McKerver. A Semi-Centennial Re- 
view of Family Service of Rochester, Inc. 
Rochester Hist., Apr. 1961. 

DonaLp E. Wurms, Andrew D. White, 
Spokesman for the Free University. Quar. 
Jour. Speech, Apr. 1961. 

Sopme H, Deker. The Two Elizabeth 
ri Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 
1961. 

K. R. Hanson, New Jersey’s First Anthra- 
cite Blast Furnace [Sussex Iron Co., Stanhope, 
1840-53]. Ibid. 

ALISON GILBERT OLSON, See British list. 

J. SoLıs-Cogen, Jr. The World of Hyman 
Gratz [1776-1857]. Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. 
Soc., Mar. 1961. 

Alice Forp. The Publication of Edward 
Hick's Memoirs, Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., 
Spring 1961. 

Frepericx B. Torres. The Primitive 
Painter [Edward Hicks] as Poet. Ibid. 

Martin P. Snyper. William L. Breton, 
Nineteenth-Cen Philadelphia Artist. Penn- 
sylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1961. 

FREDERICK. J. Grover. Thomas Cook and 
the American Blanket Trade in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Bus. Hist. Rev. Summer 
1961. 
Id. Philadelphia Merchants and the York- 
shire Blanket Trade, 1820-1860. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Apr. 1961. 

Norman B. Wırxınson. The Education of 
Alfred Victor DuPont, Nineteenth Century 
Industrialist. Ibid. 

LeLanD H. Jenxs. Early History of a Rail- 
way Organization [Pennsylvania RR Co.]. 
Bus. Hist. Rev., Summer 1961. 

Wum L. CALDERBEAD, Philadelphia in 
Crisis, June-July, 1863. Pennsylvania Hist., 
Apr. 1961. 

SAMUEL J. Asrorino. The Contested Senate 
Election of William Scott Vare [1922]. Ibid. 
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WiLLIAM Warre, Thirty-Three Unpublished 
Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Am. Lit., 
May 1961. 

Rıcmarp H. Sewerı, Walt Whitman, John 
P. Hale, and the Free Democracy: An Un- 
published Letter [1852]. New Eng. Hist. 
Quar., June 1961. . 

Rum M, Kzzssy. New Jersey Legislation 
Concerning Loyalists. Proc. New Jersey Hist. 
Soc., Apr. 1961. 

NicHoLas B. Wamwaicht. Turmoil at 
Pittsburgh: Diary of Augustine Prevost, 1774. 
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SM Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 
1961. ; 
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Warpo W. BnApEN. The Emergence of the 
Concept of Southern Oratory. Southern Speech 
Jour., Spring 1961. 

‘Tuomas D. Crarx. Humor in the Stream 
of ann History. Mississippi Quar., Fall 
1961. 

Bertram W. Korn. Jews and Negro Slavery 
in the Old South, 1789-1865. Pub. Am. Jew- 
ish Hist. Soc., Mar. 1961. 

Roserr Evans, Jn. Some Economic Aspects 
of the Domestic Slave Trade, 1830-1860. 
Southern Econ. Jour., Apr. 1961. 

Warum M. Mize. Slavery and the 
Population of the South. Ibid., July 1961. 

Norris W. Parermk. The Historian, the 
Slave, and the Ante-Bellum Textile Industry. 
Jour, Negro Hist., Apr. 1961. 

G. MaeLviN HERNDON. The Confederate 
States Naval Academy. Virginia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., July 1961. 

FRANKLIN Parker. George Peabody's In- 
fluence on Southern Educational Philanthropy. 
Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar. 1961. 

E. CHARLES CHATFIELD. The Southern Soci- 
ological Congress: Rationale of Uplift. Ibid. 


Norma B. WiLEKiNsON. The Brandywine 
Home Front during the Civil War. Part I: 
1861. Delaware Hist., Apr. 1961. 

Mary N, Barton. Rare Books and Other 
Bibliographical Resources in Baltimore Li- 
riga Papers Bibliog. Soc. Am., Ist quar., 
1961. 

KENNETH L. CARROLL, Religious Influences 
on the Manumission of Slaves in Caroline, 
Dorchester, and Talbot Countes. Maryland 
Hist. Mag., June 1961. 

Jacob M. Price. The Tobacco Adventure 
to Russia: Enterprise, Politics, and Diplomacy 
in the Quest for a Northern Market for Eng- 
lish Colonial Tobacco, 1676-1722. Trans. Am. 
Philos. Soc,, Mar. 1961. 

JANE STUB2s. Virginia's Colonial Fur Trade, 
Virginia Cavalcade, Winter 1960-61. 

Lawrence H. Grson. Virginia Planter 
Debts before the American Revolution. Vir- 
ginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 1961. 

Wi Jo Kana, Why Was John Peter Gabriel 
Muhlenberg, a Lutheran Pastor, Ordained in 
the Anglican Church? Concordia Hist. Inst. 
Quar., Apr. 1961. 

Urzicu Trousetzkor. George Washington, 
Surveyor. Virginia Cavalcade, Winter 1960- 


t. 

RoberT F. Hunter. The Turnpike Move- 
ment in Virginia, 1816-1860. Virginia Mag. 
Hist, and Biog., July 1961. 

PrauL M. GRAHAM, Thomas Jefferson and 
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Sal Hemings. Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 1961. 
Janes I. ROBERTSON, JR. Houses of Horror: 
Danvilles Civil War Prisons. Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., July 1961. ; 
OLıver Jackson Sanps, Je. Fox Hunting 
in Virginia. Virginia Cavalcade, Winter 1960- 


I. ' 

Pru R. SmrTH, ja. The cd of 

Kerry. Tradition, June 1901. : 
oss maca LerLer. North Carolina 
History: A Summary of What Has Been Done 
and What Needs to Be Done. North Carolina 
Hist, Rev., Apr. 1861. l , 

ARTHUR PALMER Hupson, Animal Lore in 
Lawson's and Brickell’s Histories of North 
Carolina. Mississippi Quar., Fall 1960. 

Rosert N. Exuiorr. The Nat Turner In- 
surrection as Reported in the North Carolina 
Press. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan. 1961. 

A. ELIZABETH TAYLOR. The Woman Suf- 
frage Movement in North Carolina. Ibid., Jan., 

r, I961. E 
as S. Dunmar. Colonial Carolina Cow- 
pens. Agric. Hist., July 1961. 

Epwazp F. Swear. Some Notes. on the Role 
of Negroes in the Establishment of the Public 
Schools in South Carolina. Phylon, Summer 
1961. 

"koch R. Frorr. The Odyssey of John 
Calvin Peck: Georgia Yankee [1830-1908]. 
Georgia Rev., Spring 19601. —— 

CHARLES ARNADE. Cattle Raising in Spanish 
Florida, 1513-1763. Agric. Hist., July 1961. 

HENRY EUGENE STERKX and Brooxs THOMP- 
son. Philemon Thomas and the West Florida 
Revolution. Florida Hist, Quar., Apr. 1961. 

Roserr R. Hunsr, Jr. Mapping Old St. 
Joseph, Its Railroads and Environs. lbid. — 

Epwin C. Bearss, Civil War Operations in 
and around Pensacola, Part II. Ibid. 

WiLLiA M. Jones. A Report on the Site 
of Camp Finegan [Civil War]. Ibid. 

WiLLIAM J. ScHELLINGs, The Advent of the 
Spanish-American War in Florida, 1898. Ibid. 

Leon O. Prior. German Espionage in Flor- 
ida during World War II. Ibid. 

Tuomas L. CONNELLY. Gateway to Ken- 
tucky: The Wilderness Road, 1748-1792. Reg. 
Kentucky Hist. Soc., Apr. 1961. , : 

WILLIAM L. HigMsTRA. Early Frontier Re- 
vivalism in Kentucky. Ibid. E 

HuntLey Dupre. Transylvania University 
and Rafinesque, 1819-1826. Filson Club Hist. 
Ouar., Apr. 1961. 

W. Roperr Insko, The Trial of a Kentucky 
Bishop [Benjamin Bosworth Smith, 1837]. 
Ibid 


Vicror M. BocLe. The Eclipse vs. the A. La 
Shotwell [steamboat race, 1853]. Ibid. . ' 

E. CATHERINE Crews. Early Musical Activi- 
ties in Knoxville, Tennessee, 1791-1861. East 
Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 32, 1960. 

SranLey F, Horn. The Hermitage, Home 


Other Recent. Publications 


of Andrew Jackson. Tennessee Hist, Quar., 
Mar. 1961. 

WiLLIAM A. WALKER, Jr. Martial Sons: 
ee Enthusiasm for the War of 1812. 
Ibid. 

Russet. L. SrockARD. The Election and 
Second Administration of Governor Ben W. 


‘Hooper of Tennessee as Reflected in the State 


Press [1912-14]. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. 
Pub., no. 32, 1960, 

Highway Markers in Alabama [cont.]. Ala- 
bama Rev., Apr. 1961. 

LesLie McRur. A Review of the DeSoto 
Expedition. Chron. Oklahoma, Spring 1961. 

Hamner Cosas. Geography of the Vine and 
Olive Colony [Demopolis and  Eagleville, 
1817-30]. Alabama Rev., Apr. 1961. 

LurHER N. STEWARD, Jr. John Forsyth 
[1812-77]. Ibid. 

Rosert W. Harrison. Early State Flood- 
Control Legislation in the Mississippi Alluvial 
Valley. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Apr. 1961. 

Joun H. Narmer I. Lower Pearl's Civil 
War Losses. Ibid, 

Roy R. Warte. Austin Cary, the Father of 
Southern Forestry [1865-1936]. Forest His- 
tory, Spring 1961. 

Jonn Hesron Moore, William H. Mason, 
Southern Industrialist [inventor of Masonite]. 
Jour, Southern Hist,, May 1961. 

T. Harry Wınmms. The Politics of the 
Longs. Georgia Rev., Spring 1961. 

RoszaT T. Braz. The Missouri Indian Tribe 
in Archaeology and History. Missouri Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1961. 

CHARLES F. Renkorpr, The Episcopate of 
Bishop Charles F. Robertson [1835-86]. Mis- 
souri Hist. Soc. Bull., Apr. 1961, 

James W. Covineron. The Camp Jackson 
Affair, 1861. Missouri Hist. Rev., Apr. 1961. 

ARTHUR Roy KIRKPATRICK. Missouri in the 
Early Months of the Civil War. Ibid. 

Roserr R. Darcn. “Blind” [John William] 
Boone: A Sensational Missourian Forgotten 
sa]. Missouri Hist. Soc. Bull., Apr. 
1961. 

Tresor Jay Tıchenor, Missouri’s Role in 
the Ragtime Revolution. Ibid. ; 

RoBerT P. Friepman. Arthur M. Hyde: 
Articulate Antagonist [1877-1947]. Missouri 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 1961. 

Lonnie J. Write. Dividing Missouri: The 
Creation of Arkansas Territory. Missouri Hist. 
Soc. Bull., Apr. 1961. 

Wurm T. WiNDpHAM. The Problems of 
Supply in the Trans-Mississippi Confederacy. 
Jour. Southern Hist., May 1961. 

Janes Howarp. Out Where the Southwest 
aa A Prospectus, Current Hist, May 
1961, 

Ernest C, SHEARER. Sam Houston and Re- 
ligion. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar. 1961. 

Francis L, FucoATE. Origins of the Range 
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Cattle Era in South Texas, Agric. Hist., July 


1961. 
GEoRGE R. Nrersen. Mathew Caldwell 
[*Old Paint”; 1798-1851]. Southwestern 


Hist. Quar., Apr. 1961. 

C. C. Jzrrarms. The Character of Terry’s 
Texas Rangers. Ibid. ' 

STEPHEN B. Oates. Recruiting Confederate 
Cavalry in Texas. Ibid. 

Emmy L. Zmuicu. Background and Early 
Organization of the National Guard in El Paso 
1870-1917. Texas Mil. Hist., May 1961. 

James M. Day. The Chisos Quicksilver 
Bonanza in the Big Bend of Texas, South- 
western Hist. Quar., Apr. 1961. 

Ben CoLLins Picxerr. William L, McClel- 
lan, Choctaw Agent, West [1779-1829]. 
Chron. Oklahoma, Spring 1961. 

Rara A. Swxrrg, The Comanche Bridge 
o Oklahoma and Mexico, 1824-1844. 
Ibid. 

Donar» D. Brano. The Early History of 
the Range Cattle Industry in Northern New 
Mexico. Agric. Hist., July 1961. 

CLARK C. Spence. British Investment and 
the American Mining Frontier, 1860-1914. 
New Mexico Hist. Rev., Apr. 1961. 

Franx H. Grosss. Frank Bond, Gentleman 
Sheepherder of Northern New Mexico, 1883- 
1915 [cont]. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Hanorp B. Hancock. The Civil War Diaries 
of Anna M. Ferris. Delaware Hist., Apr. 1961. 

Epwarp C. Carrer I. Sir Edmund Plow- 
den’s Advice to Cecilius Calvert, Second Lord 
of Baltimore: A Letter of 1639. Maryland 
Hist. Mag., June 1961. 

Prank F. Whrre, Jr. Advice to a Young 
Traveler Touring the British Isles, 1817 [Evan 
Thomas, Jr., to Elisha Tyson, Jr.]. Historian, 
Nov. 1960, 

DoucLas H. Gorpon. A Virginian and His 
Baltimore Diary: Part IV [1835], by John M. 
Gordon. Maryland Hist. Mag., June 1961. 

Wirren W. Brack. Civil War Letters of 
E. N. [Edward Nicholas] Boots: Virginia, 
1862. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 
1961. 

Wirsun Devereux Jones. A British Report 
on Postwar Virginia [by Sir Frederick W. A. 
Bruce, 1866]. Ibid., July 1961. 

Jonn Bowen HamILTON. Diary of Thomas 
Miles Garrett at the University of North Caro- 
lina [cont.]. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan., 
Apr. 1961. 

Davın McCorp Wricur. Petitioners to the 
Crown against the Proprictors, 1716-1717. 
South Carolina Hist. Mag., Apr. 1961. 

Jack P. GREENE. South Carolina's Colonial 
Constitution: Two Proposals for Reform 
[1755]. Ibid. 
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Ermer Don Herp, Jr. Sue Sparks Keitt to 
a Northern Friend, March 4, 1861. Ibid, 

James P. Jongs. A New Yorker in Florida 
in 1862: War Letters of John M. Olivett [ooth 
> Y. Inft. Reg't.]. New York Hist., Apr. 
1961. 

ELLEN Parker. The Battle of Fort Sumter 
as Seen from Morris Island, by Francis LeJau 
Parker. South Carolina Hist. Mag., Apr. 1961. 

JoserH. A. BoromÉ. Henry Clay and James 
G. Birney [1838]. Filson Club His. Quar., 
Apr. 1961. 

Civil War Letters of Albert B. Fall, Gunner 
for the Confederacy. Reg. Kentucky Hist, Soc., 
Apr. 1961. 

D. C. Corsrrr and Roserta CorBrrr. Pa- 
pers from the Spanish Archives Relating to 
Tennessee and the Old Southwest [cont.]. 
East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 32, 1960. 

Ben Harris McCrary. The Education of a 
Southern Mind: Extracts from the Diary of 
John Coffee Williamson, 1860-61. Ibid. 

Tomas B. ALEXANDER. Persistent Whig- 
gery in Mississippi Reconstruction: The Hinds 
un Gazette. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Apr. 
1961. 

DoucLas L. WHEELER. Henry M. Stanley's 
Letters to the Missouri Democrat [1867]. 
Missouri Hist. Soc. Bull., Apr. 1961. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


Tmeopore SaLouros. The Middle West: 
Economic Blight. Current Hist., May 1961. 

Don KANEL. Age Components of Decrease 
in Number of Farmers, North Central States, 
1890-1954. Jour. Farm Econ., May 1961. 

Paul C. Henker. Early Cattle Ranges of 
the Ohio Valley. Agric. Hist., July 196r. 

Harry R. Stevens. Samuel Watts Davies 
[b. 1776] and the Industrial Revolution in 
Cincinnati, Ohio Hist. Quar., Apr. 1961. 

WILBUR S, SurPPERsON. William Bullock, 
An American Failure. Bull. Hist. and Philos. 
Soc. Ohio, Apr. 1961. 

James F. DUNLAP. Queen City Stages: High- 
lights of the Theatrical Season of 1843. Ibid. 

Louis L. Tucker. Cincinnati and the Civil 
War. Ibid. 

Met Gorman. Charles F. Brush and the 
First Public Electric Street Lighting System 
in America [Cleveland, 1879]. OAio Hist. 
Ouar., Apr. 1961. 

Arno L. Baper. Melodrama in Ohio: Avery 
Hopwood and Boss [George B.] Cox of Cin- 
cinnati [1907]. Ibid. i 

GENEVIEVE B. Gist. Progressive Reform in 
a Rural Community: The Adams County 
Vote-Fraud Case [1910-11]. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., June 1961. 

CATHERINE C. ELLsworTH. Integration into 
Crude Oil Transportation in the 1930's— A 
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diana]. Indiana Hist. Bull., Apr. 1961. 
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"U* Bus. Hist. Rev., Summer 1961. 


GLENN A. Brace, "that what is past may 
forever lost" [archaeology in In- 


neun of County Records. Ibid., June 
1961. 

LEONARD Swiprer, The Doktrin and Practis 
of William C. Talcott [1815-19023 spelling 
reformer]. Indiana Mag. Hist, Mar. 1961. 

Joun Werner. Turbulent Times in Shel- 
byville and Shelby County, 1861-1865. In- 
diana Hist. Bull., May 1961. 

Warum M. HEPBURN, Notes on Goodrich 
and Tuttles An Mustrated History of the 
State of Indiana [1875]. Indiana Mag. Hist., 
Mar. 1961. 

SAMUEL RzzNECK. Diary of a New York 
Doctor [Asa Fitch] in Illinois in 1830-31. 
Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Spring 1961. 

H. S. Irwin. Some Early Chicago Butter 
Marketing Practices. Agric. Hist., Apr. 1961. 

ELLs A. Jounson. Reporting the Lincoln- 
Douglas Debates. Social Educ., May 1961. 

James T. Hickey. Oglesby's Fence Rail 
Dealings and the 1860 Decatur Convention. 
Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Spring 1961. 

Low Harrızy. Edgar Lee Masters, Biog- 
rapher and Historian, Ibid. 

Emerson F. Greenman. The Indians of 
Michigan. Michigan Hist., Mar. 1961. 

Jouns E. KzeHanr. A Pioneer Michigan 
Abolitionist [Guy Beckley]. Ibid. 

CanoLvN Caossuzy Smrrm. Michigan Fe- 
m Seminary [Kalamazoo, 1856-1907]. 
Ibid. 
Jonw T. FLANAGAN. Franklin Welles Calkins, 
Romancer of the Wilderness [1857-1928]. 
Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Spring 1961. 

ALICE E. Smrru. Wisconsin's History, Writ- 
ten and Unwritten. lbid. Winter 1960-61. 

Sister M. Ixez Hırser. Some Early Cus- 
toms of the Menomini Indians. Jowr. Soc. 
Amér,, XLIX, 1960. 

Roserr Moars Mixer. Methodism, the 
Negro, and Ernest Fremont Tittle, Wisconsin 
Mag. Hist., Winter 1960-61. 

RicHAgD W. E. PERRIN. German Timber 
Farmhouses in Wisconsin: Terminal Examples 
of a Thousand-Year Building Tradition. Ibid., 
Spring 1961. 

Nancy D. Sacase, Madison’s Public Wil- 
derness: The University Arboretum. Ibid., 
Winter 1960-61. 

FREDERICK I. Orson. The Socialist Party 
2 the Union in Milwaukee, 1900-1912, 
Ibid. 

WALTER I. TRATINER. Julia Grace Wales 
and the Wisconsin Plan for Peace [1915]. 
Ihid., Spring 1961, 

Warre D. LooaN and J. EARL INGMANSON. 
Effigy Mounds National Monument. Palimp- 
sest, Apr. 1961. 


Other Recent Publications 


CHarLes F. WENNERSTROM. Historical De- 
velopment of the Iowa Judiciary, Ann. Iowa, 
Winter 1961. 

CHARLES S. Gwynne. B. H. [Burnise Hart- 
Ix) Beane and the LeGrand Crinoid Hunters. 

id. 

Bruce E. Manan. New Melleray [Trappist] 
Abbey. Palimpsest, Mar. 1961. 

GiLBERT C. Frrg. The Great Plains: A 
Colonial Area. Current Hist., May 1961. 

R. HALLIBURTON, Jr. Museum of the Great 
Plains. Agric. Hist., Apr. 1961. 

„Loone Barry. Kansas before 1854: A Re- 
vised Annals, Part II, 1763-1803. Kansas Hist. 
Quar., Summer 1961. 

ELIZABETH Cocuran. Hatchets and Hoop- 
skirts: Women in Kansas History. Midwest 
Quar., Apr. 1961. 

FREDERICK F. SExLY. The Early Career of 
C. K. [Cyrus Kurtz] Holliday: A Founder of 
Topeka and the Santa Fe Railroad. Kansas 
Hist. Quar., Summer 1961. 

Roserr Dyxsrra. Ellsworth, 1869-1875: 
The Rise and Fall of a Kansas Cowtown. Ibid. 

Ray H. Matrison. The Upper Missouri Fur 
Trade: Its Methods of Operation, Nebraska 
Hist., Mar. 1961. 

Jonn HARNSBERGER and Rozerr P. Wi- 
Kins. Transportation on the Northern Plains 
[cont.]. North Dakota Quar., Winter 1961. 

Wurm T. Corsusrer. Camp Sheridan, 
Nebraska. Nebraska Hist., Mar. 1961. 

RosznT C, SHELDON. Surveying the Dakotas. 
North Dakota Quar., Winter 1961. 

_Harry H. Anpzrson. The War Club of 
SR Bull the Oglala. Nebraska Hist., Mar. 
1961. 

, Hesret S. Scrat. The German Heritage 
in South Dakota. Am.-German Rev., June- 
July 1961. 

GENE M. GressLeY. The Red River Settle- 
ment: Chaos and Emerging Order. North 
Dakota Hist., Summer-Fall 1960. 

Lawrence H. Linsen. William Langer: A 
Maverick in the Senate. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., 
Spring 1961. 

C. Paos SmrrH. The Pacific Coast: A Study 
of oar California, Current Hist., May 
1961. 

THEODORE Grivas. Alcalde Rule: The Na- 
ture. of Local Government in Spanish and 
Mexican California. California His. Soc. 
Quar., Mar. 1961. 

J. N. Bowman. The Vara de Burgos. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Feb. 1961. 

_ I T. BugcHAM. Cattle and Range Forage 
in pm, 1770-1880, Agric, Hist, July 
1961. 

Joun E. Hanor. A Virginian in California, 
1849 [Charles Tyler Botts]. Southern Speech 
Jour., Summer 1961. 
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L. E. Frepman. [David C.] Broderick: A 
Reassessment. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb. 1961. - 

Pau W. Gates, California's Agricultural 
College Lands, Ibid., May 1961. 

Leonarn Pirr. The Beginnings of Nativism 
in California. Ibid., Feb. 1961. 

Epwin Larron, The Better America Federa- 
tion: A Case Study of Superpatriotism, Ibid., 
May 1961. 

Crank C. Spence. The Territorial Officers 
of Montana, 1864-1889. Ibid. 

Azz HUuLTERANTZ. The Shoshones in the 
Rocky Mountain Arca. Ann. Wyoming, Apr. 
1961. 

fare C. Spence. [Frank] Melbourne, 
1 Australian Rain Wizard [ca. 1846-94]. 
Ibid. 

Enix BRoMBERG. Frontier Humor: Plain 
and Fancy. Oregon Hist. Quar., Sept. 1960. 

CuanLtEs M. Gates. Daniel Bagley and the 
University of Washington Land Grant, 1861- 
1868. Pacific Northwest Quar. Apr. 1961. 

Jonas A. Jonasson. They Rode the Trains: 
Railroad Passenger Traffic and Regional Re- 
action. Ibid. 

Marze Tate. Hawaii's Program of Primacy 
in Polynesia. Oregon Hist. Quar., Dec. 1960. 

JacoB ÁDLER. The Spreckelsville Plantation: 
A Chapter in Claus Spreckels’ Hawaiian Ca- 
reer. California Hist. Soc. Quar., Mar. 1961. 

DOCUMENTS 

Louis R. Harran. The Autobiography of 
Alexander Long, 1858. Bull. Hist. and Philos, 
Soc. Ohio, Apr. 1961. 

RACHEL SALISBURY. 1860, The Last Year 
of Peace: Augusta Tallman’s Diary. Wisconsin 
Mag. Hist., Winter 1960-61. 

GILBERT C. Fire. Some Farmers’ Accounts 
of Hardships on the Frontier. Minnesota Hist., 
Mar. 1961. 

An Iowa Woman in War Time [cont.], 
us M. A. Rogers. Ann. lowa, Winter 
1961. 

Records of the Synod of Iowa, 1853. Jour, 
Presbyterian. Hist. Soc., June 1961. 

Nyıe H. MILLER and Joseru W. SNELL. 
Some Notes on Kansas Cowtown Police Of- 
cers and Gun Fighters [cont]. Kansas Hist. 
Quar., Summer 1961. 

Ray H. MarrisoN. Life at Roosevelt’s Elk- 
horn Ranch: The Letters of William W. and 
Mary Sewall. North Dakota Hist, Summer- 
Fall 1960. 

AnTHUR C. Toms. Early Lutheranism in 
Colorado, by Pastor William  Luessenhop. 
Colorado Mag., Apr. 1961. 

Jonn B. McGrorx. A California Gold Rush 
Padre: New Light on the "Padre of Paradise 
Flat" [Martin Francis Schwenninger]. Cali- 
forma Hist. Soc. Quar., Mar. 1961. 

WiLLARD E. Wiont. Civil War Letters of 
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John Young Lind [physician Marine Hospital, 
San Francisco]. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., . 
June 1961. MNA 

HMS Modeste on the Pacific Coast, .1843= * 


47: Log and Letters, Oregon Hist, Quar., Dec. — = 


1960. 

Warum Duncan STRONG. Knickerbocker 
Views of the Oregon Country: Judge William 
Strong's Narrative. Ibid., Mar. 1961. 
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Lectures, 1960. Macon, Ga.: Southern Press. 
1961. Pp. xv, 74. 

ForwzLL, Warm Warrs, A History of 
Minnesota. Vol. IL Rev. ed.; St. Paul: Minne- 
sota Historical Society. 1961. Pp. xv, 477. 
$7.75. See rev. of 1st ed. (1924), AHR, XXX 
(Apr. 1925), 623, 

GOEBEL, Dororay Burne (ed.). American 
Foreign Policy: A Documentary Survey 1776- 
1960. New York: Holt, Rinehart aud Win- 
ston. 1961. Pp. xxi, 458. $5.50. 

GREEN, FLETCHER M. (ed. with introd. and 
notes). Ferry Hill Plantation Journal, Jan- 
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nary 4, 1838—]anuary 15, 1839. James Sprunt 
Studies in History and Political Science, Vol. 
XLIII. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1961. Pp. xxv, 139. $2.50. 

GRIFFITH, A. Kinney., The Big Scalphunter: 
A Saga of the Great Southwest. New York: 
William-Frederick Press. 1961. Pp. 273. $4.95. 

HANDLIN, Oscar (ed.). American Principles 
and Issues: The National Purpose. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1961. Pp. xvi, 
576. $6.00. 

HESsELTINE, Wirum B., and FISHER, 
Rex G. (eds.). Trimmers, Trucklers and Tem- 
porizers: Notes of Murat Halstead from the 
Political Conventions of 1856. Madison: State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1961. Pp. 
xiv, 114. $3.50. 

KERTESZ, STEPHEN D. (ed.). American 
Diplomacy in a New Era. International Studies 
of the Committee on International Relations, 
University of Notre Dame. Notre Dame, Ind.: 
University of Notre Dame Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 
601. $10.00. 

LADER, LAWRENCE, The Bold Brahmins: 
New England’s War against Slavery, 1831- 
1863. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1961. Pp. 
318. $5.00. 

LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER A. A Present for 
Mr. Lincoln: The Story of Savannah from 
Secession to Sherman. Macon, Ga.: Ardivan 
Press. 1961. Pp. 321. $4.95. : 

List of National Archives Microfilm Pub- 
lications 1961. National Archives Publication 
No. 61-12. Washington, D. C.: National 
Archives. 1961. Pp. vi, 231. 

McIntyae, Ruru A. William Pynchon: 
Merchant and Colonizer, 1590-1662. Spring- 
field, Mass.: Connecticut Valley Historical 
Museum. 1961. Pp. 44. 

Meyers, Marvin, ef al. Sources of the 
American Republic: A Documentary History 
of Politics, Society, and Thought. Vol. II. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman, 1961. Pp. 502. Text- 
book. 

MooNzr, Cause C, Civi Rights: Retrospect 
and Prospects, Service Center for "Teachers of 
History Publication No. 37. Washington, D. C.: 
Service Center, American Historical Associa- 
tion. 1961. Pp. 18. 50 cents (in lots of 10 or 
more 25 cents each). 

Morton, Louis. Pacific Command: A Study 
in Interservice Relations. Harmon Memorial 
Lectures in Military History, No. 3. United 
States Air Force Academy, Colo.: the Acad- 
emy. 1961. Pp. 29. 

PaANAGOPOULOS, E. P. (ed.). Alexander Ham- 
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ilton’s Pay Book. Wayne State University 
Studies, History, No. ro. Detroit, Mich.: 
Wayne State University Press. 1961. Pp. rii, 
138. $3.00. 

PocÁNv, Anpeis H. Béla Estván: Hungarian 
Cavalry Colonel. in the Confederate Army. 
Hungarian Studies Ser., No. 1. New York: 


.Kossuth Foundation. 1961. Pp. 23. $2.00. 


Pyne, Henry R. Ride to War: The History 
of the First New Jersey Cavalry. Ed. with 
introd. and notes by EARL ScHunck MIERS, 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1961. Pp. xxxiii, 340. $6.00. 

Quam, Mito M., e? al. The History of 
the United States Flag from the Revolution 
to the Present, Including a Guide to Its Use 
and Display. Foreword by Rocer Burrsr- 
FIELD. New York: Harper and Brothers in 
cooperation with the Eastern National Park 
and Monument Association. 1961. Pp. 182. 
$4.95. 

REYNOLDS, James A. (ed.). Historical Rec- 
ords and Studies. Vol. XLVII. New York: 
United States Catholic Historical Society. 1960. 
Pp. 193. 

ScHELL, Hersert S. History of South 
Dakota. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 
1961. Pp. xiii, 424. $5.50. 

Scorr, ANDREW M., and WALLACE, EARLE. 
Politics, U.S.A.: Cases on the American Dema- 
cratic Process. New York: Macmillan. 1961. 
Pp. xii, 571. $3.50. Textbook. 

SHEPPERSON, Wırzur S, Samuel Roberts: 
A Welsh Colonizer in Civil War Tennessee. 
Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 
1961. Pp. xi, 169. $5.00. 

Smepson, LEsLEY Byrd (tr. and ed.). Jour- 
nal of José Longinos Martínez: Notes and 
Observations of the Naturalist of the Botani- 
cal Expedition in Old and New California and 
the South Coast, 1791-1792. San Francisco: 
John Howell. 196r. Pp. xvii, 114. $12.50. 

Strong, Ropert Hare. A Yankee Private’s 
Civil War. Ed. by Asezer Harsuy. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery. 1961. Pp. xi, 218. $3.95. 

WARNER, CHARLES WiLLARD Hosxins. Road 
to Revolution: Virginia's Rebels from Bacon 
to Jefferson (1676-1776). Richmond, Va.: 
Garrett and Massie. 1961. Pp. xiii, 171. 93.95. 

WiLLGING, Eucene P. and HATZFELD, 
Herra, Catholic Serials of the Nineteenth 
Century in the United States: A Descriptive 
Bibliography and Union List. ad Ser, Pt 3: 
Illinois. Washington, D. ©: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press. 1961. Pp. 164. $3.75. 
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Latin America 
Karl M. Schmitt 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Dovoras G. ANGLIN. United States Opposi- 
tion to Canadian Membership in the Pan 
American Union: A Canadian View. Internat. 
Organization, Winter 1961. 

C. H. GARDINER, Prescott ante el mundo. 
Estud. amer. (Seville), Mar.-Apr. 1960. 

MARTHA HILDEBRANT. Bolívar y la lengua 
del siglo xix. Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), 
Sept.-Dec. 1960. 

Latin American Nationalistic Revolutions. 
Ann, Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci, Mar. 
1961, 

MacNus Mörner. Caudilos y militares en 
la evolución hispanoamericana. Jour. Inter-Am. 
Stud., July 1960. 

D. C. M. Piatt. British Bondholders in Nine- 
teenth Century Latin America—Injury and 
Remedy. Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., Winter 1960. 

MERRILL Ries. Theory of History: Twelve 
Mexicans. Americas, Jan. 1961. 

José Luis Rusio. Proyectos de integración 
iberoamericana. Criad. hispanoamer. (Madrid), 
Dec. 1960. 

ERNESTO DE LA Torre VILLAR. Dos pro- 
yectos para la independencia de Hispano- 
américa: James Workman y Aaron Burr. Rev. 
de hist. de Amér., June 1960. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


Epserto Oscar AczvEDO. Repercusión de 
la sublevación de Tupac Amaru en Tucumán. 
Rev. de hist. de Amér., June 1960. 

DaurIL ALDEN. The Undeclared War of 
1773-1777: Climax of Luso-Spanish Platine 
Rivalry. Hisp. Am. Hist, Rev., Feb. 1961. 

AÁLuizio0 DE Atacama. O Vale do Parana- 
panema [nos séculos xvi e xvn]. Rev. do Inst. 
Hist. e Geog. Bras., Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

1d, O vale do Paranapanema nos séculos xvi 
e xvn. Ibid., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

GzmALD Anderson. Alonso de Ojeda: Su 
primer viaje de exploración. Rev. de India: 
(Madrid), Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

FERNANDO DE ARMAS MEDINA, Luisiana y 
Florida en el reinado de Carlos II. Estud. 
amer. (Seville), Jan. 1960. 

CHARLES W. ARNADE c? al. Causes of Span- 
ish-American Wars of Independence. Jour. 
inter-Am. Stud., Apr. 1960. 

ÁNTONIO DE BÉTHENCOURT Massikv. Ar- 
boladuras de Santa María de Chimalapa- 
Tehuantepec en las construcciones navales in- 
dianas, 1730—1750. Kev. de Indias (Madrid), 
Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Joan Bose. Masa y sociedad en el año ter- 


rible de Venezuela. Rev. nac. cultura (Ca- 
racas), May—Aug. 1960 

MARCELIN DEFORNEAUX. Pablo de Olavide, 
un afrancesado en el siglo de las luces. Estud. 
amer, (Seville), Jan. 1960. 

Rıcarno Donoso. Antecedentes de la eman- 
cipación hispano americana. Cuad. amer. (Méx- 
ico, D.F.), Jan.—Feb. 1961. 

VırsfLıo Corrfa Funo. Portuguéses em 
Mato Grosso. Rev. do Inst. Hist. e Geog. Bras., 
Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

Troy S. Frov». The Guatemalan Merchants, 
the Government, and the Provincianos, 1750- 
1800. Hisp. Am. Hist, Rev., Feb. 1961. 

EpoArDo UBALDO Genra. Artigas y la Rev- 
olución de Mayo. Rev. nac. (Montevideo), 
Apr.-June 1960. 

Peoro Gutiérrez Ferrera. El convictorio 
de San Carlos (1770-1817). Estud. amer. 
(Seville), Mar.—Apr. x960. 

Jusrmo Jiménez pe ArécHaca, El pensa- 
miento político de Bolívar. Rev. nac. cultura 
(Caracas), May—Aug. 1960. 

Crisus Kerry. The Franciscan Missionary 
Plan for the Conversion to Christianity of the 
Natives of the Austral Lands as Proposed in 
the Memorials of Fray Juan de Silva, O.F.M. 
Americat, Jan. 1961. 

ManteL M. Martinez. El obispo Palafox y 
el indio mexicano. Rev. de Indias (Madrid), 
Apr.-June 1960, 

Marcos CARNEIRO DE MENDONÇA. A expul- 
säo dos Jesuftas. Rev. do Inst. Hist. e Geog. 
Bras., Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

Max L. Moornzap. The Private Contract 
System of Presidio Supply in Northern New 
Spain. Hisp. Am. Hist, Rev., Feb. 1961. 

J. G. Navarro. Las formas arquitectónicas 
europeas en la arquitectura hispanoamericana. 
i acad. nac. de la hist. (Quito), July-Dec. 
1960. 

Fruperick B. Prge. The Cabildo and Co- 
lonial Loyalty to Hapsburg Rulers. Jour. Inter- 
Am. Stud., Oct. 1960. 

AnTHDR CEZAR FERREIRA Reis. A expansão 
portuguésa na Amazonia nos séculos xvn e 
xwvin. Rev. do Inst. Hist, e Geog. Bras., Oct.- 
Dec. 1959. 

CARMELO SAENZ DE SANTA Marfa, S.J. Im- 

portancia y sentido del Manuscrito Alegría de 
m verdadera historia de Bernal Díaz del Cas- 
tillo. 4n. de la Soc. de Geog. e Hist. (Guate- 
mala), Jan.—Dec. 1959. 

Lots E. Romero Soro. Raíces aristótelico- 
tomistas del pensamiento bolivariano. Univ. 
pos bolivariana (Medellín), Apr.-July 
1960. 
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VrecıLıo Tosra. En torno al pensamiento 
social del libertador. Rev. nac. cultura (Ca- 
racas), Mar.—Apr. 1960. 

S. SAMUEL Terro. British Travel Accounts 
on Argentina before 1810. Jour. Inter-4m. 
Stud., July 1960. 

Rosin Vancas UoaArTE, S.J. D. Blas Os- 
tolaza, rector del seminario de Trujillo, dipu- 
tado a Cortes, capellán de Fernando VII, vic- 
tima del Liberalismo. Rev. de hist. de Amér., 
June 1960. 

MaARcO-AURELIO ViLA. El primer viaje de 
Nicolás Federman visto por la geografía. Rev. 
nac. cultura (Caracas), May-Aug. 1960. 


DOCUMENTS 

Autos de la general visita de 1768 de la 
Colonia de Nuevo Santander. Bol. arch. gen. 
de la nación (México, D.F.), Apr.-June 1960. 

Bernardo Balbuena y su “Grandeza Mexi- 
cana." Ibid., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

ANTONIO DE LA CALANCHA. Crónica moral- 
izada de la orden de San Agustín en el Perü 
Museo histórico, Apr. 1960. 

Don Félix María Calleja del Rey, actividades 
anteriores a la guerra de independencia. Bol. 
arch. gen. de la nación (México, DF.), Jan.- 
Mar., Apr.-June 1960. 

El Doctor Don José Félix Blanco y la Real 
y Pontificia Universidad de Caracas, Ibid., 
Nov-Dec. 1959. 

El gremio de petateros en la Ciudad de los 
Reyes del Perá—-Afíos 1772-1774. Rev. arch. 
nac, Perú, July-Dec. 1959. 

El 2 de agosto de 1810. Bol. acad. nac. hist. 
(Quito), July-Dec. 1960. 

Hécror García Cuuecos. Documentos que 
justifican la conducta del obispo y clero de 
Caracas en la Revolución de Gual y España. 
ie acad. nac. hist. (Caracas), Apr.~June 
1960. 

Lewis Hanke. An Unpublished Document 
on the Junta de Hacienda de Indias. Rev. de 
Indias (Madrid), Apr.-June 1960. 

Dante Larrano. Co da Capitania 
de Santa Catarina. Res. do Inst. Hist. e Geog. 
Bras., Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

Mandamientos del Virrey Conde de Mon- 
terrey para la Congregación de Pueblos de 
Indios en la Alcaldía Mayor de Valladolid 
(1601-1603). Bol. arch. gen. de la nación 
(México, D.F.), Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

La educación en el Virreynato del Perú— 
Fundación de los colegios— Universidades de 
la ciudad de Guamanga y ciudad de la Plata 
por el Iltmo. Señor Cristóbal Castillo y Zamora. 
Años 1669-1783. Rev. arch. nac. Perá, july- 
Dec. 1959. 

Memorial of Fray Juan de Silva to Pope 
Urban VHI, Americas, Jan. 1961. 

Necrarıo María. El ocaso del precursor. 
a acad. nac. hist. (Caracas), Apr.-June 
1960. 


Noticias para la biografía de un ¡lustre 
yucateco: El virrey de Buenos Aires, teniente 
general don Juan José de Vértiz y Salcedo 
(1719-1798). Bol. arch. gen. de la nación 
(México, D.F.), Apr.-June 1960. 

Pasco OJER CELIGUETA. El testamento de 
Jiménez de Quesada y el de don Fernando 
de Berrío. Bol. acad. nac. hist. (Caracas), 
Apr.-June 1960. 

Manos. Pénez Voa. La odisea de ocho 
pu próceres del 19 de abril de 1810. 
Ibid. 

Rate Porras BARRENECHEA. El testamento 
de Francisco Pizarro, conquistador del Perú. 
Cuad. hispanoamer. (Madrid), Nov. 1960. 

Preocupaciones y gastos del gobierno es- 
pafiol con motivo de la sublevación de Don 
Joseph Tupac Amaro—Siglo xvi. Rev. arch. 
nac. Perú, July-Dec. 1959. 

Prosiguen las informaciones sobre encomien- 
das y encomenderos con motivo de la visita 
de ifigo Ortiz de Zúñiga al repartimiento 
de los Yachashuanuco—ARo 1562. Ibid. 

Relación autógrafa de los sucesos del 1o de 
agosto de 1809, del 2 de agosto de 1810 y del 
24 de mayo de 1822 presentada por el ciuda- 
dano Ignacio Torres, testigo presencial de estos 
hechos, al Cabildo de Quito, el 3 de agosto 
de 1884. Museo histórico, Apr. 1960. 

Relación de agravios de los naturales de 
la provincia de Los Motines de Colima contra 
su alcalde mayor y juez congregador (1603- 
1604). Bol. arch. gen, de la nación (México, 
D.F.), Apr.-June 1960. 

CaxMELO SÁENZ DE Santa María, SJ. 
Las obras manuscritas de Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo. An. de la Soc. de Geog. e Hist. 
(Guatemala), Jan.—Dec. 1959. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


Norra AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Francos CHEVALIER., Un facteur décisif de 
la révolution agraire au Mexique: Le souléve- 
ment de Zapata, 1911-1919. Ann.: Éc., soc., 
civil., Jan.-Feb. 1961. 

CLara Luz GRILLO DE Cuavarría, El Gen- 
eral José María Cañas. Rev. arch. nac. Costa 
Rica, July-Dec. 1960. 

Lewis Hanke. México avanza esforzada- 
ame Rev, nac. cultura (Caracas), May-Aug. 
1960. 

Jost Lópzz-PonTiz.L0 Y WEBER. José Refugio 
Velasco, Soldado. Mem. de la acad. mex. de 
la hist., Oct-Dec. 1960. 

E. V. Niemeyer. Bernardo Reyes, fundador 
del moderno Nuevo León. 4n. de la Soc. de 
Geog. e Hist. (Guatemala), Jan.-Dec. 1959. 

MIGUEL A. SÁNCHEZ Lameco. El Colegio 
Militar y el motín de la Acordada. Hist. mex., 
Jan.-Mar. 1961. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 

FRANK Bonua. The Student Federation 
of Chile: 50 Years of Political Action. Jour. 
Inter.-Am. Stud., July 1960. 

CuarLes H. Bowman, Je. Manuel Torres: 
Early Advocate of Inter-American Commerce. 
Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., Winter 1960. 

MANOEL Carpozo. Slavery in Brazil as De- 
scribed by Americans, 1822-1888, Americas, 
Jan. 1961. 

Junio César Joser. Acción e historia del 
Socialismo chileno, Combate (San Jost), Jan.- 
Feb. 1961. 

Aucusro Taveres DE Lyra. A Presidência 
de Campos Salas. Rev. do Inst. Hist, e Geog. 
Bras., Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

ALBERTO PaLcos, Sarmiento y el Uruguay. 
Rev. nac. (Montevideo), Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Levy Rocha. Viagem de Pedro II av Espír- 
itu Santo. Rev. do Inst, Hist. e Geog. Bras., 
Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

CARMELO SÁENZ DE SANTA María, SJ. 
Bolívar y Pio VIII. Rev. de hist. de Amér., 
June 1960. 

Híxio Vianna. Francisco de Salas Torres 
Homem, Visconde de Inhomirim. Rev. do 
Inst. Hist, e Geog. Bras., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Davm H. Zoox, Ja, and WimLiam M. 
Crass, Je. Airpower in the Chaco War. Air- 
power Historian, Jan. 1961. 


DOCUMENTS 


A Navegacao do Amazonas, Rev. do Inst. 
Hist. e Geog. Bras., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Joraz Frores D. La vida rural en Yucatán 
en 1914. Hist, mex., Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

FEDERICO GowzÁLEz Suárez. Memorias Ín- 
timas: Apuntes sobre asuntos personales 
escritos para esclarecer algunos hechos cuyo 
conocimiento podrá convenir acaso a la pos- 
teridad. Año de 1844-1895. Museo histórico, 
Dec. 1960. 

Lorenzo MoNTÜFAR. Proyecto de arbitra- 
mento sobre la cuestión de límites entre 
Guatemala y México, An. de la Soc. de Geog. 
e Hist. (Guatemala), Jan.-Dec. 1959. 

Porvenir de la Verapaz en la Repüblica de 
Guatemala, Ibid. 

Rio da Prata—Rosas. Rev. do Inst, Hist. e 
Geog. Bras., Jan-Mar. 1960. 

Rio da Prata em 1845: Rosas. Ibid., Oct. 
Dec. 1959. 


ARCHIVE GUIDES AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Archivo Histórico de La Grita. Bol. arch. 
gen. de la nación (Caracas), Nov.-Dec. 1959. 
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George B. EckmanT. A Guide to the His- 


‘tory of the Missions of Sonora, 1614-1826. 


Arizona and the West, Summer 1960. 

Gobernaciön y Capitanfa General. Bol. arch. 
gen. de la nación (Caracas), Nov.-Dec. 1959. 

Gran Colombia: Intendencia de Venezuela. 
Ibid. 

Gran Colombia: Papeles de Guerra y Marina. 
Ibid. 

Intendencia de Ejército y Real Hacienda. 
Ibid. 

GrzRALD M, Moser. Histories of Brazilian 
Literature: A Critical Survey. Inter-Am. Rev. 
of Bibliog., Apr.-June 1960. 

J. Grecory OswALD. Soviet News and 
Notes. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1961. 

GUILLERMO Ovanpo-Sanz. Dos bibliotecas 
coloniales de Potosí. Jowr. Inter-4m. Stud., 
Jan. 1961. 

Repüblica de Venezuela: Secretaría del In- 
terior y Justicia. Bol. arch. gen. de la nación 
(Caracas), Nov.—Dec. 1959. 

Servidores beneméritos de la patria. Ibid. 

RoszRT S. SxrrH. A Research Report on 
Consulado History. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., 
Jan. 1961. 

Berta Urto4. La Revolución en Relaciones. 
Hist. mex., Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

DEL CARMEN VELÁZQUEZ. Docu- 
mentos mexicanos en Austria. Ibid. 


BOOKS 


Baup, Lour. A Socialist Empire: The 
Incas of Peru. Trans. by KATHERINE Woops. 
Ed. by Arrnur Gonparn. William Volker 
Fund Ser. in the Humane Studies. Princeton, 
a J.: D. Van Nostrand. 1961. Pp. xxii, 442. 

.00. 

HERRING, Huserr. A History of Latin 
America from the Beginnings to the Present. 
2d rev. ed.; New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1961. Pp. xxit, 845, xxiv. Textbook. 

McGann, THomas F. Argentina, Estados 
Unidos y el sistema interamericana, 1880- 
1914. Tr. by Germán O. Tyarxs. Biblioteca 
Americana. Buenos Aires: Editorial Univer- 
sitaria de Buenos Aires. 1960. Pp. 485. 

Marri, SAMUEL. Canto, danza y música 
precortesianos. México, D.F.: Fondo de Cul- 
tura Económica. 1961. Pp. 379. 

OLIvAr-BERTRAND, R. Oratoria política y 
oradores del ochocientos. Cuadernos del sur. 
[Bahia Blanca:] Instituto de Humanidades, 
Universidad Nacional del Sur. 1960. Pp. 114. 

WHETTEN, NATHAN L. Guatemala: The 
Land and the People. Caribbean Ser., No. 4. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 
1961. Pp. xvi, 399. $6.00. 


Teen m m e a a 
MÀ Meet 
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n Historical News + = » * 


EDITORIAL* 


George Washington and Foreign Policy 


George Washington remains above attempts to pull him down to hillock size. 
The latest line of downgrading the Father of his Country is in foreign policy. He 
is presented as a slow-minded, bewildered President, led by Alexander Hamilton 
who subordinated to partisan advantage of the few against the many the best 
interests of the new nation in its diplomatic relations with Europe. In short, 
Washington, after accepting both Hamilton and Jefferson in a policy of neutrality 
vis-à-vis the wars of the French Revolution, next decided in favor of Hamilton and 
the Federalists and proceeded. to ratify Jay’s barely tolerable treaty of 1794 with 
Great Britain as the best means of liberating the Northwest Territory from British 
occupation and keeping out of Europe's war. Interestingly enough nobody has ever 
complained about the other principal treaty of Washington's administration, 
liberating the Southwest Territory from Spanish garrisons, signed by Thomas 
Pinckney at San Lorenzo in 1795 and ratified unanimously by the United States 
Senate. And finally, were not Jefferson and the Republican leaders, during their 
opposition to President Washington and their zeal for the French Revolution, 
politicians equally crafty with Hamilton and the high Federalists? 

Today's critics of Washington's foreign policy might recall that President 
Jefferson, when in power and office, straightway proclaimed the Great Rule of 
Washington's Farewell Address: peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all 
nations, entangling alliances with none. He and Secretary of State Madison even 
tried in 1806 to make another treaty with England similar to the expired maritime 
articles of Jay's Treaty. 

Slow-minded perhaps, but sure-minded] Who else could have done what 
General George Washington did for his country? Let us, in our research, writing, 
and teaching, look at his policy as a whole. It embodied nothing less than the 
winning of independence, establishment of the national government and the 
territorial integrity of the United States, and finally the proclamation of a basic 
foreign policy that stood the nation in good stead for over a century. He still stands 
in American history like Pike's Peak in the front range of the Rocky Mountains, 
towering serenely above the minor peaks that shoulder him right and left. 


SAMUEL FLAcG Bemis 


* In this issue the Restew begins a policy of presenting a onc-page editorial of historical 
nature. The editorials will be short and written by historians representing different points of view. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Association meeting for 1961, as has been announced, will be held at the 
Shoreham and Sheraton Park Hotels, Washington, D. C., December 28-30. 


Walter Rundell, Jr., of Texas Woman's University, has been named assistant 
executive secretary. He will, among his a be in charge of the Service Center 
for Teachers of History. 


The American Historical Association will offer a biennial prize (beginning in 
1962) of $500 in the legal history of the American colonies and of the United States 
to the year 1900. The prize, named the Littleton-Griswold Prize in Legal History, 
will be given for the best published study in legal history (not legal brief) either in 
article or book form. The studies will be judged on the scholarly contribution to 
legal history. They must not exceed 150,000 words. ‘Three copies of the study must 
be submitted to the Chairman of the Littleton-Griswold Committee by June ı of 
the year in which the award is to be made. The Committee reserves the right to 
withhold the prize or to divide it. 

The Committee will also consider proposals for the editing and publication of 
legal records of the American colonies and of the United States through the year 
1820. Those interested should write to Judge Edward Dumbauld through the 
office of the Association. 


The Asia Foundation has again given the Association the sum of $2,500 to 
provide membership in the Association and subscriptions to the American Histori- 
cal Review for Asian historians residing in Asia and to offer travel grants to Asian 
historians studying in the United States on graduate and postdoctoral levels to 
enable them to attend Association meetings. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received about six thousand papers of John Archer 
Lejeune (1867-1942) from his daughters, Laura and Eugenia Lejeune. They con- 
tain valuable biographical materials, files of General Lejeune’s speeches and 
articles, and correspondence covering the years 1893-1942. The last reflects his long 
career in the United States Marines, during which he served in the Spanish- 
American War and World War I and as commander of the Marine Corps (1920- 
1929), and his later service as superintendent of the Virginia Military Institute. 

The Library has received also approximately 23,000 papers of Minnie Maddern 
Fiske (1865-1932), famous American actress, as a gift of Miss Olive Kooken. 
Correspondence, playbills, promptbooks, photographs, and related materials give 
a vivid picture of the American theater from the post-Civil War years to about 
1930. American artist George Biddle has presented approximately two thousand 
of his papers to the Library. These consist largely of correspondence with notable 
persons in various fields and include also exchanges relating to murals in public 
buildings and a series of sketchbooks. James Michener has added some seven 
thousand pieces to his papers in the Library, including manuscripts of articles on 
widely varying subjects, the manuscript of his book on Japanese Prints, and about 
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five thousand pieces of correspondence, 1954-1955 and 1959-1960, some of it 
with his publishers and producers and with fans and critics. 


Among recent accessions of the National Archives are records of the Office of 
the Administrator, Agricultura] Research Administration, 1942-1953, concerning 
the policies, problems, and results of the major scientific research programs of the 
Department of Agriculture; records of the Office of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 1917-1959, including office files of Oscar L. Chapman, 1933- 
1953, as Assistant Secretary, Undersecretary, and Secretary of the Interior, records 
of the program staff, 1947—1953, which assisted the Secretary in formulating and 
implementing policies and programs of the Department, and records of the Office 
of Land Utilization; the central files of the National Institutes of Health and their 
predecessors, 1915-1951; and selected labor-management dispute mediation case 
files of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 1948—1954, selected because 
of their importance or their representative nature. 

The National Archives has published a detailed catalogue of an exhibit entitled 
United States Scientific Geographical Exploration of the Pacific Basin, 1783-1899, 
consisting largely of reproductions of documents in the National Archives. 

Among microfilm publications recently completed by the National Archives 
are Records of the Department of State Relating to Internal Affairs of Germany, 
1910-1929 (182 rolls); to Internal Affairs of Montenegro and to Political Relations 
between the United States and Montenegro, 1910-1929 (2 rolls); to Political Rela- 
tions between the United States and Germany, 1910-1929 (4 rolls), and between 
Germany and Other States, 1910-1929 (4 rolls); and to Political Relations between 
Mexico and Other States, 1910-1929 (2 rolls). Also completed are the Compiled 
Service Records of Confederate Soldiers Who Served in Organizations Raised 
Directly by the Confederate Government (123 rolls) and of Confederate General 
Staff Officers and Nonregimental Enlisted Men (275 rolls); the Unfiled Papers 
and Slips Belonging in Confederate Compiled Service Records (442 rolls); the 
Compiled Service Records of Volunteer Soldiers Who Served during the Mexican 
War in Mormon Organizations (3 rolls); the 1960 volume of the Federal Register 
(y rolls); the Report Books of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1838-1881 (38 rolls); 
and the Domestic Letters of the Department of State, 1784-1906 (171 rolls). The 
Miscellaneous Letters Received by the Secretary of the Navy, 1807-1884, have been 
microfilmed through 1861. 

More than eighty pamphlets have been issued describing the contents of indi- 
vidual microfilm publications. Of special significance is the fifty-five-page pamphlet 
that accompanies the microfilm publication of the Continental Congress Papers, 
which contains background information on these papers and a detailed description 
of each of the 204 rolls on which the records have been microfilmed. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has received the papers of the late John 
Iblder, executive director of the National Capital Housing Authority from 1934 

to 1952. The papers, covering the years 1894-1957, reflect Ihlder’s lifelong interests 
and accomplishments in the fields of low-cost housing and city and regional plan- 
ning. They relate to almost every aspect of public and civic affairs in the District 
of Columbia during the past thirty years. There are some 83,000 pages of cor- 
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respondence and related materials that are open for research. Also received was 
Ihlder's private library on housing, with emphasis on low-cost public housing in 
both Europe and the United States. 

Manuscripts recently acquired by the Harry S. Truman Library include papers 
of James E. Webb, representing his service as director of the Bureau of the Budget 
and Undersecretary of State and other professional activities; John M. Redding, 
former government official, publicity director of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and author of Inside the Democratic Party; Frieda B. Hennock, former 
member of the Federal Communications Commission; Stanley Andrews, former 
administrator of the Technical Cooperation Administration; and James Boyd, 
former director of the Bureau of Mines and Defense Minerals Administrator. 
These papers will be opened for research after they have been processed by the 
library staff. Inquiries about access to these and other papers should be addressed 
to the director of the library. 

Grants-in-aid to scholars for research have been issued by the Harry S. Truman 
Library Institute to eight persons in 1961. Applications for such grants should be 
sent to the director of the library before October 1 and April 15 of each year. 


The Longwood Library, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, has combined with 
the Hagley Museum Library to become the Eleutherian Mills Historical Library. 


Recent acquisitions of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin include the 
American Federation of Labor papers, the Michael V. O'Shea papers, additions 
to the McCormick Collection, and the David C. Everest papers. 


The Michigan Historical Collections of the University of Michigan recently 
acquired papers of G. Mennen Williams and Nancy Quirk Williams. They cover 
Williams' career from his first gubernatorial campaign through his terms as gov- 
ernor of Michigan. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The Bureau of the International Congress of Historical Sciences, of which Dr. 
Boyd C. Shafer is a member, held its annual meeting in Istanbul, Turkey, August 
27-29. Preliminary plans for the meeting of the Congress to be held in Vienna in 
1965 were a major subject of discussion. 


The II Congresso Hispanoamericano de Historia de Cartagena de Indias will 
be held November 10—16, 1961, in commemoration of the sesquicentennial of the 
Proclamation of Independence of Cartagena de Indias. The president of the 
organizing group is Dr. G. Porras Troconis, Palacio de la Inquisición, Cartagena, 
Colombia. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


The Ford Foundation has announced a $2,300,000 grant to Indiana University, 
one of a series of grants to American universities to make non-Western studies a 
part of their permanent academic programs. This grant will provide ten-year 
support to Russian, East European, and Asian studies at Indiana, and five-year 
support for its program in international relations and other international studies. 
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. To further the work of its Oral History Research Office, Columbia University 
has received a grant of $45,000 from the Carnegie. Corporation of New York. 


The Wisconsin History Foundation has received a research and publication 
grant of $45,000 from the Lilly Endowment, Inc., for the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin and the University of Wisconsin to support a three-year program on 
the history of the American Midwest. The program will cover the period from 
the Civil War to World War I. For further information, write to Leslie H. Fishel, 
jr, Director, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has awarded research grants to Vincent llardi, 
Paul M. Kendall, Stanley R. Ross, and Donald W. Treadgold. It has also provided 
funds to permit Herbert Heaton to visit India and assist in the development of 
historical research. 


Among the 1961 recipients of the Ford Foundation’s Foreign Area Training 
Fellowships were the following American and Canadian historians who are inter- 
ested in Asia, the Near East, the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and Africa: David 
Abosch, Rifaat Ali Abou-El-Haj, Wilson Robert Augustine, Ralph Albert Austen, 
Robert Louis Barry, Joseph Raymond Barse, Douglas Joseph Bennet, Jr., Martha 
Ingrid Bohachevsky, Mary R. Borden, George Edward Brooks, Jr., Daniel Roberts 
Brower, Leon Carl Brown, Spencer Hunter Brown, Judith Ellen Cohen, Robert 
Owen Crummey, Jack L. Dull, Peter Duus, Harvey Leonard Dyck, George Saul 
Elison, Marilyn Jane Evans, Gennaro Falconeri, Kenneth Everett Folsom, Noreen 
Marie Gallagher, Linda Groves Gerstein, Loren Raymond Graham, Vartan 
Gregorian, James P. Harrison, Jr., Sylvia Grace Hertz, Eugene Frederick Irschick, 
Harold L. Kahn, Cornelius J. Kiley, David Chapin Kinsey, David J. Kopf, Gerald 
John Krisinski, Charlton M. Lewis, Alan Saul Lichtenstein, Sanford Raymond 
Lieberman, William Roger Louis, Stephen Lukashevich, William Ogden McCagg, 
Jr., James Andrew Malloy, Jr., Maurice J. Meisner, Pauline Dublin Milone, Carol 
Gayle Moodie, William Fitch Morton, Daniel Michael Mulholland, Elinor Anne 
Murray, Anthony Graham Netting, Alan Payson Pollard, Don Cravens Price, 
Kenneth B. Pyle, Helma Repczuk, Don Karl Rowney, Norman Eugene Saul, 
Stuart Schaar, Irwin Scheiner, John Ernest Schrecker, James Robert Shirley, 
Allen Aaron Sinel, Mary Frances Ann Somers, Lyman Page Van Slyke, Fred 
S. Weinstein, Constance Maralyn Wilson, George Macklin Wilson, Robert 
Albert Wohl, Richard Stuart Wortman, Harrison Morris Wright, Ernest P. 
Young, Marilyn Blatt Young, and Joseph Frederick Zacek. 


The Ford Foundation will award fellowships for graduate training related to 
Latin America (Mexico, the Caribbean, Central America, and South America) in 
the social sciences, law, education, and the humanities for the academic year 1962~ 
1963. Applications, which must be received before November 1, 1961, and further 
information may be obtained from the Secretary, Ford Foundation, Foreign Area 
Training Fellowships, 477 Madison Avenue (15th Floor), New York 22, New 
York. : , 
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The Social Science Research Council announces the following grants: Research 
Training Fellowships—Richard A. Comfort, Robert R. Dykstra, Gerald D. Feld- 
man, Donald E. Ginter, George Huppert, Eugene C. McCreary, David Rothman, 
Carroll Smith, Frances Tanikawa, and Stephen A. Thernstrom. Faculty Research 
Fellowships—Robert H. Ferrell, Leon F. Litwack, Edward ‘Lurie, T. J. Oleson, 
David Roberts, and William L. Sachse. Grants-in-Aid—Andreas Dorpalen, Jack 
D. Forbes, Hans Heilbronner, Hoh-cheung Mui, Stanley G. Payne, Stanley A. 
Pierson, Julius W. Pratt, and Bernard A. Weisberger. Political Theory and Legal 
Philosophy Fellowships—Jacques Kornberg. 


Grants for Research on Asia, offered jointly by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council, were awarded to: 
Donald F. Lach, Robert K. Sakai, Henry genu Burton. wa Arthur E. Tiede- 
mann, and Stanley A. Wolpert. 


The American Council of Learned Societies has awarded grants for research 
to the following historians: Warren O. Ault, Robert E. Burns, Gordon B. Dodds, 
Richard S. Dunn, Paul M. Gaston, Leo Gershoy; Edward Grant, Julius W. Pratt, 
and Frank R. Willis. 

ACLS fellowships and grants are designed primarily to advance research. 
. Various awards are of interest to historians. 

Fellowship stipends do not exceed seven thousand dollars. Tenure of the 
fellowships is for a maximum of one year and a minimum of six months. The 
fellow must be able to devote at least six uninterrupted months to full-time con- 
centration on his project. Awards are intended mainly to provide free time, al- 
though amounts for travel, for clerical or research assistance, or for reproduction 
or purchase of materials are allowed. 

Grants-in-Aid are used exclusively to advance a specific program of research 
in progress by contributing to the payment of the scholar's personal expenses. These 
expenses may include travel and maintenance away from home necessary to gain 
access to materials, research or clerical assistance, and reproduction or purchase of 
materials. Stipends do not exceed two thousand dollars. 

Under joint sponsorship of the ACLS and the Social Science Research Council 
are Grants for Research on Asia, Grants for Slavic and East European Studies 
(ACLS administration), and Grants on Africa, Contemporary China, Latin 
America, and the Near and Middle East (SSRC administration). 

Applications and further information may be obtained from the American 
Council of Learned Societies, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 


The American Association of University Women has awarded fellowships in 
history to the following: Beverly S. Almgren, Margaret G. Davies, Maureen A. 
Fennell, Nina G. Garsoian, Gretchen von Loewe Kreuter, Phyllis Seltzer Lachs, 
Alison Gilbert Olson, Ora-Westley Schwemmer, and Eleanor Millard Searle. 


Approximately eighteen travel grants, not to exceed two hundred dollars each, 
will be awarded by the American Studies Association in cooperation with the Asia 
Foundation to Asian scholars (senior scholars and graduate students) resident in 
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the United States who wish to attend the joint sessions of the American Studies 
Association with the Modern Language Association (December 27-29, Chicago) 
or the American Historical Association (December 28-30, Washington). Applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the Executive Secretary, American Studies 
Association, Box 46 College Hall, University of Pennsylvanıa, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Society of American Historians, Inc., has announced that the fourth 
annual Francis Parkman Prize was awarded to Elting E. Morison for his book 
Turmoil and Tradition: The Life of Henry L. Stimson. 

À new annual award, the Allan Nevins Prize for the best-written doctoral 
dissertation in American history, was presented to Waldo H. Heinrichs, Jr., for 
his “Joseph C. Grew, 1880-1925.” To submit a dissertation for 1961-1962, the 
sponsoring department should mail one copy of the manuscript together with a 
letter stating that it has been accepted for the degree to Professor John A. Garraty, 
Secretary, Society of American Historians, Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York. 


The Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants is accepting applications 
from graduate students and scholars who wish to spend all or part of the academic 
year 1962-1963 engaged in study and research in the Soviet Union as participants 
in the academic exchange between the United States and the USSR. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Stephen Viederman, Deputy Chairman, Inter- 
University Committee on Travel Grants, 719 Ballantine Hall, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Public senior high school teachers from twenty-six states and the District of 
Columbia are invited to apply for John Hay Fellowships in 1962-1963. Winners of 
these awards will study in the humanities for a year at one of the following uni- 
versities: California, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale. They 
will receive stipends equal to their salaries during the fellowship year plus travel 
expenses for the fellow and his primary dependents, his tuition, and a health fee. 
Teachers interested in applying should contact Dr. Charles R. Keller, Director, 
John Hay Fellows Program, g Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York, before 
December 1, 1961. 

The Institute for Research in the Humanities of the University of Wisconsin 
invites applications for two postdoctoral fellowships in the institute during the 
academic year 1962-1963. The stipend of each fellowship is six thousand dollars. 
Candidates should have a recently acquired doctor's degree. Application forms 
will be sent by Marshall Clagett, director, on request. 


Laurita and John Hill have received the Albert Marfan prix for prose from 
the Académie des Jeux Floraux for their book Raymond IV de Saint-Gilles. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Since 1954 the Ambrosiana Library in Milan has published a yearly periodical, 
Memorie Storiche della Diocesi di Milano, specializing in the religious history of 
Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
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Anthony H. Forbes is the new editor of the series of parliamentary diaries for 
the Parliaments of 1624, 1626, and 1628. The editorial board is composed of Hart- 
ley Simpson, Wallace Notestein, and Mark H. Curtis. Correspondence and in- 
quiries should be addressed to Dr. Forbes at the Department of History, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24, California. | 
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OTHER HISTORICAL News 


In Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 
1959-60 and 1960-61, the National Education Association reports that there were 
8,500 full-time teachers of history in universities, colleges, and junior colleges in 
1958-1959 and that 11,800 new full-time teachers would be needed from 1959 to 
1970. 

A ııı-year collection of records on juvenile delinquency, the story of the New 
York House of Refuge, has been loaned to Syracuse University. It contains five 
hundred volumes, including the case histories of thirty thousand juveniles. 


The Upper Midwest History Conference held its spring meeting at the College 
of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. W. Donald Beatty, the conference chairman, 
presided, and Clarke Chambers read a paper on "Social Reform Movements in 
in 1920's." 

The Social Welfare History Group (previously known as the Committee on 
the History of Social Welfare) met in Minneapolis at the National Conference 
on Social Welfare in May and elected the following officers: Gisela Konopka, 
Chairman; Clarke Chambers, Vice-Chairman; Dorothy Becker, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

The American Military Institute is sponsoring a seminar on the Civil War, 
November 3-4, at Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. Participants include 
Rear Admiral John D. Hayes, James D. Atkinson, Wood Gray, Father Joseph T. 
Durkin, and Rear Admiral Bern Ánderson. 


PERSONAL 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES* 


University of Alaska: George W. Adams named academic vice-president and 
appointed professor. Arizona State University: John A. DeJong and William W. 
Wootten promoted to assistant professor; Isaac A. Stone appointed lecturer. Babson 
Institute: John B. Black appointed to the staff. University of Buffalo: Bradley 
Chapin and Leo A. Loubére promoted to associate professor, Milton Plesur, to as- 
sistant professor; George A. Brubaker appointed assistant professor. University of 
California (Berkeley): James R. W. Leiby and Richard Abrams appointed to the 
staff. University of California (Los Angeles): A. O. Sarkissian appointed visiting 

* The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and extended leaves of 


absence. It does not print news of summer session or completed temporary appointments, leaves 
of absence of less than a year, or honorary degrees and citations. 
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lecturer for the first semester, 1961-62; David Moore appointed to the staff. Canis- 
sus College: Francis J. Walter promoted to associate professor; James S. Valone ap- 
pointed instructor. Carleton College: Richard T. Vann appointed assistant professor. 
Cedar Crest College (Allentown, Pennsylvania): Alice P. Kenney appointed in- 
structor. Chatham College: William Rex Savage, Jr., appointed assistant professor. 
University of Chicago: William Hardy McNeill named chairman of the depart- 
ment; Hans J. Morgenthau appointed professor, Maldwyn Jones, visiting associate 
professor; Michael Cherniavsky appointed to the staff; Daniel J. Boorstin on leave 
for 1961-62. Colby College: David B. Burner appointed to the staff. Columbia 
University: Henry Graff named chairman of the department, Robert Cross, asso- 
ciate chairman; Pichon P. Y. Loh appointed visiting associate professor. University 
of Connecticut: Hugh M. Hamill, Jr., appointed assistant professor. Cornell Uni- 
versity: Louis Gottschalk named Class of 1916 Visiting Professor of History for 
the fall term; Richard Graham appointed assistant professor, Robert Benson, 
visiting associate professor, and John C. Cairns, visiting associate professor for 
the spring term; Edward W. Fox and Brian Tierney on leave for 1961-62. 
University of Delaware: Marshall Knappen named H. Fletcher Brown Pro- 
fessor of History and Government, and Edith M. Johnston, Land-Grant Centen- 
nial Visiting Lecturer; John Beer appointed assistant professor, Samuel Haber and 
Stephen Lukashevich, instructor. Denison University: G. Wallace Chessman pro- 
moted to professor, Edward N. 'l'odd, to assistant professor; Raymond J. Cunning- 
ham and Edward W. Monter appointed instructor. Duke University: Robert I. 
Crane appointed professor, Warren Lerner, assistant professor. Franklin and 
Marshall College: Solomon Wank appointed to the staff. Gettysburg College: 
Roger Stemen appointed assistant. professor. Grinnell College: Raymond F. Betts 


appointed to the staff. Harpur College: Howard Isham appointed to the staff. 


Harvard University: Richard Helmstadter appointed to the staff. Hoover Institu- 
Hon on War, Revolution, and Peace: Ernst L. Presseisen appointed research asso- 
ciate. University of Idaho: Jerome Bernstein appointed instructor; Donald M. 


Barnes appointed instructor for the second semester, 1961-62, to replace Siegfried 


B. Rolland who will be on leave. University of Illinois: Clark C. Spence and J. 
Alden Nichols appointed associate professor, Winton Solberg, visiting professor; 
Fred A. Shannon to retire; Arthur Bestor and Maurice Lee, Jr., on leave. Im- 
maculate Heart College (Los Angeles): Knox Mellon, Jr., promoted to assistant 
professor. Indiana University: Robert Ferrell, Donald Carmony, and Chase 
Mooney promoted to professor, John Snyder and Gerald Strauss, to associate pro- 
fessor, and Rena Vassar, to assistant professor; Denis Sinor appointed visiting 
professor, Charles Jelavich, visiting professor for the first semester, Karl-Gustaf 
Hildebrand and Russel B. Nye, visiting professor for the second semester, George 
Soulis, visiting associate professor, Roland Duncan, visiting assistant professor, 
Albert C. Todd and Edmund Wehrle, lecturer, and Barbara Jelavich, lecturer for 
the first semester. Iowa Wesleyan College: John W. Carson promoted to professor; 
John R. Kapp appointed professor. 

Johns Hopkins University: Philip B. 'Taylor and John Baldwin appointed to 
the staff. Long Beach State College: Raymond E. Lindgren named dean and 
appointed professor; Howard E. Kimball, Donald W. Peters, and Richard H. 
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Wilde promoted to professor, Alexander Lipski, to associate professor; Richard 
Raack appointed assistant professor, Alan Brownsword and Joel Tarr, instructor; 
Nicholas B. Hardeman and James F. Ragland on leave for 1961-62. Mary Wash- 
ington College: Robert Leroy Hilldrup named chairman of the department; 
Robert H. Puckett and M. M. Renzulli, Jr., appointed assistant professor; Oscar H. 
Darter and Myrick Sublette have retired. University of Maryland: Paul K. Conkin 
promoted to associate professor, Leonard M. Pitt and Frank O. Gatell, to assistant 
professor. University of Massachusetts: Winfred Bernhard appointed to the staff. 
University of Michigan: Sylvia Thrupp appointed professor, Roger Hackett, as- 
sociate professor. University of Michigan (Flint College): Dorothea Wyatt pro- 
moted to professor, Robert G. Schafer, to associate professor. Michigan State Uni- 
versity: Wallace P. Strauss appointed to the staff. Middlebury College: Hollins 
McKim Steele appointed to the staff. Montgomery Junior College: William L. 
Fox named chairman of the department and promoted to professor; R. Justus 
Hanks and Jack W. Henry, Jr., promoted to associate professor. Municipal Uni- 
versity of Omaha: Raymond Albert Smith, Jr., appointed instructor. 

National Archives and Records Service: Herman Kahn appointed special 
assistant to the Archivist of the United States. Newark College of Engineering: 
Stanley B. Winters promoted to assistant professor; Herbert Druks, Bernard 
George, and Warren C. Grover appointed instructor. Northwestern University: 
Roland Oliver appointed visiting professor for the spring semester, 1962; John 
Roy McLane and James E. Sheridan appointed instructor. University of Oregon: 
J. F. Gilliam appointed professor, C. H. Carter and F. R. Birn, instructor; R. P. 
Bonine appointed instructor for 1961-62. Oregon Siate University: George Barr 
Carson, Jr., appointed professor and named chairman of the department to re- 
place Joseph W. Ellison who is retiring; Frank Shaw and Leonard Adolf promoted 
to associate professor. Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission: Donald 
H. Kent named director of the Bureau of Research, William A. Hunter, chief of 
the Division of Research and Publications. Purdue University: Robert J. Graf, Jr., 
promoted to associate professor; Edwin T. Layton and Alexander B. Callow, Jr., 
appointed assistant professor; George H. Mayer on leave for the first semester, 
1961-62. University of Rhode Island: Herman Weill appointed assistant professor. 
Rice University: Sanford W. Higginbotham named dean of students and ap- 
pointed professor. Rutgers University: William H. Harbaugh appointed visiting 
associate professor, John O'Neill Lenaghan, assistant professor, and Rudolph ]. 
Vecoli, lecturer; Robert Middleton appointed to the staff. 

St. Peter's College: John Sherwood appointed to the staff. San Fernando Valley 
State College: W. A. Stelck promoted to professor, Julian Nava, to associate pro- 
fessor; David Chan appointed assistant professor, Reba Soffer and Douglas 
Steeples, instructor. San Jose State College: H. Brett Melendy, E. P. Panagopoulos, 
and Mildred Winters promoted to professor, Nelson Klose, David Kulstein, and 
Lawrence Lee, to associate professor; Peter M. Buzanski, Richard S. Cramer, 
Robert J. Hendrickson, and John Sperling appointed assistant professor. Smith 
College: Klemens von Klemperer and Donald H. Sheehan promoted to professor, 
Ramon E. Ruiz, to associate professor; Allan Mitchell appointed assistant pro- 
fessor, Joan Mary Afferica and Cathy King, instructor, and Robert Haddad, visit- 
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ing lecturer; Sidney R. Packard and Elisabeth Koffka retired. South Carolina 
Archives Department: Charles.E. Lec named director. Southern Illinois Univer- 
id C. Harvey Gardiner appointed research professor, Lee B. Kinnett and Lon- 

e R. Shelby, lecturer for 1961-62. Spelman College: Staughton Lynd ap- 
roaid to the staff. Syracuse University: Yury G. Arbatsky appointed associate 
professor. Temple University: Harold Poor appointed to the staff. Tufts Univer- 
sity: Aubrey L. Parkman and George A. Hoar promoted to .assistant professor; 
George J. Marcopoulos appointed instructor. Tulane University: Nels M. Bailkey 
and W. Burlie Brown promoted to professor, Charles T. Davis, Raymond Esthus, 
Thomas L. Karnes, and Hugh F. Rankin, to associate professor, and Henry A. 
Kmen, to assistant professor; John D. Nichols appointed instructor; Mary Bernard 
Allen retired and appointed emeritus associate professor; William R. Hogan on 
leave for 1961-62. 

University of Virginia: T. P. Abernethy retired. University of Washington: 
Marc Szeftel appointed professor. Wells College: David MacKenzie appointed 
assistant professor. Wesleyan University: Kennerly Woody appointed to the staff. 
West Virginia University: John F. Golay named dean of the graduate school and 
appointed professor; Mortimer Levine and Edward M. Steel, jr., promoted to 
associate professor; John A. Caruso appointed associate professor, Douglas W. 
Houston, assistant professor; Sara Rector Smith retired. Western Michigan Uni- 
versity: Howard Mowen promoted to professor, Ernst Breisach, to associate pro- 
fessor, Sherwood Cordier, to assistant professor; Robert Hahn and Emmanuel 
Nodel appointed assistant professor; Robert Friedman retired. University of 
Western Ontario: James Q. Cahill appointed to the staff. College of William and 
Mary: 'Thad W. Tate appointed assistant professor. University of Wisconsin: 
Merrill Jensen named chairman of the department; John F. C. Harrison appointed 
associate professor, Edward M. Coffman, Morton Rothstein, and Alfred E. Senn, 
assistant professor; Charles S. Campbell, Karl-Gustaf Hildebrand, and Giorgio 
Spini appointed to the staff for the first semester, 1961-62; Eric Lampard, Leon 
Litwack, George L. Mosse, and Irvin 'G. Wyllie on leave for 1961-62; Richard 


' Current named Harmsworth Professor, Oxford University, 1962-63. Yale Uni- 
versity: PE Hall D to ume i 


‘RECENT DEATHS 
> Isabel M. Calder died December 17, 1960. 
` Beverly Waugh Bond, professor emeritus of history at the University of Cin- 


_cinnati and former chairman of the department, died February x, 1961, at the age 


of eighty-three. Past president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 


. Dr.. Bond served as curator.and president of the Historical and Philosophical 


Society of Ohio: His works include State Government in Maryland, 1777-1781, 
The Monroe Mission to France, DE and The Quit Rent System in the 
American Colonies. ^. 


Frans van Biken m emeritus of history of the University of Brussels, 
died April 3, three months before his eightieth birthday. A leader among the 
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historians of his country by reason of his many excellent writings on Belgian 
history and because of his friendly personality, his sense of humor, and his active 
part in’the organization of scholarship and international cooperation, he attended 
and often participated. in the six international historical congresses, from that 
of Brussels in 1923 to the congress in Rome of 1955. As a Belgian delegate to the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences, he served on standing and special 
committees and was a member of its Bureau from 1950 to 1955. His good-natured 
criticism of the most recent congresses, presented to the Belgian Academy under 
the title “La robotisation des congrès d'histoire," is well worth consideration by 
those responsible for the organization and procedures of such gatherings. An 
influential and beloved teacher, his many services to his university included the 
notable strengthening of its library. He was a member of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium, grand officier of the order of Léopold, officier of the Légion d'Honneur, 
and honorary professor in several foreign universities. 


Frank Maloy Anderson, professor emeritus at Dartmouth College, died in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, on April 26, at the age of ninety. He was born in Omaha, 
Nebraska, February 3, 1871, and graduated from the University of Minnesota in 
1894 where he served as assistant professor and professor of history from 1898 
to 1914. From 1914 to 1941 he was professor at Dartmouth. He devoted the years 
of his retirement, until his health failed, to research, much of it in the Library of 
Congress. 

His early special field of study was diplomatic history, and during the First 
World War he produced a compact Handbook. of the Diplomatic History of 
Europe, Asia and Africa, 1870-1914, which was published by the Department of 
State and led to his appointment.as expert in the United States Commission to the 
Paris Peace Conference of 1918. The following year he was commissioned a mem- 
ber of the Army Educational Corps, which supervised the education in French 
universities of ‘American soldiers awaiting transportation to the United States. 
‚Later he devoted much attention to the history of the Civil War and to the life 
of Lincoln, especially to the period between the latter's election and inauguration. 
Intrigued by the anonymous authorship of the "Diary of a Public Man," he 
undertook an exhaustive search into the various possibilities. He reached the 
conclusion that the author was Sam Ward, elder brother of Julia Ward Howe, 
and wrote a detailed account of his investigation, which was published in 1948: 
The Mystery of a Public Man, An Historical Detective Story. This substantia! 
volume revealed Anderson’s very considerable powers of critical analysis and an 
exceedingly interesting and readable literary style. . 

Shortly before his death Anderson presented to the. Manuscript Division of 
the Library of Congress the vast collection of his research notes, made over many 
years in the United States and abroad. These relate to many subjects, the majority 
of which, judging from bulk, appear to be on the history of European countries. 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the Civil War and Lincoln, and the 
“Diary of a Public Man.” 

Frank Anderson was a devoted member of the American ‘Historical Associa- 
tion. Elected in 1897, he probably held the record for attendance at its annual 
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` meetings, and in his will left a bequest to the Association. He served on various 


committees and as a member of the Executive Council, 1917-1920. He was also 
an active member of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association and of Phi 
Beta Kappa. In 1953 the University of Minnesota conferred upon him its Achieve- 


^ ment Award. He contributed articles and numerous reviews of high quality to 


the American Historical Review and other historical journals. His students, espe- 
cially those who took his advanced courses, considered him a notable teacher, and 
he rendered exceedingly important service to the library of Dartmouth College - 
as chairman of the Library Committee. A man of strong feelings, he had many 

friends. 


Irving Stoddard Kull, former chairman of the department of history at Rut- 


' gers University, died July 24, at the age of seventy-seven. He was the author of 


New Jersey, A History. 
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American Foreign Policy and the 
Blessings of Liberty 


SAMUEL FLacc Bemis* 


S historians debate about the philosophy of history, and philosophers 
Á reason about the meaning of history, and even the meaning of mean- 
ing, cannot most of us agree that history, among its other great attributes, has 
a certain usefulness? A principal service of history is that, by extending our 
experience, individually and universally, back beyond the touch of our own 
lifetime, it fortifies our judgment in dealing with problems of the present and 
measuring our hopes for the future—I will not say in shaping the future. Of 
course our historical experience must be validated by critical scholarship. The 
experience must also be appraised and reappraised in relation to the ever- 
changing present as we move along toward the future. Like all social proc- 
esses, the evolution and practice of foreign policy takes place in space and 


* Mr. Bemis, Sterling Professor Emeritus of Diplomatic History and Inter-American Relations 
at Yale University, gave this presidential address at the American Historical Association annual 
dinner, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., December 29, 1961. 
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time. In the case of the United States it would seem to be in widening space 
and shortening time. It takes place in space and time, but it must also be 
measured in terms of human values. 

Can the diplomatic history of the United States strengthen our judgment 
in facing the problems of today which include nothing less than the survival 
of our nation and the principles we have stood for in the world? Only if we 
relate our historical experience to the successive stages of world politics and 
power in which American diplomacy has operated for better or worse for 
nearly two centuries. Ánd only if we measure the history of American foreign 
policy in terms of the fundamental purposes and values of our life as a na- 
tion and our determination as a people to preserve them. 

We have been hearing much these days about the necessity of a national 
purpose and the formulation of national goals for the good life. As if the 
national purpose had not long since been stated in the principles of our Decla- 
ration of Independence— “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and in 
the preamble to our Constitution: “to form a more perfect Union, establish _ 
Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, promote the general Welfare, and secure 
the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity. . . .” 

This basic statement describes the original raison d’être of our nation. “In 
every period," to quote Leonard Krieger on Karl Marx, "the kind of activity 
with which men are most concerned—which they consider the most important 
—gives tone and color to the rest... .”* It was liberty which set the tone and 
gave color to the activities of our countrymen at the beginning of our nation. 
The Blessings of Liberty were the fundamental "rights of Englishmen" 
stemming from colonial charters and evolving through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries by American constitutional custom which appropriated 
for itself the British parliamentary Bill of Rights of 1688. These freedoms of 
the individual are the values for which the United States has stood through- 
out its history in tbe shifting configurations of power and politics in the 
world of nations. They are the values which we invoke today, now, for all 
our citizens. They are also in varying degree the values of the remaining 
free peoples of the world. “With us, and throughout all history,” wrote Albert 
Camus shortly before his death, “they deny servitude, falsehood and terror"? 
These values are our birthright of liberty, “laws, freedom, faith in God,” as 
sounds the old hymn, "out of ages richly poured." 

We have not lacked a clear purpose as a nation. What we seem to have been 
lacking is a continued consciousness of that purpose, of these congenital Bless- 


T Krieger, “The Use of Marx for History," Political Science Quarterly, LXXV (Sept. 
1960), 360. 
2 Albert Camus, The Rebel (New York. 1959), 283. 
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ings of Liberty. What we seem to have been losing is the hardened will to 
make them prevail at all costs in the historically shifted strategy of American 
defense and diplomacy. As far as goals for the good life are envisioned, they 
depend on the survival of liberty. 

As through the long ages of geology, movements of the earth’s land 
masses have wrought compelling changes in the number and configuration 
of the continents, in their identity, in their climate, and in the creatures living 
on them, so throughout the history of international relations, changes in the 
balance of power have affected the configuration, number, identity, and policy 
of nations and their peoples in the shorter period of human history. Govern- 
ments have had to adapt themselves to such geopolitical alterations or sink 
amid the strife of nations. These shifts, sometimes gradual, sometimes sudden 
and revolutionary as in the history of geology, have hitherto served the diplo- 
matic historian as landmarks, helping him, as the strata of the earth’s crust 
assist the geologist, to tell where we as a nation came from, where we have 
been, where we are now, and perhaps, but only perhaps, the direction in which 
we may be moving from here. 

May I suggest that in the history of American foreign policy there are five 
major stages or shifts presenting themselves slowly, or suddenly, that can en- 
gage our attention here: the three long centuries that produced the European 
state system before the American Revolution; the quick era of revolution and 
emancipation, 1776-1823; the century after 1815 of isolation and security; the 
new picture of power and politics that appeared at the end of the nineteenth 
century as a prelude to the world wars of the twentieth century; and the 
present cold war at the beginning of our swiftly moving atomic age. 


The first great geopolitical shift with which the historian of American 
foreign policy need concern himself, but which merely requires mention 
here, was from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. It led to the discovery and 
colonization of the New World coincidentally with the appearance of the na- 
tional states of Portugal, Spain, Holland, France, and England on the Atlantic 
fringe of the new European system. We may bracket with the years 1492-1776 
the age of European dynastic and colonial wars, toward the end of which 
emerged the independence of the United States in revolt against British sov- 
ereignty with the aid of the French alliance. 


Our national independence introduced a second major alteration in the 
configuration of power. The era of emancipation embraced three violent po- 
litical revolutions in the Western world and their sequela of wars: the North 
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American Revolution, the French Revolution, and the Latin American revo- 


lutions. 


Thanks to the necessities of Great Britain and Spain in the wars of the 
French Revolution, President Washington, that wise, patriotic leader with far- 
secing vision and sound judgment, slow thinking, perhaps, but by no means 
a “bewildered” or senile statesman as some would picture him, was able to 
preserve American neutrality and to liberate American territory in the Old 
Northwest from British occupation by his treaty of 1794 with Great Britain, 
and to open the Mississippi to the sea and free the Old Southwest from Spanish 
occupation by his treaty of 1795 with Spain. These were the first two treaties 
negotiated by the new national government—that was George Washington’s 
constant word for it, “national.” 

There were other large windfalls for the United States coming out of the 
European cyclone. Thanks to immediate concerns in Europe during Jeffer- 
son’s presidency, Napoleon Bonaparte had to abandon his plans for re-estab- 
lishment of a French colonial empire in the Mississippi Valley. The resulting 
Louisiana Procurement—to use Edward Channing’s fitting phrase—doubled 
the territory of the United States overnight within little more than a quarter 
century after the Declaration of Independence. 

Napoleon’s usurpation in Spain furnished the pretext for the Latin Ameri- 
can revolutions. To preserve the neutrality of the United States in Spain’s 
colonial war and in the vain hope of keeping the republic of the north from 
recognizing the independence of the new states of the south, Ferdinand VII's 
restored monarchy signed the so-called Transcontinental Treaty of 1819, 
placing Florida under the American flag and explicitly recognizing, for the 
first time by a foreign power, the sovereign position of the United States on 
the Pacific Coast. Soon thereafter, out of Anglo-American concerns over the 
possibility of European intervention in Latin America, came the independent 
pronouncement of President Monroe—behind the wooden wall of the British 
navy to be sure, but with what Dexter Perkins calls a “bold republican tone.” 

These great and happy successes did not come to pass within the neu- 
trality desired by the fathers of American foreign policy. Neutrality in the 
general wars of Europe we have never been able perfectly to enjoy. Some- 
how when these wars extended to the oceans, they ceased to be “ordinary” 
wars confined strictly to their own continent such as George Washington en- 
visioned in his Farewell Address. The neutrality of the United States broke 
down twice in the first half century of its independence, as it has collapsed 
twice again during the last half century. 

Even during the two wars that signalized the first two collapses ‘of 
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American neutrality, the United States did not seek to make an alliance with 
its enemy's enemy: with Great Britain against France during the "quasi 
war" of 1798-1800, or with Napoleon in the second war with Great Britain 
of 1812-1815. Experience of the fathers with the entanglements of the life- 
saving French alliance of the Revolution confirmed their aversion, and the 
distrust of their sons, to any more entangling alliances. This distrust’ dom- 
inated American foreign policy in the next hundred years of world politics. 

On the whole the newly established policy had responded tolerably well, 
under the leadership of natural statesmen, to the international politics of the 
era of emancipation. 


The peace settlements at Ghent and at Vienna presaged another shift in 
our geopolitical center of gravity: across the continent, from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi Valley and on to the Pacific Ocean. During the century of iso- 
lation that followed, the security of an expanding nation was maintained with 
the smallest of standing armies, little more than a force for pacification and 
domination of the Indian tribes, and with a correspondingly small navy, armed 
forces less than those of even the smallest European powers. Of course, I do 
not speak of the improvisations of armies and navies during the war with 
Mexico or during the sectional War for Southern Independence, forces 
promptly demobilized after the conflicts were over. 

Granted the preservation of the Union, the greatest achievement of Ameri- 
can nationality during the nineteenth century was expansion of the nation 
across the empty continent to the shore of the “other ocean.” It established the 
territorial basis of the United States as a world power and a bastion of free- 
dom today. Thanks to the European wars and their aftermath in the Old 
World and the New, and the continued collisions of European friendships 
and enmities, the United States was able to redouble its national territory 
within scarcely a half century after the treaties of Ghent and Vienna. This 
continental consummation occurred during a period of what Professor C. 
Vann Woodward so nicely calls “free security.” It was during the long period 
of comparative peace on the great oceans that the high objectives of American 
foreign policy were carried forward and largely achieved. 

One international war did feature the rounding out of the Transcontinental 
Republic, otherwise expansively perfected by peaceful diplomacy between 1783 
and 1867. It would be generally agreed, I suppose, on both sides of the Rio 
Grande, that the War of 1846-1848 between the United States and Mexico— 
not the only war between two American countries fought during this period 
—might have been avoided if the two nations had been pledged to the 
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Mexican-American, inter-American, and United Nations peace machinery 
of the twentieth century. Historians and statesmen in the United States from 
John Quincy Adams, William Jay, and Abraham Lincoln to Woodrow Wil- 
son, Justin Smith, and Eugene Barker have debated the justice of the war with 
Mexico, none with perfect objectivity. But I have nor been able to find any 
American today who would wish to repudiate President Polk’s foreign policy 
and the Civil War that followed by handing back to Mexico the territory 
purchased by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and the succeeding Gadsden 
Purchase. What an excitement such a suggestion stirred up in 1917 when the 
Zimmerman telegram proposed officially that Germany, Japan, and Mexico 
unite to take back the “lost provinces”! 

The reasons for the easy successes of the United States during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries were: our "detached and distant position," to 
use the familiar words of Washington's Farewell Address; Europe's distresses 
America's advantage, certainly sensed by our early statesmen, more clearly 
realized by the historian today; and the position of Canada, at first in effect a 
hostage—if such were needed—for Anglo-American peace during the British 
century, in our later times a friendly accouplement of Anglo-American solidar- 
ity and alliance in the turbulent twentieth century. There were other, more 
irenic factors that benignly colored the geopolitical position of Canada. Cul- 
tural sympathies, demographical affinities, and economic relationships bonded 
the peoples of the United States and Canada increasingly to peace. And there 
was the ever-peaceful disposition of the Canadian people and their own un- 
preparedness for war. Certainly no war with the United States would ever 
have arisen from them, or from any significant segment of them. 

So American foreign policy adapted itself with easy instinct to the im- 
mensely favorable configuration of world politics during the last three quarters 
of the nineteenth century. We were so safe and foolproof that we did not need 
much of a policy. Some wiseacres thought we did not even need diplomatic 
representation abroad. Oh, wondrous century, so fortuitously fortunate for 
our nation! Oh, happy, golden, bygone years of safety, in lucky innocence, 
apart from the world around us! 

During the nineteenth century, that is, after 1815, the danger to our nation 
was from within. Is it not a demonstration of the foolproof position of the 
United States that we were able uniquely to indulge in a great civil war with- 
out any permanent lesion to our foreign policy? But does the diplomatic ex- 
perience of that century fortify our judgment in dealing with the problems 
of this century and measuring our hopes for the future? 
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The happy age of isolation and continental contentment approached its 
end over the historical "watershed" of the 1890’. The fourth great geo- 
political shift in the axis of American foreign policy and diplomacy was from 
east-west to north-south: to the isthmus of Central America and its outlying 
island citadels in both oceans. 

An unprecedented phenomenon in world politics set the shift in motion 
toward the end of the century: the sudden appearance of three new world 
powers—Germany, the United States, and Japan. The advent of two of these 
powers, each with a first-class army and building toward a first-class navy, 
was of great portent for the third power, the United States, as well as for the 
British Empire at its apogee. 

Neither Germany nor Japan had a friendly hostage, like Canada, for 
peaceful relations with the United States; on the contrary, the United States 
had presented Japan with a future hostage when it acquired Alaska in 1867 
and with an immediate one when it took over the Philippine Islands in 1898. 
Japan could threaten Alaska and the Philippines; Germany conceivably could 
threaten our Atlantic coast and the Caribbean. Against these possibilities the 
United States depended on its new one-ocean navy to meet Germany in the 
Atlantic (in case of British neutrality), or Japan in the Pacific. An American 
canal under American control against all comers became more imperative 
than ever as a waterway through which to pass the navy from one ocean to 
the other as circumstances might require. No one at the turn of the century, 
not even Alfred Thayer Mahan, dreamed of a simultantous two-ocean war. 

One may feel that it was the isthmian question that animated the Ex- 
pansionists of 1898. They found the popular hysteria over Cuba convenient 
to their "large policy" of securing control of the strategic radius of the future 
canal. Strategic designs, public opinion, and the pressure of party politics 
combined to push the reluctant President McKinley into the Cuban-Spanish- 
American War which resulted in the liberation of Cuba and the ejection of 
Spain from the New World. It also led to the utterly unanticipated acquisition 
of the Philippine Islands and all the then uncharted complications for the 
United States that followed in the Far East. In various essays published during 
the first decade of the present century Captain Mahan laid down his famous 
dicta for the policy of the United States as a world power, which one is 
tempted to put into capsule form: in America, predominance; in Asia, co- 
operation; in Europe and Africa, abstention. So great was the weight of tra- 
dition that Mahan did not, nor did any other student of strategy that I know 
of, venture to combine these three separate concepts into a global strategy. 
So heavy were the precepts of an age of successful isolation that only a 
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handful of political thinkers on this side of the water, such as Mahan, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the young diplomat Lewis Einstein, and perhaps Colonel E. 
M. House, could take in the implications for the United States of an upset in 
the world balance of power from a German victory in any war with Great 
Britain. Even Theodore Roosevelt turned his attention altogether to domestic 
reform by 1912. In the presidential campaign of that year neither Roosevelt's 
New Nationalism nor Wilson's New Freedom said much about foreign 
policy or military preparedness. When war unexpectedly broke out in the 
Old World only two years later, it did not alarm our people very much at 
first; it seemed so remote, like a fiery collision between two distant stars of 
another system. Woodrow Wilson enjoined his countrymen to be neutral in 
thought as well as deed. 

One thing might have been obvious as this war developed: if Germany 
won, the United States had much to lose from the altered balance of power, 
as weighed in terms of the future security of the Republic and the values it 
stood for in the world; if Great Britain and its allies won, there was nothing 
to fear, at least in the Atlantic world—this indeed was proven by the event. 

One would like to believe that Wilson perceived this geopolitical problem 
clearly—as did Theodore Roosevelt begin to see it when in 1915 he turned 
again to foreign policy as a better issue in domestic politics than internal re- 
form. One would like to conclude that Wilson weighed alternatives and de- 
termined to throw in the weight of the United States on the side of national 
security and basic Anglo-American freedoms. Instead, Wilson, with the sup- 
port of a majority of his countrymen, clung during three years to the old for- 
mulas of previous decades. All within the realm of neutrality he adopted a 
choice of neutral policy which insisted on holding Germany to "strict ac- 
countability"—rather than later adjudication—for damage to neutral Ámeri- 
can lives and property caused by illegal attacks by German submarines on 
belligerent merchant ships, whether unarmed or armed, and finally on neutral 
American unarmed merchant ships. That choice is what eventually precipi- 
tated a combination of other well-known factors—economic, psychological, and 
political—into the third breakdown of American neutrality when Wilson 
proved unable to bring about a negotiated peace between the opposing bel- 
ligerents. 

German unrestricted submarine warfare finally torpedoed Wilson’s policy 
of neutrality. The captured German archives have clarified the now waning 
controversy raised by the disillusioned revisionists of 1929-1938. The recent 
studies from those archives by Karl E. Birnbaum and by Ernest R. May 
have reinforced the conclusions presented by Charles Seymour a generation 
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ago based on the findings of the committee of the German Reichstag in- 
vestigating the causes of the first war and the first defeat, which investi- 
gation used the same documents. In the last analysis international law, and 
the reaction of the United States, played no role in the decision of the 
German high command to resort to unrestricted submarine warfare against 
belligerent and neutral shipping alike; the only way—so they were fatally 
persuaded—to bring Britain to her knees within three months was to cut off 
her overseas carriage, no matter how. 

For the United States the real and surpassing value of the victory over 
Germany in 1918 was temporary preservation of the Blessings of Liberty 
behind a safe balance of power in the Atlantic world, followed by a diplomatic 
adjustment with Japan that at least promised to preserve a balance in the 
Pacific. 

After Versailles and after the Washington treaties of 1922, when the New 
World again seemed secure from danger overseas, east or west, the United 
States during the Republican Restoration reverted to the traditional Wash- 
ingtonian, Adamsonian, and Monrovian foreign policy that had worked so 
successfully in a bygone geopolitical age. The thoughts and plans of our mili- 
tary strategists came to regard the intervention of 1917-1918 in Europe as an 
accident—this conclusion notwithstanding realization by the same thinkers 
that the balance of power and America's security had hinged on events across 
the Atlantic? 

Thus the United States, out of traditions going back to another age only 
temporarily interrupted by the First World War, of its own free will helped 
to jettison the victory of 1918. It demobilized its army; it limited its naval 
forces by treaty, and by example. This reversion to isolation was an instinctive 
adaptation to a deceptive picture of peace soon to disappear as foreign dictators 
rose to challenge the balance of power in a new and even more terrible war. 
Our teachers and our preachers, our statesmen and our legislators, even our 
military planners, and some of our own historians, had taken a mistaken 
measure of American foreign policy. The resulting neutrality legislation only 
served, so to speak, to keep us out of the First World War. American neu- 
trality broke down again—the fourth breakdown in our history, within two 
or three years after the neutrality legislation of 1935-1937. 

Scarcely had the Second World War been fought and won in a desperate 
trial of heroism and arms by the victorious Allies, when a new historical re- 
visionism in the United States raised its head over the disaster of Pearl Harbor 


3 Fred Greene, “The Military View of American National Policy, 1904-1940,” American 
Historical Review, LXVI (Jan. 1961), 354-77. 
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to gainsay the foreign policy of Franklin D. Roosevelt, even as revisionists 
in the previous generation had repudiated Wilson's policy. 

Since 1945 historical writers have pursued the subject of the United States 
and the Second World War, pursued it not without polemics, oppugnation, 
prejudice, passion, and personal pain. In surveying these historiographical 
battles, we must remember that again, in 1939, there was much to lose, per- 
haps everything to lose, in case of a victory of the Axis Powers. It is difficult 
to see how there can be any doubt but that the United States and the whole 
Western Hemisphere would have been in great peril, whether immediate 
or proximate, had President Roosevelt stood by with arms folded around the 
new neutrality laws and permitted Hitler, Mussolini, and Japan to have 
overturned the balance of power by a defeat of Great Britain and the Com- 
monwealth whether in the Atlantic or the Pacific, Southeast Asia, India, or 
Australia. .. 

The new revisionists, notably Charles A. Beard, did not fail to point out 
that after waging the Second World War at a terrible cost we now face a 
greater danger than ever. Who would deny this fearsome fact? But the 
presence of new danger, as Professor Eugene C. Murdock has reminded us— _ 
along with the Germans*—is no argument against the liquidation of the 
old. Could we have lived on as a free nation preserving the Blessings of 
Liberty, with allies to join our effort, if Nazi Germany and Imperial Japan 
(not to mention Mussolini's Italy) had won the Second World War? 

Our great miscalculation, if one may so presume to say, in the diplomacy 
of the Second World War came not from Roosevelt's courageous—however 
disingenuous to the voters—departure from neutrality to preserve the birth- 
right of our forefathers at the risk of a global war, but from his misjudgment 
of the nature and forces of Soviet policy, from his naive assumption that he 
could cooperate with Russian revolutionary power once the Soviet Union no 
longer had need for such cooperation, once it stood victoriously on the World 
Island of Eurasia. The hunchful and hopeful President relied on the policy 
of Teheran and Cairo, already antiquated by the rush of events in Europe and 
Asia. After Yalta, traditional American foreign policy toward China col- 
lapsed on tbe continent of Asia. Where is the Open Door now? 


Once again, after the complete defeat and surrender of the Axis Powers in 
1945, the New World seemed safe, as it had seemed so safe after the First 
World War, and there was again a disposition to withdraw our forces from 


* Rugene C. Murdock, "Zum Eintritt der Vereinigten Staaten in der Zweiten Weltkrieg," 
Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, IV (Jan. 1956), 100. 
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Europe and Asia and this time to trust our destiny to a new league of nations. 
The United States pinned its hopes to the flag of the United Nations—to 
quote President Truman. This illusion of safety was short lived. To use the 
words of James B. Conant: “The coup d'état in Prague, the Berlin Blockade, 
the Korean War demonstrated the kind of world in which we lived, a divided 
world; and the division was broad and deep. The issue was freedom.”* 

The Soviet Harvest—apt phrase of Langer and Gleason—at the end of the 
Second World War introduced the latest and most sudden new configuration 
of power. Accompanying this latest geopolitical shift, the most revolutionary 
change for the strategy of American defense and diplomacy, is the following 
complex of phenomena completely altering the position of the United States 
in the world: 


(x) The scientific and technological revolution of our times which mush- 
roomed into the atomic age at Alamagordo at 5:30 a.m. on July 16, 1945. 

(2) Disintegration of the old empires of the nineteenth and twentieth 
_centuries—German, Japanese, Italian, British, French, Dutch, and Belgian— 

and replacement of their colonies by many new nations with Western ideas 
and desires but also weak enough to produce a widening vacuum of power. 

(3) Substitution of a new Red imperialism controlling and oppressing 
adjacent satellites even more imperiously than the Western empires ever 
ruled their overseas colonies in Asia and Africa. It is a new and bitter system 
of colonization, now spreading to the Western Hemisphere in defiance of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

(4) The risen tide of color. 

(5) Regrouping of the former world powers subsidiary to two opposing 
superpowers that face each other and each other’s allies on three fronts: at 
the hither rim of the two great oceans at each end of a new geopolitical axis 
bending over the North Pole. 

(6) Potential military supremacy of Soviet Russia, allied with Communist 
China, on the World Island. 

(7) The end of the freedom of the seas, and the threatened naval suprem- 
acy of Russia sallying forth from her land mass to the great oceans with a 
powerful fleet of submarines and all the implications of offshore nuclear 
bombardment of our cities on both coasts as well as destruction of surface 
vessels, whether obsolete navies or helpless merchant marine. 

(8) A balance of terror in the air and in space beyond the atmosphere 
which still preserves a precarious balance between freedom and slavery in the 
world. 

5 The Defense of Freedom (Stamford, Conn., 1960). 
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Beyond these revolutionary factors in the shifting international configura- 
tion of our times is another even more dynamic factor of incalculable implica- 
tions: the great population explosion of the pullulating peoples of this globe. 

To meet the rapidly developing picture of the atomic age, the United 
States after the Second World War embarked on a diplomatic revolution. Tt 
repledged itself, within the newly chartered Organization of American States, 
against intervention by any one state, directly or indirectly, within the inter- 
nal or external affairs of another American state, or by any group of states 
except in accordance with existing treaties, one of which was the Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance of 1947. At astronomical expense it 
lavished upon friend and foe, for their rehabilitation beyond the standards of 
1939 and for their armament or rearmament, a sum of billions of dollars 
greater than the total ever extracted in all former wars from the vanquished 
by the victors—and the stream flows on and on toward over a hundred billion 
dollars. It developed disparate and subtly qualified regional, and bilateral, de- 
fensive alliances with at least forty-four nations within the United Nations, 
based on the putative historical lessons of past world wars. 

History taught, so the argument ran, that if the Imperial German gov- 
ernment had realized that the United States would become identified with 
Great Britain and her allies, there would have been no war in 1914; that if 
the United States had been a member of the first League of Nations there 
would not have been any Second World War. However all that may or may 
not have been, history also argued, so it was urged, that Hitler certainly 
would not have ventured war in 1939 if he had known that Germany would 
have to fight the United States and Great Britain firmly leagued with the 
Western nations in a revived system of collective security. Therefore Stalin 
and his successors—men did not yet think of Mao Tse-tung and his successors 
—would know better, from the lessons of the German and Japanese catas- 
trophes, than to start a third world war. 

This conclusion based on might-have-beens from the two world wars 
proves by no means to be a conclusive lesson of history. It is not at all certain 
that what might—or might not—have stayed Imperial Germany in 1914, or 
given pause to Hitler's Germany in 1939, will now stay Khrushchev and/or 
Red China from setting off another world war, or from winning the global 
fruits of victory undamaged by another war, simply by softening up the 
Western nations and peacefully overbuilding them in armed power until the 
victims, frightened and nerveless, accept the coils of tyranny in order to avoid 
a nuclear war. 
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How has our foreign policy and diplomacy adapted itself to this last and 
most momentous shift of all? It is too early to measure the success of our 
diplomacy in the cold war, much as one might be tempted to do so. Certainly 
there are steps that we would not take if we had the opportunity to do things 
over again. Certainly we have neglected to take some steps that manifestly 
we should have taken. But so far as one can gauge the present, it would seem 
that the American diplomatic revolution—most striking in all the history of 
diplomacy—was at least a nonpartisan response to the new requirements of 
the "prolonged and complex struggle" which President Eisenhower in his 
farewell telecast so soberly and poignantly bequeathed to his successor. 

Whether our new alliances marshal united power at home and abroad and 
morale sufficient to stop the new aggressors is indeed a vital question. Whether 
by these commitments we have overextended our military power beyond the 
capacity of our allies and ourselves to deploy on exterior lines to all the danger 
spots is for our military authorities to answer. But would not history since 
ancient times lead its votaries to question whether money, however mas- 
sively, helpfully, and generously bestowed, can be substituted for foresight, 
for work, pride, sacrifice, courage, or valor, either in the giver or the taker? 
Ánd does not a policy of containment by its very nature yield the initia- 
tive to the revolutionary aggressor? Really it has not contained all around 
the World Island of Eurasia. Meanwhile, time has been on the side of the 
Communists. They have crushed Hungary, with impunity. They have pushed 
into Laos, despite SEATO. 'They have jumped the Near East over NATO 
and CENTO and reached into Africa to compound chaos in the Congo. 
They have leaped the Atlantic over OAS to establish another Communist 
front in Cuba, a fourth front for the United States to defend at our very 
doorstep. In Eastern Ásia the Open Door has closed. In the Western Hemi- 
sphere, is the Monroe Doctrine dead, as Khrushchev said? 

Surely the history of our foreign policy in relation to the successive pos- 
tures of power in the world shows that during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the United States profited adventitiously from the highly favorable 
circumstances of a secure and prosperous isolation. Surely this fortunate age 
cannot recur. America no longer enjoys a detached and distant position—on 
the contrary. Europe's distresses and those of Asia and Africa are no longer 
America's advantage; they are now America’s distresses, too. Canada no 
longer is the hostage but rather the indispensable linchpin of Anglo-Ameri- 
can solidarity. 

Nor do the great wars of the first half of the twentieth century afford a 
wholly reliable experience for the global compass of our foreign policy during 
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the second half of the century in which we are now so unpropitiously pro- 
jected. “We fail to see the world in perspective,” Dean Acheson has suggested, 
"because we regard it through eyes which we have inherited from our grand- 
parents and great grandparents." From our parents, too, he might have said, 
and from our own yesterdays. 

For the world has changed much since Mr. Acheson wrote these words 
only a couple of years ago—witness Cuba. "The world into which we were 
born is gone,” declared President Julius A. Stratton as the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology reached its centenary last spring; “we have little or no 
idea of the world into which our children may grow to maturity. It is this 
rate of change, even more than change itself that is the dominant fact of our 
time." Things are changing so rapidly—just look at the moon!—that I have 
been worried lest they should change to stultify these remarks since they were 
submitted to the American Historical Review, in September, for publication 
in the January 1962 issue. 

In this rapidly changing world does liberty, does freedom still set the tone 
and give color to our major activities, as it did in the days of our nation's 
founders when they bequeathed its blessings to us? Take the tone of the 
academic world. Have not our social studies been tending overmuch to self- 
study—to what is the matter with us rather than to perils and strengths that 
test our liberty? Too much self-study, too much self-criticism is weakening 
to a people as it is to an individual. There is such a thing as a national neu- 
rosis. A great people’s culture, Alfred North Whitehead reminded us, begins 
to decay when it commences to examine itself. 

A great and virile people, Theodore Roosevelt's characterization of the 
American people, can also waste itself away when it turns to massive self- 
indulgence. In self-study and self-indulgence we have been losing sight of our 
national purpose rather than failing to have one. During the letdown of the 
last fifteen years we have been experiencing the world crisis from soft seats 
of comfort, debauched by mass media of sight and sound, pandering for 
selfish profit to the lowest level of our easy appetites, fed full of toys and gew- 
gaws, our military preparedness held back by insidious strikes for less work 
and more pay, our manpower softened in will and body in a climate of amuse- 
ment. Massive self-indulgence and massive responsibility do not go together. 
A great nation cannot work less and get more, with fun for all, in today’s 
stern posture of power. 

How can our lazy social dalliance and crooning softness compete with the 
stern discipline and tyrannical compulsion of subject peoples that strengthen 


ê Dean Acheson, “The Premises of American Policy," Orbis, III (Fall 1959), 268. 
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the aggressive sinews of our malignant antagonist? Only if we can freely 
sacrifice for the Blessings of Liberty what they are forced to sacrifice for the 
compulsions of tyranny. 

If the measurement of American foreign policy in space and time through- 
out our history offers little precedent for meeting the challenge of revolution- 
ary changes in today's global picture, there is one thing sure in this crisis of 
our national life: the unchanging value of our inheritance of freedom, as we 
confront the dilemma of our times. 

The dilemma of our times, in this latest and fateful Gestalt of world 
power, is whether to stand firmly in defense of the Blessings of Liberty at 
the risk of a third world war that may destroy civilization and with it all 
human freedom and dignity, or to accept Communist revolution and slavery 
that would also destroy those same precious freedoms and leave the world 
materially intact under new masters. We still pray that there may be a middle 
way for freedom. But in the face of the two extremes of this dilemma 
Bertrand Russell advocates, and too many with him on both sides of the 
Atlantic, even after the lessons of Hungary, Tibet, and Cuba, accepting 
Soviet mastery rather than standing fast for the Rights of Englishmen and 
the Rights of Man, that is, for the Blessings of Liberty. This is a counsel of 
defeatism for all we hold dear. 

For if we stand, to quote a book review of September last year, “com- 
mitted in every fiber of our being not merely to protect our nation but also to 
struggle for the cause of freedom on the world scene,” we may win, and win 
without a final Armageddon of the globe. 'To quote an utterance of the same 
author four months later: “. . . proud of our ancient heritage—we shall pay 
any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, support any friend or oppose 
any foe in order to assure the survival and success of liberty." 

The historian of the future, if there is to be such, will have to decide, in 
taking the historical measure of American foreign policy, whether the people 
in this government of the people, by the people, and for the people, and also 
the peoples of other allied governments, had, as well as the power and unity, 
the social discipline, the spirit of sacrifice, the nerve and the courage to guard 
for themselves and their posterity the Blessings of Liberty. 


Y John F. Kennedy, in review of B. H. Liddell Harts book, Deterrent or Defense, in Saturday 
Review, Sept. 3, 1960, 17-18. 


The Authenticity of the Themistocles Decree 
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RARELY does the historian of classical Greece acquire such a spectacular 
document as the stone inscription that Professor M. H. Jameson has recently 
discovered and edited.” It purports to record a united group of measures 
passed, on the motion of Themistocles, by the Athenian assembly in 480 2.c. 
This document will be widely discussed and if accepted will entail revising 
part of the history of the Persian Wars, especially concerning the campaign 
of 480. It therefore seems imperative to draw attention to historical problems 
arising from the new text and to lose no time in pointing out difficulties that 
warn against accepting everything in it as clearly authentic? Interpretation 
and evaluation of this new document raise questions of historical method that 
are not limited to Greek history and epigraphy. | 
The document prescribes that Athenians and resident aliens, in repelling 
the Persian invasion, shall remove their women and children from Athens to 
the town of 'Troizen (where the inscription was found in 1959); elderly men 
shall withdraw to the island of Salamis. Minute instructions are then given 
about the manning of two hundred ships whose commanders must have cer- 
tain qualifications and shall be chosen by lot. Half these ships shall proceed to 
the promontory of Ártemisium on the island of Euboea to intercept the enemy 
(an indecisive naval battle was in fact fought here); the other one hundred 
shall lie in wait near Salamis “and the rest of Attica" to guard the home ter- 
ritory. The decree then records that men ostracized in earlier years shall go 
to Salamis and wait for public action on their cases. Here the text breaks off. 
'The problem of authenticity is raised immediately by the fact that the 


* Mr. Chambers, whose field of interest is Greek history, is an assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. He is the coauthor of a forthcoming book, “Aristotle's History 
of Athenian Democracy.” 

1M. H. Jameson, “A Decree of Themistokles from Troizen,” Hesperia, XXIX (No. 2, 1960) 
198-223; see his article, “Waiting for the Barbarian," Greece and Rome, ad ser., VIII (No. 
I, 1961), 5-18. 

2 The decree is, at least, an ancient inscription. By "authentic" I mean “a substantially ac- 
curate copy of a decree actually passed in 480." I have not attempted to draw firm conclusions 
from the wording of the text, since we have too few documents from the early fifth century to 
be able to deny that a given phrase could have been used. Conversely, seemingly archaic locu- 
tions (for example, the cult name Zeus Pankrates, line thirty-nine, found especially in Aeschylus, 
who wrote in the earlier fifth century) could have been selected deliberately by the composer 
and do not prove authenticity. I must, however, record the impression that the rhetorical and 
patriotic language does not resemble that of a genuine public resolution. 
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recovered stone is not an inscription dating from the fifth century s.c. It was 
actually inscribed much more than a century after the alleged event. Jameson 
(page 209) dates the inscription in its present form between 329 and 322; even 
these years may prove to be too early after further study. Moreover, it can be 
established at once that the text is not an exact copy of a document from 480. 
The fact that the orthography has been assimilated to fourth-century practice 
is not important, but one should observe that the prescript introducing the 
motion is not in the style of the fifth century. The normal fifth-century form 
would be: *Resolved by the council and the people, such-and-such a tribe was 
on prytany,? so-and-so was secretary, so-and-so presided, so-and-so was 
archon [often omitted], so-and-so [one name only, without more specification 
—say, "Themistocles"] moved. . . .” The new decree has: “Resolved by the 
council and the people, Themistocles, son of Neocles, of the deme Phrearrhoi, 
moved... ." The addition of the patronymic and the name of Themistocles’ 
deme, together with the omission of all other usual information, reveals that 
any putative fifth-century text has been altered according to fourth-century 
form, when the names of the mover's father and deme (and much other 
precise information) were recorded.* 'T his strange form of prescript can be ex- 
plained easily if the text is not authentic? A composer of a decree in the fourth 
century could have known the names of Themistocles’ father and deme, but, 
if he was working from no fifth-century original, he could not have added 
authentic names of a tribe on prytany, a secretary, and a presiding officer. 
And since the form of the decree is suspicious, there is reason to inquire 
whether historical facts allegedly preserved have also suffered revision. 

If there were sharp contrasts between the decree and known or alleged 
facts in other sources, or instructions in the text that seem improbable on his- 
torical grounds, we should be justified in treating the new inscription with due 
caution. The well-known dispute about the authorship of the Athenian Con- 
stitution attributed (rightly, in my opinion) to Aristotle imposes another cau- 
tion. It is nearly impossible to offer binding proof that a given document is or 
is not authentic when it is a couple of millenia old. Certain evidence has in- 
deed been put forth as proving the authenticity of the text of our decree, but 
this evidence does not rule out all doubts. It is said that assigning each ship a 
captain, or trierarch, could only be characteristic of the fifth century, when 
trierarchs were active commanders. For, it is said, trierarchs in the fourth 


8 The prytaneis were a body of fifty citizens chosen from one of the ten tribes; each tribe's 
group of fíty men conducted public business for one-tenth of the year. A tribe whose repre- 
sentatives held this rotating office was the tribe on prytany duty. 

* For a discussion of the usual form of a prescript, see Günther Klaffenbach, Griechische 
Epigraphik (Göttingen, 1957), 73. 

5 On the meaning of “authentic,” sce n. 2. 
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century had predominantly financial duties, and no “forger” of that later era 
would have supposed that two hundred triremes in 480 each needed a trierarch 
assigned to it in a forthcoming battle. But in fact trierarchs continued to com- 
mand triremes at sea even in the fourth century,® and in any case a potential 
forger is likely to have read literature in which fighting trierarchs are men- 
tioned. Again, it is maintained that the decree’s use of the word taxis meaning 


"crew" (line thirty-one) is recognizably archaic, and Aeschylus (Persians 380) 


is cited as an author who used the word thus in the earlier fifth century. But 
the use of the word in our new decree does not prove that the text is archaic 
or authentic; the word means no more than “contingent,” and it is insignifi- 
cant that Aeschylus used it of crews." It often means "contingent" in the 
fourth century, as the Greek-English Lexicon shows. Hence its meaning in 
the decree suits either the fourth century or the fifth century equally well and 
allows no inference about the authenticity of the text. Further, the number of 
marines (epibatai) assigned to each ship in the decree (line twenty-four) has 
been restored as twenty. This number cannot be derived from the report of the 
historian Herodotus about the Battle of Artemisium: he gives no statistics 
for the marines serving in the battle. And Plutarch (Themistocles 14) gives a 
figure of fourteen marines on the ships at the Battle of Salamis, later in 480; 
thus the composer of the decree cannot have derived his number of marines, 
twenty to a ship, from whatever source Plutarch followed. The number of 
marines to a ship was decreased to ten during the Peloponnesian War of 431- 
404, a fact showing that the composer could not have been guided by this 
number if he knew it.? Accordingly it has been inferred that the high num- 
ber of twenty in the decree must be based on authentic data. But we have no 
statistics for the number of marines on triremes in the fourth century,? and we 
cannot exclude the possibility that twenty seemed a reasonable number to a 
fourth-century composer. Or he may have thought that the further back in 
time, the larger the number of marines on a ship. 

Thus the authenticity of the decree is still subject to verification. And its 
having been inscribed in the fourth century reminds us of the known distor- 
tions of history sometimes committed then. Few would suggest that we should 
emend our textbooks in favor of the versions given by Isocrates when he 


6 The fact that trierarchs were active commanders in the fourth century can be confirmed 
from Demosthenes, 21.163-66 and 51.11, as well as from Pseudo-Demosthenes, 50.50. 

T Aeschylus used zaxis at Prometheus Bound 129 to refer to a "contingent" of sea nymphs. 

8 For the number of marines on Athenian triremes in the Peloponnesian War, sec August 
Köster in Johannes Kromayer and Georg Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegführung der Griechen und 


Rómer (Munich, 1928), 191. 
? For the lack of evidence about the number of marines on triremes in the fourth century, 


see Köster, ibid. 
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speaks of various periods of Athenian history (in, for example, his Pana- 
thenaicus). Nor was he the only Athenian of his time capable of making his- 
torical errors. Thucydides (1.20.2) had already warned that Athenians accepted 
many tales without scrutiny. A new text from the late fourth century (or 
later, should that not be the right date) invites suspicion. 

The major conflict between the burden of the decree and data previously 
available concerns the date when the evacuation of Attica in 480 was planned 
(and, perhaps, when it was executed). Herodotus (8.40-41) reports that the 
Athenians did evacuate their city as the Persian army and fleet advanced 
against Athens. By itself this fact is not in dispute, but the decree now edited 
implies circumstances for the evacuation that cannot easily be reconciled with 
Herodotus’ narrative; any rewriting of history entailed by the new text will 
affect this series of events most of all. The new information must therefore 
be tested with care. 

The decree, as summarized above, orders a fleet of two hundred triremes 
to be readied and half of it sent to the promontory of Artemisium to intercept 
the Persians; the Athenians are also to evacuate their women, children, and 
elders to Troizen and Salamis. The text does not make it clear whether the 
evacuation is to take place at once or only to be prepared and then carried out 
on further orders. Indeed the instruction (line twenty) to begin choosing 
trierarchs for the ships by lot “starting tomorrow” seems most odd since no 
reference point is given for identifying “tomorrow.” But, since no delay is 
prescribed, it would appear that the composer of the decree meant to order an 
immediate evacuation. This interpretation seems confirmed by the instruc- 
tions to man two hundred triremes, which would absorb forty thousand men 
(two hundred per ship: Herodotus 7.184.1, 8.17); this number of men prob- 
ably exceeded Athenian manpower in 480 or would at least have required 
every man of military age of all property classes.* The city would have been 
left defenseless. Hence the text can be best understood to envisage immediate 
evacuation. 

Now since the evacuation is ordered before (or when) the one hundred 
ships are to be sent to Artemisium (line forty-one), this flight from Attica is 
dated by the decree before the Battle of Artemisium was fought. Here we 
reach the crucial conflict with Herodotus. He relates (8.40-41) that evacuation 
of Attica was carried out after the fleet returned from Artemisium with the 
news that the battle there (and contemporaneously the heroic Jand resistance 
at Thermopylae) had failed to stop the Persians. Herodotus, then, does not 


10 The adult male citizen population of Attica in 480 is usually estimated at rather more 
than thirty thousand, the main evidence being Herodotus 5.97.2. 
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date the evacuation before Artemisium was fought, and only if he and his 
Athenian informants were completely misinformed about when Attica was 
abandoned can the decree, dating the flight before Artemisium, be accepted. 
Nor was Herodotus writing more than a century after the fact—it may be 
assumed that he composed his narrative between 445 and 430.1 He gives no 
hint that evacuation had been suggested before Artemisium, much less voted 
in a formal resolution of the assembly. And he clearly conceived the evacua- 
tion as a last minute sauve-qui-peut, which interpretation would be banished 
if we were to accept a text portraying a deliberately planned withdrawal be- 
fore Ártemisium was fought. 

Herodotus says one thing, the decree says another. It is for us to decide 
between them. Not only does the decree require us to assume that Herodotus 
was capable of misdating a massive evacuation of the largest city in Greece (as 
it were, of dating Dunkirk before the German Blitzkrieg); we must also 
believe that Athenians could be persuaded to abandon their city, homes, shops, 
and land before it was even seen whether the Persians could be stopped at 
Artemisium. Ín effect, the Athenians would have been admitting that Ar- 
temisium would be at best inconclusive (as in fact happened). Is this alleged 
vote for prior evacuation easy to accept? Removal of children from cities 
threatened by bombs is scarcely a justifying analogy for an Athenian reso- 
lution virtually writing off Artemisium some weeks (?) before this major 
battle was fought. Evacuation before the fact would, by itself, be rather un- 
likely. Set against the narrative of Herodotus, it verges on the incredible. 
There is no apparent reason why he should have got the wrong date for this 
withdrawal or why he should have been mistaken in ascertaining, in Áthens, 
that evacuation was stimulated by failure to stop the Persians. Nor can we 
fall back on the argument that the decree gives only a blueprint for evacuation, 
to be executed when finally ordered. Herodotus (as the reader will confirm 
from 8.40741) knew nothing of any such plan conceived before the battle, and 
if evacuation had in fact been planned before Artemisium, how did the. 
version ever arise in which the Athenians proclaimed a sauve-qui-peut? And 
if we are to believe that the decree is only a plan for the future, we must 
also admit that it does not say what it means. 

General improbability inheres in the alleged evacuation before Artemisium 
and Thermopylae; this improbability opens the subject of other unlikely pre- 
scriptions in the text. First, would Athenians in 480 have publicly debated and 
recorded a temporary military measure such as an order to send one hundred 


11 Felix Jacoby in August von Pauly and Georg Wissowa, Realencyclopädie, Supplementband 
2 (Stuttgart, 1913), col. 247. 
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ships to Artemisium? Generals possessed power of command and needed no 
authorization from the assembly to send ships where they pleased, nor need 
such a decision have been recorded on stone (or papyrus).” Again, assuming 
that Athenians thought the matter called for a vote in the assembly, the fact 
that 100 was not the number of triremes sent to Artemisium (rather, there 
were 147, of which sailors from the town of Plataea manned 20: Herodotus 
8.1) is to be noted, although it could be explained away. The decree's statistics, 
differing from Herodotus’, were perhaps chosen arbitrarily for the sake of 
symmetry: half of two hundred are sent to each place. 

And why should generals, in appointing trierarchs for the fleet, not do so 
directly, without recourse to the lot as commanded in the decree? There seems 
neither military reason nor any parallel for choosing ships” captains by lot. It 
would seem that this purported allotment is a retrojection of practices from 
the fourth century, when the lot was used to appoint all manner of Athenian 
magistrates (Aristotle, Const. Ath., 47 ff.). By contrast, the directions for ap- 
pointing “the petty officers" to the ships (lines twenty-six, thirty-four) are 
extremely brief. 

So far 1 have suggested that evidence of various kinds cumulatively raises 
a suspicion that the text of the decree has been tampered with or may be 
wholly a product of a later time, but this suggestion would be gratuitous if no 
reason appeared to explain why anyone would wish to create such a document. 
The apparent reason for inscribing the text in the fourth century (or later) 
was to honor Athens for her generosity to certain refugees from Troizen (well 
argued by Jameson, 207-208). Any possible altering of the text that would 
compliment Athens thus finds a ready explanation, and sheer additions could 
likewise be accounted for. It may be that such later patriotism is responsible 
for lines forty to forty-seven, the crucial portion of the text. It is here that the 
chronological difficulty between the decree and Herodotus arises, as the de- 
cree orders half the fleet to Artemisium. 

It has, however, been maintained that these lines, and their implied chro- 
nology for the evacuation, are guarantees of authenticity. If the text here is 
genuine, it refutes a claim made by Athenians and recorded by Herodotus 
(8.40) to the effect that they had expected the other Greeks to make a stand 
against the invading Persians even after the loss at Thermopylae-Artemisium. 


12 The two inscriptions concerning the expedition against Syracuse in 415 B.c. (M. N. Tod, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, Y [2d ed., Oxford, Eng., 1946], no. 77) are not necessarily parallel 
to our text. Athens by then recorded much more on stone, and the decrees are provisions for 
creating a fleet (not for manning one) and for choosing generals to lead it. Decrees were prob- 
ably copied on stone from papyrus exemplars; the city of Athens and probably all papyrus 
records there were burned in the invasion of 480, but if Athenians had wanted to take a papyrus 
copy of a text to Salamis they could have done so. 
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It was, the Athenians alleged, only because of the failure of the allies to con- 

tinue resistance that they were forced to evacuate Athens at the last minute. 

This version is repeated and expanded in later literature (references: Jameson, 

204). The text of the decree disallows this claim, since it implies that flight 

from Athens was planned and executed before the battles. And, since presum- 

ably no patriotic forger would wish to contradict the Athenian version, that 
Athens had been deserted by her allies and forced to evacuate contrary to 

plan, the decree cannot be the product of any such forger and must therefore 

be a genuine historical document. Such is the argument. But is the text of lines 

forty to forty-seven in fact discreditable to the Athenians and a version that 
could not be a patriotic fiction? The evacuation has become no longer a flight, 
inspired by panic and carried out “however one could,” as it is plausibly de- 
scribed by Herodotus (8.41). It is now portrayed as a strategic maneuver, 
planned long in advance by the far-seeing Themistocles and accepted in an 
enlightened democratic assembly. There is no suggestion of military coward- 
ice; quite the contrary, one hundred ships are to lie in wait around Salamis 
and Attica for the final action. All is in readiness. 'Thus one version—that the 
Athenians were betrayed by their allies and barely scrambled out of Attica in 
time—is replaced by another which is far from embarrassing: they had planned 
it this way from the beginning.*? Nor did Athenians, in later years, always 
prove their patriotism and bravery in 480 by pointing to this alleged “deser- 
tion” by their allies. They also took pride in having voluntarily decided to 
abandon Attica whereas no one else had the courage to do such a thing; this 
version is brought out in Thucydides (1.742) and in a speech attributed to 
Lysias (2.31-33). It would be in keeping with this tradition to have the de- 
cision taken early and deliberately, not in response to an unforeseen emer- 
gency at the last minute. 

We may also approach possible reasons for falsification by considering 
other examples of patriotic forgeries. If there were none, the casé against the 
Themistocles decree would be considerably weakened. It is well attested that 
the Persian Wars, a high point of Athenian valor, were an especially tempt- 
ing subject about which to liberalize the truth. There is, for example, the 
anecdote in Aristotle's Constitution (23.1) to the effect that the council of 
the Areopagus provided money for sailors in the Athenian fleet just before 
the Battle of Salamis and thus contributed greatly to the victory. This story 
probably comes to Aristotle from one of his conservative sources, Androtion, 
who anachronistically—and with partisan motives—magnified the role of this 


13 The authenticity of the text is not supported by the "Wooden Walls” oracle apparently 
predicting a battle at Salamis in 480 (Herodotus 7.141). This oracle may be genuine, but it 
does not prescribe evacuation to make the decisive battle possible. l 
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ancient and generally conservative body in Athenian history.'* This anecdote 
could possibly be true, but there seem to be grounds for doubt. Another his- 
torian, Cleidemus (a fourth-century contemporary of Androtion), ascribed the 
same action to "Themistocles (Frag. 21). If the truth about the matter had 
been known to all, or was readily ascertainable, probably these two opposed 
versions would not have existed side by side. 

Editorial work of this kind was not confined to literary productions or 
narrative histories. Even documents supposedly dating from the era of the 
wars were not preserved as reliably as we should wish. Plutarch (Moralia 
628 E) refers to a decree proposed by the statesman Miltiades in 490, urging 
that Athens should take aggressive action against the Persian invasion of that 
year. This decree was also in circulation during the fourth century, as the 
Themistocles decree was. Demosthenes (19.303) states that his rival Aeschines 
once read it to the assembly, and Aristotle (Rhetoric 1411 a 10) cites a phrase 
from it through quotation by another scholar. Now the curious fact is that 
Plutarch records that Miltiades’ tribe, Aiantis, was on prytany duty when the 
decree was proposed; that is, the prescript in the text known to Plutarch con- 
tained the typical phrase, "such-and-such a tribe was on prytany" (Aiantis, in 
this case). But this information is rather puzzling, for we do not find the 
prytanizing tribe recorded on inscriptions until nearly 460 s.c. It may of 
course be argued that Plutarch proves that the tribe was actually named in 
the prescript as early as 490, but it seems at least equally likely that the text 
known in the fourth century and later had been edited in this respect. 

A. document that may be dismissed as a later creation, yet still studied as 
a revealing document of the fourth century, is the alleged oath sworn before 
the Battle of Plataea, in 479 s.c., by Athenian soldiers.** The ancient creden- 
tials of this oath are like those of the Themistocles decree. Part of the oath was 
read publicly by the fourth-century orator Lycurgus (Leocr. 81), as the The- 
mistocles decree was read by Aeschines (Demosthenes 19.303; Aeschines 
also read the Miltiades decree referred to above). A copy of the “Oath before 
Plataea" was inscribed at the Attic village of Acharnae; this is the inscription 
recovered in 1932 and edited by Professor Louis Robert. The fourth-century 
historian "Theopompus (Frag. 153) denounced this “oath” as unhistorical. 

14 Felix Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, suppl. (a vols., Leiden, 1954), 
" 15 The tribe on prytany duty is first recorded in a decree concerning the city of Phaselis (Tod, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, 1, no. 32); for the date see H. T. Wade-Gery, Essays in Greek 
History (Oxford, Eng., 1958), 183, n. 1. 

18 The inscription preserving the oath at Plataea is edited by Louis Robert, Études épigraphi- 
ques et philologiques (Paris, 1938), 307-16; for this text, see also Tod, Greek Historical Inscrip- 


tions, I (Oxford, Eng., 1948), no. 204, with corrections by Georges Daux, Studies Presented 
to David Moore Robinson (2 vols., St. Louis, 1951-53), H, 775-82. 
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Perhaps his opinion does not suffice as proof, but a reading of the oath does. 
The style is inflated with religious phrases and vows, and the reference (line 
thirty-three) to Thebes as a Medizing city during the recent war will be 
recognized as an attempt to lend historical accuracy to this text. 'The inau- 
thenticity of the "oath" is indeed generally conceded. Yet this unhistorical 
document was quoted in antiquity at about the same time as the Themistocles 
decree was. 

And Plataea was the subject of another Persian War document referred 
to by Plutarch (Aristides 21); this is the so-called “Covenant of Plataea,” a 
decree allegedly moved by Aristides in 479, after the Battle of Plataea, pro- 
viding certain honors for the city and prescribing a force to be contributed by 
Greeks for a continued war against Persia. The case against the authenticity 
of this decree is best stated by the editors of the Athenian Tribute Lists, to 
whom I may refer.” These documents were composed in the fourth century 
for the general purpose of tidying up the past and sanctifying parts of it 
through creation of "contemporary" public resolutions. Whatever was edi- 
torially added in the Themistocles decree can be assigned the same motivation. 

Ányone who casts doubt on the authenticity of parts (at least) of this 
decree should be willing to offer a tentative account of what may be accepted 
from the text. The word "forgery" should be used with great care; this is not 
an example like that of someone trying to write poems in the style of Milton. 
Some of the provisions recorded may be historically accurate with reference to 
the events of 480, but not actually copied from an original text of this docu- 
ment. For example, at the end of the text it is prescribed that those who were 
ostracized in earlier years shall go to Salamis and await a decision by the 
people about their fate. We know independently that certain ostracized citizens 
were in fact recalled under amnesty, probably early in 480, by way of rallying 
able men to the defense of Athens.!? According to Plutarch (Themistocles 11) 
the decree recalling them was also moved by "Themistocles? No literary 
source mentions the order to observe a waiting period on Salamis. It is pos- 
sible that the composer of the new Themistocles decree had available a text 
of the amnesty law of 480 and worked this provision for a waiting period into 
the text of the decree he was composing. No clear reason appears for inventing 
this provision, unless patriotism suggested that the people be made to seem 
admirably judicious in dealing with the previously ostracized. We might then 


17 B. D. Meritt er al., The Athenian Tribute Lists (4 vols., Princeton, N. J., and Cambridge, 
Mass., 1939-53), III, 101-104. 

18 For the date and evidence concerning the return of the ostracized, see Georg Busolt, 
Griechische Geschichte (2d ed., 3 vols. in 4, Gotha, 1893-1904), II, 660. 

19 Both Plutarch and the new decree (line forty-five) denote the ostracized with a form of 
the verb methistemi, less common than ostrakizo. 
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accept this portion of the new.decree without subscribing to the authenticity 
of the rest. 

The first question might. be whether any decree at all was voted and 
inscribed on stone or recorded on papyrus in 480 that made evacuation official 
policy. It is not easy to set limits a priori to possible occasions for inscribing 
decrees, yet it may be suggested that Athenians did not find it necessary to 
record every decision taken publicly by recording it on stone or in archives. A 
distinction should be drawn between standing orders and resolutions for 
particular occasions. Treaties, alliances, and similar items did require inscrip- 
tions to record for the public exactly what was provided. For example, there 
is good reason to think that Solon had his codification of Attic law displayed 
on public documents in the early part of the sixth century s.c. But it is doubt- 
ful that as early as 480 Athens (or any Greek community) inscribed decrees 
providing for action on a single occasion. 

Was an inscribed decree required in 480 to enable the Athenians to evacu- 
ate their territory? Would people have bothered to make a text, whether ver- 
batim or not, after evacuation was voted in the assembly? The utility of such 
an inscription would be rather limited: people would know that they were 
invited to flee Athens and would have needed to consult no inscription to 
find this out. The same objections apply to the minute prescriptions for 
manning the fleet. Nor is the decree attested in any source before the middle 
of the fourth century, when Aeschines read it in public (Demosthenes 
19.303) 7? Jameson (pages 202 and 209-15) has collected references to and 
quotations from lines one to eighteen of the present text from Greek and 
Roman literature beginning with the fourth century, even before our copy 
was made at Troizen. It may be accidental that no reference to anything after 
the middle of line eighteen has yet been found, but it is at least striking that 
Plutarch, who can quote in his Themistocles (10) from the first lines, follows 
Herodotus in regarding the evacuation as a sauve-qui-peut. He did not know 
that it had been voted before Artemisium as part of a coherent plan. We may 
infer that his text (which might, indeed, be an excerpt) did not include the 
matter in lines forty to forty-seven, in which it is revealed that Artemisium : 
had not yet been fought. 

The issue is whether an admission of mild editing—mere revision of 


30 Herodotus (7.144.3) refers to a decision taken by the Athentans to resist the Persians, but 
it would be an overstatement to say that in this passage he is referring to, or giving an account 
of, the decree preserved in the new text. Likewise, Thucydides is not necessarily alluding to any 
specific decree when he says that the Athenians took to their ships and left Athens (1.18.2). This 
fact was universally known. These passages cannot be appealed to as proof that the new docu- 
Vs was known in the fifth century; Demosthenes 19.303 remains the earliest reference to the 

ecree. 
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phraseology in accordance with fourth-century practice—is the just verdict. 
The following hypothesis is not demonstrable but is tenable. Themistocles 
will have proposed evacuation to the assembly, and it was duly voted. A copy 
of this motion may have been inscribed after the return to Athens, possibly 
as a monument to the successful strategy. This document, written in ap- 
propriately ringing language, may have passed into popular tradition and 
could be what Aeschines read to the assembly in the next century. In any 
case, whether or not such a decree was inscribed, lines one to eighteen are 
unobjectionable as an approximation of what was voted in 480. Everything 
after that was added at an uncertain time before, or when, the decree was 
inscribed at Troizen. Some of the provisions added then may have resembled 
what was done in 480 or may have been worked into the text from other 
sources (for example, the ultimate provision about the ostracized), but the 
added portion should not be considered documentary. It conflicts unbelievably 
with Herodotus' report, surely recovered from people alive in 480, that Athens 
was evacuated only as a desperate measure after it was learned that resistance 
at Thermopylae and Artemisium had been unsuccessful. There are plausible 
motives for distortions, and we already know at least one or two alleged docu- 
ments offering historical analogies and demonstrating that suspicions of in- 
authenticity are not capricious. We must conclude that the text following line 
eighteen does not permit deductions about constitutional practices of the fifth 
century nor about the chronology of the campaign of 480. 

The burden of this examination of the new decree is not, as it might at 
first seem, wholly negative. 'The text remains a document that can be studied 
and exploited to instruct us about the mood of the fourth century. That 
Greeks of this period, or later, should have thought it worth while to inscribe 
the decree is significant. It is also interesting to learn that people of Troizen 
in the Peloponnesus wanted to compliment Athens by setting up this honorific 
inscription. 'The decree may be added to our body of evidence showing how 
Greeks often idealized and reconstructed their own past in the absence of 
trustworthy documents or sound historical tradition. To observe such a pro- 
cedure at work should be important to historians both of antiquity and of 
modern times. 


Some Characteristics of Latin Ameren 
Urban History 


Ricuarp M. Morse * 


THE important and integrative role that the study of urban development has 
played in the historical analysis of European institutions suggests a similar 
approach to the history of Latin America, an approach that has not received 
adequate consideration. We may assume that the quest for a theory of town 
origins will not dominate Latin American urban historiography as it has Euro- 
pean, for in the New World it is relatively easy to determine when and why a 
given town was founded. Towns created formally and ex niAilo in a moment 
of time, such as Santo Domingo, Lima, or, to take a contemporary example, 
Brasília, are distinct from those which grew out of the soil, around garrisons, 
transportation break points, centers of production, and places of religious pil- 
grimage. In the Indian areas, one can classify towns or villages having a pre- 
Columbian origin and those formed by the resettlement of Indians by the 
Spaniards. 

This essay is not an inquiry into origins, which would entail description 
and quantification, but it is rather a search for hypotheses toward a theory 
that will have special explanatory value for Latin America. This theory would 
be functional rather than genetic in its emphasis, clarifying the relation of the 
Latin American city to the settlement of the land and to the forms of eco- 
nomic production. The striking incongruity of the institutional history of 
Latin America is that the most important job of production has been that of 
extracting commodities from the soil and subsoil, though the persons who 
settled the area, as well as the immigrants of later centuries, crossed the ocean 
with the idea of the city in their minds. The number of European small farm- 
ing communities transplanted to Latin America was almost negligible, nor 
was such transplantation crowned with success. By and large, the rural emi- 
grant to the New World was sufficiently exposed to city life, at the two termi- 
nal points of the crossing if nowhere else, to change whatever peasant outlook 
he may have had. To find anything resembling peasant communities in Latin 
America one must look principally among the non-European groups: among 


* Mr. Morse is a professor at the State University of New York, Long Island Center, and 
the author of From Community to Metropolis: A Biography of Säo Paulo, Brazil (Gainesville, 
Fla., 1958). He is interested primarily in Latin American cultural and institutional history. 
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the highland Indians in some regions, where lines of pre-Columbian tradition 
have been maintained, or among the descendants of African slaves in the 
Caribbean, whose forbears were happy to escape the conditions of plantation 
life. 

Still another incongruity accompanied this development of a vast agricul- 
tural and mining economy by an urban-minded people. In 1500 the rulers of 
Renaissance Europe, prompted by their architects and city planners, were 
just approaching the idea of the city as a symbol of imperium, set apart from 
the countryside by its pageantry and geometric design, rather than being incor- 
porated into it by natural arteries and exchange. Yet the old cities of Europe 
could be remodeled only slightly in this Renaissance image, and only rarely 
could new ones be built. Happily, or ironically, the city builders found free 
rein in the wilderness of the New World. 

The picture should not be oversimplified. The late medieval towns of 
Western Europe, excepting perhaps those of the Moors in Spain, were not 
characterized by haphazard growth and jumbled street plans. Although the 
plans were often irregular, they might show 


... a close relation in form between rural and urban settlements in the same coun- 
tryside. This relation is due, not to the gradual topographic and functional trans- 
forination of a village, but rather to the adoption of the same principles of lay-out 
for the town as for the village, modified to suit the needs of an urban community.! 
In many cases a geometric design was observable: either a radial concentric 
system centered on the town nucleus, frequently a fortification, or the rec- 
tangular or grid system similar to that of the Roman civitates. The grid plan, 
a natural form of linear and lateral growth for towns expanding along a single 
route axis, is seen particularly in towns founded north of the Alps in the later 
Middle Ages. 

The point is not that geometric planning was unknown to the Middle 
Ages, but that the rationalistically conceived master plan, reflecting more of 
imperial or even an assumed universal order than of local need and function, 
was a Renaissance product. Not until after 1500 were European cities built, 
rebuilt, or extended in conformity with such master plans. By then the mod- 
ern network of towns was almost wholly in existence in Western, Central, 
and Southern Europe. The Renaissance and later baroque planners were re- 
stricted to laying out a mere handful of new towns and to enlarging the capi- 
tals, the courts, and some of the seaports. 

It would be another oversimplification to say that the conquistadors trav- 


1 Robert E. Dickinson, The West European City: A Geographical Interpretation (London, 
1951), 272-73. 7 
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eled to the New World with town plans fresh from Italian drafting boards. 
Whether the Spanish American gridiron city represented spontaneous plan- 
ning that comes naturally to city builders in any time and place; whether it 
was influenced by pre-existing Indian cities, particularly in Mexico and Peru; 
whether it stood directly in the tradition of the ancient Roman city; or 
whether it was indeed inspired by the revived classicism of the Italian Ren- 
aissance model is controversial? 

Perhaps there is foundation for all of these theories. During the early years 
of Spanish colonization the crown established no strict control over the form 
of new towns, The first plans seem to have flowed from medieval practice and 
to have showed, in Mexico at any rate, occasional Indian influences. Little is 
known about the towns founded on Hispaniola in the 1490's, except for Isa- 
bela, the ruins of which show no traces of rectangularity. 'The first checker- 
board plan was probably given to Santo Domingo when Governor Nicolás 
de Ovando transferred it to the right bank of the Ozama River in 1502 and 
intervened personally to establish the plan and distribute the town lots. In 
1526 the historian Gonzalo Fernández de Oviedo compared the city favorably 
to Barcelona: "The streets are much more level and much broader and incom- 
parably more straight; for as the town was founded in our time . . . it was 
laid out by rule and compass with the streets all of the same size, in which 
respect it is far ahead of all the towns I have seen."? 'The model for this layout 
was provided by the rectangular city plans used by the Catholic monarchs on 
recaptured land at the end of the Moorish campaign, most notably the one 
for Santa Fe, at the gates of Granada. 

The first Spaniard to arrive in America with precise royal orders regarding 
the setting out of cities was Pedrarias Dávila in 1514. His instructions, applied 
to Panama City in 1519, read in part: 

. « let the city lots be regular from the start, so that once they are marked out the 
town will appear well ordered as to the place which is left for a plaza, the site for 
the church and the sequence of the streets; for in places newly established, proper 


order can be given from the start, and thus they remain ordered with no extra 
labor or cost; otherwise order will never be introduced.* 


The inspiration for this directive may have been a memory of Roman prac- 
tices kept alive through the later Middle Ages by the survival of such works 


? Erwin Walter Palm, “Los orígenes del urbanismo imperial en América," in Contribuciones 
a la historia municipal de América, ed. Rafael Altamira y Crevea e al. (México, D.F., 1951), 246. 
Pr Fernández de Oviedo, Sumario de la natural historia de las India: (México, D.F. 
1950 ‚88-89. 
#“Ynstrucion para el Governador de Tierra Firme, la qual se le entregó 4 de Agosto DXII” 
in Orígenes de la dominación española en América, ed. Manuel Serrano y Sanz (Madrid, 1918), 
I, cc 
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as the Rei Militaris Instituta of Vegetius. Only later in the sixteenth century 
did the revival of Vitruvius and the work of the Italian Renaissance planners 
affect city building in the New World. 

The conquest of Mexico was carried out “during a decade of humanist 
ascendancy in Spain." A dialogue by Francisco Cervantes de Salazar printed 
in 1554 describes Mexico City a generation after its reconstruction by the 
Spaniards. He speaks of houses “built so regularly and evenly that none varies 
a finger's breadth from another." In a reference to humanist doctrines, one of 
the residents exclaims: “The columns are round and smooth, since Vitruvius 
did not recommend square columns and those that are grooved in the mid- 
dle." Wide streets allowed the winds to blow off “pestilential vapors" from 
the nearby swamp. As for the plaza: "Look carefully, please, and note if you 
have ever seen another equal to it in size and grandeur." "Indeed, none that 
I remember,” says the guest. “What order! What beauty! . . . Truly, if those 
colonnades that we are now facing were removed, it could hold an entire 
army.”* 

When this dialogue was written, Mexico City had already become the 
largest city in the Spanish world, and it was unique among great cities of its 
time “in that it was an unfortified metropolis, occupying a plan that shows 
close affinities to the ideal town plan of Italian architectural theory.”” George 
Kubler reminds us, however, that many Mexican towns, whether founded 
under secular or missionary auspices, bore no traces of rational planning. The 
vast outskirts of Mexico City itself, which served as a reservoir of Indian 
labor, were formed by “casual, dense agglomerations of huts and shelters.”® 
It was not until 1573 that the body of statutes governing the layout of towns 
in the New World was promulgated by the crown.? 

For purposes of this inquiry the extent of Roman or of Italian humanist 
influence upon Spanish American architecture and city planning has a largely 
symbolic value. Whether or not the Renaissance left its clear mark upon the 
disposition and construction of the civic center, the decisive feature of the 
master grid was the subordination of the streets to a central will. “That is, the 
streets cease to be lines of centripetal forces which create the plaza by their 


5 George Kubler, Mexican Architecture of the Sixteenth Century (2 vols., New Haven, Conn., 
1948), I, 69. 

8 Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, Life in the Imperial and Loyal City of Mexico in New 
Spain and the Royal and Pontifical University of Mexico (Austin, 1953), 39-42. 

7 Kubler, Mexican Architecture, 1, 77. 

8 Ihid., 1, 74. 

? "Ordenanzas de Su Majestad hechas para los nuevos descubrimientos, conquistas y pacifica- 
ciones" (July 13, 1573) in Colección de documentos inéditos, relativos al descubrimiento, con- 
quista y organización de las antiguas posesiones españolas de América y Oceanía, sacados de los 
archivos del reino, y muy especialmente del de Indias (42 vols., Madrid, 1864-84), VIII, 484- 
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confluence; on the contrary, they radiate to the limit of the motive power of 
the organism of the city, now become aggressive in space.”*” To anyone 
steeped in the history of European cities, their organic growth and their slow 
sedimentation of function, the act of founding a town in a New World wilder- 
ness and in a moment of time will seem almost gratuitous. 

Juan Terán once observed that the Spanish American city was laid out in 
a moment of repose from march or combat by persons dreaming of distant 
cities and of the power for which they stood. The European city "grew like 
an organism, from within,” while the American ones grew “like mechanisms, 
from without, as when the headquarters of a lieutenant became those of a 
governor, or were erected into an audiencia or a bishopric.” The New World 
city is provisional; it has “no penates or prytaneum, for it does not live in the 
memory of its sons." It does not commemorate its founder, nor keep alive 
such legends as those of the Roman wolf, the stones of Deucalion, or Cecrops 
of Athens." 

Sites, of course, were not chosen arbitrarily for New World cities. The 
royal instructions to Pedrarias Dávila, drawn up in 1513, contained many 
specifics in this respect. Settlements were to be well located for protecting and 
provisioning ships and for defending the land. Seaports were to be estab- 
lished with regard for the expeditious handling of cargoes. Where pack ani- 
mals were unavailable, inland settlements were to be near rivers. All towns 
were to be close to a water supply and the mountains, swept by favorable 
winds, and adjacent to rich soil. The founding of Lima, Peru, is a classic 
example of careful site selection. The preliminary capital had been Jauja, at 
3,300 meters altitude and 40 leagues from the coast. In 1534 the Jauja town 
council decided to transplant the capital near the coast. The site for Lima 
was chosen for its good lands, its water supply and firewood, and the com- 
mercial and military advantages of its proximity to the ocean. The region had 
a prosperous Indian population and was a natural missionary center. Finally, 
the mild climate and low altitude permitted the breeding of European live- 
stock, which had been virtually impossible in the highlands.!? | 

In spite of these careful calculations and in spite of the experiment at 
Jauja, which gave an empirical basis to the founding of Lima, the Peruvian 
capital has been called an artificial city. Jorge Basadre writes: 


Lima was a natural capital for reasons deriving from the circumstances of the 


10 Palm, "Orígenes del urbanismo imperial," 258. 

11 Juan B. Terán, El nacimiento de la América Española (Tucumán, 1927), 303-305. 

12 "Ynstrucion ... 4 de Agosto DXII,” cclxxx—xi. 

13 Juan Bromley, La fundación de la Ciudad de los Reyes (Lima, 1935), 37-39, 43, 62-64; 
Carlos Monge, Acclimatization in the Andes (Baltimore, 1948), 34-35. 
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moment and later, as the centuries passed, for reasons of a cultural, intellectual 
and historical order. But it was an artificial capital in the sense that the political 
structure here came before the economic structure. . . . The main center of popu- 
lation and wealth was in the mountains, and Lima lacked the contact which Cuzco 


had had with all regions of the country.!* 


The key observation here is that the political structure preceded the economic. 
In the case of medieval Europe, of course, not every town nucleus was of 
commercial origin. Many were historic centers of defense, or of civil or 
ecclesiastical administration; there were even cases of agricultural villages 
which received their liberties, But the transformation of such nuclei into 
full-fledged towns, particularly during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
is frequently attributable to a strategic location at the intersection of two or 
more routes of reawakened commerce. They became natural points of 
crystallization for an immediate region and for far-reaching arteries of trade. 
Their expansion, as suggested by the faubourg theory of Henri Pirenne, was 
centripetal. That is, the town’s increments of population and of economic 
activity in some measure obeyed regional and commercial determinants that 
were external to itself. In the light of European urban history, the Latin 
American town appears “artificial,” to use Basadre's word, in so far as it as- 
pired to be something more than a military, administrative, or missionary 
outpost. For a New World town was established in a vast continent where 
regional trade routes and regional economies were not to achieve permanent 
features for generations, even centuries. 

A measure of the uncertainties of town settlement in the New World is 
the frequency with which town sites were abandoned or towns themselves 
transplanted. These occurrences were rare in Western Europe after 1500, by 
which time the modern network of towns was patterned. Though the func- 
tions of a European town may change, or it may suffer severe decline, it 
generally adjusts to new social and economic conditions." 

Throughout colonial Latin America the short-lived or ambulatory town 
is a predictable feature. In the Río de la Plata region, Buenos Aires was 
founded, abandoned, and refounded forty years later. Many sixteenth-century 
towns of the Tucumán district lived only briefly.** In Peru, the towns of 
Arequipa, Huamanga, and Trujillo were all moved to new sites, and San 
Miguel de Piura was transplanted three times." Guayaquil was rebuilt on a 


14 Jorge Basadre, La multitud, la ciudad y el campo en la historia del Perú (Lima, 1929), 35: 


15 Dickinson, West European City, 266-67, 279. 
16 “La Hispano-América del siglo xvi: Colombia—Venezucla—Puerto Rico—República Ar: 
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new site by Francisco de Orellana and transplanted again in 16931" Panama 
City, Cali, Guatemala City, San Salvador, Havana, and Leön (Nicaragua) 
were all moved from the original sites. The first location of Puebla, in New ' 
Spain, proved to be cold and subject to frost, and its settlers were disputatious; 
a transfer of the town was-arranged to a site some leagues distant, where the 
original allocation of municipal lands was maintained? In New Granada as 
late as the eighteenth century there frequently occurred "transplantations en 
masse of existing settlements to new sites, brought about either voluntarily 
or by order of the authorities, and obeying considerations of a fiscal or eco- 
nomic nature.”*° Of Brazilian towns a geographer concludes: "Ihe urban 
network is not so much the result of natural development as it is the expres- 
sion of the whim of man, of the plantadores de cidades. The very instability 
of the towns is the cause of their multiplicity"?! 

Such urban transfers are often individually explainable by Indian attacks, 
earthquakes, or faulty initial judgments of soil and climate. But taken to- 
gether, and seen over a period of three or more centuries, they reflect the un- 
stable equilibrium of a continent not internally knit by exchange and com- 
merce. Spanish American cities were separately linked with Seville overseas, 
which served both as market and as source of imports. If a region had no pro- 
duce for the mother country, its economy centered almost exclusively upon 
the market of the local town. “The city of Havana, for example, is in the six- 
teenth century merely the symbol and center of a certain area of land in- 
habited by isolated settlers, who have trouble communicating with one an- 
other and have no relations at all with the rest of the cities of the island.” 

In Paraguay, the farms and ranches around Asunción were so productive 
that the local market became saturated. It was felt that the founding of new 
towns would create markets and afford relief. But as new towns appeared, 
each developed its own economic interests. Disputes with the mother. city 
arose over boundaries, ownership of cattle, and access to Indian labor. 
Asunción soon returned to its original isolation.” 

The region that is now the department of Norte de Santander, Colombia, 
has experienced sudden economic and population shifts for four centuries. 
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32 Francisco Dominguez y Compafiy, “Funciones econömicas del cabildo colonial hispano- 
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When cacao is king, the uplands are abandoned, and valley towns are 
founded; when coffee is king, the reverse occurs. Until the nineteenth cen- 
tury the three main cities were mere way stations and supply centers for the 
surrounding agricultural holdings. "Among these three points there was no 
unifying net of settlement.” ?* 

Charles Gibson has described the “uncontrolled disunity" and the "ever- 
shifting emphases" of the Peruvian economy after the Spanish conquest. 'The 
magnificent Inca highway system centering on Cuzco was soon fragmented, 
not simply because the Spaniards abused and badly maintained it, but be- 
cause: “In contrast to the directional emphasis of the Inca state, Spanish 
economy emphasized the lateral connecting roads, as outlets from mining 
areas to the sea.”2% Even when the main flow of exchange with the mother 
country passed along overland routes in the New World, the location of the 
routes and their economic importance were strongly influenced by antecedent 
decisions of the crown. 

The interplay of Spanish mercantilist restrictions, local economic possi- 
bilities, and the economic aspirations of New World cities has been analyzed 
in a study of Lima and Buenos Aires. After the second founding of Buenos 
Aires in 1580, its penurious inhabitants often went without salt, oil, vinegar, 
and even wine for the Mass. In 1588 they sent their first representative (pro- 
curador) to Madrid. "In one form or another, [the city] would always have 
one, for being represented at the Court is so essential a means toward the 
progress of the city that it will stop at no sacrifices to maintain one.”?® At 
times the townsmen even petitioned the king that their city be abandoned. 
This, however, could not be done because of political and religious reasons. 
The strategic river mouth could be seized by the English or French, while 
the Indians would revert to paganism. 

What was the remedy? It was to authorize regional commerce for Buenos 
Aires since trade with Spain, itself a cattle-raising country, would have been 
inadmissible. To use Basadre's terms again, an economic or commercial struc- 
ture had to be created as underpinning for a design of colonization already 
decided upon. Trade with Upper Peru would have been difficult for many 
reasons. The only alternative was to authorize trade with Brazil, then under 
the Spanish crown, which offered possibilities for commercial reciprocity. In 
1602 the Brazil-Plata economic system was created. Buenos Aires immediately 


24 Geografía histórica y económica del Norte de Santander, ed. Miguel Marciales (Bogotá, 
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emerged from poverty. It had a market for its hides, meat, and tallow. It 
imported slaves to tend cattle and work in the fields. Portuguese merchants 
settled in the city to teach new skills to the creoles. At length the regulations 
were so abused that the Brazilian trade was suspended, officially at least, in 
1622, and Buenos Aires was limited to a yearly traffic with Spain of two one- 
hundred-ton ships. 

For the time being Lima made good her pretensions to be the commercial 
queen of the continent. She had in her favor the merchant groups of Peru 
and Spain, whose interest it was to preserve the galleon route via Panama 
and to carve out for the city as vast a commercial hinterland as possible. 
Buenos Aires' contraband activities were irrepressible, however, and by the 
late seventeenth century that city showed signs of renewed prosperity. In 
1676 the custom house at Córdoba was moved north to Salta and Jujuy, 
signalizing Buenos Aires' capture of the whole Platine market. By the mid- 
eighteenth century the city was vying with Lima for the markets of Chile 
and Upper Peru.” 

The case of Lima and Buenos, Aires is an example of how New World 
cities had to strive, not merely for commercial advantage, but for what might 
be called their very legitimation by commerce. It shows also the economic 
energies of the New World working at cross purposes with a preconceived 
design for urban distribution. Finally, it illustrates an early phase of the 
typically American phenomenon of the metropolis which comes to dominate 
the economic life of an extensive hinterland that is sparsely or unevenly 
settled and badly articulated for internal exchange. 

When we narrow our focus to the lands adjacent to the city, we soon per- 
ceive that the city is the point of departure for the settlement of the soil. The 
municipality is in fact "the juridical agent authorized by the crown to effect 
concessions and allotments of land, whether rural or urban.*? In other 
words, while the city of Western Europe represented a movement of eco- 
nomic energies away from extractive pursuits toward those of processing and 
distribution, the Latin American city was the source of energy and organiza- 
tion for the exploitation of natural resources. 

The settlement of the Americas came at a time when the revival of Roman 
law had established juridical principles of separation between the public and 
private orders and, specifically, between land held by persons who were in 
feudal relation to the king as a lord and land granted by royal grace or con- 
cession by the king as head of the state. In Spain these principles were in 
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process of application to the different types of crown lands. In America the 
Roman tradition became exclusive, and all lands were conceived to be the 
property of the king as monarch, not as a private person. All land titles, then, 
whether for European settlers or for the Indians themselves, had to flow 
from royal concessions. Initially the concessions were granted in the name of 
the king by conquerors, viceroys, governors, or other agents. But as soon as a 
city was established, this power became an attribute of its town council. 
Although the Leyes de Indias stipulated that such municipal awards be 
confirmed by the viceroy or the president of the audiencia? one historian 
asserts that "in spite of these requirements, which seem to limit the power of 
the cabildo, the latter was the body in America which most widely exercised | 
that power and which definitely controlled the distribution of lands."9? It was 
the power to distribute encomiendas,** not the power to grant lands, that the 
centralizing power of the crown reserved exclusively to the highest royal 
officials. 

The policy of Governor Ovando on Hispaniola was to use the town from 
the beginning as an instrument of colonization. It was the action of Ovando's 
captains, rather than spontaneous compacts among groups of settlers, that 
was responsible for the network of towns which sprang up over the island 
as subcenters of political control?? Thereafter, and until the exhaustion of the 
treasury under Philip II, the town's political function of settling the land and 
the economic function of cultivating it were given more weight than the 
fiscal one of providing crown revenues. There even existed special authoriza- 
tion for creating towns por via de colonia—the founding of new towns by the 
town council of an already established one—in contrast to the various types of 
settlement por vía de capitulación —by authority of a designated official. The 
crown's concern for the permanency of the settlements is revealed in an order 
of 1526 which forbade the inclusion in colonizing expeditions of persons who 
had already become settlers in the New World, “except for one or two persons 
in cach expedition and no more, as interpreters and for other purposes neces- 
sary to such voyages." 9? 
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The process of land distribution on a new site has often been described. 
In the famous case of Lima, the first city plan contained 117 blocks, 450 feet 
on a side, each subdivided into 4 lots or solares and bounded by streets 40 feet 
wide. The lots were allocated on the day of the city's founding, and each 
recipient’s name was written in the appropriate square on the master plan. 
Beyond this urban center came the city commons and pasture lands (partly 
intended as a safety valve for future city growth), then the lands that might 
be rented to or distributed among the townsmen. The distributed lands went 
to persons who had received urban solares?* All land was under municipal 
jurisdiction, and theoretically there were no interstices between jurisdictions. 
This meant that in less settled territory the municipal radius might extend for 
hundreds of miles. The cabildo of Havana made land grants on both the 
northern and southern coasts of Cuba, sometimes thirty-five or forty leagues 
distant from the city? Since agriculture and stock raising remained under the 
supervision of the town council, municipal representatives might be sent long 
distances to inspect the state of production, and, in time of shortage, to requi- 
sition supplies wanted for the town. 

As has been implied, a spirit of collectivism was carried to the New World 
in a distinction between private and communal lands. Even private lands 
were not to be given in perpetuity until four to eight years of effective posses- 
sion could be shown. Many factors, however, militated against the com- 
munitarian spirit and against an organic pattern of settlement. Among these, 
importance is often given to the increased fiscal demands of the crown under 
Philip II, which prejudiced the functions of the town as an agent for settling 
the land and for appropriating its resources. More and more, lands were 
auctioned off to the highest bidder, without regard for the nature of their 
subsequent utilization. But to dwell upon this trend would divert us from 
our functional examination of the city in its New World setting. 

Since lands in America were deemed the possession of the crown rather 
than a feudal holding, it was natural for the attribute of outright ownership 
to be assumed by settlers who received land in concession. In the vast spaces 
and shifting communities of America, status was defined by the control of 
the land, rather than, as in a traditional society, the relation to the land being 
a function of status. The urgency with which land was pre-empted was there- 
fore heightened by the process of social leveling that attended the settlement. 
In 1509 King Ferdinand reported that in the distribution of urban lots "no 
distinction is made in giving to and favoring some persons more than others, 
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but the farmer and common people are given just as much as other leading 
persons.”®® It was the crown's initial policy that the artisan and agricultural 
colonist should replace the soldier and adventurer. This was difficult to carry 
out. Spain had few colonists to export, and the adventurers, those at least who 
had luck, prowess, or ingenuity, were soon entrenched. 'The sequel, therefore, 
to the leveling process is the entrenchment of the privileged few, the con- 
querors, at the expense of the latecomers and the unprivileged many, who 
often found their rallying point in the municipality. Throughout the 
colonial period a struggle persisted between, on one hand, those early colo- 
nizers and their descendants “who had become latifundistas with the support 
of real or assumed privileges" and, on the other, a series of needy people who 
desired land for farming and lacked it, in districts where the land was avail- 
able in prodigious quantity."?" This clash of interests was sharply articulated 
when the crown at length attempted to regularize the system of land titles. 
In short, the town, which gave the thrust for utilizing both land and rural 
Indian labor, might soon be encircled by private holdings, with opportunities 
for further settlement closed off and perhaps the municipal common lands 
distributed. In 1541 the council of Mexico City complained of private cattle 
and sheep estancias on municipal lands; later it reproached the landowners 
who were holding grain off the market and creating a food shortage. The 
acts of the Havana council record that as early as 1552 private farms in the 
commons, or ejido, impeded the leading of cattle to pasturage, for landowners 
had the right to kill animals that damaged their crops. Twenty-five years 
later the commons had wholly disappeared, and “neither in this town nor near 
to it does there exist an ejido.”°® 
In Buenos Aires twenty-six persons soon took possession of all the arable 
Jand that could be worked easily from the city and was readily accessible to 
the consuming market. “The band of iron was thus created which would hold 
back the economic development of the city for many years." *? The latecomer 
had the choice of usurping common lands; becoming a tenant, with the 
knowledge that his landlord might confiscate a good crop; or pushing to the 
frontier where, working under the threat of Indian attack, he could expect 
his holding to be awarded to a person of influence with the governor as soon 
as he had improved it. 
86 “Real Cédula a Don Diego Colón" (Nov. 14, 1509) in Colección de documentos inéditos, 
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From what has gone before, it is clear that a significant sector of munici- 
pal society was composed not of townsmen, but of mere cohabitants whose 
horizons of hope or endeavor the city failed to contain. The city distributed 
status- and fortune-seckers out to unexploited areas of economic promise with 
a centrifugal effect that contrasts with the centripetalism of the late medieval 
town. 

New World settlers brought with them, to be sure, traditions of the medi- 
eval Iberian municipal community. These were standardized in Spanish and 
Portuguese legislation for the Indies on such matters as the municipal control 
of common lands, the corporate or guild structure of urban crafts, professions, 
and commerce, the election of town officials by property owners, and price 
control and regulation of commerce. It can even be argued that municipal 
autonomy showed renewed life in America at the very time it was being 
stifled on the peninsula. Much of this original vigor, however, was externally 
induced by the threat of Indian attack, by threats of foreign attack upon the 
coastal cities, by deprivation from famine or drought, and by geographical 
isolation. Occasionally, an earthquake would kindle the guilt feelings of a city 
and quite literally shake its citizenry into a sense of civic responsibility. But as 
the external threats to survival were lifted, the disintegrative attraction of 
plain, mine, and forest was asserted. 'This attraction was more damaging to 
the cohesion of urban society than was the surrender of municipal liberties to 
the nation-state, which occurred throughout the Western world. To elucidate 
this point, one may take from a study of New World immigrants the general- 
ization that, whereas in Europe territorial vicinity is the foundation of com- 
munity life and of social organization, in the New World a rational calcula- 
tion of life chances becomes the main factor of territorial concentration.“ 

Occasionally in America the European blueprint of municipal nucleation 
was defeated from the start by the dissolvent effect of the hinterland. The 
captain-general of Sáo Paulo despaired of implanting the Portuguese system 
of village settlements in Brazil. In 1768 he wrote: 


There is nothing so useful, and necessary, as villages. . . . I do not speak of the 
difficulties of transplanting the new settlers, those who do not want to go, others 
who ask the impossible, others who cry, and others who hide, for all of this is 
overcome; I refer to the many desires that it is necessary to conciliate for a thing so 
just, and necessary, and which I am unable to do with my forces, and neither is it 
possible for me to compel them. 


41 See José María Ots Capdequí, Manual de historia del derecho español en las Indias (Buenos 
Aires, 1945), 368. 

, 13 William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
(2d ed., 2 vols., New York, 1927), II, 1546-47. 
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The captain-general described the wasteful methods of agriculture and wrote, 
“Men seeking virgin forest ever are separating themselves further from Civil 
Society.” Newly arrived Portuguese were almost the only persons of means in 
the towns, for well-to-do landowners maintained only secondary residences in 
them. People of humble station objected to community life “because they want 
to live in liberty, in dissoluteness, in their vices, free from every kind of 
justice; and the great ones because they want to exploit the former, ... 
and from this are born or thought up all the ways possible to impede the 
establishment of the villages." f? 

The frustrations of this official had their counterpart in the Spanish realm. 
In 1750 the viceroy of New Granada wrote to the governor of Santa Marta 
telling him first to take advice from the most practical householders and then 
to order that: | 
. .. all persons having no estate or occupation from which to live be invited, and 
if necessary compelled, to group together and reside in those places to be designated, 
obliging them to assist each other to build their houses and allotting among them, 
in common and privately, the lands they will need.** 

Not only was it difficult to nucleate the settlement process, but the smaller 
nuclei, once created, were difficult to maintain. In northern Mexico by 1600 
many municipalities were on the brink of dissolution. Their chief inhabitants 
lived on distant estates, and regulations had to be passed obliging every per- 
son of property to maintain a house in the town and to reside in it at least 
during important ceremonial periods. The little towns of eighteenth-century 
Puerto Rico were generally deserted during the week except for the priest, 
and even he was frequently visiting the farms. On Sundays and feast days 
the people rode into town on horseback, made themselves comfortable in 
their houses—or in other houses, as doors were not locked—then heard Mass 
and returned directly to the country.** Colonial Buenos Aires was left without 
any government on occasions when the whole town council rode out to make 
war against the Indians or to conduct a cattle roundup." During the last 
years of the Mexican regime, San Francisco, California, still had no jail. 
When a criminal was seized, the inhabitants asked that he be sent to prison 
in San José, for they themselves each had "agricultural and stock interests at 


43 Letters of Morgado de Mateus quoted by Carlos Borges Schmidt, “Rural Life in Brazil,” in 
Brazil, Portrait of Half a Continent, ed. T. Lynn Smith and Alexander Marchant (New York, 
1951), 169-71. 

44 Quoted in Ots Capdequí, Nuevos aspectos, 284-85. 

45 Francois Chevalier, La formation des grandes domaines au Méxique: Terre et société aux 
rxvi*-xvnu* siècles (Paris, 1952), 293. 

46 Íñigo Abbad y Lasierra, Historia geográfica, civil y natural de la Isla de San Juan Bautista 
de Puerto Rico (new ed., San Juan, 1866), 407. 

47 Adolfo Garretón, La municipalidad colonial—Buenos Aires desde su fundación, hasta el 
gobierno de Lariz (Buenos Aires, 1933), 81-82, 107-108. 
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'a great distance from tbe town, so that there were very few remaining to 
guard the criminal, and these could not spare the time from their personal 
business." *? The streets of colonial Salvador, Brazil, were lively only from 
April to June. For the rest of the time the owners of sugar estates lived in the 
country with their retinues, where they could hear Mass and celebrate feast 
days in their private chapels. This dislocation of the proprietors drew off from 
the city a swarm of peddlers, middlemen, and urban officials.? 

In the Sáo Paulo region of Brazil, outlying sugar plantations exerted such 
attraction for town fathers that often they could not be bothered with the 
long journey into town to conduct municipal business. Town government 
might be paralyzed for months, even years at a time, as the able-bodied men, 
organized into bandeiras, roamed the hinterland in search of Indian slaves 
or precious metals. The bandeira was a significant institution. For if, in their 
formal aspects, the Spanish American city and the Spanish Jesuit mission 
were projections upon America of idealized European communities, the 
bandeira appears as the ideal version of a community obeying the imperatives 
of the New World. It was a community become completely mobile. When 
far from home, a bandeira might settle in the wilderness, clearing the ground, 
planting and harvesting a crop, then continuing its quest. Its human spectrum 
included Europeans (Portuguese with a scattering of Spaniards, Italians, 
Flemings, and others), Indians, mestizos, and sometimes Negroes, accom- 
panied by one or more priests. The group was tightly knit and hierarchically 
organized. Extended, patriarchal family systems provided its structure; ability 
to dominate the wilderness determined its leadership; and the morality and 
trust born of the frontier were its binding force. The bandeira adapted to the 
ways of the Indian, taking over his crops, his implements, his hammocks, and 
utilizing his Tupi Guarani language as a lingua franca. 

Despite its appearance of nomadic tribalism, the bandeira was of munici- 
pal, not of agrarian or pastoral origin. It was organized in the towns, and 
town councilors were its leaders. It has been called a "city on the march." 
“Only the city could furnish the ‘social impetus, the political organization, 
the element of command, the cultural requisites . . . and the other conditions 
indispensable for constituting the bandeira. The language of its documents 
(acts, inventories and testaments) leaves no doubt on this score." When 
the bandeira left permanent settlements behind it, they took the form of 
municipalities. 

48 Bernard Moses, The Establishment of Municipal Government in San Francisco (Baltimore, 
Dem de Azevedo, Povoamento da cidade do Salvador (ad ed., Sáo Paulo, 1955), 152. 


50 See José de Alcantara Machado, Vida e morte do bandetrante (2d ed., São Paulo, 1930). 
51 Cassiano Ricardo, Marcha para oeste (2d ed., 2 vols., Rio de Janeiro, 1942), II, 191—93. 
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Qualification is needed of a distinction frequently made between the 
towns of Spanish America and those of Brazil. It has been pointed out that 
whereas the Spaniards implanted their proud, geometric cities boldly inland, 
on carefully chosen and strategic plateau sites, the modest Brazilian towns 
grew up haphazardly, straggling along the coast like crabs, in subordination 
to the great rural estates and to the magnetic attraction of the backlands.™ 
Now it is true that Brazilian soclety was more agrarian than Spanish Ámeri- 
can and that the Brazilian city before the eighteenth century was a center 
neither of prestige nor of power. But we are interested here in the relation of 
city and backland, not in the distribution of social power between them. It 
has been said that the first Brazilian towns were, like the Spanish, "products 
of the metropolitan will. Nothing spontaneous or natural attends their birth. 
For some, even the site is preselected from Lisbon." The founding of a 
town was marked by the erection of the pelourinho, a column with an iron 
shackle representing administration of justice. Soon, a council house, jail, 
and church were built, and grants of land (sesmarias) were made to the 
settlers. In the case of the first capital, Salvador, the site was specified by the 
crown, as was the need for proper winds, a good water supply, and a deep 
port. To be sure, none of the early towns boasted elaborate public buildings, 
and although some had the beginnings of a geometric plan, grid-planning 
came into systematic use only in the nineteenth century.“ As was said, how- 
ever, the towns' physical appearances are partly of symbolic value for our 
purposes. One can still make the case that the more important Brazilian towns 
represented, no less than the Spanish, the intrusion of formal, metropolitan 
bureaucracy into an empty continent. 

Salvador may have seemed little more than a village to the eye. Yet it 
was founded in 1549 with “a complete judiciary, financial, administrative 
and military organization.”®® Before long the city's streets were filled with 
students, clerics, magistrates, lawyers, and other urban types who were vir- 
tually parasitic in this small outpost on the rim of an ocean of untamed land. 
Those human elements having functional and productive potential were 
drawn off to extractive pursuits in the backlands or on plantations, or in the 
case of clerics, to the Indian missions. For those remaining in the city, temp- 
tations of parasitism and vagrancy were great. The vagabond became a 
familiar type. By 1775 the Lisbon government had learned that a good pro- 
portion of the city's 45,000 inhabitants were "robust youths who, abandoned 


52 See Sérgio Buarque de Holanda, Raizes do Brasil (ad ed., Rio de Janeiro, 1948), 130 fi., 
and Roger Bastide, Brésil, terre des contrastes (Paris, 1957), 25-26. 

58 Edmundo Zenha, O municipio no Brasil (1532-1700) (São Paulo, 1948), 24. 

54 Aroldo de Azevedo, Vilas e cidades do Brasil colonial (São Paulo, 1956), 7a. 

55 Thales de Azevedo, Povoamento da cidade do Salvador, 131. 
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to a lazy and licentious life, serve the republic only by stirring up disorders." 9? 
At about this time the first Brazilian viceroy wrote of Rio de Janeiro that it 
was necessary "to rehabilitate this city a little, which has only friars, clerics, 
soldiers and beggars. The noble men live in the country and are the ones 
which serve me. They are good vassals.” 9" 

In the Spanish realm the king learned as early as 1509 that "many of them 
who go to those Indies were accustomed before going there to earn their own 
living with their hands, and after arriving there they do not wish to do so.”** 
The vagrant or parasite was soon prominent in New Spain? Forty years 
after the conquest it was calculated that more than one Spaniard in six there 
had no fixed domicile.™ In 1608 a crown official in Guadalajara urged forced 
employment for the many vagabonds, such as the 


. . Spaniards who come from other parts and, from being officials, turn into idlers 
and either travel around as small traders with little capital . . . or else shift from 
job to job. And if a magistrate visits the land or a judge acts severely, they give 
him the slip and wander LL without appearing where they can be brought 
to reckoning.®! 


The fluidity and uncertainties alluded to suggest the unleashing of an 
individualistic, almost predatory spirit in New World life, and a highly un- 
stable element in the hierarchical society which soon took shape. As in the 
United States of Tocqueville’s time, so in colonial Latin America there oc- 
curred a traumatic process of cultural and, at moments, social democratiza- 
tion. To this process the nature of the rural-urban complex in the New World 
clearly contributed. The city was an outpost of metropolitan bureaucracy, 
imperial and ecclesiastical, in which status and function were determined by 
royal appointment. On lands surrounding the city, and in the smaller towns, 
they were controlled by persons who soon pre-empted the soil and Indian 
labor. Those who were not favored by privilege or bound to the land in servi- 
tude faced the choice of living parasitically off the vested interests or of scat- 
tering from the centers of settlement centrifugally in search of windfalls and 
unpre-empted productive lands. 

We have noted the dissolvent effect of the new continents both upon the 
communitarian traditions of rural, seignorial Europe, and upon the metro- 
politan institutions of urban, imperial Europe. As compensation for this effect, 


58 Thid., 429n. 
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it has been suggested that the compadrazgo and other extended family sys- 
tems took a new lease on life in the Americas at the very moment when they 
were giving wD in early modern Europe to the “more Bon modes of 
organization" of the nation-state and of industrial society.” 

In the case of Salvador, the partial atrophy of the metropolitan bureaucracy 
was compensated by a strengthening of familial ties. Among the upper class 
these might take the form of coparenthood relations, among the slaves and 
poor Negroes, that of a matriarchal organization showing African influence. 
The substrata of urban and rural society, indeed, appeared not to be highly 
differentiated.” In Mexico the compadre system fortified and extended the 
guarantees of mutual aid and protection determined by ties.of blood. Leaders 
or officials made their power effective by attracting bands of retainers remi- 
niscent of the extended Mediterranean families, the Roman gens or the Cor- 
sican vendetta. 'The crown frequently acknowledged and sought to eliminate . 
the threat to its power created by this new feudalism.* In Buenos Aires a 
patriarchal and authoritarian extended family system "counteracted the dis- 
solvent germs, the evil results of an unhealthy social situation.” 95 In the Cauca 
region of New Granada the strong family units were tied to the munici- 
pality by the weakest bonds. The municipality, in turn, was hostile toward 
the natural region, and the regions were cut off from each other. The family 
was therefore the innermost of a series of units—including the municipio, 
the region, and the central political unit—which were in the relation of con- 
centric, rather than interlocking rings.99 

The importance of family ties in Latin America's urban social organiza- 
ton continues into the modern period. The prominent institutions of the 
modern metropolis, the factory system, the political party, the labor union, 
have had to accommodate to familial or primary group types of association, 
which have limited spheres of effectiveness and which may not be brought 
to extremes of rational organization. The city, therefore, which has contrib- 
uted an individualistic, exploitative spirit to the settling of the land, exhibits 
internally the traces of agrarian, familial social structure. 

A second aspect of the modern urban history of Latin America which the 
colonial centuries help to explain is the tumultuous growth of certain large 
cities and the intensification of the metropolis-hinterland complex. 'The prin- 
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cipal causes of the phenomenon are the extension of modern transportation 
systems, generally centered upon capital cities, into areas where there 
exist no tightly woven networks of economically vigorous towns; and the 
existence of impoverished rural proletariats living in weakly organized com- 
munities and easily drawn off by the attractions of city life. 'The economic 
activity which made the metropolis possible was not manufacturing and in- 
ternal trade, which would have multiplied and decentralized the growth of 
cities, but plantation agriculture, cattle raising, and mining. Profits went 
abroad or to middlemen in a few cities, and they brought little benefit to the 
centers of production. Even the landowners were often heavily mortgaged; 
in any case they lived more and more in the capital city or outside the coun- 
try. That is, just as in earlier centuries the encomienda drained the leadership 
and vitality of the town, so in the nineteenth century the city drained those 
of the hacienda. 

Western Europe, of course, knows the metropolis, but not the vast metro- 
politan hinterland. For there the close spacing of many cities, each with its 
own economic vigor and traditions of civic independence, constricts the radii 
of influence. The marketing territory for a given city or port is often not 
clearly defined.” Moreover, the rural migration to European cities, heavy 
though it has been since the Industrial Revolution, still shows traces of the 
organic process posited for the late Middle Ages. The Latin American mi- 
gration to cities has a diluvial character, and the abrupt change of occupation 
from unskilled agricultural labor to factory work is not uncommon. This 
may be attributed in part to large wage differentials and to the rapidity with 
which recent industrialization has occurred. But we can also say that the ex- 
ploitation of the land, which was settled from the town during the latter's 
centrifugal phase, created forms of rural social organization which largely 
lacked inner coherence and roots in the soil. Now that the city has become 
centripetal, it attracts massively and unselectively from the rural zone. As 
the Latin Ámerican city once sowed, so now does it reap. 

It may be that exception will be taken to the emphasis which this exposi- 
tion places upon New World environment, and to the silence in which the 
Iberian municipal backgrounds are passed over. For, it will be argued, the 
Iberians became a municipal people during the Reconquest of Spain from 
the Moors, which was necessarily a process of colonization by towns rather 
than by unprotected rural settlement. It has even been said that chronic in- 
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stability throughout the Mediterranean area was responsible for historic 
patterns of municipal settlement which contrast with the villages and landed 
feudalism of northwestern Europe. On this view, the conquest of America 
is an overseas continuation of the conquest of Moorish Spain, and the coloniz- 
ing pattern has medieval origins in the peninsula. This argument is reason- 
able, and it is precisely in recognition of it that the city of northwestern 
Europe has been taken as a purer type for contrast with the city of the New 
World. It is by intention that historical innovation has been stressed, rather 
than historical continuity. 

Even so, there are grounds for contrasting the Reconquest of the penin- 
sula and the conquest of America. In Spain and Portugal the weight of 
Christian-Visigothic usage, the traditions of a slowly evolved social hierarchy, 
the long-standing pressures of religious faiths and regional cultures, and the 
limited horizons of economic possibility combined to endow regional societies 
of the peninsula with a certain coherence and organicity. The medieval Re- 
conquest of Spain lasted seven centuries and resulted in the retaking of some 
200,000 square miles of land. The conquest of America occurred under the 
impetus of the commercial revolution; within fifty years of the landing of 
Hernando Cortes in Mexico a territory that could contain thirty or forty 
Iberian peninsulas had been claimed, and much of it settled, by a few thou- 
sand men. To stress only the similarity of Iberian institutions in these two 
settings is to run the risk of formalism. This is repeatedly done by the his- 
torian who finds “no essential difference between the colonizing technique 
of the high Middle Ages in the Mediterranean and that of modern times in 
the Atlantic area, that is, particularly in America." ? 

Since our theory of town and land in Latin America has been elaborated 
with particular reference to New World environment, even a cursory com- 
parison with the settlement patterns of North America would serve to check 
its usefulness. It will be remembered that both at Plymouth and in Virginia 
the initial experiments in corporate production and trade were failures. The 
colonial promoters soon “introduced private ownership of land, economic in- 
equality, and the profit motive.”™ In British North America as in Latin 
America the first yields of the land worked their centrifugal effect upon the 
nuclei of settlement once the initial hardships had been surmounted. Twelve 
years after the founding of Plymouth, its people were “flowing into the coun- 
try” to grow crops and raise cattle, wrote Governor William Bradford. The 
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economic benefits therefrom “turned to their hurt,” he observed: “For now 
as their stocks increased and the increase vendible, there was no longer any 
holding them together. .. . [They] were scattered all over the Bay quickly 
and the town in which they lived till now was left very thin and in a short 
time almost desolate.""? In South Carolina the crown attempted to achieve 
the ideal of "compact settlement" in the laying out of townships. "In course 
of time, however, the rural town system . . . was largely absorbed by the plan- 
tation."7? In French Canada, the “ribboning” of the seignories along river- 
banks made nucleation an infrequent occurrence, much to the distress of 
French officials. “Village life, a characteristic of the feudal system in France, 
was thus eliminated." 7* 

Checkerboard town planning is generally not associated with British 
North America until the nineteenth century. The streets of early Connecticut 
towns, however, were often symmetrically arranged. 9 Two important colonial 
cities, Charleston and Philadelphia, were laid out on gridiron plans, and 
Philadelphia's became the model for the subsequent frontier cities. The plan 
for New Haven is of interest for the Latin American comparison because it 
was inspired by the maxims of Vitruvius. Making allowance for the mag- 
netic declination from true north at New Haven in 1638, one finds that the 
orientation of the city's streets almost exactly followed the directions given 
by Vitruvius for counteracting the force of prevailing winds.** 

As the settlement of the trans-Appalachian West got under way, “the 
establishment of towns preceded the breaking of soil. The towns were the 
spearheads of the frontier.""" Public lands were always set aside and almost 
always alienated as the town grew. Population figures for St. Louis during 
the early years "are unsatisfactory because a large number of its residents 
spend most of their time in the mountains or mines.”?* Each town had its 
quota of "traders and transients who had no stake in its development”; of 
seasonally employed boatmen, wagoners, and prospectors; and of vagabonds 
leading “the aimless and uncertain life of floaters.” ° Even when a town was 
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established at the confluence of two navigable rivers, it was a gamble whether 
the choice of site would be legitimized by the subsequent development of 
regional production and trade. The most successful cities followed the earlier 
example of Boston, which by 1680 had subjugated and become the commer- 
cial agent for a broad hinterland stretching from Newfoundland to the Con- 
necticut River towns.9? 

In North as in South America we come upon this paradox, that the town, 
distinguished in Europe for its commercial radius and its manufacturing 
activity, served in the New World as the point of departure for contact with 
the soil, in territories where no internal trade routes were defined and where 
manufacturing was restricted by the policies of mercantilism. A dispropor- 
tionate number of the European emigrants were of urban origin, and a great 
many of them had been, for social, economic, or religious reasons, marginal 
types in the Old World. Inevitably, the acquisitive and speculative spirit 
found new avenues of release. Generous possibilities for exploiting soil and 
subsoil pulled newcomers across the face of the land, dimming the memories 
of feudal restraint. Environment and opportunity rather than usage and 
ceremony dictated social organization. Space rather than time became the 
leading factor of the American experience. 

The preceding analysis of the settlement of Latin America is set forth with 
a view to its relevance for all the Americas. It hinges neither upon the na- 
tional culture and traditions of the settlers nor upon a localized and culture- 
bound definition of a given New World “frontier.” What is stressed is the 
process of change and innovation that affects any migration of people, what- 
ever their cultural heritage and motivations, who venture forth from a mature 
society into an empty continent. Such a stress, it is felt, is the one most likely 
to yleld fruitful hypotheses for a comparative history of the Americas. 
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Political Experience and Enlightenment 
Ideas in Fighteenth-Century America 
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THE political and social ideas of the European Enlightenment have had a 
peculiar importance in American history. More universally accepted in 
eighteenth-century America than in Europe, they were more completely and 
more permanently embodied in the formal arrangements of state and society; 
and, less controverted, less subject to criticism and dispute, they have lived on 
more vigorously into later periods, more continuous and more intact. The 
peculiar force of these ideas in America resulted from many causes. But 
originally, and basically, it resulted from the circumstances of the prerevolu- 
tionary period and from the bearing of these ideas on the political experience 
of the American colonists. 

What this bearing was—the nature of the relationship between Enlight- 
enment ideas and early American political experience—is a matter of particu- 
lar interest at the present time because it is centrally involved in what 
amounts to a fundamental revision of early American history now under 
way. By implication if not direct evidence and argument, a number of recent 
writings have undermined much of the structure of historical thought by 
which, for a generation or more, we have understood our eighteenth-century 
origins, and in particular have placed new and insupportable pressures on its 
central assumption concerning the political significance of Enlightenment 
thought. Yet the need for rather extensive rebuilding has not been felt, in 
part because the architecture has not commonly been seen as a whole—as a 
unit, that is, of mutually dependent parts related to a central premise—in part 
because the damage has been piecemeal and uncoordinated: here a beam de- 
stroyed, there a stone dislodged, the inner supports only slowly weakened and 
the balance only gradually thrown off. The edifice still stands, mainly, it 
seems, by habit and by the force of inertia. A brief consideration of the whole, 
consequently, a survey from a position far enough above the details to see the 
outlines of the over-all architecture, and an attempt, however tentative, to 
sketch a line—a principle—of reconstruction would seem to be in order. 


A basic, organizing assumption of the group of ideas that dominated the 
* Mr. Bailyn, professor at Harvard University, presented this paper in a briefer form to the 
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earlier interpretation of eighteenth-century American history is the belief that 


. previous to the Revolution the political experience of the colonial Americans 
: had been roughly analogous to that of the English. Control of public au- 


thority had been firmly held by a native aristocracy—merchants and landlords 
in the North, planters in the South—allied, commonly, with British official- 
dom. By restricting representation in the provincial assemblies, limiting the 
franchise, and invoking the restrictive power of the English state, this aristoc- 
racy had dominated the governmental machinery of the mainland colonies. 
Their political control, together with legal devices such as primogeniture and 
entail, had allowed them to dominate the economy as well. Not only were they 
successful in engrossing landed estates and mercantile fortunes, but they were 
for the most part able also to fight off the clamor of yeoman debtors for cheap 
paper currency, and of depressed tenants for freehold property. But the control 
of this colonial counterpart of a traditional aristocracy, with its Old World 
ideas of privilege and hierarchy, orthodoxy in religious establishment, and eco- 
nomic inequality, was progressively threatened by the growing strength of a 
native, frontier-bred democracy that expressed itself most forcefully in the 
lower houses of the "rising" provincial assemblies. A conflict between the two 
groups and ways of life was building up, and it broke out in fury after 1765. 

The outbreak of the Revolution, the argument runs, fundamentally 
altered the old regime. The Revolution destroyed the power of this tradi- 
tional aristocracy, for the movement of opposition to parliamentary taxation, 
1760-1776, originally controlled by conservative elements, had been taken over 
by extremists nourished on Enlightenment radicalism, and the once dominant 
conservative groups had gradually been alienated. The break with England 
over the question of home rule was part of a general struggle, as Carl Becker 
put it, over who shall rule at home. Independence gave control to the radicals, 
who, imposing their advanced doctrines on a traditional society, transformed 
a rebellious secession into a social revolution. 'They created a new regime, a 
reformed society, based on enlightened political and social theory. 

But that is not the end of the story; the sequel is important. The success 
of the enlightened radicals during the early years of the Revolution was 
notable; but, the argument continues, it was not wholly unqualified. 'The 
remnants of the earlier aristocracy, though defeated, had not been eliminated: 
they were able to reassert themselves in the postwar years. In the 1780’s 
they gradually regained power until, in what amounted to a counterrevolu- 
tion, they impressed their views indelibly on history in the new federal Con- 
stitution, in the revocation of some of the more enthusiastic actions of the 
earlier revolutionary period, and in the Hamiltonian program for the new 
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government. This was not, of course, merely the old regime resurrected. 
In a new age whose institutions and ideals had been born of revolutionary 
radicalism, the old conservative elements made adjustments and concessions 
by which to survive and periodically to flourish as a force in American life. 

The importance of this formulation derived not merely from its usefulness 
in interpreting eighteenth-century history. It provided a key also for under- 
standing the entire course of American politics. By its light, politics in 
America, from the very beginning, could be seen to have been a dialectical 
process in which an aristocracy of wealth and power struggled with the Peo- 
ple, who, ordinarily ill-organized and inarticulate, rose upon provocation 
armed with powerful institutional and ideological weapons, to reform a pe- 
riodically corrupt and oppressive polity. 

In all of this the underlying assumption is the belief that Enlightenment 
thought—the reforming ideas of advanced thinkers in eighteenth-century 
England and on the Continent—had been the effective lever by which native 
American radicals had turned a dispute on imperial relations into a sweeping 
reformation of public institutions and thereby laid the basis for American 
democracy. 


For some time now, and particularly during the last decade, this interpre- 
tation has been fundamentally weakened by the work of many scholars work- 
ing from different approaches and on different problems. Almost every im- 
portant point has been challenged in one way or another! All arguments 
concerning politics during the prerevolutionary years have been affected by 


1 Recent revisionist writings on eighteenth-century America are voluminous. The main points 
of reinterpretation will be found in the following books and articles, to which specific reference 
is made in the paragraphs that follow: Robert E. Brown, Middle-Class Democracy and the Revo- 
lution in Massachusetts, 1691-1780 (Ithaca, N. Y., 1955); E. James Ferguson, “Currency 
Finance: An Interpretation of Colonial Monetary Practices," William and Mary Quarterly, X 
(Apr. 1953), 153-80; Theodore Thayer, “The Land Bank System in the American Colonies,” 
Journal of Economic History, XII (Spring 1953), 145-59; Bray Hammond, Banks and Politics 
in America from the Revolution to the Civil War (Princeton, N. J., 1957); George A. Billias, 
The Massachusetts Land Bankers of 1740 (Orono, Me., 1959); Milton M. Klein, “Democracy and 
Politics in Colonial New York,” New York History, XL (July 1959), 221-46; Oscar and Mary 
F. Handlin, “Radicals and Conservatives in Massachusetts after Independence,” New England 
Quarterly, XVII (Sept. 1944), 343-55; Bernard Bailyn, “The Blount Papers: Notes on the Mer- 
chant ‘Class’ in the Revolutionary Period," William and Mary Quarterly, XI (Jan. 1954), 98— 
104; Frederick B. Tolles, “The American Revolution Considered as a Social Movement: A Re- 
Evaluation,” American. Historical Review, LX (Oct. 1954), I-12; Robert E. Brown, Charles 
Beard and the Constitution: A Critical Analysis of “An Economic Interpretation of the Consti- 
tution” (Princeton, N. J., 1956); Forrest McDonald, We the People: The Economic Origins of 
the Constitution (Chicago, 1958); Daniel J. Boorstin, The Genius of American Politics (Chicago, 
1953), and The Americans: The Colonial Experience (New York, 1958). References to other 
writings and other viewpoints will be found in Edmund S. Morgan, “The American Revolution: 
Revisions in Need of Revising," William and Mary Quarterly, XIV (Jan. 1957), 3-15; and 
Richard B. Morris, "The Confederation Period and the American Historian,” tbid., XIII (Apr. 
1956), 139—56. 
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an exhaustive demonstration for one colony, which might well be duplicated 
for others, that the franchise, far from having been restricted in behalf of a 
borough-mongering aristocracy, was widely available for popular use. Indeed, 
it was more widespread than the desire to use it—a fact which in itself calls 
into question a whole range of traditional arguments and assumptions. Simi- 
larly, the Populist terms in which economic elements of prerevolutionary his- 
tory have most often been discussed may no longer be used with the same con- 
fidence. For it has been shown that paper money, long believed to have been 
the inflationary instrument of a depressed and desperate debtor yeomanry, was 
in general a fiscally sound and successful means—whether issued directly by 
the governments or through land banks—not only of providing a medium of 
exchange but also of creating sources of credit necessary for the growth of an 
underdeveloped economy and a stable system of public finance for otherwise 
resourceless governments. Merchants and creditors commonly supported the 
issuance of paper, and many of the debtors who did so turn out to have been 
substantial property owners. 

Equally, the key writings extending the interpretation into the revolu- 
tionary years have come under question. The first and still classic monograph 
detailing the inner social struggle of the decade before 1776—Carl Becker's 
History of Political Parties in the Province of New York, 1760-1776 (1909)— 
bas been subjected to sharp criticism on points of validation and consistency. 
And, because Becker's book, like other studies of the movement toward revo- 
lution, rests upon a belief in the continuity of "radical" and "conservative" 
groupings, it has been weakened by an analysis proving such terminology to 
be deceptive in that it fails to define consistently identifiable groups of people. 
Similarly, the "class" characteristic of the merchant group in the northern 
colonies, a presupposition of important studies of the merchants in the revo- 
lutionary movement, has been questioned, and along with it the belief that 
there was an economic or occupational basis for positions taken on the revo- 
lutionary controversy. More important, a recent survey of the writings fol- 
lowing up J. F. Jameson's classic essay, The American Revolution Considered 
as a Social Movement (1926), has shown how little has been written in the last 
twenty-five years to substantiate that famous statement of the Revolution as 
a movement of social reform. Most dramatic of all has been the demolition of 
Charles Beard's Economic Interpretation of the Constitution (1913), which 
stood solidly for over forty years as the central pillar of the counterrevolution 
argument: the idea, that is, that the Constitution was a "conservative" docu- 
ment, the polar opposite of the "radical" Articles of Confederation, embodying 
the interests and desires of public creditors and other moneyed conservatives, 
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ind marking the Thermidorian conclusion to the enlightened radicalism of 
the early revolutionary years. 

Finally, there are arguments of another sort, assertions to the effect that 
not only did Enlightenment ideas not provoke native American radicals to 
undertake serious reform during the Revolution, but that ideas have never 
dlayed an important role in American public life, in the eighteenth century or 
after, and that the political “genius” of the American people, during the Revo- 
‘ution as later, has lain in their brute pragmatism, their successful resistance 
: the “distant example and teachings of the European Enlightenment,” the 
maunderings of “garret-spawned European illuminati.” 

Thus from several directions at once have come evidence and arguments 
hat cloud if they do not totally obscure the picture of eighteenth-century 
American history composed by a generation of scholars. These recent critical 
writings are of course of unequal weight and validity; but few of them are 
otally unsubstantiated, almost all of them have some point and substance, and 
aken together they are sufficient to raise serious doubts about the organization 
X thought within which we have become accustomed to view the eighteenth 
:entury. A full reconsideration of the problems raised by these findings and 
deas would of course be out of the question here even if sufficient facts were 
10w available. But one might make at least an approach to the task and a 
irst approximation to some answers to the problems by isolating the central 
remise concerning the relationship between Enlightenment ideas and politi- 
:al experience and reconsidering it in view of the evidence that is now available. 


Considering the material at hand, old and new, that bears on this question, 
me discovers an apparent paradox. There appear to be two primary and con- 
radictory sets of facts. The first and more obvious is the undeniable evidence 
X the seriousness with which colonial and revolutionary leaders took ideas, 
ind the deliberateness of their efforts during the Revolution to reshape institu- 
ions in their pattern. The more we know about these American provincials 
he clearer it is that among them were remarkably well-informed students of 
contemporary social and political theory. There never was a dark age that de- 
troyed the cultural contacts between Europe and America. The sources of 
ransmission had been numerous in the seventeenth century; they increased 
n the eighteenth. There were not only the impersonal agencies of newspapers, 
xooks, and pamphlets, but also continuous personal contact through travel and 
orrespondence. Above all, there were Pan-Atlantic, mainly Anglo-American, 
nterest groups that occasioned a continuous flow of fresh information and 
deas between Europe and the mainland colonies in America. Of these, the 
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most important were the English dissenters and their numerous codenomina- 
tionalists in America. Located perforce on the left of the English political 
spectrum, acutely alive to ideas of reform that might increase their security in 
England, they were, for the almost endemically nonconformist colonists, a 
rich source of political and social theory. It was largely through nonconform- 
ist connections, as Caroline Robbins’ recent book, The Eighteenth-Century 
Commonwealthman (1959), suggests, that the commonwealth radicalism of 
seventeenth-century England continued to flow to the colonists, blending, 
ultimately, with other strains of thought to form a common body of advanced 
theory. 

In every colony and in every legislature there were people who knew Locke 
and Beccaria, Montesquieu and Voltaire; but perhaps more important, there 
was in every village of every colony someone who knew such transmitters of 
English nonconformist thought as Watts, Neal, and Burgh; later Priestley and 
Price—lesser writers, no doubt, but staunch opponents of traditional authority, 
and they spoke in a familiar idiom. In the bitterly contentious pamphlet litera- 
ture of mid-eighteenth-century American politics, the most frequently cited 
authority on matters of principle and theory was not Locke or Montesquieu 
but Cato's Letters, a series of radically libertarian essays written in London in 
1720-1723 by two supporters of the dissenting interest, John Trenchard and 
Thomas Gordon. Through such writers, as well as through the major authors, 
leading colonists kept contact with a powerful tradition of enlightened 
thought. 

This body of doctrine fell naturally into play in the controversy over the 
power of the imperial government. For the revolutionary leaders it supplied 
a common vocabulary and a common pattern of thought, and, when the time 
came, common principles of political reform. That reform was sought and 
scriously if unevenly undertaken, there can be no doubt. Institutions were re- 
modeled, laws altered, practices questioned all in accordance with advanced 
doctrine on the nature of liberty and of the institutions needed to achieve it. 
The Americans were acutely aware of being innovators, of bringing mankind 
a long step forward. They believed that they had so far succeeded in their 
effort to reshape circumstances to conform to enlightened ideas and ideals that 
they had introduced a new era in human affairs. And they were supported in 
this by the opinion of informed thinkers in Europe. The contemporary image 
of the American Revolution at home and abroad was complex; but no one 
doubted that a revolution that threatened the existing order and portended - 
new social and political arrangements had been made, and made in the name 
of reason. 
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Thus, throughout the eighteenth century there were prominent, politically 
active Americans who were well aware of the development of European 
thinking, took ideas seriously, and during the Revolution deliberately used 
them in an effort to reform the institutional basis of society. This much seems 
obvious. But, paradoxically, and less obviously, it is equally true that many, 
indeed most, of what these leaders considered to be their greatest achieve- 
ments during the Revolution—reforms that made America seem to half the 
world like the veritable heavenly city of the eighteenth-century philosophers— 
had been matters of fact before they were matters of theory and revolutionary 
doctrine. 

No reform in the entire Revolution appeared of greater importance to Jef- 
ferson than the Virginia acts abolishing primogeniture and entail. This action, 
he later wrote, was part of "a system by which every fibre would be eradicated 
of antient or future aristocracy; and a foundation laid for a government truly 
republican." But primogeniture and entail had never taken deep roots in 
America, not even in tidewater Virginia. Where land was cheap and easily 
available such legal restrictions proved to be encumbrances profiting few. 
Often they tended to threaten rather than secure the survival of the family, 
as Jefferson himself realized when in 1774 he petitioned the Assembly to 
break an entail on his wife's estate on the very practical, untheoretical, and 
common ground that to do so would be "greatly to their [the petitioners'] 
Interest and that of their Families.” The legal abolition of primogeniture and 
entail during and after the Revolution was of little material consequence. 
Their demise had been effectively decreed years before by the circumstances 
of life in a wilderness environment. 

Similarly, the disestablishment of religion—a major goal of revolutionary 
reform—was carried out, to the extent that it was, in circumstances so favor- 
able to it that one wonders not how it was done but why it was not done more 
thoroughly. There is no more eloquent, moving testimony to revolutionary 
idealism than the Virginia Act for Establishing Religious Freedom: it is the 
essence of Enlightenment faith. But what did it, and the disestablishment 
legislation that had preceded it, reform? What had the establishment of reli- 
gion meant in prerevolutionary Virginia? The Church of England was the 
state church, but dissent was tolerated well beyond the limits of the English 
Acts of Toleration. The law required nonconformist organizations to be 
licensed by the government, but dissenters were not barred from their own 
worship nor penalized for failure to attend the Anglican communion, and 
they were commonly exempted from parish taxes. Nonconformity excluded 
no one from voting and only the very few Catholics from enjoying public 
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office. And when the itineracy of revivalist preachers led the establishment to 
contemplate more restrictive measures, the Baptists and Presbyterians ad- 
vanced to the point of arguing publicly, and pragmatically, that the toleration > 
they had so far enjoyed was an encumbrance, and that the only proper solu- 
tion was total liberty: in effect, disestablishment. 

Virginia was if anything more conservative than most colonies. The legal 
establishment of the Church of England was in fact no more rigorous in South 
Carolina and Georgia: it was considerably weaker in North Carolina. It 
hardly existed at all in the middle colonies (there was of course no vestige of it 
in Pennsylvania), and where it did, as in four counties of New York, it was 
either ignored or had become embattled by violent opposition well before the 
Revolution. And in Massachusetts and Connecticut, where the establishment, 
being nonconformist according to English law, was legally tenuous to begin 
with, tolerance in worship and relief from church taxation had been extended 
to the major dissenting groups early in the century, resulting well before the 
Revolution in what was, in effect if not in law, a multiple establishment. And 
this had been further weakened by the splintering effect of the Great Awak- 
ening. Almost everywhere the Church of England, the established church of 
the highest state authority, was embattled and defensive—driven to rely more 
and more on its missionary arm, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
to sustain it against the cohorts of dissent. 

None of this had resulted from Enlightenment theory. It had been created 
by the mundane exigencies of the situation: by the distance that separated 
Americans from ecclesiastical centers in England and the Continent; by the 
never-ending need to encourage immigration to the colonies; by the variety, 
the mere numbers, of religious groups, each by itself a minority, forced to live 
together; and by the weakness of the coercive powers of the state, its inability 
to control the social forces within it. 

Even more gradual and less contested had been the process by which gov- 
ernment in the colonies had become government by the consent of the gov- 
erned. What has been proved about the franchise in early Massachusetts—that 
it was open for practically the entire free adult male population—can be 
proved to a lesser or greater extent for all the colonies. But the extraordinary 
breadth of the franchise in the American colonies had not resulted from popu- 
lar demands: there bad been no cries for universal manhood suffrage, nor 
were there popular theories claiming, or even justifying, general participation 
in politics. Nowhere in eighteenth-century America was there "democracy"— 
middle-class or otherwise—as we use the term. The main reason for the wide 
franchise was that the traditional English laws limiting suffrage to freeholders 
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of certain competences proved in the colonies, where freehold property was 
almost universal, to be not restrictive but widely permissive. 

Representation would seem to be different, since before the Revolution 
complaints had been voiced against the inequity of its apportioning, especially 
in the Pennsylvania and North Carolina assemblies. But these complaints were 
based on an assumption that would have seemed natural and reasonable al- 
most nowhere else in the Western world: the assumption that representation 
in governing assemblages was a proper and rightful attribute of people as 
such—of regular units of population, or of populated land—rather than the 
privilege of particular groups, institutions, or regions. Complaints there were, 
bitter ones. But they were complaints claiming injury and deprivation, not 
abstract ideals or unfamiliar desires. They assumed from common experience 
the normalcy of regular and systematic representation. And how should it 
have been otherwise? The colonial assemblies had not, like ancient parlia- 
ments, grown to satisfy a monarch’s need for the support of particular groups 
or individuals or to protect the interests of a social order, and they had not 
developed insensibly from precedent to precedent. They had been created at a 
stroke, and they were in their composition necessarily regular and systematic. 
Nor did the process, the character, of representation as it was known in the 
colonies derive from theory. For colonial Americans, representation had none 
of the symbolic and little of the purely deliberative qualities which, as a result 
of the revolutionary debates and of Burke’s speeches, would become celebrated 
as “virtual.” To the colonists it was direct and actual: it was, most often, a 
kind of agency, a delegation of powers, to individuals commonly required to 
be residents of their constituencies and, often, bound by instructions from 
them—with the result that eighteenth-century American legislatures fre- 
quently resembled, in spirit if not otherwise, those “ancient assemblies” of 
New York, composed, the contemporary historian William Smith wrote, “of 
plain, illiterate husbandmen, whose views seldom extended farther than to 
the regulation of highways, the destruction of wolves, wild cats, and foxes, and 
the advancement of the other little interests of the particular counties which 
they were chosen to represent.” There was no theoretical basis for such direct 
and actual representation. It had been created and was continuously reinforced 
by the pressure of local politics in the colonies and by the political circum- 
stances in England, to which the colonists had found it necessary to send 
closely instructed, paid representatives—agents, so called—from the very 
beginning, 

But franchise and representation are mere mechanisms of government by 
consent. At its heart lies freedom from executive power, from the independent 
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action of state authority, and the concentration of power in representative. 
bodies and elected officials. The greatest achievement of the Revolution was of 
course the repudiation of just such state authority and the transfer of power to 
popular legislatures. No one will deny that this action was taken in accord- 
ance with the highest principles of Enlightenment theory. But the way had 
been paved by fifty years of grinding factionalism in colonial politics. In the 
details of prerevolutionary American politics, in the complicated maneuver- 
ings of provincial politicians seeking the benefits of government, in the pat- 
terns of local patronage and the forms of factional groupings, there lies a 
history of progressive alienation from the state which resulted, at least by the 
1750’s, in what Professor Robert Palmer has lucidly described as a revolu- 
tionary situation: a condition 

... in which confidence in the justice or reasonableness of existing authority is un- 
dermined; where old loyalties fade, obligations are felt as impositions, law seems 
arbitrary, and respect for superiors is felt as a form of humiliation; where existing 


sources of prestige seem undeserved . . . and government is sensed as distant, apart 
from the governed and not really "representing" them. 


Such a situation had developed in mid-eighteenth-century America, not from 
theories of government or Enlightenment ideas but from the factional op- 
position that had grown up against a succession of legally powerful, but often 
cynically self-seeking, inept, and above all politically weak officers of state. 

. Surrounding all of these circumstances and in various ways controlling 
them is the fact that that great goal of the European revolutions of the late 
eighteenth century, equality of status before the law—the abolition of legal 
privilege—had been reached almost everywhere in the American colonies at 
least by the early years of the eighteenth century. Analogies between the 
upper strata of colonial society and the European aristocracies are misleading. 
Social stratification existed, of course; but the differences between aristocra- 
cies in eighteenth-century Europe and in America are more important than 
the similarities. So far was legal privilege, or even distinction, absent in the 
colonies that where it existed it was an open sore of festering discontent, lead- 
ing not merely, as in the case of the Penn family’s hereditary claims to tax 
exemption, to formal protests, but, as in the case of the powers enjoyed by the 
Hudson River land magnates, to violent opposition as well. More important, 
the colonial aristocracy, such as it was, had no formal, institutional role in 
government. No public office or function was legally a prerogative of birth. 
As there were no social orders in the eyes of the law, so there were no gov- 
ernmental bodies to represent them. 'The only claim that has been made to 
the contrary is that, in effect, the governors’ Councils constituted political in- 
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stitutions in the service of the aristocracy. But this claim—of dubious value 
in any case because of the steadily declining political importance of the Coun- 
cils in the eighteenth century—cannot be substantiated. It is true that certain 
families tended to dominate the Councils, but they had less legal claim to 
places in those bodies than certain royal officials who, though hardly members 
of an American aristocracy, sat on the Councils by virtue of their office. Coun- 
cilors could be and were removed by simple political maneuver. Council seats 
were filled either by appointment or election: when appointive, they were 
vulnerable to political pressure in England; when elective, to the vagaries of 
public opinion at home. Thus on the one hand it took William Byrd II three 
years of maneuvering in London to get himself appointed to the seat on the 
Virginia Council vacated by his father's death in 1704, and on the other, when 
in 1766 the Hutchinson faction's control of the Massachusetts Council proved 
unpopular, it was simply removed wholesale by being voted out of office at 
the next election. As there were no special privileges, no peculiar group pos- 
sessions, manners, or attitudes to distinguish councilors from other affluent 
Americans, so there were no separate political interests expressed in the 
Councils as such. Councilors joined as directly as others in the factional dis- 
putes of the time, associating with groups of all sorts, from minute and 
transient Ámerican opposition parties to massive English-centered political 
syndicates. A century before the Revolution and not as the result of anti- 
aristocratic ideas, the colonial aristocracy had become a vaguely defined, fluid 
group whose power—in no way guaranteed, buttressed, or even recognized in 
law—was competitively maintained and dependent on continuous, popular 
support. 

Other examples could be given. Were written constitutions felt to be par- 
ticular guarantees of liberty in enlightened states? Americans had known 
them in the form of colonial charters and governors' instructions for a cen- 
tury before the Revolution; and after 1763, seeking a basis for their claims 
against the constitutionality of specific acts of Parliament, they had been 
driven, out of sheer logical necessity and not out of principle, to generalize 
that experience. But the point is perhaps clear enough. Major attributes of en- 
lightened polities had developed naturally, spontaneously, early in the history 
of the American colonies, and they existed as simple matters of social and 
political fact on the eve of the Revolution. 


But if all this is true, what did the Revolution accomplish? Of what real 
significance were the ideals and ideas? What was the bearing of Enlighten- 
ment thought on the political experience of eighteenth-century Ámericans? 
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Perhaps this much may be said. What had evolved spontaneously from 
the demands of place and time was not self-justifying, nor was it universally 
welcomed. New developments, however gradual, were suspect by some, re- 
sisted in part, and confined in their effects. If it was true that the establish- 
ment of religion was everywhere weak in the colonies and that in some places 
it was even difficult to know what was orthodoxy and what was not, it was 
nevertheless also true that faith in the idea of orthodoxy persisted and with 
it belief in the propriety of a privileged state religion. If, as a matter of fact, 
the spread of freehold tenure qualified large populations for voting, it did not 
create new reasons for using that power nor make the victims of its use con- 
tent with what, in terms of the dominant ideal of balance in the state, seemed 
a disproportionate influence of "the democracy." If many colonists came 
naturally to assume that representation should be direct and actual, growing 
with the population and bearing some relation to its distribution, crown ofh- 
cials did not, and they had the weight of precedent and theory as well as of 
authority with them and hence justification for resistance. If state authority 
was seen increasingly as alien and hostile and was forced to fight for survival 
within an abrasive, kaleidoscopic factionalism, the traditional idea nevertheless 
persisted that the common good was somehow defined by the state and that 
political parties or factions—organized opposition to established government— 
were seditious. A traditional aristocracy did not in fact exist; but the assump- 
tion that superiority was indivisible, that social eminence and political influ- 
ence had a natural affinity to each other, did. The colonists instinctively con- 
ceded to the claims of the well-born and rich to exercise public office, and in 
this sense politics remained aristocratic. Behavior had changed—had had to 
change—with the circumstances of everyday life; but habits of mind and the 
sense of rightness lagged behind. Many felt the changes to be away from, not 
toward, something: that they represented deviance; that they lacked, in a 
word, legitimacy. 

This divergence between habits of mind and belief on the one hand and 
experience and behavior on the other was ended at the Revolution. A rebel- 
lion that destroyed the traditional sources of public authority called forth the 
full range of advanced ideas. Long-settled attitudes were jolted and loosened. 
The grounds of legitimacy suddenly shifted. What had happened was seen 
to have been good and proper, steps in the right direction. 'The glass was half 
full, not half empty; and to complete the work of fate and nature, further 
thought must be taken, theories tested, ideas applied. Precisely because so 
many social and institutional reforms had already taken place in America, the 
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revolutionary movement there, more than elsewhere, was a matter of doctrine, 
ideas, and comprehension. 

And so it remained. Social change and social conflict of course took place 
during the revolutionary years; but the essential developments of the period 
lay elsewhere, in the effort to think through and to apply under the most 
favorable, permissive, circumstances enlightened ideas of government and 
society. The problems were many, often unexpected and difficult; some were 
only gradually perceived. Social and personal privilege, for example, could 
easily be eliminated—it hardly existed; but what of the impersonal privileges 
of corporate bodies? Legal orders and ranks within society could be out- 
lawed without creating the slightest tremor, and executive power with equal 
ease subordinated to the legislative: but how was balance within a polity to be 
achieved? What were the elements to be balanced and how were they to be 
separated? It was not even necessary formally to abolish the interest of state 
as a symbol and determinant of the common good; it was simply dissolved: 
but what was left to keep clashing factions from tearing a government apart? 
The problems were pressing, and the efforts to solve them mark the stages 
of revolutionary history. 

In behalf of Enlightenment liberalism the revolutionary leaders under- 
took to complete, formalize, systematize, and symbolize what previously had 
been only partially realized, confused, and disputed matters of fact. Enlighten- 
ment ideas were not instruments of a particular social group, nor did they 
destroy a social order. 'They did not create new social and political forces in 
America. They released those that had long existed, and vastly increased 
their power. This completion, this rationalization, this symbolization, this 
lifting into consciousness and endowing with high moral purpose inchoate, 
confused elements of social and political change—this was the American 
Revolution. 


The Later Stuarts (1660-1714): Significant Work of 
the Last Twenty Years (1939-1959) 
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A STRIKING fact about recent historical work on later seventeenth- 
century English history is the continuing importance of historians who were 
already doing major work in the thirties! Work from the pen of G. M. 
Trevelyan at Cambridge, although not his greatest, was appearing as late as 
1949.” Norman Sykes, also at Cambridge until very lately, has made more 
important recent contributions, particularly in the field of ecclesiastical biog- 
raphy, where he has inspired a notable revival. At Oxford two of the lead- 
ing figures of the thirties are still active. A volume by Sir George Clark on 
Dutch history appeared in 1947 and was followed two years later by his 
Sctence and Social Welfare in the Age of Newton (London, 1949). Together 
they are evidence of Sir George's continued interest in Anglo-Dutch themes 
and in the fields of intellectual and social history. His colleague David Ogg, 
whose two volumes on England in the Reign of Charles II (2 vols., Oxford, 
Eng. 1934) first appeared over twenty-five years ago, completed the trilogy 
recently with a third volume that gives a continuous narrative from the 
Restoration to the accession of Anne. On this side of the Atlantic Godfrey 
Davies, late of the Huntington Library, takes us back not only to the thirties 
but to Sir Charles Firth. Two years before his death in 1957 Davies published 
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Early Eighteenth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1956). He is interested primarily in Tudor and 
Stuart English history. 

1 This is one of a series of bibliographical articles sponsored by the Conference on British 
Studies under the editorship of Elizabeth Chapin Furber. It is concerned primarily with historical 
works published in the past twenty years. For those already published in the series, see Philip D. 
Curtin, “The British Empire and Commonwealth in Recent Historiography,” American Historical 
Review, LXV (Oct. 1959), 72-91, Maurice Du P. Lee, Jr., "Scottish History Since 1940,” Cana- 
dian Historical Review, XL (Dec. 1959), 319-32, and Henry R. Winkler, “Some Recent Writings 
on Twenteth-Century Britain,” Journal of Modern History, XXXII (Mar. 1960), 32—47. This 
article does not include all works in the field of later Stuart history published during the years 
1939-1959; new editions of source material and articles in periodicals were considered beyond its 
scope. It is confined to extended historical treatments, but does not profess to be exhaustive even 
in this category. 

2 Namely, G. M. Trevelyan, An Autobiography and Other Essays (London, 1949) which, 
however, includes for the later Stuart period only a brief address on Jonathan Swift and the 1926 
Romanes Lecture on “The Two-Party System in English Political History." His English Social 
History (London, 1942), which appeared seven years earlier, includes a chapter on England in 
the later Stuart period, but it is drawn almost entirely from the earlier England under Queen 
Anne (3 vols., London, 1931-34). 

3 See below, p. 360. 

* David Ogg, England in the Reigns of James II and William III (Oxford, Eng., 1957). 
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iis Restoration of Charles 11: 1658-1660 (San Marino, Calif., 1955) fulfilling 
ı promise once made to Firth that he would carry on Firth's continuation of 
Gardiner down to 1660 It is good news that Davies’ useful Bibliography of 
British History: Stuart Period, 1603-1714 (Oxford, Eng., 1928), is to be re- 
rised, brought up to date, and reissued. 

No native American enjoyed as important a place in later Stuart studies 
ıs Davies, but a number of British writers prominent in the thirties were 
still doing significant work in the fifties. At Glasgow Professor Andrew 
Browning, whose Stanhope essay on Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby, ap- 
seared many years ago, in 1951 completed the most solid recent biography of 
i later Stuart figure, his three-volume study of his first love, Danby. Among 
ionacademic historians, Sir Winston Churchill found time during the 
hirties to do a massive biography of his ancestor the Duke of Marlborough, 
ind his recent History of the English-Speaking Peoples (3 vols., New York 
ind London, 1956-57) gives considerable space to the later Stuarts." There is 
inally Esmond S. De Beer, “the uncrowned king of 17th century historical 
'esearch,"* whose edition of John Evelyn's Diary (6 vols, Oxford, Eng., 
[955) is an enormous labor of devoted and meticulous scholarship. Unfortu- 
aately, the time and energy given to this project have meant the abandonment 
A De Beer’s promising work on Restoration parliamentary politics.’ 

The considerable proportion of major work in later Stuart history ac- 
counted for by the foregoing suggests not so much the mature productivity 
of these historians as a rather surprising paucity of work by younger scholars, 
at least in the field of general political history. For example, when Sir George 
Clark brought out a new edition of The Later Stuarts, and David Ogg, a 
second edition of England in the Reign of Charles II (2 vols., London, 1955), 
in neither case despite the lapse of over twenty years was it necessary to make 
any major modifications? Similarly, Ogg's third volume, on the reigns of 

y maj y, V BB gn 

6 The Restoration of Charles H, of course, falls just outside the boundaries of the field 
:overed in this essay. Davies’ work in the later Stuart period proper was in the form of articles, 
many of them in the Huntington Library Quarterly. None of them is sufficiently extensive to be 
ncluded in this article. 

9 Andrew Browning, Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby and Duke of Leeds, 1632-1712 (3 
vols., Glasgow, 1944-51), and see below, p. 354. 

? The last part of Volume II and the ER part of Volume III give considerable space to the 
later Stuarts, but students of that period will read the work more because Churchill wrote it 
than for any new insights or reinterpretation. 

8 Review of F. C. Turner's James II, in Times Literary Supplement, Aug. 21, 1948. 

® The only article to appear within the last twenty years is De Beer's “The House of Lords 
in the Parliament of 1680,” Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, XX (Nov. 1943), 
22 

19 Ogg did not find it necessary to make any changes. Browning, reviewing the revised edition 
of Clark's The Later Stuarts, mentions “substantial modifications,” but a careful comparison 


shows that few of the changes were major. The new edition notes forty-two previously un- 
noticed works: twenty new titles are listed in the bibliography; twelve additional monographs 
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James II and William III, could have appeared twenty years ago as far as 
any essentially new interpretation of political developments is concerned. On 
two specific constitutional matters—the legality of James II’s ecclesiastical 
commission and the significance of the coronation oath of 1689—there are 
some interesting new verdicts, and the sections on social and economic con- 
ditions reflect the useful recent work being done in these fields. However, on 
basic questions of interpretation, such as the character of James II or of Wil- 
liam UI or the ultimate nature and significance of the Revolution of 1688, 
the treatment is unflinchingly orthodox. 'The volume's chief originality lies 
in the analytical essays, particularly those on “Freehold and Status" (in Chap- 
ter 111), which stand apart from the main narrative. 

The same essential orthodoxy appears in the chief political biographies 
published during the past twenty years. Browning's Danby, for all its three 
volumes, is a single-volume biography, Volumes II and III consisting respec- 
tively of a selection of Danby's correspondence and of materials (chiefly lists 
of members of Parliament with contemporary annotations) for the thorough 
analysis of party politics that Browning never really completed. Whether 
biography is the form of historical writing best calculated to advance our 
knowledge of the period is doubtful. Special investigation of exactly how 
Danby put together and managed a new "Court Party" and how effective he 
was as a finance minister are what is needed. Browning presumably found 
that the exigencies of a narrative treatment prevented any definitive analysis 
of either problem. Browning's Danby is the best biography we have of that 
nobleman and a very useful work, but it cannot take the place of the thorough 
spadework still needed on late seventeenth-century parliamentary history and 
public finance. 

Biography remains the most popular form of historical writing, but for 
the later Stuart period most of the biographical work has unfortunately been 
unimportant. Besides Browning's Danby there have been only two biogra- 
phies of any significance: Francis C. Turner's James II (London, 1948) and 
John P. Kenyon's Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, 1641-1702 (London, 
1958). The remainder of the better biographies have been pedestrian treat- 
ments of major figures or adequate accounts of distinctly minor ones. Such 
important political personalities as John Lord Somers, Charles Montagu Lord 


and nine articles are mentioned in footnotes. Of the textual changes only two go beyond the 
change of a word, a phrase, or at most a sentence: namely, the addition of a new paragraph and 
other lesser changes to take account of Robert S. Bosher's work on the Restoration religious sct- 
or (see below); and the same, to take account of my 1941 essay on party politics (see be- 
ow). 
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Halifax, Sidney Earl Godolphin, Robert Harley, and Henry St. John still 
ack adequate modern treatment. 

Biographies of monarchs form a somewhat specialized class, since they 
ıre difficult to dissociate from histories of their reign. In this respect 
Turner’s James II compares unfavorably with Ogg's latest volume. Tur- 
ner is no more sympathetic with James and in his general interpretation 
somes to much the same conclusions, but he seems to lack the indispensable 
foundation of solid historical knowledge. He even perpetuates, with no 
adequate documentation, the story that in the crisis of 1688 James’s 
virtual paralysis of will and action was due to a long history of syphilis. 
Hester W. Chapman’s biography of James's daughter Mary" is less bulky 
ind pretentious, but again most of her conclusions are essentially orthodox. 
The judgment on Mary is of course favorable. She is unique among the later 
Stuarts in escaping the general condemnation of recent writers. 

This was not always so. In the thirties Arthur Bryant led a movement to 
rehabilitate Charles IL, a movement aided, curiously enough, by William A. 
Shaw, the learned editor of the Calendar of Treasury Books. Not content 
simply to edit the documents, in a series of long prefaces Shaw delivered some 
remarkable obiter dicta. A man of strong opinions, he had a pronounced 
distaste for the niggardliness of Stuart Parliaments, which he believed to 
have intentionally starved the Restoration government and to have been 
guilty of complete financial incompetence. In his clever Charles II (London 
and New York, 1931) Bryant built on this foundation to construct a new 
Charles I, sympathetic, able, a genius at foreign relations, in contrast with a 
bumbling legislature. This work has recently been reissued. Sir Arthur's 
other work during the past twenty years has lain outside the Stuart period. 

Bryant's justification of the later Stuarts has been continued by disciples 
like Cyril Hughes Hartmann. Hartmann's The King My Brother (London, 
1954) relies on Charles II’s sympathetic relationship with his favorite sister, 
the Duchess of Orleans, for its favorable view of the King, and on Hartmann's 
earlier works for its documentation. The King's Friend: A Life of Charles 
Berkeley, Viscount Fitzhardinge, Earl of Falmouth (1630-1665) (London, 
1951), makes use of fragmentary Berkeley papers for the rehabilitation of an 
essentially minor figure. Hartmann’s work is more respectable than the 


11 Hester W. Chapman, Mary II, Queen of England (London, 1953). Mrs. Chapman has 
also done biographies of Buckingham (Great Villiers: A Study of George Villiers Second Duke 
of Buckingham, 1628-1687 [London, 1949]) and of the young Duke of Gloucester, who died 
at eleven (Queen Anne’s Son: A Memoir of William Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 1689-1700 
[London, 1954]). Neither is important, 

12 William A. Shaw's most recent preface was sent to the press in 1940 and appeared posthu- 
mously in 1952 in Calendar of Treasury Books, 1685-, Preserved in Her Majesty's Public Record 
Office (25 vols, London, 1904~ ), XXV, January—December, 1711, Pt. 1. 
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recent work of such a familiar Stuart champion as Sir Charles Petrie. Petrie’s 
The Marshal Duke of Berwick (London, 1953) does little more than para- 
phrase Berwick’s own memoirs,? and in similar fashion Lord Cardigan's 
Life and Loyalties of Thomas Bruce: A Biography of Thomas, Earl of 
ZAilesbury and Elgin, Gentleman of the Bedchamber to King Charles II and 
to King James II, 1656-1741 (London, 1951), does not go far beyond the 
memoirs of the author’s ancestor, the Jacobite Earl of Ailesbury. Most stu- 
dents would prefer to read the original memoirs in both cases.“ 

John P. Kenyon's recent life of the second Earl of Sunderland shows that 
biography can make a real contribution. A major figure during three reigns, 
Spencer was involved under William III in some tricky maneuverings with 
party groups, which Kenyon takes great pains to elucidate.** The chapters on 
this topic are overburdened with detail and a bit hard to follow, but Kenyon 
makes good use of hitherto unused letters between Sunderland and William's 
Dutch favorite, the Earl of Portland. The picture of Sunderland and his 
countess is sharply etched, and our knowledge of the man and his period is 
advanced; this is a great deal to have accomplished. 

Sunderland has been more fortunate in his biographer than another of the 
“three chits” of James II’s reign. The most recent life of Godolphin is a dis- 
appointment. In Godolphin: His Life and Times (London, 1952) Sir Tresham 
Lever includes enough new material on Godolphin's family (culled from 
the Blenheim MSS. and chiefly about the family after Godolphin's death) to 
fill an article, but there is little else that is new. Lever relies almost entirely 
on Churchill’s Marlborough for Godolphin's politics, and of his important 
work in public finance there is nothing. Similarly, Harford Montgomery 
Hyde's Judge Jeffreys (London, 1940) provides some new information on 
the personal side and is a better life than any previous one, but, as De Beer 
has said, that is “not much of a compliment.”** Lord Wharton of the Junto 
was sketched in John Carswell's The Old Cause: Three Biographical Sketches 
of Whiggism (London, 1954) which does a little to fill the gap on Junto 
biography, but Charles H. Collins Baker and Muriel I. Baker missed an 


18 Petrie's volume on the Jacobite movement is discussed below, p. 359. 

14 Other recent biographies rate only a footnote. Maurice Ashley's John Wildman, Plotter and 
Postmaster (London, 1947) is the poorest of his works. It is nonetheless better than the fol- 
lowing: Jane Lane, Titus Oates: The First Biography (London, 1949); Dorothy Middleton, The 
Life of Charles, and Earl of Middleton, 1680-1719 (London, 1957); and Cecil Price, Cold Caleb: 
The Scandalous Life of Ford Grey, ıst Earl of Tankerville, 1655-1701 (London, 1956), which 
is not as bad as its title. 

15 Reference should also be made to Kenyon's detailed articles: “The Earl of Sunderland and 
the Revolution of 1688," Cambridge Historical Journal, XI (No. 3, 1955), 272—96, and “The 
Earl of Sunderland and the King's Administration, 1693-95,” English Historical Review, LXXI 
(Oct. 1956), 576-602. 

16 In a review in History, XXVI (Sept. 1941), 157. 
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opportunity in their Life and Circumstances of James Brydges, ıst Duke of 
Chandos, Patron of the Liberal Arts (Oxford, Eng., 1949). A long series of 
accounts and letters dating from Brydges’ tenure of the Pay Office during the 
War of the Spanish Succession still awaits the efforts of an intelligent and 
persistent investigator to yield an explanation of the enormous wealth ac- 
cumulated by Brydges and some of his successors in that office. Instead, the 
Bakers provide a rather thin diet of social history. 

Lack of solid background in political history seems to be true of other 
biographers who have tried to do justice to the political activities of what to 
them were essentially literary figures. Homer E. Woodbridge's Sir William 
Temple: The Man and His Work (New York, 1940) is better on Temple's 
writings than on his public and diplomatic career; Charles K. Eves's Matthew 
Prior: Poet and Diplomatist (New York, 1939) does more justice to Prior's 
verse than to his political and diplomatic activities, the importance of which 
Eves greatly exaggerates; while John R. Moore's Daniel Defoe, Citizen of 
the Modern World (Chicago, 1958), though done by a lifelong student of 
Defoe's writings, gives a highly inflated estimate of his standing in the world 
of politics, picturing him as William III's trusted friend and political mentor. 

In the field of political biography there is finally John H. Plumb's Robert 
Walpole: The Making of a Statesman (London, 1956), the first of several 
projected volumes on Walpole. Plumb, Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
has directed some fine theses in the later Stuart period (notably Kenyon's 
study of Sunderland), continuing the work of Trevelyan, of whom Plumb 
is a disciple. As befits a follower of Trevelyan, Plumb includes in his biogra- 
phy a long section on social history. The volume deals chiefly with the period 
from 1714 to 1722, but it also covers Walpole's apprenticeship under Queen 
Anne. Here Plumb has been able to add very little to Archdeacon William 
Coxe's account, at least on the public side. 'The work's chief merits are its 
readability and some new, mostly negative verdicts on Walpole's rise to 
power at the time of the Bubble. 


Turning to the monographic material on later Stuart political history, one 
is struck by the concentration on Anglo-Dutch themes, naturally pivoting 
on William II. There have been four Dutch studies in this area and nearly 
as many English and American, 'The most important Dutch work has been 
the publication of Marlborough's correspondence with the Pensionary 
Anthony Heinsius." 


17 The Correspondence of John Churchill and Anthony Heinsius, 1701-1711, ed. Bert Van't 
Hoff (The Hague, 1951). The Dutch monographs are Pieter Geyl, Oranje en Stuart, 1641—1672 
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The most ambitious attempt at reinterpretation in English is Lucile Pink- 
ham’s William III and the Respectable Revolution: The Part Played by Wil- 
liam of Orange in the Revolution of 1688 (Cambridge, Mass., 1954). Miss 
Pinkham, a student of Wilbur C. Abbott, has turned a fresh eye on the 
familiar sources and has seen there justification for a radical revision of the 
"old myths.” William III, she finds, came to England in 1688 not to preserve 
English liberties and Protestantism (many have doubted this) or even “to 
save Holland and Europe from the aggression of Louis XIV” (the usual 
view), but simply because he was ambitious for the English throne and had 
‘been for many years. There is much to be said for this point, but Miss Pink- 
ham unfortunately feels that she must revise many other verdicts. She allows 
no public spirit to the English governing class; she vigorously takes up the 
cudgels for James II (who she feels would have settled his difficulties with 
his subjects had it not been for William’s intervention); and her tone tends 
to be shrill, putting the reader off so that he is apt to lose sight of some worth- 
while questioning of the accepted canons.** 

At the opposite extreme is Kenneth H. D. Haley’s William of Orange and 
the English Opposition, 1672-1674 (Oxford, Eng., 1953),'? which draws on 
the Dutch archives to describe the activities of William’s principal agent in 
England during the 1670’s. Though an interesting story in itself, it-lacks 
general significance. The English opposition appears only dimly, and Wil- 
liam’s “secret weapon” turns out to be pamphlets, something of an anticlimax 
for the reader who hoped for some substantiation of the persistent rumors of 
Dutch gold going to leading Country politicians. The year 1672, where Haley 
begins, is where Charles H. Wilson breaks off in Profit and Power: A Study 
of England and the Dutch Wars (London, 1957), a stimulating synthesis of 
the economic, diplomatic, and political elements in Anglo-Dutch relations. 
The remaining monographs in the Anglo-Dutch field are Douglas Coombs’s 
The Conduct of the Dutch: British Opinion and the Dutch Alliance During 
the War of the Spanish Succession (The Hague, 1958), and Rosalie L. Colie’s 
Light and Enlightenment: A Study of the Cambridge Platonists and the ` 
Dutch Arminians (Cambridge, Eng., 1957), an essay in intellectual history.” 


(Utrecht, 1939); Augustus J. Veenendaal, Het Engels-Nederlands Condominium in de Zuider- 
lijke Nederlanden tijdens de Spaanse Successieoorlog (Utrecht, 1945); and Johanna K. Ouden- 
dijk, Willem III Stadhouder van Holland, Koning van Engeland (Amsterdam, 1954). 

18] think this last fact explains why the reviewers, with the exception of Kenneth H. D. 
Haley in the English Historical Review, LXX (Apr. 1955), 330, generally failed to do the book 
justice. 

19 Reference should also be made to Haley's article, “The Anglo-Dutch Rapprochement of 
1677," English Historical Review, LXXII (Oct. 1958), 614-48. 

20 Miss Colie's work is included here as an example of the strong Dutch emphasis rather than 
in the discussion of intellectual history where it might seem more properly to belong. 
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Aside from the Anglo-Dutch theme, there have been a half dozen mono- 
graphs on specifically political topics. William R. Emerson’s Monmouth’s 
Rebellion (New Haven, Conn. 1951) attempts in painstaking fashion to 
show (with little success) that Monmouth might well have been successful. 
Abbie T. Scudi's The Sacheverell Affair (New York, 1939) is a routine study 
useful chiefly for its bibliography. Sir Charles Petrie's The Jacobite Move- 
ment: The First Phase, 1699-1716 (London, 1948), is marred by many inac- 
curacies. Robert Walcott's application of the so-called “Namier method" to 
the party politics of the reigns of William III and Anne, first sketched in an 
essay that appeared in 1941, was presented more elaborately in English 
Politics in the Early Eighteenth Century (Cambridge, Mass., and Oxford, 
Eng., 1956). 

In this last work it was suggested that the Whig versus Tory interpreta- 
tion of parliamentary politics needed to be revised to take account of dis- 
tinct Court and Country groups, which with the more familiar historic parties 
would constitute a four-way party framework. It was suggested, further, that 
within the traditional parties there were separate "connections" (three Tory 
and two Whig), which should also be taken into account. Case studies of 
William III's last Parliament, of the election of 1702, and of the parliamentary 
session of 1707-1708 were used to illustrate this multiparty hypothesis. 

More restricted geographically, though less so chronologically, Millicent B. 
Rex's University Representation in England, 1604-1690 (London, 1954), 
draws on the archives of both universities to illuminate a previously obscure 
corridor of the English representative system—one that was closed in 1948. 
About a third of the book deals with the period after 1660, and the treatment 
is as much political as constitutional. It may be classed with recent works in 
constitutional and administrative history. These include, among general 
works, Betty Kemp's King and Commons 1660-1832 (London, 1957). Miss 
Kemp's brief study is a synthesis of recent work on the developing relations 
between monarch and legislature, and her interpretation owes much to Sir 
Lewis Namier. 

Since administrative history is to be the subject of a separate bibliographi- 
cal essay, recent work in that field will receive no extended discussion here, 
but five monographs in the field should at least be listed. Peter Fraser's The 
Intelligence of the Secretaries and Their Monopoly of Licensed News, 1660- 
1688 (Cambridge, Eng., 1956), explains in detail the mechanism in the Sec- 

* In Essays in Modern English History in Honor of Wilbur Cortex Abbott (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941), 81-132. Two other essays in this volume on the Stuart period should be men- 


tioned: Ethyn Williams Kirby's “The Reconcilers and the Restoration, 1660-1662," and Dorem 
K. Clark's “A Restoration Banking House.” 
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retary's office for the gathering and dissemination of news and illuminates the 
relationship of government to the emerging popular press? More strictly 
administrative are Stephen B. Baxter's Development of the Treasury, 1660- 
1702 (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), William R. Ward's English Land Tax in the 
18th Century (Oxford, Eng., 1953), and Orlando C. Williams’ Clerical Or- 
ganization of the House of Commons, 1661-1850 (Oxford, Eng., 1954). 
Archibald P. Thornton’s fine monograph on West India Policy under the 
Restoration (Oxford, Eng., 1956) is partly administrative, partly imperial or 
colonial history. 

Of political history on the local level there has been very little in the past 
twenty years. Recent volumes of the Victoria County History have included 
sections on political and parliamentary history that are useful,** but most of 
the work in local history has been topographical or has consisted of editions 
of local records. Specifically political contributions such as Philip Styles's ex- 
cellent "The Corporation of Bewdley under the Later Stuarts" (University of 
Birmingham Historical Journal, Y [No. 1, 1947], 92-133) are quite excep- 
tional.” 


Unlike political, ecclesiastical history has seen considerable activity during 
the past two decades. In part this has been owing to Sykes. His recent two- 
volume biography of Archbishop Wake”® is the latest and most distinguished 
in a gallery of episcopal portraits of the later Stuart and early Hanoverian 
periods, the product of a fruitful collaboration between the Church Histori- 
cal Society and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge on the one 
hand, and a group of able clerical biographers on the other. Arthur Tindal 
Hart's Life and Times of John Sharp: Archbishop of York (London, 1949)” 
and his William Lloyd, 1627-1717 (London, 1952), Edward F. Carpenter’s 
Thomas Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury: His Life and Times (London, 


23 Fraser goes much deeper than does Frederick S. Siebert in Freedom of the Press in Eng- 
land, 1476-1776 (Urbana, IL, 1952). See also John Johnson and Strickland Gibson, Print and 
Privilege at Oxford to the Year 1700 (Oxford, Eng., 1946) for the history of the Oxford 
Press's privileged exemption from the printing monopoly of the Stationers' Company. 

22 An article in this field that deserves mention is Edward Hughes’s “The English Stamp 
Duties, 1664-1764,” English Historical Review, LVI (Apr. 1941), 234—64. 

24 Namely, Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely (4 vols., London, 1938-59), II-IH, Leicester- 
shire (4 vols., London, 1907, 1955-58), I-IV, Oxfordshire (I-III, V-VI, London, 1907, 1954), 
I, III, and Wiltshire (I-V, VII, London, 1953, 1957), V. 

25 Reddaway's Rebuilding of London and Darby’s Draining of the Fens, which can both be 
classed as local history, are included below (p. 367) under social and economic history, since 
that is their chief emphasis. 

28 Norman Sykes, William Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1657-1737 (2 vols, Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1957). 

27 All of the biographies in this and the following paragraph, except those of F. G. James 
and Carpenter's Protestant Bishop, were published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge for the Church Historical Society, London. 
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1948) and the more recent The Protestant Bishop: Being the Life of Henry 
Compton, 1632-1713, Bishop of London (London, 1956), and Gareth V. Ben- 
nett's White Kennett, 1660-1728, Bishop of Peterborough: A Study 1n the Po- 
litical and Ecclesiastical History of the Early Eighteenth Century (London, 
1957) together with Sykes’s work have corrected the old view of a secular- 
minded, worldly episcopate, which neglected its episcopal duties. On the 
contrary, these men were faithful, hard-working administrators, and many 
of them were notable scholars as well. Naturally they were involved in poli- 
tics, and to the secular historian the most interesting sections of these biog- 
raphies are usually those on politics. 

Not all the recent biographies of bishops are by English clergymen. Francis 
G. James’s North Country Bishop: A Biography of William Nicolson (New 
Haven, Conn., 1956), the work of an American scholar, compares very favor- 
ably with those of Hart and Carpenter. It is superior to Charles E. Whiting’s 
Nathaniel Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham (1674-1721) and His Diocese 
(London, 1940), which is adequate on the diocese and its palatine jurisdic- 
tion, but which in its uncritical attempt to rehabilitate Crewe is marked by 
some notable historical inaccuracies and omissions. Henry P. Thompson’s 
Thomas Bray (London, 1954) does not deal with a bishop, but is a good short 
account of one of the founders of the SPCK. 

Besides his life of Wake, Sykes has published a number of bis on 
nonbiographical subjects?? and has directed some very able monographs. The 
most important of these is Robert S. Bosher's The Making of the Restoration 
Setilement: The Influence of the Laudians, 1649-1662 (London, 1951). An 
American scholar at General Theological Seminary, Bosher shows con- 
vincingly that the uncompromising nature of the religious (in contrast to the 
political) restoration was due to the efforts of a highly organized and capably 
led group of Laudians (including George Morley, Gilbert Sheldon, and John 
Cosin), who completely outmaneuvered the Presbyterians. 

Sykes's interest in the relations between the English and continental “re- 
formed churches" finds echoes in Joseph Minton Batten's John Dury, Advo- 
cate of Christian Reunion (London, 1944) and George H. Turnbull's Hartlib, 
Dury, and Comnenius: Gleanings from Hartlib's Papers (London, 1947), 
which focus chiefly on the years just prior to 1660. For the later period George 
Every's The High Church Party, 1688-1718 (London, 1956), treats such im- 


28 Namely, The Study of Ecclesiastical History (Cambridge, Eng., "S The Church of 
England and Non-Episcopal Churches in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1948), Daniel Ernst Jablonski and the Church of England (Cambridge, Eng., 1950), Old 
Priest and New Presbyter (Cambridge, Eng., 1956), and From Sheldon to Secker: Aspects of 
English Church History, 1660-1768 (Cambridge, Eng., 1959). 
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portant issues as comprehension, Convocation, and occasional conformity in 
terms of principles rather than politics; Dudley W. R. Bahlman's Moral Revo- 
lution of 1688 (New Haven, Conn, 1957) discusses the societies for the 
reformation of manners; while Alan Savidge deals with The Foundation 
and Early Years of Queen Anne's Bounty (London, 1955), mostly for the 
years after 1714. 

In Quaker historiography, three books require mention. Henry J. Cad- 
bury’s long introduction to his edition of George Foxs Book of Miracles 
(Cambridge, Eng. 1948) relates Quaker theology to medicine and is more 
“social history" than Arnold Lloyd's Quaker Social History, 1669-1738 (Lon- 
don, 1950), which deals chiefly with the growth of Quaker organization as 
reflected in Fox's papers. Isabel Ross's Margarez Fell, Mother of Quakerism 
(London and New York, 1949), a sound biography of Fox's wife, is also vir- 
tually a history of the Society of Friends during the last half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

On Restoration Puritanism there have been a number of studies in recent 
years. Harry G. Plum's Restoration Puritanism: A Study of the Growth of 
English Liberty (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1943) is brief and inaccurate. Gerald R. 
Cragg, a Canadian scholar who has worked with Sykes, has done two stud- 
les: From Puritanism to the Age of Reason: A Study of Changes in Religious 
` Thought within the Church of England, 1660 to 1700 (Cambridge, Eng., 
1950), and Puritanism in the Period of the Great Persecution, 1660-1688 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1957). The latter retells chiefly from Nonconformist 
sources the familiar story of the “sufferings ‘of the clergy" and of their flocks, 
and while eloquent does not add materially to Calamy. The earlier work lies 
less in the field of ecclesiastical than of intellectual history. It is an interpreta- 
tion of that basic change in the climate of opinion which divides the England 
of Milton and Bunyan from that of Newton and Locke. 

It is not easy to distinguish the history of religion from the history of 
ideas, since the two obviously overlap. In any case, much of the activity in the 
field of later Stuart intellectual history during the past two decades has been 
concerned with the relation between religion and the “new science.” The 
inspiration for many of these treatments comes from three influential prewar 
books: Edwin A. Burtt’s The Metaphysics of Sir Isaac Newton: An Essay 
on the Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science (London, 1925), Basil 
Willey’s Seventeenth-Century Background: Studies in the Thought of the 
Age in Relation to Poetry and Religion (London, 1935), and Arthur O. Love- 
joy’s The Great Chain of Being: A Study of the History of an Idea (London, 
1936). The two most stimulating recent studies of “the cultural revolution of 
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the seventeenth century” are Samuel L. Bethell’s essay of that title (London, 
1951) and Richard S. Westfall's Science and Religion in Seventeenth-Century 
England (New Haven, Conn., 1958).~The two chapters on the later Stuart 
period in Meyrick H. Carré's Phases of Thought in England (Oxford, Eng. 
1949) are a much more pedestrian synthesis. 

On the philosophical side of the cultural revolution the Cambridge Pla- 
tonists continue to receive attention. Ernst Cassirer's fine 1922 German study 
appeared in English translation in 1953; John A. Passmore's Ralph Cudworth: 
An Interpretation (Cambridge, Eng., 1951) was published two years earlier; 
while Miss Colie's study of the Cambridge Platonists and the Dutch Armin- 
ians has already been noticed? On the religious side is Richard B. Schlatter’s 
Social Ideas of Religious Leaders, 1660-1688 (Oxford, Eng., 1940), which em- 
phasizes the low-keyed social morality advocated both by the Anglican and 
Nonconformist clergy, signalizing the shift away from Calvinist soul search- 
ing toward the comfortably "reasonable" ethical religion of the early eight- 
eenth century." How radical “reasonable Christianity” could become is sug- 
gested in Herbert McLachlan's Religious Opinions of Milton, Locke, and 
Newton (Manchester, Eng., 1941) and his son H. John McLachlan's Socin- 
ianism in ı7th-Century England (Oxford, Eng. 1951). As Unitarians, the 
McLachlans have little difficulty in showing that Locke and Newton (Milton 
is another matter) would certainly be classed as “Unitarians” today, as would 
many of their contemporaries like 'Thomas Firmin, who managed to propa- 
gate Socinian doctrines without ever leaving the Church of England. 

On the scientific side of the cultural revolution, Locke, Newton, and 
Newton's predecessors and associates have received much attention. Marie 
Boas’ Robert Boyle and Seventeenth-Century Chemistry (Cambridge, Eng, 
1958) is a far more original work than Louis 'T. More's The Life and Works 
of the Honourable Robert Boyle (London and New York, 1944). Miss Boas 
shows that Boyle's achievement in sweeping aside Aristotelian debris and 
thus clearing the way for Lavoisier and the other notable eighteenth-century 
chemists was far greater than previously recognized; nor was seventeenth- 
century chemistry generally "backward" as compared to the physics and 
astronomy of the same period. Margaret "Espinasse's Robert Hooke (Berkeley, 
Calif., and London, 1956) is a more polemical work. She is naturally deter- 
mined to buttress Hooke’s reputation, and this leads her to some rather 
doubtful criticism of Newton (who quarreled violently with Hooke). It is a 

29 Sce above. 

80 George N, Clark's Science and Social Welfare in the Age of Newton (London, 1949) 


places the same emphasis on the social side of intellectual history, but this emphasis has 
uncommon in recent years. 
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stimulating book, more so than either of Edward N. Da C. Andrade's brief 
accounts of Newton?! 

Newton, Hooke, and Boyle were all closely connected with the Royal 
Society, the origins of which receive fresh treatment by Miss Rosemary H. 
Syfret in "The Origins of the Royal Society" (in Notes and Records of the 
Royal Society of London, V [Apr. 1948], 75-137). She finds an interesting 
connection with Hartlib and the interchurch movement of the later inter- 
regnum. A relatively minor member of the society is noticed in Montague F. 
Ashley Montagu's Edward Tyson, M.D., F.R.S., 1650-1708, and the Rise of 
Human and Comparative Anatomy in England (Philadelphia, 1943). A 
physician and naturalist, Tyson was a less important figure than the great 
Cambridge naturalist, John Ray, to whom the former Master of Christ's Col- 
lege has devoted a scholarly labor of love.?? 

Interest in the history of science and of scientists has been paralleled by an 
upsurge of interest in Locke, aided by the deposit in Bodley's Library of the 
great Lovelace Collection of the philosopher's letters and papers? Two of 
the recent Locke studies are independent of this new material. Willmoor 
Kendall’s John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority Rule (Urbana, Ill, 1941) 
is a clever attempt to revise the orthodox view of Locke as a father of indi- 
vidualism, making him instead a precursor of Rousseau in establishing the 
metaphysical foundations for the all-powerful state of the future. John W. 
Gough, in John Locke’s Political Philosophy: Eight Studies (London, 1950), 
a series of essays written considerably earlier than the date of publication, is 
at pains to refute Kendall and to re-establish the conventional interpretation. 

Maurice Cranston's John Locke: A Biography (London, 1957) is the most 
substantial work based on material in the Lovelace Collection. As straight 
biography, this life may be called "definitive." On a number of points previ- 
ous ideas must now definitely be revised. No longer, for example, can it be 
said that the Treatises on Civil Government were "written to justify the 
Glorious Revolution." Cranston shows that they were actually composed 
during the height of the Exclusion controversy to justify the "attempted 
Whig revolution" and only afterward were published to buttress the success- 
ful Revolution of 1688. Cranston also demonstrates that Locke's influence at 
the Board of Trade was much greater than is generally realized. 


81 The most original recent comments on Newton are by John Maynard Keynes in Essays 
in Biography, ed. Geoffrey Keynes (new ed., London, 1951), 310-23. Keynes was instrumental 
in acquiring for Cambridge the great mass of Newton's mathematical, religious, and "magical" 

pers known as the Portsmouth Collection. 

32 Charles E. Raven, John Ray, Naturalist, His Life and Works (Cambridge, Eng., 1942). 

85 Wolfgang Von Leyden, who catalogued it, describes the collection in his introduction to 
John Locke: Essays on the Law of Nature (Oxford, Eng., 1954), 1-10. 
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On this last point and on Locke’s relations with his patron, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Cranston needs to be corrected and supplemented by Peter Laslett’s 
work. From a defense of Sir Robert Filmer?* (Locke’s target in the First 
Treatise), Laslett has moved on to studies of Locke's political career, which 
are more detailed and informative than the material in Cranston.®® Nor is 
Cranston adequate on Locke's thought. For this aspect of Locke's career one 
should take into account such recent work as Daniel J. O'Connor's John 
Locke (London and Baltimore, 1952), Von Leyden's study of Locke's early 
work on natural law,?® and John W. Yolton's John Locke and the Way of 
Ideas (Oxford, Eng., 1956). The last emphasizes in interesting fashion the 
essentia] radicalism of Locke's philosophical doctrines in the Essay, showing 
how violent was the contemporary reaction to Locke’s skepticism. Theo- 
logians and moralists had no doubt that Locke's ideas were ultimately sub- 
versive of the traditional religion—and who can say they were wrong? 

Aside from the work on Locke?” there has been little on the political 
thought of the later Stuart period. John Bowle's lively Hobbes and Hts 
Critics: A Study in Seventeenth-Century Constitutionalism (London, 1951)? 
and A. H. MacLean’s very concise “George Lawson and John Locke" (Cam- 
bridge Historical Journal, 1X [No. 1, 1947], 69-77) deal with some of Locke's 
predecessors primarily in terms of their relationship to him. Locke figures 
also in Caroline Robbins’ interesting The Eighteenth-Century Common- 
wealth Man: Studies ın the Transmission, Development, and Circumstance 
of English Liberal Thought from the Restoration of Charles II until the War 
with the Thirteen Colonies (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), a study of the trans- 
mission of left-wing Whiggism from the interregnum trio of John Milton, 
James Harrington, and Algernon Sidney?? to the generation of the American 
Revolution. This study's principal emphasis is on Robert Molesworth and his 
group of friends and disciples in England, Ireland, and Scotland. Edward C. 


84 In his introduction to the Blackwell edition of Patriarcha and Other Political Works of Str 
Robert Filmer (Oxford, Eng., 1949). 

35 In addition to lesser articles in History Today and The Listener, these include "Locke and 
the First Earl of Shaftesbury,” Mind, LXI (Jan. 1952), 91-92, “The English Revolution and 
Locke's Two Treatises on Government," Cambridge Historical Journal, XII (No. 1, 1956), 40-55, 
and “John Locke, the Great Recoinage and the Origins of the Board of Trade, 1695-98," Wil- 
liam and Mary Quarterly, XIV (July 1957), 370-402. 

36 Von Leyden, John Locke. 

87 To complete the list of recent work on Locke, one should include Gabriel Bonno, Les 
relations intellectuelles de Locke avec la France (Berkeley, Cali£, 1955) and John Lough’s 
Locke’s Travels in France, 1675-1679 (Cambridge, Eng., 1953). 

88 Although studies of Hobbes fall outside the limits of this essay, Bowle's work is in- 
cluded because it deals primarily with later criticism of that philosopher. 

89 See also Zera S. Fink's The Classical Republicans: An Essay in the Recovery ‚of a Pattern 
of Thought ı in Seventeenth Century England (Evanston, Ill., 1945), most of which is devoted to 
the interregnum work of Milton and Harrington, but which also includes some later material 
on Sidney and Moyle. 
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O. Beatty's William Penn as a Social Philosopher (New York, 1929) is a less 
important essay. 

Scholarship, literature, and the arts are other fields of intellectual activity 
during the period of the later Stuarts that have come in for treatment in the 
last twenty years, David C. Douglas’ English Scholars (London, 1939) is an 
attractive work, being at once a history of later seventeenth-century medieval 
scholarship and a lively group biography of the remarkable scholars from 
William Dugdale to 'Thomas Madox who made that period a memorable one. 
In literary history the most important publication has been Bonamy Dobrée's 
English Literature in the Early Eighteenth Century, 1700-1740 (Vol. VII of 
The Oxford History of English Literature [Oxford, Eng, 1959]).*° The field 
of literature is too large, and much of the work in it is of too specialized a 
nature, to be dealt with here except briefly. Useful general treatments are 
George W. Sherburn's section on the Restoration and eighteenth-century lit- 
erature in d Literary History of England (ed. Albert C. Baugh [New York, 
1948]) and John E. Butt's The Augustan Age (London, 1950). 

Of literary biographies the best recent example is Peter Smithers’ Life of 
Joseph Addison (Oxford, Eng, 1954), a scholarly and thorough treatment. 
Lives of Temple, Prior, and Defoe have already been discussed.“ Two at- 
tractive but relatively minor figures who have come in for recent discussion 
are John Evelyn and John Aubrey. Walter G. Hiscock has tried “to remove 
the halo" and "reveal the real John Evelyn” in John Evelyn and Mrs. 
Godolphin (London, 1951) and John Evelyn and His Family Circle (Lon- 
don, 1955). Taken with De Beer's new edition of the Diary, this amounts to 
an Evelyn "movement." Anthony Powell, the novelist, has accompanied his 
attractive new edition of Aubrey’s "Brief Lives" and Other Selected Writings 
(London, 1949) with a pleasant biography of John Aubrey and His Friends 
(London, 1948). 

The art and architecture of the later Stuart period have received recent 
treatment both in the Oxford and Pelican Histories of English Art. Margaret 
D. Whinney and Oliver Miller, in English Art, 1625-1714 (Vol. VIII of The 
Oxford History of English Art [Oxford, Eng., 1957]) devote too much space 
perhaps to Christopher Wren and concentrate rather heavily on architecture, 
but, supplemented by the relevant sections of Ellis K. Waterhouse's Painting 
in Britain, 1530-1790 (London and Baltimore, 1953), John N. Summerson's 
Architecture in Britain, 1530-1830 (London and Baltimore, 1953), and his Sir 
Christopher Wren (London and New York, 1953), and Marcus Whiffen's 


#0 The volume on the later seventeenth century has yet to be published. 
*1 Sec above. 
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Stuart and Georgian Churches: The Architecture of the Church of England 
outside London 1603-1837 (London, 1948), it gives a good picture of this 
aspect of Stuart England. 

With education one comes to a bridge between intellectual and social his- 
tory. Mary G. Jones’s The Charity School Movement: A Study of Eighteenth- 
Century Puritanism in Action (Cambridge, Eng., 1938) is rooted firmly in 
the society of its period. Emphasis is on the period after 1714, but this im- 
portant study of middle-class piety and benevolence in action also looks back 
to the origins of the movement in the late seventeenth century. Aytoun Ellis’ 
The Penny Universities, A History of the Coffeehouses (London, 1956), 
which is not about education, but is a chatty history of the coffeehouses, be- 
longs obviously in the field of social history. 


Considering the vogue for social history, it is surprising how little has been 
done in that field during the past two decades. Trevelyan, the master of this 
genre, has not inspired a school. The two most significant recent studies in 
social history have both been on a local scale: Thomas F. Reddaway's The 
Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire (London, 1940) and Henry C. 
Darby's The Draining of the Fens (Cambridge, Eng., 1940). Darby's volume, 
a sequel to his Medieval Fenland (Cambridge, Eng. 1940) and, like its 
predecessor, a combination of history, geography, and economics, gives a 
good picture of the development of the area from 1500 to 1900, with some 
three chapters on the later Stuart period. Reddaway's book is also an inter- 
esting combination of economic and social history. A well-balanced and fully 
documented treatment, it shows mastery in the varied fields of local govern- 
ment, social history, business, and finance. Reddaway thinks little of Wren’s 
famous plan for London, in contrast to Jane Lane's worship of Wren in her 
conscientious, but romanticized Rebuilding of St. Paul's after the Great Fire 
of London (London, 1956). 

Social history in the more familiar sense is attractively presented in Gladys 
Scott Thomson’s volumes drawn from the domestic records of the Russell 
family. The first half of The Russells in Bloomsbury, 1669-1771 (London, 
1940), and parts of Family Background (London, 1949) deal with the later 
Stuart period. These illuminate such diverse topics as family genealogy, the 
topography of London, social customs, and domestic economy.‘? Alfred L. 


42 One might expect evidences of such a school in Studies in English Social History: A Tribute 
to G. M. Trevelyan, ed. John H. Plumb (London, 1955). Of the two contributors dealing with 
later Stuart themes, H. J. Habakkuk has done his work in economic history, particularly land- 
holding, while Plumb has done political biography, though with considerable attention to the 
social background (see above). 

#3 Mention should also be made of Miss Thomson's Life in a Noble Household: 1641-1700 
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Rowse's The Early Churchill: An English Family (London, d is also 
family history of the same period, but while lively and readable, it breaks no 
new ground. Other recent volumes in social history are remarkably miscel- 
laneous. Charles F. Mullett has written of Public Baths and Health in Eng- 
land, Sixteenth-Seventeenth Centuries (Baltimore, 1946), Campbell R. Hone’s 
Life of Dr. John Radcliffe 1652-1714, Benefactor of the University of Oxford 
(London, 1950) tells much about London society and the state of the medical 
profession, while Christopher Morris has edited with an informative introduc- 
tion a fine edition of The Journeys of Celia Fiennes (London, 1947). 


In economic history there has been much more activity than in social his- 
tory. Books specifically or exclusively on the later Stuart period have been 
rare, but a number of recent works have devoted useful sections to this period. 
On the subject of trade and commerce George D. Ramsay's English Overseas 
Trade During the Centuries of Emergence: Studies in Some Modern Origins 
of the English-speaking World (London, 1957) is a useful synthesis of recent 
work, valuable for its emphasis on non-English sources. It is much fuller for 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries than for the later Stuart period. 
Lawrence A. Harper’s The English Navigation Laws: A Seventeenth- 
Century Experiment in Social Engineering (New York, 1939) is an important 
description of a complicated subject.** Jean O. McLachlan’s Trade and Peace 
with Old Spain, 1667-1750 (Cambridge, Eng., 1940), furnishes valuable eco- 
nomic background for the War of the Spanish Succession and the Peace of 
Utrecht. It is an original combination of commercial and diplomatic history; 
the same can be said for Harold A. Innis’ The Cod Fisheries: The History of 
an International Economy (Oxford, Eng., 1940), which might be described 
as a fish’s eye view of the political and economic relations of the “North 
Atlantic Triangle.” 

Recent similar studies of particular areas of trade have stressed this same 
combination of the political and the economic, often reassessing some of the 
usual views of mercantilism. Raymond W. K. Hinton, in The Eastland Trade 
and the Common Weal in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, Eng., 1959), 
studies the Baltic trade and government policy toward it, concluding that 
government economic policy was not nearly so influenced by mercantile 
“pressure groups” as has been generally believed. Kenneth G. Davies’ The 
Royal African Company (London, 1957) is a fine study of the “Triangular 
(London, 1937), the first of this trilogy, published two years before the earlier limit of this 

ic^ Some of. Harper's conclusions concerning the benefits of the system have been questioned 


as being derived from unreliable commercial statistics, See Edward Hughes’s long review in the 
English Historical Review, LV (Oct, 1940), 660. 
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Trade” from the standpoint of the London Company’s monopoly of the slave 
trade. It is useful on all three sides: English, African, and West Indian. The 
fur trade, both in America and Europe, is treated by Edwin E. Rich in Hud- 
son's Bay Company, 1670-1870 (London, 1958), the first volume of which 
has just been published .*? 

On industry and finance there have been somewhat fewer books. George 
D. Ramsay has written on The Wiltshire Woollen Industry in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (Oxford, Eng., 1943), emphasizing the earlier 
part of the period, and William H. B. Court has studied The Rise of the 
Midland Industries, 1600-1828 (Oxford, Eng., 1953), stressing the period after 
1714. Sir John Clapham’s The Bank of England: A History (2 vols., Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1944) does not supersede Richard D. Richards’ Early History of 
Banking in England (London, 1929), but it does include in an appendix a 
useful analysis of the original subscribers. Sir John Craig’s Newton at the 
Mint (Cambridge, Eng., 1946) should perhaps be classed as administrative 
rather than financial history. It shows the great scientist performing ade- 
quately as a civil servant in a comfortably respectable and responsible 
position. 


Of recent work in naval and military history it is to be observed that 
there has been nothing worth mentioning in the latter field save possibly 
Churchill’s set battle pieces in his History of the English-Speaking Peoples. 
By contrast the field of naval history has seen considerable activity. The most 
comprehensive work is that of the late Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond. His 
Ford Lectures, first published as Statesmen and Sea Power (Oxford, Eng. 
1946) and later partially expanded and documented in The Navy as an In- 
strument of Policy, 1558-1727 (Cambridge, Eng., 1953), is an important con- 
tribution not only to naval history, but also to the history of British foreign 
policy.*® 

An outstanding monograph is John Ehrman’s The Navy in the War of 
William III, 1689-1697 (Cambridge, Eng., 1953), which again is not strictly 
confined to naval history. Ehrman emphasizes the administrative, financial, 
and economic problems connected with the rapid naval expansion of the 
reign, and his book is equally valuable on naval administration, public 
finance, and economic history.“ A much more specialized topic is The Walker 


45 There is no documentation, but the numerous published volumes of company records, 
many of which Rich edited, partially supply this deficiency. 

48 The history of foreign policy, 1660-1714, has received no treatment during the past twenty 
years except in two or three articles by Professor Mark A. Thomson. 

4T Some of the material used by Ehrman is published by the Navy Records Society in The 
Sergison Papers, ed. Reginald D. Merriman (London, 1940). 
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Expedition to Quebec, 1711 (London, 1953), discussed by Gerald S. Graham 
in his long introduction to a collection of documents on that subject. Similar 
historical introductions by Roger C. Anderson to collections of documents on 
the Second and 'Third Dutch Wars*? illuminate the earlier period. 


A summary of recent work in the later Stuart field is not easy. As might 
be expected in this age of specialization, monographs and other detailed stud- 
les predominate in most fields, with biography running a close second. Large 
works of synthesis are the exception, the only example being Ogg's volume 
on the period 1685-1702. Even in the field of biography there has been little 
of a broadly interpretive character. Browning’s life of Danby and Turner’s 
James II both have a broad sweep that covers virtually all of the period, but 
while neither biographer eschews judgment, their verdicts on men and events 
are very closely in line with the accepted traditions. New interpretations and 
lively debate have been lacking in recent political treatments of the later 
Stuart period. 

In fields other than political, the picture is somewhat different. There has 
been an encouraging tendency to cross the traditional borders between vari- 
ous aspects of history: to treat religion both in terms of politics and, of intel- 
Jectual history (witness the amount of investigation of the impact of later 
seventeenth-century science on the thought and religion of that period); to. 
explore the relationship of politics and economics with a critical eye toward 
the familiar generalizations about mercantilism; or to discuss naval history 
in broad terms of economics and politics. 

Explorations of this nature provide a basis for reinterpretations and reas- 
sessments that can inspire fruitful synthesis during the next gages of 
historical writing on the later Stuart period. | 


48 The Journals of Sir Thomas Allin, 1660-1668, ed. Roger C. Anderson (2 vols., London, 
1939-40) and Journals and Narratives of the Third Dutch War, ed. id. (London, 1946). 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY: AN ESSAY 
ON THE LIMITS OF HISTORICAL OBJECTIVITY. By Raymond Aron. 
Translated by George ]. Irwin. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1961. Pp. 351. $7.50.) 


Tue belated appearance of an English translation of Raymond Aron’s Intro- 
duction à la philosophie de l'histoire, first published in 1938 and revised in 1948, 
is an event of some importance, It is not so much, as Crane Brinton suggests on 
the dust jacket, that this “is one of the most important studies of the uses of his- 
torical knowledge to appear in the twentieth century.” The book is not quite that, 
though it has merit. This work’s intrinsic worth is not the importance of its 
translation. Rather one finds its significance in the historiographical tradition to 
which it belongs. For two generations and more, historians in this country have 
been hearing vague reports of a movement in German historiography. Just how 
much significance should attach to this movement, sometimes called Historismus, 
was never quite clear. On occasion it has attracted the attention of an American 
historian like Charles Beard, whose interest lasted long enough for him to derive 
some of his more basic theories about history from it. More often, however, His- 
torismus has been almost lost in the cloud of suspicion and animosity that settled 
upon everything German during World War I and remained there with but a 
brief break until the death of Hitler. During that long period no book in English 
dealt more than incidentally with recent German historiography, until H. A. 
Hodges, in 1944, anticipated and helped prepare a change of attitude with the 
first of his two books on Wilhelm Dilthey. It is important, therefore, that we are 
now offered the first translation of work in the tradition of Historismus. It is 
curious that this work in the German historiographical tradition should have been 
written initially in French by a French sociologist. 

As Aron suggests in the preface to La philosophie critique de l'histoire (1950), 
his historiographical genealogy runs back on one side to Dilthey and on the other 
to the southwest school of German neo-Kantians led by Wilhelm Windelband 
and Heinrich Rickert. From Dilthey he takes what has become the central thesis 
of the German Geisteswissenschaften: the object of these sciences, man and his 
works, is fundamentally different from the object of the natural sciences and re- 
quires a different instrument of understanding (Verstehen) if it is to be compre- 
hended at all. Roughly a third of the present book is devoted to a definition of 
Verstehen—“historical understanding” in the translation—and to problems asso- 
ciated with it. Anotber third deals with causation in historical thought, a matter 
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with which the southwest school and its second generation adherents, like Max 
Weber, were much concerned. The theoretical result of both of these sections is to 
introduce into historiography a radical relativism, holding that the historian can 
neither understand the events and productions of history nor explain them 
causally and arrange them in developmental series without bringing to them an 
interpretive scheme that is not found in the historical subject matter itself. Many 
such schemes are available to the historian in any age and in any place—a "plurality 
of systems of interpretation." They constitute an essential subjective element in 
every historical account. Aron recognizes that such relativism threatens to make 
valid historical knowledge logically impossible. He is not afraid of that dismal 
prospect, however, for he sees a way in which any system of interpretation can 
be made legitimate. The historian must make an existential choice. A man even 
before he is a historian, he must select or develop, out of the "plurality of systems" 
that "objective mind" provides, one system to which he makes an ultimate com- 
mitment. That system becomes valid for him in an absolute sense, thereby vali- 
dating the historical interpretations that follow from it. “Only in this way does the 
individual overcome the relativity of history by the absolute of decision, and make 
the bistory he bears within, and which becomes his history, truly a part of him- 
self." 

This book will be hard going for most readers, as it was for me, but it is worth 
the required effort. As the sentence quoted above suggests, the translation is 
rough. It is sometimes inexact as well, and one has to return to the French edition 
to discover the precise meaning of some passages. 


University of Oregon Liorp R. SORENSON 


INTERPRETATIONS OF HISTORY: CONFUCIUS TO TOYNBEE. By 
Alban G. Widgery. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 1961. Pp. 260. 28s.) 

WEGE ZUM HISTORISCHEN UNIVERSUM: VON RANKE BIS TOYN- 
BEE. By Joseph Vogt. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag. 1961. Pp. 144. 
DM 3.60.) 

L'HISTOIRE ET SES INTERPRÉTATIONS: ENTRETIENS AUTOUR DE 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE, CENTRE CULTUREL INTERNATIONAL DE 
CERISY-LA-SALLE, 10-19 JUILLET 1958. Under the direction of Raymond 
Aron. [École Pratique des Hautes Études-Sorbonne. VI® Section: Sciences 
économiques et sociales. Congrés et colloques, Number 3.] (Paris: Mouton & 
Co. 1961. Pp. 237. 15 new fr.) 


In Interpretations of History: From Confucius to Toynbee Professor Widgery 
of Duke University surveys the answers given to questions dealing with the nature 
and meaning of history. He deliberately offers no critical comment, except in one 
or two cases, and therefore no evaluation and no interpretation. This economy 
makes for extensive rather than intensive coverage: the principal Oriental and 
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Occidental systems of religious and social thought (Part I), and the ideas on his- 
tory and other subjects held by Western thinkers (Part II). The opening chapters 
(on China and India) indicate a persistent difficulty. Much of the literature here 
surveyed has nothing explicit to say about history. This handicap is overcome by 
liberally interpreting "history" to mean something like "existence" or at least 
"experience," so that ethical and other philosophic positions can count as inter- 
pretations of history. If they do, certain details—Confucius liked music, Hindus 
pray to God, the Koran enjoins fasting—cease to be mere irrelevancies, and the 
obiter dicta on history by philosophers who otherwise cared nothing about it be- 
come significant. Subsequent chapters (Greece and Rome, Islam) raise another 
general problem for the reader. Herodotus and Thucydides receive only one para- 
graph each, ibn-Khaldun only two. What were the author's criteria of selection? 
Among the moderns, Toynbee with nine pages and H. G. Wells with six seem to 
lead the field. Descartes, who, as the author remarks, “made no significant contri- 
bution with regard to history," is included, so too are Hobbes, Thomas Paine, and 
other thinkers commonly found in books and courses on political philosophy. But 
their guest appearance in the second part of this book should not obscure the real 
merit of that part. We find here a very good account of nineteenth-century German 
idealist philosophers of history, summaries of the work of Comte, Rickert, and 
Henri Berr, as well as welcome consideration of less widely known writers like 
Nordau and Grotenfelt. Marxism and several other topics are treated too sum- 
marily to sustain the author's claim that young historians and philosophers might 
learn much from his book. The last chapter ends with a summary of Toynbee’s 
Study of History. The changes in his religious ideas which Toynbee acknowledged 
in the later part of his work pass unnoticed. That simplifies the exposition of what 
here and elsewhere preoccupies the author most: the references to religion found in 
philosophies of history. 

Greatly superior in conception and execution is Wege zum historischen Uni- 
versum: Von Ranke bis Toynbee by the Tübingen historian Joseph Vogt. This 
book has a palpable theme, the rise of the idea and practice of universal history in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, which is critically and knowledgeably 
pursued. Ámong the many recent German pocketbooks on historical theorizing, 
designed for scholar and layman alike, it must rank high. Here too, the line of 
writers surveyed ends with Toynbee, as the greatest universal historian, but the 
detailed examination of his predecessors puts his work into perspective—as does 
the final chapter which shows how much remains to be done before universal his- 
tory can become a legitimate subject. Vogt first traces the forces antithetical to the 
universal view of history (that is, to the view embracing both non-European cul- 
tures and general prehistory). Historicism and other fashions are shown to have 
perpetuated the vice of traditional Europeanism, which even Ranke's attempts at 
universal history failed to escape. It was the social sciences, especially anthropology, 
which broadened the historical outlook. Another source was the organic conception 
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of cultures with its morphological assessment of stages, traceable through the works 
of Lasaulx and Rückert in the last century, and of Breysig in this. Together they 
form the background against which Spengler and Toynbee must be seen. Vogt is 
particularly informative on Troeltsch's "Europe-centeredness" (ascribed, not to 
his philosophy, but simply to the prevailing state of knowledge) and in his analysis 
of Alfred Weber's cultural psychology. He also has much on Burckhardt that may 
not be generally known. Vogt's light touch and his declaration that the antiposi- 
tivist sages Windelband and Rickert had missed the point contradict the stereotype 
of the senior German history professor in important respects. Two criticisms need 
to be made. First, while the connection between the social sciences and the universal 
view of history affords good reason for starting with the nineteenth century, the 
claim that all earlier views about mankind were too parochial to yield universal 
histories is questionable. Second, in a book condemning historical particularism, 
the emphasis on German works should be explained at greater length to guard 
against the accusation Zu quoque. 

The year 1961 saw much of what Toynbee called "the modern equivalent of 
the mediaeval disputation,” that is, the printed versions of his encounters with his 
critics, headed by his own 674-page reply to some 170 critics (the latest volume of 
the Sindy) and Geyl’s attack on it (Toynbee’s Answer). And now we have, be- 
latedly, the proceedings of the Cerisy symposium, L’histoire et ses interprétations: 
Entretiens autour de Arnold Toynbee. This important and exciting meeting was 
attended by some thirty scholars from a half dozen European countries and from 
the United States (Owen Lattimore, Jacob Taubes). The gloves were off. Lucien 
Goldman, a leading French Marxist scholar, battled with Raymond Aron, the 
dominating spirit of the symposium. Voegelin's metaphysical thesis led to a com- 
bined intellectual assault on the speaker. Toynbee himself, apparently outflanked 
by the swift sophistication of debate, had little to contribute. The topics included 
national reactions to Toynbee’s work, civilization and religion, the concept of 
decadence, the future of the West, economics, and Islam. The debates, though 
formally on Toynbee’s concepts (not his text), were often on Spengler. Many 
present-day problems appeared, despite or because of Aron's prolegomena to the 
sessions; his most brilliant speech, a ten-page owl-of-Minerva discourse on the un- 
forseeability of our future, ranged over urbanization, decolonization, technology, 
and the USA-USSR conflict. Also to be singled out are Kurt von Fritz's paper on 
synthesizing political events, identifiable in time, with economic trends of uncer- 
tain temporality, and Paul Riccoeur's derivation of historical understanding from 
a polarity—understanding by system and by particular problem—in the history of 
philosophy. The variety of subject matter is matched by a uniformity of seriousness 
and excellence of debate. Which goes to show that ideological clashes and points 
ad hominem tend to make symposia more memorable and less dull—a hint which 
we in this country might well take. 


Harvard University Grorce H. Nave. 
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STUDIES PRESENTED TO THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
THE HISTORY OF REPRESENTATIVE AND PARLIAMENTARY 
INSTITUTIONS. Volume XX, INTERNATIONAL MEETING, PARIS, 
1957; Volume XXIII, ALBUM HELEN MAUD CAM. (Louvain: Éditions 
Nauwelaerts. 1959; 1960. Pp. 77; 290. 100 fr. B.; 290 fr. B.) 


Tue series of Studies presented to the International Commission continues to 
grow apace. Besides the present Volumes XX and XXIII, for 1959 and 1960, F. L. 
Carsten's Princes and Parliaments in Germany was issued for 1959 as Volume XIX, 
and J. Russell Major's two studies of representative institutions in Renaissance 
France were issued as Volumes XXI and XXII for 1960, 

Volume XX contains seven of the papers read at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Commission in Paris in the summer of 1957. Only one is strictly medieval— 
Miss Cam's essay on "The Evolution of the Medieval English Franchise." Her 
argument, briefly, is that since Maitland sketched the outlines of her topic, further 
research (much of it her own) has required some modification of his general view. 
He overestimated the powers possessed by lords of liberties before 1066; the grant- 
ing of profits of justice which he saw as weakness can better be interpreted as evi- 
dence of strength of the monarchy; and the medieval franchise, far from being 
outside of or exceptional to “the national scheme of justice," was very much a part 
thereof, developing alongside (or perhaps it would be better to say under the con- 
trol of) the monarchy. The other papers deal largely with France in the sixteenth 
century and are more directly concerned with representative institutions: Bodin 
and the Estates, the Estates General of 1614, representation of the clergy, and 
assemblies of nobles in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The only paper 
on England after 1485 is Woodward's interesting reassessment of "The Role of 
Parliament in the Henrician Reformation,” in which it appears that although 
Parliament was Henry's tool, it was used in such a way as to lay the foundations 
for later parliamentary intervention in church affairs. 

Volume XXIII is the first of a two-volume Festschrift presented to Miss Cam 
on the occasion of her retirement as president of the International Commission. As 
an introduction, Caroline Robbins has contributed a very gracious appreciation of 
Miss Cam's career, to which is appended a useful bibliography of her books, arti- 
cles, and other publications. The remaining contents of the volume reflect the 
interests of the commission, which for many years she led, rather than her 
own interests as a scholar. Only two chapters deal with medieval English topics; 
the other thirteen papers range from the twelfth to the eighteenth century and are 
concerned with various aspects of political thought and representative institutions. 
Two American scholars contributed. W. O. Ault's study of "Village Assemblies 
in Medieval England" shows that the evidence for village assemblies is not really 
satisfactory until after the thirteenth century, and, the author states, "for the earlier 
centuries we have still to depend upon inference, but it is clear and inescapable.” 
R. E. Giesey's paper on “The French Estates and the Corpus Mysticum Regni" is 
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essentially an analysis of some hitherto neglected texts of Jean de Terre Rouge, on 
the basis of which it appears that the author of these texts does not deserve his 
modern reputation as a constitutionalist, but he is all the more interesting for that. 


Untversity of Minnesota Roserr S. Hoyr 


REVOLUTION AND PAPACY, 1769-1846. By E. E. Y. Hales. (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1960. Pp. 320. $4.50.) 


Mr. Hales, who joined the staff of the British Embassy in Washington as 
education counselor in the spring of 1961, is well known to students of the modern 
papacy for his balanced and judicious studies in the period since the French Revo- 
lution, His Pio Nono (1954) and The Catholic Church in the Modern World 
(1958) gave evidence of wide and deep reading in the printed sources and sec- 
ondary literature, and his new book bears the same mark in addition to embodying 
some fresh evidence uncovered in the Vatican Archives. The results of this careful 
research and measured interpretation, when set forth in Hales’s clear and attractive 
style, make for an informative and interesting account of the years when the papacy 
reached its lowest ebb since the Protestant revolt. Obviously, in approximately 285 
pages no one can tell the complete history of the popes from the election of Clement 
XIV to the death of Gregory XVI. But the author has submitted these years to a 
fresh scrutiny and extracted from them the most meaningful lessons for the history 
of the papacy after 1846. One sees, for example, the dismal state to which the 
papacy was reduced by the secular rulers in the 1770’s in Clement XIV's sup- 
pression of the Jesuits, which the author regards as a defeat "the most serious the 
Church had suffered since Luther's revolt"; there is also the pathetic outcome of 
Pius VI's journey to Vienna in 1782 in the hope of winning over Joseph II, a move 
to which Cardinal de Bernis, French ambassador at Rome, was strongly opposed; 
and when he failed to dissuade the Pope, he remarked to Vergennes (February 13, 
1782), “God is not obliged to repair by miracles the imprudences of His Vicars.” 
But the conflict between Pius VI and the French revolutionary government and 
then Bonaparte, as well as the latter's contest with Pius VII, were more important. 

Although in all this there is nothing that is startlingly new, there is the play 
of an informed mind whose sympathies for its subject are never permitted to in- 
terfere with the objectivity of presentation. Meanwhile the reader is given an 
analysis of events that makes some of the difficult problems of later papal history 
more understandable. For example, in Hales’s judgment, Pius VII’s reply of March 
21, 1806, to Napoleon refusing to bar the Emperor's enemies from the Papal States, 
embodies the "classic statement" of the papacy toward its temporal power. And in 
my opinion, the analysis of the mentality that prevailed among the officials of the 
Roman Curia in regard to liberalism, contained in the chapter, “The Condemna- 
tion of Liberalism," is one of the most revealing accounts in the work. In addition 
to a splendid introduction called “The Climate of Opinion in 1769,” there are 
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eighteen chapters of the narrative, four appendixes, a bibliography with some com- 
ment on both manuscript and published sources, and an adequate index. One of 
the lasting impressions left by this book is foreshadowed in a point made in the 
author's preface when he speaks of the paradox of Pope Pius VII’s loss of every- 
thing during the years 1809-1814 when he was a prisoner of Bonaparte, and yet 
it was while the pontiff was in this stricken condition that “he won the Church's 
greatest spiritual victory of modern times and thus engendered the ultramontane 
revival." 


Catholic University of America Jonn Tracy Extis 


LEO XII AND THE MODERN WORLD. Edited by Edward T. Gargan. (New 
York: Sheed and Ward. 1961. Pp. 246, $4.50.) 


SEVEN of the nine essays in this interesting volume were read at a symposium 
held at Loyola University, Chicago, in March 1960 to commemorate the sesqui- 
centennial of the birth of Pope Leo XIII and to reassess his influence upon the 
contemporary world. Since there are few recent biographies of Leo, especially in 
English, this work is a useful one, although most of the papers rely mainly upon 
secondary sources, and there are none concerned specifically with the Pope’s rela- 
tions with France and Germany. In a brief introduction the editor of this volume, 
Professor Edward T. Gargan, identifies the continuing issues in regard to Leo’s 
reign, such as the relationship between scholastic philosophy and modern thought, 
the Church’s concern for the political and social needs of man, and the applica- 
bility of the Pope’s thought in a democratic state. Gargan and Raymond H. 
Schmandt have added a selective bibliography of works by and about Leo and his 
era. There is no index. 

In a general account of the life and work of Pope Leo, Schmandt pays tribute 
to him as one of the great popes for his manifold political, social, intellectual, and 
spiritual contributions, but feels that he failed to understand nationalism and 
through his concern with the Roman question accidentally prepared the way for 
fascism. Kenneth S. Latourette describes the forces weakening the Christian 
church in the early nineteenth century and discusses the reasons for the great re- 
vival and expansion of both Catholicism and Protestantism thereafter. S. William 
Halperin, in a scholarly essay on the Roman question, which draws considerably 
from his book, Italy and the Vatican at War, declares that Leo XIII cannot be 
understood without considering Pius IX, whose policies he supported, especially 
the claim to temporal sovereignty. Leo, however, was more moderate in his state- 
ment of his claims, and would have settled for recognition of papal sovereignty 

over Vatican City, the solution finally arrived at in 1929. His diplomatic relations 
` with Germany, Austria, and France were to a considerable degree determined by 
his effort to obtain support for his temporal sovereignty, and his insistence upon 
the non expedit weakened the Church's position in Italy. Perhaps Leo's most sig- 
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nificant contribution is analyzed by the Rt. Rev. Joseph N. Moody in a perceptive 
paper on "Leo XIII and the Social Crisis.” Leo, who very accurately appraised the 
social problems and attitudes of the industrial worker in 1891 and realized the 
danger to the Church and society from class conflict and revolution, believed that 
the Church must adopt a constructive program of social reform, and that the state 
must intervene to protect workers and their associations. Although influenced by 
Social Catholicism, Leo did not advocate any one type of social or economic 
formula, but favored private associations and freedom for the workers rather than 
corporativism in the final draft of his great encyclical, Rerum Novarum. His 
flexible approach and deep concern for human values enabled the Church to adapt 
its policies to changing circumstances in the twentieth century. 

The apostolic delegate to the United States, the Most Rev. Egidio Vagnozzi, 
examines Leo XIIs views on liberty in an essay that contains some irrelevant pas- 
sages. In the eyes of the aristocratic Pope, liberty was obedience to the laws of 
God and the just laws of the state, which were derived from the law of God. 'The 
Rev. Eric McDermott describes the Pope's intervention on the side of the bishops 
in the conflict between the regular and secular clergy in Great Britain and his un- 
realistic hope of a reunion of the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches. The 
Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy shows that Leo’s reign was a fruitful period in Ameri- 
can Catholic history because of his issue of disciplinary regulations for the Amer- 
ican Church, support of progressive American churchmen, and establishment of 
the apostolic delegation and Catholic University in Washington, D. C. 

According to James Collins, Leo urged the revival of the study of Thomism in 
Catholic schools and its re-evaluation in the light of modern knowledge, as well 
as the study of the modern physical and social sciences. Although the Pope was 
not a great theologian, according to the Rev. Gustave Weigel, he strengthened 
theological studies by insisting upon the study of historical sources and by opening 
the Vatican Árchives up to the year 1831. He permitted the use of higher criticism 
as a tool if basic spiritual truths were unharmed. He was intensely interested in 
the problem of the relations between Church and state, which he believed could be 
peaceful if the Church retained its freedom. 

From these pages Leo XIII emerges as a firm and enlightened administrator, 
a man of deep intellectual interests, and a progressive and shrewd statesman, who 
may not have understood completely all the currents of his day, but was keenly 
aware that the Church must adapt itself to an era of social change if its doctrines 
and institutions were to endure. 


State University College, New Paltz, New York Everyn M. Acoms 


VSEMIRNAIA ISTORIIA [Universal History]. Volume VII. Edited by A. A. 
Guber et al. (Moscow: Publishing House for Socio-Economic Literature. 1960. 
Pp. 819. 40 rubles.) 


Like the earlier volumes of this series, this book is well designed, handsomely 
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illustrated, and provided with an extensive bibliography, a chronological table, 
and several indexes, The various portions are from the pens of about forty noted 
Russian scholars, making it a leading Soviet historical work. 

The presentation of the factual material is sober and apparently accurate. In 
many respects it differs from standard Western treatments only in the emphasis 
and the conclusions drawn. The scene opens with the Paris Commune of 1871 and 
other revolutionary events of that year, with a long account of the bloody climax 
and the lessons to be learned therefrom, followed by descriptions of radical move- 
ments in Spain, Italy, Hungary, Germany, and other European countries. The 
growth and development of world capitalism receive marked attention, especially 
the appearance of trusts and cartels as forms of finance capitalism. A natural con- 
sequence of this was the frenzied rush for colonial acquisitions, which often re- 
sulted in cruelties and conflicts. The authors tell the story in restrained fashion, 
paying, for example, relatively little attention to the Congo atrocities. On the 
other hand, there is heavy emphasis on the opposition of the colonial peoples, ex- 
pressed in armed resistance, strikes, demonstrations, and uprisings, from Ireland 
to Madagascar and from Mexico to India and China. 

In contrast to this, the Soviet historians pay relatively slight attention to par- 
liamentary struggles and the workings of party politics, which, as Marxists, they 
feel have little real meaning. The rise of the Labour party after Taff Vale, the 
Lloyd George budget, and the Parliament Act of 1911 draw some attention, but 
chiefly as examples of the futility of parliamentary methods. The section on the 
United States skims over American politics, dwelling rather on the Greenbackers 
and Grangers, the Knights of Labor, and Eugene Debs. Prewar Russia figures 
largely in this volume, on the grounds that in 1905 it became the center of the 
widespread revolutionary movements that were gaining strength. 

Moving on to the First World War, the authors stress the imperialist rivalries 
that led to the conflict and the aggressive actions of Austria and Germany, with- 
out absolving the other powers of guilt. 'The treatment of the war itself is sober 
and dispassionate, with emphasis on the terrible losses and the futility of the 
fighting. The growing suffering and fierce popular unrest form a significant 
theme in this section. The historical narrative closes, not with the end of the war, 
but with the revolution that swept Lenin and the Bolsheviks to power—an event 
that receives much attention, as a turning point in world history. 

The final section of the book, that on science, obviously by able scholars, pro- 
vides a readable and well-organized account of world scientific development dur- 
ing these decades. Similarly, there is a survey of world literature, country by coun- 
try, and a discussion of the pictorial arts. Realism and social significance are the 
standards by which excellence is judged. 

This is an example of the best of Soviet historiography, with the interpretation 
clearly along Marxist lines. 


Duke University Jonn SHELTON Curtiss 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES, 1895-1903. By A. E. 
bell. ([London:] Longmans. 1960. Pp. 216. 305.) 


Tae “Anglo-American connection” has played a unique role in the histories of 
the two countries. In a diplomatic study of the years 1895-1903, Mr. Campbell 
has analyzed in some detail three disputes: the Venezuelan boundary affair, the 
Isthmian Canal negotiations, and tbe Alaskan boundary delimitation. Each of 
these crises rose as a consequence of the new American imperialism; each resulted 
in a compromise at British expense. Why did British statesmen sign "virtual , 
treaties of surrender" and the British public accept and even applaud these diplo- 
matic setbacks? It is the author's thesis that irrational factors, a sense of kinship, 
a belief in the superiority and eventual victory of the Anglo-Saxons, and a paternal 
pride in the American advance paved the way for a policy of concession. These 
half-articulated feelings created a fund of basic good will which overcame tem- 
porary irritations over the extent of American demands and the sharpness of her 
tactics, Distinct from Anglo-German relations, none of these disputes created an 
anti-American opinion. On the contrary, during the Spanish-American War, the 
British public alone in Europe favored the Americans in the belief that an Ameri- 
can victory was both inevitable and morally just. The author amply proves his 
case that British policy, both official and unofficial, was based on this sense of 
racial identity rather than on a clear analysis of the facts or a true community of 
interests. Even where the latter existed, as in China, actual cooperation was limited 
and bore few results. 

The British assumed that American activity would be limited to the Western 
Hemisphere where English (if not Canadian) interests were not directly engaged. 
This assumption was sound if shortsighted; the United States had not yet emerged 
as a world power. At a time when England was bearing the brunt of American 
expansion, the belief that basic conflict between the two nations was impossible 
made a British withdrawal feasible. 

In stating his case, Campbell has used a wide variety of English manuscript 
sources and has meshed them into a coherent story. Most of the relevant secondary 
material has been utilized, though the monograph, unfortunately, contains no 
bibliography. By concentrating on this one aspect of English diplomacy, the 
author has underestimated the importance of external factors in the shaping of 
policy. While to some people the Boer War was a triumph for isolation, members 
of the Conservative cabinet, particularly Lord Lansdowne, were anxious to reduce 
British diplomatic commitments abroad and to ease the burden on its naval forces. 
The concessions to the United States, therefore, while made in a unique spirit, 
should be seen as part of a general reorientation in British attitudes. 


Princeton University, Center of International Studies ZARA STEINER 
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Ancient and Medieval 


THE ORIGINS OF GREEK CIVILIZATION, 1100-650 B.C. By Chester G. 
Starr. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1961. Pp. xviii, 385, x. $8.50.) 


Tue destruction of the Bronze Age Minoan-Mycenaean civilization was a 
process which obliterated enough of that civilization so that the next three cen- 
turies, ca, 1100—ca. 800 B.c., were and have remained the darkest in European his- 
tory. This dark age is the germinal period of the Greek civilization, but, except 
for a few dim happenings, no "historical" events whatever are known—no precise 
details, no date for anything, no individual real as a person. What is a historian 
to do? 

Various answers have been tried. To make up a literary account, T. B. L. 
Webster reached out for every possible clue, then proceeded by loose association 
(From Mycenae to Homer, 1958). It was a learned and valiant effort. Starr tries 
the opposite strategy. He largely rejects such clues as may lurk in epic, in myth, 
and in cult; survivals from the Minoan-Mycenaean Age (no list given) he thinks 
were minimal; Thucydides was obsessed with sea power. A positivist when it 
comes to secking evidence, Starr rejects every possible clue except pottery. Pottery 
alone has a continuous history, and so in this instance positivism reduces over 
three hundred years of history ultimately to the ceramics of just one site (no other 
preserves the whole sequence), that of the Kerameikos in Athens. This is an ex- 
treme course to adopt, but the effect will probably be wholesome. 

In order to find and trace the origins of Greek civilization, intuition is called 
upon. The mind of the potter is divined, and his mind is equated with the mind 
of the period. The pottery shows a change, for instance, at the time “ca. 1025 2.0,” 
when sub-Mycenaean becomes Protogeometric. This marks the birth of Greek 
civilization. Another change is sensed ca. 750 B.c., when Geometric pottery reaches 
its apex. This marks the coming of the Greek renascence; the new inspiration was 
native, antedating the arrival of orientalizing influences. These two cardinal 
changes were not discovered by Starr, but no one has done more to put them in a 
setting, to make them seem like history. The effort deserves praise. 

But the spiritual interpretation of pottery may lead to results altogether op- 
posite to the positivism with which the inquiry started. Can the Iliad be dated by 
comparing insights into Geometric pottery with insights into the epic? The result 
is to say the Iliad was “consolidated” by ca. 750 B.c. No one can deny it flatly, but 
insights coupled with vague terminology will not convince when there is no men- 
tion of the oral technique, nor any consideration whatever of how the poem could 
be preserved in “consolidated” form if the Greeks learned to write only ca. 720 s.c. 
Worse still, if the day comes when adulation of Geometric pottery is less of a 
fashion, there is more than a chance that certain of its characteristics will then be 
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seen, by truer insights, to be far removed from what truer insights will reveal 
about the Iliad. 

The remainder of the book is the renascence of Greece: after the long dark 
centuries, the brightness of a sudden dawn. Pottery is still the one continuum, but 
intuition need no longer be so largely confined to the products of one craft. Spe- 
cific events are known: greatest in number, the colonizings; and personalities, 
Hesiod, Arkhilokhos, an increasing throng. Starr has seen that it was all a swift, 
exciting, brilliant development. His account has much general matter on "social" 
questions, too little that is specific and telling, or new. The organization of society, 
the structure of government, the institutions of cult are left vague. Readers weary 
of "over-all" statements and of "general" education will tend to feel that, instead 
of being stone, brick, and timber, the new Greek poleis were clouds of words. 
Other criticisms might be offered, but, making such allowances, undoubtedly this 
is the best part of the book, and among synthetic accounts of the Greek renascence 
(not numerous, to be sure), this is the best. The author's enthusiasm communi- 
cates excitement, and it is no small merit to have avoided wild theories. 

As in many Knopf books, the presentation is gracious and aids the content. 
The footnotes, for instance, are actually footnotes. They contain much, but 
strangely many pioneers of the study, including R. Carpenter, W. B. Dinsmoor, 
A. B. Lord, M. Parry, and A. N, Stillwell, are hardly noticed if at all. This is the 
more unfortunate because their writings embody the vivid and substantial con- 
creteness sometimes absent in this book. 


Harvard University STERLING Dow 


LEX IURISDICTIO: RECHERCHES SUR LES ASSEMBLÉES JUDICIAIRES 
ET LÉGISLATIVES, SUR LES DROITS ET SUR LES OBLIGATIONS 
COMMUNAUTAIRES DANS L'EUROPE DES FRANCS. In two volumes. 
‚By Joseph Balon. [lus Medii Aevi, Volume IL] (Namur: Les Anc. Ets 
Godenne. 1960. Pp. xxxiii, 231; 240—609. 1,200 fr. B.) 


Tur book takes us back to the Teutonic forest once more. For Mr. Balon, 
however, it is the Franks rather than the Anglo-Saxons whose tribal peculiarities 
provide the key to an understanding of Western institutions. The author, a dis- 
tinguished Belgian jurist, is known to legal historians for several excellent studies 
on medieval Namur and for a learned but controversial work on Frankish property 
law published in 1954, Fondements du régime foncier au moyen age. The first 
volume of his new series on lus Medii Aevi dealt with the structure and organi- 
zation of ecclesiastical estates in the early Middle Ages. This second study is con- 
cerned with the Frankish conception of lex. A volume of textes justificatifs pre- 
sents over a thousand passages from Frankish legal codes, charters, chronicles, and 
letters which use tbe term lex or its derivatives (legalis, legaliter, legitimus, 
legitime), while the accompanying volume is a commentary on these texts. The 
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central argument of the book is that, in all the passages cited, the variants of the 
word lex refer in some way to the procedures of a judicial assembly, and, finally, 
it is maintained that in Frankish sources the word lex actually meant a judicial 
assembly (which might also have had a legislative capacity), all other meanings 
being derived from that primary one. The complex of rights and duties centered 
around such communal courts created the climate that made possible the subse- 
quent growth of assemblies of estates. 

The collection of texts will be a valuable source book for scholars concerned 
with these problems, and much of the author's argument is convincing. It can 
readily be accepted that "Le droit du moyen äge fut fondalement collectif," that 
many legal transactions like transfers of property took place under judicial forms 
and in the presence of a court, and that, accordingly, references to the procedures 
of judicial assemblies can often be discerned in Frankish legal sources. But the 
author has to press his texts very hard to substantiate all his conclusions. To 
criticize his handling of them point by point would take a review as long as 
the book, but it seems to me that too often he asserts that the word lex in a given 
context can only be translated as "jurisdiction" or "judicial assembly" when in 
fact that obvious word “law” provides a quite satisfactory rendering. An underly- 
ing assumption of the whole argument is that formulas like legítimo ture, iuste et 
legaliter are never to be explained as mere repetitious rhetoric but always as ex- 
pressions of sophisticated legal distinctions. “Le style juridique du moyen äge, 
déjà à l'époque mérovingienne, est lá tout entier, comme un témoignage irrécusa- 
ble de grandeur, de vérité et de précision." It is indeed hard to believe that the 
Merovingian charters with their debased handwriting, debased Latin, and dismal 
testimony to debased institutions were drafted by men who were consciously en- 
gaged in shaping a supple, nuanced, and precise legal language with terms of art 
indeed “plus précises, plus fermes que les nótres.” 

In short this is a work that reflects real erudition and great industry and that 
offers many stimulating insights on particular points, but its more sweeping gen- 
eralizations cannot be accepted without substantial reservations. 


Cornell University Brian TIERNEY 


DER KOSMOS DES MITTELALTERS VON KARL DEM GROSSEN ZU 
BERNHARD VON CLAIRVAUX. By Wolfram von den Steinen. (Bern: 
Francke Verlag. 1959. Pp. 400. 48 fr. S.) 


Tux author's definition of his title shows the breadth of his interests and the 
ambitious goal which he set himself in writing this book. “Cosmos,” he says, 
“stretches from the greatest to the smallest, and from the material to the spiritual. 
The world of the Middle Ages—in this everything is to be understood which lay 
witbin the horizon of the men of that period, all the different ways in which they 
established themselves on their earth. But cosmos means at the same time organi- 
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zation, or, better, structure.” Thus all the different manifestations of the medieval 
` spirit are to be discussed within the framework of medieval society. 

In many ways the author has been successful in this difficult task. He has a 
real feeling for the religious atmosphere of the period, for the way in which Chris- 
tianity penetrated everything and created a world outlook so different from ours. 
He shows clearly how the organization of the Church and the expression of its 
doctrine changed during the centuries and how these changes were reflected in 
other activities. He is apt at finding striking quotations which illuminate the 
points he is trying to make. 

Yet he has not given us the synthesis of medieval culture for which he strove. 
Perhaps no one can ever fully accomplish that task; certainly it became more diffi- 
cult for the author as he progressed in his work. Some of the later chapters, for 
example the one on Das Neue Lied, do not seem well integrated with the rest of 
the book, and the well-ordered cosmos of the earlier centuries seems to be split- 
üng into fragments by the time the last half of the eleventh century has been 
reached. 

^ Tt is also true that the author has certain mildly expressed prejudices whose 

cumulative effect greatly lessens the value of his work. Like most medievalists he 
loves his period, and he makes it considerably more orderly, peaceful, and happy 
than it probably was. He has a tendency to overemphasize German accomplish- 
ments and to exaggerate the influence of Germanic ideas. He believes that the 
ideals expressed in literary documents were actually observed in real life; this leads 
him to surprising estimates about the character and benevolence of the nobility. 
These prejudices are especially serious (because they all coincide) in his section 
on feudalism, which he describes in a way which is hardly recognizable to anyone 
who has studied the basic documents on the subject. 

On the other hand, while the book as a whole has weaknesses, there are many 
individual passages which are stimulating. The author has interesting things to 
say about most of the great (and some of the lesser) figures of the period from 800 
to 1150. This would not be a book with which to begin the study of the Middle 
Ages. But it might be a very useful book for readers who already know something 
of the Middle Ages and who would like to speculate about the essential character 
of medieval culture. 


Princeton University J. R. Srraver 


L'HÉRÉSIE DE JEAN HUSS. By Paul De Vooght. [Bibliothèque de la Revue 
d'histoire ecclésiastique, Number 34.] (Louvain: Publications Universitaires de 
Louvain; distrib. by Éditions Nauwelaerts, Louvain. 1960. Pp. xix, 494. 350 
fr. B.) 

HUSSIANA. By Paul De Vooght. [Bibliothèque de la Revue d'histoire ecclési- 
astique, Number 35.] (Louvain: Publications Universitaires de Louvain; 
distrib. by Editions Nauwelaerts, Louvain. 1960. Pp. vii, 450. 400 fr. B.) 


De Vooght: L’heresie de Jean Huss; Hussiana 395 


Reverenp Paul De Vooght, a Belgian monk, spent several years in a Benedic- 
tine convent at the outskirts of Prague. While there, he mastered the Czech lan- 
guage and made preliminary studies for a scholarly work on the origin and rise 
of the reform movement in Bohemia. After many years of additional research, he 
produced a comprehensive survey of the teachings of John Hus to elucidate the 
vexed question of the reformer’s heresy. As a companion volume he published a 
collection of essays, containing vetera ei nova, namely, articles published originally 
in learned magazines as well as new contributions. Some of these minor works 
support the author's theses, as formulated in his monograph on Hus’s heresy, 
others deal with problems and personalities which jointly determined the course 
of the Czech struggle for Church reform. 

The problem that primarily occupies the learned Benedictine is neither new 
nor easy to solve. To get at its core he re-examined coercive measures adopted 
either by the local hierarchy, or by Rome, and finally by the Council of Constance 
in order to silence the fiery preacher in the Chapel of Bethlehem. To what extent 
could Hus be accused of flagrant defiance of lawful authorities and in what points 
did he actually deviate from the Church doctrine? In separating these basic ques- 
tions and treating them individually, De Vooght does not follow modern Czech 
historians with Catholic views, among whom the late Professor Jan Sedlák was 
most distinguished. Looking at Hus from a distance and free of national or other 
bias, the Belgian scholar is more detached and wishes sincerely to arrive at solid, 
acceptable conclusions. He deserves credit for his honest effort to disentangle 
highly debatable issues relating to Hus’s activities in Prague and the proceedings 
against him at the Council of Constance. 

The author's task was in no small measure complicated by Hus, himself, who 
not infrequently but mostly unwittingly blurred the line between official doctrine 
and heterodoxy. De Vooght has shown that in the heat of controversies concerning 
John Wyclifs ideas, Hus made statements which only people well versed in 
theology were able to grasp and interpret correctly. On the other hand, by his un- 
restrained praise of Wyclif's zeal, the Czech reformer gave weapons to his own 
enemies who resented his merciless criticism of clerical life and who, in order to 
hit him more effectively, accused bim of disseminating Wyclif's errors. 

Apart from the Eucharist, the definition of the Church was the subject of many 
sermons, academic lectures, and polemical writings. Although the problems of 
transubstantiation or remanence were extremely subtle, Hus did not lose the sense 
of orientation in controversies relating to them and never adopted Wyclif's teach- 
ing of remanence. While the author's effort to illuminate this matter was compara- 
tively easy, the other set of ideas called for a more detailed investigation. What in 
Hus's early carcer had appeared to be a purely theoretical point became an acute 
dilemma in the latter stage of his life when he was involved in conflicts with 
ecclesiastical authorities and had to determine for himself and his followers who 
should be respected as the supreme authority in matters of faith and conscience. 
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Hus’s ecclesiology is, indeed, the main object of De Vooght’s studies, and he made 
an original and valuable contribution to its evaluation. 

The author has accepted as a solid basis for his judgment Martin V's bull of 
February 1418, which referred to thirty excerpts from Hus’s books, but passed in 
silence over charges and testimonies presented during the trial either by Czech 
opponents or members of the council. Thus the gap between Hus's teachings and 
the official doctrine has been considerably reduced. While four articles relating to 
papal primacy fell into the category of heresies, others could be called more ap- 
propriately erroneous, scandalous, rash, or offensive to pious cars. 

The author does not acquit Hus of all guilt and does not plead for a revision 
of his trial. He is not entirely successful in presenting the dynamic elements in the 
reformer's personality, but he enhanced the value of his book by frequent refer- 
ences to such historical realities as the schism in Western Christendom, the exist- 
ence, at one time, of three competitors for the tiara, and the cleavage between the 
advocates of papal supremacy and the protagonists of the conciliar movement. His 
judgments are balanced and free of animosity. 

Despite many barriers hindering today's academic exchanges, the author suc- 
ceeded in mastering both printed sources and critical literature. Missing among 
earlier works on the subject is a book dealing with the main aspect of Hus’s life 
(his reform endeavor), John Hus and the Czech Reform by Professor Matthew 
Spinka. 


University of Pennsylvania OTAKAR ODLOZILIK 


Modern Europe 


THE RENAISSANCE: A RECONSIDERATION OF THE THEORIES AND 
INTERPRETATIONS OF THE AGE. Edited by Tinsley Helton. (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press. 1961. Pp. xiii, 160. $4.00.) 


Træ centennial of Georg Voigt's Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums 
and Jacob Burckhardt’s Cultur der Renaissance in Italien has inspired a number 
of scholars to look back over the past hundred years and assess the progress of 
research and the changes in interpretation of the Renaissance and humanism that 
have taken place since the publication of these two epoch-making books. Such a 
reconsideration of a century of Renaissance scholarship was the theme of a sym- 
posium held at the University of Wisconsin in November 1959, and the results 
published under the editorship of Tinsley Helton constitute a significant contribu- 
tion to a much-debated subject. The volume includes six essays by Garrett Mat- 
tingly, Paul O. Kristeller, Earl Rosenthal, Edward Rosen, Bernard Weinberg, and 
Harry Levin, dealing respectively with the political and intellectual history and the 
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history of art, science, continental literature, and English literature of the 
Renaissance, 

All six essays present some challenging conclusions as well as valuable reviews 
of the major tendencies in the interpretation of their respective fields of interest. 
Taken together they leave a distinct impression that the tide of revisionism which 
a few years ago threatened to revise the “Burckhardtian” Renaissance out of exist- 
ence has now begun to recede. Although definitions vary with the subject matter 
under discussion, there is general agreement that there was an identifiable Renais- 
sance, Yet, while rejecting many of the interpretations offered by revisionists in the 
extreme form in which they were first presented, the contributors to this sympo- 
sium show full appreciation of what of lasting value has been left as a residue by 
the receding tide. Kristeller and Rosenthal, in particular, emphasize the fruitful 
results of the debate over the origin and nature of the Renaissance and the degree 
to which successive interpretations have made positive contributions that have 
broadened and enriched our understanding of the period. Renaissance scholarship, 
indeed, seems now to have passed through the stages of thesis and antithesis in 
the dialectical process and to be approaching that of synthesis. At the same time, 

nearly all the contributors urge the need for more verifiable facts and a more ex- 
tensive study of texts and documents before a satisfactory synthesis can be reached. 
Mattingly reminds us that “when they have no new, verifiable facts, the newest 
revisers are not necessarily the soundest,” and Kristeller warns “that there is an 
enormous amount of work in Renaissance intellectual history that remains to be 
done before we can hope to approach any valid general theory.” Weinberg, too, 
calls attention to a shift in emphasis from the cultural-historical to a more critical 
approach to Renaissance literature that has opened up new fields for exploration. 
With this realization of the amount of work still to be done, a less dogmatic atti- 
tude than was characteristic of many of the revisionists of the past two or three 
generations has also come. 


University of Western Ontario WALLACE K. FERGUSON 


FRANCE, EUROPE AND THE TWO WORLD WARS. By René Albrecht- 
Carrié. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1961. Pp. 346. $7.00.) 


AT the present disenchanted juncture it is probably difficult to write about pre- 
1939 Europe with much sympathy. Where France is concerned, it is easy enough 
to become a little morose. Whether Europe and the French of the years between 
the wars will ultimately be so disconsolately viewed, others must one day say, but 
the mood now is one of disillusionment. Ánd Mr. Albrecht-Carrié's chapter titles 
(“The False Peace," “The Era of Illusions") reflect it. His thesis here is that 
pivotal though France's position after 1919 was, she had no will to control Europe 
and failed to use what strength she had. After asserting themselves somewhat 
futilely when no danger existed, the French promptly retreated when real threats 
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appeared, abdicating on behalf of the misguided and incompetent British. Al the 
illusions and fears about French hegemony tumbled down by 1936. In fact they 
had been groundless from the start of the twenty-year peace. Even before 1914 
France's relative decline had been masked; the victory of 1919 only perpetuated 
this cruel concealment. The peace of 1919 was founded upon the myth of French 
supremacy, and although this essay (as the author terms it) suggests always the 
possibility of French leadership and action before 1936, a hint of inevitable col. 
lapse creeps through the tale. ' 

This is not an entirely new viewpoint. Yet it is not on that account uninterest- 
ing. And there are sections here (on the Paris Peace Conference and on Locarno) 
which seem fresh, stimulating, illuminated by insight, even if (and I think this is 
particularly true of the Locarno discussion) rather more speculative than histori- 
cal. Set in a broad European background, the story of the rise and fall of "the 
French system" is clearly told. Perhaps the title might better have reflected this 
theme. E 
One might make criticisms too of the content. It is disappointing at this date 
to see the Maginot Line so conventionally and misleadingly discussed, for a num- 
ber of important studies have long since told us what it was designed to be, what 
it was, and what it came to seem to be; the treatment of Laval is surely narrower 
and less understanding than it now might be; the sketch of such a man as Von 
Papen, unimportant though it be, reflects emotions of another day; to call the 
German Yellow Case Plan of 1940 basically the same as the Schlieffen Plan is to 
stretch things quite a lot; and to say the French army was not deficient in equip- 
ment is to put too little too strongly. Other readers will question other statements, 
but there is a more general query about the form of this essay. 

Indeed, one may wonder if it is an essay. Partly perhaps it is an essay, or a 
series of essays, but it is also an account of diplomatic history focused on France, 
accompanied by one of the most irritating trains of insistent footnotes recently 
encountered. The footnotes are disruptive and often far from necessary; such use- 
ful material as they contain might better have been worked into the text. This 
raises the problem of whom this book is designed for, a problem not solved by the 
bibliographical apparatus. Albrecht-Carrié’s citations are sometimes rather hit and 
miss, and his modest disclaimer to thoroughness does not explain the peculiarity 
of his references where often the best work is not mentioned. 

The book might have profited from the most rigorous rewriting, from the 
most severe pruning of footnotes, from a far more careful bibliographical sprin- 
kling, and from a more satisfactory epilogue to cover the years from 1936 to the 
present. But none of this 1s intended in any way to discount the essential interest 
of the work. It is simply regrettable that it could not have been made briefer, 
livelier, and more to the point. 


University of Toronto Joun C. Camus 
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BRITAIN IN WORLD AFFAIRS: THE FLUCTUATION IN POWER AND 

INFLUENCE FROM HENRY VIII TO ELIZABETH II. By Lord William 

Strang. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1961. Pp. 426. Cloth $6.95, paper 
$2.25.) 


Lorp Strang entered the Foreign Office in 1919 and served in various capaci- 
ties at home and abroad. With Eden, Bevin, and others, he shared in the triumph 
of bringing the Foreign Office out of the exile it suffered from 1938 to 1940, when 
it was “as powerless as a branch Post Office" (John Connell, The “Office”). From 
1949 until his retirement in 1953 he was permanent Undersecretary. The combi 
nation of experience and wide reading is put to good use in this attempt to ex- 
plain the capacity of Britain “to get its own way in international affairs.” 

The book is not intended as a balanced survey of the whole modern period, 
for the three hundred years prior to 1815 are dealt with in an introductory section 
comprising about a quarter of the whole. Here reliance is largely based on sec- 
ondary literature, and a few judgments seem unsound. James I is entitled to more 
credit than he is here given for maintaining peace through the longest period in 
English history until the nineteenth century. It is by no means certain that the 
paternalism of Charles l's personal rule favored the poor against the rich. Far 
from being “wise enough to wait on the support of Parliament for his great poli- 
cies" William III hated the party system, believed the English people blind to 
foreign dangers, consulted neither cabinet nor Privy Council on important foreign 
affairs, withheld from parliamentary scrutiny his most important negotiation, the 
grand alliance, and made no reference in the speech from the throne (1699) to 
the second partition treaty. Not until 17or did he begin to take Parliament into 
his confidence and seek its support. 

This exemplifies the dangers of oversimplification to which Lord Strang him- 
self calls attention in more than one place. The formulation of policy in a consti- 
tutional state takes place amid countless conflicting pressures ‚that pose many ob- 
stacles to the achievement of continuity. The attitude of the opposition party may 
be such an obstacle, and it is rather surprising that Lord Strang has not devoted 
more attention to those whom A. J. P. Taylor called the troublemakers. 

The period 1815-1850 is regarded as the high point of Britain’s influence 
and is described with great vigor, as befits the policy of Castlereagh, Canning, and 
Palmerston. Much attention is devoted to the relation between foreign policy and 
public opinion, the influence of which is evaluated at various crises. There is no 
systematic account of the machinery of diplomacy, but there are a number of wel- 
come incidental comments. It is instructive to learn that Stratford de Redcliffe 
was regarded as a pest by one Foreign Secretary of the day, and Lord Strang’s 
verdicts on the personnel of his own time are equally interesting. His sketch of 
Curzon, for example, justly brings out his great attainments, but concludes that as 
Foreign Secretary “he was a sore burden to his officials.” 
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The last section deals with the postwar period down to 1960 and inevitably 
seems a tract for the times. Yet the changes in Britain's international position are 
summarized with clarity, and the frustrations of the cold war are presented with 
great insight. Although the account of the Suez operation of 1956 seems to be 
special pleading, objectivity and fairness are characteristic of the book as a whole. 


Vanderbilt University P. H. Harpacre 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Volume V, THE CENTURY OF REVOLU- 
TION, 1603-1714. By Christopher Hill (Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 1961. Pp. xii, 340. 255.) 


In many ways this is a brilliant book written in a style that will appeal to 
. most readers. Mr. Hill relates chiefly the social, economic, and human history of 
the seventeenth century. His book abounds in short, apt, and not too familiar 
quotations from contemporaries. He writes about people individually and col- 
lectively. Unfortunately he does not present a whole man in character, personality, 
and ability, whether king, lord, or commoner. 

For the reader who knows this "century of revolution," this is a fascinating 
book, but for the uninitiated there are many gaps over which he will not be able 
to step. The political background appears to be of little importance; Hill almost 
takes it for granted. The constitution, fundamental in the seventeenth century, is 
also neglected in spite of chapters labeled "Politics and the Constitution." He is 
excellent in showing how people lived, thought, worshiped, and earned their live- 
lihood, but he is weak in describing their governments, the actions of their rulers, 
or their institutional clashes. He does not, however, ignore completely the struggle 
between king and Parliament. 

Though he leaves the gentry in their place and does not get involved in the 
recent controversy over this class, he scems to like and at times feel sorry for the 
common man, that is, the yeoman, tradesman, or artisan who frequently was a 
puritan and had a rather difficult time. The author has no ideological ax to grind, 
though as might be expected, he has no love for the Stuarts and little for the 
nobility. 

This book is divided into four natural parts. The first two from the accession 
of James I to the Restoration are covered in 190 pages, while the last two ending 
with the death of Anne are included in 120 pages. Each part is subdivided into 
four or five chapters under the headings: "Narrative of Events" (extremely 
short), "Politics and the Constitution," "Economics," "Religion and Ideas," and 
"Conclusion" (omitted in the third part). There are four helpful appendixes fol- 
lowed by a list of "Books for Further Reading" which is too dependent on Hill's 
taste to be of great value. This stimulating book is the fifth volume, the second to 
be published, in a new eight-volume History of England. 


New York University HaroLp HULME 
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THE RISE OF THE BRITISH TREASURY: COLONIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Dora Mae Clark. [Yale 
Historical Publications, Studies Number 20.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 249. $5.00.) 


Tus title of this book is misleading, although the subtitle offers a partial cor- 
rection. The theme of the volume is that in the course of the eighteenth century 
the British Treasury became so potent in policy making that "when the American 
colonies declared their independence, they were revolting against a set of policies 
devised by the British Treasury and the methods by which these policies were 
enforced. . . . As a consequence of these developments the Treasury, more than 
any other branch of the British Government, was responsible for the loss of the 
American colonies." This is something less—and something more—than "The 
Rise of the British Treasury." 

If we accept the somewhat narrow view implied with regard to the causes of 
the American Revolution, Miss Clark’s argument is admirably developed and 
solidly sustained. She begins with a discussion of “The Treasury and the Planta- 
tions in the Early Eighteenth Century" and devotes about half of the study to the 
period before 1763. From the War of the Spanish Succession through the Seven 
Years War, monetary needs, especially those associated with colonial defense, 
lifted the voices of the Lord High Treasurers until they became a dominant factor 
in devising many of the policies that precipitated the American War for Inde- 
pendence. Always opposed in principle (but often forced in practice) to appeals 
to Parliament for appropriations for the colonies, the Treasury reached a turning 
point in 1763. The huge demands at that time caused a dynamic Parliament, 
guided by George Grenville, to seek revenues in the colonies and to introduce 
more efficient administrative measures to enforce them. Rockingham effected a 
brief relaxation, but Grafton and Lord North, spurred on by their subordinates, 
Charles Jenkinson, John Robinson, and 'Thomas Whately, resumed the quest for 
colonial revenue which ultimately provoked revolution in America. 

There are additional benefits in the book outside the author's central thesis. 
'The conflicts of the Lord High Treasurers with the Secretaries of State for the 
Southern Department and with the Board of Trade are illuminating. Accounts of 
the sources of income for the administration of the colonies are informative. There 
are such side lights on British and colonial politics as patronage, lobbies, parlia- 
mentary elections, and trade policies. The ever-enlarging role of Parliament, 
especially in appropriating monies for colonial defense, suggests that the policies 
after 1763 had more precedent and represented a greater continuity than hitherto 
had been suspected. 

Miss Clark has done thorough research in the sources and has produced a 
well-written, authoritative book. 


University of Illinois Raymonn P. STEARNS 
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MR. SECRETARY PEEL: THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL TO 1830. By 
Norman Gash. (London: Longmans; distrib. by Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1961. Pp. xiv, 693. $12.50.) 


Pnorzsson Gash has drawn a flattering portrait of Sir Robert Peel as secretary. 
It is, of course, no pious Victorian memoir, but rather an admiring biography in 
the twentieth-century manner. Based on thorough research and full of careful 
judgments, it emphasizes the limitations which politics place on statesmen, in- 
vokes the differing standards of another age, and enters empathetically into Peel's 
inner feelings at every crisis, These virtues, the virtues of sympathetic understand- 
ing, add real depth to Gash's study of Peel. 

Such virtues are certainly needed in an assessment of Peel, as they are of any 
able and conscientious statesman who, in times of rapid social change, hold stead- 
fastly to conservative beliefs. There is even something heroic in such men doing 
so, a fact that Gash unconsciously brings out in his lengthy account of Peel as 
Chief Secretary to Ireland from 1812 to 1818 and as Home Secretary in England 
for most of the 1820's. In both positions Peel faced turbulent forces demanding 
change, and in both countries he resisted them with resolute firmness tempered by 
a moderate paternalism. In Ireland he opposed giving Catholics the right to sit in 
Parliament or to hold civil offices, and he suppressed their political associations, 
but he gave them a remarkably efficient and honest government. As Home Secre- 
tary in England, while suppressing political agitations and opposing parliamentary 
reform, he made brilliant reforms in law and police. In ruling Ireland and in 
carrying through his great law reforms Peel demonstrated that intelligence, tact, 
integrity, perseverance, and adroitness which won him deserved fame as a great 
administrator. Gash describes these achievements in considerable detail and with 
much sympathy. 

That sympathetic understanding which underlies the excellence of Gash's study 
is often unchecked by its necessary antidote, critical judgment. He occasionally 
presents a one-sided picture. He announces, for example, that in opposing Catholic 
emancipation in 1827 Peel “was right" and the liberals “were wrong." The author, 
to be sure, was referring to the liberals! prediction that emancipation would 
bring peace to Ireland and Peel’s claim that it would not. But the issue of Catholic 
emancipation had other aspects, including the claims of simple justice, and these 
he omits. The result is that the reader largely remembers the prominent conclu- 
sion about Peel and the liberals on emancipation in 1827: "He was right, they 
were wrong." That Peel suddenly supported Catholic emancipation in 1829 be- 
cause it would keep peace in Ireland, Gash takes in his stride. 

He also occasionally exaggerates Peel’s virtues. “His instinct, as always," he 
writes, "was to ascertain the facts and draw the right conclusions." That Peel 
always drew the right conclusions will surprise those who remember his opposi- 
tion to the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, to Catholic emancipation, and 
to parliamentary reform or his support of the Six Acts, the Corn Law, and capital 
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punishment for thieves who stole more than five pounds. It is hard to make a hero 
of a statesman with that record. And though Gash is to be commended for em- 
ploying sympathetic understanding to draw out much in Peel’s complex nature 
which more critical studies have missed, it is still difficult to escape Walter 
Bagehot's telling judgment that Peel had "the powers of a first-rate man and the 
creed of a second-rate man." 


Dartmouth College Davin RoBErTS 


FROM THE DREADNOUGHT TO SCAPA FLOW: THE ROYAL NAVY 
IN THE FISHER ERA, 1904-1919. Volume I, THE ROAD TO WAR, 
1904-1914. By Arthur J. Marder. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. 
Pp. xxii, 458. $10.00.) 


Tus book is a continuation of the author's The Anatomy of British Sea 
Power, 1880-1905, published in 1940. Mr. Marder had access to the Royal Archives 
at Windsor, the archives of the British Admiralty, the German Ministry of 
Marine, and the United States Navy, and the personal papers of many admirals 
and some politicians; apparently nothing has been kept from him, and the story 
he presents will not have to be retold. It has been checked by many navy officers, 
civilian officials, and professional historians. The reviewer read the book with pe- 
culiar interest because his own first book, published forty-five years ago, dealt 
with the same general theme—Anglo-German naval rivalry—but he had no 
archives, no documents, and no memoirs at his disposal. The two books illustrate 
perfectly the difference between contemporary history and history of the same 
period written a generation later when archives have been opened and private 
papers made available. . 

The keynote of Marder's volume is to be found in the subtitle, The Fisher 
Era. Although Sir John Fisher (later Lord Fisher of Kilverstone) was in power 
during less than half of the years covered, his policies dominated the entire period; 
when he was not in office, he was very much in the wings. He accomplished this 
partly by sheer force of personality (there has been no naval officer like him before 
or since), but also because the things he did were necessary if Britain was to fight 
Germany successfully, and Fisher was absolutely convinced that war between them 
was inevitable. The low state of the British navy when Fisher took over in 1904 
would be incredible i£ Marder were not able to cite unimpeachable evidence of its 
decay. Though not uncritical, Marder defends the various reforms put through by 
Fisher, notably the scrapping of antique and useless ships, the building of the 
Dreadnought, the concentration in the North Sea, and so on. Inevitably, these 
ruthless changes aroused intense opposition among conservative admirals and 
politicians, and the friction came to a head in the famous quarrel between Fisher 
and Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, in which Marder clearly sides with Fisher. 
But Fisher's victory was Pyrrhic, for he was practically forced to resign in Janu- 
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ary 1910, and from then to 1914 the King’s Navee was ruled not by the First Sea 
Lord, but by the First Lords, first, Reginald McKenna and then Winston 
Churchill. Happily, they were Fisher men. Fisher's retirement had one important 
consequence. He was strongly opposed to sending a British army to France (he 
wanted to land on the shore of Pomerania); only in 1911 were the details worked 
out between the British and French general staffs which went into effect in 1914. 

The British navy went to war in 1914 completely confident of its superiority 
over the German. Its deficiencies, as put together by Marder, must make painful 
reading for British patriots. "The admirals, with a few exceptions, were mediocre; 
their tactical doctrine was antiquated; they fully expected the German fleet to 
come out to fight. The war was to show that the German dreadnoughts were 
better designed than the British, that German gunnery was superior, that German 
shells were more penetrating. British torpedoes were not entirely satisfactory, but 
the mines were “out-and-out inefficient.” On July 14, 1914, Admiral Jellicoe, the 
commander in chief designate, called attention to the “very striking” inferiority 
in the protection of British battleships against guns and torpedoes, which no doubt 
helped explain his caution at the Battle of Jutland. Why, then, did the Germans, 
with their superior matériel, fail to win? Because, according to Marder, of their 
“sense of inferiority” and because the German admirals were also poor. “It was 
not until Scheer succeeded Pohl in 1916 that the Germans had a truly able fleet 
commander.” Tirpitz did not comprehend the possibilities until January 1915, six 
months after the war started. 

On the political side, Marder studies at length the negotiations undertaken 
more than once for a naval agreement between Britain and Germany and has no 
difficulty in demonstrating that from the beginning there was no prospect of suc- 
cess, Tirpitz was persuaded that British hostility to Germany was based on com- 
mercial jealousy and that Germany must build a fleet so strong that Britain would 
not attempt to destroy its commercial rival; hence he would never make the 
concessions necessary to satisfy the British. Marder has failed to discover the 
existence of any plans for a British attack on Germany, but the German navy did 
represent “danger to England’s security.” “The naval rivalry did not cause the 
war; but it ensured that when war did break out, Great Britain would be on the 
side of Germany’s enemies.” It could not be better put. Marder is to be con- 
gratulated on his closely reasoned, convincing, and readable book. His second 
volume for the years 1914-1919 will be awaited with eagerness. 


Alexandria, Virginia BERNADOTTE E. ScHMITT 
THE SUPREME COMMAND, 1914-1918. In two volumes. By Lord Hankey. 


(London: George Allen and Unwin; distrib by Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1961. Pp. xiv, 435; viii, 440-906. $19.00 the set.) 


Tus is one of the most important books yet written about the First World 
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War. Maurice P. A. Hankey (later Sir Maurice and then Lord Hankey) joined 
the British navy in 1898 as a subaltern of marines and retired as a lieutenant 
colonel in 1918. In 1908 he was appointed assistant secretary of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence and in 1912 he became its secretary, serving until 1938. He was 
secretary of the cabinet from 1916 to 1938, and during the years of the war, secre- 
tary of the War Cabinet and the Imperial War Cabinet. His book is an account, 
told from official documents and his own diary, of how Britain prepared for war 
from 1905 to 1914 and of the conduct of the war, at the highest political level. 
No other work covers the ground so fully, for Hankey “knew everything" (Wins- 
ton Churchill) and has apparently omitted nothing. But he was much more than 
a recorder of minutes. He constantly drafted memoranda for the CID and for the 
cabinet, making innumerable suggestions which were usually acted on and putting 
together in clear-cut fashion all the many factors that entered into a given situation. 
He was nearly a sponsor of the Dardanelles expedition, of the tank, and of the con- 
voy system, to give only a few examples. He was an excellent linguist (French, 
Italian, and Greek), a superb draftsman, and a skilled manager of men, getting 
on well with people so diverse as Asquith and Lloyd George, Sir William Robert- 
son and Sir Henry Wilson, not to mention Clemenceau, Foch, and Pétain. Bal- 
four's judgment that "without Hankey we should not have won the war" may 
well be correct. 

For the years down to 1914 Lord Hankey provides the political side of the 
story told by Professor Marder of the reorganization of the navy by Sir John 
Fisher (From the Dreadnought to Scapa Flow, Volume 1). Down to the Agadir 
crisis of 1911, the military and naval plans were “worked out almost in complete 
isolation," the navy being opposed to sending an army to France, for it expected 
to defeat the German fleet and then bring Germany down by blockade. For this 
reason Hankey was strongly opposed to the Declaration of London. He was 
chiefly responsible for the War Book, thanks to which "from the king to the 
printer, every one knew what he had to do." Fisher predicted that war with Ger- 
many would come in 1914, but he was the only one who said this to Hankey. 
There was no stock-piling of any kind before 1914 because “the general view... 
was that a long war had become an economic impossibility”; likewise "it had 
been assumed at the War Office that a European war would not be of long dura- 
tion.” 

At the beginning of the war the cabinet consisted of twenty-two members, 
which was clearly too large a body for effective conduct of the war. In November 
1914 Asquith set up a war council, including Balfour, the leader of the opposi- 
tion. It began with eight members and by March 1915 had reached thirteen. In 
November 1915 it was replaced by a war committee which began with three mem- 
bers, but soon reached seven. It was, however, a step forward, for Hankey was 
appointed secretary and applied his talent for coordination. But it too fell apart, 
and Asquith, whom Hankey much admired, gave way to Lloyd George, whose 
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War Cabinet of five members finally provided the machinery for winning the 
war, with Hankey, of course, being secretary. Hankey’s story of the politics in- 
volved in the shift of 1916 does not add much to what is known, except to make 
clear that Lloyd George was quite willing for Asquith to remain Prime Minister 
and lead Parliament, provided he, Lloyd George, was given full power to run the 
war. Asquith at one point agreed to this, and then reneged. Lloyd George, says 
Hankey, possessed an “extraordinary sense of power and strength, such as I have 
never encountered in any other.” 

The greatest issue faced by Lloyd George was the struggle with the generals. 
Neither he nor the War Cabinet believed in the war of attrition advocated and 
fought by Haig, Robertson, and Wilson, but, as Hankey remarks many times, 
they could not find a general who would recommend any other policy. They 
wished to send British heavy guns to the Italian front and try for a decision there, 
but the “westerners” would not hear of it, and the War Cabinet recognized the 
folly of asking generals to carry out a plan to which they were opposed. In the 
end, Lloyd George did remove Robertson as chief of staff, and he did pave the way 
for Foch as commander in chief. 

Lord Hankey is not very appreciative of the United States. In 1914 he was 
annoyed by American efforts to obtain acceptance of the Declaration of London. 
In 1915 when House appeared to promote a compromise on the freedom of the 
seas, which Hankey regarded as “a pet fad” of the Colonel’s, Hankey was aghast 
as the willingness of Sir Edward Grey to listen. In 1916 when House came again 
and worked out his famous plan with Grey for “probable” American intervention, 
Hankey quoted with approval Asquith’s remark that the plan was “humbug.” 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points are described as “the American President’s screed.” 

At the beginning of 1918 military and political opinion in both Britain and 
France was convinced that the war would go on until 1919. In the end, Hankey 
recognizes that the fresh American armies enabled Foch to win in 1918. 

Only a very long review could do justice to the innumerable points about the 
war of 1914-1918 illuminated by this volume, which is indeed indispensable to 
anyone wishing to know what happened during those memorable years. 


Alexandria, Virginia BERNADOTTE E. Scmurrr 


THE BALFOUR DECLARATION. By Leonard Stein. (New York: Simon 
and Schuster. 1961. Pp. xiv, 681. $7.50.) 


Mr. Leonard Stein, a graduate of Oxford University and an English lawyer, 
has for many years been political secretary, and then an adviser, of the World 
Zionist Organization. He was intimately connected with the leading personalities 
of British and of Zionist political life in the 1920’s. He has now written an authori- 
tative and probably definitive study of the origins, backgrounds, and immediate 
controversies involving the famous declaration of November 2, 1917, through 
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which Arthur Balfour, on behalf of the British government, expressed the latter’s 
"sympathy with Jewish Zionist aspirations." Stein had access to many personalities 
connected with the declaration and to a number of unpublished letters and diaries. 
Though the author has for half a century been an active and dedicated Zionist, 
his book is written with typically British scholarly restraint and objectivity. 

The history of the modern Zionist movement began in 1897 with the First 
Zionist Congress at Basle. Twenty years later it received in the Balfour Declara- 
tion an official recognition. Britain was the first power showing some serious in- 
terest in Zionism, an interest not unrelated to competition between it and France 
for the control of Palestine. At that time the Zionists strongly preferred British to 
French ties because they feared that French administration would be inimical to 
the development of a distinctive Jewish culture and way of life. 

It is interesting to follow the discussion about the wording of the declaration. 
The Zionist draft of July 1917 demanded that Britain "accepts the principle that 
Palestine should be reconstituted as the national home of the Jewish people,” and 
that it should "discuss the necessary methods and means with the Zionist Organi- 
zation.” The final text promised only that Britain would view with favor “the 
establishment zn Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people and use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this object." Any reference to coop- 
eration with the Zionist Organization was suppressed. Instead it was emphasized 
"that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country." 

Originally Britain did not link the declaration with a claim to permanent con- 
trol of Palestine. Many British favored an American protectorate for the country. 
Finally the British solution prevailed. Lord Curzon supported it for strategic 
(Suez Canal) and political reasons. "Ought we not," he asked, "to try and keep 
the Arabs of Palestine in close touch with the Arabs of the country both to the 
east and to the north? If you, so to speak, segregate them under the charge of a 
separate Power which has no interest in those regions, you will really sterilize 
them and arrest their growth." An official Zionist spokesman, Harry Sacher, 
pointed out that the American concept of democracy would be inapplicable to 
Palestine with its large Arab majority. "It would not be to the advantage of a 
Jewish Palestine," Sacher continued, “to compel Jews to intervene on its account 
in American domestic politics in order to avert the dangers that might arise out 
of American internal tendencies." 

In 1917 the Arab question played only a minor role. The Zionists gave every 
assurance that they were not thinking of a Palestine "to be cleared of Arabs and 
monopolized by Jews.” The British government declared that it was determined 
that no obstacle should be put in the way of the realization of the Zionist ideal, 
in so far as was compatible with the freedom of the existing population, both 
economic and political, and that it was assured by the Zionists of their firm reso- 
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lution to bring about the success of the movement by friendship and cooperation 
with the Arabs. Notwithstanding these declarations, the Arabs remained fearful 
that Zionism might be realized to their detriment and that they might be ousted 
from their country. But before that could happen, thirty more years had to pass 
with all the consequences which Hitler’s racialism involved and which no one in 
1917 foresaw. 


City College of New York Hans Koun 


INTRODUCTION A LA FRANCE MODERNE (1500-1640): ESSAI DE 
PSYCHOLOGIE HISTORIQUE. By Robert Mandrou. [L'évolution de 
l'humanité, Bibliothéque de synthése historique, Volume LII. Third Section, 
Le monde moderne, Part 3.] (Paris: Éditions Albin Michel. 1961. Pp. xxv, 
400. 21 new fr.) 


IN this brilliant effort to answer the kinds of questions posed by Lucien 
Febvre, Robert Mandrou starts with the notion that the Frenchman of this period 
was a different man, standing somewhere between the subject of Saint Louis and 
that citizen created by the French Revolution. What makes this a vital historical 
work is the way in which Mandrou establishes this fact of difference. He does not 
begin by assuming a Weltanschauung for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Instead he constructs a mind for this age as the sum of a thousand separate re- 
sponses, the way Frenchmen thought of their religion, their death, and their diet. 
The physical and mental life of the individual comes alive, the portrait of a 
Frenchman recognizable to the student of national character yet clearly definable 
in time emerges. To get at this fact of difference, Mandrou begins his study with 
the individual. He confronts this individual with those solid elements, such as class, 
which resist the individual while providing continuity for society. He then ex- 
amines the types of human activity possible for the individual faced with these 
natural resistances. Out of this analysis emerges a characterization of the mental 
structure of the Frenchman of this period, "emotional, socially aggressive, in- 
capable of dominating the natural world and a spiritual and intellectual confidence 
in an all-powerful divinity." 

The strength of this study lies in its details, and it is through them that we 
realize that we are dealing with a different Frenchman. The peasant who cuts a 
cross in his bread before serving it presents us with a world in which underfeeding 
and religion are facts of life. When we examine the sixteenth-century conception 
of disease, we are examining an idea in flight. Frenchmen are caught between the 
new science and the old superstition, and we see the strange mixture of science, 
popular tradition, and the sanction of the Church producing the curious pragma- 
tism of trying each and every cure. Always Mandrou is alert to those areas which 
will distinguish his Frenchman from the rest. We sce the primacy of the ear over 
the eye, the absence of physical description in literature, the importance of music 
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and sermons in a preliterate age, the domination of the sense of touch as in the 
religious and royal touch. Even in those areas where we would imagine the great- 
est continuity, we are made to see that the fears of this world—the closeness of 
death, the fear of night, the imminence of famine—are not our fears or not in the 
same measure. When we encounter resemblances and recognize Frenchmen, we 
are made aware of the nuances that still set them apart. The demographic problem 
was as real for the sixteenth century as it is for the twentieth, but the Frenchman 
of the earlier century was not aware of demography. Then as now the relation of 
France to her neighbors was complicated by language. The Frenchman was be- 
ginning to see the importance of learning modern languages rather than Latin, 
but again Mandrou reminds us that foreign languages were not yet seen as a cul- 
tural resource but only as a means for commercial advantage. 


Yale University STANLEY MELLON 


FRANTSHA V NACHALE XVII VEKA (1610-1620 gg.) [France at the Be- 
ginning of the 17th Century (1610-1620)]. By 4. D. Liublinskaia. (Lenin- 
grad: Leningrad University Press. 1959. Pp. 292. 17 rubles.) 


In preparing her work on the history of France under the administration of 
Richelieu, A. D. Liublinskaia noted the special significance of the decade 1610- 
1620 for the development of French absolutism and social order; thus the intro- * 
duction to her main study has grown into a separate inquiry. Historians all too 
often accord only a perfunctory treatment to this period, the general consensus 
being that statesmanship was in abeyance until the advent of Richelieu and that 
the civil commotions were drab and meaningless compared with the Wars of Re- 
ligion. Mrs. Liublinskaia's book is based on an intensive investigation of sources. 
Chief among these are the Villeroy papers, the Léon papers, and other French 
manuscripts in the Public Library at Leningrad, supplemented by many photo- 
graphic reproductions from France, not to mention virtually all the existing 
printed materials. 

After analyzing the social structure of France under Henry IV, the author 
traces the struggles between political factions, especially during the five civil wars 
in 1614-1620. The efforts of the grands to curb or to seize the central government 
were frustrated not only by disunity in their own ranks, but even more by their 
inability to carry out their program without the support of some other group or 
groups—the old military nobility, the new nobles, the parlements, the officialdom, 
the Huguenot party, the city governments, the “people,” and foreign powers. As 
the princely faction tried to enlist the support now of this, now of that group, the 
governments of Marie de Medici and Louis XIII consistently strove to isolate the 
princes by satisfying at least some of the aspirations of their potential allies. The 
grands were no longer able to rouse any large part of the populace, as they had 
done in the Wars of Religion, and, in the war of 1620, even many of their noble 
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followers deserted to the King. Having beaten off the attacks of the princes, the 
royal government was now ready for a counteroffensive against the Huguenot 
state within France. 

The author gives a clear account of the extremely complex political maneuvers 
of the contending factions by tying them in with their social context. In doing so, 
and this is the most important original contribution of the book, she brings out a 
striking continuity between the policies of Henry IV, the “Barbons” (Sillery, Ville- 
roy, Jeannin), and Richelieu; the episode of Concini's career is cut down to size, 
while the “Barbons” grow in stature as clear-sighted statesmen; and the Spanish al- 
liance is shown for what it really was: not an abject surrender to Madrid, and later 
to Vienna, but a successful attempt to cut off the chief enemies of royal power 
within France from their support from abroad. __ 

This book’s main weakness is the frequent use of rigid Marxist categories, 
which are at best anachronistic when imposed on the seventeenth century. Abstrac- 
tions like “the bourgeoisie” or “absolutism” are endowed with life: they engage 
in conscious, sustained, and far-sighted activity in pursuit of economic class in- 
terests. Yet the author knows the seventeenth century too well not to show, usually 
by implication, and sometimes explicitly, that the rules she so faithfully follows 
on most of her pages are not always valid. The personal character of the protag- 
onists receives very little attention. In her analysis of the political struggles, the 
author consistently plays down or even ignores the role of nonsocioeconomic forces, 
like the complex Catholic revival and the resurgence of parliamentary and of epis- 
copal Gallicanism. These defects, however, need not obscure the real and solid 
contributions of the book. 


University of California, Los Angeles Anprew LosskY 


LES ORIGINES DE LA CONCEPTION MODERNE DE L'HOMME- 
MACHINE. LE PROBLEME DE L’AME EN FRANCE A LA FIN DU 
REGNE DE LOUIS XIV (1670-1715): ÉTUDE SUR L'HISTOIRE DES 
IDÉES. By Heikki Kirkinen. [Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia, 
Series B, Number 122.] (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia. 1960. Pp. 
518. 2,500 mk.) 


In his Crise de la conscience européene Hazard remarked, "La majorité des 
Francais pensait comme Bossuet; tout d'un coup, les Francais pensent comme 
Voltaire; c'est un révolution." While the Enlightenment in full flood has not lost 
its attraction, an increasing number of scholars have sought to explicate what hap- 
pened "tout d'un coup" and have carefully examined the slow changing of intel- 
lectual tides between Bossuet and Voltaire. With a critical awareness of the work 
done before him, Kirkinen has written a study that fulfills the promise of its title 
and considerably illuminates a fundamental aspect of the "revolution" which was 
taken for granted by most of Voltaire's contemporaries. 
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The author marshals theologians, philosophers, physicians, and mystics, with 
their various answers to the questions: What is man? What is the nature of his 
soul, what relationship (if any) does his soul have with his body, and with his 
capacities to feel, think, know, and make self-conscious choices? As each aspect 
of man’s nature is examined, Kirkinen shows that some fairly persistent schools 
of thought contending the field were Aristotelianism, Neoplatonism, and Scho- 
lasticism, with a revived Epicureanism a strong latecomer. Every thinker cited 
seems obliged to cope with the impasse of Cartesian dualism and with the new 
currents of empiricism; for some Leibniz or Spinoza remained to be refuted or 
absorbed, and for others anatomical studies or observation of “primitive” peoples 
provided the philosopher’s stone. Empiricism notwithstanding, their work remains 
philosophical psychology; regardless of their disagreements, it is evident that every- 
one cited here has profound confidence in sheer ratiocination. Indeed, it is one of 
the minor defects of this book that the ideas discussed, exciting as they are in their 
own right, remain disembodied entities with no apparent relation to the social or 
political fabric of the time. It is clear that the author is aware of the momentous 
changes the shifts in ideas will bring about, but he leaves the reader to make the 
connections. 

Although more than a few of the positions discussed are now outmoded, and 
each had its share of inconsistencies, Kirkinen treats each with an evenhanded 
sympathy. As he probes the development of each school of thought, two facts be- 
come clear: in spite of disagreements, each position became more eclectic as time 
went on, and all positions tended to view man as “mechanism” whether the end 
result was pious skepticism, occasionalism, or fuel for the libertines. 

Upon finishing this book, one has a clearer understanding of the intellectual 
background of such men as La Mettrie and Condillac, as well as Voltaire, Aside 
from this work’s illumination of the problems of the later eighteenth century, it 
seems clear that the sophisticated materialist position has not been much improved 
upon since 1715, and in this respect it elucidates a major segment of our current 
world view. Sober and thorough in treatment, this work is not likely to be re- 
placed very soon. 


Michigan State University STANLEY J. IpzErRDA 


MONTESQUIEU: A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By Robert Shackleton. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 432. $7.20.) 


CunrousLy enough, there is no full-length biography and general study of 
Montesquieu in English, though his importance in political philosophy and his 
influence on the thought of statesmen has been great. Robert Shackleton of Oxford 
has now filled this void and done an outstanding piece of work. Shackleton was 
eminently qualified for this task by his years of study of the eighteenth century 
and his noteworthy contributions to research on Montesquieu. Furthermore, his 
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scholarly eminence and personal charm have won him admission to family archives 
hitherto closed to investigators. The result is an account of Montesquieu's life and 
an intimate portrait of his personality more complete and authoritative than any 
other, in any language. Montesquieu's life does not have the dramatic interest of 
such other eighteenth-century figures as Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, Beaumarchais, 
nor is his personality colorful, complex, and fascinating, like theirs. It is, then, 
more to the author's credit that he has been able to make his subject live. We have, 
in short, a biography in the solid British tradition, scholarly, thoughtful, written 
with simplicity and elegance, and without any attempt at "effects." 

Shackleton disclaims any intention of analyzing or evaluating Montesquieu's 
philosophy. This is modesty carried to excess. It is true that there is more com- 
plexity and controversy than the biographer's space allows. Nonetheless, the anal- 
ysis of the major writings is of a high order. The essential background and contri- 
butions of the Lettres persanes are brought out, even though the richness of this 
masterpiece deserves a fuller treatment. With the Considérations sur les Romains, 
we have a newly documented account of the circumstances and growth of the 
work, and a fresh study of its place in the historical tradition. The 150-page dis- 
cussion of the Esprit des lois is consistently enlightening and sharply focused. 
After a chapter on the composition of the work, Shackleton contributes the best 
analysis that has yet been made of natural law in Montesquieu, and of his relation 
to Cartesianism and Spinozism. Other chapters on the theory of governments, 
liberty, climate, and causes, the history of laws, and religion are precise and intel- 
ligent, containing many insights into Montesquieu's intentions and the meaning 
and significance of his ideas. 

There are two questions which one would have liked to see treated. One' is a 
comparison of pertinent aspects of Montesquieu's political thought to that of other 
great French theorists of the eighteenth century, notably Rousseau and Mably. An 
analytical comparison of his concepts of liberty with those of Rousseau, for in- 
stance, would have been most fruitful. The second is the hostility of the other 
philosophes to Montesquieu's general approach and to many of his ideas. A study 
of these matters would have given us a better perspective on the place of Mon- 
tesquieu in the eighteenth century. It remains, however, that Shackleton's biog- 
raphy is now the one work on Montesquieu which all libraries must have and all 
students must consult before any other. In its scholarship, depth of understanding, 
and readability, it is an impressive work. 


Western Reserve University Lester G. CROCKER 


LA CONTRE-REVOLUTION: DOCTRINE ET ACTION, 1789-1804. By 
Jacques Godechos. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1961. Pp. 426. 24 
new fr.) 


Ir is impossible to reach a fair understanding of the French Revolution without 


` 
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making due allowance for the strength, composition, and purposes of those who 
opposed it at the time, and who themselves used the term counterrevolution to 
signify their efforts. The counterrevolution nevertheless has remained, in Alfred 
Cobban’s words, the “biggest gap” in the history of the Revolution. As a step 
toward more intensive studies to fill this gap, Professor Godechot has given us 
this systematic survey, written with the lucidity and comprehensiveness for which 
he is known, and drawing on his wide knowledge of the sporadic literature on 
the subject. It is an extremely useful book, whose value lies in enabling the reader, 
each according to his own background, to see what may be already familiar side 
by side with matters closely related but often quite unknown. 

The book is in two parts. First comes a succession of chapters on some twenty 
theorists, including the Abbé Maury, Burke, Barruel, Mallet du Pan, Herder, 
Gentz, De Maistre, Bonald, and Chateaubriand. Realistic political conservatives 
are distinguished from the theocrats, doctrinaires, traditionalists, and popularizers 
of the conspiratorial theory of revolution. It is observed that these practical con- 
servatives, such as Mallet du Pan and the Monarchiens of 1789, in many ways 
anticipated the settlement of 1814 better than anyone else, but that under pressure 
of events in the 1790's they remained the least heard and tended toward a reluctant 
alliance with the true reactionaries. 

The second part, dealing with "action," will prove even more illuminating, 
since many of the events which it recounts were secret and are difficult to docu- 
ment: the career and views of Louis XVIII and the émigrés, spy systems, infor- 
mation networks, conspiracies against the successive governments in France, aristo- 
cratic and international plots, electoral campaigns under the Directory, and, above 
all, peasant insurrections, not only the Vendée and subsequent troubles in France, 
but agrarian revolts against the new revolutionary dispensation in Belgium, Switz- 
erland, and Ttaly, for which the San Fedist movement is well described. 

Godechot thinks that from the death of Robespierre to the establishment of the 
Consulate there was a touch-and-go situation, in which some kind of counter- 
revolutionary victory was within the realm of practical possibility. It might have 
succeeded if Louis XVII had lived, if absolutist and constitutional monarchists 
had been able to tolerate each other, if plots, insurrections, and military action had 
been better synchronized, or if the Revolution itself had not shown such strength. 
The author also comments (and it is his most fertile new idea) on the astonishing 
lack of connection between theory and social reality in the counterrevolution. In 
` social reality, it was only among the peasants in France, Italy, or Belgium that a 
popular movement against the French and "sister" republics could be recruited. 
Cardinal Ruffo saw this in Italy. But it does not seem to have occurred to the 
great thinkers of the .counterrevolution, in their plans for the good society, to 
offer any concessions or even to look for friends, as distinct from tenants, among 
the agricultural population. 


Princeton University R. R. PALMER . 
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BISMARCKS AUFSTIEG, 1815-1864. By Ludwig Reiners. (2d ed.; Munich: 
Verlag C.H. Beck. 1958. Pp. viii, 475. DM 14.50.) 

BISMARCK GRÜNDET DAS REICH, 1864-1871. By Ludwig Reiners. (Mu- 
nich: Verlag C. H. Beck. 1957. Pp. x, 550. DM 18.) 


Lupwic Reiners combined a career in business with prolific literary activity, 
impressive both in its variety and its quality. His publications include a compre- 
hensive anthology of German verse, several incisive essays and one large book on 
prose style, a biography of Frederick the Great, an account of the origins of the 
First World War, and, finally, two volumes of a projected three-volume biography 
of Bismarck. The last was the most ambitious of his undertakings, and his success 
with it was mixed. Most scholars will be critical of it; the general reader will find 
it entertaining and rewarding. 

In electing to write another work on the great Chancellor, Reiners seems to 
have been motivated by irritation over the highly critical tone of some of the early 
post-1945 Bismarck literature as represented by writers like Robert Saitschik. The 
picture that emerged from some of these works was, he writes, "just as unreal as 
the Denkmalpopanz of the Pan-Germans. . . . In America such controversial 
figures as Washington and Lincoln have become the common possession of all. 
Should it not be part of the task of German historiography to spread the picture 
of the real Bismarck among the German people... ?” 

To Reiners the “real Bismarck” was the diplomatic genius who “wanted to 
unite Germany without conflict—and almost succeeded in doing so," the Euro- 
pean statesman who felt a responsibility for maintaining the peace of the Conti- 
nent, the man of measure and proportion in all his creative works, and the stylist 
who “wrote the most beautiful German prose of his century and who on all occa- 
sions revealed to the world a fund of unexpected and original humor for which we 
would look in vain among his opponents.” The emphasis that the author places 
upon these aspects of Bismarck’s career is perfectly justifiable, or would be if it 
was balanced by some examination of other traits of the Minister President and 
some consideration of the salient criticisms of his statecraft. This the reader will 
not find here. 

Indeed, Reiners is so partisan in his views that he finds it difficult to be fair 
to Bismarck's contemporary opponents, who are generally portrayed as being 
shortsighted or misled; and he so admires Bismarck's success as a statesman that 
it does not occur to him to ask whether it might not have been dearly bought. His 
account of the constitutional crisis of the 1860’s hardly does justice to the position 
of the liberal opposition and would profit from some attention to the data as- 
sembled in Eugene Anderson's study of that conflict. His account of Bismarck's 
tactics in the period before the Austrian war, the Luxemburg affair, and the 
origins of the war with France is curiously defensive, and he comes close to 
exculpating Bismarck from any responsibility for the wars of 1866 and 1870. In- 
deed, as his second volume closes, he has become almost belligerent in his defense 
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of his hero, and he does not hesitate to say that “if we compare Bismarck with 
statesmen who wrestled with similar problems, with Cromwell or Richelieu, 
Cavour or Lincoln, Napoleon I or Schwarzenberg, or if we compare him with 
contemporaries like Napoleon III, Palmerston or Disraeli, we see that Bismarck 
chose his means with a far greater sense of responsibility than they.” 

Apart from all this, these are comprehensive and readable volumes which 
deserve a place in the reading lists of graduate students in German history. Reiners 
has allowed Bismarck to speak for himself, sometimes, as in the chapters dealing 
with his youth, courtship, and early career, for pages at a time; this has the advan- 
tage of giving the reader a sense of the political and literary style of the Minister 
President in the years when his anti-Austrian policy was unfolding. All the best 
Bismarck anecdotes are here, and many that are not so well known as to be 
hackneyed. Episodes of major importance in Bismarck’s career—the story of his 
appointment and that of his difficulties with the soldiers in 1866 and 1870, for in- 
stance—are told with rich detail. The portraits of the lesser figures on the historical 
scene are well done, if not entirely without malice; here again Reiners' interest in 
style finds expression, particularly in an amusing discussion of Kitsch in the writ- 
ings of Prokesch-Osten, Bismarck's opponent at Frankfurt in the 1850’s. The occa- 
sional errors of fact and the misquotation of Grillparzer's “Ode to Radetzky" are 
minor flaws in a book which, granted its bias, is a spirited performance. 


Stanford University Gorpon A. Craic 


Li 


STAATSKUNST UND KRIEGSHANDWERK: DAS PROBLEM DES “MILI 
TARISMUS" IN DEUTSCHLAND. Volume II, DIE HAUPTMACHTE 
EUROPAS UND DAS WILHELMINISCHE REICH (1890-1914). By 
Gerhard Ritter. (Munich: Verlag R. Oldenbourg. 1960. Pp. 393. DM 30.) 


In the first volume of his projected three-volume study of militarism in mod- 
ern German history, Professor Ritter defined militarism as the state of affairs in 
which there was a preponderance of military thought and influence in the making 
of national policy; he illustrated the growth of military ascendancy in Germany 
by a careful analysis of the struggle between soldiers and civilian statesmen during 
the wars of liberation, the Prussian constitutional crisis, and the period of unifica- 
tion. In this second volume, he addresses himself to two questions. Was Germany 
in fact any more affected by militarism in the sense that he defines it than her 
continental neighbors? If so, what was the precise nature of the responsibility 
which German military men rnust bear for the coming of the First World War? 

Ritter deals with the first of these questions in four perceptive chapters on 
civil-military relations in France, Russia, and Great Britain in the century that 
preceded the war; his conclusion is that, however great the friction between civil- 
ian and military agencies in those countries, the primacy of the political authority 
was never seriously shaken in any one of them. The threat was perhaps greatest 
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in France during the first years of the war, but here “the strongest support of the 
political agencies . . . was the merely halfway and never unambiguous success of 
the military commanders." In Russia there were fewer political generals than has 
sometimes been supposed, and "the responsible men of the army command were 
too conscious of the dangers of war and the secret weaknesses of their instruments 
of power" to advocate a policy that could be considered militaristic. The chauvin- 
ists were generally civilians. As for Great Britain, the traditional controls against 
excessive military influence were effective down to and during the war, and 
Ritter argues, in a painstaking analysis of the relations between the British and 
French General Staffs before 1914, that, if the British made mistakes that helped 
bring the war closer, these should not be laid at the door of the soldiers, but were 
the result of reasoned decisions by the responsible civilian statesmen. 

In Germany, on the other hand, the ascendancy of the political authorities 
had been jeopardized even in Bismarck's time by the relatively unrestricted mili- 
tary prerogatives of the sovereign and the administrative arrangements that had 
been made in the 1880's to protect them. These last assured the military of direct ` 
and easy access to a monarch who regarded himself first and foremost as a mili- 
tary man. This and the fact that none of Bismarck's successors proved strong 
enough to counter arguments of military expediency with political considerations 
had much to do with the dangerous course taken by German policy before 1914. 

Ritter elaborates this point in three long chapters on Germany's naval policy, 
Schlieffen's famous plan for a two-front war, and the role of the German and 
Austrian General Staffs in the immediate events that led to the war. In these chap- 
ters he is covering ground that has been much traveled, most recently by Albertini, 
Hubatsch, and Ritter himself (in his book on the Schlieffen Plan), but his treat- 
ment is fresh and provocative, and the judgments he passes on Tirpitz, Schlieffen, 
Conrad, and Moltke the younger are balanced and fair. His pages on Moltke will 
perhaps correct the prevalent opinion that he was merely an ineffective soldier who 
“watered down" Schlieffen's plan; his persuasive argument that the plan was as 
technically deficient as it was politically naive should modify the excessive venera- 
tion in which Schlieffen has been held even in western service colleges. Ritter does 
not hesitate to say that the perfected plan of 1905 "was even more baleful for 
German politics than the excessiveness of our naval armament in the Tirpitz era"; 
considering the damaging charges he makes against Tirpitz and his policies, these 
are strong words. 

Ritter's last chapters, with his analysis of the thinking of the German and 
Austrian staffs in 1914, their preoccupation with the element of time, and their 
fear of losing the initiative, will make fascinating but uncomfortable reading for 
those who, like Herman Kahn in his book On Thermonuclear War, see similari- 
ties between the present international situation and that of 1914. These chapters 
sum up the contents of the first two volumes of this monumental study and also 
answer the second question that Ritter posed in this volume, for the author 
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charges bluntly that, when the existence of the nation was at stake, the authority 
which the military had accumulated over the past century was used to overrule 
the cautionary prescriptions of the civilians and to precipitate disaster. In the 
moment of crisis, Ritter writes, “considerations that were purely military and 
technical in nature destroyed the last possibilities of compromise." 


Stanford University Gorpon A. CRAIG 


HITLER’S CONSERVATIVE OPPONENTS IN BAVARIA, 1930-1945: A 
STUDY OF CATHOLIC, MONARCHIST, AND SEPARATIST ANTI- 
NAZI ACTIVITIES. By James Donohoe. (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1961. Pp. xi, 
348. Glds. 32.) 


Wuo were Hitler’s conservative opponents in Bavaria, and Bow did they 
manifest their opposition to the Nazi regime? These are the two questions the 
author seeks to answer in this well-constructed and ably researched study. He has 
interviewed survivors and collected significant documents, exploited the collections 
in the Berlin Documents Center, and made judicious use of memoir literature. 
The result is a sound if not brilliant work and one that is adequate for this aspect 
of the history of the Third Reich. An extensive bibliography shows the scope and 
depth of the author's investigation; approximately one-third of the volume is 
devoted to reproduction of such documents as court judgments, statements by 
accused and condemned persons, arrest lists, and broadsides circulated by resistance 
groups. 

The study focuses on groups and persons whose politics were right of center— 
conservative Christians, usually Catholic, monarchists, and Bavarian separatists. 
Four principal centers of opposition and manifest discontent are identified and 
studied. The most important group was the Catholic hierarchy which. was out- 
spoken in its criticism and protests at Nazi treatment of the Catholic orders, 
schools, and youth organizations. This opposition, which was never completely 
unqualified, usually expressed itself in protests at violations of the Concordat of 
1933. Loyal Catholic circles were certainly repelled by the campaign against the 
Church and the individual acts of persecution against the clergy, but these senti- 
ments never crystallized in a movement of resistance or conspiracy. 

While the Bavarian monarchists were more positive in their theorizing and 
planning, they were scarcely more effective than the clergy. Certainly they had 
little popular appeal. “Ineffective” is the correct word to describe the planning ana 
plotting that took place in Munich in February 1933, with a view to restoring the 
monarchy as a bulwark against Nazi centralization and violence. Less well known 
in the monarchist context is the formation and activity of the Von Harnier circle, 
resulting in the arrest of 125 persons in August 1939. A third instance of active 
opposition examined by the author is the Munich Students’ Revolt in February 
1943, which resulted in the conviction and execution of Hans and Sophie Scholl, 
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Christoph Probst, and Professor Huber. A final brief chapter describes the abortive 
Freiheits- Aktion Bayern, an attempt to dislodge the Nazis and seize power in 
Bavaria as US Third Army units approached Munich. The author links this not 
too convincingly with the Bavarian separatist movement, although he recognizes 
that it sprang from the overpowering desire to end the war rather than from re- 
sistance to National Socialism. On the basis of the evidence presented here 
the practical results of the opposition to National Socialism in conservative Ba- 
varian circles were slight indeed. The author contributes to our understanding of 
this aspect of the resistance by his emphasis upon the religious motivation of the 
majority of the participants. Therein may also lie the explanation of the lack of 
practical results. A principal conclusion established by the author is that “between 
Christians and Nazis there was an unbridgeable gulf.” 


University of Virginia Oron J. HALE 


STUDIEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER ÖSTERREICHISCH-UNGARISCHEN 
MONARCHIE. [Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae. Studia Historica, Num- 
ber 51.] (Budapest: Akadémiaj Kiadó. 1961. Pp. 524.) 


Tuis highly interesting volume comprises the records of a historical conference 
held in Budapest in 1958. All of the contributors except one represent satellite 
states behind the iron curtain, the majority of them being Magyars. All of them, 
though with different shadings of opinion, follow the Communist party line. The 
fact that forty years after the breakup of the Habsburg Empire a volume of this 
kind is still published in German is not without ironic significance. 

In evaluating papers written in the Marxian totalitarian orbit, those conclu- 
sions strictly following the party line least bother the Western observer. Some- 
times one feels they have been added only to conform to the necessities of the 
political situation. Frequently conclusions can easily be separated from a carefully 
organized array of historical data. Far more troublesome is the problem of defini- 
tions, which mars a free discussion of the socioeconomic issues involved in these 
papers. If a historian is strictly bound by Leninist definitions of imperialism, 
colonialism, social democratic opportunism, and class betrayal, the value of the 
whole paper and not only of the conclusions is seriously affected. 

Of the three general topics of the volume, the economic-social structure of the 
Habsburg monarchy, the problems of the dualistic system, and the issues of na- 
tionalism and labor, this glaring weakness pertains especially to the first and third 
topic. Yet in all three groups there are papers of distinctive value showing thorough 
familiarity with Eastern as well as Western literature. Of the nineteen separate 
contributions, only a few can be mentioned. If one disregards in the socioeconomic 
field the repeatedly voiced dogma that any evolutionary breakaway from feudalism 
inevitably leads to capitalist exploitation, the following papers, largely based on 
original sources, are particularly interesting. A. Klima's study on the agrarian 
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revolution of 1848 in Bohemia, J. Meszaros’ study on Slovak agricultural condi- 
tions in the second half of the nineteenth century, J. Kovac's essay on the peasant 
emancipation in Transylvania, and in particular L. Kattus' analysis of agricultural 
developments in the monarchy's southern Slav territories may be read with con- 
siderable profit. | 

In the field of political history, V. Sándor's discussion of the degree of Hun- 
gary's dependency from Austria in the dualistic era is probably the least orthodox 
contribution in its rejection of the slogans of semicolonial suppression. To a point 
it is remarkably free from hostility against the Danube monarchy. Also thorough 
and interesting is P. Hanák's study on the crisis of dualism at the end of the 
nineteenth century. While one may well see its beginnings right after the Franco- 
Prussian Wars, Hanák marshals a large number of wellarranged facts with a 
particularly interesting analysis of the role of Magyar bureaucracy. 

The papers on the nationality problem and the labor movement (not neces- 
sarily a compelling combination) are on the whole more biased than the others 
except, by degree, E. Arato's extremely interesting comparative study on the pat- 
tern of "national suppression" in the Ottoman Empire, Prussia, tsarist Russia, 
imperial Austria, and royal Hungary. Turkey, followed by Russia and Prussia, 
comes out worst, Prussia holds the middle ground, while Hungary and Austria, 
chiefly owing to the numerical weakness of the ruling national groups, are con- 
sidered far less harshly than the others. Still, Hungary is judged severely in this 
respect. 

In this volume imperial Austria is no longer the chief villain of nineteenth- 
century political and national oppression. A more important and truly tragic re- 
flection reveals that only the entrenchment of Communist tyranny has put an end 
to the frequent smug self-satisfaction of official Magyar historiography in the treat- 
ment of the nationality question in royal Hungary. 


Rutgers University Roserr A. KANN 


ÖSTERREICH UND DER VATIKAN, 1846-1918. Volume II, DIE PON- 
TIFIKATE PIUS’ X. UND BENEDIKTS XV. (1903-1918). By Friedrich 
Engel-Janosi. (Graz: Verlag Styria. 1960. Pp. xxiv, 420.) 


Tuts work, the second and final volume of Engel-Janosi’s monumental study 
of relations between the Vatican and the Habsburg Empire from the beginning of 
the pontificate of Pius IX until the destruction of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
is a fine example of the type of thorough, exhaustive, objective, scholarly research 
popularized in Germany and elsewhere by Leopold von Ranke. Although there 
are occasional references to published sources like newspaper articles, Pastor’s 
diary, and special monographs, the author has drawn the bulk of his material from 
the Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv. He has also examined important documents in 
the secret Vatican archives and pertinent sources in the Staatsarchiv in Prague and 
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in a few private family collections. He has limited his study to diplomatic relations 
between Austria and the Vatican and to the political affairs that influenced them. 
He has devoted considerable attention to the activities and reports of the Austrian 
diplomatic representatives at the Vatican during this period: Count Friedrich 
Revertera-Salandra, Count Nikolaus Szécsen von Temerin, and Prince Johann 
Schónburg-Hartenstein. 

In contrast to the acute tensions which at times marred relations between the 
Vatican and the Habsburg government during the period covered in the author's 
first volume, the pontificates of Pius X and Benedict XV were characterized by 
mutual tact and sympathy, peace and harmony. Austria was a strong champion of 
the religious and political independence of the papacy, while the Papal Curia, 
deeply perturbed about the future of the Habsburg monarchy, worked hard to try 
to preserve the integrity of the "last Catholic Great Power in Europe." In order to 
restrain the Slavs in the monarchy from turning the Catholic Church into a na- 
tionalistic weapon, the Vatican exerted pressure to hinder any further extension 
of the use of the old Slavic Church language. In 1914 the papacy took the position 
that the Austro-Hungarian monarchy was fighting a just war and that Serbian 
national extremism had to be checked. The next year the Vatican tried to prevent 
Italy from going to war against the Central Powers. Had the Pope's efforts to 
bring the war to an end been successful, the fate of the Habsburg monarchy would 
have been vastly different from what it was in 1918. 

The author does not maintain that the Papal Curia never had occasion to 
criticize Austrian actions between 1903 and 1918. There were loud objections to 
the Austrian emperor's veto of the candidacy of Cardinal Rampolla during the 
conclave of 1903. Furthermore, minor differences arose between the two over the 
Kohn, Samossa, Wahrmund, and Feilbogen "affairs." On the whole, however, 
relations between the two were marked with unusual cordiality throughout the 
period under consideration. 

Engel-Janosi's intimate familiarity and sympathy with his subject are evident 
throughout the volume. In fact, bitter enemies of the papacy and of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy will have little reason to find comfort in much that he says. 
Must a historian, however, rigorously suppress all evidence of sympathy with the 
subject of his investigation? Are not Leopold von Ranke's strong monarchist pre- 
dilections and religious and moral convictions reflected in many of the pages which 
he wrote? 


University of Texas R. Jonn Ratu 
L'EUROPE CENTRALE: ÉVOLUTION HISTORIQUE DE L'IDEE DE 


“MITTELEUROPA.” By Jacques Droz. [Bibliothèque Historique.] (Paris: 
Payot. 1960. Pp. 283. 16 new fr.) 


Wuen Henry Cord Meyer published his Mitteleuropa in German Thought 


— 
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and Action 1815-1945 (1955), he made the surprising contention that there was 
no real Mitteleuropa movement before the First World War. In retrospect it 
would seem that his position stemmed from two tendencies: making the term 
almost synonymous with Friedrich Naumann's proposals and looking at things 
from the viewpoint of the German Empire rather than that of Austria-Hungary. 

Professor Droz's conception is as broad as Meyers was narrow, his purpose 
being, as he puts it, to study “the moral forces which opposed the revolutionary 
and dissolving action of the principle of nationalities.” His vantage point is 
Vienna more than Berlin. Accordingly he devotes fully half of his book to the 
period before 1867, contributing excellent chapters on Friedrich List, the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, the opponents of Bismarck, and the federal movement in Austria in 
the 1860's. Here the reader can feel the economic and intellectual vitality of the 
1840's and come to understand why the Austrian monarchy survived the holo- 
caust of 1848, despite the author's occasional tendency to confuse centripetal forces 
with plain stalemates of disruptive forces, as, for example, in the Croatian support 
of the crown against the Hungarians. The analysis of the writings of Edmund 
Jörg, Julius Fröbel, and Konstantin Frantz is penetrating, and the advantages of 
the conservative but federalistic Diploma over the liberal but centralistic Patent 
are convincingly demonstrated. 

After 1867 Droz agrees with Meyer that the Mitteleuropa movement was 
eclipsed until the war. Hence his chapter on the nationality problem in the Dual 
Monarchy, though penetrating, is only indirectly related to the theme of the 
book. On the other hand, the Berlin to Baghdad schemes of Ernst Jáckh and Paul 
Rohrbach he does not treat at all. A full chapter on Naumann rightly portrays 
hım as a great humanitarian reformer, while the final chapter describes the tragic 
consequences of the Balkanization of Europe and wisely counsels against the 
fallacy of secing a Nazi behind every attempt to eliminate the chaos. Droz con- 
cludes that nationalism is an inadequate principle on which to try to organize 
Central Europe—or all Europe, for that matter. 

What the book lacks in originality it makes up in wisdom, a sense of pro- 
portion, and a wide grasp of at least the French, English, and German literature 
on the subject. It is not therefore in a spirit of faultfinding that one wonders if we 
have not already come as far as we can with this subject in the realm of Ideenge- 
schichte. One misses, for example, anything comparable to the fine chapters in 
Meyer on actual German economic penetration in the Balkans. The treatment of 
Metternich is much too theoretical, being based, as usual, more on the comments 
of Gentz and other publicists than on the Chancellor's own testimony. Much is 
made of the Pan-Slavic threat of Russia to explain the strength of Austro-Slavism 
in the nineteenth century without inquiring if Russian policy was ever consistently 
so oriented. Again, the writings of Fröbel and Frantz need to be supplemented by 
the concrete plans of Beust, Dalwigk, Pfordten, and others to reform the German 
Confederation. Bruck deserves all the attention Droz gives him, but why not do 
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the same for Ludwig von Biegeleben, who is barely mentioned? If such questions 
arise, it is not because Droz's work on the idea of Mitteleuropa is deficient but 
rather because, with rare sympathy and objectivity, he has left little more to be 
said in the genre in which he has written. For a compact guide to this complex 
subject for the whole period concerned there is nothing better. 


University of Kentucky Enno E. KzazHE 


HISTORICA I: HISTORICAL SCIENCES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
(Prague: Publishing House of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences. 1960. 


Pp. 374.) 


Hıstorr is among those disciplines most severely affected by the intellectual 
strait jacket of Marxism. The interpretation of the past by Marx and his disciples 
must fulfill the important task of justifying contemporary policies. History must 
therefore be at the service of the present Communist leaders. The onerous task of 
reinterpreting the past to fulfill the current needs of a Communist regime was an 
especially difficult one for Czechoslovak historians. The Czech national movement 
owed its inception as well as its ideological orientation to Palacký in the nineteenth 
century. 'The twentieth-century historian Pekaf also wielded considerable influence. 
Masaryk and Beneš built a modern state on the democratic foundations laid by 
the historians. Áfter some initial hesitation the Communist leaders, determined 
to erase democratic traditions, were bold enough to attack the Masaryk-Bene3 
"legend" and with it the "bourgeois democratic" historical school which had 
flourished in Czechoslovakia between the two world wars. The first ten years fol- 
lowing the Communist coup of February 1948 saw Czech historians so absorbed 
in the reinterpretation of the Masaryk-Bene$ period that the outside observer was 
left with the impression that Czechoslovak historians were oblivious of anything 
else. It is therefore a pleasure to be able to point to Historica, a publication of the 
Historical] Section of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, as evidence that 
Czechoslovak historians have been able to make serious scholarly contributions 
on various phases of Czechoslovak history. It was to be expected that a Marxist 
viewpoint and terminology would occasionally mar an otherwise excellent piece 
of historical research. The further removed the topic is from the present, how- 
ever, the less frequent such jarring notes. Perhaps the great strides recently made 
by Czech archaeologists are a testimony of the serious historians' flight from the 
ideological oppression of the present. 

Western historians should be grateful to have been given access to research 
in an area until now neglected because of the language barrier. All articles have 
been translated from the original Czech or Slovak into either English, French, 
German, or Russian. In this volume, the second of the series, Bohumil Soudskf, in 
an illustrated article entitled "Station néolithique de Bylany," describes recent 
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excavations in eastern Bohemia which uncovered the ruins of a village greatly 
illuminating the civilization in Bohemia during the third and fourth mil- 
lenia before our era. Soudskf confirms the southeastern origin of this civiliza- 
tion. Josef Dobiáš in his “Wo lagen die Wohnsitze der Markomannen?” con- 
cerns himself exhaustively with the controversy of the location of the Marcomanni. 
In his “Die Handelsbeziehungen Böhmens zu Deutschland und Österreich im 14. 
und zu Beginn des 15. Jahrhunderts,” František Graus reconstructs a remarkably 
complete picture of Bohemia’s trade relations with her neighbors in the period 
just preceding the Hussite wars. Mikuláš Teich’s “The Royal Bohemian Society 
of Sciences and the First Phase of Organized Scientific Advance in Bohemia” deals 
with the social and economic factors in late eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century Bohemia which gave rise to the first organized venture in the field of 
science in that country. Jaroslav Pur relies also on Western sources in his “The 
Industrial Revolution in the Czech Lands,” but his treatment fits into the Marxian 
pattern. The detailed analysis of the growth and development of the more im- 
portant Czech industries represents a scholarly contribution, however. He is 
mainly interested in relating a particular phase in industrial development with 
the start of an “independent political proletarian movement.” Väclav Kräl con- 
tributes little that is not already known in his “The Policy of Germanization 
Enforced in Bohemia and Moravia by the Fascist Invaders during the Second 
World War," in spite of his use of Czech archives, not generally available to out- 
siders. 

Historica II is highly recommended for those Western historians who are 
interested in Central European history. | 


University of Connecticut Conr F. Beck 


OCHERKI PO ISTORI EKONOMICHESKIKH NAUK V ROSSI XVIII 
VERA [Essays in the History of Economic Sciences in Russia in the 18th 
Century]. By N. K. Karataev. (Moscow: Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
Press for the Economics Institute, USSR Academy of Sciences. 1960. Pp. 29o. 
1 ruble.) 


THe modest intrinsic value of this book lies in the convenient summaries of 
the contents of periodicals published by the Russian Academy of Sciences (estab- 
lished in 1724) and of various travelogues and geographic or geological surveys 
containing economic information mostly on the peripheral areas of the country. In 
addition, the author utilized unpublished archival materials of the academy and 
those of the Free Economic Association (established in 1765). Economic historians 
will find in the book a number of useful bibliographical indications. Yet the main 
interest of the study does not derive from what it contributes to our knowledge 
of economic doctrines and economic research in eighteenth-century Russia, but 
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from its illumination of Soviet historical scholarship in the sixth decade of our 
century. 

Karataev’s approach to his subject has been prefabricated for him. His task, he 
says, “is to demonstrate the existence in Russia of the 18th century of feudal eco- 
nomics.and of the beginnings of bourgeois economics." Accordingly, all the 
writers mentioned are classified as being either "feudal" or "bourgeois." As is the 
custom in Soviet Russia, the two terms are used as though their meaning were 
entirely unambiguous. It is therefore worth noting that even within the narrow 
context of this book the term "feudal" appears in at least three distinct connota- 
tions. The use of the term "bourgeois" is similarly slipshod. A dichotomy of this 
kind is particularly ill suited to Russian economic and intellectual history in the 
earlier parts of the eighteenth century. The considerable modernization under 
Peter the Great, which Soviet writers describe as the initial stage of Russian 
capitalism, was indubitably achieved through putting the Russian peasantry under 
pressures which the selfsame writers describe as feudal, Hence classifying this or 
that writer as belonging to one of the two groups is neither convincing nor in- 
teresting. The period was marked by a drastic change in attitudes from the stress 
on economic development in the first quarter of the century (Pososhkov) to radi- 
cal agrarian populism in its last quarter (Radishchev). The change had mo- 
mentous consequences for Russia’s intellectual history in the nineteenth century, 
but it entirely eludes the pair of conceptual or preconceptual crudities with which 
Karataev operates. 

On the other hand, Karataev’s book bears the mark of a certain return to 
reason that occurred after the death of Stalin. In the last quinquennium of the 
‘ dictator’s life any acknowledgment of foreign influences was stigmatized as 
groveling before the West. Karataev, writing as he does in a somewhat different 
climate, still has to credit some Russian mediocrities with having anticipated both 
the physiocrats and Adam Smith, or to assert that, in 1825, some (unnamed) 
“English economists sorrowfully acknowledged England’s lag behind Russia in 
the diffusion of economic knowledge,” which, of course, is sheer nonsense. Never- 
theless, Karataev is able to discuss at some length the ties connecting Russian 
writers with foreign economists, and particularly with French and German 
mercantilism. This is progress. But, again, the most arresting aspect of that dis- 
cussion is the absence of foreign influences upon Karataev himself. All modern 
literature on mercantilism seems quite unknown to him. At any rate, he writes as 
though nothing has been said on the subject since the days of Marx, thus providing 
striking evidence for the intellectual isolation in which Soviet historians find them- 
selves. 


Harvard University ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON 


THE THIRD SECTION: POLICE AND SOCIETY IN RUSSIA UNDER 
NICHOLAS I. By Sidney Monas. [Russian Research Center Studies, Num- 
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ber 42.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 354. 
$6.75.) 


ALTHOUGH Professor Monas’ book deals with the Third Section of His Majesty’s 
Own Chancery in the reign of Nicholas I, that is, with the special police, it also 
describes and discusses numerous other aspects and episodes of Russian political, 
social, and cultural history between the Decembrist Rebellion and the Crimean 
War. In part, this expansion of the theme stems from the nature of the subject: 
after all, Nicholas I used the Third Section to supervise his entire empire and to 
interfere in countless public and private affairs. In part, it represents the author’s 
enthusiasm and broad interests. In the end the reader obtains something in the 
nature of a general introduction to the reign as well as a specific account of the 
section. Following an introduction and an excellent chapter on the historical back- 
ground of the political police in Russia, Monas treats the “Friends of the Four- 
teenth,” “Manners and Morals in the Third Section,” “Censorship, to 1848,” “Em- 
pire and Cabbage Soup," "1848, and After," and "The Third Section in Retro- 
spect." "Cabbage soup," quoted from Pushkin, refers to the conflict between the 
ideal of simple family life and the excessive, indeed crushing, demands and ambi- 
tions of Peter the Great’s—and Nicholas’—state. It heads the chapter which pays 
protracted attention to Pushkin's own “case.” 

The volume contains interesting contemporary illustrations, an extensive and 
valuable bibliography, notes unfortunately relegated to the back of the book, and 
an index. The author competently handles the different and disparate material of 
his narrative and uses effectively and well the necessary languages. Only the 
Russian case endings disconcertingly tend to run out of control. Other slips in- 
clude the unwarranted assignments of the title of "Prince" both to Alexis Lvov, 
the composer of the Russian national anthem, and the high official Count Serge 
Viazmitinov. 

In addition to its richness and variety, The Third Section appeals to the 
reader through sheer good writing. The narrative maintains its exciting pace, and 
the language remains vivid and clear. Most important, the author allows his 
marvelous material to speak for itself, avoiding overstatement or moralization. 
Objectivity and a humane and understanding point of view constitute in fact 
additional virtues of Monas' study. Without in the least sharing their beliefs, 
Monas appreciates the problems of the Emperor and his policemen and tends on 
the whole to present their side of the events as well as the better-known side of 
the victims. 

The book is disappointing only in that it adds little to our knowledge of the 
Third Section or of the Russian history of the period. Monas tells his stories well. 
The trouble is that too many of the stories are too well known. A student of his- 
tory would have preferred an attempt to develop the author's suggestion that the 
Third Section became gradually discouraged and lost confidence in itself and its 
assigned tasks to another retelling of Pushkin's trials and tribulations with the 
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government or another discussion of the Petrashevtsy, who not only never be- 
longed to the Third Section, but were not even caught by it. Perhaps, however, 
this is an excessive demand with the present state of materials, and a more defini- 
tive history of the Third Section will have to await the opening of the archives. 

In any case, this is an interesting and an eminently readable book. 


University of California, Berkeley NicHoLAs V. RIASANOVSKY 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF RUSSIAN SOCIETY: ASPECTS OF SO- 
CIAL CHANGE SINCE 1861. Edited by Cyril E. Black. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 695. $9.75.) 


Prorzssor Black has assembled thirty-two papers presented at an Arden House 
conference in 1958. In this sense, it is a sequel to Bergson's Soviet Economic 
Growth and Simmons’ Continuity and Change in Russian and Soviet Thought. 
A number of persons variously interested in economics, education, history, litera- 
ture, philosophy, political science, and sociology attended the conference. It is not 
clear to what extent the papers have been revised in the light of the panel discus- 
sions to which they were subjected, but each group is provided with a summary 
and review prepared, not by the discussion leaders (Robinson, Roberts, Simmons, 
Mosely, and Leites) but by the panel chairmen (Fainsod, Inkeles, Harcave, 
Bauer, and Speier). Beyond this the editor has apparently made no attempt to 
reduce the contributions of the participants to any common denominator. The 
effect is that of a smörgäsbord, a surfeit of appetizers without a complete meal. 

In a brief introduction Black sets the tone for the book— "to raise questions 
rather than to settle them"—by toying with the questions of periodization and 
other methodological problems, such as the extent to which Russian phenomena 
may be judged by Western criteria. 'There are three "background papers": Tal- 
cott Parsons, dealing with "Some Principal Characteristics of Industrial Societies," 
conceptualizes, wrapping platitudes in jargon; Gershenkron presents a very 
thoughtful and well-informed paper about "Problems and Patterns of Russian 
Economic Development," which raises questions well worth extended and careful 
discussion; Warren Eason supplies a careful estimate of "Population Changes” as 
far as the very unsatisfactory statistics permit. 

The bulk of the book is arranged in terms of the five original panels: law, 
politics, and social change; social stratification; education, scholarship, and reli- 
gion; family, youth, and human welfare; personal and social values. It is the first 
of these that holds most interest for the historical-minded. Brzezinski discusses 
“Patterns of Autocracy”; excellent in itself, this brief paper is perhaps too nar- 
rowly focused on Russia alone and even so does not touch on the question of the 
varying social roots that nourish autocracy and, when cut, produce instability. 
Haimson contributes a brilliantly written paper on “The Parties and the State,” 
which, however, overstresses subjective, “ideological” aspects. This concentration 
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on the foaming surf, neglecting the underlying tidal movements, leaves the out- 
come of 1917, so unrelated to the preconceived ideas of the revolutionaries, as 
something of a surprise. Hazard’s "The Courts and the Legal System" reflects a 
rather highly specialized facet of the problem of continuity with tsarist days, but 
is illuminated by reference also to changing concepts in non-Soviet Western 
countries. Monas’ “Political Police" is still more specialized, but is a welcome 
contribution to the study of an unduly neglected Russian phenomenon that still 
needs illumination for three earlier centuries and for the last decade. Vucinich 
supplies a useful review of organs of limited local self-administration in the last 
decades of tsarism, with a contrasting glance at the local soviets. Von Laue ad- 
mirably analyzes the relations of "The State and the Economy" from Alexander II 
to Khrushchev, with due reference to external pressures that complicated the ever- 
present problem of how to overcome the economic backwardness of Russia with- 
out endangering its political position. Fainsod briefly sums up this section, with- 
out being able to overcome its inherent lack of unity. 

In the remaining sections certain papers of value to the historian stand out 
like plums richly studded in the pudding. A few of them require mention. Lazar 
Volin ably reviews the continuing struggles of "The Russian Peasant" in a 
changing setting. Gliksman perceptively but all too briefly treats “The Russian 
Urban Worker." Garthoff carefully discusses the more specialized problem of 
"Ihe Military as a Social Force." Curtiss takes a fresh look at "Church and 
State," of which he is master, while Timashev makes a more subjective approach 
to “The Inner Life of the Russian Orthodox Church.” Ralph Fisher, by constrict- 
ing his scope to ideology, manages an account of “The Soviet Model of the Ideal 
Youth" that still has historical perspective. 

Most of the papers carry useful footnotes which somewhat compensate for 
the absence of a bibliography. The index, as is perhaps unavoidable in a work of 
this range, is unusable. 


Brooklyn College Jesse D. CLARKSON 


GESCHICHTE DER SOWJETUNION, 1917-1957. Edited by M. P. Kim et al. 
Translated by Günter Rosenfeld et al. (Berlin: Rütten & Loening. 1960. Pp. 
791. DM 14.80.) 


Tis German Communist translation of the basic Russian “higher school” text 
on the history of the USSR in the "epoch of Socialism" is vulnerable to the same 
criticism as the original Most Western scholars will consider it propaganda 
rather than history—a shamelessly arrogant distortion of facts in the interest of 
Communism, the party leadership, and the Soviet state. 

The book does have virtues not shared by all Soviet history texts. Written 
when Stalin's hand had been removed and before Khrushchev's universal genius 


was all pervasive, the Russian original represented a modest revisionism in 
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Soviet historiography and gave perhaps as balanced an account as we are likely to 
obtain for some time. There is mention of such Soviet mistakes as the cult of the 
personality, the excessive repressions due to "hostile" elements in the security 
apparatus, the faulty assessment of Hitler's intentions and power. The fact that 
other peoples besides the Soviets fought in the war is also mentioned. On the 
whole, the book emphasizes the positive accomplishments of the Soviet people, 
high and humble alike, hundreds of little individuals receiving credit for their 
contributions toward the triumph of socialism (and now Communism). And 
.there is drama. Dark forces of reaction (including, most prominently, our own 
"leading circles") have provided cruel trials all along the line. Bourgeois capitalist 
imperialists, conspiring openly or behind the curtains with white guardists, social 
revolutionaries, Trotskyites, kulaks, loose elements, Nazi aggressors, Japanese im- 
perialists, revanchists, and so forth, have instigated everything bad (such as Fin- 
land's attack upon the Soviet Union in 1939) and destroyed everything good (such 
as disarmament plans). The hostile elements are always frustrated, however, by 
the heroic, selfless, peace-loving, and, under party guidance, successful, working 
people of the Soviet Union. The book ends with yet another triumph as the 
American provocation in Hungary is crushed and the antiparty group in the 
Soviet leadership is deposed. 

The German edition of 1960 is generally faithful to the Russian original. A 
few deviations are evident. Throughout the work, where the Russians often refer 
to "our people," the German edition says "the Soviet people." In some places the 
Germans have added short supplementary phrases. Less frequently a line has been 
dropped. Here and there words or phrases have been translated so as to (usually 
slightly) change the meaning. A Communist commission of inquiry could possi- 
bly find a sinister pattern in it. There is not, however, any tendency apparent to 
me except, perhaps, the normal desire to "clarify and improve" which moves all 
translators. 

It is clear, however, that not even a very much "improved" German translation 
can make this Russian textbook a convincing history of the USSR for German 
students, no matter how young, poorly informed, or Marxist oriented they may 
be. The book is interesting because it contains a great mass of miscellaneous infor- 
mation and because it reveals the Russians talking, albeit not very candidly, to 
themselves about themselves. But this is not a book suitable for an international 
audience, in spite of credits given throughout to "working masses" and "progres- 
sive elements" everywhere. Tt is just too incredibly egocentric for people who have 
had experience outside the Soviet Union. A second German edition has been pre- 
pared. It will appear when the book is already under criticism in the Soviet 
Union itself for failing to do justice to "all the peoples comprising the great 
‘multinational Soviet nation. . . .” Since it does even less justice to the non-Soviet 
peoples, it will hardly be popular in Germany. 


California Institute of Technology Herz E. ELLersieck 
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SOVIET MARXISM AND NATURAL SCIENCE, 1917-1932. By David 
Joravsky. [Studies of the Russian Institute, Columbia University.] (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 433. $7.50.) 


Wirn the great scarcity of Western as well as Soviet studies on the history 
and philosophy of science in Russia, this volume is a welcome addition, especially 
since it represents the first attempt to deal with the often neglected, tumultuous 
ideological debates concerning the place of the natural sciences in the Soviet 
Marxism of the 1920's. 

Mr. Joravsky's study deals mainly with the evolution of Communist ideology, 
specifically in reference to the role of the philosophy of the natural sciences within 
its confines, rather than with the actual development of the natural sciences (and 
their concomitant—technology), in the first fifteen years following the Bolshevik 
Revolution. 

Only two rather brief chapters, on physics and biology, and several other refer- 
ences throughout the book devote attention to the probable impact of Communist 
dogma upon scientific hypotheses or the influence of the Communist political 
creed upon scientific theory and empirical research. For the rest, the volume deals 
with issues, real or bogus, raised not by the development of science as such or by 
scientists themselves, but largely by party propagandists. The study's major atten- 
tion is on the role played by A. M. Deborin (Ioffe), whose faction gained some 
token influence through its control of the division of philosophy of the Institute of 
Red Professors (postgraduate center for the Communist training of teachers for 
institutions of higher learning) and editorial stronghold of several Communist 
journals. This faction supposedly represented exponents of the school of “meta- 
physics," who cast a challenge to the more numerous and traditionalist “mechanist” 
faction. The author follows the Russian practice of factional personification, pains- 
takingly pinning down individuals (who, except for a few partisan natural scien- 
tists, were largely Communist dogmatists) either as “Deborinites” or "anti- 
Deborinites," and the book dwells at length on who said what to contradict whom. 
This makes a fascinating reading exercise, filled at times with frustratingly de- 
tailed information, about the intellectual history of the Communist "philosophers." 
In following this debate one might be too generous in granting that Marxist 
dialectics is a philosophical system. The period of factional discourses, however, 
came to an abrupt end, dictated by the necessities of rapid industrialization and 
the need for technological upsurge, which brought to the fore the Stalinist dictate 
of “practice” as the ultimate criterion of truth. 

The insistence upon “practice” in the research effort in the natural sciences 
could have brought out the positivism inherent in Marxist thought if it were not 
for the difficulty of interpreting what “practice” is under Communist dictatorship. 
In reality, it is determined in accordance with the scale of ever-shifting priorities 
decided by the planners or even the whimsical decisions of a single dictator. 

In the end, the fundamental proposition that Marxist dialectics harbor contra- 
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dictions between metaphysics and positivism in regard to natural sciences remains 
unresolved. Verbalisms, labels, and political bigotry aside, "Marxism" in the 
natural sciences still remains what it originally was—what each natural scientist 
in the Soviet Union is already doing and will continue to do—search for experi- 
mental means and empirical evidence to reveal the essence and laws of the physi- 
cal universe. Perhaps in this sense positivism is prevalent. Beyond this, it is the 
prerogative of the philosophers or party theologians, whichever the case may be, 
to worry about metaphysics: whether or not an individual scientist is an unwitting 
“dialectical materialist” or the scientific truth squares with the current interpreta- 
tion of “diamat.” 


Harvard University ‚NıcHoLas DeWrrr 


THE POLITICS OF TOTALITARIANISM: THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
OF THE SOVIET UNION FROM 1934 TO THE PRESENT. By John A. 
Armstrong. (New York: Random House. 1961. Pp. xvi, 458. $7.50.) 

AN ESSAY ON SOURCES FOR THE STUDY OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION, 1934-1960. By John A. Armstrong. 
(Mimeographed; [ Madison, Wis.: the Author.] 1961. Pp. 41.) 


In spite of the ever-increasing preoccupation with the Soviet world, historians 
have been hesitant to describe the most recent decades in the history of the Com- 
munist party. One reason for this has been the lack of source material. Another 
reason is more obscure but no less troublesome: because the party has become in- 
tricately enmeshed in the vast framework of institutions and associations that 
make up Soviet society, its history is inseparable from that of the Soviet Union as 
a whole, not to mention other countries of the Soviet bloc and Communist parties 
throughout the world. In view of this, many scholars would undoubtedly conclude 
that, after a certain point, it becomes meaningless to write the history of the party. 

Professor Armstrong has steered around this last difficulty by treating the party 
as the arena of power struggles between the highest members of the Soviet leader- 
ship. Although this makes sense, it sometimes tends to throw other aspects of the 
party's history out of focus by making them mere byplays of the struggle for 
power. In dealing with such matters as the organization and reorganization of 
industry, this may have resulted in serious omissions and distortions; in explaining 
such esoteric matters as the party's cultural policies or changes in ideology, the ex- 
cessive preoccupation with power and personalities has made the book somewhat 
arid. More generally, it may have prevented Armstrong from giving a profound 
and systematic image of the Soviet political system and the party's changing role 
within it, even though he is clearly aware of the need to understand these rela- 
tionships. | 

The difficulty concerning sources has contributed to the somewhat unsystematic 
character of the presentation. Because of their scantiness and dubious reliability, 
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Armstrong’s principal aim has been to construct, as meticulously as possible, a 
chronicle of Soviet politics since 1934, avoiding sweeping generalizations so as to 
outline the trees before the forest might be described. Furthermore, he has under- 
taken to evaluate all bits of evidence. This essential procedure further tended to 
give the narrative a choppy, uneven quality. In short, the author's caution and 
honesty, his sense of fairness to all his sources of information, and his forthright 
resolve to present his own conclusions have prevented any broad sweep of ideas or 
analysis. The book is therefore tedious to read. 

Given the author's objectives, the controversial nature of the subject, and the 
scarcity of material, it is probably the best we can expect for the time being, and 
the author deserves praise for judicious handling of an immensely difficult task. 
His book contains indispensable and full information on Soviet politics since 1934. 
The excellent and exhaustive bibliography was, strangely enough, not included in 
the work. We must be grateful to the author for making it available to his col- 
leagues as a separate, mimeographed brochure. 


Michigan State University ALFRED G. MEYER 


Africa 
THE AFRICAN COLONIZATION MOVEMENT, 1816-1865. By P. J. Staud- 
enraus. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 323. $6.00.) 


Dore the pre-Civil War period, the free Negro was widely regarded as an 
African incapable of incorporation into American society. The American Coloniza- 
tion Society's solution to the Negro problem in the United States was colonization 
in Africa. There the Negro could establish his own commonwealth and serve as a 
vanguard in the Christianization and civilization of Africa. While the Coloniza- 
tion Society believed that the Negro could not be incorporated into American life, 
would remain a problem, and would fare better in Africa, the antislavery societies 
regarded the Negro as a white man enslaved. Free him and he could work side by 
side with his white brother in the building of America. 

This detailed history of the American Colonization Society dela the So- 
ciety's inception, organization, and methods of operation. Because its work was 
expensive, the quest for funds, including federal support, receives much attention. 

Key men in the movement and their work are presented. Among the large body 
of supporters in America were James Monroe, Henry Clay, and Francis Scott Key. 
Efforts to enlist English support were not too successful since most Britons favored 
emancipation rather than colonization. Their project in Sierra Leone in the last 
decades of the eighteenth century and the American settlement of Liberia proved 
equally disappointing. By 1899 the American Colonization Society had sent 15,386 
colonists to its pilot project in Liberia. The obstacles encountered in Africa, the 
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trials involved in actual survival, and problems in colonial administration are ad- 
ditional considerations of the book. 

The author discusses the manuscript collection of the American Colonization 
Society, his principal source, and he includes references to other pertinent material 
in a short bibliographical essay. Over fifty pages of footnotes follow the text, and 
although they are mainly citations of sources, many readers would prefer having 
the notes at the bottom of the pages. Students interested in the Negro and in 
slavery will want to examine this scholarly and interesting work which is a con- 
tribution to American history and to the literature concerning Anglo-American 
humanitarianism in the nineteenth century. 


University of California, Los Angeles ' .— Faawx J. KLINGBERG 


Asia and the East 


HISTOIRE DE L'OCÉAN INDIEN. By Auguste Toussaint. [Pays d'outre-mer: 
Colonies, empires, pays autonomes. Sixth Series, Peuples et civilisations d’outre- 
mer, Number 4.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1961. Pp. 286. 15 
new fr.) 


Norutnc could be more appropriate than the appearance of a history of the 
Indian Ocean by the archivist of Mauritius at a time when a score of nations are 
cooperating in a UNESCO project for the better development of that ocean’s vast 
resources. We are already indebted to Monsieur Toussaint for a most useful bibli- 
ography of Mauritius’ history and several scholarly studies of the island’s trade 
and American participation in it. The scope and character of this book were natu- 
rally determined by the series to which it belongs. It is a reflective study of the’ 
ocean’s history since men first sailed upon it, written by a scholar who has read 
widely and deeply on the subject over many years while living on the island where, 
in the age of sail, nearly all the strands of the region’s maritime history met, min- 
gled, and parted to go their several ways. Hence, the book should be judged on 
this basis. The general reader should not expect to find profundity and acute pene- 
tration at all points for the author is thoroughly steeped only in the materials of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; nor should the academic reader be dis- 
tressed at the infrequency of footnotes and the consequent discussion of authorities 
in the body of the text. 

Every informed reader will have his own idea of how to compress into three 
hundred pages the many facets of this kaleidoscopic story covering at least forty 
centuries. I would have preferred a narrower definition of the subject with more 
attention devoted to the influence of geography upon history. The nonmaritime 
aspects (for example, the Boer War) of South African and Australian history 
seem hardly worth more than mention while more attention could have been 
turned to the search for a “Terra Australis” fraught with so many hopes and 
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fears since its existence in a temperate zone of the great “South Sea” would have 
vastly altered the course of Indian Ocean history. Readers without the benefit of 
French training in géographie humaine would have welcomed a few more pages 
on the influence of monsoons, the compass, and the chronometer on maritime his- 
tory in this region. 

Toussaint is most at home between 1650 and 1850 when his island often held 
the center of the stage. Here are the best parts of the book: the excellent brief 
sketches of Portuguese, Dutch, French, and British trading activities from the 
Cape to the China Seas; the expansion of intra-Asian “country-trading”; and the 
culmination in the nineteenth-century British (or rather European) “thalassoc- 
racy." When he gets to the age of steam and the age of oil, his touch is less sure, 
and he seems even to be far happier with the Sassanids, the Moguls, and the 
puzzling problem of Chinese failure to accomplish more in the Indian Ocean. 
There are a few regrettable slips in authors’ names and in dates which will doubt- 
less be corrected on reprinting. As the first book of its kind to be written about the 
Indian Ocean by a historian, Toussaint’s work deserves a warm welcome from 
general reader, teacher, and scholar. 


University of Pennsylvania Hornen FURBER 


A HISTORY OF JAPAN, 1334-1615. By George Sansom. [Stanford Studies in 
the Civilization of Eastern Asia.] (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 
1961. Pp. xix, 442. $8.25.) 


T's second volume of the History of Japan covers the period from Emperor 
Go-Daigo's Kemmu restoration to the founding of the Tokugawa shogunate by 
Ieyasu. In his preface to the first volume Sansom stated that this work was for 
the general reader, but it will also benefit the specialized scholar. As the beauti- 
fully brushed inscription at the head of the volume says in one word, the period is 
one of strife, and it is this strife that is the main theme of the volume. While un- 
rolling his scroll of Japanese history for the reader, Sansom pauses here and there 
to tie into the picture the socioeconomic changes and developments which were 
stimulated by, or lay behind, the armed strife. 

The author again excites admiration by his mastery of the voluminous and 
varied primary sources of the period, for they are in a language so different from 
that of the present as to be unintelligible even to the educated Japanese. This 
mastery permits him to place events in historical perspective in his inimitable way, 
with interpretations and opinions as fresh as they are enlightening. Cases in point 
are his treatment of Emperors Go-Daigo and Hanazono; of members of the 
Ashikaga line, especially Takauji and Yoshimasa, and the influence of Gidö over 
Yoshimitsu; Kusunoki Masashige (for whom he has a high regard but for reasons 
different from those held in the past in Japan); the less likable side of Muso 
Kokushi; and his evaluation of the role played by Kitabatake Chikafusa. Under _ 
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the magic of his effortless prose, these historical figures become living people, a 
feat accomplished by few historians in Japan. 

Sansom describes the struggle between the Ashikaga Bakufu and the Southern 
Court by bringing it into sharp focus through the actions of Takauji and Chika- 
fusa. He notes that the underlying cause for the existence of the two courts was not 
a struggle for supremacy between them, but between two military factions, and 
that it was the destruction of the feudal hierarchy organized by the Kamakura 
regents that led to the chaos of subsequent centuries. The weakness of the Muro- 
machi shogunate was caused by financial reasons, he points out, and describes the 
underlying social and economic changes of the time. His economic treatment of 
the bewildering alliances and treacheries of the Ashikaga and Sengoku periods in 
simple terms of personal gain or loss gives us a clearer insight into those times. 
Interesting also is his discussion of the conflicting accounts of the Battle of Mina- 
togawa in the Tathei-ki and the Baisho-ron. 

At the same time, the results of recent research into regional and local records 
have not been neglected, but they have been used on a selective basis in order to 
prevent the over-all picture from becoming “a shapeless mosaic of fact and opinion 
drawn from other people's historical writings." He succeeds admirably in his aim 
to maintain his own style and unity. 

The author's view of Japanese history has led him to de-emphasize the im- 
portance of the arrival and activities of Western missionaries and traders in the 
sixteenth century. This is refreshing because the matter has tended to be overem- 
phasized, for understandable reasons, by earlier historians such as Murdoch. To 
illustrate the purpose and nature of feudal "house laws," Sansom cites in detail 
that formulated by Asakura Toshikage. 

Dates have been painstakingly converted into the Julian calendar, and more 
explanatory footnotes than is his custom are used. The Kammon Nikki, identified 
only as Go-Sukö-in’s diary in the main text, is not identified except by a biblio- 
graphical note at the end of the volume, nor is the Daijó-in Jisha Zöft-ki immedi- 
ately identified. But these are merely matters of editing. Is not Kömyö-in’s personal 
name more ordinarily read Toyohito, and the biography of Nobunaga (by Ota 
Gyüichi, or Sukefusa) called Nobunaga-kö ki? But these small matters have no 
effect on the main issues. 

Sansom refutes the views of earlier Japanese historians that the imperial court 
was at a low ebb in Nobunaga's time. He wisely gives greater credence to 
Hideyoshi's own account of the Battle of Shizugatake than to the account by 
Frois. He also points out that that battle, often overlooked, was one of the decisive 
battles in Japanese history. While mentioning the disagreement among Japanese 
scholars concerning the purpose and effect of Hideyoshi’s land surveys and regis- 
tration, he presents the important fact that these surveys abolished the last vestiges 
of the shöen (manorial) system. 

Professor Toyoda states that Sansom's presentation of Japanese history in this 
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volume contains much from which Japanese historians might learn; it is “a work 
of art.” Indeed, it should remain the standard work in Western languages for a 
long time, and a monument to its author. Not only greatly informed by this work, 
I thoroughly enjoyed reading it and look forward eagerly to the appearance of 
the concluding volume. 


Library of Congress | Osamu SHIMIZU ` 


Americas 


RECORDING AMERICA’S PAST: AN INTERPRETATION OF THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF HISTORICAL STUDIES IN AMERICA, 1607-1884. By 
David D. Van Tassel. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 222. 
$6.00.) 


How often we have all smiled in derision at a review which after dwelling on 
mistaken interpretations and on serious mistakes or limitations ends with the 
statement "Nevertheless the book is a valuable contribution that must be read by 
all scholars in the field.” Well, here is another such review. 

Van Tassel’s book, which is to be followed by another on the history of 
the American Historical Association, is an account of the writing of American 
history by American historians down to 1884. Thirty pages are allotted to the 
colonial period, fifty-five cover the years from 1776 to 1815, another fifty-four take 
the story to 1860, and the final thirty-seven end with the establishment of the 
American Historical Association in 1884 and with the ascendancy of professional 
scholars. 

Two prominent features distinguish Van Tassel’s study. One is his emphasis 
on the role of historical societies. The attempt to tell the story so largely in those 
terms is not outstandingly successful because history has been written by individ- 
uals not by organizations. This fact is recognized by the author, and most of his 
book, like other works on American historiography, is necessarily devoted to the 
writings and thoughts of individuals. 

The other and more distinctive feature of the book is the central thesis around 
which Van Tassel organizes his material. He divides American histories and his- 
torians into two groups: the one local, the other national. This basic pattern gives 
unity and coherence to his account, sometimes to the detriment of accurate analysis. 
Local is a relative term. In the early years before there was an American nation is 
it correct to treat Thomas Prince’s history of New England or Stith’s history of 
Virginia as local history? Even in the later periods more care could have been 
given to that thin or perhaps nonexisting line which may separate local history 
from national history taking place at a certain time within a restricted area. 

More careful thought could have been employed elsewhere. In discussing 
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Parkman, Van Tassel writes, “Such an aim [to re-create the past] made him kin 
to the rising group of critical historians who, for the most part, were local schol- 
ars... . His scope made him a national historian and his love of the dramatic 
event and the heroic individual suggested his underlying romanticism. His inti- 
mate knowledge of the writings of others, primary sources, legend and lore, and 
all aspects of the geography of the localities he wrote about put him at one with 
local historians.” I submit that the test used here is not the correct one to tell a 
national from a local historian. George Bancroft and others whom the author 
rightly considers national historians professed the same aim, knew the writings of 
others, primary sources as well as legend and lore. 

Van Tassel’s knowledge of the writings of others is one of the notable features 
of his book. He obviously knows and has used intelligently the secondary literature 
not only of the recent decades but of all of the nineteenth century. Because of the 
stress given to the usually neglected contributions of historical organizations and 
because of the prevailing scholarly spirit, it is necessary to say (here it comes) in 
spite of all limitations that the book is a valuable contribution that must be read 
by all scholars in the field. 


University of Washington W. SrurL. Horr 


THE POLITICS OF NATIONAL PARTY CONVENTIONS. By Paul T. 
David et al. (Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institution. 1960. Pp. xv, 592. 
$10.00.) 

THE 1956 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. By Charles A. H. Thomson and 
Frances M. Shattuck. (Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institution. 1960. Pp. 
XV, 382. $5.00.) 

THE PRESIDENCY, CRISIS AND REGENERATION: AN ESSAY IN 
POSSIBILITIES. By Herman Finer. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 


1960. Pp. xi, 374. $5.00.) 


THEORETICALLY an understanding of American political history is basic equip- 
ment for the student of political science in the United States. Without it, he is apt 
to find novelty where it does not exist. There are some lapses of this sort in the 
above three volumes, but they are minor and do not seriously distort the 
conclusions. 

Although at first glance The Politics of National Party Conventions by Paul 
T. David, Ralph M. Goldman, and Richard C. Bain seems to be a reference 
work, further examination soon proves that the book’s bulk and somewhat forbid- 
ding format are deceptive. As Robert D. Calkins, president of the Brookings In- 
stitution, states in the introduction, it represents the collaboration of many more 
than the three principal architects. The result could have been confusion, but it is 
not. Here the reader will find a concise account of the origins and development 
of the national party conventions, a careful analysis of the leadership centers of 
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the party out of power as well as of the party in the White House, and a critical 
appraisal of the changing patterns in the nominating process as it relates to the 
delegates and candidates in the national party conventions. 'The authors are much 
more successful, as all of us are, in describing what has happened than in recom- 
mending future directions. When they turn from a microscopic examination of 
the past to train their telescope on the far horizon, the sights become blurred. 
The chapter on the future of the party system closes with this sentence: “It remains 
to be seen whether the necessary qualities of vision will be provided, and soon 
enough, by some inspired national leadership.” 

The 1956 Presidential Campaign is also sponsored by the Brookings Institution. 
Though it is journalism of a high order, it does not contain much beyond what 
the careful reader could learn from the official reports of the proceedings of the 
Republican and Democratic National Conventions and the files of the New York 
Times and the Washington Post and Times Herald. One wishes that the authors 
had taken a more complete sampling of newspaper comments from all parts of 
the nation. On the basis of the evidence that they have examined, they conclude 
that the “r956 presidential campaign did far more to confirm basic aspects of the 
American political process than it did to change them.” Neither party made any 
significant changes in campaigning methods, in organization, or in tactics. Steven- 
son’s attempt to talk seriously about key issues failed largely, in the opinion of the 
authors, because professional politicians persuaded the candidate to abandon the 
effort midway in the campaign. The victory of President Eisenhower and Vice- 
President Nixon is attributed less to candidate preference, in spite of Eisenhower’s 
popularity, than to the “great enduring current of party preference.” The authors 
conclude with the perennial plea for the political involvement of a larger, better- 
educated, more concerned electorate “than that which basked through the summer 
and fall of 1956.” 

- In his incisive essay, which he calls The Presidency: Crisis and Regeneration, 
Dr. Finer is less interested in nominating conventions and presidential campaigns 
than in what happens to the successful candidate after he enters the White House. 
Much that he says on this score has been said before, but rarely has it been said so 
well. A man of strong convictions, he is convinced that “the quality of the gov- 
ernment of the American nation is staked almost entirely on a gamble—the gamble 
of the sufficiency of one man’s personal qualities of mind and character and 
physique, pitted against the appalling tasks that history has thrust on the office of 
the President of the United States.” Over the years, since Washington took the 
oath of office, we have been fortunate, more often than not, in the caliber of men 
chosen for the presidency by a cumbersome process of selection that is forever in 
danger of breaking down. Finer seems to be haunted by the fear that our luck is 
about to run out. He is sure that we ought to be far more concerned than we ap- 
pear to be, especially as we move toward crisis in this long period of international 


tension. 
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Most American voters will probably agree that the President of the United 
States needs rescue. The way in which the rescue should be affected has for years 
been the subject of debate. Finer has a plan. He calls for the election of a president 
and a cabinet of eleven vice-presidents on the same ticket every four years. The 
recommendation of eleven vice-presidents is not arbitrary. It represents the mini- 
mum number required to supervise the most important departments. Eligibility 
for membership in the cabinet as president or one of the vice-presidents requires 
present membership in the House or Senate for at least four years. In other words, 
the only route to the presidency shall be by way of the Congress. Both Congress 
and the president shall have the same term of office—four years. 

Obviously, the intent of this plan is to replace the "solitary president" with an 
executive committee, The inference is that the President will be relieved from the 
responsibility which goes with monolithic power. But can any plural executive be 
devised that relieves the President of the final decision, unless we are prepared to 
accept the principle of majority rule in a committee of equals. 

The author realizes how deeply his proposal runs against our political tradi- 
tion. He is asking for more than a change in organization or procedure. He would 
have us turn our backs on much of our history and frankly confess the inadequacy 
in this last half of the twentieth century of a system that seemed wise two hundred 
years ago. 


Columbia University Joun A. Krovr 


THE PAPERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Volume III, JANUARY r, 1745, 
THROUGH JUNE 30, 1750. Edited by Leonard W. Labaree et al. [Sponsored 
by the American Philosophical Society and Yale University.] (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. 1961. Pp. xxv, 513. $10.00.) 


In this, the third volume of the Yale edition of The Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, Professor Labaree and his colleagues have maintained the high standard 
of impeccable scholarship that characterized the first two volumes. The established 
pattern of editorial impedimenta is followed: the list of contributors, the note on 
“Method of Textual Reproduction,” the list of “Abbreviations and Short Titles,” 
and the “chronology” of events to provide a historical context for Franklin and 
his papers, The editorial introductions to the documents and the footnotes con- 
tinue to be of a superlative order of scholarly excellence. One exasperating techni- 
cal detail appears in the order, or lack of it, in the numbering of footnotes and 
citations: they are numbered neither by document, by page, nor by any other dis- 
cernably rational scheme. The numbers jump from nine back to one on the same 
page, in the same paragraph, or even in the same sentence! It is a more serious 
criticism to note that one searches the index (“Compiled by David Horne”) in 
vain for guidance of any sort to Franklin’s thinking on such subjects as economics, 
politics, religion, science, medicine, or any other general topic. This is an index of 
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specific incidents, persons, books, and so forth; it is not of the slightest guidance in 
a search for Franklin's ideas. And the specter of the problem of selection, with re- 
gard to which the editors maintain a generally conservative policy, still pursues 
them. 

The five and one half years of Franklin's life covered by this volume of his 
Papers constitute one of the most creative and, it may be, the most original, of his 
whole variegated life. For these were the years in which, besides the publication of 
The Pennsylvania Gazette (the "Extracts from the Gazette" terminate with 1747, 
since the editors reason that the Gazette, after January 1, 1748, was David Hall’s 
affair and not Franklin's) and Poor Richard (Poor Richard Improved, beginning 
with 1748, but still compiled by Franklin personally), Franklin wrote "The 
Speech of Miss Polly Baker" (1747), Plain Truth (1747), The American In- 
structor ("Advice to a Young Tradesman") (1748), the series of letters to Peter 
Collinson (1747-1750), which Collinson presently published, in London (1751), 
as Experiments and Observations on Electricity, Made at Philadelphia in America, 
by Mr. Benjamin Franklin, and Communicated in Several Letters 10 Mr. P. Col- 
linson, of London F.R.S., and Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in 
Pennsylvania (1749). In addition to all this publication, Franklin wrote a number 
of lesser papers and carried on a voluminous correspondence on such subjects as 
astronomy, meteorology, geology, agriculture, forestry, medicine, education, eco- 
nomics, religion, politics, international relations, and many others, with such dis- 
tinguished contemporaries, American and European, as Peter Collinson, William 
Strahan, James Logan, Cadwallader Colden, Jared Eliot, John Mitchell, George 
Whitefield, Peter Kalm, “Our Friend [John] Bartram,” and others. 

During these years, Franklin ceased to be predominantly a printer and editor 
and became a highly versatile and increasingly important public man in his 
province. He fought the pacifist Quaker Assembly to a standstill by his advocacy 
of vigorous measures for provincial defense in Plain Truth and by his leadership 
in the organization of "The Association," as a result of which his friends began 
to urge him to run for election to the Assembly, which he declined to do, possibly 
because he might have had to give up his remunerative clerkship of that body. He 
did, however, become a member of the Philadelphia Common Council in 1748. 

His thought on government appears to have been growing in the direction of 
the relativism that characterized his political activity and thinking for the rest of 
his life. It was also in these years that Franklin achieved his first great distinction 
as an educator by the publication of his Proposals Relating to the Education of 
Youth in Pennsylvania. 

But it was science, and, most particularly, the study of electricity, that most 
completely absorbed his attention and his enthusiasm. As he wrote to Peter Col- 
linson in March 1747: “For my own part, I never was before engaged in any study 
that so totally engrossed my attention and my time as this has done; for what with 
making experiments when I can be alone, and repeating them to my friends and 
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acquaintances, who, from the novelty of the thing, come continually in crowds to 
see them, I have, during some months past, had little leisure for anything else.” 

All this did not prevent him from continuing his literary and general interests. 
As editor of Poor Richard Improved, Franklin scanned the sources of contempo- 
rary information and popular literature. The almanac, expanded (from 1748 
onward) from twenty-four pages to thirty-six, "became more than an almanac 
and compendium of information; it was a sort of miniature general magazine, 
issued annually to delight and educate its readers." Franklin was both editor and 
author; he borrowed information, essays, and poetry from whatever source offered, 
and composed many essays and verses of his own. As for his own poetry, he was 
modest: "I know as well as thee [Courteous Reader], that I am no Poet born; and 
it is a trade I never learnt, nor indeed could learn. . . . Why then should I give 
my Readers bad lines of my own, when good ones of other people's are so plenty?" 

In this period Franklin came into his own, as it were, as the most distinguished 
citizen of his province. His interests, as yet, were chiefly provincial, if his scientific 
work and correspondence be excepted, and he was a man of his society. That 
society was a liberal one, if “liberal” be taken to indicate a society that welcomed 
and encouraged change and improvement by individual initiative and creativity. 
Franklin was an exponent of this liberalism. He not only practiced, but he also 
preached conscious self-improvement, innovation, experimentation, and the 
validity of new ideas, His liberalism, beyond the ideas on freedom of the press and 
of religion expressed in the preceding five years, is to be observed in his ideas on 
education, academic freedom, and economic exchange, in his oft-expressed faith in 
the freedom of experimentation and publication in science, and in many other 
of his remarks, direct and indirect. His ideas aroused a ready response among his 
fellow citizens; he was a liberal in an apparently liberal society. And his leadership 
aroused the fears of the conservatives. His agitation for adequate defense of the 
province won for him the angry denunciation of Thomas Penn, who characterized 
him as “a dangerous man,” and “of a very uneasy spirit.” 

At the same time, he shared the nascent self-consciousness of his fellow citi- 
zens. He realized certain peculiarities in the society of Pennsylvania and appealed 
to the provincial patriotism of his “fellow-countrymen” (that is, of his fellow 
Pennsylvanians) by asking them, "Is not the whole Province one body, united by - 
living under the same laws, and enjoying the same privileges?” But he was also 
becoming conscious of “America,” and he spoke again and again of the differences 
between this fragment of the British nation and the fragment living in England. 
The germs of his later provincial, American, and English loyalties were beginning 
definitely to appear. 

Franklin is already the most distinguished Pennsylvania provincial, but he is 
not yet clearly an “American,” a consular agent—an apprentice diplomatist rep- 
resenting his province near the person of the imperial King—a fully self-conscious 
British Empire nationalist, or a fully matured American internationalist. 
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Let it be repeated: this is a monumental work. The editors are to be con- 
gratulated upon a highly significant editorial task well done. 


University of Washington Max SAVELLE 


THE PAPERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Volume XV, 27 MARCH 1789 
TO 30 NOVEMBER 1789. Edited by Julian P. Boyd. Associate Editor, William 
H. Gaines, Jr. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1958. Pp. xxxix, 


677. $10.00.) 


Ás Volume XV opens, Jefferson is waiting for official word of his leave to re- 
turn home. It is remarkable that only a few months before the convocation of the 
Estates General on May 4, 1789—the opening round of the political movement of 
the French Revolution—in America the birthday of the new government had 
taken place. This compresence of the progress of the new American Republic and 
the painful birth of liberty in the French nation is fundamental to the enthralling 
coverage and analysis contained in this volume. The letters are thus unified by 
Jefferson's steady adherence to the revolutionary ideals that had transformed the 
American colonies into an American republic, and that were now, he hoped, 
being diffused in a different society, in "Old Europe." This transcendent political 
cause is the breath and marrow of Jefferson's far-flung correspondence as he re- 
ported vivid on-the-spot impressions of the momentous events of each week to 
correspondents in America, England, and France. 

To John Jay there are official and more than official reports which touch on 
every phase of the political and social crisis as these events interlocked French and 
American interests. More arresting is Jefferson's letter to Madison that "the earth 
belongs in usufruct to the living." Mr. Boyd's editorial note on this letter is an- 
other piece of brilliant scholarship. He shows that while Jefferson overtly recom- 
mends that Madison apply this concept to American legislation, he supports his 
argument by facts drawn from and applicable to the situation in France, "being 
intended to provide an instrument of justification for constitutional reforms then 
under discussion." 

The correspondence with Lafayette is confined to urgent business, exactly be- 
cause the two men were so deeply and intimately involved, Jefferson as the ex- 
perienced philosopher-statesman to whom Lafayette turned for coaching on 
important questions of constitutional reform. Lafayette requested Jefferson's 
"notes" on his draft of a "Declaration of Rights" and later urged Jefferson to 
“Consider it Again, and Make Your observations” (July 6, 1789). That Jefferson 
did so and also imparted his own views of the general importance of declarations 
of rights is, as the editor suggests, beyond real doubt. 

Again, as in each preceding volume, Jefferson's character and personality re- 
fuse to fit into the merely political dimension of existence. The great issues of the 
early stages of the French Revolution magnetize Jefferson, but fail to fanaticize 
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him into a single-factored person. Jefferson is obviously happy to spend time with 
the American inventor, James Rumsey, whose mission to interest the French gov- 
ernment in his steamboat and related inventions was aided by Jefferson. In this 
context, from a footnote citation of a letter from Rumsey to a friend, we catch a 
glimpse of “Mr. Jeffersons being the most popular Embasador at the french 
Court.” 

There is also a sprinkling of Maria Cosway-Thomas Jefferson letters, including 
the last brief little note from Jefferson at Cowes on the eve of his departure for 
America, which is signed (by one who never signed himself so to other than his 
children) “farewell, remember me and love me.” 

Perhaps most noteworthy of all is Jefferson’s correspondence with those Eng- 
lishmen who sympathized with the American cause and with the progress of the 
“rights of man” universally. The celebrated Dr. Richard Price, nonconformist 
clergyman, wrote on May 4 that “Many of my Friends have participated with me 
in the satisfaction which it [Jefferson’s account of French developments] has 
given me. I feel much interested in every transaction in which the cause of civil 
and religious liberty is concerned, and considering a free constitution of govern- 
ment as one of the first blessings of mankind, I cannot but rejoyce in the proba- 
bility there is that France will acquire it... ." A postscript in this letter informed 
Jefferson that it would be "convey'd . . . by Mr. Dugald Stewart Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh." Through the happy intermediation of Richard 
Price, Jefferson and Dugald Stewart opened a friendship which brought them to- 
gether as witnesses of the events of the revolutionary upheaval. Thus Jefferson, 
linked arm in arm with the greatest Scottish philosopher of the time, could turn 
from the absorbing scene before them to those fundamental discussions on the 
moral and intellectual nature of man which in many ways precede and surpass 
the drama of politics. 

Both mistakes and penetrating perceptions may be discerned in the cumula- 
tive picture of the opening of the French Revolution as Jefferson presents it in this 
volume. In a letter to Paine, Jefferson confides his hope that France will achieve 
something in between the American type of freedom and the British constitu- 
tional system, not as good as the first nor as bad as the second! But he also sees 
that France is "on the brink of civil war”—“From this, heaven preserve your 
country and countrymen," he writes to his friend, Madame de Corny. That Jef- 
ferson knew the harsh and terrifying realities of a revolutionary struggle is also 
apparent, perhaps most eloquently in the advice he tenders Lafayette, only two 
days after the Estates General had opened. Avoid, he says, giving “an appearance 
of trimming between the two parties which may lose you both. You will in the 
end go over wholly to the tiers etat, because it will be impossible for you to live in 
a constant sacrifice of your own sentiments to the prejudices of the Noblesse. But 
you would be received by the tiers etat at any future day, coldly and without con- 
fidence. It appears to me the moment to take at once that honest and manly stand 
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with them which your principles dictate.” He further adds that if violence should 
be attempted, Lafayette would not be able to "array" himself against the people. 
“That is impossible. Your instructions are indeed a difficulty. But to state this at 
it's worst, it is only a single difficulty, which a single effort surmounts." 

This advice is a Jeffersonian confession of faith, the faith he had had before he 
arrived on the "vaunted scene of Europe" five years earlier, and that all the com- 
plex demands and dangerous challenges of his experience in France had re-enforced 
rather than weakened. 


University of California, Berkeley ADRIENNE Koch 


THE PAPERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Volume XVI, 30 NOVEMBER 
1789 TO 4 JULY 1790. Edited by Julian P. Boyd et al. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. xliii, 675. $12.50.) 


Tuts is perhaps one of the most interesting volumes issued in the series of 
Jefferson papers under Boyd's fine editorship. It covers the crucial period when, 
after returning to Virginia from Paris, Jefferson reluctantly acquiesced in Wash- 
ington's wish that he serve as Secretary of State. After his decision to accept, he 
delivered a notable pronouncement of his political faith. This was embodied in his 
response to an address of welcome from his fellow citizens of Albemarle County. 
Declaring that his exertions "in the holy cause of freedom" had had "no other 
merit than that they were my best," he went on to proclaim that "It rests now 
with ourselves alone to enjoy in peace and concord the blessings of self-govern- 
ment, so long denied to mankind: to shew by example the sufficiency of human 
reason for the care of human affairs and that the will of the majority, Natural 
Jaw of every society, is the only sure guardian of the rights of man." 

Another topic of interest is Jefferson's activity in connection with the distribu- 
tion of a series of commemorative medals struck in France by authority of the old 
Congress in honor of noteworthy American heroes. Likewise described in this 
volume are the details of much private business transacted by him while in Vir- 
ginia. He settled his father's and sister's estates and executed bonds to British 
merchants in excess of £ 6,522 to liquidate old debts before assuming his duties 
as Secretary of State. He asked Madison to explain to Washington another im- 
portant reason for his delay in setting out for New York: the necessity of com- 
pleting the marriage settlement of his daughter Martha. The wedding ceremony 
had to await the arrival of the groom's aged and ailing father, who was able to 
"come only a day or two before that to arrange the provision we mean to make 
for the young couple, and that this may be perfectly valid it's [sic] execution 
must take place before the marriage. Thus you see that the happiness of a child, 
for life, would be hazarded were I to go away before this arrangement is made." 

Fascinating details also emerge from Jefferson’s instructions to William Short 
regarding the shipment of Jefferson's household goods from Paris. Short's dis- 
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patches on the progress of the French Revolution, his disappointment that Jef- 
ferson did not return to France, and his downcast appraisal of his own future 
upon being passed over as Jefferson’s successor, add poignancy. 

As Secretary of State, Jefferson efficiently attacked the arrears of accumulated 
business. It is quite characteristic, as Boyd states, that one of the first things the 
new Secretary did was to "increase greatly the supplies of quills and stationery, 
to procure a magnificent folio volume for recording his official reports formally 
and permanently, and, most significant of all, to purchase a copying press for the 
department." In spite of severe headaches, he formulated for Congress detailed 
proposals regarding coinage, weights, and measures and participated in the bargain 
involving assumption of state debts and the location of the national capital in 
Washington. His coming conflict with Hamilton over foreign commerce and 
financial speculation was foreshadowed. 

Boyd's editorial associates in this volume of the series are Alfred L. Bush, 
assistant editor, and Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., consulting editor. The vast mass of 
routine papers handled by Jefferson during his service as Secretary of State 
necessitates summary treatment of unimportant items, the same practice followed 
in earlier volumes dealing with the period when Jefferson was governor of Vir- 
ginia. This volume, as the preceding ones, exemplifies the highest editorial 
` standards, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Epwarp DUMBAULD 


THEIR BROTHERS KEEPERS: MORAL STEWARDSHIP IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1800-1865. By Clifford S. Griffin. (New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 332. $6.00.) 


So many historians in this generation seem to be more interested in polemics 
than in research. Their chief objective too often is merely to prove that the inter- 
pretations of yesterday were in error. One can almost hear the glee with which 
the devastating footnotes are set down in the hope of proving that some earlier 
historian misread his evidence. One wonders whether this should be the main 
purpose of historical research and writing. 

However that may be, it is refreshing to read a monograph that truly ad- 
vances our knowledge, that is firmly based on previous historical studies, and that 
builds beyond anything previous historians concerned with the same general sub- 
ject have achieved. Clifford S. Griffin's Their Brothers’ Keepers belongs in that 
category. Its author knows the secondary sources, but he has pushed on in direc- 
tions only vaguely indicated by his predecessors, and he has found many things 
that they missed. He does not, however, stop to gloat over that fact. He presents 
his wellconsidered synthesis with the sort of humility that should mark all 
scholarship. 

His theme is "moral stewardship in the United States from the beginning of 
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the nineteenth century to the close of the Civil War." He tells the story of the 
“would-be overseers of their brethren's conduct" who felt that it was their “God- 
given duty to reform sinners, encourage the penitent and shape the land in a 
heavenly form." So much in the plans, purposes, and activities of these heirs of 
"the stewardship tradition of the Calvinistic past" is repetitive and monotonous 
that this might have been a dull book. It is not. Griffin is a skilled literary 
craftsman, as well as a perceptive historian. 

Here for the first time the various reform societies of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury are significantly related to each other and to the political and economic 
changes, as rural America became steadily more urban. The core of American 
trusteeship—whether one's interest was primarily in the American Education 
Society, the American Sunday School Union, the American Tract Society, the 
American Peace Society, the American Society for the Promotion of Temperance, 
or the American Antislavery Society—seems to have been the sense of obligation 
to make people conform to a particular Protestant interpretation of the gospcl. 
The societies formed by the "trustees of the Lord" at first relied on persuasion to 
convince their fellow countrymen, but the resistance of many to "moral suasion" 
caused the stewards to turn to political action. The demand for national and 
state legislation to make people moral became more strident during the 1840's 
and 1850s. 

This political pressure of the members of the benevolent societies had a pro- 
found influence, as Dean Roy F. Nichols has demonstrated, on the disruption of 
the Democrats, the disappearance of the Whigs, and the rise of the Republican 
party. "From Calvinists to Republicans, from John Winthrop to William E. 
Dodge," writes Griffin, "the trustees had sought the rule of the righteous and the 
jurisdiction of the just." By the close of the Civil War they had fixed morality 
by persuasion and morality by compulsion as enduring features of American life. 


Columbia University Jonn A. Kaovr 


TRENDS IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY: A REPORT OF THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECO- 
NOMIC RESEARCH, NEW YORK. [Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol- 
ume XXIV, by the Conference on Research in Income and Wealth.] (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 780. $15.00.) .' 


Wueruer considered physically or by intellectual content, this book is weighty. 
Consisting of eighteen articles and nearly as many commentaries, it travels a varied 
road bordered on one side by the economic statistician and on the other by the 
economic historian. Occasionally it tries to fuse or synthesize the two groups, not 
always with unqualified success. 

The crux of the book lies in its attempt to reach definitive conclusions, utiliz- 
ing materials that are far from definitive. An apologetic tone pervades throughout, 
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because one or another author is having to work from incomplete data. The 
apologies are actually unnecessary, for the essays and concomitant commentaries 
make full use of whatever statistical and other economic information is lately 
available and compress those varied facts and surmises into meaningful packages. 
If the authors had waited for comprehensive evidence, we would undoubtedly 
know considerably less about nineteenth-century trends in the American economy 
than we now do, and we might possibly wait years to reach the point to which 
this volume brings us. 

We may forget that some of the historical data, including those from frag- 
mentary censuses, are imperfect, and forget too that some of the estimates, or more 
accurately, guesses, will not meet the standards of scientific scholarship. The re- 
sults remain positive, and the reconstructions, whether based on contemporary 
materials or on conjecture projected backward, have significance. 

In a work such as this, the problem of whether to approach it as a dozen and a 
half individual efforts or whether to try to see it as a cohesive whole invariably 
arises, Surprisingly, the work has remarkable cohesion, undoubtedly because of 
the abilities of Harold F. Williamson and his colleagues and the editing scalpel 
of William N. Parker. Four essays survey the United States for commodity output, 
interregional differences in income, retail prices, and growth of output; one ac- 
counts for the development of Canada's economy for the half century before 1900; 
four deal with the origin of income; and three look into factor payments, two into 
investment, and four into balance of payments. 

But when the grand tour through this maze of subjects 1s completed, the one 
overriding theme that remains is that all readers and toilers should beware. "To 
know U. S. railroad mileage statistics is to doubt them," writes George Rogers 
Taylor. A variation of this sentence could well have led off every article. But to 
refuse to tackle a subject because data are erratic is to refuse to share partial con- 
clusions that are well thought out and suggestive. If I may be bromidic, it is 
necessary to learn to walk before learning to run. This volume constitutes a most 
significant and scholarly walk down the divided highway of economics. and 
history. 


University of Texas Jos B. Frantz 


THE SOUTHWEST: OLD AND NEW. By W. Eugene Hollon. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1961. Pp. xiv, 486, xviii. $7.50.) 


Proressor Hollon limits his Southwest to the four states of Texas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Arizona, and in his preface acknowledges the difficulty 
of the task he has undertaken. “No combination of states," he writes, "has an 
extensive set of characteristics peculiarly its own." Another factor is that certain 
subjects that are linked with the region, such as the war with Mexico and subse- 

~ quent developments, call for the inclusion of more territory. 
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Within designated limits, the author proceeds in traditional fashion with such 
fundamental topics as the land, its climate and resources, its prehistory, the 
Indians, the Spanish, French, and Anglo-American approach, and the clash of 
civilizations. The subject of life and culture in the republic of Texas is given a 
full chapter and early day mining, pioneer transportation, and the Civil War 
take up a chapter each. Three chapters are devoted to subjects associated with the 
region in a special way: cattle and sheep raising, Indians, and the dual subject of 
aridity and water conservation. Other matters are considered as the author felt 
they merited treatment in a one-volume work on the history of a region that 
varies widely in such features as climate, races, and general background. Com- 
pleteness and continuity, therefore, are necessarily lacking in some places. In 
the chapter on “Completion of Statehood” there is considerable history of the 
later territoria] era of Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona. In his "Politics and 
Politicians" the author is sketchy: He emphasizes the industry and culture of the 
several parts of the region. Anecdotes and humorous comment enliven the pages 
throughout. 

In dealing with a region noted for its colorful and spectacular history Hollon 
has not failed to exploit themes of action and excitement: the adventures of ex- 
plorers, the overland mail, stampeding herds, and towns at the ends of the cattle 
trails. This emphasis on the spectacular is carried over into politics, where he deals 
extensively with such public figures as James E. Ferguson ("Farmer Jim") and 
W. Lee O’Daniel (“Pass the biscuits, Pappy") of Texas and William H. Murray 
(Alfalfa Bill) of Oklahoma. These men are well sketched against the political 
scenes of their respective states, but it may be contended that they were more 
spectacular than typical. Industry, wealth, and general prosperity, the author 
states, have made the formerly liberal Southwest conservative. 

This study comes from extensive research and much travel. Hollon has 
sketched in clear and readable fashion the early history of the Southwest and has 
described, compared, and evaluated the twentieth-century institutions of the four 
states included. The book gives a relatively clear and concise account of the devel- 
opment of the region and is a distinct contribution to its history. 


Hardin-Simmons University Rupert N. RICHARDSON 


THE PAPERS OF HENRY CLAY. Volume II, THE RISING STATESMAN, 
1815-1820. Edited by James F. Hopkins. Associate Editor, Mary W. M. Har- 
greaves. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1961. Pp. viii, 939. $15.00.) 


Tus six years covered by the letters and documents that comprise this second 
volume of Clay papers were crucial years, both for the United States and for 
Henry Clay. They began with high national purpose, best expressed in the series 
of measures Clay later christened the “American System," and ended in sectional 
bitterness as the admission of Missouri to the Union injected the slavery issue into 
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politics. In the same six years Clay consolidated his role as business spokesman, 
sharpened his skill as a debater, established his reputation as a political negotiator, 
and proclaimed himself—by deed if not yet by word--as a future contender for 
the presidency. By the end of 1820 no man in active public life was more widely 
known or wielded greater influence. 

Clay's preoccupation with politics still left him time to deal extensively in real 
estate, to engage in a wide-ranging law practice, to experiment with improved 
livestock. As congressman he performed all the usual chores for his constituents, 
giving letters of introduction, pressing claims, procuring documents, answering 
questions, soliciting offices and contracts, all without ever losing sight of his own 
unarticulated goal. He had hardly returned from Europe, where the Treaty of 
Ghent had been followed by a successful commercial treaty with Great Britain, 
before he declined the mission to Russia. He refused the War Department from 
Madison's hands, and again from Monroe; he found compelling reasons why he 
should not run for governor of Kentucky. But the State Department was the tra- 
ditional highroad to the White House, and his disappointment shouts from be- 
tween the lines when the coveted office went to Adams. 

The volume contains relatively few speeches. Clay did not often leave the 
Speaker's chair to take the floor, but when he did, he made the effort count. He 
used his championship of South American independence as a vehicle for attacking 
Adams. When Jackson's star rose, he turned military policy into a weapon against 
his western rival; his statement of the case for protection of domestic industry was 
an argument against William H. Crawford. Yet his opposition to restriction of 
slavery in Missouri was accompanied only by public and private pleas for com- 
promise based on mutual concession and good will. 

Like its predecessor, this skillfully edited volume, even though much of the 
material is familiar, is invaluable to the understanding both of a critical period in 
our history and of the personality of one of its chief architects. 


Washington, D. C. CnuanLzs M. WILTSE 


NORTH OF SLAVERY: THE NEGRO IN THE FREE STATES, 1790- 
1860. By Leon F. Litwack. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 
318. $6.00.) 


Tuis book promptly ranks with the major works on the history of American 
Negroes. In addition it provides instructive background reading for those who 
would understand and appreciate the astonishing, if overdue, improvements in 
the status of the Negro in recent years. It is a triumph of careful scholarship and 
straightforward historical writing. The reader is left in no doubt concerning the 
author's sympathies and indignations, but Litwack keeps his emotions calmly in 
check. The result is a highly informative chapter of American history and a 
sobering indictment. 
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North of Slavery makes it abundantly clear that the federal government, be- 
fore 1860, threw its weight against the Negro’s aspirations; that the judicial dis- 
aster of the Dred Scott decision, as one colored crusader declared, merely con- 
firmed “the already well known fact that under the Constitution and Government 
of the United States, the colored people are nothing and can be nothing but an 
alien, disfranchised and degraded class.” Northern state and local legal and 
extralegal discriminations, powerfully reinforced by public opinion and presump- 
tions of natural white superiority, were even more catastrophic, and consigned the 
free people of color to a condition scarcely more enviable, and sometimes very 
much the contrary, than that of their fettered kinsmen in the slave states. 

Free northern Negroes were forbidden to migrate from state to state. They 
were excluded from the franchise in those states in which more than go per cent 
of them lived. They were denied the right to sue or to serve as jurors, judges, or 
witnesses in the courts. Common carriers, public facilities, and (with astonishing 
inflexibility) the church either excluded them or relegated them to Jim Crow 
sections. Schools closed their doors to them, and virtually every employment save 
that of the menial was reserved to the white man. Even the common Negro day 
laborer faced the fierce hostility of white workers fearful of competition. 

Belief in the Negro’s inherent inferiority was all but universally embraced in 
the pre-Civil War North, even among those most disposed to assist him in his 
aspirations to social redemption. Everywhere the stereotype and the external sym- 
bols of his degradation were insisted upon. In the very potter’s field of Cincinnati, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s home town, whites were buried east and west and 
Negroes north and south. 

We have long needed a comprehensive, scholarly, and candid survey of the 
ante bellum northern Negro. It is here at last, well written, overwhelmingly docu- 
mented, a splendid monograph. Footnotes are at the bottom of the page, where 
they belong, and there is a thorough bibliographical essay. 


Woman's College, University of North Carolina RicHanp BARDOLPH 


A CENTURY OF CIVIL RIGHTS. By Milton R. Konvitz. With a Study of 
State Law against Discrimination by Theodore Leskes. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 293. $6.00.) 


'Turs book consists of two discrete studies. The first is by Professor Konvitz of 
Cornell’s law faculty, whose contributions to the literature on liberty in America 
are deservedly prominent. His purpose here is not, as the poor title suggests, to offer 
an overview of a century of progress in the general field of civil rights. Rather it 
is to present a brief survey of the long road that American Negroes are still 
traveling from slavery to freedom, and a lawyerlike description of efforts in Con- 
gress to sustain that freedom. Accepting the assumptions of certain re-revisionists 
among historians, Konvitz applauds the abolitionists and Radical Republicans. He 
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sees the Civil War as a time of fruitful accomplishment, for the South would 
never have volunteered emancipation. Long before Sumter, state laws in the 
South were closing the last legal doors to freedom or manumission. In a section 
where "a featherless biped, black in color, who was not a slave" was unwelcome, 
free Negroes could no longer be tolerated. The South was stripping itself of 
its Jeffersonian heritage and accepting the proposition that all men are created 
unequal. Not even Appomattox was adequate to alter this conviction. Therefore 
Reconstruction was necessary and proper, "a monument to faith in human 
equality,” Konvitz asserts. For the first time in America’s history the national 
government took the side of civil liberty and sought to prevent the commission 
of the bill of wrongs implicit in the Bill of Rights. Failing, and accepting as the 
signal of failure the Supreme Court's negative judgment on Congress’ powers in 
the Civil Rights Cases in 1883, congressmen did not try again until 1957. 

In all this Konvitz is on firm ground, clearly marked by the pioneering 
scholarship of Nevins, Donald, Stampp, Franklin, Brodie, McKitrick, and others. 
But in comparing the way American Negro slavery developed with the pattern of 
slavery in other lands, Konvitz relies on the work of Tannenbaum and the more 
recent study by Elkins. Here he stumbles in not taking into account the criticisms 
offered by scholars of the Tannenbaum-Elkins viewpoint. And he ignores the 
possibilities for useful comparisons available in the recent literature on the free 
Negro resident of the northern states. 

Despite this substantial deficiency in its balance, and in the transitionless, 
topical organization, Konvitz' chapters in this volume capture the heart if not 
the mind of the reader. He is a sober crusader, conscious of the fiery truth that 
without equality for the Negro there is no liberty for the white. 

Mr. Leskes, the able attorney who presents in the second half of this book a 
useful survey of the little-known development of state laws against discrimination, 
is also a libertarian champion. Unfortunately the warmth of his dedication comes 
through less clearly than was true for Konvitz. Perhaps this is occasioned by the 
fact that Leskes could not focus on a single target of discrimination. Most states' 
laws on this theme seek to protect religious and ethnic as well as racial minorities. 
Therefore, the story of the several states' (but not in the South) attempts to 
achieve through law fair practices in employment, housing, and education has a 
shotgun quality that Leskes fails to center for the reader. What emerges from his 
useful broadside is a mass of convenient information on the problems of enforcing 
such laws, and a whole array of starting points for individual investigations into 
the field of the states and civil liberty. 

Taken together, the Konvitz-Leskes studies are disappointing. Useful for the 
historian and for the lawyer, they are not the synthetic statement that students 
need and the subject deserves. 


University of Californta, Los Angeles P Haroıp M. Hyman 
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LINCOLN DAY BY DAY: A CHRONOLOGY, 1809-1865. Volume II, 1861- 
1865. By C. Percy Powell. Earl Schenck Miers, Editor in Chief. (Washington, 
D. C.: Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission. 1960. Pp. xiii, 487. $2.50.) 


On February 19, 1864, a “fair, plump lady" from Dubuque forced her way 
into the cabinet room of the White House on the excuse that she merely wanted to 
look at Abraham Lincoln. Her incursion was just part of the President's busy 
program for that day, which included recognizing a new consul from Costa Rica, 
giving a reception for two midgets, and attending a performance of Richard III, 
starring Edwin Booth. For anyone who thinks that a President's life is an endless 
round of ponderous brooding over cosmic problems, this new volume of the 
Lincoln Day by Day series will be most instructive, as well as amusing, reading. 
Here is a detailed chronology of Lincoln’s life from January 1, 1861, to the day 
of his death. It admirably supplements the two previously published volumes in 
this set (AHR, LXVI [Jan. 1961], 535) and in some ways is more important than 
they are; the earlier volumes were essentially expansions of already published 
chronologies, but the present one covers entirely new ground. 

The editor of this volume, Dr. C. Percy Powell of the Library of Congress, has 
ascertained Lincoln's whereabouts for all but 41 of the 1,566 days covered in his 
chronology, and 26 of these missing days were Sundays. Powell not merely locates 
Lincoln, but summarizes his activities and those of his official and private family, 
giving also selected quotations to "reveal his grasp of the duties of Chief Execu- 
tive, of Commander in Chief in time of war, and as a man of tenderness and 
sympathy toward the personal problems of others." 

Drawing heavily upon Roy P. Basler's definitive edition of The Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln and upon the printed diaries of Edward Bates, Salmon 
P. Chase, John Hay, George Templeton Strong, and Gideon Welles, Powell's 
chronology is also based upon extensive research in the newspapers and in un- 
published manuscript collections, particularly those in the District of Columbia. 
One misses, however, references to papers located elsewhere (in Massachusetts 
alone, the Charles Francis Adams MSS., the Edward Everett MSS., the Richard 
H. Dana MSS., and the Charles Sumner MSS.). But research for a project of this 
magnitude must be "necessarily selective," and it is certainly thorough enough to 
satisfy all but the most exacting. A more serious problem is raised by Powell's 
conception of his editorial role; apparently he does not regard it as his function to 
test the validity of the data he presents but to record whatever writers have re- 
ported Lincoln was doing on certain dates. As a consequence, he includes some 
dubious recollections, like Henry B. Rankin's Intimate Character Sketches of 
Abraham Lincoln, and cites weak and slipshod secondary accounts, like Fletcher 
Pratt's History of the Civil War and Don C. Seitz's Lincoln the Politician. With- 
out comment he tells the shaky story that on July 14, 1864, young Oliver Wendell 
Holmes brought the President down from the exposed parapet of Fort Stevens by 
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shouting, “Get down, you fool," and the equally questionable anecdote that Edwin 
M. Stanton said, "Now he belongs to the ages." 

Despite these deficiencies, however, Powell's elaborate and scholarly record will 
at once be recognized as an indispensable tool, not merely for the Lincoln spe- 
cialist but for all students of the Civil War era, Certainly it will fulfill the editor's 
hope that his book “will serve those interested in Abraham Lincoln as a frame- 
work for the collection and collation of additional information about him." 


Princeton University Davm DoNarp 


INDUSTRY COMES OF AGE: BUSINESS, LABOR, AND PUBLIC POL- 
ICY, 1860-1897. By Edward C. Kirkland. [The Economic History of the 
United States, Volume VI.] (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1961. 
Pp. xiv, 445. $7.50.) 

For some time now Edward C. Kirkland has been calling upon American his- 
torians to discard their preconceptions concerning the last three or four decades of 
the nineteenth century and to examine anew the evidence bearing on this period. 
In the present work, Kirkland offers us his own interpretation of the American 
economy during these years, Utilizing a topical approach, he has included inter- 
esting and well-written chapters not only on aspects of the economy that have 
already been the subject of extensive treatment, such as the trusts, the money 
question, and railroads, but also on relatively neglected matters like the recruit- 
ment and training of workers, the methods by which expansion was financed, and 
the relationship between urban growth and industrial progress. 

Throughout, the author strikes a positive note in his description of the econ- 
omy, and to his own final question “Was It All Wrong?” he provides the answer 
that it was pretty much all right. He is impressed with the over-all performance 
of the economy, the ability and frequent farsightedness of the business leaders (“It 
matters little if one calls them ‘captains of industry’ or ‘robber barons’; they were 
men of ability"), the good sense of many of the labor leaders, and the “vital func- 
tion" performed by the bankers. 

Kirkland avoids many of the errors made in other accounts of this period. He 
is aware of the divisions within the business community on such issues as green- 
backs, railroad regulation, trusts, and the tariff. He sees that the labor leaders 
often shared the basic beliefs of the employers. He appreciates that the opponents 
of the trusts were not necessarily men of greater morality than the defenders of 
consolidation. 

In explaining the remarkable transformation of the American economy 
after 1860, Kirkland quite rightly notes that factors outside the economy were of 
great significance, but he is rather vague in his discussion of these factors. He 
refers occasionally to "the character of American institutions," "the talent for 
business enterprise," “patriotism,” and “national qualities” as helping to explain 
American economic progress, but he tends to assert rather than to demonstrate 
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the importance of these intangibles, and nowhere does he analyze in a really 
rigorous manner the causes for America's economic growth during these years. 

The strengths and weaknesses of this volume derive in large part from Kirk- 
land's approach to his subject. In his preface, he notes that he has tried "to find 
out how the period looked to contemporaries who participated in its activities: 
politicians and businessmen and labor leaders." The use of this method gives a 
human quality to Kirkland's volume that is absent in all too many economic his- 
tories, and it has enabled the author to challenge some of the popularly held views 
about his period. The evidence, however, does not speak for itself, and Kirkland’s 
use of his data is not always above criticism. For example, he is sometimes in- 
sufficiently concerned with the extent to which the actual behavior of his witnesses 
diverged from their expressed opinions. The author thus accepts at face value 
statements made by Carnegie in 1886 that his experience had been that trade- 
unions were “upon the whole . . . beneficial" and that he doubted the wisdom of 
using strikebreakers, but he does not tell us that these assertions were totally at 
variance with the behavior of the Carnegie enterprises both before and after 1886. 

Kirkland also tends to select from his sources those expressions of opinion 
which, on the whole, reflect rather favorably on the business leadership of this 
period. He thus cites Richard T. Ely's observation in 1885 that rents at Pullman 
were about three-fifths what they were in Chicago, but does not mention the con- 
clusion of the United States Strike Commission following the Pullman strike of 
1894 that rents in the model town, excluding the aesthetic and sanitary features, 
were "from 20 to 25 per cent higher than rents in Chicago and surrounding 
towns for similar accommodations." Though he notes that Carnegie wrote Edward 
Atkinson in 1890 that the tariff was “trifling,” he might also have indicated that 
Carnegie, who admittedly was far from rabid on the subject, made it clear five years 
later that the substantive reductions in the duties on coal, iron ore, iron, and steel 
imposed by the Wilson-Gorman Tariff were quite sufficient, that he was opposed to 
any further reductions of the tariff on these items, and that in tariff revision 
doubts should be resolved in favor of the higher rather than the lower duty. 

One suspects that to many American historians it will still "matter," even 
after reading this volume, whether the American business leaders of the late 
nineteenth century were robber barons or industrial statesmen or an amalgam of 
the two, for otherwise we are in danger of confusing means and ends and of 
ignoring the: ethics of human behavior. Also, although many historians have 
unquestionably overstressed the protests of the discontented and the extent of 
social conflict during this era, we may be equally inclined today, as John Higham 
has pointed out, to exaggerate the degree of social consensus that prevailed in the 
American past. After all, there was sufficient discontent with things as they were 
in the late nineteenth century to give rise to a progressive movement within a few 
brief years after the closing date of Kirkland's volume. 


University of Michigan SIDNEY Fine 
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IMMIGRATION AND AMERICAN HISTORY: ESSAYS IN HONOR OF 
THEODORE C. BLEGEN, Edited by Henry Steele Commager. (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. 1961. Pp. x, 166. $4.50.) 


Dean Blegen's notable career at the University of Minnesota is proof that a 
good administrator, if he has the ability and the will to work, need not surrender 
the pleasures of productive scholarship for the burdens of academic management. 
The extensive bibliography of Blegen's writings is impressive both for size and 
his wide range of interests. Blegen is a recognized authority on immigration; he 
made the historical society of his state a model for other states, and the Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association is another monument to his achievements. 
Above all, here is a distinguished scholar whose genuine humanitarianism led 
him to explore, with sympathy and understanding, the experiences of the for- 
gotten men and women who never made the history books but who helped build 
this nation. Although the transit of civilization from the Old to the New World 
is the oldest theme in American history, it has been exploited only recently by 
scholars. The essays in this volume, an “animated Festschrift,” as Professor Henry 
Commager points out in a charming introduction, are the product of a conference 
at the University of Minnesota early in 1960, in Blegen's honor. 

Oscar Handlin's reappraisal of immigration history covers the ground from the 
earlier filiopietistic writers to the most recent products of modern scholarship. 
Ingrid Semmingen discusses the American image in Europe, largely from Nor- 
wegian sources. Philip Jordan contributes a sprightly essay on "The Stranger 
Looks at the Yankee," and John T. Flanagan's treatment of the immigrant theme 
in western fiction contains considerable new material. Carleton Qualey, in two 
articles, discusses immigration as a world phenomenon and suggests source mate- 
rials for further study, including “America letters," government, railroad and 
steamship company archives, and foreign-language newspapers, which could be 
preserved in microfilm. Franklin D. Scott argues for the study of immigration in 
the framework of national groups; Coleman J. Barry calls for further studies on 
nativism, and immigration into the Far West, and Blegen closes the symposium 
with one of his delightful pieces, in which he suggests that the time may have 
arrived to establish a “Journal of Immigration." 

In these essays one finds a plethora of proposals for further detailed studies in 
this important field, which must be made before the sources are dispersed or lost. 
The broad outlines of American immigration history probably will not be changed 
significantly now that an epoch in United States history has come to a close, but 
many gaps in the story remain to be filled. This volume is a worthy tribute to a 
scholar to whom all who work in the field will continue to owe a heavy debt of 
gratitude. 


Western Reserve University CanL WiTTKE 
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AMERICA’S POLISH HERITAGE: A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE POLES 
IN AMERICA. By Joseph A. Wytrwal. (Detroit, Mich.: Endurance Press. 
1961. Pp. xxxi, 350. $6.50.) 


Five of the thirteen chapters of this book make a worthy contribution to the 
social history of "American Polonia." They deal with the institutional history of 
the economic emigration from partitioned Poland after 1870. 

Dr. Wytrwal ably presents the bitter experience of Catholic peasants and their 
Polish priests with the monopolistic-minded Irish hierarchy of America whose 
inconsiderate attitude was mainly responsible for the 1904 creation of the Polish- 
National Catholic Church in Scranton, Pennsylvania. Ever since the 1854 erection 
of the first Polish-American church in Panna Maria, Texas, with a large cross 
brought from the native parish church, "the Polish immigrant regarded his parish 
in America as both a religious and community center, a replica of his village. . . .” 
Indeed, the fine church buildings raised with a great financial strain by the hard- ` 
working immigrants on Canfield Street in Detroit and in other not too attractive 
areas of Chicago or Milwaukee will remain as a more lasting Polish contribution 
to American civilization than polka bands, baseball stars, or the "kielbasa z 
kapustą” (sausage with cabbage) rustic meal. 

The sober chapter on “Dissolution and Asseveration" deals with acculturation 
in the interwar period of Polonia's inevitable Americanization. The Polish-Ameri- 
can of the second generation usually preferred to avoid the dilemma of split per- 
sonality and rather indulged himself in the melting pot. Escaping from the 
marginal ghetto society of the hyphenated, low income group of their parents' gen- 
eration, most of them were not willing to think in the sophisticated terms of cul- 
tural pluralism. While stressing that even the stalwart Polish National Alliance 
embraced in the 1920's the new doctrine “The Emigrant Group for the Emigrant 
Group," switching its primary attention to the economic and social advancement 
of Americans of Polish descent, Wytrwal rightly points out the successes ex- 
emplified by the continued growth of such institutions as Alliance College at 
Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, the Kościuszko Foundation in New York, the 
American Council of Polish Clubs, and the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in New York. 

The uneven first half of the book suffers from uncritical reliance on some obso- 
lete secondary sources. Particularly erratic is Wytrwal’s presentation of the “Great 
Emigration” which, by the way, did not reach its peak in America in 1830 but 
some five years later. The 630 soldiers deported in 1833 by the Prussians never 
reached the United States, but were disembarked from the three frigates in Chan- 
nel ports of Portsmouth, Harwich, and Le Havre, while the 234 exiles who 
arrived in New York from Austria in April 1834 were not happy emigrants but 
political prisoners deported by Metternich's one-sided decision. It was the com- 
mittee formed immediately upon their arrival which was the first officially recog- 
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nized Polish-American organization and not the younger “Association of Poles in 
America." 

The claim that the exiles left almost no trace of their patriotic activities in the 
United States except the antislavery "Democratic Society of Polish Refugees in 
America” founded in 1852 is not quite consistent with the decisive impact exer- 
cised on the very creation of fraternal organizations by Katussowski, Giller, An- 
drzejkowicz, and Father Dabrowski, or the great influence exercised upon 
Polonia during the two wars by the virtuoso Paderewski and the publicist 
Matuszewski. Wytrwal's statement that "the peasant had no intention of bringing 
about the restoration of Poland" requires qualification. At least since the be- 
ginning of this century the political-minded Polish peasantry, well organized by 
such leaders as Witos and Rataj, played an important role in achieving and 
strengthening national independence. The Polish Peasant party was in the fore- 
front of the anti-Nazi resistance movement and in the postwar struggle with the 
Moscow imposed Communist rulers. 

Careless proofreading is responsible for numerous errors. In spite of the book's 
shortcomings, historians of Polish-American relations will appreciate Wytrwal's 
well-meaning, if not pedantic, spadework. 


Asia Foundation Jerzy J. Lersxr 


REAL WAGES IN MANUFACTURING, 1890-1914. By Albert Rees. Assisted 
by Donald P. Jacobs. [National Bureau of Economic Research, Number 70, 
General Series.] (Princeton, N, J.: Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 


163. $3.75.) 


Tens is a careful and competent statistical study of part of the subject I dealt 
with over thirty years ago in my Real Wages in the United States, 1890-1926. | 
hope to be pardoned, therefore, for comparing the methods and conclusions of the 
two studies. 

As the title indicates, Mr. Rees does not deal with the years 1914-1926 which 
were included in my study, and he also confines himself to manufacturing, 
whereas I also included an additional and approximately equal number of work- 
ers in such other fields as transportation, public utilities, mining, government, 
business, religion, and agriculture. Rees, moreover, deals primarily with hourly 
“wages” while my study covered full-time and actual weekly earnings and 
average annual earnings in addition to hourly rates and earnings. 

On the question of real hourly earnings, Rees comes to the conclusion that 
they increased by 40 per cent from 1890 to 1914, whereas my study showed an 
increase of only 8 per cent. This difference is primarily caused by the fact that 
my index of the cost of living showed an increase of 34 per cent during this period 
while Rees's index gives a rise of only 10 per cent. 

My wage index was built up directly from data collected by the US Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics for fourteen industries. In six cases, these were union rates and in 
eight, they were derived from a sampling of payroll data. The weighted average of 
the fourteen was 19.9 cents in 1890 and 28.7 cents in 1914, or an increase of 43 per 
cent. Rees decided, with some justice, that this gave a greater importance to union 
rates than their numbers in fact deserved and used a complicated and indirect 
method of computation to obtain hourly averages. First, he obtained figures of 
probable yearly earnings using sources and methods which appeared almost iden- 
tical with those that I employed. He then reduced these yearly averages to daily 
figures by dividing them by estimates of the average number of days in which fac- 
tories in Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania were in operation in each of 
the years. Then the daily averages were reduced to hourly wages by dividing them 
by an estimate of average hours per week. This turns out to be based in part upon 
my data, and the movement is almost identical, namely, at approximately 60.0 
hours in 1890 to 55.2 (55.5) in 1914. Ultimately, Rees's average hourly earnings 
are lower than mine over the whole range, 14.4 cents in 189o rather than 19.9 
cents and 22.0 cents in 1914 rather than 28.7 cents. 

My index somewhat overstated the actual wage rates in the so-called “union” 
industries which were given about 30 per cent of the weights in the all-manufac- 
turing series, and this was particularly the case for foundries and machine shops. 
On the other hand, Rees’s indirect method has so many possibilities of error in 
reducing yearly to daily earnings that any overstatement of the days in which facto- 
ries were in operation in the three states in question would correspondingly depress 
the hourly rates. That there may have been such a systematic bias is certainly sug- 
gested by the fact that for 1904, the average number of such days, according to 
Rees, for his three states was 288 whereas the census average for the United States 
as a whole was only 263. Rees's figure was, therefore, a full 9 per cent higher than 
that of the census. 

If the census figure is correct, and it would certainly seem to be more reliable, 
this would have raised Rees's figure on hourly earnings from 16.9 to 18.4 cents 
and have correspondingly diminished the differential between his average and 
my figure of 23.6 cents. I am inclined to believe, therefore, that the real truth lies 
somewhere between our two results. : 

While there are differences between our absolute figures for the “union” indus- 
tries, the relative movements of our two indexes of hourly money earnings for all 
manufacturing is, as Rees states, “similar.” His index for 1914 is 52.9 per cent 
above 1890; mine is 44.2 per cent higher. The major difference in our indexes of 
real earnings is caused, therefore, by differences in our indexes of living costs, 
namely, as I have said, ro per cent in his as compared with 34 per cent in mine. 

At the time I made my studies, the only series of retail prices which were then 
available were those for food for the entire period and for spirits and tobacco for 
the last seven years. I was unable to include rent and had to make estimates for 
clothing, furniture, tobacco, and spirits by adjusting their wholesale indexes by 
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the relative fluctuations of the retail index for foods from its wholesale index. This 
was admittedly unsatisfactory, but it was the best I could do at the time. Working 
with the ample funds of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Rees has now 
computed an index of rents based on newspaper advertisements in six metro- 
politan centers and of clothing and home furnishings based on the catalogues of 
Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery Ward, together with an improved index for fuel 

and light. | 

His price indexes for clothing and home furnishings, which show actual de- 
creases of between 25 per cent and 18 per cent, respectively, certainly seem, how- 
ever, to be highly questionable. Since Rees gives weights of 17.9 and 4.5 per cent 
respectively to these two groups, this in all probability introduces a serious down- 
ward bias in his cost of living index and a reciprocal upward bias in his index of 
real wages. This judgment tends to be confirmed by the fact that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics wholesale price index for home furnishings for the same period 
increased by no less than 38 per cent while Recs’s retail index was showing a 
decrease of 18 per cent and that the Bureau of Labor Statistics! wholesale price 
index for clothing rose by 4 per cent during the very period that Rees's retail index 
fell by 25 per cent. It seems almost incredible that there could have been such 
country-wide decreases in the retail prices of clothing and home furnishings as Rees 
shows in the face of the actual increases in the corresponding wholesale prices. 

In the case of rents, Rees's problem was to determine whether the apartments 
and houses offered in the newspaper advertisements were comparable. There is no 
doubt that Rees did his best, but is it probable that rent rose by only 7 per cent 
during this quarter of a century when the population of our cities was increasing 
so rapidly? 

It would seem evident, therefore, that the author's combined index appreciably 
understates the increase in living costs during this period and consequently over- 
states the increase in real wages. 

Therefore, in conclusion: the actual hourly earnings in manufacturing were 
somewhat more than Rees's figures and somewhat less than mine; the relative 
increases in hourly earnings were very similar in the two indexes; my index of the 
cost of living probably overstates the rise during this quarter of a century while 
Rees's index understates it; the increase in real hourly earnings was greater than 
my estimates and less than those of Rees. 

If a scholar works in this field thirty years from now with still better methods 
and sources, he will probably find that the truth lies between us, but I want to 
congratulate Rees on a well-done piece of work. It is a worthwhile contribution 
to economic history. 


Washington, D. C. Paul H. Dovcras 


AN UNCERTAIN TRADITION: AMERICAN SECRETARIES OF STATE 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Edited by Norman A. Graebner. 
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[McGraw-Hill Series in American History.] (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1961. Pp. ix, 341. $6.95.) 


Tuover the devising and implementing of American foreign policy is a team 
effort, the Secretary of State is the highest ranking member of the team whose 
efforts can be exclusively devoted to foreign affairs. His office, therefore, provides 
a most useful vantage point from which to survey and evaluate the whole opera- 
tion. Professor Graebner and his associates have rendered a real service in putting 
together these essays on fourteen of the Secretaries who have held office in the 
twentieth century. The editor contributes an introductory chapter (“The Year 
of Transition") on the watershed era of the Spanish-American War. Then follow 
analyses of the work of Hay by Foster Rhea Dulles, of Root by Charles W. Toth, 
of Knox by Walter Scholes, of Bryan by Richard Challener, of Lansing by 
Daniel M. Smith, of Hughes by John C. Vinson, of Kellogg by L. Ethan Ellis, 
of Stimson by Richard N. Current, of Hull by Donald F. Drummond, of Stet- 
tinius by Walter Johnson, of Byrnes by Richard D. Burns, of Marshall by Alex- 
ander DeConde, of Acheson by the editor, and of Dulles by Hans J. Morgenthau. 
Each chapter includes a discussion of the Secretary's background, his personality, 
relations with the President, Congress, the press, and the public, plus consideration 
of the key issues he faced and an evaluation of his policies and performance. With 
so much to be covered in such a limited space the treatments are necessarily brief 
to the point of terseness, but with the support of the appended bibliographies still 
give the impression of workmanlike competence. 

Rather than attempt to select two or three of the contributions for special men- 
tion, it is more profitable to direct a critical evaluation to the common frame of 
reference adoped by the authors. This is described on the jacket as “a realistic 
judgment based on the concepts of the nineteenth century's classical age of di- 
plomacy." Logical as such an approach may seem in a work ending with a chapter 
by Morgenthau, it obviously suggests the old military error of preparing to fight 
the last war instead of the next one. It seems fair to question whether the concepts 
of the earlier century can provide a sound basis for a realistic judgment today. 
Should future historians conclude that the atom bomb, or even mechanized war- 
fare, made the nineteenth-century state system obsolete, they will presumably be 
more interested in measuring the statesmen of the twentieth century by their con- 
tributions, if any, to the development of some semblance of international order. 
For such an effort Morgenthau has, of course, provided some most helpful guide- 
lines elsewhere. 

If our chief concern continues to be the preservation of our national identity in 
a world of sovereign and rival states, our needs in the second half of the twentieth 
century would seem to require a reinterpretation of the national interest as a device 
for rating the thinking and performance of Secretaries of State. If that interest now 
requires concentration on improving the lot of the common man in the underde- 
veloped areas, there could be a spectacular rise in the stock of the much-maligned 
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Bryan, who alone among his fellows, so many of whom were men of wealth, 
seemed to have room in his thinking on economic matters for something more 
than the international equivalent of the trickle down theory. Readers who are 
familiar with the European conservative tradition will, I believe, feel that the evi- 
dence here presented strikingly bears out Reinhold Niebuhr’s comments about the 
unfortunate weaknesses left in our national patterns of thinking by the almost 
complete lack of any such influence on this side of the Atlantic. 


University of Delaware MARSHALL KNAPPEN 


BORAH. By Marian C. McKenna. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 
1961. Pp. 450. $7.50.) 


Ir is not easy to write a good book on Borah. One reason for this is Borah 
himself, who during his lifetime contrived to be demonstrably wrong on a strik- 
ingly large number of important subjects. He began his career as an ardent advo- 
cate of free silver, a disease from which he never fully recovered. He opposed such 
constructive measures as the Federal Reserve Act, the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, and the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. He saw nothing wrong with the Panama 
Canal tolls exemption. He favored intervention in Mexico, or at least gave that 
impression. He opposed entrance into the League of Nations and acceptance of 
the World Court. He never gave up on prohibition. He used states rights argu- 
ments to oppose federal action on woman suffrage and lynching. He seemed to 
think that the farm problem could be settled by persuading more people to go 
back to the farms. He tried to defeat the Four-Power Treaty and placed unreason- 
able faith in the outlawry of war. He thought he could win a nomination for 
President when he was over seventy years of age and lacked firm financial backing. 
He said in 1939 that there would be no war in Europe and claimed that his infor- 
mation on the subject was better than Cordell Hull’s when in fact he was relying 
mainly on statements in a London left-wing planographed magazine, This Week, 
available to anyone for two dollars a year. 

How a man with Borah's fascination for the wrong answers could have loomed 
so large in Ámerican politics is a mystery still unsolved. Borah could marshal 
words, and he had a way with crowds, but his passion was to block action, not 
promote it. He took the same pride in the defeats he scored against popular meas- 
 ures that an Indian warrior might take in the scalps at his belt. Probably such a 
politician as Borah could never have survived politically except in a small western 
state that could dote on his nuisance value and cherish his right to be wrong. 

Dr. McKenna has used, faithfully and well, the mountains of manuscript and 
documentary material available to her, but.she has not really explained the phe- 
nomenon of Borah. She correctly calls attention to three of his articles of faith: 
that European and American interests were wholly antagonistic, with clever Eu- 
ropean diplomats ever alert to outwit the unwary Americans; that the fathers of 
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the Republic were the repositories of all important political wisdom; and that 
Ámericans must not compromise in any way on their devotion to nationalism. 
She finds it difficult to portray Borah against a background of progressivism, for 
he was less a progressive than an irregular, and on election years he was not even 
that. Earnest as her effort has been, we know little more about Borah than 
Claudius Johnson told us many years ago. Perhaps what the subject needs is not 
so much a historian as a psychiatrist. 


University of California, Berkeley | Jonn D. Hicks 


FRANK B. KELLOGG AND AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1925- 
1929. By L. Ethan Ellis. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 


1961. Pp. ix, 303. $7.50.) 


Prior to the publication of this volume, two other books dealt with the diplo- 
macy of Secretary of State Kellogg—David Bryn-Jones, Frank B. Kellogg: A 
Biography (1938), and Robert H. Ferrell, Peace in Their Time: The Origins of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact (1952). This book is narrower in scope than Bryn-Jones’s 
biography and broader than Ferrell’s monograph. It concerns itself with Kellogg 
himself, with the role of the Secretary of State in the shaping of foreign policy, 
and with the wider problem of foreign relations in the Coolidge-Kellogg period. 
It covers such topics as the condition of the State Department under Kellogg, 
relations with Mexico, Nicaragua, and Latin America in general, relations with 
China, disarmament, the Kellogg-Briand Antiwar Treaty, war debts, and the 
World Court. The author has, moreover, made more extensive use of Kellogg's 
private papers, those of other important figures of the period, and of archival ma- 
terial from the Department of State, than have others who have probed the diplo- 
matic record of this period. 

Since the purpose of the book appears to be mainly the coherent presentation 
of foreign policy in the Coolidge-Kellogg years, it does not offer a broad thesis, 
wide-ranging analysis, or basically new interpretations. It is essentially a narrative 
history which at times appears overly concerned with unimportant details in rela- 
tively minor issues. The author is aware of this problem and has tried to overcome 
it by providing clear summaries at the end of most chapters. Whenever interpreta- 
tion is offered, it is usually qualified and balanced. Ellis suggests, for instance, that 
Kellogg deserves recognition for helping to develop the multilateral approach that 
led ultimately to the Kellogg-Briand Pact and that Kellogg's secretaryship fore- 
shadowed the improvement in relations with Latin America for which Hoover 
has received credit, but makes no strong claim for initiative on Kellogg's part in 
either case. 

Given Kellogg's limited accomplishments, it may be that he does not deserve 
the attention historians have given him, that their efforts might better have been 
expended on more important men and periods. Ellis himself points out that Kel- 
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logg was merely a busy mediocrity. Nonetheless, it does seem that the historian 
has an obligation to assess the second-rate leaders as well as those of first rank. 
Only with careful and judicious studies, such as this one, of the lesser figures as 
well as the outstanding ones, can we truly hope to understand and draw meaning 
from our past. Moreover, as Ellis shows, Kellogg, despite his personal limitations, 
served as effectively as the government machinery of his day would permit. Not 
much more can be said of most national figures. 

Working as a careful craftsman, basing his story on deep scholarship, and 
using clear prose, Ellis has made a noteworthy contribution to the history of the 
1920's by giving us the most detailed and fullest synthesis of the diplomacy of 
Kellogg's secretaryship. Diplomatic historians will probably refer to it frequently, 
and it will most likely remain the standard work on its subject for many years to 
come. 


University of California, Santa Barbara ALEXANDER DECONDE 


CARL BECKER: A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY IN AMERICAN INTELLEC- 
TUAL HISTORY. By Burleigh Taylor Wilkins. (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. 
Press, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Harvard University Press. 
1961. Pp. ix, 246. $5.50.) 


To plot the intellectual development and successfully disclose the dilemma of a 
man whose career he could study only from the recorded evidence is in itself no 
inconsiderable achievement for a biographer; to succeed as well as Dr. Wilkins 
does in portraying the human traits and characteristics of a Becker whom he never 
knew, and link those attributes of personality integrally with the thinking, is re- 
markable. It is not amiss for one who did have the advantage of long and close 
contact with Becker to welcome with pleasure the publication of this full-length 
“intellectual biography" of a historian whose effect upon his contemporaries was 
great. 

While the structure of this study is chronological within each period of time 
that the author blocks out as possessing a kind of unity, he happily combines a 
generally brief account of Becker's life with an extended, critical assessment of the 
changing dimensions of Becker's thinking as it revealed itself in the writing of his 
period. Thus the reader can readily follow the evolution of Becker's life of the 
spirit from the early chapters dealing with his youth, family, and college, through 
the formative years when the training, the insights, and the heresies of Turner, 
Haskins, Burgess, and Robinson helped mold him, to the final chapters which 
take up the mature Becker in the years of his own renown when he was already 
something of a legendary figure. Based upon a detailed study of Becker's pub- 
lished writings (and most of the literature about those writings) and a careful 
scrutiny of the Becker papers at Cornell, this book is thorough and systematic in 
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investigation, thoughtfully searching in its assessments, and in the main, lucid 
and felicitous in expression. 

Wilkins' admiration and liking for Becker is manifest throughout. He was one 
of the most accomplished writers of his day. In intellectual history he was very 
nearly at the top. He was a rationalist deeply aware of the tantalizing vagaries of 
man's emotional and instinctual life, Possessing many of the better qualities of 
Socrates and Montaigne, he strove resolutely to keep history from being de- 
humanized. So maintains Wilkins. 

Liking, however, does not blunt the sharp edges of the author's critical judg- 
ment. A major thinker, Becker was not. He was an exciting but poor epistemolo- 
gist. If he remains a significant figure for students of American culture, his sig- 
nificance lies less in the conclusions that he drew than in the journey that he took. 
Predisposed in that direction, he became tinctured through and through with the 
presentism of Turner and Robinson which he advanced—alas, in the author's 
opinion—in his pragmatism and relativism to the highest limits of intellectual 
sophistication. Not only does Wilkins think that Becker was mistaken in that 
relativist aberration, but he believes, correctly one must agree, that Becker him- 
self at least in part also belatedly reached the conclusion that he had made too 
much of linking the observer with the observed, that he had been wrong in postu- 
lating his famous correspondence between the historian and the reader, by which, 
if the statement was useful and necessary, then it was true. Nonetheless, he made 
an important contribution through his own probing to the contemporary search 
for values and standards. He was "both a weathervane and a counteravailing 
force," bringing to consciousness in a highly intellectualized form the shocks 
which were troubling all the dejected, bewildered, and thwarted democratic lib- 
erals of his day. 

With the broad lines of Wilkins' evaluation one can be in substantial agree- 
ment. It is regrettable that the author did not point out how deeply, sometimes 
almost provincially, American Becker was, not only in his philosophy but also in 
his attitudes and his responses to European thought and culture and to Europeans 
as well. T'he chapters relating to Becker's guides at Wisconsin and Columbia, like 
those dealing with his deep involvement in World War I and his final return to 
the faith of the founding fathers, are masterly. The sections on the weary liberal 
of the 1920's and 1930’s which take up the famous essays on historical facts and 
the provoking and controversial Heavenly City read less easily, probably because 
the author moves away too much from Becker himself into the more arid terrain 
of philosophical disputation. Moreover, he is not altogether convincing in his 
sharp contrast between Becker's years of negativism and dejection and the re- 
covery of his never wholly lost faith at the time of World War II. Becker had al- 
ready regained his balance by the time he wrote Progress and Power in 1935 
(published the year after). The approaching showdown of 1939 and America's 
entry into the war accelerated a development already well under way. 
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These observations, however, cover minor points of disagreement. All readers 
will be in Wilkins’ debt for his informative, sympathetic, and balanced pioneering 
work, 


New York University Leo GErsHoY 


HENRY A. WALLACE: QUIXOTIC CRUSADE 1948. By Karl M. Schmidt. 
[Men and Movements Series.] (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 
1960. Pp. xii, 362. $5.50.) 


UnriL the complete records of Henry Wallace’s Progressive party and the per- 
sonal papers of Wallace and other leaders are made available to the historian (if 
indeed they ever will be), this account will serve as a reliable and lively narrative 
of the "quixotic crusade" of 1948. Based on limited party materials, on extensive 
interviews, and on a wide reading of newspaper and magazine reports, the study 
lacks only those vital scraps of "inside" material which are crucial to the writing 
of a fully valid analysis. 

Professor Schmidt sees the movement as a far more orthodox and traditional 
third-party venture than have many other contemporary critics. The growing in- 
fluence of the hard core of Communists (or their close sympathizers) came more 
by default than design, he concludes, because the expected sources of broad popu- 
lar support failed to materialize and union labor remained loyal to the Fair Deal; 
farm groups were moved by price expediency; Negroes generally were attracted 
to Truman by the Democratic civil rights plank and repelled back into the Demo- 
cratic party by the Dixiecrat coalition; youth and women’s groups were vocal and 
enthusiastic, but did not, in the final analysis, carry much weight. Furthermore, 
the climate of postwar reaction made it difficult for a radically dissenting move- 
ment to get a fair hearing; while the Czechoslovakian coup of March 1948 and the 
Berlin blockade tended to cast doubt on the viability of Wallace’s foreign policy 
positions. The party polled so few votes that it could not possibly survive. Schmidt 
concludes that only in New York, Michigan, and Maryland did the Progressives 
pull enough votes away from Truman to throw their electoral votes into the Re- 
publican column, and that Progressive “ballots were insufficient to defeat a single 
Democratic candidate where they offered opposition, just as they failed, where 
they supported a liberal Democrat, to furnish him with his margin of victory or 
to prevent his defeat.” ; 

There is an old axiom that advises against setting a Mormon to writing Mor- 
mon history. Schmidt writes as one who was himself a participant (in a modest 
role) in the crusade, but he demonstrates much critical insight, and his sympathy, 
for the most part, becomes an asset more than a liability. There are omissions, of 
course—the failure to trace in detail the background of the struggle within Min- 
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nesota's DFL party between the regulars and the leftists, for example—but until 
the full inside story is open this monograph will prove indispensable. 


University of Minnesota l CLARKE A. CHAMBERS 


YESTERDAY IN MEXICO: A CHRONICLE OF THE REVOLUTION, 1919- 
1936. By John W. F. Dulles. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 
805. $8.50.) 


Tus is an unusual and significant work. The author is not a professional his- 
torian, but rather a mining engineer and business executive with a special back- 
ground and a family heritage closely related to Mexico in various ways. His name 
correctly suggests that he is one of the sons of the late John Foster Dulles, himself 
named for a famous grandfather whose memoirs as United States ambassador 
still remain a standard source for the period 1873 to 1880 in Mexico. We are told 
by the publisher that our author was educated at Princeton, Harvard, and the 
University of Arizona, and that he resigned as vice-president of a Mexican mining 
concern to represent yet another in Brazil. He tells us himself that in 1959 he had 
concluded sixteen years in Mexico, during which time his interest was increasingly 
drawn to its complicated past, and more especially to a critical span of the great 
Mexican Revolution. He has endeavored to write a chronicle, an almost day-by-day 
account of his chosen period, 1919-1936. 

Dulles’ methods are also worthy of note. With businesslike efficiency, he has 
compiled an enormous bibliography, one of the largest extant on published ma- 
terials of and about the era. He has, moreover, digested much of it, as his replete 
documentation suggests. But harking back to the days of H. H. Bancroft, he has 
also painstakingly gathered a large body of personal memoir and reminiscence 
material from survivors of various episodes who answered his questions about 
disputed details and their own roles. He acknowledges indebtedness to over sixty 
such individuals who provided him with this sort of data; apparently he further 
submitted his preliminary drafts to at least ten other Mexican historians or major 
participants for their opinions on factual accuracy. Each of his seventy-five chapters 
has bibliographical notes of its own. Hence reading the book the way a historian 
is likely to, from bibliography forward through footnotes to beginning of the text, 
we are prepared for a mass of new and detailed data, which appear in due course. 

Dulles chronicles the rise and fall of the three major leaders from Sonora who 
dominated Mexican politics after they had eliminated Carranza in 1919. This is 
the fascinating story of Alvaro Obregén, Adolfo de la Huerta, and Plutarco Elias 
Calles, the tale of prolongation of factional strife of the battlefields into the politi- 
cal arena after the Constitution of 1917. As detail after detail piles up, one can see 
the political mechanisms by which Mexico was (and is) controlled taking shape, 
shaken slightly by Huerta’s defection, critically tested by the assassination of 
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Obregón in 1928, and then captured and changed by Lazaro Cárdenas, who put 
an end to an era by exiling the survivor, Calles, in 1936. 

In the course of eight hundred pages, the author provides much revision as he 
re-creates the detailed record of the times. Almost forgotten intrigues, successes, 
failures, enemies, supporters of the Sonoran triangle reappear and again fade as 
the narrative moves on. Indeed the term "chronicle" is well chosen to describe the 
contents, This 1s dynastic history, of the Sonoran dynasty, in the grand manner. It 
calls to my mind the stately tones of Merriman's treatment of the Spanish Empire. 

This is a massive achievement. Its defects are inherent in its approach and 
material. The author does not always use his superb data from memoirs as criti- 
cally as one would like, sometimes accepting assertions made long after the fact 
at their face value. He has purposely sacrificed scope for depth, confining his treat- 
ment to the narrowly political lines now almost anachronistic in United States 
historiography, but still cherished in Latin America. Indeed, this concentration on 
politics in such almost oppressive detail may well be an overdue antidote to the 
more common superficial interpretive syntheses of the Mexican Revolution, often 
based on subjectivism and intuition rather than fact. 

There is no doubt that Dulles’ book is a substantial and lasting contribution. 
It is purposely circumscribed in time and in topic. Within its self-imposed limits 
it is nearly comprehensive. Quite properly Dulles leaves it to others to provide 
parallel treatments of the economic, intellectual, social, and various other strands 
he omits. This is a very useful monographic volume for which the historical guild 
is grateful. 


Library of Congress Howarp F. CLINE 
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General 


HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE: TABLEAU GENERAL DE L’HUMANITE. Volumes 
I and II. Published under the direction of Marcel Dunan. (Paris: Librairie Larousse. 
1960. Pp. 400; 417.) This encyclopedia is a superbly illustrated, fine outline of human 
history. Volume I covers world history to about 1600, Volume II, modern times. The 
text, by excellent professional historians, is thoughtful, accurate, and amazingly inclu- 
sive. Though the encyclopedic treatment does not lend itself to continuity, the lucid, 
almost breathless style makes a reader want to read on. This encyclopedia should be in 
every library. There is no comparable historical work in English; one might hope that 
an American publisher would be as daring and imaginative as Larousse. 
Washington, D. C. BCS 


HISTOIRE DU MONDE. Volume II, LE FEU DE DIEU. By Jean Duché. (Paris: 
Flammarion, Éditeur. 1960. Pp. 778.) This is the second of four volumes planned to 
cover the history of the world. Its author is a French journalist who shows more than 
mere adequate competence in handling historical materials and who has thorough 
familiarity with sound works of scholarship. American readers may already be familiar 
with his capacity for mordant wit and revealing phrase if they are acquainted with 
his popular and amusing, as well as informative, History of France as Told to Juliette. 
As a writer he always holds his reader's attention and handles with skill narrative that 
could become tedious if presented by a less talented author. One admires and respects 
the temerity of anyone who sets out to write global history. To be captious and over- 
critical of a work of this sort would show lack of judgment and little understanding of 
human frailty. Duché's subtitle and the captions of his sections and chapters appeal 
more to the emotions than those found in more prosaic presentations. The book is 
divided into two parts: “Au Nom d'Allah" and "Au Nom du Christ" In twenty- 
seven chapters, grouped in six books, the history of Western Europe, the Byzantine 
Empire, Central Asia, China, Japan, and even of pre-Columbian America from about 
the fifth to the sixteenth centuries a.p. is covered. This demanding challenge has here 
been met with considerable success. The author makes no pretensions of adding to 
scholarship, but he has told a complex story in meaningful fashion. There is no indica- 
tion that a full bibliography is to be provided in a subsequent volume, and, save for 
an occasional note, direct reference to sources of information is not given. Throughout 
the narrative, but not in any systematic fashion, direct reference to other writers is made 
by insertion of an author's name in parentheses. One wonders how helpful it is for 
the average reader, unfamiliar with historical literature, to encounter in the text the 
names of Lot, Bloch, Halphen, Dawson, Grousset, Cohen, and others without definite 
reference to their specific writings. With few exceptions, Duché seems to have relied 
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almost exclusively on French works. It must be stated, however, that the writers he 
names are all scholars of recognized distinction. Although sections devoted to the his- 
tary of China, Japan, and India are often vivid presentations and analyses of social, 
religious, and intellectual movements, on occasion the non-European chapters seem to 
be cluttered with an abundance of unfamiliar names. They lack the balance and sym- 
metry of those describing the more familiar European scene, Twenty-four excellent 
maps provide the help essential for an understanding of the text. Without these aids 
much of what is given for Asiatic lands would for most be incomprehensible. It was 
wise also to include chronological tables at the end of each book. In the absence of an 
index these are especially helpful. Even if it does not present striking novelty in content 
or organization, this is a highly readable and at times entertaining book. It is good 
narrative history, written with a sensitive feeling for epigram and picturesque phrase. 
Happily, also, it is not devoid of humor. 

| Northwestern University Gray C. Boyce 


THE CONSERVATIVE ILLUSION. By M. Morton Auerbach. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 359. $6.75.) Conservatism seeks "harmony and 
tranquillity, the inner peace which is destroyed by tension." These goals require "the 
minimizing of individual desires and the maximizing of affection through a 'com- 
miunity, integrated by traditions and institutions handed down from the past" Plato 
was "the greatest of Conservative ideologists.” Hence, Auerbach begins with an exami- 
nation of his ideas and then explores other historical forms of pre-Burkean conserva- 
tism. These include the Stoics, St. Augustine, and John of Salisbury. Medieval society 
produced the only conservative period in Western civilization. The ensuing liberal 
society forced conservatism to make its first major readjustment, and it was Edmund 
Burke, "the father of modern Conservatism," who made the “classic reformulation.” 
Burke was a liberal conservative. As such, he is a prime example of "the contradictions 
of liberal Conservatism." He attempted to defend existing traditions while calling for 
measures of improvement—gradual changes where clearly indicated. The French Revo- 
lution forced him to choose between liberalism and conservatism. Since his values had 
. always been conservative, he elected conservatism. Auerbach claims that it is not true 
that Burke was the first to grasp the true nature of modern political parties, that it is an 
error to think that he adumbrated the idea of modern responsible parliamentary gov- 
ernment, and that his ideology was based on a number of fallacious premises. Conserva- 
tism failed to adjust to liberal society. The failure was patent in its contradictions which 
were merely broadened by the nineteenth century's adaptation to industrial society. The 
United States is the “world-historical” nation of the industrial age, and the American 
ideal has never been conservative. During the past decade, however, the United States 
has shown apparent interest in conservatism, and liberals, frightened by growing politi- 
cal authority, have fallen into the dangerous trap of employing conservative arguments 
to resist changes in American society. This is especially disconcerting, since conserva- 
tism's inconsistences are currently more pronounced than ever and its ideology totally 
divorced from reality. America's New Conservatives, both reactionary and "adjusted," 
employ a "motley collection of mutually contradictory and internally inconsistent 
fragments.” The book's title embraces its conclusion. Conservatism is an illusion which 
never could and never will be able to make its ideals conform to reality. The industry 
that has produced this provocative evaluation of conservatism in general and the New 
Conservatism in particular is impressive. Many will be annoyed at the liberal use of 
such words as “objectified,” "valuative," “politicization,” and so forth, but the book 
is very well written. Others will find the pervading air of cockiness offensive. Auer- 
bach offers and asks no quarter as he lays about him on the conservatives of the past, 
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especially Burke, and the present, such as Agar, Kirk, Niebuhr, Viereck, and Drucker. 
There can be no mistaking the challenge raised here. 


Beckenham, Kent, England Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 


HENRY VIII AND LUTHER: AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR PERSONAL RELA- 
TIONS. By Erwin Doernberg. With a foreword by Gordon Rupp. (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 139. $3.50.) This brief essay contributes rather 
little to our knowledge, but by focusing on the personal dealings of Henry VIII and 
Luther it offers some interesting and useful side lights on a familiar story. The story 
begins with Henry's attack on Luther's Babylonian Captivity in his Assertio Septem 
Sacramentorum (1521) and Luther's vigorous reply (1522). It continues through Lu- 
ther's curious offer of apology, stimulated by a false rumor that Henry had embraced 
the Gospel (1525), and the King's abusive response. And it closes with Henry's con- 
tinued and unsuccessful attempts to gain Luther's approval of his divorce (1531-1540). 
As the author warns the reader in his preface, Luther, who was shocked by the execu- 
tion of More and Fisher and by the divorce, comes out of the story rather well, Henry, 
very badly. The sources are used with discrimination and judgment, but it is not clear 
why the Weimar edition of Luther's works was not used. There are two especially 
illuminating digressions on abuse in sixteenth-century controversy and on the Pope's 
(and Luther’s) honest preference for bigamy over divorce. The naiveté of the King's 
attempt to get Luther's approval of his divorce after all he had said and written about 
him is no less impressive than a certain rugged honesty in Luther when confronted 
by Henry's unfairness to Catherine ("I like best the decision given by the university 
of Louvain"). Luther's final judgment after Catherine's death (1536) was that the 
Pope "has tossed about the King in such a fashion that I feel almost inclined to excuse 
the King personally; and yet I cannot consent to his cause... .” 

Princeton University E. Harris HARBISON 


THE OTHER ARMADA: THE FRANCO-SPANISH ATTEMPT TO INVADE 
BRITAIN IN 1779. By A. Temple Patterson. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1960. Pp. 
ix, 247. $6.00.) This comprehensive, objective, and detailed study of the abortive Franco- 
Spanish attempt to invade Great Britain in 1779 is the first to be written from both the 
British and French viewpoints. It is based primarily upon documents in British and 
French, but not Spanish, military and diplomatic archives, but also refers to published 
correspondence and standard military histories. Few memoirs are cited. Temple, a 
Reader in Regional History at the University of Southampton, prefaces his work with 
a history of French plans to invade England since the sixteenth century, an account of 
the revival of the French armed forces after the Seven Years’ War, and a description 
of the British forces and defenses in 1779, including detailed plans of the Portsmouth 
and Plymouth areas. He attributes Vergennes’ reluctant consent to the invasion, despite 
his concern for maintaining the balance of power, to his conviction after the indecisive 
Battle of Ushant in July 1778 that France must have naval assistance from Spain. From 
a successful invasion of England, Spain hoped to force the cession of Gibraltar and 
Minorca. Temple believes that the invasion might have come off, given the inferiority 
in numbers and tactics and cautious spirit of the British fleet under Admiral Hardy, 
the faulty condition of the British defenses, and the factionalism in the British com- 
mand. Under the circumstances, however, he feels that Hardy was right to withdraw 
to a position closer to his reinforcements. He attributes the invaders’ failure less 
to the lack of daring on the part of Admiral D'Orvilliers than to the slowness, inepti- 
tude, and failure to cooperate of the Spanish feet; the curious unfamiliarity with the 
Channel of the French crews; inadequate supplies; sickness; storms; and divisions among 
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the French command. The war was to be won, as Vergennes had foreseen, in colonial 
waters, and the decision to send an expeditionary force to America under Rochambeau 
was soon taken. The huge cost of the invasion attempt contributed to the later bank- 
ruptey of the French state, and from its plans Napoleon derived some of his ideas for 
an invasion of Britain. 

State University College, New Paltz, New York EveLYN M. ENE 


THE MILITARY LEGACY OF THE CIVIL WAR: THE EUROPEAN INHER- 
ITANCE. By Jay Luvaas. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 252. $5.95.) 
At a time when the spate of studies on the Civil War leads to a national magnification 
of that conflict, it is interesting (and salutary) to look at the armies of the North and 
South through European eyes. Luvaas, after a thorough examination of British, French, 
and German military literature between 1861 and 1914, has concluded that: “Con- 
trary to popular belief, there never was a time when the Civil War exerted a direct 
influence upon military doctrine in Europe." The American reader, with the names of 
Henderson, J. F. C. Fuller, and Liddell Hart springing to mind, may find this a rather 
puzzling conclusion. Luvaas has anticipated this reaction, however, and in a thoughtful 
chapter entitled “The Henderson Legacy" shows how Henderson and his followers 
stimulated the study of the Civil War in England, but failed to produce any discernible 
impact on British official military thought. Then, in an epilogue to his main work, 
the author examines the contributions made to Civil War literature after World War I 
by such eminent military thinkers as Fuller and Liddell Hart, but finds that their 
work led to historical re-evaluation rather than to military applications in European 
armies. Luvaas’ diligence in exhuming and analyzing British military writings is 
equaled in his study of the more variegated sources in France and Germany. Indeed, 
his discursive notes could serve as a useful general guide to the study of European 
military theory between 1866 and 1914. Why did a war of such magnitude and wealth 
of innovation leave so small an imprint on European armies? The immediate answer 
is given in copious citations from those Europeans who viewed the war at close hand: 
what they saw were armies, terrain, and tactics which simply did not coincide with 
European military conventions and therefore could and would be dismissed as anoma- 
lies. But the author goes further in his analysis. The constellation of wars that estab- 
lished the supremacy of German arms followed so closely on the heels of the Civil 
War that "many of the lessons taught in America were outdated before they could be 
digested," and even to interested observers "the Civil War appeared to be but one 
step in a general trend in warfare." What might European soldiers have learned from 
the Civil War, or at the least have used to verify or correct the lessons drawn from the 
wars of 1866 and 1870-1871, in South Africa and Manchuria? Luvaas believes that the 
Civil War should have taught the military organizers and theorists in European armies 
something about the value of hasty field fortifications defended by rifle fire, the 
tactical flexibility and usefulness of cavalry fighting dismounted with the new breech- 
loading weapons, the folly of massed tactical formations designed for shock action, and 
the vulnerability of permanent-type fortifications. These are the major yardsticks by 
which the author measures the acceptance or, better, the rejection of the lessons learned 
in four hard and bloody years. The jaded Civil War "buff" should read this book. 
Washington, D. C. Husu M. Core 


INDIA AND ANGLO-SOVIET RELATIONS (1917-1947). By Chattar Singh 
Samra. (New York: Asia Publishing House; distrib. by Taplinger Publishing Company, 
New York. 1959. Pp. xi, 186. $4.50.) As its title suggests, the book by Dr. Samra is 
concerned with the role played by India, especially by British interests in India, vis-à- 
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vis Anglo-Russian relations. While emphasis is placed on the decades since tbe Bolshe- 
vik Revolution, the initial chapter provides a useful summary of the topic for the 
earlier period. In a secondary fashion, attention is also paid to the characteristic effects 
of the Bolshevik Revolution and the rise of Soviet power on the thinking of many 
Indian nationalists. The book makes quite clear the extent to which Britain's imperial 
interest in India helped to sbape its fears of Russian expansionism. In fact, one could 
argue that the author has accepted with too few qualms the official British opinion 
that Russia was a direct menace to the Indian Empire. In retrospect it seems but fair 
to suggest that officials in Simla often found it convenient to dwell upon the Russian 
menace so as to justify their own policies for the defense of India, especially in the 
nineteenth-century instances of intervention in Afghanistan. Samra's research has un- 
covered in a striking fashion the history of Russian interests in the Pashtu-speaking 
tribesmen of the northwest frontier. This is of particular interest today because of the 
Afghan agitation for an independent Pakhtoonistan and suggests that there might be 
more to the Afghan position than meets the eye. Equally striking is his chapter on 
Anglo-Soviet relations as affected by India during the Second World War. He has 
effectively used captured German war documents to demonstrate the extent to which 
and the ways in which Nazi war plans involved the Indo-Afghan frontier. His materials 
on the Soviets and India are interesting and informative but hardly definitive. Inability 
to get into the Soviet archives has, of course, limited his exposition but so has his 
failure to exploit fully the memoirs of living Indians who went to the Soviet Union 
shortly after the Bolshevik Revolution to be prepared for revolutionary activities in 
their homeland. The least satisfactory aspect of the volume is the author's attempt to 
explain the effect of the Soviet Union on the thinking of Indian nationalists. The views 
he propounds are doubtless correct, in so far as that goes, but they do not go far enough. 
This is, perhaps, but another way of saying that the image of Soviet Russa which 
grew up among Indian nationalists requires a more comprehensive and thoroughgoing 
analysis than it has received in the present volume. Samra's book is nevertheless a val- 
X uable addition to the published materials on the topic. 

Duke University ROBERT I. CRANE 


ROOSEVELT THROUGH FOREIGN EYES. By Nicholas Halasz. (Princeton, 
N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Company. 196r. Pp. vi, 340. $6.00.) One of the neglected 
aspects of the New Deal has been the significant impact of both its domestic program 
and foreign policy upon other nations. Nicholas Halasz’ Roosevelt through Foreign 
Eyes makes a beginning toward filling this gap. While it does not directly analyze 
the effects of the Roosevelt programs upon other countries, it does present an interesting 
compilation of what foreigners were saying about Roosevelt and his policies from 1933 
through 1945. The arrangement is roughly chronological, and the treatment is journal- 
istic. For the most part the book reads like the Literary Digest of the thirties or the 
summaries of foreign opinion in the New York Times. The scope is wide: editorial 
bits, comments by government leaders or spokesmen, and quotations from reporters. 
The sources are predominantly British and French journals, newspapers, and books, 
but the selections range from the Japanese Chronicle and Australian Quarterly through 
the Stockholm Dagens Nyheter to the Yale Review. They include the remarks of Musso- 
lini, Franco, De Gaulle, Churchill, Keynes, Laski, H. G. Wells, Goebbels, and a host of 
others, famous, infamous, or obscure. Unfortunately this book, which far more than 
most others needs an index, is without one, so that the reader interested in a specific 
person or topic will be forced to thumb through the pages. He will have almost as 
much difficulty in seeking verification or amplification of quotations from books, since 
only authors and titles, but not page numbers, are cited. Thus this tantalizing bit: 
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“The day when the U. S. Senate voted in January, 1937, the embargo on arms to 
Spain—81 to o with r2 abstentions—General Franco exclaimed: President Roosevelt 
behaved like a real gentleman.” The source: Robert Waithman, Report on America. 
To make valid generalizations on the basis of this conglomeration is not easy since it 
includes all sorts of comments, both those that are vivid and incisive and the banal 
and downright incorrect. Yet the historian in one respect can be glad that Halasz 
has served him such an indiscriminate mixed grill, since this is probably a fairly good 
random sample of the information and misinformation being spread before the rest 
of the world. Also, it indicates a keen and continued interest and comparatively ac- 
curate appraisal of the New Deal among the serious writers of England, France, and 
Switzerland, and a relatively friendly or detached attitude on the part of the Germans 
until late in the thirties. As for Roosevelt himself, from the beginning of his first ad- 
ministration he was regarded as a great man, and by 1945 was revered throughout the 
United Nations as an almost superhuman titan. To a degree few of his countrymen 
comprehended, he had come to symbolize throughout the world the righteous might 
of the United States. 

Harvard University FRANK FREIDEL 


DOCUMENTS ON POLISH-SOVIET RELATIONS, 1939-1945. Volume I, 1939- 
1943. [General Sikorski Historical Institute.] (London: Heinemann. 1961. Pp. xl, 625. 
63s.) The General Sikorski Historical Institute in London is to be congratulated on a 
splendid selection of documents on Soviet-Polish relations. Many of the documents in- 
cluded can be found in other collections; however, many are published here for the 
first time. Arranged chronologically, these 321 documents deal with the restoration of 
diplomatic relations between Poland and the USSR in 1941, the problem of organization 
of the Polish army in the USSR, the controversies over Polish citizenship, and the 
enigma of the missing war prisoners. Eight appendixes and fifty pages of footnotes at 
the end round out the collection. It is my hope that in subsequent volumes the institute 
will maintain the high standards set in the first one. 

Portland State College Basin, DMYTRYSHYN 


Ancient and Medieval 


THE ATHENIAN YEAR. By Benjamin D. Meritt. [Sather Classical Lectures, Vol- 
ume XXXII.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1961. Pp. vi, 262. $6.00.) Meritt 
himself built the foundation upon which modern study of the Athenian calendar rests, 
with The Athenian Calendar in the Fifth Century (1928). Since that time, the most 
important contributions have been made by Dinsmoor, Meritt, Pritchett (sometimes in 
collaboration with Meritt), and Neugebauer (in collaboration with Pritchett). These 
scholars, working in a field of extraordinary complexity, have not only made notable 
gains; they have also identified formidable problems that continue to defy recognized 
solution. In 1947 Pritchett and Neugebauer (The Calendars of Athens) conducted a 
searching examination of current doctrine. They solved the problems of the lunar 
(god's) or festal calendar and the archon's calendar; and, in eyeing Julian equations 
with suspicion and insisting upon rigid adherence to Aristotle's statement about the 
lengths of prytanies in the conciliar year, they probably encouraged Meritt to devote 
his Sather Lectures to a further study of Athenian methods of keeping time. This 
book for specialists recovers still more of the truth. The following propositions, previ- 
ously sub iudice, I regard as now securely established: the Athenians, by a rule of con- 
venience (rather than observation of the crescent), maintained, with occasional cor- 
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rection, alternating months of twenty-nine and thirty days, the lengths being known 
in advance (consecutive hollow months were avoided); in the last decade of the 
month, with backward count (“as the month waned”), the tenth (not the second) was 
omitted in a hollow month to the end of the fourth century, later, with backward or 
forward count (“after the twentieth”), no ninth day was noted in a hollow month; 
Aristotle’s "rule" must be interpreted generally and not rigidly, and the accounts of 
the Jogistai (I. G., P, 324) do not reflect a rigid conciliar calendar. By fresh study of 
the epigraphic evidence, period by period, Meritt shows that the texts may be recon- 
structed to form a pattern. Here there is much that is uncertain, as Meritt admits, 
and other restorations are not impossible. Since many problems await new evidence, 
Meritt insists upon flexibility and an open mind. 'The abbreviations serve as a working 
bibliography. The few illustrations are excellent; the indexes are, as usual, impeccable. 
Two errors may mislead: on page 4 (second line from the bottom) for year read month; 
on page 217 for July 19 read June 19. In this field, as is so often the case, progress 
comes from controversy. The informed reader of The Athenian Year, in saluting another 
performance of admirable quality, will surely join with its author in acknowledging 
the debt we owe to the painstaking and conscientious work of W. K. Pritchett. 
University of British Columbia MarcorM F. McGrecor 


ANCIENT GREEK HORSEMANSHIP. By J. K. Anderson. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press. 1961. Pp. xv, 329. $8.75.) Anyone who reads this book should first 
thoroughly familiarize himself with Xenophon’s treatise "On Equitation." The reader 
can do this easily enough by reading first the fresh translation of Xenophon's work 
which Anderson has appended to his book. This procedure will make the reading of 
the main body of Ancient Greek Horsemanship a more profitable experience since 
Xenophon's essay is undoubtedly the principal ancient literary source. Anderson does 
not, however, limit himself to Xenophon, but also avails himself of all the available 
prehistoric, Near Eastern, and Greek archaeological and literary sources as well as his 
own experience both as a classicist and an expert horseman. Constantly, relevant com- 
parisons are made with prehistoric, Near Eastern, Roman, medieval, and modern 
knowledge about equitation. The historian will find this admirable book, as specialized 
as it may seem at first glance, relevant to the study of the historical development of 
ancient Greek culture. It is the first effort to enclose within one book archaeological and 
literary evidence on the part played by the horse in Greek war tactics, travel, sports, and 
the major festivals. The volume 1s an orderly and actually quite fascinating discussion 
of such topics as horses in prehistoric Greece, the various breeds of horses, halters and 
bits, the historical development of the bit, saddlecloths, stable management, schooling 
and ordinary equitation, and the economics of horsekeeping. The text is fully supported 
and generously illustrated by thirty-five pages of notes, an eleven-page bibliography, and 
thirty-nine halftone plates. Much of Anderson's work is corrective in nature, Thus he 
has striven to correct some little-understood or even wholly misinterpreted aspects of 
Greek horsemanship by previous, less experienced scholars who have tried to read mod- 
ern terms and practices into the ancient world uncritically. Among other observations, 
Anderson makes the following points: in prehistoric Greece, cavalry was unimportant; 
the chariot dominated the battlefield, and driving was far more important than rid- 
ing until the seventh century B.c.; the Greek horse of the fifth century s.c. was a 
small animal, seldom reaching fifteen hands, with a fine head and legs, high head 
carriage, and rather heavv body; random mating was common; the Greeks generally 
rode bareback until the fourth century ».c.; they did not use stirrups and had no defi- 
nite riding dress; they did use spurs and whips; they neither shod nor trimmed their 
horses hooves; and horsewomen were practically unknown. Such facts as these are 
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placed within their proper historical framework. In the best scholarly tradition, this 
book accomplishes with precision and accuracy what it sets out to do. 
Colgate University Joun E. Rexıne 


THE CULT AND MYTH OF PYRROS AT DELPHI. By Joseph Fontenrose. 
[University of California Publications in Classical Archaeology, Volume IV, Number 3.] 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1960. Pp. iv, 191-266, $2.50.) This mono- 
graph is a continuation of the author's Python: A Study of Delphic Myth and Its Origi- 
gins (1959) and also a prologue to a study of the Hero cults of Delphi. Its purpose 
is to show: that Pyrrhus (= Neoptolemus), who appears in the Iad and the Aeneid 
as the son of Achilles, was in fact the divine predecessor of Apollo at Delphi; that his 
cult was established there in Mycenaean times; that early in the Greek historical period, 
probably at the time when the amphictyons first took over the protection of the sanc- 
tuary, the Delphic Pyrrhus was syncretized with the Thessalian Achilles Neoptolemus; 
and that Pyrrhus was worshipped continuously at Delphi from prehistoric times until 
the end of paganism. 'The work consists primarily of an erudite examination of relevant 
Greek legends and folklore. Despite the intractable nature of this material, Fontenrose 
has made a strong case for his first two points, and his third is certainly tenable. The 
complete silence of both inscriptions and historians, especial Herodotus, in regard to 
the Delphic Pyrrhus (I prefer Vergil's spelling), along with the statement of Pausanias 
that prior to 278 s.c. the Delphians held Pyrrhus in dishonor, tells heavily against his 
fourth. 

University of Vermont Jonn H. Kenr 


TROY: THE COINS. Supplementary Monograph Number 2. By Alfred R. Bellinger. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press for the University of Cincinnati. 1961. 
Pp. xiii, 220, 27 plates. $17.50.) This second of four supplementary volumes planned to 
complete the technical and critical studies of the material found during the excavations 
at Troy is devoted to the coins discovered. The number was not large, some 575 pieces 
and a hoard of 218 Antoniani, but in process of listing them, it became apparent that 
an important proportion came from the mints of Ilium and Alexandria Troas. For 
their proper understanding and dating, it was necessary to study the wider range of 
material in other museums and collections. In doing this, the author has brought to- 
gether all the available information on these two mints. Áfter a short historical sum- 
mary, he discusses in detail first the larger group from Ilium, dating from 301 s.c. to 
the close of the mint by Gallienus and then that of Alexandria Troas beginning in 
310 and closing at the same time as Ilium. A separate catalogue lists all the coins from 
Troy dating from Philip I1 of Macedon to the thirteenth-century crusader coins. The 
concluding chapter on the currency of the Troad shows the importance of the mints in 
the northwestern part of Anatolia and the part they played in supplying local silver 
and bronze coinage in Hellenistic and Roman times. These two mints appear to have 
produced the bulk of the bronze money in use from the third century s.c. on, and their 
issues were to some extent complementary. The rise and fall of production provide 
valuable aids to the economic history of the period. The hoard of Antoniani covers per- 
haps not more than half a dozen years from Aurelian to Probus and supplies useful 
supplementary evidence to the picture yielded by chance finds of coins in the third 
century. This study of the coinage of the "Troad has filled many gaps in knowledge 
and furnishes a consistent picture of the position of these two mints. ` 
Institute of Archaeology, University of London Joan Du Prar TAYLOR 


. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CAUCASIAN ALBANIANS. By Movsés Dasxurangi. 
Translated by C. J. F. Dowsett. [School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
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London. London Oriental Series, Volume VIIL] (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1961. Pp. xx, 252. $7.20.) The Caucasian Albanians formed the Christian triumvirate 
with the Armenians and Georgians and left their stamp on ancient and medieval 
Caucasian history. While Ármenians and Georgians are relatively well known, these 
Albanians are quite unknown, almost lost to history. A people of uncertain ethnic 
origin, they lived in the country that is today's Soviet republic of Azerbaijan from 
pre-Christian times until the eleventh century a.p. They evolved their own writing and 
their rich literature, all of which are irretrievably lost, and this History by an 
eleventh-century Armenian cleric known as Movsés Kaghankatuatzi contains the only 
extant connected narrative we have about them. It was available in several Armenian 
editions and in one Russian translation for a long time, but Western scholars not 
versed in these languages were denied its use. This translation from the Armenian 
text by the lecturer in Armenian at the School of Oriental and African Studies is a 
commendable achievement. In addition to offering an able and readable translation of 
a dificult work, Dowsett’s informative “introduction” and his copious footnotes are 
valuable guides for further study of the intriguing subject. i 

Library of Congress A. O. SARKISSIAN 


LITUS SAXONICUM: THE BRITISH SAXON SHORE IN SCHOLARSHIP 
AND HISTORY. By Donald A. White. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin for the Department of History, University of Wisconsin. 1961. Pp. 122. $3.50.) 
This is an interesting, well-done short study of a very specific problem, the meaning 
of the term “Saxon shore,” applied to a string of Roman coastal forts in southeastern 
Britain, for the transition from Roman to Anglo-Saxon occupation. The interest is in the 
method and the conclusions. The evidence is ambiguous and tenuous, drawn chiefly 
from histories and panegyrics, fortifications, coins, and place names and focused upon 
the Roman Notitia Dignitatum of about a.b. 400, in which the term is used for forts 
of both the British and Gallic coasts. White has a ready command of these materials 
and of the various interpretations that have been urged from the sixteenth century to the 
present. He gives a neat demonstration of the use of historical inference in building 
a tentative case upon a succession of attractive possibilities. Instead of accepting the 
usual view that the coasts were named for Saxon attackers, he concludes that the forts 
were erected in the late third century by rebelling military commanders for defense 
against imperial reconquest and were not called litus Saxontcum until the Theodosian 
reorganization of the shore against Germanic attacks in the late fourth century and 
then were so called because of the settlement of Saxons as mercenaries here as well as 
in Gaul. His case thus is linked with and adds to the already persuasive evidence of the 
theory of the gradual infiltration of Anglo-Saxons before the traditional conquest. 
Reed College R. F. ARRAGON 


HISPANIA—IDEE UND GOTENMYTHOS: ZU DEN VORAUSSETZUNGEN 
DES TRADITIONELLEN VATERLANDISCHEN  GESCHICHTSBILDES IM 
SPANISCHEN MITTELALTER. By Hans Messmer. [Geist und Werk der Zeiten, 
Number 5.] (Zürich: Fretz & Wasmuth Verlag. 1960. Pp. 141. 9.50 fr. S.) Not too aptly 
entitled, somewhat awkwardly organized both in matter and form (the introduction 
comprises almost half the book), and starting more hares than, it undertakes to bag, 
this is nevertheless a valuable, largely original treatment of certain central themes of 
the Romanist-Germanist controversy and the question of Spain's place in Europe. 
Messmer establishes two chief points in his long introductory essay. First, the historians 
of the late Roman Empire founded a long-lived tradition of the Visigoths as the principal 
agents of the Roman catastrophe, as incurably barbaric wreckers of civilization. Secondly, 
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during the Renaissance, Italian humanists, contemptuous of the "Gothic" Middle Ages, 
revived this thesis, but were vigorously assailed by their German counterparts, who 
hailed (and studied) the Goths as the renewers of a hopelessly decadent culture and 
the gifted founders of the new Europe. Against this background of debate (which 
of course still continues although without the inspired bloodlettings of nineteenth- 
century historiography), the rest of the book proves how profoundly in the early Mid- 
dle Ages the whole subject was affected by Merovingian and Hispano-Visigothic 
historical writing. Examination of the Merovingian chronicles, above all the Historia 
Francorum of Gregory of Tours, reveals that political and religious hostility toward 
the Visigoths fixed Spain in Frankish, and consequently Western, minds as a land of 
barbarism, cruelty, and heresy (first Arian, later Moslem). Gregory himself appears 
here with some justice as the true father of the anti-Spanish leyenda negra. On the 
other hand, as the final chapter makes clear, below the Pyrenees a countermyth was 
created in which the Visigoths rank as heroic champions of courage, liberty, sound gov- 
ernment, and (after 589) religious orthodoxy. The leading artist here was Isidore of 
Seville; minute analysis of his short, unduly neglected Historia Gothorum confirms its 
aim as unabashed!y apologetic: the glorification of the Visigothic past, the kings, the 
conquest of the Roman world, and even—on political grounds—Leovigild’s execution 
of his rebel son Hermenegild (whom Gregory pictures as a Catholic martyr). The 
conclusion reached, that Isidore's depiction of the Visigoths as liberators of a Roman- 
oppressed Hispania and architects of peninsular unification is the main source of later 
Spanish national ideology, must, however, be received with caution, since Messmer 
fails to investigate the survival of non-Isidorian Gothic political ideas in the chronicles 
of the early Reconquest and likewise ignores Maravall, Sánchez-Albornoz, and the lit- 
erature on medieval Hispanic imperialism. Messmer disclaims the intention of pursu- 
ing his inquiry further, but surely between Gregory and Isidore, on the one hand, and 
the Renaissance humanists, on the other, there is much poorly explored terrain of 
medieval Franco-Hispanic ideological conflict that would profit from his skillful dissec- 
ton. ` 

University of Virginia C. J. Bisexo 


KING JOHN. By W. L. Warren. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1961. 
Pp. xi, 340. $6.50.) “Memorable history” as interpreted by Sellar and Yeatman agreed 
that King John was a Bad King, although Magna Carta was a Good Thing. Critical 
historians at the end of the last century began to question both these conclusions, and 
their questions have led to deeper study of the sources of John’s time by a considerable 
number of scholars. Upon the basis of this scholarship as well as the sources themselves, 
all of which he knows very thoroughly, Mr. Warren has written this book for the 
general reader. He writes extraordinarily well, and his life of King John deserves to be 
widely read both for its sound learning and its felicitous style. Precisely because it will 
be widely read and hence influential in shaping the general view of John, it is neces- 
sary to say that not everyone will be satisfied with Warren’s characterization of that 
enigmatic monarch. His King John is pre-eminently an administrator, an able and en- 
ergetic ruler who modeled himself upon his famous father, and whose failures were 
largely owing to bad luck. There were, it is admitted, flaws in his character: he was 
distrustful, fearful, capricious, nasty, and mean. But Warren plays down his cruelty 
and denies he was anything but orthodox in his religion, whereas a good case could be 
made that John was a Renaissance despot two centuries ahead of his time. John was 
unquestionably energetic, demonically so at times. Was he perhaps essentially weak 
and easily swayed by first one counselor and then another, a characteristic suggested 
by various pieces of evidence? There is much more to be said about John's counselors 
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than appears here, and the view that his alien counselors were "mercenaries" and 
"henchmen" is too generally accepted. In sum, Warren has not written the last word 
on the perennially fascinating John. He has written a good book, one which must be 
taken seriously even when one differs with it. There are few errors, the book is hand- 
somely produced, and a complete translation of Magna Carta with a commentary is 
appended. 

University of Connecticut Fren A. CAZEL, Jr. 


LA DÉMOGRAPHIE PROVENÇALE DU XII" AU XVI’ SIÈCLE, AVEC 
CHIFFRES DE COMPARAISON POUR LE XVII’ SIÈCLE. By Edouard Baratier. 
[École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI* Section. Centre de recherches historiques. 
Démographie et sociétés, Volume V.] (Paris: SE.V.P.E.N. 1961. Pp. 255.) Although 
Édouard Baratier has produced what is principally a statistical account of population 
in medieval Provence, he is acutely aware that figures, of themselves, amount to little. 
It is because he has attempted to explain demographic movements in their historical 
contexts that this work is so much better than many of the arid demographic studies in 
which one can find only figures and tables. Working with a good collection of fiscal 
and administrative records conserved in the Archives Départementales des Bouches-du- 
Rhóne, Baratier has managed to do a number of things. In the first chapter he has 
written a good account of taxation in medieval Provence and has then explained the 
value of the different tax records for estimating population. Such estimation is strewn 
with pitfalls because interpretation of the records is most difficult. One has, for exam- 
ple, to distinguish between those fiscal records that give a real count of households 
in a community and those that give a fiscal count, that is, a number of households 
derived from an evaluation of the estimated yearly wealth of a community. One also 
has to know that various classes of men were exempt from certain taxes and therefore 
would not appear on the tax rolls. Allowing for such difficulties and the relative 
paucity of records, Baratier admits that no figures on population can be more than 
approximate. Throughout the thirteenth century and into the first decade of the 
fourteenth he finds a steady rise in population, then a leveling-off period just before 
the Black Death, next a sharp decline in population that does not stop until the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and finally from 1470 on, a swift rise in population that con- 
tinues through the sixteenth century. Áccording to Baratier's figures the Black Death 
was a major physical catastrophe that had long-term, serious economic and social results. 
The figures indicate that Provence lost about 50 per cent of its population and that in 
some regions the mortality rate was as high as two-thirds. Such percentages are much 
higher than those given by scholars invesügating the population losses of England and 
Northern Europe and indicate how vast yet is the demographic no man's land of 
medieval Europe. These brief remarks have only suggested the wealth of material 
found in this book, threefourths of which consists of tables of figures. Despite its 
tedious character the book takes the only sort of approach to the study of medieval 
population that makes sense. 

University of Caltfornia, Berkeley Bryce Lyon 


ENGLISH FRIARS AND ANTIQUITY IN THE EARLY FOURTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Beryl Smalley. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1960. Pp. xvi, 398. $9.00.) 
Anyone familiar with Miss Smalley's The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages or with 
the many learned articles that she has contributed to medieval Biblical studies will be 
grateful to the friars who "ambushed" her and to the librarian of the Warburg Institute 
who encouraged the writing of this new book. Like the rest of her work it is stimulat- 
ing and delightful It has the same quality of sound and meticulous scholarship and 
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the same lightness of touch. This time she brings to life for us a group of little-known 
English friar doctors who preached and wrote between 1320 and 1350 and whose keen 
interest in classical antiquity was expressed in sermons and lectures on the Scriptures. 
For want of a better term she calls them "the classicising group." Introductory chap- 
ters describe the atmosphere of the early fourteenth century and foreunners among 
the friars, especially John of Wales and Nicholas Trivet. Of the seven friars who make 
up the core of the book, Thomas Waleys, John Ridevall, and Robert Holcot receive 
more extensive and sympathetic treatment than their successors at Cambridge or John 
Lathbury. Careful analysis of their work shows the two tendencies characteristic of the 
movement as a whole: critical scholarship evident in Waleys’ and Ridevall's com- 
mentaries on the De Civitate Dei and the tendency toward fantasy which reaches 
its flowering in the "verbal pictures" of Holcot. Concluding chapters which com- 
pare the English group with friar commentators and preachers in France and Italy 
are suggestive rather than complete. They point up differences between the classicizing 
group in England and the more self-conscious "pre-humanists" and early humanists 
in Italy and suggest some reasons why the English movement, so promising at the 
start, failed to develop into humanism. Miss Smalley's book is full of treasures for the 
classicist, historian, and student of English literature. Appendixes give charming 
extracts from the writings of the friars and from lost books and forgeries and describe 
the manuscripts that the author has found in English and continental libraries. These 
and the extensive bibliographical footnotes, acknowledging the work of American and 
European scholars, add immeasurably to the value of the book. 

Mount Holyoke College, Norma ADAMS 


WYCLIF AND THE OXFORD SCHOOLS: THE RELATION OF THE 
‘SUMMA DE ENTE’ TO SCHOLASTIC DEBATES AT OXFORD IN THE LATER 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By J. 4. Robson. [Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life 
and Thought. New Series, Volume VIII.] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1961. Pp, xiii, 268. $6.50.) The subtitle and the author’s statement that he is concerned 
only with Wyclif's formative years at Oxford give the scope of the book. For those 
more interested in the historical figure, the book's primary significance is that it shows 
how Wyclifs philosophy determined his later theology. Robson concludes that as a 
philosopher Wyclif only shone against the decadence of philosophy at Oxford in his 
day. Wyclif himself most often cited men of a previous generation, especially Thomas 
Bradwardine and Richard Fitz-Ralph; Robson examines Fitz-Ralph's philosophy in his 
"Commentary" as well as his better-known treatise. Although less space is devoted to 
Bradwardine, whose ideas have been treated elsewhere, something of the reaction to 
his De Causa Dei is shown by its influence on Thomas Buckingham. Here Robson 
has illuminated a dark period in the history of the Oxford schools. As a result, changes 
will be required even in general histories, such as in both parts of this sentence from 
the Oxford History of England volume where it is stated that the De Causa Dei 
“seems to have made little impression at the time; and when Wyclif began to teach 
at Oxford in the sixties, the brand of nominalism favoured by Ockham was still the 
prevailing trend." At the same time, one must read carefully in order not to be misled 
by the author's tendency in later discussion to use as unqualified fact points that he had 
established earlier only after careful deliberation. In the second part of the volume the 
author provides a valuable analysis of Wyclif's Summa de Ente. His ultrarealism seems 
to have been self-acquired, helped by the reading of Robert Grosseteste. The conclud. 
ing chapter shows that Wyclif's ideas in philosophy and pure theology continued to be 
discussed at Oxford until 1411, long after his controversial views had been condemned. 
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Although the author keeps to his limited theme, his book makes possible a fuller under- 
standing of the later Wyclif. 
Duke University CharLes R, Young 


PROCES DE CONDAMNATION DE JEANNE D’ARC. Volume I. Edited by 
Pierre Tisset, with the assistance of Yvonne Lanhers. (Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck 
for the Société de l'Histoire de France, Fondation du Département des Vosges. 1960. 
Pp. xxx, 441, 6 plates. 36 new fr.) 'The personality of Jeanne d'Arc has perennial sig- 
nificance for the cultural life of France. Not merely an episode in French history, 
Jeanne has become a mirror in which Frenchmen attempt to see the true identity of 
France. It is appropriate, therefore, for each generation of French historians to make 
available to its contemporaries the documents for her life. Chief among those are the 
records from her trial and condemnation in 1431. Since modern times, critical editions 
of the documents of this trial have been produced by Jules Quicherat in 1841 and 
by Pierre Champion in 1920. Numerous translations, as well as a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of an important manuscript, continue to appear. Records of the trial consist of the 
official proceedings drawn up in Latin some four years afterward and the original min- 
utes taken in French during the trial, which served as the basis for the official version. 
The present editors have followed the example of Quicherat and Champion by printing 
the official Latin proceedings at the top of the page and the French minutes at the 
bottom. In effect this edition represents a slight refinement over that of Champion. 
Because no new manuscripts of significance have been found since the time of Quicherat, 
the text is substantially without alteration. T'he editors follow Champion in recording 
the variants of the three major manuscripts, but because these three were all notarized 
copies, the variations are insignificant. Apart from corrections of typographical errors 
and improvements of orthography and paragraphing, the only original contribution 
to Champion's edition has been the filling in of a small initial gap in the French min- 
utes from an inferior manuscript. This manuscript was known to both Quicherat and 
Champion, but not included in their editions. Following Champion's example, a second 
volume containing an annotated translation in modern French is planned. Perhaps in 
these notes they will have opportunity to describe recent scholarship and even make 
contributions to the critical history of Jeanne d'Arc. 

Johns Hopkins University Jonn W. BALDWIN 


REFORMATIO SIGISMUNDI: BEITRÄGE ZUM VERSTÄNDNIS EINER RE- 
FORMSCHRIFT DES FÜNFZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERTS. By Lothar Graf zu 
Dohna. [Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für Geschichte, Number 4.] (Göt- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1960. Pp. 217. DM 21.) Since its appearance in 1439, 
the Reformatio Sigismundi has attracted widespread attention, particularly in times of 
revolutionary ferment. The recent interpretations of it as a revolutionary broadside reflect- 
ing the class struggles of the late Middle Ages by Marxist and Leninist historians has 
done much to arouse interest in this most significant reform pamphlet of the fifteenth 
century. Feeling that no Weltanschauung or ideology should be used as a starting point 
in evaluating the importance of the Reformato, Dohna insists that the document be 
permitted to speak for itself. This, he feels, is now possible since Heinrich Koller of 
Vienna discovered a manuscript designated as “N,” the best copy of the nonextant 
original in Weimar in 1952. On the basis of a thorough examination and a collation 
of the printed editions and manuscripts, and by an exegetical approach which attempts 
to interpret each part of the Reformatio in the light of the entire work and the whole 
in the light of each part, Dohna comes to conclusions that must be given careful con- 
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sideration by historians of the period. He concludes that the author, whom he cannot 
identify by name, probably a secular priest of an imperial city in southwest Germany, 
was a conservative reformer, not a radical revolutionist. To illustrate the conservative 
character of the Reformatio, Dohna selects for examination passages that traditionally 
have been considered revolutionary and leaves for a fuller, subsequent treatment state- 
ments that obviously are conservative. For example, he interprets the phrase, "slach 
jedermann zue" (let everyone lay on), as “let everyone join,” the meaning commonly 
implied in the fifteenth century when no object of the laying on is mentioned or in- 
ferred. He gives numerous excerpts from the German literature of that period in which 
the phrase is used in the sense of joining and calls attention to the context in which 
there is no reference to an object to be attacked or a call for the rising of the masses. 
Although it is difficult to evaluate Dohn's findings without having available a copy of 
manuscript “N” or Koller's forthcoming edition of the Reformatio, his well-reasoned 
analysis and thorough documentation warrant the belief that this revision will have 
a considerable impact on our treatment of movements for reform in the fifteenth 
century. 

Ohio State University Haroro J. GRIMM 


Modern 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF LAND LAW. By A. W. B. Simp- 
son. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. xx, 276. $4.00.) This volume was 
written on the suggestion of the Board of the Faculty of Law at Oxford University to 
replace Holdsworth’s Historical Introduction to the Land Law (1927), and like Holds- 
worth’s is intended primarily for the use of undergraduate students of law. Simpson and 
Holdsworth agree that the best way of learning the doctrines of land law is to study 
their history, for the continuity of the law has not been seriously disturbed by the vari- 
ous acts of Parliament, even if we include those that went into effect on January 1, 
1961. Simpson, however, believes that it is better for the student to learn what the law 
is and then to study its history, and here he differs from Holdsworth. Simpson's vol- 
ume will be of considerable value to students of law. The author's hope, however, that 
it will “prove useful to pure historians" calls for comment. The historian will find here 
much that is familiar: the varieties of feudal tenure, the Assizes of Henry II, "De 
Donis,” the complexities of medieval conveyancing, the Statute of Uses, and so on 
through Stuart and Hanoverian times. There is also in this volume much that the 
“pure historian" will find unfamiliar, but that he will be glad to learn. Unfortunately 
the author has not made it easy to proceed from the known to the unknown. In tracing 
the evolution through the centuries of this usage or that doctrine, the author has not 
related them clearly to the general course of constitutional history. His sentences, more- 
over, are surcharged with legal terms. To grasp their meaning the neophyte must 
constantly reread preceding paragraphs and pages. One thinks of Maitland, a lawyer, . 
too, but with the art of making matters clear to the lay mind on first reading. Another 
difficulty of Simpson's book, a minor one perhaps, is his overlong paragraphs. One of 
two and one-half pages has been found. To be sure, the land law of England is not 
easy to learn. In its heyday it was called "an incomprehensible mysterv," and perhaps 
the lawyers helped to keep it so. And despite a century and more of remedial legisla- 
tion, the goal of "simple, cheap conveyancing with certainty of title" (Simpson's words) 
has not yet been attained. 

Boston University W. O. AULT 
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A LIFE OF JOHN COLET, D.D., DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S AND FOUNDER OF 
ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL, WITH AN APPENDIX OF SOME OF HIS ENGLISH 
WRITINGS. By ]. H. Lupton. (Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String Press, 1961. Pp. xiv, 323. 
$6.50.) Appreciation of Dean Colet’s character, ideas, and work found their first 
memorable expression in the sketch by Erasmus, 1521, still the main source of all 
subsequent biographies and for this very reason a text to be treated with caution. 
Knights life (1724) added little. Seebohm’s The Oxford Reformers of 1498 (1867), 
which became a minor classic, was the first serious attempt to describe Colet’s role in the 
intellectual and religious milieu of early Tudor England. His book was followed by 
Lupton's indispensable editions and translations of Colet's writings in seven volumes 
published between 1867 and 1876, and by Lupton's biography (1887) now reprinted 
from the second edition (1909). Lupton, who spent most of his life as surmaster of 
Colet's famous foundation, St. Paul's School, produced what is still the standard edition 
of More's Utopia and the best account of Colet. It is an unmistakably Victorian biog- 
raphy, for better or for worse. It gives us what facts could be learned and makes clear 
why Colet was a notable figure. Marriott's shorter biography (1933) did not supersede 
Lupton's. Reissue of this work, long out of print, is therefore welcome, though it would 
have been more useful had a list of recent studies been appended. Important con- 
tributions have been made since 1945, and more are expected. Two letters from Ficino 
to Colet have turned up (Bibl d’Humanisme et Renaissance, XIV [Mar. 1952], 122- 
23); an edition of Colet's marginalia to Ficino's Epistolae is promised (Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc, LXXIV [Dec. 1959], 537n.). Lupton's book needs to be revised and supple- 
mented, but until someone does this thoroughly or writes a new biography we must be 
glad Lupton's is again available. More urgently needed, however, are editions of 
Colet's texts. If new ones are not to be made, let us hope some publisher will reprint 
Lupton's editions. 

Haverford College Craic R. THOMPSON 


ELIZABETH I AND THE UNITY OF ENGLAND. By Joel Hurstfield. [Teach 
Yourself History Library.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1960. Pp. ix, 226. $2.50.) 
Professor Hurstfield has produced a work of insight and condensation in which the 
limitations are primarily those imposed by size and purpose, for Elizabeth I and the 
Unity of England belongs to a series in which biography becomes the vehicle for the 
presentation and comprehension of selected epochs of history. The portrait of the 
Queen seems a little too pat, the picture of the age a little too tidy and neatly reasoned, 
but in a book so short the nuances have had to be sacrificed. Even so, not all readers will 
accept without reservation the picture of Gloriana as a paragon monopolizing the 
secret of political wisdom and constraining hotheaded soldiers and muddleheaded 
ministers who, if left to their own devices, would have destroyed what the Queen held 
most:dear—the unity of England. Elizabeth emerges as the grande politique of her 
age, the political genius of constructive conservatism, always pliable, never doctrinaire, 
constantly wary of ideologies but always mindful of her single goal which she ap- 
proached through many and devious means. That goal was peace and prosperity in 
which all subjects of the realm might share. If Hurstfield has somewhat overstated 
the case for Elizabeth, he has at least balanced it by a perceptive study of the Qucen 
in old age—the tragic image of a ruler still loved but increasingly out of touch with 
reality. The magic of a virgin queen four hundred years dead has not diminished, 
and Hurstfield has sketched with marvelous economy a precise and vital picture of the 
monarch and the age that bears her name. 

Northwestern University Lacey BALDWIN SMITH 
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SIR ARTHUR INGRAM, C. 1565-1642: A STUDY OF THE ORIGINS OF AN 
ENGLISH LANDED FAMILY. By Anthony F. Upton. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1961. Pp. 274. $5.60.) This excellent book adds another to the growing list of de- 
tailed studies of early Stuart politics. Since Sir Arthur Ingram’s political career lasted 
nearly forty years and since he was the confidant of major politicians from Robert 
Cecil to Wentworth, a political biography of the man illuminates a variety of problems 
in Stuart politics and administration. While not himself a major politician, Ingram is in 
many senses more interesting and more important to the historian than many of his 
better-known contemporaries. In the first place he was a strikingly successful practi- 
tioner of politics. Of obscure origin, relying solely upon native ability, he won succes- 
sively the full confidence of Robert Cecil, of the Howards, of Cranfield, and, for a 
time, of Wentworth, and ended his days an ardent Puritan member of the Long Parlia- 
ment, engaged in raising money for the parliamentary cause. Secondly, he was able to 
make a great fortune out of politics and to use these funds to found a great landed 
family. The fullness of the records and Upton’s skillful use of them enable him to 
examine Ingram in both aspects of his career in considerable detail. Ingram's peculiar 
political talents were displayed in his role as liaison between court and city, the 
arranger of loans, the negotiator of contracts, and ultimately the great "fixer" of the 
Stuart court. A large part of his own fortune seems to have come from the "cuts" 
and commissions he collected as middleman rather than from direct participation in 
the various tax farms or monopolies with which he was connected. His role in both 
the government's fiscal schemes and in the private finances of major courtiers reveals 
the day-by-day functioning of Stuart court politics. The picture presented goes far to 
justify the Stuarts’ most bitter critics. The desperate fiscal condition of James’s govern- 
ment pushed considerations of public policy aside and opened the way for such shame- 
lessly greedy self-seekers as Ingram and his kind. Although the resulting collapse of 
political morality was at its worst under James, it was too deeply rooted to be effec- 
tively overcome by Charles’s reforming regime. At any rate this methodical and 
detailed study in Stuart politics will have to be taken fully into account in any recon- 
sideration of the backgrounds of the Civil War. This is a valuable book, not only as the 
biography of a significant figure but also as an illuminating study of political practice 
in a centrally important epoch. It is only slightly marred by a failure to fill in the 
Ingram family scene. 

Haverford College WArLLACE T. MacCarrrey 


THE CROWN AND THE MONEY MARKET, 1603-1640. By Robert Ashton. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. xvi, 223. $4.00.) One of the subsidiary 
problems of Stuart fiscal history is the methods by which the Treasury raised funds 
both in anticipation of current revenues and in longer term loans. There was no money 
market in the modern sense to take up Treasury bills and bond issues, but there were 
individual men of wealth, the corporation of London, and syndicates of monied men 
who could be induced by royal favors, rewards, and privileges to lend to the crown. 
This volume is a study of the arrangements by which anticipations and loans were 
raised. It seems to surprise the author that practices in use since the Middle Ages 
such as the assignment of tallies continued to be used. The Tudors had relied heavily 
upon this device; the Stuarts made certain modifications to suit their times. The cor- 
poration of London was counted upon both for direct loans and for the guaranty of 
loans made by individuals and the livery companies. The chapter on the corporation's 
dealing in crown lands after 1627 to pay off loans which it had guaranteed is par- 
ticularly valuable. The greatest reliance of the Treasury was placed upon the syndicates 
of financiers who, in return for the farms of revenues such as the farms of the customs, 
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advanced very large sums, both in short- and long-term loans. The story of the rela- 
tions of the crown and the customs farmers, already told from several viewpoints is 
given a new slant and naturally occupies a central place in the study. James I was not 
a lovable character, and Charles I was thoroughly untrustworthy. Yet one comes away 
from this volume with the feeling that the author is too much influenced by the still 
fashionable (but now old) Whig interpretation of the early Stuarts and their policies. 
He views them from the standpoint of the Revolution of 1688 instead of trying to 
understand them in terms of their own social and economic milieu. Curiously enough 
he occasionally adds to the evidence that if the early Stuarts were neither very wise 
nor very good and often were served by utterly corrupt ministers, James and Charles 
were at least fumbling about for ways of doing the best that could be done to govern 
a society whose members were mostly on the make and who would not support with 
any adequacy the monarchy that tried to rule them. Ashton's superior tone reinforces 
his Whig prejudices to mar the excellence of his monograph. 

University of Illinois F. C. Derz 


THE TOBACCO ADVENTURE TO RUSSIA: ENTERPRISE, POLITICS, AND 
DIPLOMACY IN THE QUEST FOR A NORTHERN MARKET FOR ENGLISH 
COLONIAL TOBACCO, 1676-1722. By Jacob M. Price. [Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, New Series, Volume LI, Part 1.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1961. 
Pp. 120. $2.75.) This is an excellent case study of the vigorous entrepreneurial activity 
that marked the England of William III and Queen Anne. In 1698 a syndicate of 
London merchants, taking advantage of Peter the Great's visit to England, acquired a 
contract for the sole importation of English tobacco into Russia. By painstaking but 
imaginative use of a wide variety of sources, Price has reconstructed the detailed 
story of this "adventure," illuminating the relations among the various cliques of 
London merchants, the connections between the merchants and the government and 
between the government and its diplomatic representatives abroad. The result is a 
lively account of how one section of the business community operated in London busi- 
ness circles, in Parliament (where it had as its representatives not just lobbyists but 
full-fledged members), in the Baltic trade, and, through its Moscow agent, in the Russia 
of Peter the Great. For the economic historian and the American colonial expert the 
opening and closing chapters on the northern trade in tobacco may be the most signifi- 
cant sections. Others may be more interested in the relations between England and a 
primitive Russia emerging from barbarism. I was impressed by the way Price has 
brought the whole episode alive by thorough biographical research. The individual 
merchants involved are not faceless anonymities: almost all of the men engaged in the 
tobacco contract have been indentified, the ramifications of their business activities have 
been traced, and the more important personal relationships among them indicated. 
Price's term for them is the "new gang," as distinct from the "old gang" in control 
of the East India and other established companies, and the "American gang" promi- 
nent in the various branches of the transatlantic trade. The Russian tobacco contract 
was only one of a number of important ventures undertaken by the "new gang." Many 
of them were also founders of the Bank of England and of the "New" East India Com- 
pany chartered in 1698. Thanks to this informative and important piece of research we 
now have a much sharper picture of English commercial capitalism on the threshold 
of the eighteenth century. 

College of Wooster | ROBERT WALCOTT 


THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. By John Carswell. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 314. $5.50.) Fifty years ago W. R. Scott in his three-volume 
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magnum opus on English, Scottish, and Irish Joint Stock Companies gave us the first 
really detailed study of the South Sea Company and the bubble it helped to blow. 
Since then the subject has received scant attention from economic historians, while the 
only researches into the interplay between politics and business during the years of 
boom and bust are embodied in an unpublished London M.A. thesis by Eric Wagstaff 
(1934) and in J. H. Plumb’s first volume on Sir Robert Walpole (1956). No academic 
specializations or limited purposes fence in Mr. Carswell’s range of treatment. His 
comprehensive aim is to reveal the "unity of economic with general political and so 
cial history” in the South Sea story; to regard the bubble year as “fatal end” and 
“culmination of the intensely active period in our history” which he calls “the Commer- 
cial Revolution”; to present the central melodrama in great detail with a full cast— 
about four hundred names appear in the index—of villains, eccentrics, and fools, of 
self-made or self-making men, of rival political or business groups fighting for power 
and conscious that business support, essential to political success, must be paid for; and 
finally to insist that the bursting of the bubble led to a “pause” that lasted fifty years, 
a "stability of arrest," a “temporary stunting of enterprise" which prevented the Com- 
mercial and Industrial Revolutions from “shading” into each other. For this ambitious 
project Carswell has scoured the great central manuscript and printed collections and 
tracked some of his characters down through a mass of local provincial materials. He 
tells his story well, often with a skilled dramatic touch, at times in unnecessary detail. 
Yet apart from the political insights and motivations, the essentials of the account do 
not differ greatly from those presented by Scott, and the forty pages devoted to Parlia- 
ment's punishment of the "bad guys" become tiresome, even nauseating. References to 
sources have been kept to a minimum to such an extent that they might well have 
been dispensed with, since few of them can be checked outside London or a very 
large library. 1 did run down four references to an article and found three of them 
defective or wrong. Since Scott's account is described as "in some respects incorrect," 
it is disappointing to find that the only error actually pointed out is a slip of one day 
in the date of a meeting and the attribution of a speech to the wrong man. On one 
item Scott and Carswell disagree. For the rest, I find it impossible to accept the judg- 
ment that John Law was “one of the greatest economic and financial minds this coun- 
try has produced." As for the "pause" and the fanciful speculation as to what might 
have happened had it been avoided—Seven Years War armies using machine guns 
and steam-driven ironclads, Gray writing his Elegy to the distant rattle of a threshing 
machine, and "Dr. Johnson holding forth in his compartment as the Edinburgh train 
belches smoke and thunders across the countryside"—my marginal comment is not 
quotable. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota Hersert HEATON 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF EDMUND BURKE. Volume III, JULY 1774-JUNE 
1778. Edited by George H. Guttridge. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. 
xxv, 478. $12.00.) Nearly half of the letters in this volume are published for the first 
time; they were written in the four years from July 1774 to June 1778 and illustrate 
chiefly Burke’s relations with his patron, Rockingham, and with the citizens of Bris- 
tol. He was elected to serve that constituency in the House of Commons in the general 
election in 1774 and sat for it until the next such election in 1780. These were frustrat- 
ing years for both Burke and Rockingham. Rockingham and his party could not de- 
cide just how they ought to oppose a war that seemed to have the support of both the 
King and of an overwhelming majority of the people, and leaders of the groups 
opposing the ministers did not agree among themselves. Burke took pride in his elec- 
tion for Bristol, but he soon found that his new constituents demanded services he was 
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not always inclined to render and attention to local interests he was sometimes not in a 
position to give, He addressed a letter to them in which he tried to make clear that a 
member’s first obligation was to the general interests of the nation rather than to the 
particular constituency that elected him. When he insisted on following his own 
judgment on legislation relating to Ireland, contrary to the views of some of the leading 
citizens of Bristol concerning the interests of their community, it was clear that the 
breach with his constituents could not be healed. Burke understood by 1778 that if he 
was to remain in the House of Commons it would be necessary to find another seat. 
The alliance of France with the rebelling colonies convinced the followers of Rock- 
ingham in the same year that the time had come to advocate independence for the 
North American provinces. The death of Chatham that year, while speaking in oppo- 
sition to a motion for independence, opened the way for cooperation with his follow- 
ers. The last letters in this volume indicate the breaking of a new day. The introduc- 
tion and the editorial apparatus are adequate and facilitate the use of the letters. 
Duke University W. 'T. LAPRADE 


GLADSTONE-GORDON CORRESPONDENCE, 1851-1896: SELECTIONS FROM 
THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF A BRITISH PRIME MINISTER AND A 
COLONIAL GOVERNOR. Edited with introductions by Paul Knaplund. [Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, Volume LI, Part 4.] (Phila- 
delphia: the Society. 1961. Pp. 116. $2.50.) Readers of Morley and Magnus will not find 
news of Gladstone here. The distinguished author's primary intention is supplying 
letters concerning colonial administration from 1861 to 1890. These describe New 
Brunswick, the West Indies, Mauritius, the Fiji Islands, Australasia, and Ceylon. A 
text of 103 double-columned pages includes letters partly in print elsewhere and trun- 
cates letters not in print elsewhere. Pages of comment on England note Disraeli’s 
Jewishness in strong language and the delay of Gordon’s peerage by a disgruntled 
colonialist. Most colonial pages describe the Fiji Islands. 

Oberlin College Barry McGrirr 


STRAFFORD IN IRELAND, 1633-41: A STUDY IN ABSOLUTISM. By Hugh F. 
Kearney. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1959. Pp. xviii, 294. $7.00.) This book’s 
charm is that it is so unromantic. Strafford’s lord deputyship of Ireland is examined 
solely in light of the evidence, with no attempt to justify it by, or use it to justify, his 
English standing as a great “statesman of the lost cause.” The results are rather sur- 
prising. Kearney does not deal with debunking, but the familiar picture of the selfless 
agent of the king, who brought even the great earl of Cork to heel and divested him 
of illegally grabbed properties, is dimmed by the demonstration that Strafford himself, 
by 1640, "had become a planter with great estates in Ireland and formed part of the 
same group he had so bitterly criticized on his arrival in 1633.” Even more blurred 
is the figure of the creative administrator whose policy, were it not for hugely adverse 
fate, might well have brought progress and enlightenment to that benighted island. In- 
stead we have the story of a tough colonial governor, backed by unsurpassed authority, 
burdened with no tender concern for the older colonial hands or, less still, for the 
natives, and determined to force apparent chaos into seemly order. Strafford, of course, 
was a man with ability and ideals. The story, nevertheless, recounts his failure, which 
was due largely to his own character; as Kearney makes quite clear, the failure happened 
in Ireland, was in terms of Irish conditions that could neither be decreed away nor bluntly 
forced aside, and did not need the intervention of the Civil War to explain it. It was, 
moreover, a complete political, economic, and religious failure. 'The policy of "thorough," 
as is here shown, involved very little innovation. It depended on Strafford's manner and 
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authority. There was practically no legacy. About a quarter of the book is devoted to a 
study of the Irish Parliament of 1634. The degree to which that murky tangle is resolved 
proves that Namier's method will work even in Ireland and that Kearney is a first- 
rate historian. 

Harvard University Jonn V. KELLEHER 


EUROPE 


THE RENAISSANCE IDEA OF WISDOM. By Eugene F. Rice, Jr. [Harvard His- 
torical Monographs, Number 37.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1958. 
Pp. ix, 220. $4.75.) Three things, according to the author, happened to the public con- 
cept of wisdom in the years from 1350 to 1600. It was secularized, that is, wisdom 
came to be thought of once more, as it had been in Cicero's time, as primarily a knowl- 
edge of nature, man, and virtue and also a knowledge of "divine things," in contradis- 
tinction to the medieval conception of wisdom as a knowledge either of divine things 
alone or of divine things mainly. It was humanized, that is, wisdom came to be thought 
of once more, as it had been before the rise of Christianity, as something that a man 
can acquire by his own efforts, through reason and in some cases through faith, and not 
only (as with St. Augustine) by the grace of God alone. Its ethical role was restored, 
that is, wisdom came to be thought of, as in classical times, as involving not only 
theoretical knowledge, but probity in conduct as well. The author admits that the 
new view of wisdom did not prevail universally. In fact, both "new and traditianal 
definitions of wisdom were even advanced by the same man." Moreover, an abortive 
effort was made to equate wisdom with exclusively selfish prudence, as in Valla's De 
Voluptate and in Machiavelli’s Prince. Leonardo da Vinci was among the defenders 
of the conception of wisdom against this kind of belief. Rice's grasp of the voluminous 
primary sources, in the original languages, is thorough and perceptive, Although he 
seems more at home among the Italian and French thinkers, he does justice to the 
contributions of Erasmus and Luther. His judgment that the new conception of wisdom 
became predominant is difficult to appraise without a careful examination of the con- 
trary evidence, but he makes out a good case on the basis of the affirmative evidence 
with his occasional frank citation of the negative cases giving reason to believe that he 
has correctly evaluated both sides. 

Washington, D. C. WILLIAM GERBER 


PROPAGANDA E PENSIERO POLITICO IN FRANCIA DURANTE LE 
GUERRE DI RELIGIONE. Volume I (1559-1572). By Vittorio de Caprariis. [Biblioteca 
Storica, New Series, Number 7.] (Naples: Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane. 1959. Pp. vi, 
489.) In 1928, when J. W. Allen's authoritative History of Political Thought in the 
Sixteenth Century appeared, he commented upon the very large number of political 
tracts and pamphlets, mostly anonymous, produced in France between 1559 and 1594. 
He believed them to be of tbe greatest significance and remarked that no complete 
study of them existed, nor even an approximately complete list. By 1960, when a 
further printing of Allen's book appeared, this challenge to historical research: was 
accepted and met in this volume; the complete work will undoubtedly prove of funda- 
mental importance among histories of propaganda and political theory. In this initial 
volume the author covers the years 1559-1572, up to the awful moment of St. Bartholo- 
mew which spawned prolonged violence and loosed a flood of political pamphlets. 
It is worthy of note that this undertaking began as a preparation for full understanding 
of the greatest and most powerful sixteenth-century political thinker, Jean Bodin. It 
has been ten years in the making, even as Bodin’s own masterpiece, the Six Livres de 
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la République (1576) was the consummation of his enterprise and labor through the 
decade following the publication in 1566 of his Methodus ad facilem historiarum cog- 
nıtonem. We are given chapters packed with insistent detail of action and argument, 
yet we view as on a large canvas a great historical movement decisive for the shape of 
political construction and theory in France and the Western world for centuries to 
come. Ánonymous tracts numbering 110 are listed in a special index; a full chapter of 
50 pages makes a decided contribution to the subject of tolerance, its theorists, and 
its political practitioners, and gives discriminating attention to Michel de L’Höpital. 
The pages are thick with notes and exact references. The author has aimed to examine 
all the sources; his research has been unflagging and solid, his insight keen, his analy- 
sis and interpretation not polemical, but judicial. Judging from the quality of this first 
volume, we may expect the next to give us a masterly historical study of Bodin's major 
work. 


Duke University Ernest W. NELSON 


THE POLITICAL TESTAMENT OF CARDINAL RICHELIEU: THE SIGNIFI- 
CANT CHAPTERS AND SUPPORTING SELECTIONS. Translated by Henry Bertram 
Hill. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. rg6r. Pp. xx, 128. $3.75.) Like the 
Mémotres of Louis XIV; the Political Testament of Cardinal Richelieu was intended for 
the edification and instruction of the king who must carry on after the death of the 
author. Curiously enough, both works were probably dictated to a secretary or scribes 
who later polished and submitted completed drafts to the author for corrections, and 
both were not put into the form usually presented in print until after the deaths of the 
“writers.” The circumstances of composition, once they are understood, neither detract 
from the value of the book nor lessen our appreciation of their authors. In the Political 
Testament we see a superbly competent statesman's estimate of the problems confront- 
ing royal government, followed by wise comments upon the best policies to be adopted. 
It would be folly to pretend that Richelieu's words offer political advice of universal 
application, but anyone somewhat familiar with seventeenth-century France will find 
in them the wisdom and insight warranting the reputation of the author and, at the 
same time, will deepen his understanding of the period in which Richelieu trod the 
stage. Hill has prepared an excellent translation of the more important parts of 
the Political Testament; his notes are clear, concise, informative, and accurate, and his 
short introduction will provide students who wish to delve into the French original 
with an indication of the road that is open to them. For those who cannot read French, 
this little book offers a window to the mind of the redoubtable Richelieu. 

University of Minnesota Joan B. Worr 


LE JANSÉNISME EN LORRAINE, 1640-1789. By René Taveneaux. [Bibliothéque 
de la Société d'Histoire ecclésiastique de la France.] (Paris: Librairie J. Vrin. 1960. Pp. 
759.) This massive study with its more than seven hundred tightly packed and care- 
fully documented pages no doubt exhausts the topic of Jansenism in Lorraine. René 
Taveneaux, sensitive to the regional variations within his country in a way that no 
foreigner can ever be, traces the history of Jansenism in Lorraine to show what was 
special and unique about it. Lorraine was an intellectual as well as a commercial cross- 
roads, and it received and nurtured its own Jansenism very early. The theological 
phase was stronger and lasted longer there than elsewhere. Scholarly disputation based 
on Jansenist assumptions marked life in the associated monastic establishments that 
dotted the entire duchy. But Jansenism had also another, more popular life. Infiltrating 
the seminaries and infusing catechisms and sermons, its teachings on grace, predestina- 
tion, and penitence filtered down through the secular clergy into the rural faithful who 
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rather lived than understood or analyzed the principles of Jansenism. This rural prov- 
ince did not see the convulsions and ecstasies that agitated a section of the Paris 
bourgeoisie, nor did it experience until very late the collective Richerist movement of 
the lower clergy against episcopal authority. The appel comme d'abus was rare, because 
the curés in Lorraine had enjoyed a traditional independence and because several 
prelates during the early eighteenth century were themselves Jansenists, When these 
prelates died and when the general repression of democratic Richerism was extended to 
Lorraine after 1730, Jansenism there went underground and became more like the 
movement elsewhere. It confronted and resisted the aristocratic hardening within the 
Church and was assimilated to more general class and ideological movements for 
which the abbé Grégotre was the spokesman. When the Revolution came, Jansenists 
would accept and approve the Civil Constitution. It is not enough simply to call this 
study sound. The author’s energy and devotion, his knowledge of theology and of 
society, are all admirable. And yet one can but wonder what more than a “useful” 
local study might have emerged had Taveneaux asked other questions. It is worth 
knowing that Jansenism in Lorraine existed and was different. But this knowledge does 
not in itself much enlighten us on the general and important questions about how 
religious change affected and was affected by other forms of change in society. 
Princeton University Davi» D. Bren 


DER PASCH-GRAF ALEXANDER VON BONNEVAL, 1675-1747. By Heinrich 
Benedikt. (Graz-Köln: Hermann Böhlaus Nachf. 1959. Pp. 216. DM 14.50.) Heinrich 
Benedikt, a Viennese historian, has presented a compact and well-documented biography 
of Claude Alexandre Comte de Bonneval, a colorful though controversial French 
soldier of fortune. During the War of the Spanish Succession, Bonneval left the serv- 
ice of his native France to join the army of Prince Eugene of Austria and soon became 
his best general. Bonneval was acquainted with such famous persons as Leibniz, Féne- 
lon, Cardinal Dubois, Montesquieu, and Voltaire. While popular in court and intellec- 
tual circles, his hot temper gained him many enemies. After losing favor with Prince 
Eugene, and being imprisoned for a year, in 1729, he offered his services to the Otto- 
man Sadrazam Topal Osman Pasha and played an important role in the moderniza- 
tion of the Ottoman army. He was converted to Islam and is known in Turkish 
history as Kumbaraci Ahmet Pasha. As a strategist for the Ottoman army, he con- 
tributed to Ottoman victories against Austria, but he later was able to prevent the 
Sultan's joining Austria's enemies. He considered Russia and not Austria the chief 
antagonist. Although the Marquis de Villeneuve, the French ambassador to the Porte, 
considered him a renegade, Bonneval strengthened French influence in Turkey. He 
was a close friend of the Francophile Said Efendi, who had accompanied his father, 
Yirmisekiz Chelebi Mehmet Efendi on his famous mission to Paris. Bonneval lost 
favor with the Sultan for a short time, but made a comeback. His wish to retire in 
France remained unfulfilled. He died and is buried in Istanbul. While French, Turkish, 
and other sources have been consulted, the main value of this study lies in the author's 
exploitation of hitherto largely unused Austrian archival materials. There are many 
references to records kept by Austrian officials who watched the activities of the 
rencgade-adventurer. This work is also useful to the student as a source for diplo- 
matic history, especially about developments in Austria, France, Russia, Sweden, and 
the Ottoman Empire. | 
American University Kran4« K. Key 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY IN FRANCE SINCE THE REVOLUTION: 
AN ESSAY IN THE HISTORY OF POPULATION. By Wesley D. Camp. (New 
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York: Bookman Associates. 1961. Pp. 203. $7.50.) By an analysis of demographic statis- 
tics, this work attempts to discern changing patterns in the age structure of the French 
population through marriage formation and dissolution and the productivity of mar- 
riages in France since the Revolution and to relate these to the social environment. 
Regional variations are noted, and French trends are compared with those in other 
Western European countries. Camp relies mainly upon censuses and vital statistics 
collected by the Bureau de la Statistique Générale since 1799 and by the Institut Na- 
tional de la Statistique et des Études Economiques, but he has also consulted many 
specialized studies listed in a long critical bibliography. The text is interspersed with 
forty-five statistical tables and illustrated by forty-seven graphs, age pyramids, and 
maps showing marriage practices in France by departments, The statistical data is 
clearly presented and closely documented. The explanation of these changing family pat- 
terns is generally reasonable, but sometimes seems to need further substantiation. Since 
there are few historical studies of marriage and the family in France, Camp's conclu- 
sions will be of interest to both historians and sociologists. He finds that although 
divorce in France is much less frequent than in the United States or Austria, the divorce 
rate has risen steadily since the divorce law of 1884 as the result of greater urbanization, 
industrialization, and secularization. The rate of marriage and the average duration of 
marriage in France, however, have increased, and the number of children affected by 
divorce is a very small percentage of the total number of children in France. Although 
reliable vital statistics are lacking for much of the eighteenth century, he believes that 
the decline in the French birth rate is not attributable to the French Revolution, but 
had begun by the third quarter of the eighteenth century as the result of social and 
economic conditions. Contrary to Le Play's thesis, the inheritance laws of the Revolu- 
tion were not a primary factor in this decline, and the divorce legislation of the Revolu- 
tion was insignificant in its effects, Today French reproduction rates exceed those of 
West Germany and England, and the average size of the French family is larger than 
in the 1920's, to a considerable extent because of the expanded family allowance laws 
of 1939 and 1946. Illegitimate births in France declined somewhat in the twentieth 
century and are not among the highest in Europe. Among France's greatest social prob- 
lems are abortions, frequent among married women, and mortality of infants, women 
in childbirth, and men over forty. Camp concludes that French family patterns since 
the Revolution have shown great consistency, except for the war periods of the twentieth 
century, and even after these recovery was rapid. Marriage and the family have gained 
in strength, and France is not the "degenerate" nation that some have thought it to be. 
State University College, New Paltz, New York EveLYyN M. Acoma 


LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS OF NAPOLEON. Volume I, THE RISE TO 
POWER. Selected and translated by John Eldred Howard. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. xxxiv, 540. $8.80.) One acquires differing conceptions of Napo- 
leon, according to the sources read. There is the Napoleon of the memoirs, presented 
with partisan adulation or hatred; the Napoleon of the printed correspondence, the 
eloquent, insatiable calculator, the dreamer of grand empire who was yet attentive to 
detail; and the Napoleon of the marginal notations on the manuscript reports and dis- 
patches, the indefatigable administrator. Several editors, notably Lady Mary Loyd and 
J. M. Thompson, have attempted to bring the educated English and American reader 
closer to the "true" Napoleon by printing some of his letters in translation. The most 
recent attempt along this line, initiated by John Eldred Howard, is by far the best. In 
this first volume of a four-volume project, he prints in chronological order translations of 
750 letters that carry Napoleon from the early years through the Treaty of Amiens. The 
letters are selected so that "no significant aspect of his life" is neglected, and "a proper 
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balance between the important and the secondary” is maintained. With rare exceptions, 
each letter is complete, and the omissions, when they occur, are usually indicated. The 
literal and vigorous translation communicates the powerful impact of the original 
French, The letters are divided into sections, "The Early Years," "Italy," "Egypt," "Bru- 
maire," "Marengo," "Lunéville and Amiens," and each section is prefaced by an im- 
peccably impartial narrative note which places the correspondence in context. How well 
the volume will succeed in communicating the "true" Napoleon to the general reader is 
uncertain, for it is only a selection, but it is a valiant try. 

Duke University Hanorp T. PARKER 


ASSIMILATION AND ASSOCIATION IN FRENCH COLONIAL THEORY, 
1890-1914. By Raymond F. Betts. [Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, Number 
604.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 224. $5.00.) Mr. Betts has 
chosen to relate the theoretical arguments concerning French colonial policy during a 
rather arbitrarily selected period. Though Leroy-Beaulieu (1874) makes a surreptitious 
appearance, no good reason is adduced for excluding the debates of the eighties or, for 
that matter, those of an earlier period. Within these limits, the book reviews a good 
many writings in terms of “X said thus, and Y said go... .” It shows how, from a gen- 
erally assimilationist consensus, opinion shifted (largely under pressure of experience in 
the field) to evolutionist and associationist views, and the part played in this change by 
ethical and sociological arguments. It also makes clear the relatively unimportant role 
of economic considerations, invoked to justify less rational or more particular urges. 
Long on exposition, the book is short on criticism. It fails to follow up or discuss the 
arguments it echoes, or to clarify the political and ideological position of protagonists in 
the debate and the background of the debate itself. We are left wondering how the 
ideas at issue were applied and to what effect; what the relation was (if any) between 
theory, colonial conditions, and the wider field of national and international affairs; 
and what the role of colonial endeavor might be as adjunct, derivative, or alternative 
of military (and other) ambitions. Although some of Betts's best pages concern Gallieni 
and Lyautey, whose verve saves them from the prevailing dreariness, he pays too little 
attention to soldiers' part in the debate, whether in terms of pragmatic method, or of 
Gesta Dei per Francos. A reference to Psichari might be in order here, also to Alfred de 
Tarde, among the first to recognize and approve the "Far West" character of North 
African adventure. This is a brief but disappointing book. 

University of California, Los Angeles EucEN WEBER 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS APRÉS SUEZ: LE PIONNIER DE PANAMA. By 
George Edgar-Bonnet. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 1959. Pp. 376. 1,500 fr.) This volume com- 
pletes George Edgar-Bonnet's study of Ferdinand de Lesseps as "le Grand Frangais" 
—the tragic hero of entrepreneurship. After the glorious saga of Suez (Ferdinand de 
Lesseps: Le Diplomate, le Créateur de Suez, 1951) there remains to be told the humiliat- 
ing chronicle of Panama, Neither the Panama Canal promotion nor the Panama scandal 
is the subject of the book, but they are central to the story of De Lesseps' last years. 
They are also central to Edgar-Bonnet’s definitive effort to clear De Lesseps of unde- 
served opprobrium for his part in the Panama venture. Leaning heavily on the un- 
published memoirs of Ferdinand's son and close associate, Charles de Lesseps, the 
author presents a persuasive brief for the De Lesseps and their associates. He argues 
that there was no element of fraud in De Lesseps’ promotion, that Ferdinand's errors 
were those of visionary zeal not of self-interest or senility, that the French effort in 
Panama was, after initial blunders, essentially practicable and was criminally liquidated 
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out of political cowardice, that the Panama promoters were forced to pay for the 
rather disreputable services of journalists and political and financial fixers but that they 
approached or corrupted no one who did not force them to submit to the extortion 
endemic in the Parisian political-financial milieu. Virtually no one would now accuse 
the De Lesseps of fraud or sinister political motives, and the constructive work of the 
French engineers in Panama has been long recognized, but in meeting some of the 
other classic criticisms of the Panama promotion Edgar-Bonnet often moves from ex- 
planation to explaining away. Wherever he admits De Lesseps’ faults he presents their 
honorable motives, but the motives of the enemies of Panama are almost always shown 
or conjectured to be disreputable. De Lesseps’ major errors, the insistence upon a sea 
level canal and the gross underestimation of the costs of the work, are revealed and 
partially justified as manifestations of classic enterpreneurial optimism. But they are 
themselves revelations of the aged wizard's determination to repeat the miracle of 
Suez at whatever cost. After the failure of the first Panama loans, the errors and the 
determination clearly entailed the commitment to hand-to-mouth financial expedients— 
the yearly plebiscite of the small investor and the attendant necessity to re-create public 
faith through recourse to the shady operators of French journalism, finance, and politics. 
As it happened, Ferdinand was shielded from the most noxious consequences of his 
commitment by his son Charles who is more to be blamed than the author admits, but 
who suffered more than he deserved at the hands of the mendacious enemies of Panama 
and the republic and of the republican defenders of themselves and their system. 
State University of Iowa ALAN B. SPITZER 


MÉMOIRES: VENU DE MA MONTAGNE. By Paul Reynaud. (Paris: Flam- 
marion, Éditeur. 1960. Pp. 506. 17 new fr.) The mountain is not Sinai but Paul Rey- 
naud's native Alpine crag from which he descended to launch his career in the arena of 
twentieth-century French politics. The first of two, this thick volume carries his memoirs 
through March 1936, covering much the same ground as portions of his wartime 
memoirs but with greater detail, lengthier citations, photographs, and some priceless 
reproductions of political cartoons by Sennep. We do not have here the years in which 
he was at the heart of affairs, but these were the years in which he fought the battle 
of lost causes: for the conversion of the fruitless Ruhr episode into a constructive policy 
of economic rapprochement with Germany, for the payment of American war debts, for 
the realignment of the franc to the already devalued dollar and pound, for Colonel de 
Gaulle’s armored divisions, for a military and foreign policy that would have prevented 
the humiliating settlement of the Ethiopian and Rhineland crises. Events justified his 
often solitary stand on almost every point and against all camps. Rejecting La Roche- 
foucauld's "C'est folie que de vouloir étre sage tout seul,” he takes pride that he could 
speak out for himself—no matter how unpopular his ideas—and, unlike a Herriot or a 
Blum, could remain unbeholden to any political party. (Who among the readers of this 
review can identify Paul Reynaud’s party?) Yet for all his shrewd political insights into 
the weaknesses of parliamentary life in France, he fails to see one great weakness that he 
himself never worked toward overcoming: the absence of a responsible conservative 
party that might have spoken for his own Center and for the Right. One can under- 
stand the inner tension that drives Reynaud to write these memoirs; by a supreme irony 
he was destined to preside over the catastrophe of 1940 which more than any other 
man he had fought in the interwar years to avert. Churchill had a better fate. 

Duke University JoeL COLTON 


THE NEW FRANCE. By Edward R. Tannenbaum. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 251. $5.00.) Professor Tannenbaum has the excellent and am- 
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bitious purpose of showing us “a national community in the process of changing its 
whole way of life.” Even more ambitiously, he does this for the “general reader.” He 
has much that is lively and pertinent to say about how Frenchmen live, work, and 
play, and how they see themselves and their places in the world. It is too much to 
hope for the burial of that overworked cliché about France, “plus ca change. . . ," but 
Tannenbaum makes a comprehensive survey of how and why it is no longer “la 
méme chose.” With long, rapid, historical steps, The New France retraces the paths of 
continuity and marks those of change. Among the reasons for change, the author 
stresses recent technological and economic development and the altered international 
role of France since the First World War. The major theme is that of a delayed ad- 
justment to the twentieth century. To see the slowness, failures, and successes of this 
adjustment, we range over the wide fields of economic life in city and country, politics, 
sex attitudes, family and school, literature, folklore, mass communications, and the 
arts with an author who has read widely, observed much, and steeped himself in the 
arts, high, low, and middle brow. The sections on the arts and literature are fresher 
and more interesting than those on economics and politics. The concern with success 
in “entering the twentieth century” leads, however, to some blurred judgments and 
overt or implied moral preachments in contradiction to the author’s more usual tol- 
crance and common sense. Is there a “right way” to enter the twentieth century? The 
final test may be that of power, and our values may be among the casualties of the 
century. General and professional readers will appreciate the clarity and vigor of Tan- 
nenbaum’s combination of synthesis (new and old) with lively detail (and some fine 
photographs). They may bridle at the strained folksiness of a few touches, such as 
“Big Daddy politicians” and “Papa Pétain.” The professional reader will appreciate the 
pleasantly personal bibliographical notes. Let us hope that some general readers also 
read further, lest they be left with somewhat too many simplifications that are oversim- 
plifications. It would give the wrong emphasis to cite examples of such oversimplifica- 
tions in a review too brief to do justice to many excellent formulations. Oversimplifica- 
` tion and misleading compression are perhaps the necessary price of: brevity and 
breeziness. Because of them, but even more because of this short book's merits, we wish 
The New France were a good bit longer. 

Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences Var R. Lorwin 


LANGRAND-DUMONCEAU, PROMOTEUR D'UNE PUISSANCE FINAN. 
CIERE CATHOLIQUE. Volume I, ANNÉES OBSCURES—MONTEE. By G. Jac- 
quemyns. [Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Centre d'Histoire Économique et Sociale.] (Brus- 
sels: Université Libre de Bruxelles. 1960. Pp. 320. 260 fr. B.) This is the first of a four- 
volume study which Professor Jacquemyns is devoting to the long-forgotten, but once 
notorious, company promoter of mid-nineteenth-century Belgium. Son of a Flemish 
weaver-publican, André Langrand served his business apprenticesbip in his brother's in- 
surance office in Brussels. Here he established relations among the rich and the socially 
prominent which permitted him at twenty-five to launch in 1852 his own company, Les 
Rentiers Réunis. This was only the first of a score of insurance companies that he founded 
or directed before 1870 in Belgium, the Netherlands, England, and Austria. During the 
1860's this “self-styled “Napoleon of Finance" expanded his operations into the fields of 
mortgage and land banks and railroads. The formula was simple: an imposing array 
of great names among his directors; sizable dividends, even if unearned, to boost 
the price of his stock on the exchanges; large-scale though often unscrupulous publicity 
combined at times with astute bribery. He went bankrupt in 1870, bringing disaster to 
many Catholic supporters in Belgium and Austria who had accepted his slogan of 
“calling capital to Christian Baptism.” This volume carries the story only to 1860. It 
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leaves some doubt whether Langrand merits as extensive treatment as the author plans. 
University of Vermont - Paur D. Evans 


A CRITICAL SURVEY OF STUDIES ON DUTCH COLONIAL HISTORY. By 
W. Ph. Coolhaas. [Bibliographical Series, Number 4.]. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff 
for the Netherlands Institute for International Cultural Relations. 1960. Pp. 154. Glds. 
I2.) This study is a revision of a bibliographical article written by the author which 
appeared in the Revue d'histoire des colonies (XLIV [May 1958], 311-448). It is an ex- 
cellent handbook for all those concerned with Dutch colonial history. Because the 
great majority of the works cited are by Dutch authors, all titles have been translated 
into English. Each section contains not only a short historical account of events, but 
also of historical writings and the current attitudes pertaining thereto. The author 
carefully analyzes various schools of historical interpretation treating Dutch colonial 
history and stresses that nationalism and other “isms” make balanced judgments 
almost impossible. He tries to guide the reader through the more extreme schools and 
those having a more rational approach. This is especial valuable for Indonesia and 
the policies there of the Dutch East India Company and later of the Netherlands 
government. As might be expected, the most extensive part of the study deals with 
the Dutch East Indies. Other chapters treat archives and their policies toward readers, 
journals, university chairs, travel books, and the activities of the Dutch West India 
Company. Of special interest to English readers are the critical comments on works 
dealing with the culture system and with the expansion of Dutch influence in the East 
Indies during the 1920's, which was a contributory factor in the growth of Indonesian 
nationalism. Coolhaas is well versed in his field and has supplied English-speaking his- 
torians with an able, critical study. 'The final result is a tribute to the scholarship of the 
author, the generosity of the Netherlands Institute for International Cultural Relations, 
and the efforts of the publisher. 'The book is a real addition to our knowledge of ma- 
terials dealing with the expansion of the Netherlands in the Orient, in Africa, and in 
the New World. 

Coe College Joun J. Murray 


THE SCHOOL OF PADUA AND THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN SCIENCE. 
By John Herman Randall, Jr. {Universita di Padova, Centro per la storia della tradizione 
aristotelica nel Veneto; Columbia University Seminars, University Seminar on the Ren- 
aissance. Saggi e testi, Number r.] (Padua: Editrice Antenore; distrib. by Renaissance 
Society of America, New York. 1961. Pp. 141. $2.50.) This volume is a collection of 
three previously published papers by the author: “The Development of Scientific 
Method in the School of Padua" (1940), "The Place of Pomponazzi in the Padua Tra- 
dition" (1945), and "The Place of Leonardo da Vinci in the Emergence of Modern 
Science" (1953). Generally it is not wise to republish one's earlier papers without ex- 
tensive revision (and these papers have not been substantially revised). But in this case 
republication is definitely justified, for when originally published, the papers did not 
include the original Latin and Italian textual material on which the conclusions were 
based. This material has now been added to the footnotes, and in each case the present 
form of the article completely supersedes the earlier one. My favorite Randall article 
has always been the first one, and I shall confine my remarks to it. In my opinion it 
showed that however important certain currents represented as Platonism might have 
been in the development of early modern science, one could not ignore the important 
discussions of scientific method among the Aristotelians, discussion that went back 
deep into the Middle Ages. I have always thought that this article stimulated later 
students like Crombie to undertake a careful analysis of the various commentaries on 
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the Posterior Analytics in the medieval universities. It also focused attention on the - 
importance of the medical teachers in the growing discussion of scientific method, 
starting as the article did with An analysis of the views of the famous medieval medi- 
cal author, Pietro d’Abano. In brief, it opened up the changing fortunes of the dis- 
cussion of the Aristotelian resolutive and compositive procedures down to Galileo. 
And while the Paduans vis-à-vis earlier medieval discussion may not have been as 
original as Randall claims, he does show that the Paduans were concerned with a logic 
of investigation and inquiry as well as with a theory of proof. 

University of Wisconsin MARSHALL CLAGETT 


CASANOVA: A BIOGRAPHY BASED ON NEW DOCUMENTS. By ]. Rives 
Childs. (London: George Allen and Unwin. [1961.] Pp. 323. 325.) Jacques Casanova de 
Seingalt (1725-1798) has labored under the tradition of being either a great social his- 
torian or a great liar. For decades a group of “Casanovists” has dedicated itself to sub- 
stantiating the former proposition. Of these a leading member is Mr. Childs, native of 
Virginia and veteran of the United States Foreign Service. Author of Casanoviana: 
An Annotated World Bibliography .. . (1956), he has devoted the years since his re- 
tirement to concentrated research on Casanova’s life, with the aim of authenticating de- 
tails in the Memoirs and editing his annual Casanova Gleanings at Nice. As a member 
of the international group of editorial consultants retained by F. A. Brockhaus in con- 
‘junction with that publisher’s definitive “Integral Edition” (1960- ), Childs has had 
access to the original manuscript of the Memoirs. The result is a chronological study 
that will probably rank for years as the most reliable in English. It is painstaking to the 
verge of pedantry (there is much to be pedantic about), and like most of its predecessors, 
since the Memoirs stop at 1774, it neglects the last quarter century of the adventurer’s 
life. But it offers, in addition to the text, a detailed chronology, a basic, six-part bibliog- 
raphy winnowed from reams of ephemera, fifteen illustrations, and an admirable in- 
dex. More essentially, it goes far in demonstrating its thesis that “il Cavaliere di San 
Gallo,” this self-confessed amateur of living and connoisseur of women, was appreciably 
more than that and that his Memoirs are a rich record of his days and era. 

Baltimore, Maryland Curtis CarroLL Davis 


IL CROLLO DEL REGNO DELLE DUE SICILIE. Volume I, LA STRUTTURA 
SOCIALE. By Domenico Demarco. [Biblioteca degli "Annali" dell'Istituto di Storia 
Economica e Sociale, Number 1.] (Naples: Università degli Studi di Napoli. 1960. Pp. 
xi, 214. L. 2,500.) When G. M. Trevelyan brought out his Garibaldi and the Thousand 
over fifty years ago, he referred to "the astonishing feats of 1860” and mildly apologized 
for retelling in such detail the story of adventures which had been for half a century 
"such stuff as schoolboys dreams are made of.” Astonishment still colors narratives 
of Garibaldi's triumphal march from Marsala to the Volturno, and it is even ex- 
pressed in scholarly monographs full of analysis and statistics such as this one by 
Demarco. “What are the causes of the sudden collapse of the oldest and largest state in 
Italy?" he asks. And the answer, after sifüng mountains of evidence, appears to lie in 
the undermining of the social balance that occurred between 1815 and 1860. Rosario 
Romeo and other scholars have come to similar conclusions, but this author's originality 
is found in his argument that the "profound metamorphosis" came precisely in the 
span of these forty-five years. It was in these years, he maintains, that an agrarian 
bourgeoisie seized the authority formerly exercised by the feudal nobility and that there 
was an important expansion and mechanization of industry in spite of limited internal 
and foreign markets. Since royal policies did not keep pace with these changes, the 
monarchy lost the possible loyalty of the new men as it had already lost that of the 
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barons. And the peasants, in the course of having been liberated, gained nothing in 
place of the security that they had had in their rights on demesnial lands, though they 
were still subject to exploitation in such medieval ways as being required to grind 
flour only in the privileged mills. Here is a splendid footnote for Lampedusa's Gatto- 
pardo. Don Calogero, the peasant become landed burgher, is present in all his statis- 
tical aspects, and, disguised as government policies, we can recall the figure of Ferdi- 
nand II and his mise en scene in the remarkable audience with Prince Fabrizio. "The 
hell with the royalists and the same for the liberals," thinks the Prince. May we 
not share his thoughts a century later and consider that more can be done about an 
annoying coffee stain on a fresh white vest than about the boring and inevitable same- 
ness in the comings and goings of Saracens, Normans, Spaniards, Lazzaronic Bour- 
bons, Garibaldians, and regional politicians. Can it be that the Two Sicilies and the 
present territories which formed that kingdom are doomed to have as motto and 
description those words used by Lampedusa for the dying Prince Fabrizio: “un naufrago 
alla deriva su una zattera, in preda a correnti indomabili"? 

Northwestern University GzoncE T. ROMANI 


DER HALLESCHE PIETISMUS UND DER PREUSSISCHE STAAT UNTER 
FRIEDRICH II. Volume I. By Klaus Deppermann. (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht. 1961. Pp. 188. DM 14.80.) This solid, lucid dissertation carries on with the 
study of the crucial role played by Pietism in the foundation of Prussian statism 
recently stressed by Carl Hinrichs. The author concentrates on the role of Pietism as 
the chief link between the Calvinistic rulers of Brandenburg-Prussia and their Lutheran 
subjects during the reign of the first Prussian king, when Spener and Francke gave 
Pietism its characteristic religious and social ethos. Spener's influence purged it of 
radical spiritualism, and Francke, through his educational achievements at Halle, pro- 
jected a fusion of religious and social ideals and reforms which, while incurring the op- 
position of local estates and clerical orthodoxy, received the general support of the cen- 
tral government. In the long run, Pietism contributed to the defeudalization of society 
and to entraining the nobility and the middle class into state service. Deppermann 
agrees with Hinrichs that, unlike Calvinistic Puritanism, Lutheran Pietism, because it 
emphasized the universality of grace rather than the doctrine of election, stressed the 
ethic of social responsibility rather than rationalized individual acquisitiveness. He does 
not, however, concur with the thesis that Pietism thus led directly to socialism. Through- 
out, the author maintains good balance between the intrinsic claims of religion and 
the exigencies of the historical situation. 

Wayne State University WILLIAM J. BossENBROOK 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND SAMUEL VON COCCEJI: A STUDY IN THE 
REFORM OF THE PRUSSIAN JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION, 1740-1755. By 
Herman Weill. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the Department of 
History, University of Wisconsin. 1961. Pp. ix, 181. $4.00.) This conscientious but un- 
distinguished study focuses on the practical aspects of the administration of justice in 
early Frederickian Prussia and, more particularly, on the recasting of judicial institutions 
by Cocceji. Cocceji’s objectives and achievements certainly should not be minimized, 
but they also should not be glamorized as they are in this monograph. Weill recites 
once more the well-known: the reorganization of the courts of law, the improvement 
of trial procedure and the standardization of the appellate system, the personnel re- 
forms, the reduction of corruption, the abolition of the venality of officeholding, the 
removal of incompetent judges, and the introduction of novel, "modern" standards 
for the recruitment, training, promotion, and financial remuneration of the judiciary. 
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Weill has read rather widely, though not deeply in the pertinent literature. By means 
of wellchosen references to the Acta Borussica, he gives some personal color to his 
essentially technical story. Yet, he has contributed nothing to better understanding. He 
fails to look below the surface, and almost all his points are derived from the old 
authorities. Thus, upon close scrutiny, this account proves to be unoriginal and, often, 
uncritical. It is antiquated in approach and in interpretation. Lacking the necessary 
insight into the political system and the social structure of Frederickian Prussia, Weill 
does not come to grips with the thorny political, social, economic, and psychological 
problems that provided the historic setting for Cocceji’s reforms. And the appraisal of 
the significance of these innovations, both in the short and in the long run, is 
blurred by narrow vision and by serious miscanceptions as to the fundamental differ- 
ence in the function of law in a Polizetsteat and in a Rechtsstaat. Weill’s exposition 
is useful only to readers who are unfamiliar with the older but far superior works of 
Hintze, Holtze, Loening, Stölzel, and, perhaps, even Bornhak, the leading German 
experts in this field, who wrote more than half a century ago. It is a little distressing 
to sec a diligent, well-meaning young American scholar specializing in German his- 
tory preoccupied with catching up, so late and, moreover, in diluted form, with the 
dated views of the contemporaries of Bismarck and William H. 

University of California, Berkeley Hans RosENBERG 


POLITISCHER BRIEFWECHSEL DES HERZOGS UND GROSSHERZOGS 
CARL AUGUST VON WEIMAR. Volume I, VON DEN ANFÄNGEN DER 
REGIERUNG BIS ZUM ENDE DES FÜRSTENBUNDES 1778-1790; Volume II, 
VOM BEGINN DER REVOLUTIONSKRIEGE BIS IN DIE RHEINBUNDSZEIT 
1791-1807. Edited by Willy Andreas. Compiled by Hans Tümmler. [Quellen zur 
deutschen Geschichte des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts, Numbers 37 and 38.] (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1954; 1958. Pp. xxii, 597; x, 640. Cloth DM 32.60, DM 38; 
paper DM 26, DM 34.) The publication of the first of these volumes was twice delayed 
by bombings, and while it was again in process of preparation in 1953, the editor's own 
Carl August von Weimar: Ein Leben mit Goethe appeared. The second volume ends 
with 1807. A third will follow. These are part of an extended series being published 
by the Historical Commission of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. Dr. Tümmler 
has had access to archives on both sides of the iron curtain and seems to have made 
good use of them; his lengthy introductions will be very useful. Letters to, from, or 
about Carl August are quoted in full or in part, in French or in German, or sum- 
marized in German in italics. Items from the old Secret State Archive or others, now 
renumbered as a consequence of the reorganization of these materials in Merseburg 
or elsewhere east of the iron curtain, are listed here under their old designations. 
Items appear in chronological sequence and are serially numbered. Each carries its 
own identification as to source, an indication (by the compiler) of its principal subject 
matter, and in many cases bibliographical references as well. Footnotes conveniently 
placed contain further bibliographical information and explanatory comment. Every- 
one is identified. The thoroughness with which all this has been done is most ad- 
mirable. Tümmler has well earned the editor's praise for his industry and perseverance, 
particularly as this task has been superimposed upon those of the headmaster of an 
Essen secondary school. 

University of Wisconsin Chester V. EASUM 


STUDIEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER INDUSTRIELLEN REVOLUTION IN 
DEUTSCHLAND. By [Hans] Mottek et al. [Veröffentlichungen des Instituts für 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte an der Hochschule für Ökonomie Berlin-Karlshorst, Number 1.] 
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(Berlin: Akademic-Verlag. 1960. Pp. 240. DM 19.50.) This book is the first of a series 
of monographs on the history of the Industrial Revolution in Germany sponsored by the 
Institut für Wirtschaftsgeschichte located in the Communistcontrolled part of Ger- 
many. More politically oriented than even the Humboldtuniversität, the institute was 
designed to train officials independently for the East German planning agencies. 
Modeled on the Soviet pattern, it has emphasized the official Communist doctrine. 
Lately, it is supposed to have moved closer to the university. The head of the insti- 
tute and also editor of the series, Mottek, earlier wrote a German economic history 
which was badly received in West Germany. Regardless of his Marxian doctrinarism, 
he has the reputation of being well informed on the problems in his field. The present 
volume bears out that contention, Mottek introduces this collection of essays with 
a discussion of the course and the problems of the German Industrial Revolution. He 
considers the concept a useful one which is questionable. He believes that that revolution 
began when the investment of fixed capital became decisive. This is a sensible view- 
point because it shifts the emphasis from technology to a socioeconomic fact. His es- 
sentially Marxian attempt at periodizing German economic development is worth not- 
ing, though many would disagree with it. The rest of the book consists of four articles, 
two each in the fields of economic and social history. They deal in a positivistic and 
quantitative way with the German linen industry, the financing of corporations, the 
social origin of German industrialists, and the role of internal, nonagricultural migra- 
tion in early German industry. The articles are based on unimpeachable sources inter- 
preted from the Marxian viewpoint. Though somewhat pedestrian, they are obviously 
reliable in details. 

Harvard University Fritz Reptich 


STUDIEN ZUR RECHTSANSCHAUUNG BISMARCKS. By Heinz Kober. | Tü- 
binger Studien zur Geschichte und Politik, Number 13.] (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck). 1961. Pp. xii, 305. DM 30.) This volume on Bismarck's concept of law 
is an interesting companion piece to G. A. Rein's Die Revolution in der Politik Bris- 
marcks (1957). The two works complement each other, both authors agreeing on 
the essentially religious foundation of Bismark's understanding of law and revolu- 
tion respectively. Germany has recently witnessed a series of vindications of 
Bismarck and attacks against the Bismarck biography by the “Whig historian” Erich 
Eyck. Kober’s book belongs to this series. His problem is clearly stated: it is the conflict 
—or "apparent" conflict, according to the author—between Bismarck's unquestionably 
Christian convictions and his policies. Kober's solution follows closely Srbik's original 
interpretation of the essentially Lutheran, not Machiavellian (Eyck, Von Martin), 
nature of Bismarck's policies. Reducing Troeltsch’s distinction between Bismarck’s 
private and public morality to the former's "wrong understanding of Luther," Kober 
argues that Bismarck’s thinking and acting were determined by his Lutheran awareness 
of original sin. On this note the book, which displays an impressive learning and 
familiarity with all facets of the Bismarck problem, becomes something of a tour de 
force, Kober can make out a good case for Bismarck's reliance upon the Prussian 
Obrigkeitsstaat, but not, as he is finally forced to admit, for the Chancellor’s policies 
during the Kulturkampf. The passages on Bismarck's justification of his policy toward 
the other German dynasties, in particular the Habsburg dynasty, are weakest A 
nearly absurd instance of the tour de force occurs when Kober cites Bismarck's order 
to take fewer French prisoners and to aim at the destruction of the enemy in the field, 
and immediately emphasizes the "deeply religious roots" of Bismarck's thought. Such a 
humorless, pious interpretation of Bismarck represents a retrogression in comparison 
with the old Meinecke’s measured evaluation of the Chancellor. The Bismarck hagiog- 
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raphy of the pre-1933 era is dead. Long live the new Bismarck sophistry! The excellent 
bibliography fails to mention the important new publication of documents from the 
German diplomatic archives, Bismarck and the Hohenzollern Candidature for the 
Spanish Throne, edited by Georges Bonnin (1957). 

Smith College KLEMENS VON KLEMPERER 


DEUTSCH-AMERIKANISCHE RÜCKWANDERUNG: PROBLEME—PHANO- 
MENE—STATISTIK—POLITIK—SOZIOLOGIE—BIOGRAPHIE. By Alfred Vagts. 
[Beihefte zum Jahrbuch für Amerikastudien, Number 6.] (Heidelberg: Carl Winter- 
Universitätsverlag. 1960. Pp. 216. DM 21.) Professor Vagts has given us not only a 
comparatively new word, “remigrants,” as descriptive as “re-defectors,” but also a 
comprehensive study of the return of the German-born from the United States. He has 
gone so far toward including all those eligible as to have mentioned, at least incidentally, 
a number of persons such as Karl [sic] Schurz, who returned only as a visitor and who 
was unlikely to think seriously of remaining in Germany. Nor does he differentiate very 
sharply between those who had been naturalized and those who had not, although 
this item is noted in most cases. He includes many, such as the successful musicians 
and other artists, who followed their professional opportunities where they found them 
but who still lived in their own world of art and psychologically "never left home." 
The architects of the pre-Nazi Bauschule, on the other hand, did not remigrate, al- 
though several of them revisited Germany. They were too successful and too busy to 
return. Vagts is less seriously concerned with generalizations or even with categories 
than with amassing a bewildering array of names and cases of repatriation. In so 
far as he permits himself to generalize or generalizations to be drawn from the bio- 
graphical material he presents, it would appear that (with exceptions) the successful 
German-American did not return except on sentimental journeys, while the maladjusted 
or unsuccessful German-American yearned for home. Due notice is given to some in- 
voluntary remigrants such as Gerhard and Hans Eisler, Führer Fritz Kuhn of the 
late German-American Bund, and others deported for un-American activity. Some of 
the involuntary exiles of 1848 returned as soon as amnestied. More credit might perhaps 
have been given to the gallant band of anti-Nazi émigrés who, usually after years of 
successful adjustment and contribution to American life, especially in the colleges and 
universities, were encouraged to return to professional life in Germany. Friedrich 
Meinecke saluted one of these, Hans Rothfels of Königsberg, Brown, Chicago, Tübingen, 
and the Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, as a “Builder of Bridges between the 
Peoples.” Several, though by no means all, such persons are mentioned, and builders 
of bridges they have been indeed. There is here, however, no sign of recognition of the 
personal sacrifice many of them have had to make, with all or most of their (now) 
adult children and grandchildren “at hame” in America while they themselves loyally 
serve both peoples. These citizens of both worlds knew well how to value their citi- 
zenship, and those who gave it up did so with real reluctance. 

University of Wisconsin Cuester V. Easom 


EIN LEBEN IN BRENNPUNKTEN UNSERER ZEIT: WIEN, BERLIN, NEW 
YORK; GUSTAV STOLPER, 1888-1947. By Toni Stolper. (Tübingen: Rainer Wunder- 
lich Verlag Hermann Leins. 1960. Pp. 502. DM 28.50.) Gustav Stolper, best known to 
American readers by his books The German Economy, 1870-1940, and German Realities, 
was one of the most colorful figures among the exiles from the Third Reich to come 
to these shores. He grew up in imperial Vienna, became coeditor of the influential 
Östereichischer Volkswirt, and joined the circle around Friedrich Naumann. In 1925 
he was called to Berlin to edit a liberal newspaper, but resigned soon to found the 
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Deutscher Volkswirt, a weekly modeled after The Economist. It gave him an excel- 
lent platform for launching new political and economic ideas. He supported Strese- 
mann and the Locarno policy warmly, but was most influential during the Brüning 
era. Twice the democratic voters of Hamburg elected him to the Reichstag, but his 
bold proposals for economic recovery could not be carried through in the rising tide 
of National Socialism. Soon after Hitler took office, Stolper left Germany and settled 
in New York where he served as adviser to European banks. During and after the war 
his expert knowledge of German affairs was in demand in Washington. When Herbert 
Hoover went to Germany at Truman's request in February 1947, he took Stolper 
along on his mission. He participated decisively in the drafting of Hoover's proposals 
for the revival of the German economy, which Truman accepted immediately. The 
overexertions of those exciting months may have contributed to Stolper's early death. 
Toni Stolper was her husband's closest collaborator; with candor, tact, and wisdom 
she circumvented the dangers that might affect a biography written by the widow. In 
preparing this volume, she had the constant support of former Federal President 
Theodor Heuss, Stolper's most intimate personal and political friend in Germany. The 
book has been received in the Bonn Republic with unexpected enthusiasm; a shorter 
English version might appeal also to American readers. Beyond telling Stolper's life 
story, this biography conveys an important message to students of German history. 
Toni Stolper rightly believes the Weimar Republic should not be judged exclusively 
from the perspective of 1933. At its height, that often maligned era possessed more 
splendor and creative genius than those who only know it from diplomatic documents 
realize. 

Trenton State College Ferm E. Hirsch 


DER DEUTSCHE IMPERIALISMUS UND DER ZWEITE WELTKRIEG. Vol. 
ume I, HAUPTREFERATE UND DOKUMENTE DER KONFERENZ. [Materialien 
der wissenschaftlichen Konferenz der Kommission der Historiker der DDR und der 
UdSSR zum Thema "Der deutsche Imperialismus und der zweite Weltkrieg" vom 14. 
bis 19. Dezember 1959 in Berlin.] (Berlin: Rütten & Loening. 1960. Pp. 343. DM 13.90.) 
The first joint meeting of the Commission of East German and Soviet Historians in 
1957 at Leipzig resulted in two sizable volumes of papers and discussions. The second 
such conference met in December 1959 at Berlin. This volume, containing eight 
Referate delivered there, is planned as the first of five, with the remainder presenting 
reports of discussions and shorter papers, all focused on the role of German imperialism 
before and during the war, and its destruction. In the earlier publication, one volume 
was devoted to the effect of the Bolshevik Revolution on the Germany of 1917-1919, 
and one principally to sharp criticism of Western “bourgeois-reactionary” historiography 
of the second war. The papers in this new publication, despite numerous examples of 
similar criticism, have a more positive tone. They discuss chiefly the background of the 
war, the military significance of the eastern front, and the Communist view of re- 
sistance within Germany and in occupied countries. "Scientific" analysis naturally pre- 
vails: it was an imperialist war, writes J. A. Boltin, starting with internecine strife 
among the capitalistic nations. Soviet arms, and "antifascist" resistance, were decisive; 
the Western powers stalled, the second front was deliberately delayed, the groundwork 
laid for blocking Soviet Russia, and presumably for rebuilding a new imperialist Ger- 
many. Economics, not social or psychological factors, decide wars. Nevertheless, one of 
the best papers is that of A. S. Jerussalimski on “Die Ideologie des deutschen Imperial- 
ismus.” S. Doernberg’s praises of the East German Republic and Leo Stern's finale on 
West German rearmament emphasize the polemical tone of the book. N. G. Pawlenko, 
on the Soviet military contribution, and J. Zukertort, on the Nazis’ claim of a "pre- 
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ventive” attack on Russia, make interesting contributions, But, disappointingly, none of 
the papers embodies much new material from Soviet or captured German archives. 
Harvard University Recaro H. PHELPS 


DVIZHENIE NEMETSKOGO NARODNOGO KONGRESSA ZA EDINSTVO 
GERMANI I MIRNYI DOGOVOR, 1947-1949 [The German People’s Congress Move- 
ment for the Unification of Germany and a Peace Treaty, 1947-1949]. By G. N. Gorosh- 
kova. (Moscow: Institute of International Relations Press for the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, Institute of History. 1959. Pp. 270. 10 rubles, ro kopecks.) This is a history 
of a “front” organization established in 1947 in East Germany by the Soviet Communists 
as an ostensibly representative body striving for German unity and for a peace treaty 
between a unified Germany and the victorious powers. The German People's Congress 
was created to influence Western policy, particularly during the Foreign Ministers’ 
meetings of December 1947 in London and of May 1949 in Paris, to dignify the new 
Socialist Unity party, created by the fusion of the Communists and of some Social 
Democrats, and to provide foundations on which the German Democratic Republic 
could be built. Miss Goroshkova's book is remarkable in many ways, not only for its 
uncritical attack on Allied policy but especially for its almost incredible omissions. 
Thus, in a study of a movement in theory devoted to German unity, there is no men- 
tion of Konigsberg or East Prussia, the loss of what the Poles now call "the Western 
territories" to Poland, joint companies, or Soviet reparations policy. There is no descrip- 
tion or analysis of Soviet administration of East Germany, and Soviet policy on Ger- 
many throughout this period is noted,by its absence. Indeed, the attack by Miss 
Goroshkova on Allied policy must confuse the reader for she provides no analysis 
of the Soviet policy against which the Allies were reacting. The Communist seizure of 
power in Czechoslovakia is not mentioned, and the Berlin blockade crisis receives less 
than two pages of space. The brief description of the Soviet blockade of Berlin is almost 
a classic as an understatement: the Soviet administration "took steps to limit transport 
and communications between Berlin and the Western zones." Stalin is absent from this 
volume; in fact, the Soviet Union apparently had no ruler before Khrushchev. One 
speech of Stalin's is listed in the bibliography, compared to fifteen of Khrushchev's, 
twelve of which were made in 1959. The significant November 1958 speech, which 
launched the current Berlin crisis, is not listed or mentioned. In short, this volume is 
an interesting illustration of the Soviet position on Germany and of the quality of much 
Soviet scholarship in the field of recent history. 

Indiana University Roszar F. BYRNES 


DER FÖDERALISMUS IM DONAURAUM. By Rudolf Wierer. {Schriftenreihe des 
Forschungsinstituts für den Donauraum, Number 1.] (Graz-Köln: Verlag Hermann 
Böhlaus Nachf. 1960. Pp. 236. DM 20.) Although the author's political aim is to recom- 
mend a regional association as a path to a federated Europe, his book is primarily a 
scholarly survey of constitutional arrangements in relation to nationality problems in 
the Habsburg monarchy (his "Danubian Area”) since the Revolutions of 1848 and in 
its "Succession States," except for Poland, Rumania, and Italy. Wierer knew the 
monarchy, lived in Moravia in the first Czechoslovak republic, and resided in Germany 
in 1960. Critical of dualism, reservedly favorable to Francis Ferdinand’s plans, and 
admiring the Sudeten-German leader, Rudolf Lodgman v. Auen, he holds that federal 
arrangements would have saved the Habsburg monarchy, strengthened by parlia- 
mentarianism and democratic franchise. For his Danubian federation, he urges pro- 
portional representation, a free association of nationalities not too disparate, especially in 
numbers, and as a prime necessity the return to Czechoslovakia of the expelled Ger- 
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mans. Although he does not examine the general positions of the scholarly works on his 
subject, he has studied the scholarship carefully, and he refers extensively to treatments 
in German, Czech, Magyar, and Serbo-Croatian, as well as to most important publica- 
tions in this country and England in the past twenty-five years. One reader finds it hard 
to see how the book promotes the author's political purposes. All the same, thought 
about the reconciliation of national antagonisms through a democratic, parliamentary, 
federal structure is welcome, not least in the present unfavorable political circumstances 
of Eastern Europe and not only for that part of the world. The book's main usefulness 
perhaps lies in an experienced legal scholar's compact summaries of the numerous Habs- 
burg constitutions and of most proposals for constitutional reform treated extensively in | 
Volume II of R. A. Kann's magisterial Multinational Empire (1950). 

University of Washington D. E. EMERSON 


L'UKRAINE SOVIÉTIQUE DANS LES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES ET 
SON STATUT EN DROIT INTERNATIONAL, 1918-1923. By Vasyl Markus. Preface 
by Charles Rousseau. (Paris: Éditions Internationales. 1959. Pp. 326.) Vasyl Markus' 
book combines two separate but related studies. In the first he sketches Ukraine’s de- 
velopment as a political entity in the troubled period ending in 1923 and gives a more 
detailed chronological survey of Ukraine's international relations and especially its rela- 
tions with Bolshevik Russia. The second portion of the study analyzes and develops the 
thesis that in law Ukraine must be considered an independent state during the period 
1917-1923. No effort is made to discriminate among the several governments that 
claimed control, though the author's sentiments are anti-Soviet, and the argument rests 
on definitional and legalistic grounds. For the historian the most interesting portion of 
the study is the detailed portrayal of the merger between Ukraine and the Bolshevik 
Republic as the latter absorbed political, economic, and diplomatic functions even 
though Ukraine continued to be recognized as an independent state. Unfortunately this 
discussion, interesting as it is, is also limited since the vexatious questions of Ukraine's 
internal political development during the revolutionary period are scarcely touched, and 
the whole work is cast in terms of a legalistic formalism which can claim to be history 
only through its use of chronology. Finally, the work is unnecessarily long, and the 
heart of it could have been presented in two substantial articles. The reader is led 
through the author's research notes in simple declarative sentences; this practice, which 
makes the work tedious, also lengthens it beyond what the argument requires. Markus 
has thoroughly documented one facet of the revolutionary period, but the line of develop- 
ment is so narrow that the reader finds himself wishing for more attention to the con- 
text which produced the phenomena described as well as an attempt to explain the rea- 
son why. 

University of Missouri R. E. McGrew 


THE RED PHOENIX: RUSSIA SINCE WORLD WAR II. By Harry Schwartz. 
[Praeger Publications in Russian History and World Communism, Number go.] (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1961. Pp. xii, 427. $6.00.) This book is what its author 
aptly calls a “Journalistic history” of Soviet Russia since the Second World War. It 
consists of some 150 articles originally published in the New York Times, on whose 
staff Schwartz serves as a Soviet specialist. The articles date back to the early 1950's 
and are arranged under several topical headings, including Soviet political develop- 
ments, economic growth, scientific achievement, and foreign relations. Except for some 
editing, the articles are republished as they originally appeared and are prefaced, con- 
nected, and summarized by some new material written especially for this volume. 
Taken together, these daily capsules provide a fairly comprehensive survey of the major 
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developments in Russia primarily since Stalin’s death in 1953, with half the space 
devoted to domestic matters and the remainder to foreign relations with the West and 
the Communist bloc of states. In as much as Schwartz is one of the bestinformed and 
most astute contemporary observers of Soviet Russia, his reports and analyses are in- 
formative and often penetrating, and the current validity of some of his earlier judg- 
ments are testimony both to the continuity, as well as change, in the Soviet scene during 
the past decade and to Schwartz's keen understanding of it. Still, the book falls far 
short of the mark of a "history" of Russia's rise from the ashes of war, for it lacks the 
scope, synthesis, documentation, and perspective that a genuine historical account should 
contain. The book's telegraphic style, moreover, and the datedness of many questions 
the articles raise, which at the time of original publication were pertinent, leave the 
reader with the impression that he has thumbed through a sheaf of old newspaper 
clippings set aside for later reading. One would hope, therefore, that while this volume 
may appeal to a busy general reader, its author has compiled it in preparation for the 
more serious and systematic study of the Soviet Union since 1945, which is needed and 
for which he is eminently qualified. 

Colorado State University SIDNEY HEITMAN 


NEAR EAST 


THE MODERNIZATION OF IRAN, 1921-1941. By Amin Banani. (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 191. $5.00.) The “Western Question" has in- 
spired the author to write this book "as a guide for preliminary studies of Westerniza- 
tion in other Middle Eastern societies, or as an initial appraisal of the actual effects of 
modernization in contemporary Iran.” T'o this end, attention is focused on the most 
striking period of Westernization in Iran, the reign of Riza Shah Pahlavi. The ad- 
ministrative, legal, educational, and economic programs of Riza Shah are reviewed in 
detail. But most interest will be aroused by the author's general statements, which are 

not systematically connected with the factual material of the book. Banani sees Westerni- 
` gation and nationalism in Iran as predominantly shaped by resentment of the West. 
He seems to regard this resentment as being justly sparked by Western interference in 
Iranian life. At the same time he asserts that the decay of Iran developed prior to 
European imperialism and from purely Iranian sources. There is an implicit question 
here that needs clarification. Is not awareness of this “moral degeneration” the source 
of “the deep sense of inferiority [and resentment] that the impact of the West created 
among the people of the Middle East," rather than European meddling, which in the 
1890's and in the Pahlavi period was more imaginary than real? Furthermore, it seems 
likely that this resentment is the common source of the Moslem apologists, whom Banani 
deprecates, and of the “secularists,” whom he stresses, for both “secularists” and 
“Islamists” attack a common enemy, the West. The subject merits much study, and this 
book is a useful beginning. For the first time we have a work on Riza Shah with exten- 
sive documentation from Persian sources. As an initial appraisal, the book is a sub- 
stantial advance in knowledge. As a guide for further study, it has great potential. 
University of Illinois C. Ernest Dawn 


AFRICA 


JOURNAL D'UN BOURGEOIS DU CAIRE: CHRONIQUE D'IBN IYAS. Volume 
If. Translation and notes by Gaston Wiet. [Bibliothèque générale de l'École Pratique 
des Hautes Études, VI* Section.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N, 1960. Pp. viii, 579.) This volume, 
a continuation of Gaston Wiet's French translation of the "Arabic Chronicles of Egypt" 
by Ibn Iyäs, the famous Mameluke historian (1448-1524), covers a period from Feb- 
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ruary 5, 1516, to November 19, 1522, during which Mameluke Egypt experienced the 
loss of her independence through the Ottoman conquest. Ibn Iyäs’ detailed account of 
these decisive six years in Islamic history offers an interesting and illuminating insight 
into the many legal, military, administrative, and social changes that took place as a 
consequence of the Ottoman victory. 'The patterns of Egypt's new political structure and 
the upheavals and unrest in Cairo and the provincial capitals in Syria are vividly de- 
scribed. He deals also with economic matters: trade and commerce, coins and weights, 
Egypt's relations with Venetian merchants, and the role of Jews in the Egyptian mint. 
Wiet based his translation on the Arabic text, as edited by P. Kahle and M. Mustafa in 
Biblioteca Islamica 5E (1932); the translation reflects his sound and profound scholar- 
ship. Many valuable notes and bibliographical references accompany the text. The 
general index of persons, places, officials and officers, and of some topics covering the 
previous two volumes of his translation (1945, 1955) add greatly to the usefulness of 
the work. With this volume, Wiet again offers an excellent guide to students of the 
Near East who are unable to consult the Arabic original, and they will be most grate- 
ful to the translator for his excellent accomplishment. 

University of California, Berkeley WALTER J. FiscHeL 


THE AGRICULTURAL POLICY OF MUHAMMAD ’ALI IN EGYPT. By Helen 
Anne B. Rivlin. [Harvard Middle Eastern Studies, Number 4.] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. xvii, 393. $8.00.) Agricultural policy is indeed a 
suitable subject for detailed inquiry about a preponderantly agricultural country. This 
work, covering the first half of the nineteenth century and helpful to the specialist, is 
the outgrowth of a doctoral thesis at Oxford. The inquiry broadened into analyses of 
Egypt’s land tenure, administrative practices, taxation, crop production, trade, industry, 
manpower resources, and irrigation. These subjects each receive a chapter, and, serving 
a double purpose, each can be considered a short study apart from the others. Mehemet 
. Ali's fiscal program is the primary concern. The author offers new interpretations, 
based on material drawn from published and unpublished Western sources and selec- 
tions from published Middle Eastern sources. The pasha exploited Egypt for his own 
and his family's benefit. Requiring a strong army, and hence much revenue, all agri- 
cultural procedures had to be improved. He reorganized landholding and collected 
taxes more efficiently, improved irrigation, and transformed much of Egypt's agriculture 
from mere subsistence to production of staples for export. I£ numbers and wealth in- 
creased for the great landholders (including Mehemet Ali and his bureaucrats), the 
position of the miserable fellahs remained essentially unchanged throughout his rule of 
forty-four years. These and the other segments of Mehemet Ali's policy, including the 
Westernization of agriculture, remind one of the similar projects much discussed by 
General Jacques "Abdallah" Menou, who had wished to hold Egypt as a French colony 
before the British forced him out of that country in 180r. Names and terms appear with 
spellings and markings strange to most readers in English, though more correct form 
for Egyptians of the last century. T'urkish names and terms have been Arabicized. 
Whereas Cairo and Alexandria fortunately escape the phonetic transformation, the 
principal personage of the essay, for whose name there is no “normal” spelling in Eng- 
lish or French, does not. I doubt that such transliterations, seemingly causing the 
author no end of trouble, will be worth their effort. 'The study itself, however, is what 
matters. Here Professor Rivlin is to be complimented for scholarship and industry that 
produced a useful reference work. The interrelated role of politics in the shaping of 
economic policy can be seen. Valuable tables and factual appendixes have been pains- 
takingly put together. 

University of California, Davis VERNON J, PURYEAR 
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LE MAROC ET L'EUROPE (1830-1894). Volume I, SOURCES-BIBLIOGRAPHIE. 
By Jean Louis Miége. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1961. Pp. 234. 15 new fr.) 
The first part of this useful bibliography calls attention to sources. For the first thirty- 
seven pages, manuscripts are listed under a threefold division (Moroccan, French, and 
foreign repositories), calling the scholar's attention to abundant and relatively unex- 
plored materials, particularly consular reports and ministerial correspondence. Printed 
sources include consular and diplomatic documents plus journaux officiels, parliamentary 
documents, treaties, newspapers, and yearbooks, A final section in Part I is devoted to 
cartographic sources, The bulk of the volume, an alphabetical listing of authors’ names, 
leads the investigator to printed books and articles. No effort has been made to be all 
inclusive, yet a large number of works in European languages, mostly French, provide 
a starting point for the investigator. The book lacks a table of contents, an introductory 
statement explaining its scheme, and an index. ; 
Northwestern University RicHazn M. Brack 


THE FALL OF KRUGER'S REPUBLIC. By J. S. Marais. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 345. $5.60.) During the last few years there has been a 
flood of reappraisals on the background of the Boer War. In 1949 the British Public 
Record Office opened officia! documents to the end of the nineteenth century, and 
subsequently scholars have had access to the papers of Joseph Chamberlain. Professor 
Marais, a distinguished South African historian, has used these documents and recent 
publications to attempt a new synthesis on the causes of the war. His purpose, he states, 
is "to explain how the discovery of gold on the Witwatersrand led to war between 
Britain and the Boer republics.” This assertion might seem to imply that the war was 
foreordained, but the author is at pains to dissassociate himself from such determinism. 
Nor does he assign primary responsibility to the mining magnates. Though the capitalists 
took the initiative in the Jameson Raid, control between 1896 and 1899 passed to the 
politicians; the great men of the Rand were now men under orders, relying on the 
superior political wisdom of the professional statesmen. Marais considers the advent of 
Chamberlain in 1895 the turning point in Anglo-Boer relations. By that time it had be- 
come clear that the gold fields would be a source of enormous wealth for a long time, 
and the assertion of British influence over all of southern Africa became urgent. The 
author gives full weight to Chamberlain's energetic advocacy of paramountcy, but the 
villain of the piece is Sir Alfred Milner, governor of the Cape and high commissioner 
in southern Africa. At times the book reads like a prosecutor's brief against the imperial 
factor; there is no doubt that the author's sympathies lie with the Boer republics. But 
he buttresses his case with compelling evidence. The book provides no startling dis- 
closures, but contains much new information on the events immediately preceding the 
war. Marais takes issue with certain standard authorities, in particular Professor Eric 
Walker, whose alleged misinterpretations are the subject of a special addendum. 
University of California, Los Angeles Joun S. GALBRAITH 


THE POLITICAL KINGDOM IN UGANDA: A STUDY IN BUREAUCRATIC 
NATIONALISM. By David E. Apter. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1961. Pp. xvi, 498. $10.00.) The title of Professor David Apter's latest book is deceptive 
in ways that do it less than justice in the eyes of the historian. It is not about the politi- 
cal kingdom in Uganda, but a political kingdom, the kingdom of Buganda. The rest 
of the Uganda Protectorate is mentioned only as it affected the movement of Ganda 
history during the past sixty years. The choice of this narrower scope is appropriate to 
the nature of Uganda history, since the history of the Ganda has been a separate entity 
even in this century, and it would take equivalent volumes to do justice to the history 
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of other Uganda peoples. The subtitle, A Study in Bureaucratic Nationalism, carries 
on the deception by implying a narrow concern with political analysis of the very recent 
period. In fact, Apter’s work is much broader and much more historical than this. 
Nearly half of it is devoted to the period before 1945 and the rise of nationalist politics. 
It is, in large part, a long and interesting historical essay on the political history of 
Buganda since 1900, written without the jargon that marred some of the author's earlier 
work and written with the style and emphasis we would expect of a good historical 
essayist. There is no attempt to “cover” all of Ganda political history or to return at 
every point to original sources, but these are the prerogatives of the essayist. In addition 
to this background essay, there are two major contributions centered on the postwar 
period. One is a more detailed account of the political narrative over the past decade 
and a half. In some respects this is more than a mere work of secondary historical writ- 
ing. The author's field work in Uganda was carried out in 1955-1956, immediately 
after the return of the Kabaka and the crisis of Sir Andrew Cohen's administration. 
Based on interviewing of participants while the events were still fresh, it is political 
reporting of very high quality. As such it is certain to become a primary source for 
future historians of this period. The social scientists also have their due in the form of 
an introductory chapter on the theoretical framework and a long concluding chapter 
on the theoretical conclusions that emerge from the study. The lay reviewer is hardly 
entided to comment on this section, except to note that it too is historical in scope, 
taking account of the nineteenth-century changes in Ganda society and of their con- 
tinuing importance up to the present. 

University of Wisconsin Par D. Curtin 


POLITICAL CHANGE IN MOROCCO. By Douglas E. Ashford. [Princeton Ori- 
ental Studies, Social Sciences, Number 3.] (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1961. Pp. xi, 432. $8.50.) Political Change in Morocco is considered by the author to be 
in the nature of “a case study” of the political developments in Morocco during the 
first four years of its independence from 1955 to 1959. It has both the advantages and 
disadvantages of the “case study” method. It supplies a mass of detail difficult to obtain 
elsewhere, while demanding from the reader a thorough knowledge of Moroccan his- 
tory since rg12. Ashford writes as a political scientist for political scientists. He thinks of 
his book as a study to assist others in formulating a “systematic theory” with which to 
examine "concrete problems” of new nations. He classifies “political relationships as being 
predominantly charismatic, coercive, institutional, or traditional”! Ashford notes that 
the French occupation prepared the way for the development of Moroccan nationalism, 
the organization of political parties, and the rise to Pan-Islamic and Pan-Arabic move- 
ments. These led to closer contacts with similar groupings in other Arab-speaking 
Moslem countries. The author's comments on these matters are of special interest to 
those concerned with Near Eastern affairs. Following an introductory chapter on the 
“Setting of the Study," Ashford presents in two chapters the evolution of Moroccan 
nationalism and the emergence of political parties. In considerable detail he deals with 
the role of the Istiqlal party in the struggle for independence. These chapters would be 
more understandable to nonspecialists in the narrow field of Moroccan political studies 
if they had been preceded by a brief and clear account of Moroccan history since 19I1. 
The balance of the book is devoted to a study of the political institutions and problems 
of Morocco since the achievement of its independence. The difficulties encountered in 
deciding upon the type of government and of creating an effective administrative 
structure are competently dealt with. Ashford's observations concerning the impact of 
increasing modernization upon labor, the peasantry, and the tribes and his comments 
on the merging of the industrialists and the merchants into a new bourgeoisie will 
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interest the reader. This study of Morocco with its Moslem Arab and Berber back- 
ground and its overlay of French culture is of special interest to those following the 
historical processes taking place in Africa and Asia where modern societies are emerg- 
ing from the trammels of the past. 

Boston University WiLLIAM YALE 


ASIA AND THE EAST 


LES PHILIPPINES ET LE PACIFIQUE DES IBÉRIQUES (XVI*, XVII", XVII 
SIÈCLES): INTRODUCTION METHODOLOGIQUE ET INDICES D'ACTIVITÉ. 
By Pierre Chaunu. [École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI* Section. Centre de recherches 
historiques. Ports, routes, trafics, Number 11.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1960. Pp. 301.) This is 
an inseparable part of the author's exhaustive seven volumes on the Spanish Atlantic 
economy, Séville et l'Atlantique, and his forthcoming supplement, Cádiz et l'Atlantique 
covering the eighteenth century. Based on a careful analysis of the Contaduria records 
in the Archivo General de Indias, the core of this monograph consists of some sixteen 
indexes of economic activity. Among the more useful of these compilations are the fol- 
lowing: the population of the archipelago, inflow and outflow of the treasures of Manila 
and Acapulco, taxes collected from the Chinese community, the Almojarifazgo taxes, 
annual subsidies provided by the treasury of Mexico, and numbers of ships entering 
and leaving the ports of Manila and Acapulco. This statistical information is an invalu- 
able contribution to both Philippine historiography and economic history of a more 
global variety. Clearly the latter is what concerns Chaunu. His outstanding conclusion 
is sound and exciting. There is, he finds, a basic conformity and dynamic interrelation 
between the economies of the Spanish Atlantic and the Spanish Pacific. In both areas 
the period down to about 1620 was characterized by growth and expansion, from 1620 
to about 1640 by the absence of growth but the maintenance of a high plateau of 
activity, and then from 1640 to about 1690 a precipitous decline and stagnation. In the 
eighteenth century the curve of activity moved steadily upward with the exception of a 
modest decline in the mid-century. The author himself recognizes that this monograph 
needs to be supplemented by a series of studies covering other areas of the Orient. For 
the student of the Philippines this study contains enlightening data for a wide variety of 
topics such as the missionary enterprise, trade with China and India, the internal de- 
velopment of the islands, and the cost of the archipelago to the Spanish Empire. 
University of Wisconsin Jonn L. PHELAN . 


FORT WILLIAM-INDIA HOUSE CORRESPONDENCE AND OTHER CON- 
TEMPORARY PAPERS RELATING THERETO. Public Series, Volume IX, 17825. 
Edited by B. A. Saletore. [Indian Records Series.] (Delhi: Manager of Publications, 
Government of India, for the National Archives of India. 1959. Pp. xiv, xlv, 708. Rs. 
20,50.) With this work, the publication of this important series proceeds a stage further. 
Volume IX joins Volumes I and XIII as the third to appear within a year. The public 
dispatches both outward and homeward give the most varied picture of the East India 
Company's activities. Famine relief, the Oriental scholarship of Gladwin, Champion, 
Forster, Davy, and Kirkpatrick, the geographic work of Rennell, Forrest, and Ritchie, 
and relations with “country-powers,” army affairs, and commercial policy are men- 
tioned. Some of the dispatches, especially the letter from Bengal of August 23, 1784, 
are especially illuminating as to the company's finances in these last years of Warren 
Hastings’ governor-generalship. The volume contains more illustrations than its predeces- 
sors. For the most part the editing is carefully done. The influence of Philip Francis' 
quarrel with Warren Hastings on several matters, such as the "Patna Cause,” however, 
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is not well understood. There is no indication that a duplicate copy in London was 
sought to supply the missing portions of the manuscript printed on pages 476 and 477, 
which as it stands is unintelligible. 

University of Pennsylvanıa HoLDEN FURBER 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY MALAYA: THE ORIGINS OF BRITISH POLITI- 
CAL CONTROL. By C. D. Cowan. [School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London. London Oriental Series, Volume X1.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1961. Pp. 286. $5.60.) For years Coloniäl Office reports on Malaya have explained the 
extension of British rule to the Malay States in the 1870’s. After more than a half 
century of governing the adjacent Straits Settlements, British authorities could not 
stand idly by while the investments of British subjects (chiefly in tin mining) were en- 
dangered by deteriorating political conditions and the Settlements themselves were per- 
haps menaced by the machinations of other powers. Most historians have emphasized 
the political instability of the States; almost no one has given serious attention to the 
threat of rival imperialisms. Cowan does just that. He has examined not only the Colonial 
Office records but those of the Foreign Office and the India Office as well. The Colonial 
Office documents suggest that British action was provoked by fears for the security of 
the Settlements and for continued control of the Straits. Surely something more than 
a desire for profits is necessary to explain the seemingly abrupt change of policy between 
the late 1860’s and 1873 and the fact that the forward movement was actually initiated 
by a Liberal government. For a few pages at least, the suspicion grows that some 
hitherto unknown great but fruitless power play by Germany or France is about to be 
revealed. The reader begins to think that perhaps mining investments were only 
incidental. One is somewhat disappointed, therefore, when Cowan declares that he 
could find no evidence that any foreign power intended to extend its control or in- 
fluence over the States. British intervention seems, after all, to have been largely a 
matter of economics, This explanation, already well documented in other works, finds 
new support with Cowan's enumeration of commercial developments in Malaya and 
Southeast Asia in the late 1860’s. His own researches not withstanding, the author ex- 
presses his belief that strategic motives were more important than economic ones. Nor 
would he overlook the roles played by individuals. He can only conclude that the causes 
of British intervention were complex, public and private factors combining with per- 
sonal ambitions and even individual idiosyncrasies. Cowan is not really trying to 
avoid drawing conclusions or to force his conclusions on unwilling facts. The merchants 
and officials in the Straits Settlements wanted intervention largely on economic grounds. 
The Colonial Office, especially under a Liberal government, was unmoved by such con- 
siderations. But the mere suggestion of a foreign threat—and such a suggestion had 
been made by a British tin investor—was a cause of genuine concern. An aggressive 
new governor and the demise of Gladstone's government in 1874 helped matters along. 
Another recent work on the same subject, C. N. Parkinson's British Intervention in 
Malaya, 1867-1877 (1960), is the better piece of writing, is generally fuller and more 
discursive, and is perhaps the better history. Nevertheless, Cowan's work is well written, 
to the point, and a good example of first-rate historical scholarship. The two books are 
complementary, and both make useful contributions. 

Northern Illinois University J. NoRMAN PARMER 


THE CHINESE ANARCHIST MOVEMENT. By Robert A. Scalapino and George 
T. Yu. [Research Series.] (Berkeley: Center for Chinese Studies, Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, University of California. 1961. Pp. v, 81. $1.00.) This is an illuminat- 
ing account of Chinese anarchism from its inception in rgos until its destruction a 
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decade later under the impact of Marxism-Leninism. The authors demonstrate that al- 
though in many respects antithetical to Communism, the anarchist movement also in- 
troduced into China ideas destined to become an important part of Mao Tse-tung’s 
ideology. Among these was the notion that study should be combined with productive 
labor. In addition, the book raises questions with respect to the influence of anarchism 
on conservative leaders, questions that merit further attention by scholars interested in 
the history of Chinese thought. 

Duke University Donato G. GILLIN 


AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1939-1945. Series One (Army). Volume VI, THE 
NEW GUINEA. OFFENSIVES. By David Dexter. (Canberra: Australian War Memo- 
rial; Sydney: Angus and Robertson. 1961. Pp. xx, 851. 40s.) This sixth of seven volumes 
in the official Australian history of World War U dealing with army operations, and 
the third on the war against Japan, covers approximately the same period as the official 
US Army volume The Reduction of Rabaul by John Miller, Jr., and Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son's Breaking the Bismarck Barrier. It picks up the story of Australian ground forces in 
New Guinea in April 1943, after the Allies had recaptured Buna and Guadalcanal, and 
carries it forward to mid-1944 with the Japanese Eighteenth Army in full retreat across 
the Sepik River near the Dutch New Guinea border. The theme of the volume is one 
of triumph, of & succession of victories that took the Australians from the mountains 
overlooking Salamaua up the coast almost as far as Wewak, cleared most of Australian 
New Guinea of the Japanese, and paved the way for invasion of the Philippines. The 
sixteen months of combat described in this volume include some of the toughest fight- 
ing of the war, the amphibious operations against the coastal towns of Lae and Salamaua, 
seizure of the Huon Peninsula, and conquest of the Ramu Valley. The difficulty was 
only partly of the enemy's making; to a large extent it was the fault of the terrain, for 
New Guinea is one of the most forbidding and unhealthful areas of the world. 
Australian forces involved in these operations' consisted of 4 divisions, and total 
casualties (dead and wounded) numbered about 3,000 as compared to an estimated 
35,000 dead on the Japanese side, Like the preceding volumes in the series, The New 
Guinea Offensives is focused on the action of front line troops, on “operations along a 
gloomy jungle track, or a rain-drenched razor-back, or in the stifling kunai.” This was 
not a war of large units massed along extended fronts as in Europe, or of great armored 
thrusts; geography and terrain did not permit such operations. Instead it was a war of 
small units and individuals, an infantryman's war. There is little in this volume on the 
deliberations of higher headquarters and of army corps and division staffs, or of the 
contribution of air, artillery, engineers, communications, and the supply and service 
elements. It deals with squads, platoons, and companies, with patrol actions, scouting 
missions, and limited attacks. For those interested in the larger issues of the war in 
the Southwest Pacific, this volume has little to offer; for a realistic and detailed chronicle 
of the fighting in New Guinea, it is excellent. 

Dartmouth College Louis MORTON 


INDIA 1947-50. Volume I, INTERNAL AFFAIRS; Volume II, EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS. Edited by S. L. Poplai. [Select Documents on Asian Affairs, Issued under the 
auspices of the Indian Council of World Affairs] (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1959. Pp. lii, 672; xx, 699. $13.25 the set.) The 338 documents edited by Sudar Lal 
Poplai and presented in these two volumes will be most useful to the teacher of modern 
Indian affairs; they will be less useful to most research scholars; and they will be least 
useful, perhaps, to the Asian historian. The documents cover the most serious problems 
facing India from the grant of independence to the establishment of the republic in 
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1950. Among the domestic problems are partition of the subcontinent, framing the 
Constitution of the republic of India, integration of the 550 princely Indian states with 
special attention to the states of Kashmir, Hyderabad, and Junagadh, programs of the 
dominant political parties, and the economic policies of the new nation. In the field of 
foreign affairs the principal problems for which documents are provided are definition 
of an “independent” Indian foreign policy by Jawaharlal Nehru, relations with the 
Commonwealth, Burma, and Pakistan, and the United Nations with specific reference 
to the Kashmir and South African issues. The documents are skillfully edited and 
well presented, and the index in each volume is useful. Inevitably in a collection of 
documents bearing upon such critical problems, many of which are still controversial, 
there will be criticism of the selection. On objective scholarly grounds, the selection is 
open to the criticism that certain of the sections of the volumes (for example, the 
Kashmir issue) read more like an Indian government White Paper, justifying a point 
of view, than a presentation of evidence to illuminate a problem. Again, on scholarly 
grounds, the source of some of the documents is not clear, which limits the research 
usefulness of the volumes. On the whole, however, neither the selection bias nor the 
inadequacy of some source notations seriously diminishes the general usefulness of the 
collections. Each volume contains an introduction meant to provide a background and 
context for the selected documents. Here are perhaps the most serious shortcomings 
of the volumes. The introduction to Volume I has a bellicosely anti-Moslem League 
tone which alarms the historian. Granted that an introduction for this volume is neces- 
sary, for the documents are relatively few and the problems disparate, this introduction 
could have been somewhat longer and certainly more objective and analytical in tone. 
One is struck by the more excited quality of the introduction than the words of the 
persons living the event. The introduction to Volume II is too brief and too concerned 
with justifying the Indian position of nonalignment to be of value. On too many issues 
the documents are chosen to reflect a narrow, even polemical view rather than a broad 
statement of the complexity and historically relevant aspects of the issue as seen between 


1947 and 1950. 
University of Minnesota BURTON STEIN 


SOUTH TO THE NAKTONG, NORTH TO THE YALU (JUNE-NOVEMBER 
1950). By Roy E. Appleman. [U. S. Army in the Korean War.] (Washington, D. C.: 
Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 1961. Pp. xxiv, 813. 
$10.00.) This volume, by Lieutenant Colonel Roy E. Appleman of the National Park 
Service, is the first appearing in a projected series of United States Army official his- 
tories of the Korean War under the general editorship of Stetson Conn. Based upon 
nine years of dedicated research and literally thousands of interviews with participants, 
this essentially tactical history of the Korean War covers the period up to November 
1945. Certain of the limitations perhaps inherent in tactical history appear in Apple- 
man's omission of a full explanation for the inadequacies of South Korean equip- 
ment, since the causes for these inadequacies are usually of nontactical origin. À similar 
criticism can be made of Appleman's often brutally frank appraisal of the condition 
and conduct of the United States Eighth Army in the opening stages of the war. 
Among the many myths Appleman punctures is that of the North Korean superiority 
in numbers. Áfter the first month of conflict the United Nations and South Korean 
forces were equal to the enemy in personnel; by the eve of the Inchon counteroffensive, 
US tanks in the Pusan perimeter outnumbered the enemy's by at least five to one. 
Appleman also well delineates the origin and consequences of the logistic disputes be- 
tween the Eighth Army and X Corps, if his vivid descriptions of Generals Walton H. 
Walker and Edward M. Almond tend to skate over these officers’ personality conflicts 
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with each other and with their subordinates. Appleman is candid regarding General 
MacArthur overoptimism and his undue reliance upon the air force. The author's 
recital of the Eighth Army's equally excessive optimism as it approached the Yalu in 
the fall of 1950 is skillfully counterpointed with the painful facts regarding the army's 
ever-diminishing logistic base. Within its chosen realm of tactics, Appleman’s volume 
constitutes a superb realization of the ideal of capturing naked battlefield truths before 
they can don their uniforms, 

Institute for Defense Analyses TRUMBULL HIGGINS 


AMERICAS 


THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY: A STUDY IN POLITICS AND DIPLO- 
MACY. By William R. Willoughby. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1961. Pp. 
xiv, 381. $6.00.) The concept underlying the St. Lawrence Seaway is one of the oldest and 
simplest in North American history, but the account of its translation into reality, 
patiently traced in this definitive volume, comprises a tortuous annal. Though the idea 
of the seaway arose from the apparently obvious geographic fact that the inhabitants of 
much of interior North America might conduct their trade via the St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes, the story of its development reveals difficulty and conflict. Always com- 
peting with the Hudson-Mohawk and Mississippi systems, the seaway became the 
victim of constant tugging and hauling between interests which sought to promote 
or prevent improvements to equip it for ever-larger vessels and cargoes. Rival national- 
ism in Canada and the United States and the parochial jealousies of state and provincial 
rights impeded essential cooperation. Railroad, canal, and port authorities bitterly 
opposed the development, and the advocates of public and private power intruded their 
perennial strife. This jumble of conflict leads the reader to wonder how the waterway 
became a fact. In truth, progress was painfully slow. A nine-foot channel was opened 
in 1849, minor improvements continued, and Canada and the United States signed the 
Great LakesSt. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty in 1932. The Senate rejected this 
agreement, but increasing needs for power and cheap transportation and the opening 
of the Quebec-Labrador iron fields won converts for the project. In 1954 the Eisenhower 
administration pushed through the Wiley-Dondero measure. Willoughby concludes with 
a description of the construction and early operation of the seaway. The product of 
thorough research, this volume gives a most comprehensive account of the struggle for 
the seaway. Onc criticism should be noted. Repeated and detailed descriptions of the 
same conflicüng interests plodding through the same tired arguments for and against 
the seaway are repetitious and somewhat confusing. This is much more the fault of the 
subject than of the author, but judicious condensation would relieve the tedium with- 
out the loss of vital information. Students of Canadian-American relations must be 
grateful to Willoughby for his scholarly and definitive treatment of a major theme in 
their area of interest. 

Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire DonaLo F. WARNER 


THE RIGHT OF ASSEMBLY AND ASSOCIATION. By Glenn Abernathy. (Co- 
lumbia: University of South Carolina Press. 1961. Pp. vi, 263. $6.25.) The First Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution provides, among other things, that "Congress 
shall make no law... . abridging . . . the right of the peoples peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” This First Amendments 
guarantee of the "right of assembly," the United States Supreme Court held in 1937 
(De Jonge vs. Oregon), applies not only against abridgment by Congress, but applies 
also, through the "due process" clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, against abridg- 
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ment by the state governments. In addition, “virtually all of the state constitutions” 
guarantee the right of peaceful assembly. This “right of assembly” forms the sub- 
ject for the first two-thirds of Abernathy’s monograph. Abernathy considers the historical 
origins and development and the current status of the “right of assembly” in the United 
States, employing as his source material the decisions of federal and state courts. His 
emphases are suggested in the chapter titles: “Unlawful Assembly,” “Assemblies in the 
Public Streets,” “Street Parades and Processions,” “Assemblies in the Public Parks,” 
and “Federal Protection of the Right of Assembly.” As described by Abernathy, the 
most important major development in recent years concerning the “right of assembly” 
is noted in the latter portion of the title of his volume and is described in the last one- 
third of the volume—the tendency for justices of the United States Supreme Court to 
enlarge the constitutionally guaranteed “right of assembly” by incorporating into it a 
“right of association.” Abernathy found this development in a series of court decisions 
beginning in 1952 (Wieman vs. Updegraff), and he cites, as the broadest statement on 
the subject yet to appear in a judicial decision, the words of a concurring opinion by 
Justice Black in a recent case (Bates vs. Little Rock; 1960): “Freedom of assembly in- 
cludes of course freedom of association; and it is entitled to no less protection than any 
other First Amendment right.” Some idea of the potential significance of this develop- 
ment can be gained from the fact that, in decisions handed down since 1952, Supreme 
Court justices have found the “right of assembly-association” relevant to a consideration 
of cases involving Joyalty oaths for state employees, the investigation by a state attorney 
general of a professor’s political affiliations, and an order by a state court in Alabama 
requiring the NAACP to produce its list of members. The Right of Assembly and 
Association is not scintilating, nor is it profound in its probing of philosophical issues 
lying behind court decisions; its virtue, instead, is that it provides a clear, substantial, care- 
fully documented, and decidedly useful discussion of an important subject. 
University of Washington THOMAS J. PressLY 


THE FIRST SOUTH. By John Richard Alden. [The Walter Lynwood Fleming 
Lectures in Southern History.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1961. 
Pp. vii, 144. $3.50.) The thesis of this interesting and provocative book is that the 
First South emerged as a unit in opposition to the First North during the years 1775- 
1789 and that many historians have erred in believing that southern sectionalism first 
manifested itself about 1820. This thesis is supported in a most convincing manner 
with a score or more of illustrations of sectional divergences and disputes. Alden’s first 
chapter deals with the basic reasons why the First South, as well as the Old South in 
later years, had interests and views running counter to those of the rest of the Union: 
climate, specialized farming, Negro slavery, and what has been called the “Southern 
way of life.” Most of the sectional controversies discussed occurred in the Continental 
Congress, the Federal Convention, the state legislatures, and in the ratifying conven- 
tions of 1788-1789. The first sectional dispute arose over the use of Negro soldiers 
during the Revolution, but the most bitter and prolonged controversy had to do with 
the nature and powers of the central government. Peculiarly sharp were the debates 
over distribution of the cost of the central government. Many southern delegates 
feared “Northern tyranny,” and as early as 1778 South Carolina proposed an amend- 
ment to the Articles to require that all major measures of the Congress be approved 
by the votes of eleven states. This amendment failed, but it is significant “as a shadow 
of things to come.” In the Federal Convention southern, and northern, sectionalism 
manifested itself on many occasions, and even Madison wanted to be “sure that the 
South would not suffer seriously by helping to create a stronger union.” Many south- 
erners believed that the Constitution did not offer sufficient protection against north- 
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ern domination. For this reason, the struggle over ratification was sharper in the 
South than elsewhere. Among other sectional differences tending to unite the South 
long before the issue of slavery split the country were regulation of trade, taxation, loca- 
tion of the capital, the treaty-making power of Congress, the question of counting 
Negroes in the apportionment of representation in Congress, the opening of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and the admission of new states. Alden feels that Washington's role in 
allaying sectionalism has not received due emphasis, that too much has been said about 
the weaknesses and failures of the Confederation, and that too little has been written 
about southern opposition to the Constitution on sectional grounds. 

University of North Carolina Hucu T. Lerrer 


ROMANCE AND REALISM IN SOUTHERN POLITICS. By T. Harry Williams. 
[Eugenia Dorothy Blount Lamar Memorial Lectures, 1960.] (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 84. $2.50.) The search for a unity in southern society that 
differentiates it from northern society has long been a quest of students of southern 
history. T. Harry Williams has offered a new and provocative thesis: that southerners 
have had the distinctive quality of being romantic in their thinking on politics, a 
quality that has led to disastrous results. He cites the influence of the legends of the 
Old South and of the Lost Cause (yet the North has had an important role also in ro- 
manticizing the society of the Old South). Some students of the Old South, notably 
Sydnor, whom Williams follows, have created a new legend that the southern people 
before 1860 thought that they enjoyed a perfect civilization. This error arises from 
taking the writings of propagandists Dew, Hammond, and Fitzhugh as the authentic 
voice of their section instead of the voice of a minority in the black belt. Williams 
begins his study with a definition of southern romantic thinking as a capacity to cre- 
ate flattering mind pictures of its society, but as he develops his theme he comes very 
close to saying that it is mainly noneconomic thinking. It was not only in the realm 
of creating legends of itself that the South demonstrated its capacity for romantic 
thinking but also in political issues. It has let racism divert it from realizing the prac- 
tical ends of a good society. Williams’ thesis is used largely to explain political phe- 
nomena after the Civil War—the Reconstruction period, the Populist and progressive 
movements, and the politics of the Longs of Louisiana. He illustrates his thesis with 
convincing evidence, particularly the Louisiana Unification Movement of 1873, the ac- 
tion of the scalawags, the program of the Populists, and the concentration of the Longs 
upon practical social reforms. All of these were "realistic" movements in that they 
largely ignored the emotional imperatives of race. But, with the exception of the ef 
forts of the Longs, they all failed because the white masses were more devoted to the 
romantic cause of sustaining white supremacy than to realistic politics. Williams has 
written a fresh, highly intelligent, and absorbing study of southern political thought, 
although I think that his definition of romanticism is too narrow. 

University of Kentucky CLEMENT EATON 


THE MIDWEST: MYTH OR REALITY? A SYMPOSIUM. By Thomas T. Mc- 
Avoy, C.S.C., et al. (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 
96. $3.50.) Seven participants in a symposium held at the University of Notre Dame 
give their answers to several criticisms of the contemporary Midwest. Russel B. Nye 
says firmly that in politics the region has not ceased to protest. He finds the protest 
basically pragmatic and progressive. Senator Gale W. McGee sees isolationists’ heads 
still popping up and issues a challenge “to awaken to the forces of change now sweeping 
the world.” Is midwestern industry merely tributary to the East? Jay W. Wiley evaluates 
evidence, finds none of it good, and suggests that midwestern complaints have been 
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"very much like the complaints of the less developed countries . . . today.” Is the cause 
of the midwestern farmer lost? Quoting a farmer in the AAA period, “I would rather 
be regimented than foreclosed," Donald R. Murphy concludes, "That may still be the 
answer." The midwestern mind is, in the words of Thomas T. McAvoy, "the mind of 
those who intend to stay in the Midwest and make it their home,” and it includes more 
than mere enjoyment of the riches of their homeland: it is part of the soul and yearns 
for things of the spirit. John T. Flanagan discovers the reality of midwestern literature 
in a hard core of writing from Mark 'Twain to James Farrell that is honest, direct, 
vigorous, and sometimes crude. Ín summation John T. Frederick sees the Midwest as 
a youthful giant which "may in sober truth be the last best hope of earth.” Much of 
the volume seems to be a defense of the Midwest against criticisms from the liberal 
left. Apologetically trying to provide "as much of value for the businessman as for the 
historian," it reflects some confusion; yet the essays are informative, polished, and 
graceful. 

Ohio University. Harry R. STEVENS 


MARK CATESBY: THE COLONIAL AUDUBON. By George Frederick Frick and 
Raymond Phineas Stearns. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1961. Pp. x, 137. 
$5.00.) Mark Catesby, FRS, was an Englishman (born in 1683) who lived for several 
years in Virginia, collected the productions of nature in South Carolina and the Ba- 
hamas from 1722 to 1726, and who devoted the last twenty years of his life to delineating 
and describing his American collections. George Frick and Raymond Stearns have con- 
tributed to the difficult and transatlantic art of colonial biography at the same time that 
they have added to the thin list of historical studies of American naturalists. Too often 
is the exploration of the natural history of the globe—one of the great adventures of 
the mind and spirit of Western man over the last four centuries—dismissed by his- 
torians as “mere” collecting. The authors here realize the complex network of ideas and 
institutions which must combine for the scientific classification of plants and animals. 
Since the scene of Catesby's collecting was in America, he can rightly be called colonial. 
Because his interest in characteristic eighteenth-century fashion embraced botany, orni- 
thology, geology, anthropology, and zoology, he showed the strengths and weaknesses 
of the naturalists of his day—comprehensive range at the expense of the thorough- 
ness of the expert. He contributed not only as a collector but as a student of collec- 
tions as well, his active life spanning the years from John Ray to Linnaeus. While the 
reference in the subtitle to the colonial Audubon does not quite do justice to all Cates- 
by's accomplishments, it does indicate the importance of the Natural History of 
Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands in the development of the art of drawing 
birds. Without benefit of Catesby's own papers, Frick and Stearns have methodically 
and painstakingly reconstructed the outline of Catesby's life, his place in each scientific 
discipline he touched, and his relations with the scientists and patrons of his day, the 
renowned natural history circle. Specialists in several sciences and historians of the 
English-speaking world of the eighteenth century should find much that is useful in this 
scholarly and well-illustrated work. 

University of Caltfornia, Berkeley A. Hunter DUPREE 


THE JOURNAL OF THE COMMONS HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, JANUARY 19, 
1748-JUNE 29, 1748. Edited by J. H. Easterby. Ruth S. Green, Assistant Editor. [The 
Colonial Records of South Carolina.] (Columbia: South Carolina Archives Department. 
1961. Pp. xiii, 457. $11.00.) The eighth volume of this series is the fruit of the last edi- 
torial work of the late Dr. Easterby. The scope and high quality of this series is too 
well known to scholars to require repetition of previous reviews. This volume covers 
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a happy time for the colony, one of tranquillity except for minor Indian forays and 
some depredations by French and Spanish privateers. Crops were good, prices high; 
planting often crowded out attendance upon the House which devoted itself during this 
period to the local affairs of a land at peace. ' 

Richmond, Virginia , Davm J. Mays 


POLITICAL SATIRE IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1763-1783. By 
Bruce Ingham Granger. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 314. 
$5.00.) Political satire is one of the most ephemeral of literary forms—if indeed, it can 
be dignified by the term literature. It is akin to campaign oratory in its capacity to 
bore the reader in a later generation, even the reader in search of some chance fact or 
side light that will illuminate historical interpretation. Having grubbed through the 
mass of satirical writing that poured from the press between 1763 and 1783, Granger 
deserves some sort of award for endurance, He has produced a well-documented dis- 
sertation that mentions, with some description and discussion, about half the things he 
found. These include all types of writings| that attempted to ridicule one faction or 
another or individuals in the public eye. There were Hudibrastic lampoons, doggerel 
verse so bad that the most ignorant printer must have cringed when he set the type, 
letters to the editor signed "Publicus" or “Agricola” or some other fancy name, 
burlesques, travesties, and skits of all kinds. Now and then same writer rose above 
the ruck of cheap writing and composed a piece in passable prose or verse. Granger 
gives Benjamin Franklin high praise, and, the writings of the Connecticut Wits de- 
serve some commendation, but few writers equaled Franklin, Barlow, Hopkins, or 
Humphreys. Granger's book would have served a more useful purpose for historians 
if he had simply made an orderly chronological list of this satrical stuff with a brief 
descriptive commentary. But since he was writing a dissertation in literature, he had 
the necessity or compulsion of trying to derive some philosophic and critical conclu- 
sions about each piece. The result is a boók too cumbersome and involved for ready 
reference, especially since the index is woefully inadequate. 
Folger Library | Louis B. Wricut 
BROADSIDES AND BAYONETS: THE PROPAGANDA WAR OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION. By Carl Berger. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1961. Pp. 256. $5.00.) This is the record of public propaganda efforts made during the 
American Revolution by both British and American leaders to win support from such 
groups as Canadians, Indians, Hessians, and Europeans. By public effort is meant the ef- 
forts of such public officials and agencies as, Congress, state legislatures, military leaders, 
and foreign agents. The book deals primarily with official documents, manifestoes, pro- 
nouncements, and proclamations addressed to various groups rather than with the in- 
formal propaganda carried on by individual initiative through newspapers, pamphlets, 
broadsides, plays, parades, and effigies. It is, therefore, less colorful and interesting, but it 
has the distinct merit of brioging together, as no other treatment does, the public docu- 
ments involved in this propaganda effort. "The first American efforts were directed to 
winning the allegiance of the Canadians while the British efforts tried to hold it. Ameri- 
can propaganda at first clumsily used an anti-Catholic appeal to a country filled with 
French Catholics. This was soon corrected, and some headway was being made when 
Montgomery was killed at Quebec in the campaign of 1775-1776 and all hope of win- 
ning Canada ended. Propaganda efforts were continued, but, unsupported by military 
achievements, they had no hope of success. It was the British who werc aggressively 
trying to win Indian and Negro support, but it was apparent that these efforts 
further alienated the colonists and embittered the conflict. The most successful Ameri- 
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can propaganda effort was directed to winning over the Hessians. Appeals were made 
to them to defect, and perhaps twelve thousand of the thirty thousand who served in 
America did. The author believes that propaganda during the war was more important 
in the eventual success of the Revolution than was that of the prerevolutionary period, 
for while prerevolutionary propaganda made the break with England possible, it was 
the successful conclusion of the war and not the Declaration of Independence that 
really separated the colonies from Great Britain. In his concluding chapter he points 
out that the Declaration of Independence is itself a major piece of propaganda and that, 
at the time, the portions of the document that attacked the King were far more im- 
portant in inflaming the minds of the people than were those beautiful opening phrases 
that mean so much today. During the war the greatest single propaganda asset America 
had was George Washington, not Congress and not so much the cause of independence. 
Throughout the book the theme is constantly and correctly stressed that the American 
leaders were fully aware of the power of words and were skilled in their use, 
University of Louisville Pum Davımson 


THE LEGAL FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY, 1776-1844. 
By Howard S. Miller. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1961. Pp. xiii, 
71. $3.00.) Whether the springs of benevolence flow freely or sparsely depends in part 
on the attitude courts and legislatures take toward philanthropic bequests. This volume 
traces the evolution of American public policy toward charitable trusts from Inde- 
pendence to the Girard will case. The author elaborates points made in Irvin Wyllie's 
study of the problem (MVHR, XLVI [Sept. 1959], 203-21). Mr. Miller does not examine 
the influence on legal developments of efforts made in the 1820's and 1830’s to reform 
charity and poor relief. In other respects the book provides a comprehensive and 
meaningful account of factors that helped shape American charity law. 

Ohio State University RoserT H. BREMNER 


TO THE FAREWELL ADDRESS: IDEAS OF EARLY AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY. By Felix Gilbert. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 
173. $3.75.) Professor Gilbert’s short book is in part based on earlier articles, and is in 
part new. It represents an important contribution to that fusion of intellectual and diplo- 
matic history which has been too little attempted and which is highly desirable. The 
theme is that in its genesis American foreign policy was composed of many strands. The 
reaction from involvement in Europe, based on the conception of an American utopia 
far removed from the wickedness of the Old World, is important. The dislike of power 
politics, indeed the inability to think in such terms, was also a part of American 
thinking. United to this was a tendency to idealize the commercial relationships which, 
whatever might be the course of politics, were indispensable to the growth of the 
United States. The belief in the beneficence of trade, the disposition to contrast it with 
the vulgar struggle of armed forces, was strong among Americans, as it was also 
among the physiocrats in France. In developing this theme, Gilbert has many interest- 
ing things to say. He points out with what reluctance the rebelling colonies came to 
any commitment of a political kind in their relations with France, and how, at the 
outset, they counted too confidently on the opening of their trade as an adequate price 
for French assistance. He indicates, also, that in the thinking of the age the word 
alliance carried different connotations than it does today and did not imply far-reach- 
ing commitments in the field of power. He sees the American sense of the value of 
commerce and of the rule of law in the American view of neutral rights and in the 
model treaties with other nations. Yet there were Americans who thought in different 
terms. Though arriving at the principle of nonentanglement like the utopians, Alexander 
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Hamilton found very different reasons for accepting it. Basing his views on power in 
international affairs, he believed that the Americas constituted a power system of their 
own. In a final chapter the author traces Hamilton’s role in the drafting of the Farewell 
Address, particularly in the field of foreign policy. 

Rochester, New York DEXTER PERKINS 


GEORGE MASON: RELUCTANT STATESMAN. By Robert Allen Rutland. 
Foreword by Dumas Malone. [Williamsburg in America Series, Number 4.] (Williams- 
burg: Colonial Williamsburg; distrib. by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York. 
1961. Pp. xvi, 123. $3.50.) Professor Rutland’s biography of George Mason is a brief 
one, intended for popular consumption. As such, it is a superior product, attractively 
printed. An attempt is made to bring Mason to life, on the whole successfully, although 
the author’s guesses about Mason’s thoughts and feelings, inserted to give the reader 
a sense of reality, grate as usual upon the professional scholar. Heavy emphasis is 
placed upon Mason as the framer of the Virginia Bill of Rights, and little is said about 
him as a land speculator and Antifederalist. Some doubtful statements and a few 
errors were noted. Need for a new and thorough study of Mason remains. 

Duke University Joun R. AIDEN 


JAMES MONROE: PUBLIC CLAIMANT. By Lucius Wilmerding, ]r. (New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 144. $4.00.) The singular 
Juck of James Monroe in politics carried over to only one phase of his private finance. This 
was the nurture and padding of old and nebulous expense accounts, chiefly diplomatic. 
His impoverished last years were largely devoted to dogging Congress for compensation, 
and he obtained some fifty thousand dollars: Professor Wilmerding, while acquitting Mon- 
roe of corruption, shows him entitled to none of the compensation. The irony of this 
model monograph is tempered with pity, however, and we are reminded that public 
stinginess ruined American diplomats less disposed to splurge (and less incompetent with 
vouchers) than Monroe. | 
University of Virginia l Josera H. Harrison, Jr. 


GEORGE TUCKER: MORAL PHILOSOPHER AND MAN OF LETTERS. By 
Robert Colin McLean. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 
265. $6.00.) It is difficult to pass a brief judgment on this book because, in the last 
analysis, its failings as a biography perhaps owe as much to prevailing custom in scholarly 
circles as to the fault of the author. Professor McLean has written a carefully docu- 
mented monograph, exposing and criticizing George Tucker's considerable literary effort. 
As such it is perhaps a faultless report on research and, in some places, provides intel- 
ligent and penetrating literary criticism. But the chance to give us an illuminating bio- 
graphical narrative of the versatile and interesting Virginian from Bermuda is blocked 
by the author’s excessive concern with the techniques of scholarly criticism, especially 
with what has been previously written about Tucker, and by an organization of his 
material that compartmentalizes and desiccates Tucker’s thought. What we really 
have here are several scholarly articles about Tucker. Tucker, the whole man, does 
hot emerge through the veil of critical’ analysis. Nevertheless, anyone interested in Vir- 
ginia society, politics, and letters from the 1790's to about 1845, in the intricacies of the 
proslavery arguments, in the influence of the Scottish common-sense philosophy, and in 
the development of the idea of progress in this country can be rewarded in these pages. 
The author makes it clear how Tucker, who married first into the Tidewater “aristoc- 
racy,” became a halfhearted Jeffersonian through his increasing distrust of democracy. 
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By telling of Tucker's shady financial undertakings, of the double standards in his voting 
policies as a congressman from Lynchburg, Virginia, from 1819 to 1825, and of the life 
of indolence he led when his financial fortunes were high, the author strengthens John 
Randolph's assertion that Tucker's appointment in 1824 to the first professorship of 
moral philosophy at the University of Virginia (which he held for two decades) would 
have been a mistake if moral philosophy "was anything but an empty name." Tucker, 
however, perhaps serves us best if he is remembered as a critic of Virginia society 
through his novel The Valley of Shenandoah (1824). On this score McLean does him 
justice. ; 

Johns Hopkins University WirsoN SMITH 


TITIAN RAMSAY PEALE, 1799-1885, AND HIS JOURNALS OF THE WILKES 
EXPEDITION. By Jessie Poesch. [Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, Vol- 
ume LII] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1961. Pp. x, 214. $6.50.) Slowly items pertaining 
to the United States South Seas Surveying and Exploring Expedition (1838-1842), the 
Wilkes Expedition, become available. This volume contains a friendly and sympathetic, 
thoroughly documented biographical sketch of T. R. Peale, a proud, independent, and 
often difficult individual, the youngest son of the artist Charles Willson Peale. The 
young artist-naturalist was "not a giant of his time," but is held to have contributed, 
through paintings, drawings, and the camera, information about the flora and fauna, 
as well as the methodology, of the two mid-nineteenthcentury American frontiers. 
Eighty-two pages contain five journals. Missing are the fourth, which covered the 
voyage from the Fijis to Hawaii and back to the South Pacific, and the sixth, the wreck 
of the Peacock on the Columbia River bar and the start of the overland trip to San 
Francisco. Lost journals, the failure to take the naturalists to Antarctica, plus the fact 
that no private affairs or opinions were to be included, help explain why the journals 
do not illuminate controversial aspects of the expedition. There is a bibliography, 
an adequate index, and seventy-seven diverse illustrations, but a geographical dictionary 
will be needed to read the volume. 

University of Hawaii ChuarLes H. HUNTER 


FOCUS ON INFINITY: A LIFE OF PHILLIPS BROOKS. By Raymond W. AL 
bright. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1961. Pp. xiv, 464. $4.95.) Though nineteenth- 
century America produced many distinguished and eloquent clergymen, contemporaries 
recognized Phillips Brooks as one of the most effective preachers of the English-speaking 
world. Best known as the minister of Boston's Trinity Church and subsequently 
Episcopal bishop of Massachusetts, Brooks was influential far beyond the limits of his 
parish or denomination. He addressed crowded congregations both at home and abroad, 
his sermons were widely reported by the press, and in his lifetime more than a quarter 
of a million of his publications were disseminated. After his death in 1893, anniversary 
memorial services persisted for two decades. Indeed, ranking just after Jonathan 
Edwards, William Ellery Channing, and Henry Ward Beecher, Brooks ultimately was 
elected the fourth cleric honored in the Hall of Fame at New York University. With 
such stature and impact, he requires a discerning appraisal. Unfortunately, Brooks has 
not fared well at the hands of his biographers. Sixty years ago Alexander V. G. Allen, 
a personal friend, compiled a sixteen-hundred.page miscellany, The Life and Letters 
of Phillips Brooks. 'These volumes preserved valuable data, but offered little illumina- 
tion of personality or career. Now we have a new attempt by Dr. R. W. Albright, Hunt- 
ington Professor of Church History at the Episcopal Theological School. Buttressed by 
scholarly research and theological background, he has winnowed materials from both 
new and familiar sources. But his book is mechanical and prosaic; it is inadequate in as- 
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sessing the human equation of the minister:and his followers, Albright has created a 
detailed mosaic about an eminent man, but Brooks's genius remains unexplained. Lacking - 
depth and clarity in its focus, this is not a definitive biography. 

University of Rhode Island l ROMAN J. ZORN 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC. By C. Hartley 
Grattan. [American Foreign Policy Library. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 273. $5.00.) This is an important pioneer work on the Southwest 
Pacific that combines brilliant generalizations with a distillation of the main mono- 
. graphic material in the field. Mr. Grattan is keenly aware of the many gaps in our 
knowledge, for example, the credit due Charles Wilkes for his expedition into the 
Southwest Pacific (1838-1842), or the basis iof the vagaries of the wool trade between 
Australia and the United States. The book: is suggestive rather than exhaustive. The 
annotated fourteen-page bibliography, however, is is remarkable, as useful in its critici- 
cisms as any book I have seen. The area is defined as Australia, New Zealand, the 
South Sea islands, and Antarctica. Grattan analyzes the geographical, political, economic, 
and cultural structures of the several parts; sketches United States relations with the 
region until 1940, and uses World War II to divide the book. The second half in- 
volves various reactions to the Japanese drive which forced a redefinition of relations 
between the United States and Australia and New Zealand. The new relationship 
and the new foreign policies hammered out in ANZUS, SEATO, and other ways 
since 1945 are cogently set forth. What was once an area of little concern to the United 
States has now become a center of strong political interest. The author makes many 
interesting and perceptive points, includingja canny description of the distinctive Aus- 
tralian character, how Australia expects to profit greatly from atomic power, and how 
Australia and New Zealand really differ. He describes some. misconceptions about the 
Polynesian, Melanesian, and Micronesian islands, Australia’s growing strength as an 
island trader, and the enigma of United States policy in the Far East before 1941. 
Australia had no clear conception of what line Japan would have to overstep in 
order to cause war. In the postwar section, Grattan is at pains to show how Australia 
and New Zealand consider the Far East the Near North and "tend to focus much 
of their attention upon the Near North and to calculate their national future in rela- 
tion to their expectations, their hopes and fears, about that part of the world." This is as 
unwise as the tendency of the United States to think of relations with the Western 
Pacific and Asia in terms of "across the North Pacific" only. The author has made a 
sound, sensible, realistic contribution to the understanding of the Southwest Pacific 
in the context of global politics. He thus demonstrates how rare expert knowledge in 
the United States before Pearl Harbor was. 
San Francisco State College SamueL Crype McCurrocH 
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FROM ST. LOUIS TO SUTTER'S FORT, 1846. By Heinrich Lienhard. 'Translated 
and edited by Erwin G. and Elisabeth K. Gudde. [The American Exploration and 
Travel Series, Number 33.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1961. Pp. xix, 
204. $3.95.) Although not quite on a par with Edwin Bryant's or Jesse Thornton's 
accounts of the trek west in 1846, Heinrich Lienhard's story pleasingly complements 
them. The twenty-two-year-old Swiss was ineither a leader nor a trained observer but 
merely a young man who, with four others in pursuit of adventure, went to Inde- 
pendence, bought a wagon, and joined a train for California. His pages are filled with 
casual and homely detail that vivifies the experience and makes his narrative (now first 
translated and published) a significant addition to the literature of overland travel. 
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Though an autobiography written in the 1870’s, it is closely based upon his diaries. 
Brief introductory and concluding sections give necessary information about the life 
of the author, who for a time was associated with Sutter. 

Washington University Jous Francis McDERMoTT 


THE LARKIN PAPERS: PERSONAL, BUSINESS, AND OFFICIAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE OF THOMAS OLIVER LARKIN, MERCHANT AND UNITED 
STATES CONSUL IN CALIFORNIA. Volume VII, 1847-1848. Edited by George P. 
Hammond. (Berkeley: University of California Press for the Bancroft Library. 1960. 
Pp. xxviii, 369. $10.00.) Volume VII of Hammond's Larkin Papers opens on a quiet 
scene in October 1847. The insurrection of the native Californians had long since sub- 
sided, and General Kearny had conducted the contentious Frémont out of the prov- 
ince. Under the freer trade rules of the United States, business was looking up, real 
estate advancing, and demand for lumber brisk. The letters to and from Larkin mirror 
the passing scene which the gold discovery of January 24, 1848, would revolutionize. A 
letter dated January 13 contains much more than a premonitory hint, but there is error 
here—this letter was written a year later. The first authentic outcropping in these 
letters was on May 15 when John Bidwell wrote a detailed description of the gold 
gathering from New Helvetia. In the remaining hundred pages the old business contin- 
ues, but excitement shifts to the great adventure of the placers. There are vivid reports 
of gold fever at Benicia, Sonoma, San Jose, San Francisco, and Monterey. Larkin goes 
to the mines to see for himself and writes detailed reports to his superior officer, the 
Secretary of State. Gold is present in the direct discourse and in more subtle ways 
such as the dollar giving way to the ounce as the unit of value. 

University of California, Los Angeles Jonn W. Caucuey 


THE CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF THE JEWS OF COLORADO, 1859-1959. By 
Allen duPont Breck. [University of Denver, Department of History Series, The West in 
American History, Number r.] (Denver, Colo.: Hirschfield Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 360.) 
Nearly half of the world’s Jews live in the United States; 21,500 of these are in Colo- 
rado, and over go per cent of these dwell in Denver. The first Jew of record in Colorado 
was S. N. Carvalho, a member of Frémont's fifth expedition in 1853-1854 (not his 
fourth one, as stated on the dust jacket). Successive mining booms attracted Jews who 
developed wholesale and retail business, chiefly in Leadville and Denver. Merchants 
who started in Leadville, but removed to Denver, included Wolfe Londoner and David 
May. Rabbis Friedman and Kauvar and Doctors Elsner and Spivak were prominent 
in religous and humanitarian work in Denver. Otto Mears, pioneer railroad builder of 
southwestern Colorado, deserves more extended treatrnent than he receives. Breck un- 
dertook this history at the behest of the Allied Jewish Council. His book is objective, 
impartial, and highly informative, although his premise that “heroic pioneering” still 
occurs today strains the usual connotation of these words. His treatment of anti-Jewish 
manifestations is brief but fair. It is stated that Denver’s population in 1860 was “com- 
posed almost entirely of men who had come from . . . western and northern Europe.” 
The population of Denver was 4,749, and the number of foreign-born in Colorado Ter- 
ritory was only 2,666. Denver, like the territory, was doubtless over 90 per cent native 
American. 

Colorado College Harvey L. CARTER 


COLONEL ELMER ELLSWORTH: A BIOGRAPHY OF LINCOLN’S FRIEND 
AND FIRST HERO OF THE CIVIL WAR. By Ruth Painter Randall. (Boston: Little, 
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Brown and Company. 1960. Pp. xviii, 295. $5.00.) In this delightful little volume Mrs. 
Randall tells the story of the magnetic leader of the US Zouave Cadets, who won 
Lincoln’s warm and affectionate friendship and his commendation as "the greatest 
little man I ever met.” Half the volume is devoted to Ellsworth's boyhood, his early 
and constant interest in military affairs, his struggle for survival as an impecunious 
law student in Chicago, and his romance with Carrie Spafford of Rockford, Illinois. 'The 
remaining chapters deal with the last fifteen months of his life: his leadership of the 
US Zouave Cadets, which made him, according to John Hay, "the most talked-of man 
in the country"; his six months in Lincoln's law office; his organization of the New 
York Fire Zouaves; and his death at Alexandria, Virginia, as his regiment occupied 
that town immediately following Virginia’s ratification of the secession ordinance 
late in May 1861. Based on painstaking and diligent research and written with sensi- 
tivity and affection, this volume demonstrates that Ellsworth, although but twenty-four 
years old at his death, was a man worthy of a biography. Mrs. Randall sought to 
"recover Ellsworth's intriguing personality" and succeeded in doing so. She was fortu- 
nate in uncovering some hundred letters from Ellsworth to his fiancée in which he 
disclosed his thoughts and feelings quite frankly and fully and in having access to his 
intimate diary for a brief but important period of his life. She presents Ellsworth as a 
young man of "sympathy, affection, unselfishness, independence of thought and action, 
enterprise, and fearlessness," with an unusual capacity for leadership. No major reinter- 
pretation of Ellsworth's career or of the nation's history is involved in this biography, 
though it amplifies our knowledge of Ellsworth and clarifies and enriches our con- 
ception of his personality. Mrs. Randall possibly passes over criticism of Ellsworth as 
a pompous adventurer too lightly, and some readers may find her many quotations 
from his letters a little excessive, but all will agree that Mrs. Randall has added another 
readable and valuable volume to her studies. 

University of California, Los Angeles BrarnezD Dyer 


OLD GENTLEMEN’S CONVENTION: THE WASHINGTON PEACE CON- 
FERENCE OF 1861. By Robert Gray Gunderson. (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1961. Pp. xiii, 168. $5.00.) To avert brutal violence, to forestall fraternal con- 
flict, to quiet irrational passion, to harmonize contentious interests have long been 
thought the marks of civilized, rational men. By these standards the "old gentlemen" 
of the Washington Peace Conference of February 1861 were the most rational men 
of their generation. Regrettably they have' been all but forgotten in the tin-soldiering 
hoop-la of the current Civil War centennial They deserve a better fate at historians’ 
hands, and Professor Gunderson intends that they shall have it. In this model study 
he has chosen to focus on that crucial monient when America teetered bewilderedly on 
the brink of national catastrophe. Deftly he recounts the story of the 132 delegates from 
21 states who a month before Lincoln's inauguration assembled in the capital of the 
nation they sought to rescue from destruction. He develops in full detail, color, and 
dramatic suspense the three-week labors of these moderates who hoped at the eleventh 
hour that reasonable discussion, conciliation, and accommodation of conflicting interest 
might yet save the Union. Following Professor William B. Hesseltine’s intriguing fore- 
word, the author’s excellent first chapter captures the charged excitement of Washington 
in 1861. The volume then analytically probes the political, economic, social, and personal 
factors operating in each delegate-sending state, as well as in the convention and on the 
larger national stage. The “stiff-backed men” and the “better-now-than-later” attitude 
come in for critical dissection in assessing the convention's work and Congress’ failure to 
adopt its proposals. The author’s prodigious, painstaking labors in uncovering and exam- 
ining manuscript collections and other sources, scattered from Harvard to the Hunting- 
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ton Library, have produced a splendid volume that speaks to our condition amid today's 
explosive emotionalism. 
Los Angeles State College l Davın LINDSEY 


MISSISSIPPI IN THE CONFEDERACY. Volume I, AS THEY SAW IT, edited 
by John K. Bettersworth; Volume I, AS SEEN IN RETROSPECT, edited by James W. 
Silver. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press for the Mississippi Department 
of Archives and History. 1961. Pp. xxxii, 362; xx, 319. $10.00 the set.) One of the few 
valuable results of the observance of the Civil War centennial has been the collection 
and publication of contemporary documents. Scattered items, often in private hands, 
have suddenly been remembered and made available. Most of these, by themselves, 
have little permanent value, but when brought together they often assume new im- 
portance. The present volumes, although local in scope, present a series of such docu- 
ments in such a way as to contribute to southern history as a whole. Mississippians found 
it necessary to leave the Union because the North refused to abide by the Constitution, 
especially in regard to slavery. They talked of "civilizations in conflict" Many of them 
opposed secession, and some viewed the choice of Jefferson Davis as Provisional Presi- 
dent "with regret." They volunteered by the thousands, but thoroughly disliked the 
draft. Their morale rose and fell with victory and defeat, and they became "a frantic 
people" when war came within their own borders. Some fought for principle; some 
deserted when possible. Few seem to have relished the actual fighting, and many 
wished to fight as state troops rather than as Confederates. Some slaves remained 
loyal; many flocked to the Yankees. All Mississippians knew want in war days, and, 
in the end, the bitterness of defeat. The total picture is one that checks any tendency 
toward sweeping generalizations and that emphasizes a stanch individualism. The 
effort to “recreate for readers . . . the atmosphere of the years from 1860 to 1865 
through a careful arrangement of documents" is generally achieved, while the intelli. 
gent selection and editing of excerpts from diaries, reminiscences, and scholarly writ- 
ings of a later date confirm and interpret the story told by the documents. Mississippi 
can be proud of its contribution to the centennial years. 

University of Chicago Avery CRAVEN 


THE MAXWELL LAND GRANT. By Jim Berry Pearson. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 305. $5.00.) This is a survey of the history of the Max- 
well land grant in northern New Mexico and southern Colorado. Between 1858 and 
1869 Lucien Bonaparte Maxwell accumulated the grant of 1,714,764 acres or 2,680 - 
square miles, the largest single landholding in the history of the United States. Looking 
at old histories of the grant and adding vast worthwhile new material, Pearson has 
compiled a definitive and colorful history. His story deals primarily with the intricate 
legal and business history of the Maxwell Land Grant Company which bought the 
holding from Maxwell in 1870: with costs and profits of operation, with financial 
collapses and reorganizations under various sets of English, Dutch, and American 
owners, and with conflicts between owners and settlers who “squatted” upon the 
grant thinking it government land. In his accounts of Maxwell, of the growth and 
death of mining towns, and of the many colorful characters who inhabited the grant, 
the author has also told the human side of the story of the grant. There will be those 
who will disagree with Pearson’s conclusion that while the company made mistakes, 
it “brought business management and capital that vitalized the area’s economy.” There 
seems to be ample physical evidence—rotting mine shafts, ruined timberlands, water- 
less and weed-choked irrigation ditches, impassable roads and torn-up railways, and 
ghost towns—to raise many doubts as to whether the Maxwell Land Grant Company, 
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which by 1950 had sold all but ten thousand acres of its land, had really “vitalized the 
area's economy” except for a few fleeting years. Fourteen pages of bibliographical notes 
and an eleven-page index complete a craftsmanlike job. The University of Oklahoma 
Press is to be complimented for the attractive format, for the maps and fine illustrations, 
and for putting the footnotes at the bottom! of the pages. The book will be a valuable 
addition to western Americana book shelves. 

University of Arkansas ! WALTER L, Brown 


TWAIN AND THE IMAGE OF HISTORY. By Roger B. Salomon. [Yale Studies 
in English, Volume CL.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 
216. $5.00.) Mr. Salomon's hardly surprising. thesis is that Mark Twain was tormented 
by a conflict between his fervently progressive conception of history and his increas- 
ingly pessimistic view of human nature. At first all the historians Twain read (and he 
read both, widely and indiscriminately) seemed to teach two clear and easy lessons. The 
first was that the pre-nineteenth-century past was a morass of superstition and cruelty. 
The second was that things were getting better in modern times. The first of these lessons 
stayed with Twain and proved useful. Since all the past was pervaded by evil, he could 
take incidents from eighteenth-century France or colonial America to bedeck his dark 
picture of Arthurian or Tudor England! The second lesson, the happy ending in 
modern liberty and industrial progress, became harder and harder to accept. Examin- 
ing Twain’s published and unpublished works, Salomon tracks a zigzag downward 
path from progressivism to despair. The'sharpest turn comes in the middle of the 
Connecticut Yankee. This book was Twain’s fiercest attack on “medievalism,” yet in its 
bizarre conclusion he adjured a progressive interpretation of history in favor of a 
cyclical one. No longer believing in redemption through history, Twain in some of his 
later works tried to escape history altogether, into a belief in primal or exceptional 
innocence (Huckleberry Finn and Joan of Arc), then into nihilism or solipsism (The 
Mysterious Stranger). Salomon’s organization of his subject is plausible and interest- 
ing, and yet he has the sense to warn us that in dealing with Twain, chronology is not 
very important. The book tells us much ¡about some of Twain’s works, and some of 
Clemens’ emotions. About the reasons for, these emotions, it is less satisfactory. It is not 
always easy to tell whether Salomon is ascribing Twain's inner conflicts to personal 
traits, historical events, or a general ambiguity 1 in American culture. Part of the dif- 
ficulty lies in Salomon's style, which is often i imprecise and unduly abstract, part in his 
method of research. It might well be argued that his purpose is not historical explana- 
tion, If this is the case, he makes too many historical generalizations. For a historian's 
taste, there are too many casual references to Whig historians, existentialism, and even 
"the cighteenth century (or whatever earlier date one arbitrarily chooses from which 
to trace the origins of our modern and 'scientific world-order).” Points are made too 
often by analogy with other writers or citation of recent critics, and not enough by 
close examination either of T'wain's reading or of his milieu. Yet the book has some- 
thing to tell us about Mark Twain and his time, especially those who think that either 
was simple. | 
University of California, Berkeley Henry F. May 


“HE BUILT SEATTLE”: A BIOGRAPHY OF JUDGE THOMAS BURKE. By 
Robert C. Nesbit. [University of Washington Publications in History.] (Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press. 1961. Pp. xvii, 455. $7.50.) When Thomas Burke arrived in 
Seattle in 1875 as a young lawyer from Michigan, he found a sawmill and trading 
center of some three thousand people contesting with Tacoma, Port Townsend, and 
Olympia for economic domination of Puget Sound. By 1910, its population swollen to 
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237,000, Seattle had become the undisputed financial, manufacturing, and trade center 
on the sound, and Judge Burke, successful and: secure, was regarded as one of the 
city’s “pioneer builders.” In the process of tracing Burke’s varied carcer as land specu- 
lator, railroad promoter, politician, public speaker, territorial chief justice, western 
counsel for Jim Hill’s Great Northern, and civic leader, Robert C. Nesbit comes close to 
writing a history of Seattle, and he certainly provides the best explanation I have seen 
of Seattle’s rise to pre-eminence among the cities of the Pacific Northwest. There is 
deliberate irony in the book’s title for Nesbit makes it very clear that Burke and others 
like him were less builders of a city than controllers of a site who, by inducing eastern 
and midwestern capitalists to invest in Seattle enterprises, helped develop the city, en- 
riched both themselves and absentee owners, and generally confirmed the colonial char- 
acter of far western economic growth. Although considerable repetition and a sometimes 
curiously circuitous style make the book longer than need be, Nesbit presents intelligent 
treatment of a city’s formative period, and he makes a clear-eyed and uncompromising 
appraisal of an influential first citizen. 

University of Oregon Epwin R. BINGHAM 


CHARLES BRANTLEY AYCOCK. By Oliver H. Orr, ]r. (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1961. Pp. x, 394- $7.50.) That North Carolina is more 
liberal than any other southern state is a national legend. The most obvious manifes- 
tation of this belief has been the application of universal education. Orr tells the story 
of the chief local agent of this redemption, Charles Brantley Aycock, governor of North 
Carolina at the turn of the century. Aycock, like a majority of articulate North Caro- 
linians, regarded universal education as the sine qua non of civic progress. He did not 
neglect the Negro, persuading the state legislature not to divide funds for racially 
separated schools in proportion to the amount each race paid directly in taxes. Orr tells 
the story of Aycock’s life with the critical frankness his meager sources allow. The 
subject of the study is revealed as a progressive North Carolinian who was also a deep- 
dyed southerner. Aycock had many characteristics that make him black in the opinion 
of those who measure all Americans by northern standards. He was a florid orator with- 
out an education of the Harvard type. Springing from a slaveholding family, he be- 
lieved as firmly as John C. Calhoun or Jefferson Davis that the Negro was innately 
inferior and therefore should be held in an inferior caste. As a strict adherent to the 
post-Reconstruction brand of southern Democracy, he was as firm a believer in white 
supremacy as Ben Tillman or James K. Vardaman. He was a conspicuous participant 
in the anti-Negro campaign of 1898 that scemingly made North Carolina forever Demo- 
cratic. Yet Aycock believed that by taking the Negro out of politics he was preparing 
the way to make his beloved state into a just and liberal commonwealth. At his beck- 
oning North Carolina has treated the Negro as fairly as any state under the southern 
caste system. 

Longwood College Francis B. SIMKINS 


THE CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT: AN EPISODE IN THE CONTINUING 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Joseph E. Gould. ([New York:] State University of 
New York; distrib. by University Publishers, New York. 1961. Pp. xiv, 108. $4.50.) 
We should not be misled by the title of this monograph. There is a thesis: that Chau- 
tauqua developed because of an American craving for culture, flourished especially in 
the rural West which needed it most, and then declined with the growth of national 
passivity and uniformity. There are assorted episodes and a few vignettes. And there is 
the usual idealized picture of a Chautauqua Week. But the center of interest is stolen 
by William Rainey Harper. The author tries to parallel the developments at the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago with carlier ones at Chautauqua, but he writes more about Harper 
and his institution than anything else. Here was a man, the author must have felt, 
who knew where he stood. One example cited, Harper on scholarship, is probably 
enough: "Promotion of younger men in the departments will depend more largely 
upon the results of their work as investigators than upon the efficiency of their 
teaching." 

University of Maryland | CarL Bonz 


WILLIAM B. GREELEY: A PRACTICAL FORESTER, 1879-1955. By George T. 
Morgan, ]r. (St. Paul, Minn.: Forest History Society. 1961. Pp. 82. $2.95.) While Gif- 
ford Pinchot blazed the way as the crusader in the field of forest conservation, there 
was a leader, William B. Greeley, forest assistant in 1904 and Chief Forester from 1920 
to 1928, who reconciled forest conservation with the business interest and evolved the 
program which today provides for the growth of about as much timber as the nation 
uses. Greeley is particularly to be remembered for his work on the Clarke-McNary Act 
of 1924, providing for the extension of national forests, reforestation, taxation, and fire 
prevention. The personal papers of Greeley and government documents have been 
expertly used, the illustrations are excellent, there is a workable index, and the bibliog- 
raphy provides a good check list of publications in the recent period. The book 
is an excellent contribution. 

University of Omaha Roy M. Rossıns 


THE HAWAIIAN REPUBLIC (1894-98) AND ITS STRUGGLE TO WIN AN- 
NEXATION. By William Adam Russ, Jr. (Selinsgrove, Pa.: Susquehanna University 
Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 398. $5.00.) This volume is a sequel to the author's Hawazan 
Revolution (1959), and the two volumes must be considered as a unit. Together, they 
trace in considerable detail the story of the successful efforts of a group of foreigners in 
the Hawaiian Islands to effect the annexation of those islands by the United States. 
It began with the overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy in January 1893 and was inter- 
rupted by President Cleveland's adamant hostility to annexation. This compelled the 
revolutionists to create the highly undemocratic republic of Hawaii as a vehicle 
through which they could govern the islands while awaiting the advent of a more 
sympathetic administration in the United States, Professor Russ told the first part of 
this story in his earlier volume. He concludes it in the present one, beginning with 
the establishment of the republic and culminating in the annexation resolution of 
July 1898. Both volumes are strictly political history, woven closely around the twin 
,themes of revolution and annexation. Because of this focus, approximately half the 
present volume is devoted to the diplomacy and politics of annexation from March 1897 
to July 1898. This book, like its predecessor, is based on extensive research in Hawaiian 
and American sources. It is carefully written and presents objectively an account of. 
events and issues which were once highly controversia! and about which historians do 
not wholly agree today. Both volumes deal primarily with the activities and aspirations 
of the annexationists, and their side of the story receives full treatment. Each volume 
concludes with a brief chapter entitled “Summing Up,” in which the author states his 
own judgments of the events discussed. From these conclusions it appears that he ac- 
cepts the arguments of the annexationists that the revolution was necessary to eliminate 
a corrupt monarchy and that annexation was imperative to preserve thé islands from 
Japanese domination. There will be some dissent from these judgments, and some read. 
ers will question his statement that the annexationists faced "tremendous odds" in gain- 
ing their objective. Readers in the islands may well regret, as I do, that he so often 
used "kanaka" as a synonym for Hawaiian, for such usage is inaccurate and offensive 
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to Hawaiians. In The Hawaiian Revolution, Russ retraced ground already well sur- 
veyed by previous writers. In the present volume, he is concerned with topics not hith- 
erto covered in detail in scholarly studies. Both volumes, however, must be welcomed 
by all interested in Hawaiian history; together they comprise an important scholarly 
account of the events leading directly to the annexation of Hawaii. 

Vanderbilt University Harotp WHITMAN BRADLEY 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. Volume II, THE GROWING YEARS. By W. Free 
man Galpin. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 528. $5.00.) This 
volume is devoted to the history of the administration of James Roscoe Day, chancellor 
of Syracuse University from 1894 to 1922. In this period, Professor Galpin argues with 
a massive display of fact, Syracuse worked through the sometimes exhilarating and 
sometimes agonizing consequences of a choice that altered its very nature: a denomina- 
tional college with a limited clientele was fashioned into “one of the nation's outstand- 
ing universities.” Although much of the material presented bears on matters of purely 
local interest, many pages illuminate important topics in the general history of higher 
education, for example, the issue of denominationalism, problems of finance, and 
(most notably) the nature of academic leadership. Chancellor Day personified the 
variety of the changing ingredients of a college or university presidency—the minis- 
terial tradition, the duty and habit of public utterance, responsibility for unflagging 
intramural expansion, and heavy dependence upon the personal and financial support 
of business magnates, Just behind Day stood his exact contemporary, fellow Methodist, 
and friend, John D. Archbold. 

University of Chicago Ricard J. Sronx 


FROM HUMBLE BEGINNINGS: WEST VIRGINIA STATE FEDERATION OF 
LABOR, 1903-1957. By Evelyn L. K. Harris and Frank J. Krebs. ([Charleston:] West 
Virginia Labor History Publishing Fund. 1960. Pp. xxv, 553. $5.00.) By its own admis- 
sion, this work is designed to embalm in history "a colorful and important period of the 
West Virginia trade-union movement" so that "future generations might be mindful 
of the long struggle of the state labor organization for decent wages, for legislation 
favorable to the working men and women . . . better roads, better schools and more 
equitable taxes, . . ." Born toward the close of the “honeymoon period” of labor and 
capital in 1903, the West Virginia State Federation of Labor alternately suffered 
schisms, dissolutions, reorganizations, internal weaknesses; yet, according to the narra- 
tive, it finally emerged successful and aggressive. Following closely the ups and downs 
of the history of the national labor movement during the period, this recounting of 
the West Virginia movement offers little to the reader in the way of novel revelations 
or unexpected trends. It does achieve its main purpose of bringing to light detailed 
information about the West Virginia labor scene. T'he book's straightforward bias to- 
ward labor represents both its chief strength and weakness. The authors! sympathy 
with labor lends a certain enthusiasm to their words; yet such sympathy sometimes 
weakens their objectivity. Quite naturally their main source of information is the Pro- 
ceedings of the West Virginia State Federation of Labor. However they rely on them 
too heavily, ignore general public and business sentiment too completely, and too 
glibly gloss over labor's own shortcomings (for example, corruption and illegal anti- 
business practices). The work is chronologically organized into twelve chapters; the 
style is clear and uncluttered. Excellent illustrations add much to the total effect. If an 
unreserved endorsement of the state's federated labor movement was wanted, the 
West Virginia Labor History Publishing Fund spent its money wisely. 

Pennsylvania State University Roserr K. MURRAY 
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AERONAUTICS AND ASTRONAUTICS: AN AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN THE EXPLORATION OF SPACE, 1915-1960. 
By Eugene M. Emme. Foreword by Hugh L. Dryden. (Washington, D. C.: National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 1961. Pp. xi, 240. $1.75.) Chronologies are indis- 
pensable research tools, and future historians will have good reason to be thankful for 
this work of Dr. Emme, historian of the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. His chronology is a model of what such works should be, listing not only the im- 
portant milestones in its field, but also containing a valuable series of appendixes, a 
select bibliography, and a complete index. The scope of the book is broader than its 
name implies. It does not concentrate exclusively on United States events or on "firsts" 
in aircraft or rocket achievements; Emme recognizes that events in the history of 
scientific research and technological development are not isolated from organizational, 
military, political, or other general events, and he occasionally cites those in order to 
remind the reader of the broader historical context in which aeronautical and astro- 
nautical developments occurred. Emme divides his chronology into two parts, that 
from 1915 to October 1957 taking approximately ninety pages, while the second part, 
dealing with only three years of the space age, occupies fifty pages. His porportions are 
undoubtedly correct; traditional historical periodization is inapplicable when it comes 
to the rapid scientific and technological acceleration of the most recent period. It is 
perhaps portentous that the dividing line between the aeronautic and astronautic ages 
is not an American event but a Russian one: the launching of Sputnik I. In the terms 
of the trade, Emme's book will undoubtedly become a "launching pad" for further 
significant historical work in this field. 

Case Institute of Technology MELVIN KRANZBERG 


PUERTO RICAN POLITICS AND THE NEW DEAL. By Thomas Mathews. 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 345. $8.00.) Told soberly and in 
patient detail, here is a narrative of Puerto Rican politics in the 1930's. The skeleton of 
the story is small boned for in many ways this period is simply a curtain raiser to the 
island's subsequent years of vigorous economic development and advance toward political 
autonomy. Professor Mathews assembles his; account directly from sources, particularly 
from the records of the Bureau of Insular Affairs and of the Division of Territories 
and Island Possessions, and also from the private collection of Ruby Black, the Wash- 
ington journalist who served as an informal, lobbyist for Puerto Rico. The theme of the 
study is that the New Deal, for all of the fresh spirit it brought to the national scene, 
had weak and rather confused effects in this poverty-stricken, overcrowded, and hur- 
ricane-ridden island possession. We are told in fact that by 1938 the New Deal was 
"not renovating, but in some ways reactionary in character." The governors of this 
period, Gore and Winship, were both inept. Ernest Gruening, appointed as the first 
director of the Division of Territories and Island Possessions in 1934, proved arbitrary 
and headstrong. The Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administration, created in 1935 
as a more substantial alternative to emergency relief, was tightly controlled from Wash- 
ington, and only rarely were Puerto Ricans given influence at the policy level. The 
Palm Sunday "massacre" of Nationalist demonstrators by the Ponce police in 1937 
was symptomatic of a political malaise that Washington's inexperience at colonial 
management did little to soothe. Mathews ‘feels that the valuable legacy of the 1930's 
was Washington's sudden concern for the socioeconomic problems of Puerto Rico and 
the acquaintance that Puerto Rican leadersimade with radical ideas of economic plan- 
ning. Such changes of atmosphere prepared the way for the purposeful administration 
of Governor Tugwell, who contributes a foreword to this book. These more positive 
aspects, however, are little emphasized. Mathews is so close to his sources and their 
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cluttered tale of intrigue and blunder that the reader must sometimes grope for the 
design of the story and for clues to the psychocultural setting within which it unfolds. 
Those who witnessed the events may challenge some of the author's judgments 
of persons. Yet by and large his account is as nonpartisan as one could expect for history 
so recent. The most persistent figure is the present governor, Mufioz Marín, then a 
senator, minority party leader, journalist, and ubiquitous strategist, gadfly, and intriguer 
in Washington and San Juan—a classic “colonial” type. Whether he receives an unob- 
trusive face lifting here is a point that is now too delicate for the full discussion it 
should someday receive. 

State University of New York, Long Island Center Ricuarp M. Morse 


NEWSPRINT: PRODUCERS, PUBLISHERS, POLITICAL PRESSURES. IN- 
CLUDING THE TEXT OF PRINT PAPER PENDULUM: GROUP PRESSURES 
AND THE PRICE OF NEWSPRINT. By L. Ethan Ellis. (New Brunswick, N, J.: 
Rutgers University Press. 1960. Pp. vi, 215. $7.50.) The history of the newsprint in- 
dustry on the North American continent is, as the author of this valuable book shows, 
“a case study in business pressures.” Naturally the manufacturers of newsprint—mean- 
ing newspaper printing paper manufactured from wood pulp, generally used in the 
United States since the 1870’s—have striven to pay generous dividends to their stock. 
holders. Just as naturally the publishers of newspapers have tried to get their raw ma- 
terial supply at low cost in the process of making as much money as possible for the 
newspaper owners, Consequently, the two interests have been ranged on opposing 
sides for some three-quarters of a century. With this struggle has gone a series of swings 
of the economic pendulum. It has also been accompanied by investigation and conten- 
tion in Congress. Periods of high prices for newsprint invariably have been relatively 
short and have arisen from tariff favors, national emergency, or manufacturer manipula- 
tion. When profits have been heavy, new investment capital has been drawn into the 
newsprint producing business. This larger capacity has brought on overproduction 
and depressed prices. While these production and profit swings have been taking place, 
the publishers have joined to exert pressure “to correct alleged abuses to the end of se- 
curing cheaper paper.” The higher the prices the more vocal the publisher pressure 
groups. All the while, areas of supply have shifted, largely from the United States to Can- 
ada; tariff policy has chariged in Washington, as parties have risen and fallen; and there 
has been “a revolution in the scale and organization of production.” That is the story 
which Ellis told in Print Paper Pendulum (1948), which covered the period 1878-1937. 
The new book brings the narrative through 1958 and reprints the first as a 215-page 
appendix. Ellis gives major attention to economic and industrial forces, but he also 
traces the part that members of Congress and other public officials and leaders in the 
publishing business have played. He speaks, for example, of President Theodore Roose- 
velt as “a notorious temporizer in the tariff area.” The author’s final conclusion is that 
“neither legislation, investigation nor public pressures will . . . bring these divergent 
elements into harmonious relationship.” Such an end “must eventuate from concerted 
efforts to study mutual problems and prepare some joint approach to their solution.” 
But the prospect is not bright since “history offers more examples of failure than 
success in such experiments.” It appears that all the pertinent reference material is 
cited in the extensive notes and statistical tables, - 

Collinsville, Illinois Irving DILLIARD 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1940. In five volumes. Volume V, THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. [Department of 
State Publication 7188.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1961. Pp. vii, 
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1202. $4.00.) This long volume carefully documents the reactions of the American re- 
publics to the problems presented by events in Europe in the months before and after 
the fall of France, including hemisphere defense; the possible transfer to Germany and 
Italy of Western Hemisphere colonial possessions of France and the Netherlands, and 
perhaps even Britain; subversive activities directed by the Axis powers within the re- 
publics; and the grave economic difficulties resulting from the war. The record indicates 
that the heavyhanded diplomacy of Hull, who headed the United States delegation to 
the Havana Conference (Welles remained in Washington), did not achieve the de- 
gree of success sometimes credited to it. Of special interest are these items: proposed 
national policy regarding the supply of arms to American republics; Nazi activities 
in Uruguay; negotiation of claims arising from Mexican land appropriations; and the In- 
ter-American Coffee Agreement. Intelligent cross-referencing and indexing provide 
valuable aids for research. 

Kent State University Maury BAKER 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1942. In seven volumes, Volume III, EUROPE. [Department of State Publication 7165.] 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1961. Pp. vi, 869. $3.25.) These docu- 
ments cover our relations with European ‘states in alphabetical order from Iceland 
through Yugoslavia. The papers dealing with the USSR are of great importance. Here 
is positive proof that there was imperfect understanding in the United States of the re- 
lationship between power and politics. Rich opportunities to move toward winning the 
peace were neglected under a policy that sought to postpone all political decisions for 
Europe until the end of the war. Stalin, meanwhile, demanded British recognition of 
Russia’s 1941 frontiers plus bases in Rumania. He was willing to leave the Polish fron- 
tier question open, but indicated the Curzon Line with modifications as his goal. 
United States opposition appears to have been decisive in preventing an Anglo-Russian 
agreement on Russia’s frontiers in 1942. But President Roosevelt did present to Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs Molotov on May 29 and June ı his view that the United 
States, Russia, Great Britain, and perhaps China should police the postwar world and, 
even more startling, that many islands and colonial possessions should be taken from 
weak nations and placed under Russian trusteeship. The Polish government in London 
was increasingly apprehensive regarding Russian expansionist intentions, especially in 
Lithuania and Rumania, and deeply preoccupied with the treatment of Poles in Russia, 
but the United States worked to shelve a Polish proposal for a union of East European 
states. The Yugoslav government in London presented evidence of increasing Commu- 
nist efforts to take over Yugoslavia. The British and the Americans, meanwhile, were 
embarrassed by constant Russian pressure for a second front in Europe, somewhat 
blinded by their great admiration for Russian resistance, fearful lest offense to Russia 
cause a deal with Hitler, and hopeful that Russia would play a role in the defeat of 
Japan. There are interesting documents onıthe tangled Spanish story, an unsuccessful 
United States efforts to prevent the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
Japan and the Vatican, and on papal efforts to prevent the bombing of Rome. 
Colgate University WILLIAM C. AsKEW 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: CURRENT DOCUMENTS, 1957. [Department 
of State Publication 7101, Historical Office, Bureau of Public Affairs] (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1961. Pp. xlii, 1713. $5.25.) This volume continues 
a governmental project designed to provide scholars with early and convenient access 
to selected raw materials of diplomatic history. The enterprise was launched in 1950 
with 4 Decade of American Foreign Policy: Basic Documents, 1941-1949, prepared 
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jointly by the Division of Historical Policy Research of the Department of State and 
the staff of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations; a continuation, selected by the 
Department and published in 1957, was entitled American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: 
Basic Documents. The series has apparently stabilized in an annual volume prepared 
under departmental aegis. This volume is the second of these, the first, covering 1956, 
having appeared in 1959. The volumes provide an intermediate stage between day-to- 
day material made available in the press and the departmental Bulletin (some of which 
they reprint) and Foreign Relations of the United States, published years after the 
event and affording a closer insight into policy determination and the mechanics of 
negotiation. Supplementing the current material just mentioned, they present treaties 
and'some diplomatic correspondence, together designed to "indicate the scope, goals, 
and implementation of American foreign policy." The arrangement is generally chrono- 
logical within a broad range of topics, with fairly elaborate cross reference devices. 
Space allocations reflect, of course, the year's important developments. For 1957 Europe, 
including its Communist East, receives nearly four hundred pages, followed by emerg- 
ent African and Near and Middle Eastern problems, the United Nations, and disarma- 
ment, with related matters of atomic energy and outer space. Western Hemisphere 
affairs, soon to become pressing, and Far Eastern matters, currently in a relatively quies- 
cent phase, receive less attention. The selections are excellently chosen and present 
much useful material Among the 5:2 items the historian will find a considerable 
grist of the reports, communiqués, messages, and formal addresses which are readily 
available. He will welcome in addition these groups of less accessible material: formal 
diplomatic notes, "replies" by President and Secretary of State to the often-embarrassing 
press conference queries, and "statements" by various responsible spokesmen. On the 
whole, this is an excellent compilation. 

Rutgers University L. Ersan Erums 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1960. By Richard P. Stebbins. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1961. Pp. xii, 
436. $6.00.) This eleventh contribution of Richard P. Stebbins to a series which has 
been garnering favorable reviews since its inception three decades ago relies heavily 
upon a companion volume, Documents on American Foreign Relations. The author 
combines a masterful ability to comprehend and marshal complex details to bring his 
readers abreast of affairs within weeks of their occurrence, thus furnishing scholars 
and teachers with an invaluable tool of their trade. Two matters, doubtless inevitable in 
a format chosen to give the widest possible coverage, annoyed one reader mildly: the 
first is a repetitiousness which brings the same matters repeatedly into the story, the 
second, a tendency toward lengthy description of world events before relating the United 
States to them. For example, only after twelve of the excellent sixty pages on the 
African explosion does the United States enter the narrative. The cold war occupies 
major attention, with tension mounting rapidly through Khrushchev’s effrontery in 
torpedoing the Summit Conference and his buffoonery before the United Nations, The 
African chapter shows the United States peripherally interested, embarrassed by ambiva- 
lent sympathy with African nationalism and with its friends, the late colonial powers, 
and ending by advocating African neutralism. In the Far East, vigorous anti-Ámerican- 
ism emerged in Japan, Communist China asserted faith in triumph by force as against 
the current Russian concept of competitive coexistence, and brush fire hostilities 
developed in Laos. Fidel Castro's move into the Communist orbit pointed up general 
Latin American feeling that United States policy had for years neglected that region 
for other areas. Efforts to cauterize the Castro sore were hampered by other American 
powers desire to deal harshly with a rightist dictatorship in Santo Domingo; the 
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United States feared lest drastic steps here might open the door to further Commu- 
nist penetration of Latin America, and the net result was indecisive. 
Rutgers University L. Erman Errn 


QUEBEC, 1759: THE SIEGE AND THE BATTLE. By C. P. Stacey. (New York: 
St Martin's Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 210. $6.50.) This concise, lively volume is the most 
valuable of the publications commemorating the bicentennial of the Battle of the 
Plains, the encounter which had such momentous consequences for all of North 
America. Colonel Stacey, the retired head of the Canadian Army’s Historical Section, 
now teaching at the University of Toronto, has writtten an admirable study in his- 
torical criticism that clears the ground of much romantic nonsense and popular legend. 
He has sought and succeeded in providing a “new and independent interpretation 
based on a careful re-examination of the contemporary documents of both sides and on 
the ‘military probabilities.’ " To this task he ‘has brought an experience in the interpre- 
tation of historical evidence on military operations which most earlier writers on the 
subject have lacked. Some distinguished heads roll in Stacey’s brisk criticism of the vast 
literature on the Quebec campaign, including those of Sir Julian Corbett, Colonel 
William Wood, and Sir Arthur Doughty. 'But this book is not primarily concerned 
with pointing out earlier errors, but rather with answering some questions which have 
gone unanswered in the continuing controversies centering on the leading figures of 
Wolfe, Montcalm, and Vaudreuil. After reviewing the literature, characterizing the lead- 
ers and their forces, and describing the fortifications of Quebec, Stacey carefully studies 
the course of the campaign from beginning; to end. He reaches the conclusion that the 
abilities of both Wolfe and Montcalm have been grossly exaggerated, as have Vaudreuil’s 
faults. To him neither Montcalm nor Wolfe was a really great commander. Their 
exceptional personal gallantry was offset by defects of temperament and personality 
which were damaging to their military usefulness. Montcalm was the better strategist, 
Wolfe, the abler tactician. But neither combined the qualities of a great military leader. 
Six admirably clear operational maps by Major C. C. J. Bond and contemporary and 
modern illustrations supplement the text of this very useful volume. 


University of Rochester Mason WADE 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF LADY ABERDEEN, 1893-1898. Edited with 
an introduction by John T. Saywell. [Publications of the Champlain Society, Volume 
XXXVIIL] (Toronto: the Society. 1960. Pp. lxxxiv, 517.) Lady Aberdeen’s Through 
Canada with a Kodak (1893) is now more than matched by the publication of 
her Journal. It is replete with chitchat about family, formal openings, dedica- 
tions, receptions, dinners, inspections, and 'other public and private functions. But its 
importance lies in other directions: in its description of Lady Aberdeen's successful 
efforts to establish the National Council of Women in Canada and many of its branches, 
which she regarded as her greatest achievement, and her perceptive comments on 
political developments and personages, especially on the Manitoba school question, 
cabinet changes, and Sir John Thompson and Sir Wilfred Laurier both of whom she 
admired greatly. There are good descriptions of people and places in every part of 
Canada. She was shocked by the religious intolerance of Protestants and the narrowness 
of the Catholic bierarchy. Her feelings about the United States were intense, as for 
example the “y. American W.C.T.U." and Canada “a country where freedom & liberty 
exists for all & not for some, where law and order are respected, & where treaties with 
the Indians are respected." Annexationism was anathema. A superb seventy-page in- 
troduction provides an absorbing analysis of Canadian affairs in the 1890's. 

Albany, New York ArsERT B. Corry 
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THE SOCIAL CREDIT MOVEMENT IN ALBERTA. By John A. Irving. [Social 
Credit in Alberta: Its Background and Development, Number 10.] (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 369. $6.00.) The overwhelming victory of the Social 
Credit party led by William Aberhart in the Alberta provincial election of June 22, 
1935, when the party gained fifty-six of the sixty-three seats in the legislature, has long 
remained a phenomenon almost as mysterious as it was surprising at the time. Certainly 
there was every reason for an explosion of agrarian discontent. Every factor in the 
classic pattern that had earlier produced the Populist revolt and other unusual political 
movements in other agricultural regions of North America was present in full force in 
the Alberta of the mid-1930’s. The farming population of the area felt itself, with some 
justice, to be the plaything of external forces and of men indifferent if not hostile to its 
fate. They had endured drought and pestilence, their markets in the United States had 
been abruptly cut off by tariff changes, and their hard-won crops had to be sold for 
pitiably low prices. It is the outstanding merit of Irving's book that it relates this gen- 
eral background, so favorable for the success of some political movement expressive of 
discontent and promising redress, to the specific event of the meteoric rise of Social 
Credit, and explains for the first time satisfactorily why victory went to Social 
Credit and not to the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, the United Farmers of 
Alberta, or any other movement. The criticisms and the proposals of the CCF were 
much more profound and rational, too profound, for the strength of Social Credit lay 
in the delightful simplicity of its promise of a twenty-five dollar a month dividend with 
its avoidance of any basic attack on the economic system. Finally, Social Credit had an 
advocate of genius, a leader possessed of charism and with talents especially suited to 
the novel medium of radio, in Aberhart. Irving concentrates exclusively on the period 
between Aberhart's conversion to the economic doctrines of Major C. H. Douglas in 
July 1932 and his sweeping victory in the election of June 1935. He shows how Aberhart 
skillfully diverted to political ends the organization and the following that he had al- 
ready acquired as a fundamentalist radio preacher. He makes it clear that Aberhart 
worked in a favorable soil. This study makes a fascinating contribution to research in 
mass behavior. It is psychological and sociological in approach, having as its staple a 
series of interviews with men and women who knew Aberhart, or were converted by 
him on the radio. The diffuse material is handled with great skill to bring out its 
significance. 

University of California, Riverside ARTHUR C. TURNER 


LA CONQUISTA ESPANOLA DE AMERICA SEGÜN EL JUICIO DE LA 
POSTERIDAD: VESTIGIOS DE LA LEYENDA NEGRA. By Sverker Arnoldsson. 
[Instituto Ibero-Americano Gotemburgo Suecia.] (Madrid: "Insula." 1960. Pp. 75.) 
Judgements on the justice of the Spanish conquest of America invariably depend upon 
one's attitude toward the Indian civilizations of the New World and toward the 
contributions made by the invaders from Europe. The literature on the subject is 
copious and often highly colored by propagandistic or patriotic considerations. This 
posthumous essay by the Swedish Hispanist utilizes a small portion of this literature 
and lightly sketches the diverse interpretations held from the time of such early mis- 
sionaries as Las Casas and Mendieta to such contemporaries as José Vasconcelos, Manuel 
Gamio, and Luis Valcarcel. I regret to report that this last fruit of Arnoldsson's devo- 
tion to Hispanic studies, which is described in a useful biographical and bibliographical 
statement, is not in the same class as his original and solid monograph on the origins 
of the leyenda negra in Europe. 

Columbia University Lewis HANKE 
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THE CONSTANT CAPTAIN: GONZALO DE SANDOVAL. By C. Harvey 
Gardiner. (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 221. $4.50.) 
This dramatically presented narrative focuses on Gonzalo de Sandoval, the able 
captain of Cortés, but also includes a considerable part of the history of the early 
conquest of Mexico. The author uses largely familiar sources to tell with skill 
and animation the achievements of this "first class fighting man,” from his enlistment 
in Cuba in 1518 at the age of twenty until his death in 1528 just as he returned to 
Spain. In those nine years of almost constant campaigning Sandoval proved one of 
Cortés bravest and most loyal lieutenants and a discreet administrator as well, who 
respected Indians and often made use of their aid. Sandoval apparently wrote less 
than other conquistadors, and the records,by and about him are scanty, although 
Gardiner searched widely and gleaned some new information from documents testify- 
ing to the “servicios y méritos” of Sandoval and other soldiers, which they had pre- 
pared to win preferment from the crown. The result is a spiritedly written account and 
a useful corrective to the usual concentration.on Cortés and his deeds. A shortcoming— 
for me—is the semirococo style employed and the author's addiction to clichés: mis- 
sionaries “seethe with righteous indignation,” rumors are “spawned,” and waters as’ 
well as Spanish life “surge.” Another doubtful device is the use of conjecture when 
facts are not available. For example, Sandoval, according to “some sources,” received 
a highborn maiden from Tlaxcalan chieftains, which leads to the question: "Did the 
Tlaxcalan princess share his bed until the expedition left on the thrust toward Monte- 
zuma’s capital?” One must commend the author for his effort to hold the reader’s 
interest, but the frequent conjectures may have the opposite effect. The physical pre- 
sentation of the volume is attractive, but a Hay indicating Sandoval’s extensive cam- 
paigns would have been helpful. 

Columbia University ' . Lewis HANKE 


THE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF BRITISH HONDURAS, 1638-1901. By R. A. 
Humphreys. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 196. $5.60.) To paraphrase Professor 
Humphreys of University College London, the colony of British Honduras has been 
a subject of international controversy from the time of its founding to the present, a 
period of more than three hundred years. First, it was disputed between Spain and 
Great Britain; in the nineteenth century, between Great Britain and Guatemala, be- 
tween Great Britain and Mexico, and between Great Britain and the United States; and 
in the 1930's, Guatemala went further in demanding that the entire colony be handed 
over. In this heavily documented monograph Humphreys authoritatively and lucidly 
re-examines the diplomatic history of the colony down to the year 1901, concluding at 
that point because, he says, no fresh issues have appeared in the controversy since then. 
He has, however, published studies on more recent events, The core of the book is in its 
careful presentation of the Anglo-Guatemalan Convention of 1859, supposedly a defini- 
tive boundary treaty but in which a new factor appeared in the seventh article. In this 
article it was implied, though not expressly stated, that Great Britain would aid finan- 
cially in the building of a road connecting the capital of Guatemala with the Atlantic 
coast. British doubts as to how this article could best be implemented, and Guatemalan 
discontent with proposals made, led to new troubles. Six excellent maps are in a pocket 
at the end of the book. i 
University of Southern California i RicHARD W. VAN ÁLSTYNE 


THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY IN LATIN AMERICA. By Charles O. 
Porter and Robert ]. Alexander. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1961. Pp. 215. $4.50.) 
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The authors of this volume have sought to enlighten the general public concerning a 
critically important contemporary problem; they have neither attempted nor achieved a 
basic contribution to historical literature. Convinced that "Latin America is ready for 
democracy" and that the United States citizenry must buttress the struggle toward 
democratic governments taking place there, they relate the crisis in United States- 
Latin American relations in part to the fact that “all too frequently in recent years the 
power and prestige of the United States have been thrown ... on the side of dictator- 
ship” and claim that “if good relations are again to be established . . . the «people of 
the United States must be made aware of the facts concerning the struggle for democ- 
racy in Latin America." The book's purpose is to provide some of these facts. The strug- 
gle's "historical roots" are presented in four general chapters which contain analyses of 
forces favoring and opposing democracy. Significant favorable forces include the dem- 
ocratic political parties, of which seven variations are described. We are warned that 
“indigenous totalitarian” parties have become potentially dangerous to democracy 
since Castro's triumph. Succeeding chapters describe "Recent Democratic Victories" in 
five nations and discuss the prospects in four “Remaining Tyrannies.” The “Fall of 
Batista" is considered a "democratic victory," but not the rise of Castro. A final chapter 
concerns itself with recent policies of the United States toward Latin America recom- 
mending greater concern for Latin America, "a general position favoring democracy 
against dictatorship," and economic cooperation for the development of Latin America. 
This wellorganized and clearly written book accomplishes the authors’ purpose by 
picturing sharply for the general reader the democratic forces operative in Latin Amer- 
ica and explaning in terms understandable to him the profound effect upon those 
forces of United States policy. 

University of California, Los Angeles RoserT N. Burr 


DOCUMENTOS HISTORICOS DE LA REVOLUCION MEXICANA. Volume I, 
REVOLUCION Y REGIMEN CONSTITUCIONALISTA. Edited under the direction of 
Isidro Fabela. [Fuentes y documentos de la historia de México.] (México, D.F.: Fondo 
de Cultura Económica. 1960. Pp. vii, 553.) Former Secretary of Foreign Affairs Isidro 
Fabela has become one of the most productive of present-day Mexican historians. His 
two-volume work on the Mexican Revolution (AHR, LXVI [Jan. 1961], 491) is now 
supplemented by the first of a series of volumes of source materials. This collection in- 
cludes 223 documents, or groups of related documents on the same subject, dealing with 
the period from February 1913 to July rg15, Other volumes are planned to cover the 
whole period from 1910 to 1920. The editor's earlier position as Foreign Secretary under 
President Carranza gave rise to many of the documents reproduced in this collection 
emphasizing foreign affairs and restricted to the Carranza story. Few or no materials 
concerning Victoriano Huerta are here, and very little appears concerning Pancho Villa 
except in connection with his disaffection from the Constitutionalist cause. Until such 
documents are published, American students may approach them through the bibli- 
ography of Robert E. Quirk, The Mexican Revolution, 1914-1915. Much attention is paid 
to Mexican relations with the United States; reports concerning agents of the 
Washington government and questions of military equipment recur constantly. Scholars 
in this country will be interested in carefully checking number 126, taken from El 
Heraldo de Cuba, which attributes a somewhat surprising statement to former President 
Taft. One long section is a translation and condensation of Ray Stannard Baker, Life 
and Letters of Woodrow Wilson, Volume IV. Here it is simply attributed to El Excelsior 
and directly quotes the newspaper edition with only minor paragraph modifications 
which appear to do little violence to the contents. Scholars, however, should certainly 
use the English original. Condensation for newspaper purposes in a translation for a 
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foreign people eliminates valuable material and substantially changes emphases. 
Numerous reports of conditions in various parts of Mexico and communications of 
Carranza concerning his domestic program iconstitute the bulk of the remaining ma- 
terial Quite appropriately the last section presents a convenient collection of the First 
Chiefs additions to the Plan of Guadalupe as well as of decrees that outline his social 
and economic plans for his people. Restricted to one phase of the Revolution, these 
documents nevertheless add substantially to those heretofore readily available. Historians 
will eagerly await the subsequent volumes. It is to be hoped that they will include all 
dura of the Revolution and will contain information concerning the “outs” as well as 
the “4 
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ARTICLES | Z. R Drio. Het West-Oost vraagstuk 

P, Amann. Karl Marx, "Quarante-Huitard" , in de ag geschiedenis. Forum der let- 

| ernat. Rev. Social Hist., Vl, pt. 2, : feren, May 1961. 
xia ii E Aro CE E H. Epetaan. The Utilization and Con- 
Pierre ANTHONIOZ. Postscript to the Voy- + servation of the World's Soil Resources in the 
ages of La Pérouse [1785-88]. 4m. Neptune, . cm Century. Jour. World Hist, VI, no. 
July 1961. (3 . "ED l 

P. Auer. Structures et complexité: dans PETER EtGELsBEROER, Die wirtschaftliche 
l'univers de l'antiquité à nos jours. Jour. un - Donauländer. Der 
World Hist., VI, no. 3, 1960. , Vonauraum, no. 3, 1901. . 

HEINRICH pia Das Problem der '_ GERALD J. Gruman. The Rise and Fall of 
Toleranz im Reformationszeitalter. Welt als . Prolongevity Hygiene 1558-1873. Bull. Hist. 
Gesch., no. 2, 1961. Medicine, May-June 1961. 

KzNNETH Bourne. The Clayton-Bulwer WircLiAM M. Harzıcan. Nazi Germany and 
Treaty and the Decline of British Opposition . the Holy See, 1933-1936. Catholic Hist. Rev., 
to the Territorial Expansion of the United ^ July 1961. 

States, 1857-60. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 1961. ` F. H. HınsLer. The Development of the 

CuaRLES Bunpick. L'Axe Rome-Berlin et European States System Since the Eighteenth 
Century. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., sth ser. 
XI, 1961. 
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en 1940-1941. Rev. 
ist, de l'armée, Sept. 1960. 

Roxo E. CAMERON. Problems of French In- STANISLAS Hoszowsx1. L'Europe Centrale 
vestment in Italian Railways: A Document of | ‘evant la revolution des prix, xvi" et xvi 
1868. Bus. Hist. Rev., Spring 1961. , siècles. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., May-June 1961. 

Preare CHauNu, Sur le front de l'histoire Joes Isaac. Problèmes de la Passion d'après 
des prix au xiv* siècle: De la mercuriale de , deux tudes récentes. Rev. hist., July-Sept. 
Paris au port d'Anvers. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil, » 1961. 

July-Aug. 1961. B. M. Keprov. Le IP" mars 1869: Jour de 

CarLo M. CreotLA. Sources d'énergie et ! la découverte de la loi odique par D. I. 
histoire de l'humanité. Ibid., May-June 1961. | Mendéléev. Jour. World Hist, VI, no. 3, 

ALFRED W. Crosay, Jr. The Beginnings of — 1960. "E 
Trade between the United States and Russia. JüRoEN v. Kempsxi. Stilisierte Geschichte. 
Am. Neptune, July 1961. , Welt als Gesch., no. 3, 1961. 

Lorna M. DaNrELLs. Studies in Enterprise, . GEORGE KENNAN. Russia and the Versailles 
1960: A Selected Bibliography. Bus. Hist. ^ Conference. Am. Scholar, Winter 1960-61. 
Rev., Summer 1961. Tuomas T. McAvoy. Catholic Archives and 

Juan DeLumeEav. Méthode mécanographique : Manuscript Collections. Am. Archivist, Oct. 
et trafic maritime: Les terre-neuviers malouins 1961. 

à la fin du xvn* siècle, Ann: Éc., soc., civil, : J. G. Newson. The Geography of the Balsa. 
July~Aug. 1961. Am. Neptune, July 1961. 
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J. A. OOsTERBAAN. The Theology of Menno 
Simons. Mennonite Quar. Rev., July 1961. 

Roserr R. PALMER. The Kingdom of Cor- 
sica and the Science of History. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., Aug. 15, 1961. 

J. HERMAN RawDALL, Je. The Changing 
Impact of Darwin on Philosophy. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

Roserr Rig. Geschichte in Raum und Zcit. 
Welt als Geich., no. 2, 1961. 

H. Ror. American Influences on the New 
Zealand Labour Movement. Hist. Stud., Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, May 1961. 

Hans RorHrELs. Nationalität und Grenze 
im späten 19. und frühen 20. Jahrhundert. 
Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., July 1961. 

ALLISON W. SaviLLE. German Submarines 
Aes Far East. US Naval Inst. Proc., Aug. 
1961 

MARCEL Simon. Bulletin historique: His- 
toire ancienne du Christianisme, histoire des 
religions, Rev. hist,, Apr.-June 1961. 

STEPHAN SKALWEIT. Das Zeitalter des Abso- 
lutismus als Forschungsproblem. | Deutsche 
Vierteljahrssch. f. Literaturwiss. u. Geistes- 
gesch., June 1961. 

Joan L. SNELL. Teaching History in the 
Colleges. Historian, Aug. 1961. 

Taycve R. TuoLrsen. What Is Living in 
Croce’s Theory of History? Ibid, May 1961. 

GLENN Tinner. The Necessity of Historic- 
ism, Am. Pol; Sci. Rev., Sept. 1961. 

L. C. F. Turner. The Cape of Good Hope 
and the Anglo-French Conflict, 1797-1806. 
diei Stud., Australia and New Zealand, May 
1961. 

Frıtz WAGNER. Begegnungen von Geschichte 
und Soziologie bei der Deutung der Gegen- 
wart. Hist. Zeitsch., June 1961. 

THeopor Gustav Werner. Europäisches 
Kapital in ibero-amerikanischen Montanunter- 
nehmungen des 16. Jahrhunderts. Viertel- 
jahrsch. |. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., Mar. 
1961. 

Pome P. Wener Some Problems and 
Methods in the History of Ideas. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Oct-Dec. 196r. 

G. B. L. Wr.sow. Technical Gains during 
the Nineteenth Century (1775-1905). Jour. 
World Hist., VI, no. 3, 1960. 

Harry A. Worrson. The Twice-revealed 
Averroes. Speculum, July 1961. 


BOOKS 

Bibliographie de la Réforme, 1450-1648: 
Ouvrages parus de 1940 à 1955. Vol. I, Al- 
lemagne—Pays Bas. Commission Internationale 
d'Histoire Ecclésiastique Comparée, au sein du 
Comité International des Sciences Historiques. 
mud Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1961. Pp. 156. 12 
Glds. 


Boenm, Eric H., and Aporreus, Lanrr- 


(eds.). Historical Periodicals: An Annotated 
World List of Historical and Related Serial 
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Publications. Clio Reference Publications. Santa 
ee Calif.: Clio Press. 1961. Pp. xvii, 618. 
27.50 

Cam, Herten. Historical Novels. General 
Ser., No. 48. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul for the Historical Association. 1961. Pp. 
26. 25.6d. 

Coven, BENJAMIN V. The United Nations: 
Constitutional Developments, Growth, and 
Possibilities. The Oliver Wendell Holmes Lec- 
tures, 1961. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. 106. $2.75. 

Contemporary Civilization Staff of Columbia 
College, Columbia University (ed.). Chapters 
in Western Civilization. Vol. I. 3d ed.; New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1961. Pp. 
x, 591. $6.00. Textbook. 

Craic, GonpoN A. Europe Since 1815. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1961. Pp. 
xvii, 878. $8.50. Textbook. 

Dewnurst, J. Freperic, e£ al. Europe's 
Needs and Resources: Trends and Prospects in 
Eighteen Countries. New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund. 1961. Pp. xxvi, 1198. $12.00. 

DijxsrgznHum, E. J. The Mechanization of 
the World Picture. Trans. by C. DixsHoorn. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. 
viii, 539. $16.80. 

Downs, RosERT B. Molders of the Modern 
Mind: 111 Books That Shaped Western Civili- 
zation. College Outline Ser. New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1961. Pp. xx, 396. Cloth 
$6.00, paper $2.25. Textbook. 

Easton, Stewart C. The Western Heritage. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1961. 
Pp. x, 916. $8.95. Textbook. 

Eurzn, Sınney Z. Breve storia det rapporti 
ira chiesa e stato. Trans. by RuccEro ORFEI. 
Milan: Società Editrice Vita e Pensiero. 1961. 
Pp. 155. L. 700. 

ErcANo, Rosert. Europe Since Waterloo. 
With supplementary chapters by Dowarp G. 
Ron. 2d ed.; Boston: D. C. Heath. 1961. Pp. 
xxii, 933. $8.00. Textbook. 

GEYL, P. Huizinga als aanklager van xijn 
tijd. Mededelingen der Koninklijke Neder- 
landse Akademie van Wetenschappen, afd. 
Letterkunde, New Ser., Vol. XXIV, No. 4. 
Amsterdam: N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uit- 
gevers Maatschappij. 1961. Pp. 137-77. Fl. 3. 

GouLp, Prrer R. Africa: Continent of 
Change. Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth. 1961. 
Pp. x, 256. 

HEMPSTONE, SMITH. Africa—Angry Young 
Grant. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1961. 
Pp. 664. $7.95. 

Horowitz, Invinc Louis. Radicalism and 
the Revolt against Reason: The Social The- 
ories of Georges Sorel, with a Translation of 
His Essay on The Decomposition of Marxism. 
New York: Humanities Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 
264. $6.00. 

Hunter, Monica. Reaction to Conquest: 
Effects of Contact with Europeans on the 
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Pondo of South Africa. Introd. by J. C. Smuts. 
ad ed.; New York: Oxford University Press 
for the International African Institute. 1961. 
Pp. xxiii, 582. $8.00. 

Kereres, Timor (ed.). The Arab Middle 
East and Muslim Africa. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger for the Institute of Ethnic Studies, 
Georgetown University. 1961. Pp. 126. $4.00. 

Krappurı, Mayr (tr. with an introd., notes, 
and appendixes). Islamic Jurisprudence: Shä- 
fr: Rısäla. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1961. Pp. xiv, 376. $6.75. 

Larson, ARTHUR. When Nations Disagree: 
A Handbook on Peace through Law. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1961. 
Pp. ix, 251. $3.95. 

_McCLeLLAND, Davin C. The Achieving So- 
ciety. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand. 1961. 
Pp. xv, 512. $7.95. 

MEYER, ALFRED G. Marxism Since the Com- 
munis: Manifesto. Service Center for Teachers 
of History Publication No. 41. Washington, 
D. C.: Service Center, American Historical As- 
sociation. 1961. Pp. 22. 50 cents (in lots of 
IO or More 25 cents cach). 

Miscellanea Historiae Ecclesiasticae: Congrés 
de Stockholm, Aodt 1960. Bibliothèque de la 
Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, No. 38. Lou- 
vain: Bibliothèque de l'Université, Bureaux de 
la Revue; distrib. by Éditions Nauwelaerts, 
Louvain. 1961. Pp. 166. 180 fr. B. 

Mossz, GzonaE L. The Culture of Western 
Europe. The Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
tunes: An Introduction. Rand McNally His- 
tory Ser. Chicago: Rand McNally. 1961. Pp. 
439. Textbook. 

NEF, Jonn U. Religion and the Study of 
Man. The Smith Lecture under the auspices of 
the History Department, University of Saint 
Thomas. Houston, Texas: University of Saint 
Thomas. 1961. Pp. 53. $2.00. 

NICKERSON, Horrman. The Loss of Unity. 
London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 1961. Pp. viii, 
360. 215. 

NxnuMAH, Kwang. 1 Speak of Freedom: A 
Statement oj African Ideology. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1961. Pp. xii, 291. Cloth 
$4.95, paper $1.95. 

, ROLAND (ed.). The Dawn of Afri- 
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can History. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 103. $1.70. 

Répertoire international des sources pour 

l'étude des mouvements sociaux aux xIx’ et 
xx* siècles. Vol. Il, La premiere internationale: 
Imprimés 1864-1876. Actes officiels du Conseil 
Général et des Congrés et Conférences de 
l'Association Internationale des Travailleurs. 
Comité International des Sciences Historiques, 
Commission Internationale d'Histoire des 
Mouvements Sociaux et des Structures Sociales. 
Paris: Armand Colin. 1961. Pp. 86. 
, Rewrer, PauL. International Institutions. 
Trans. by J. M. CnaPMAN. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger. 1961. Pp. 316. Cloth $5.50, 
paper $2.25. 

ReynoLos, Roserr L. Europe Emerges: 
Transition toward an Industrial World-Wide 
Society 600-1750. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press. 1961. Pp. xiii, 529. $7.50. Text- 
book. 


RICHARDS, CHARLES (ed.). Some Historic 
Journeys in East Africa. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 134. $1.70. 

Scrinium Lovaniense: Etienne van Cauwen- 
bergh. Université de Louvain, Recueil de trav- 
aux d'histoire et de philologie, 4th Ser., No. 
24. Gembloux: Éditions J. Duculot; Louvain: 
Bibliothéque de l'Université, Bureau de Re- 
cueil; distrib. by Éditions Nauwelaerts, Lou- 

vain. 1961. Pp. 688. 600 fr. B. 
^ SsecAL, RoNarp. Political Africa: A Who's 
Who of Personalities and Parties. New York: 
‘Frederick A. Praeger. 1961. Pp. ix, 475. 
'$12.50. 
SPOONER, F. P. South African Predicament: 
The Economics of Apartheid. New York: 
‚Frederick A. Praeger. 1961. Pp. 288. $5.00. 
STEWART, MicHAEL. Modern Forms of Gov- 
ernment: A Comparative Study. New York: 
. Frederick A. Praeger. 1961. Pp. 284. Cloth 
$5.75, paper $2.25. l 

Tucker, Ropert. Philosophy and Myth in 

Karl Marx. New York: Cambridge University 

Press. 1961. Pp. 263. Cloth $5.50, paper $1.75. 
|. "WHEELER, Sm MORTIMER, Arqueología de 
campo. Trans. by José Luis Lorenzo, Rev. by 
Lauro José ZavALA. Sección de Obras de 
Antropología. México, D. F.: Fondo de Cul- 
' tura Económica. 1961. Pp. 270. 
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VixToR Christian. Der Herkunft der Sum- 
erer, Österreich. Akad. Wissensch., Sitzber. 
236, Abh. ı, 1961. 

Sercio DrNADoNI. L'Egitto arcaico come 
Ecumene. Stud. Class. e Orient. (Pisa), X, 
1961. 

S. Yervin. Early Contacts between Canaan 


‚and Egypt. Israel Explor. Jour., no. 4, 1960. 
Ferrz HiNTzE. Studien zur meroitischen 


! Chronologie und zu den Opfertafeln aus dem 


Pyramiden von Meroe. Abs. Berlin. Akad., 


' no. 2, I959. | 


ALFRED HERMANN. Der letzte Apisstier, 


. Jahrb. f. Antike n. Christentum, Wl, 1960. 


Horst KLENGEL, Tukulti-Ninurta 1, König 
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von Assyrien. Das Altertum, VII, no. 2, 1961. 

Hans G. GUrensock. The North-Central 
Area of Hitüte Anatolia. Jour. Near East. 
Stud., Apr. 1961. 

RicHAgD Hauschio. Die frühesten Arier 
m Alten Orient. Forsch, u. Fortschr., Aug. 
1961. 

SiLvio Ferri. Tracce di una Koinè greco- 
anatolica nel If millenio a. C. Stud. Class. e 
Orient. (Pisa), X, 1961. 

YEHUDA KARMON. Geographical Influences 
on the Historical Routes in the Sharon Plain. 
Palestine Explor. Quar., Jan.-June 1961. 

H. SeYriG. Nouveaux monuments de Baal- 
bek et de la Begaa. Bull. Musée de Beyrouth, 
XVI, 1961. 

M.-L. ERLENMEYER and H. ERLENMEYER. 
Über Philister und Kreter, III. Orientalia, XXX, 
no. 3, 1961. 

STEPHEN ForriNY. Athens and the East 
Halstatt Region: Cultural Interrelations at the 
Dawn of the Iron Age. Am. Jour. Archaeol., 
July 1961. 

Bianca Maria Biancardi. I “Pelasgi”: 
Nome, etnografia, cronologia. Stud. Class. e 
Orient. (Pisa), X, 1961. 

A. ANDREWEs. Phratries in Homer. Hermes, 
May 1961. 

A. R. W. Harrison. Drakon's UPQTOZ 
ARQN. Class. Quar., May 1961. 

H. J. Erasmus. Eunomia. Acta Class., IIT, 
1960. 

Christian Le Roy. AAKQNIKA. Bull. 
Corr. Hell., LXXXV, no. 1, 1961. 

Jonn R Grant. Leonidas’ Last Stand. 
Phoenix, Spring 1961. 

W. Kewnprick PrircmerT. Thucydidean 
Time-Reckoning and  Euctemon's Seasonal 
Calendar. Bull. Corr. Hell, LXXXV, no. 1, 
1961. 

A. E. Warpman. Herodotus on the Cause 
of the Greco-Persian Wars (Herodotus I 5). 
Am. Jour. Philol., Apr. 1961. 

Harrmur Erase. Tradition und Form im 
Werke Herodots. Gymnasium, May 1961. 

G. E. M. pe Sre Croix, Notes on Jurisdic- 
tion in the Athenian Empire L Class. Quar., 
May 1961. 

KoNRAD Knaarr. Zur Übersetzung und In- 
terpretation von Aristoteles Athenaion Politeia 
Kap. 10. Jahrb. Num. w. Geldgesch., X, 
1959—60. 

G. V. Summer. Notes on Chronological 
Problems in the Aristotelian AQHNAIQN 
ILOAITETA. Class. Quar., May 1961. 

R. J. Lenarpon. Charon, Thucydides, and 
Themistocles.” Phoenix, Spring 1961. 

M. H. Jameson. Waiting for the Barbarian. 
Greece and Rome, Mar. 1961. 

D. M. Lewis. Notes on the Decree of The- 
mistocles. Class. Quar., May 1961. 

Fritz R. Wüsr. A Decree of Themistocles 
from Troezen. Gymnasium, May 1961. 
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Hans-Perer DnaOoEMÜULLER. Bemerkungen 
zur Stele von Troizen. Ibid. 

G. L. CawxwELL. The Common Peace of 
366/5 n.c. Class. Quar., May 1961. 

C. MACDONALD. The Ancient Mine-Work- 
ings of Laureion. Greece and Rome, Mar. 
1961. 

CHRYSOULA REN Dyeing and Weaving 
mt at Isthmia. Am. Jour. Archaeol., July 
1961. 

Ernest A, FREDERICESMEYER, Alexander, 
Midas and the Oracle at Gordium. Class. 
Philol., Apr. 1961. 

SERGIO Danis. Noterelle Ptolemaiche, Aegyp- 
tus, Jan.-July 1961. 

Kort Trev. Zum Gast am Pontus Euxeinos. 
Das Altertum, VII, no. 2, 1961, 

Uco Enrico Paour. Note giuridiche sul 
n Aog di Menandro. Mus. Helvet., Apr. 
1961 

Curyssis Peirekioss. L’archonte athénien 
Polyeuktos (247/6). Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXXV, 
no. I, 1961. 

MASSIMILIANO Pavan. La teoresi storica di 
Diodoro Siculo. Rendiconti Accad. Naz. Lincei, 
Jan.-Feb. 1961. 

Fen Jacopr. Diagoras 'O 'AÜOsoc. Abh. 
Berlin. Akad., no. 3, 1959. 

Sr. Koumanounis. Une ville béotienne dans 
Strabo. Rev. Philol., LXXXVII, no. 1, 1961. 

HERMANN Mosscue. La forteresse maritime 
de Thorikos. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXXV, no. 
I, 1961. 

Sr. KoUMANANIDIS, Remarques prosopo- 
graphiques sur une inscription béotienne, Rev. 
Philol., LXXXVII, no. 1, 1961. 

CLAUDE VATEN. Damiurges et épidamiurges 
à Delphes. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXXV, no. 1, 


1961. 

N. LocreuanT. The Laodice Inscrip- 
u from Didyma. Am. Jour. Philol, Apr. 
1961. 

C. Dorce., Diodoro e la storia di Agatocle. 
Ro VI, 1960. 

. MANNI. Timeo e Duride e la storia di 
a Ibid. 

G. Forni. Ancora in tema di costituzioni di 
città greche in Italia e in Sicilia. Ibid, 

V. La Bua. Agrigento dalla morte di Agato- 
cle alla conquista romana. Ibid. 

B. I. NapEL'. Raby i Bol'nootpushchenniki 
v Bosporskom Gosudarstve (v avete aktov 
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Ivos von Chartres, eine Quelle zur Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Kanonikerstifte. 
Deutsches Archiv, no. 1, 1961. 

Kar. DinxtAce. Kärtner Stüdtegründun- 
gen unter Herzog Bernhard (1202-56). Mit- 
teil Inst. f}. österreich. Geschichts., nos. 1-2, 
1961. 

Sasino Aronso Morán. El derecho de 
patronato. Rev. esp. de derecho canónico, 
Sept.-Dec. 1960. 

GonzaLo Martinez. Función de inspección 
y vigilancia del episcopado sobre las autorida- 
jy seculares en cl período visigodo-católico. 
Ibid. 

Ferenrıcn MARZBACHER. Kirchenrecht und 
Lehnrecht. Österreich. Arch. f. Kirchenrecht, 
no. 2, 1961. 

Geore May. Die Bedeutung der pseudo- 
isidorischen Sammlung für die Infamie [rn- 
famia, an important broad concept] im 
kanonischen Recht, I. Ibid. 

Id. Die Infamie im Decretum Gratiani. 
Arch. f. kathol. Kirchenrecht, no. 2, 1959-60. 

ALBRECHT EckHarDT. Das Sachsenspiegel- 
Lehnrecht des Lüneberger Fragments. Deut- 
sches Archiv, no. x, 1961. 

GEORG SCHREIBER. Die Weinglocke in der 
deutschen Weinlandschaft. Arch. f. Kultur- 
gesch., no. 1, 1961. 

Ernsr Prrz. Hansische Geschichtsforschung 
1945-1960. Vierteljahrsch. f. Soxial- u. Wirt- 
schaftsgesch., June 1961. 

DovoLas F. Dowp. The Economic Expan- 
sion of Lombardy, 1300-1500: A Study in 
Political Stimuli to Economic Change. Jour. 
Econ. Hist., June 1961. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 

Husert Jenın. Die "Hierarchia Catholica" 
als universalgeschichtliche Aufgabe. Saeculum, 
no. 2, 1961. 

Leo SANTIFALLER. Jahresbericht der Ab- 
teilung für Historische Studien am Österreich. 
Kulturinstitut in Rom, 1958/59, und 1959/60. 
Römische hist. Mitt., no. 3, 1960. 


Other R eceni Publications 


P. R. L. Brown. Religious Dissent in the 


' Later Roman Empire: The Case of North 


| Africa. History (London), June 1961. 

| P. PaoLo ANANIAN. La data e le circostanze 
| della consecrazione di S. Gregorio Ilumina- 
| tore. Le Muséon, nos. 1-2, 1961. 

| PauL GnosyEAN. Notes d'hagiographie celti- 
| que. Analecta Bollandiana, nos. 3-4, 1961. 

| Franz ZacIBa. Die bayrische Slavenmission 
| und ihre Fortsetzung durch Kyrill und 
| Method. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, June 
i 1961. 

| PauL Grosyean. La date du Colloque de 
| Whitby. Analecta Bollandiana, nos. 3-4, 1961. 
| Bernanp HAMILTON. The City of Rome and 
i the Eastern Churches in the Tenth Century. 
` Orientalia Christiana Periodica, no. 1, 1961. 

Hemz Löwe. Dialogus de statu sanctae 
' ecclesiae, Das Werk eines Iren im Laon des 10. 
| Jahrhunderts. Deutsches Archiv, no. I, 1961. 
| Lzo SANTIFALLER. Über die Verbal-Invo- 
; kation in den älteren Papsturkunden [medie- 
pu diplomatics]. Römische hist. Miti., no. 3, 
ı 1900. 
| ALPHONS Luorskv. Über eine angebliche 
ı Gründungsgeschichte des Stifts Göttweig. 
| Deutsches Archiv, no. 1, 1961. 

CARLO DE CLERCQ. Le "Liber de rota verae 
| religionis” d'Hugues de Fouilloi [cont.]. Bull. 
Du Cange, no. 1, 1960. 

Wravrsae J. KouDELXA, Neu aufgefundene 
¡ Papsturkunden des 12. Jahrhunderts. Römische 
| hist. Mitt., no. 3, 1960. 
| Pene HorwxisrER. Die Verfassung der 
[mittelalterlichen englischen Benediktinerkon- 
¡gregation. Stud. u. Mitteil. x. Gesch. d. Bene- 
Idiktinerordens, nos, 1-2, 1961. 
| BERNARD W. Scnorz. Two Forged Charters 
from the Abbey of Westminster and Their 
¡Relationship with St Denis. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
¡July 1961. 

Anton HamacHER. Über den Zeitpunkt 
(der Exkommunikation Ottos IV. durch Papst 
Innozenz I.: Eine historisch-kanonistische 
DR ELA Römische hist. Mitt., no. 3, 
1960. 

Vrro Teeri. Di un privilegio dell'abbazia 
di Chiaravalle della Colomba nel Piacentino: 
Una nota sulla "exemptio" dell'Ordine cister- 
ciense. Bull. dell’Ist. stor. ital., no. 72, 1960. 

: HERBERT GRUNDMANN. Die Bulle “Quo 
elongati" Papst Gregors IX. Archivum Fran- 
ciscanum Historicum, Jan.-Apr. 1961. 

R. IoNATIUs Burns. The Friars of the Sack 
in Valencia. Speculum, July 1961. 

HARALD ZIMMERMANN.  Papstabsetzungen 
des Mittelalters. Minen., Inst. österreich. Ge- 
schichtsforsch., nos. 1-2, 1961. 
| RAYMONDE FoxzvILLE. L'idée de jubilé chez 
les théologiens et les canonistes (xu'-xin? 
šiècles) avant l'institution du jubilé romain 
(1300). Rev. d’hist. ecclés., no. 2, 1961. 
| P. Grorıeux. Gerson au chapitre de Notre- 
Dame de Paris. Ibid. 


— imm. 





| 
| 
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| 
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Articles and Other Books Received 


C. K. Brampron. Guillaume d'Ockham et 
la "Prima redactio" de son Commentaire sur 
les Sentences. Ibid. 

GonpoN Lerr. Gregory of Rimini: A 
Fourteenth Century Augustinian, Rev. Etudes 
Augustiniennes, no. 2, 1961. 

Roserr Krzr. La dernière meditation de 
Savonarola. Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et 
Renaissance, Sept. 1961. 


MEDIEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


MancEL DurLiar. La peinture romane en 
Roussillon et en Cerdagne. Cahiers de civilisa- 
tion médiévale, Jan.—Mar. 1961. 

BERYL SMALLEY. Les commentaires bibliques 
de l'époque romane: Glose ordinaire et gloses 
perimées. Ibid. 

KARL FERDINAND Werner. Zur Überlief- 
erung der Briefe Gerberts von Aurillac. Deut- 
sches Ärchiv, no. 1, 1961. 

Cesare VasoLi. Studi recenti su Alano di 
Lila (1950-1960). Bull. dell’Ist. stor. ital., 
no. 72, 1960. 

H. G. Rıcmaroson. Gervase of Tilbury. His- 
tory (London), June 1961. 

A. J. Visser. Petrus van Blois en zijn “Con- 
tra perfidiam Judaeorum." Tijd. v. Gesch., no. 
3, 1961. 

Harry A. WorrsoN. See General list. 

EBERHARD Leuse. Petrarca und die alten 
Götter. Roman. Jahrb., XI, 1960. 

BrnxHARD Könte. Boccaccio vor dem De- 
cameron: Ein Forschungsbericht. Ibid. 

Maris Lovise DAVIDIAN and E. S. KENNEDY. 
Al-Qayini on the Duration of Dawn and Twi- 
light. Jour. Near Eastern Stud., July 1961. 

'Tuzopog Straus. Die Gründung des Pariser 
Minnehofs von 1400. Zeitsch. f. roman. Philol., 
nos. 1-2, 1961. 

Hans Baron. See Italian list. 

RupoLr Wirrkowzz. Renaissance Artistic 
Individualism. Jour. Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 
1961. 

Lupwis ScHrADER. Die Rabelais-Forschung 
der Jahre 1950-1960: Tendenzen und Ergeb- 
nisse. Roman. Jahrb., XI, 1960. 

Perer FRAENKEL. Complementulum Me- 
lanchthonianum: Nachtrag zur Chronik 
"Fünfzehn Mahre Melanchthonforschung.” 
Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renaissance, 
Sept. 1961. 

P. G. PmuaLas. The Medieval in Richard IT. 
Shakespeare Quar., Summer 1961. 


BOOKS 


Harzos, ULRICH. Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte des Domkapitels zu Münster und 
seines Besitzes tm Mittelalter. Veröffentlichun- 
gen des Max-Planck-Instituts für Geschichte, 
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No. 6; Studien zur Germania Sacra, No. 2. 
Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1961. 
Pp. 96. DM rr. 

Ira, BRoNEILDE, Antiker Bau und Frühmit- 
telalterliche Kirche: Historisch-kritischer Kata- 
log Schweizerischer Kirchen mit antiken Fun- 
damenten. Geist und Werk der Zeiten, No. 6. 
Zürich: Fretz und Wasmuth Verlag. 1961. Pp. 
128. 9.50 fr. S. 

Korrner, STEPHAN G. Harmony from Dis- 
sonance: dn Interpretation of Medieval Canon 
Law. Wimmer Lecture X, St. Vincent College, 
Latrobe, Pa. Latrobe, Pa.: Archabbey Press; 
distrib. by University Publishers, New York. 
1960. Pp. ix, 64. $2.50. 

Lea, Henry CHARLES. The Inquisition of 
the Middle Ages. Abridged by MARGARET 
NicHoLson, New York: Macmillan. 1961. Pp. 
xiv, 906. $10.00. 

MAILLARD, FRANCOIS (ed.). Comptes royaux 
(1314-1328). Pt. x. Pub. under the direction 
of Roserr Fawrıer. Recueil des historiens de 
la France. Documents financiers, Vol. IV. 
Han Imprimerie Nationale. 1961. Pp. lvi, 

34. 

OBENAUS, HERBERT. Recht und Verfassung 
der Gesellschaften mit St. Jörgenschild in 
Schwaben: Untersuchungen über Adel, Einung, 
Schiedsgericht und Fehde im fünfsehnten Jahr- 
hundert. Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck- 
Instituts. für Geschichte, No. 7. Göttingen: 
a & Ruprecht. 1961. Pp. 265. DM 
28. 

Powickg, Sin Maurice. The Loss of Nor- 
mandy, 1189-1204: Studies in the History of 
the Angevin Empire. 2d rev. ed.; New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1961. Pp. xv, 424. $9.00. 
See rev. of rst ed. (1913), AHR, XIX (Jan. 
1914), 342. 

Ricwarpson, H. The Medieval Fairs and 
Markets of York. Borthwick Institute of His- 
torical Research, St. Anthony's Hall Publica- 
tions No. 20. York: St. Anthony's Press. 1961. 
Pp. 35. 35.64. 

SrENTON, Sir Frank. The First Century of 
English Feudalism, 1066-1716, Being the Ford 
Lectures Delivered in the University of Oxford 
in Hilary Term 1929. 2d ed.; New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 312. $6.75. 

Sronzy, R. L, (ed.). The Register of Thomas 
Langley, Bishop of Durham, 1406-1437. Vol. 
IV. Publications of the Surtees Society, Vol. 
CLXX. Durham: Andrews; London: Bernard 
Quaritch, for the Society. 1961. Pp. ix, 214. 

Tamir, F. Régestes des délibérations du 
Senat de Venise concernant la Romanie. Vol. 
IH, 1431-1463. École Pratique des Hautes 
Études, VI* Section. Documents et recherches 
sur l'économie des pays byzantins, islamiques 
et slaves et leurs relations commerciales au 
Moyen Äge, Vol. IV. Paris: Mouton & Co. 
1961. Pp. 276. 
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Other Recent Publications 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson 


ARTICLES 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


GeoRoE R. ABERNATHEY, Ja. Richard Baxter 
and the Cromwellian Church. Huntington 
Lib. Quar., May 1961. 

ALBERT BALL. Charles IT: Dryden's Chris- 
tian Hero. Mod. Philol., Aug. 1961. 

ARTHUR E. Barger. Recent Studies in the 
English Renaissance. Stud. in Eng. Lit., 1500— 
1900, Winter 1961. 

Davi M. BzviNoroN. The Dialogue in 
Utopia: Two Sides to the Question. Siud. in 
Philol., July 1961. 

E. G. W. Bit. Two Unprinted Letters of 
Archbishop Laud. Bodleian Lib. Rec., Aug. 
1960. 

Meyrick H. Carré. Francis Bacon: 1561- 
1626. Quar. Rev., July 1961. 

Tromas H. Fujmeura. Dryden's Religio 
Laici: An Anglican Poem. PMLA, June 1961. 

CuaAnLzgs L. Hamavron. The Basis for Sot- 
tish Efforts to Create a Reformed Church iu 
England, 1640-41. Church Hist., June 1961. 

Liste C. Joun. Rowland Whyte, Elizabethan 
Letter-Writer. Stud. in the Renaissance, VII, 
1961. 

ALBERT J. Kunn. Glory or Gravity: Hutch- 
6s vs. Newton. Jour. Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 
1961. 

Prenee Lerranc. Un inédit de Ralegh sur 
la succession. Études anglaises, Jan.-Mar. 1960. 


STANFORD E. LEHMBERG. Star Chamber: : 


1485-1509. Huntington Lib. Quar., May 1961. 

Fritz Levy. The Elizabethan Revolution in 
SEDA, History (New York), no. 4, 
1961. 

Leonardo W, Levr. Freedom of Speech in 
Seventeenth-Century Thought, Ibid. 

V. DE MAGALHAES-VILHENA. Bacon et l'An- 


Rıcnann E. Sraco. Friends’ Queries and 
General Advices: A Survey of Their Develop- 
ment in London Yearly Meeting, 1682-1860. 
Jour. Friends’ Hist. Soc., Spring 1961. 

AnNorp Stem. On Elizabethan Wit. Stud. 


‚in Eng. Lit, 1500-1900, Winter 1961. 


Heng A. Taron. Space and the Hero in 


! The Pilgrim’s Progress. Etudes anglaises, Apr.— 
‚June 1961. 


KATHERINE S. Van Ezrve. The Jacobean 
Baronets: An Issue between King and Parlia- 
ment, Jour. Mod. Hist., June 1961. 

Wunmm Weis et al. Literature of the 
Renaissance in 1960: A Bibliography. Stud. in 


` Philol., May 1961. 


Lawrence WiLLsoN. Another View of the 
Pilgrims. New Eng. Quar., June 1961. 
Davın E. Worrz. Sydenham and Locke on 


. the Limits of Anatomy. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
' May-June 1961. 


- 


G. W. O. WoopwAZD. The Exemption from 
Suppression of Certain Yorkshire Priories. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., July 1961. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 
G. S. ALLEMAN ef al. English Literature, 
1660-1800: A Current Bibliography. PAzslol. 
Quar., July 1961. 
J. C. AnNorp. The Rise and Progress of 


' Joint Stock Companies. Quar. Rev., July 1961. 


tiquité. Rev. philosophique de la France et de : 


l'étranger, Jan.-Mar. 1961. 
GEORGE B. Parxs. The First Italianate Eng- 
lishmen, Stud. in the Renaissance, VIII, 1961. 


Terry P, Pearson. The Composition and 


Development of Philip Stubbes's "Anatomie : 


of Abuses.” Mod. Lang. Rev., July 1961. 


RAINER Pinzas., Sir Thomas More’s Con- ` 
troversy with Christopher Saint-German. Stud. | 


in Eng. Lit., 1500-1900, Winter 1961. 

W. R. PoweLL ef al. Protestant Noncon- 
formist Records. Archives, Lady Day 1961. 

MICHAEL RosznTs. Cromwell and the Baltic. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., July 1961. 

Joun D. SerLre. Hobbes’ Leviathan and 


the Giantism Complex in the First Book of: 


en Travels. Jour. Eng. Ger. Phil., Apr. 
1961. 


James F. Becker, Adam Smith's Theory of 
Social Science. Southern Econ. Jour., July 1961. 

JEAN BÉRANGER. Defoe pamphlétaire, 1716— 
1720. es anglaises, Apr.~June 1961. 

M. V. Brewincton. The Back Staff [navi- 
gation instrument]. Am. Neptune, Apr. 1961. 

Myron F. BxaicHrrrELD. The Medical Pro- 
fession in Early Victorian England, as De- 
picted in the Novels of the Period (1840- 
1870). Bull. Hist. Medicine, May-June 1961. 

Fraser Brockinoron. Public Health and 
the Privy Council, 1831-34. Jour. Hist. Medi- 
cine, Apr. 1961. 

GALEN BroExER. Jared Sparks, Robert Peel 
and tbe State Paper Office. Am. Quar., Sum- 
mer 1961. 

WALTER F. Cannon. The Impact of Uni- 
formitarianism: Two Letters from John Her- 
schel to Charles Lyell, 1836-1837. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., June 27, 1961. 

Wr.Liam R. Cannon. John Wesley's Doc- 
trine of Sanctification and Perfection. Men- 
nonite Quar. Rev., Apr. 1961. 

C. CHALINE. Nouveaux aspects de la cité de 
Londres. Ann. de Géographie, May-June 1961. 

R. V. CLEMENTS, British Trade Unions and 
Popular Political Economy, 1850—1875. Econ. 
Hist, Rev., Aug. 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


MARGARET Cole, The Webbs and Social 
Theory. British Jour. Sociology, June 1961. 

Singer M. B. Courımo. Matthew Arnold 
and the Daly Telegraph. Rev. Eng. Stud. 
May 1961. 

Davin Cox. The Labour Party in Leicester: 
A Study in Branch Development. Internat. 
Rev. Social Hist., VI, pt. 2, 1961. 

CLvpx E. DANRERT. Adam Smith—Man of 
Letters. Texas Stud. in Lit. and Lang., Sum- 
mer 1961. 

WırLıam Dray. Toynbee's Search for His- 
| Laws. History and Theory, I, no. 1, 
1960 

Jonn Emmman. Lloyd George and Churchill 
as War Ministers. Trans. Royal Hist, Soc., 5th 
ser., XI, 196r. 

RicHARD W. Evans. The Relations of George 
Whitefield and Howell Harris, Fathers of Cal- 
vinistic Methodism. Church Hist., June 1961. 

ALBERT FismLow. The "Trustee Savings 
u. 1817-1861. Jour. Econ. Hist., Mar. 
1961. 

M. W. Erinn. The Poor Employment Act 
of 1817. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1961. 

R. FroRzscu. See Eastern Europe list. 

Freperıck J. Grover. Thomas Cook and 
the American Blanket Trade in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Bus. Hist. Rev., Summer 
1961. 

Donan J. Greene. Recent Studies in the 
Restoration and Eighteenth Century. Stud. in 
Eng. Lit., 1500-1900, Summer 1961. 

Alison HawHAM. The Cely Papers and the 
oe English Dictionary. Eng. Stud., June 
1961. 

Royney Harrison. The British Working 
Class and the General Election of 1868 [cont.]. 
Internat, Rev. Social Hist., VI, pt. 1, 1961. 

D. J. Heasman. The Monarch, the Prime 
Minister, and the Dissolution of Parliament. 
Parliamentary Aff., Winter 1960-61. 

Hon-Cuguuc and Lorna H. Mur. William 
Pit and the Enforcement of the Commuta- 
Bon Act, 1784-1788. Eng. Hist. Rev., July 
1961. 

CarıstoprseR Hous. The Conservative 
Party in History. Polit. Quar., July-Sept. 1961. 

OLıver W. HoLmes. Sir Hilary Jenkinson, 
1882-1961, Am. Archivist, July 1961. 

D. B. Horn. Some Scottish Writers of His- 
tory in the Eighteenth Century. Scottish Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1961. 

Maurice Horr. The British Government's 
Responsibility for the “Divided Command” of 
the Expedition to Quiberon, 1795. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., July 1961. 

Franx B. Jackson. [John] Clerk of Eldin 
and the British Navy [b. 1728]. Historian, 
May 1961. 

A. H. Jonn. Aspects of English Economic 
Growth in the First Half of the Eighteenth 
Century. Economica, May 1961. 
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Izuan GwrNEDD Jonzs. The Election of 
1868 in Merthyr Tydfil: A Study in the 
Politics of an Industrial Borough in the Mid- 
Nineteenth Century. Jour. Mod. Hist, Sept. 
1961. 

L. P, Kerey., Robert Browning and George 
Smith: Selections from an Unpublished Corre- 
spondence. Quar. Rev., July 1961. 

Jerome Lanpriern. The Triumph and Fail- 
ure of Sheridan's Speeches against Hastings. 
Speech Monographs, Aug. 1961. 

DovuaLas McKie. Joseph Priestley and the 
Copley Medal. Ambix, Feb. 1961. 

F. H. AwrurxrrT MICKLEWRIGHT. The Rise 
and Decline of English Neo-Malthusianism. 
Population Stud., July 1961. 

Jonn H. Mrppenporr. Dr. Johnson and 
Adam Smith. PAdol. Quar., Apr. 1961. 

J. L. MonrroseE. Stanliss Edmund Burke 
and the Natural Law. Natural Law Forum, 
VI, 1961. 

D. C. Moore. The Other Face of Reform. 
Victorian Stud., Sept. 1961. 

A. N. L. Monay. Sir Frederic Madden at 
Cambridge. Book Collector, Summer 1961. 

Ious L. MurPHrEE. The Evolutionary An- 
thropologists: The Progress of Mankind. The 
Concepts of Progress and Culture in tbe 
Thought of John Lubbock, Edward B. Tylor, 
and Lewis H. Morgan. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
June 27, 196r. 

Marrin K. Normi. The Romantic Move- 
ment: A Selective and Critical Bibliography 
for the Year 1960. Philol. Quar., Apr. 1961. 

R. B. Rose, Eighteenth Century Price Riots 
and Public Policy in England. Internat. Rev. 
Social Hist., VI, pt. 2, 1961. 

Joser 1. SuuLm. John Daly Burk, Play- 
wright of Libertarianism from 1796 to 1807. 
Bull. New York Pub. Lib., Sept. 1961. 

Herscne. M. Sixes. William Hone: Re- 
gency Patriot, Parodist, and Pamphleteer. New- 
berry Lib. Bull., July 1961. 

Davip Spring. The Clapham Sect: Some 
Social and Political Aspects. Victorian Stud., 
Sept. 1961. 

Perez J. SrANns. The Basis of Burke's 
den Conservatism. Mod. Age, Summer 
1961. 

AUSTIN SraurT. The Home Office: An In- 
troduction to Its Early History. Pub. Admin., 
Summer 196r. 

ARTHUR J. TAYLOR, Labour Productivity and 
Technological Innovation in the British Coal 
LI 1850—1914. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 
1961. 

Tryrove R. TuoLrsen. The Transition to 
Democracy in Victorian England. Internat. 
Rev. Social Hist., VI, pt. 2, 1961. 

G. S. L. Tucker. Ricardo and Marx. Eco- 
nomica, Aug. 1961. 

L. C. F. Turner. See General list. 

G. B. L. Wırson. Technical Gains during 
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the Nineteenth Century (1775-1905). Cahiers 
a’ hist. mond., VI, no. 3, 1960. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


Peter BALMFORD and J. L. O’Baren. Dating 
Houses in Victoria. Hist. Stud., Australia and 
New Zealand, May 1961. 

CHARLES S. BLACKTON. Australian National- 
ity and Nationalism, 1850-1900. Ibid. 

: 2 Y BLAINEY. Gold and Governors. 

HENRI BnuNscHwIG. Colonisation britan- 
nique: Océan Pacifique et Océan Indien. Rev. 
hist., Apr.—June 1961. 

A. R. Burt. Peter Mitchell on John A. Mac- 
donald. Canadian Hist. Rev., Sept. 1961. 

Mmram CHAPIN. Quebec's Revolt against the 
Catholic Schools. Harper's, July 1961. 

Ramsay Coox. Dafoe, Laurier, and the 
Formation of Union Government. Canadian 
Hist. Rev., Sept. 1961. 

L. F. Frrzuarnınge and Maryori Erre. 
Writings on Australian History, 1960. Hist. 
Stud., Australia and New Zealand, May 1961. 

James Forresr. Population and Settlement 
on the Otago Gold Fields, 1861-1870. New 
Zealand Geographer, Apr. 1961. 

BARBARA Fraser. The Political Career of Sir 
Hector Louis Langevin. Canadian Hist. Rev., 
June 1961. 

OLıvE C. Goopsopy. Irish History and the 
Earliest Irish Friends. Jour. Friends’ Hist. Soc., 
Spring 196r. 

Graduate Theses in Canadian History and 
UM Subjects. Canadian Hist. Rev., Sept. 
1961. : 

Heren Hucnuzs. The Eight. Hour Day and 
the Development of the Labour Movement in 
Victoria in the Eighteen-Fifties. Hist. Stud., 
Australia and New Zealand, May 1961. 

H. W. H. Kino. Australian Fishery Prob- 
lems and Prospects. New Zealand Geographer, 
Apr. 1961. 

SAMUEL CLYDE McCurLocn. Sir George 
Gipps and Eastern Australia’s Policy toward 
the Aborigine, 1838-46. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Sept. 1961. 

PauL McSraLLwonTH. Nigerianisation at 
Dawn: The Federal Civil Service. Jour. Negro 
Hist., Apr. 1961. 

Louis RosgNBERG. Some Aspects of the His- 
torical Development of the Canadian Jewish 
al: Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., Dec. 
1960. 

D. C. Savage. The Origins of the Ulster 
se Party, 1885-6. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 
1961. 

R. C. SHARMAN. Accessions of Manuscripts: 
Notes on New Repositories. Hist. Stud., Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, May 1961. 

Mzzzz TATE. The Australasian Monroe Doc- 
trine. Pol. Sci. Quar., June 1961. 

K. H. Urrrzv. Epidemiology arid Mortality 


| 
Other Recent Publications 


lof Malaria in Antigua, BWI, 1857-1956. Am. 
iJour. Pub. Health, Apr. 1961. 


BOOKS 


| BurLER, Rowan, and Bory, J. P. T. (eds), 

lassisted by I. Barns. Documents on British For- , 
leign Policy, 1919-1939. 3d Ser., Vol. X, In- 

[der London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. 

by British Information Services, New York. 

|1961. Pp. v, 149. $5.10. 

Eavns, James. The Art of the Possible: Gov- 
ıernment and Foreign Policy in Canada. To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press. 1961. Pp. 
vill, 232. $6.95. i 

Harr, Jonn R. The Art of War and Renais- 
|sance England. Folger Booklets on Tudor and 
ıStuart Civilization, Washington, D. C.: Folger 
| Shakespeare Library. 1961. Pp. 58. 

HarL, WALTER PHEL»s, el al. A History of 
England and the Emptre-Commonwealth. 4th 
ed.; Boston: Ginn. 1961. Pp. x, 754. $9.00. 
l Textbook. 

Honzocks, Sir Brian. Escape to Action. 
Iss. York: St Martin’s Press. 1961. Pp. 320. 





$4.95. 
| IRIBARNE, MANUEL Fraca. El parlamento 
| britanico desde la “Parliament Act" de 1gir. 
Madrid: Instituto de Estudios Políticos. 1960. 
| Pp. 440. 200 pesetas. 
| Jussup, RonaLp (comp.). Curiosities of Brit- 
175% Archaeology. London: Butterworths; dis- 
| trib. by Butterworth, Washington, D. C. 1961. 
| Pp. xli, a15. $5.00. 
| Joyner, Conran. Holman versus Hughes: 
! Extension of Australian Commonwealth Pow- 
ers. University of Florida Monographs, Social 
Sciences, No. 10. Gainesville: University of 
¡ Florida Press. 1961. Pp. 70. $2.00. 
| KENNEDY, Joan F. Why England Slept. ad 
| ed.; New York: Wilfred Funk. 1961. Pp. xxviii, 
| 252. $3.50. 
| MiLLeER, EDWARD. Portrait of a College: A 
| History of the College of Saint John the 
| Evangelist, Cambridge. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 149. $3.75. 
MUSTAFA, SAYID GHULAM. Cross in the Sub- 
Continent (A Brief Political and Constitu- 
tional Survey of British Rule in India). Fore- 
word by Mammon Hussain. Karachi: Pakistan 
Publishing House; distrib. by Oceana Publica- 
| tions, New York. 1961. Pp. xvii, 233. $5.00. 
Preliminary Inventory: Manuscript Group 
24, Nineteenth Century Pre-Confederation 
Papers. Ottawa: Public Archives of Canada, 
Manuscript Division. 1961. Pp. 114. 50 cents. 
Ropxmick, A. J. (ed.). Wales through the 
| Ages. Vol. Il, Modern Wales. [Llandybie, Car- 
, marthenshire:] Christopher Davies; Chester 
| T Pa.: Dufour Editions. 1960. Pp. 216. 
5.00. 
| Roozus, P. G. Battle in Bossenden Wood: 
| The Strange Story of Sir William Courtenay. 
| New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. 
viii, 241. $4.00. 











Articles and Other Books Received 


Sachse, Warum L. (ed.). The Diurnal of 
Thomas Rugg, 1659-1661. Camden 3d Ser. 
Vol. XCI, London: Royal Historical Society. 
1961. Pp. xxi, 203. 

SAUNDERS, BEATRICE. The Age of Candle- 
light: The English Social Scene in the 17th 
Century. Philadelphia: Dufour Editions. 1961. 
Pp. 224. $4.50. 

Secorn, ÁxTHUR W. Robert Drury's Journal 
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and Other Studies. Urbana: University of Il- 
linois Press. 1961. Pp. 160. $4.50. 
STILLINGER, Jack (ed.). The Early Draft of 
John Stuart Mils Autobiography. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1961. Pp. 218. 


50. 

TAYLOR, A. J. P. Lloyd George: Rise and 
Fall. The Leslie Stephen Lecture, 1961. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1961. Pp. 
39. 75 cents. 


France 


Beatrice F. Hyslop 


ARTICLES 


PauL Murray KENDALL. Louis XI: The 
en and the Man. History Today, Aug. 
1961. 

Reng Pr.rogcET. Un document concernant 
la Peste ct l'insurrection d'Aix (1630). Rev. de 
la Méditerranée, Apr—June 1961. 

Den Ricuer. Le cours officiel des mon- 
nales étrangères circulant en France au xvi" 
siecle. Rev. hist., Apr.-June 1961. 

LioneL RorHEKRUG. Critiques de la politique 
commerciale et projets de réforme de la fiscal- 


ité au temps de Colbert. Rev. d'hist. mod. et 


contemp., Apr.-June 1961. 

J. RicommazD. Du recrutement et du nombre 
des subdélégués en titre d'office dans l'intend- 
ance de Bretagne (1704-1817). Ibid. 

Marx A. Tuomson. Louis XIV and the 
Grand Alliance 1705-10. Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, May 1961. 

Jean DeLumMuav. Les terres neuviers ma- 
louins A la fin du xvn’ siècle. Ann.: Éc., soc., 
civil., July-Aug. 1961. 

M. GirauD. La Compagnie d'Occident 
(1717-1718). Rev. hist., July-Sept. 1961. 

J. B. MorraLL. The Huguenots: A Study of 
a Minority. History Today, Mar. Apr. 1961. 
. Rosert Préau. Le bi-centenaire de l'Acad- 
émie d'agriculture. Rev. deux mondes, June 
15, 1961. 

E. García oe EwrExzíA. Turgot y los orf- 
genes del municipalismo moderno. Rev. de 
admin, pub., Sept—Dec. 1960. 

RorAND LAMONTAGNE. La Galissonière et ses 
conceptions coloniales d'après le “Mémoire sur 
les colonies de la France dans l'Amérique 
septrionale (décembre 1750)." Reve. d'hist. 
Amer. fr., Sept. 1961. 

Maurice Bonpzs. Les intendants éclairés de 
la fin de l'Ancien Régime. Rev. d’hist. éc. et 
$0C., NO. I, 1961. 

F. Eurer. Structures sociales parisiennes au 
xviu* sècle, Ann.: Éc., soc., civil, Sept-Oct. 
1961. 

A. Daumarp and F. Furrer. Structures et 
relations sociales à Paris au xviu* sitcle [2 
articles]. Cahiers des Annales, no. 18, 1961. 


G. P. Goocu. New Light on the Girondins. 
Contemp. Rev., Sept. 196r. 

L. Berrag. Les Académies d'Arras et de 
Metz: Leurs relations au temps de Robespierre. 
Rev. du Nord, Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

Duc DE Casrrres. Les idées politiques de 
Mirabeau. Rev. deux mondes, June 1, 1961. 

C. BoNÉrANT. L'autonomie financière et ad- 
ministrative des assemblées parlementaires en 
France. Ree. de sci. finan., Apr. 1961. 

Pierre Aumar. De Robespierre à La Fay- 
ette. Rev. de Paris, May 1961. 

ARNAUD DE Lusrapis. Tallien, "le héro du 
neuf." Kev. deux mondes, June 15, 1961. 

Cebric CoLLYER. Canning and the Napole- 
onic Wars. History Today, Apr. 1961. 

J- LaxsEgRT-DaNsETTE. Une institution f- 
nanciére au service du développement régional: 
La compagnie des agents de change de Lille. 

.. Rev. du Nord, Apr.-June 1961. 

Y. Lamsus-GAsPARD. Monge et l'Exposition 
d'Égypte. Rev. de synthèse, July-Dec. 1960. 

J. Garston, Armies of Occupation. I, The 
British in France 1815-1818. History Today, 
June 1961. 

ELISHA GREIFER. Joseph de Maistre and the 
Reaction against the Eighteenth Century. dm. 
Pol. Sci. Rev., Sept. 1961. 

Rıcmarn J. Barger. French Entrepreneur- 
ship during the Restoration: The Record of a 
Single Firm, the Anzin Mining Company. 
Jour. Econ. Hist., June 1961. 

J. J. HzxanpiNQuER. Affaires et politique 
sous la Monarchie censitaire. Un libéral: F. B. 
Boyer-Fonfréde (1767-1845). Ann. du Midi, 
no. 2, 1961. 

Henry BorpeAux. Le centenaire de Lacord- 
aire. Rev. deux mondes, July ı, 1961. 

A. Duvar. Lacordaire et Buchez. . . . Rev. 
set. phil. et théol., July 1961. 

Lynn M. Case. La France et l'affaire du 
“Trente.” Rev. hist., July-Sept. 1961. 

SUZANNE DeEsTERNES. Napoléon DY et PAL 
gérie. Rev. de Paris, Sept. 1961. 

CanL Lanpaver. The Guesdists and the 
Small Farmer: Early Erosion of French Marx- 
ism. Internat. Rev. Social Hist., VI, pt. 2, 1961. 

PIERRE Renouvın. Les documents diplo- 
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matiques français, 1871-1914. Rev. hist., July- 
Sept. 1961. 

Hommage au Maréchal Lyautey. Rev, de 
déj. nat., June 1961. 

R. Thomas. La politique socialiste et le 
probléme colonial de 1905 à 1920. Rev. fr. 
d'hust. d'outre-mer, no. 2, 1960. 

M. Mécrur. Les origines de la propagande 
de guerre frangaise. Rev. d'hist. deux. guerre 
mond., Jan. 1961. 

GENERAL DEMETRE Vacas. L'épopée de 
ae d’Orient. Rev. deux mondes, June ı, 
1961. 

J. B. DuroseLLE. Clemenceau vu par Or- 
lando. Rev. polit. et parl., May 1961. 

Dervcx Assi. The French Radical Party. 
Contemp. Rev., June 1961. 

GroncES MaLzviLLE. Les élections can- 
tonales et l'enracinement socialiste. Rev. soc., 
July 1961. 

A. Garrigou-LAGRANGE. Évolution du sys- 
tème fiscal francais au xx* siècle. Rev. de sci. 
finan., Ápr. 1961. 

ANDRÉ Brxr. Du colonialisme aux indé- 
pendances. Rev. soc., Dec. 1960, Feb., May, 
june 1961. 

L. Dunawp-RzviLLE. Un problème national: 
Les m rapatriés. Rev. deux mondes, May 
1, 1961. 

ROBERT DELAVIGNETTE. La nouvelle Afrique 
noire. Rev. de Paris, May 1961. 


Other Recent Publications 


L. Pronon. Décolonisation. Rev. de dé]. nar., 
June 1961. 

RosxzRT Cornevin. Problèmes de l'enseigne- 
ment en Afrique noire d'expression frangais. 
lbid., July 1961. 

Pinge Rouveroux. Quelques observations 
sur les rélations économiques entre l'Algérie et 
la Métropole. Rev. d'éc. polit, Mar-Apr. 
1961. 

_ Oniviz&. Morzau-Nurer. Les problèmes 
a du crédits, Rev. polit. et parl., July 
1961. 

George A. Kerr. The French Army Re- 
enters Politics, 1940-1955. Pol. Sci. Quar., 
Sept. 1961. 


BOOKS 

Mä£rkivier, Huserr. L'ancien régime. "Que 
sais-je?” No. 925. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1961. Pp. 126. 

Paris et lle-de-France: Mémoires. Vol. XI, 
1960. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck for the 
Federation des Sociétés historiques et arché- 
ologiques de Paris et de l’He-de-France. 1960. 
Pp. 408. 

Virtanen, Reino. Claude Bernard and His 
Place in the History of Ideas. Lincoln: Uni- 
a of Nebraska Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 156. 

4.25. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko 


ARTICLES 


EUGENIO SARRABLO. La Reina que vino de 
Oriente (María de Chipre, esposa de Jaime Il, 
Rey de Aragón). Bol. r. acad. de la hist., Jan~ 
Mar. 1961. 

M. HERNÁNDEZ Y SÁncuez Barsa. Los actos 
científicos del quinto centenario de la muerte 
del Infante don Enrique. Rev. de Indias, 
July-Dec. 1960. 

Erm AxELsoN. Prince Henry the Navigator 
and the Discovery of the Sea Route to India. 
Geog. Jour., June 1961. 

E. SANCEAD. A lenda do Preste Jodo e a sua 
influéncia sobre os descobrimentos. Portugal 
em Africa, July 1960-July 1961. 

F. Mauro. Towards an Intercontinental 
Model: European Overseas Expansion between 
1500 and 1800. Econ. Hist. Rer., Aug. 1961. 

B. BENNASSAR. L'alimentation d'une ville 
espagnole au xv1* siècle: Quelques données sur 
les approvisionnements et la consommation 
de Valladolid. Annales, July-Aug. 1961. 

Jost-GentiL DA SILVA. Échanges ct troc: 
L'example des Canaries au début du xwi* 
siècle. Ibid., Sept.-Oct. 1961. 

J. Torres Fowres. Las hazañas granadinas 


| "Relación breve . . 


de Fajardo "el Africano.” Hispania, Jan- 
Mar. 1961. 

F. Zamora. El Pontificado y el Imperio en 
‘vida de Carlos V. Rev. arch. bibl. mus., July- 
Dex. 1960. 

J. Lyne. Philip II and the Papacy. Trans. 

‘Royal Hist. Soc., 5th ser., XI, 1961. 
. G. SCHURHAMMER. Nuevos datos sobre 
Navarra, Javier y Loyola: A propósito de un 
artículo del R. P. Ricardo G. Villoslada, S.J. 
| Bof. Y. soc, vascong. amigos del pais, no. 3, 
1960. 

J. Goñi GazrAMBIDE. Orígenes de la Uni- 
versidad benedictina de Irache. Stud. monas- 
tica, no. 2, 1960. 

M. Cocuerm. La "Peregrinatio Hispanica" 
de Frére Claude de Bronseval [1531-33]. 
Ibid., no. 1, 1961. 

E. F. Higscu. Damiäo de Goes’ Contacts 
‚among Diplomats. Bibliothèque d'Humanisme 
et Renaissance, no. 2, 1961. 

Juan Reork. Contribución al estudio de la 


' anexación de Portugal a la Corona dé España 
len 1580. Hispanta, Jan—Mar. 1961. 


W. T. McCnazapv and J. A. Mormaro. La 
.” de Cubillo de Aragón 


Articles and Other Books Received 


y la Paz de los Pirineos. Bull. hisp., Oct-Dec. 
1960. 

C. R. Boxer. The Anglo-Portuguese Mar- 
rage Treaty of 1661. History Today, Aug. 
1961. 

C. Perri. La guerra de Sucesión y la 
guerra de la Independencia. Rev. hist. milita, 
no. 6, 1960. 

GeoxgE M. Anny. The Reforms of 1771: 
First Steps in the Salamancan Enlightenment. 
Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1961. 

PEpRo Votes Bou. Repercusiones económ- 
icas de la intervención espafiola en la Guerra 
de Independencia de los Estados Unidos. Hi;- 
pania, Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

A. Ruiz Auvarez. Un Consul francés en 
Tenerife: Pierre-Paul Cuneo d’Ornano (1803- 
u: Bol. r. acad. de la hist, Apr.-June 
1961. 

J. A. Yaque Laurer. La retirada de Sir 
Pun a el afio 1808. Rev. hist. milit., no. 

, 1960. 

CARLOS MARTINEZ-VALVERDE MARTÍNEZ. So- 
bre el ataque a Cádiz de 1810 por los franceses 
y las operaciones que se siguieron. Ibid. 

A. Marila Tascón. La ayuda económica in- 
glesa en la Guerra de la Independencia. Rev. 
arch. bibl. mus., July-Dec. 1960. 

ANTONIO CARNER. Las tropas suizas al ser- 
vicio de Espafia durante la Guerra de la Inde- 
pendencia. Rev. hist. milit., no. 7, 1960. 

J. MARSHALL-CORNWALL. The Battlefield of 
Bussaco. Geog. Mag., July 1967. 
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José ALTABELLA. Nuevas aportaciones a la 
historia del periodismo asturiano. Bol. Inst. 
estud. asturianos, Dec. 1959, Apr. 1960. 

M. FERNÁNDEZ AVELLo. Apuntes para la 
historia del periodismo ovetense. lbid., Aug. 
1960. 

Jost Luis Comas. El sistema político de 
Cánovas. Rev. estud, polit., July-Aug. 1960. 

MARGARET A. WiLLiams. Some State Docu- 
ments Concerning Alcalá Galiano's Exile in 
France. Hispanic Rev., Apr. 1961. 

Juan ManicHaL. Manuel Azaña y la gen- 
eración de 1914. Iberica, Mar. 1961. 

Id. Some Intellectual Consequences of the 
Spanish Civil War. Texas Quar., no. I, 1961. 

Américo Castro. The Spanish People. Ibid. 

Juan J. Trías VEJARANO. La visión de 
España en la obra de Juan Maragall. Rep. 
estud. polit., Sept-Dec. 1960. 

J. N. Bowman. The Vara de Burgos. Pa- 
cific Hist. Rev., Feb. 1961. 


BOOKS 

GaLvio, HENRIQUE, Santa Maria: My Cru- 
sade jor Portugal. Cleveland, Ohio: World 
Publishing Co. 1961. Pp. 246. $4.50. 

GERSDORFF, RALPH von. Portugals Finan- 
zen: Geschichtlicher Überblick die Finanzre- 
formen Prof. Salazars Steuer- und Staats- 
schuldenwesen. Bielefeld: Verlag Ernst und 
Werner Gieseking. 1961. Pp. xü, 280. DM 
18.80. 


`“ 


The Low Countries 
Herbert H. Rowen 


ARTICLES 


H. A. Enno van GELDER. Naar aanleiding 
van drie vragen omtrent het vroegste Neder- 
landse Calvinisten, gesteld door J. Roelink. 
Bijdr. Gesch. Nederlanden, XVI, no. 1, 1961. 

PauL Harsin. La paix de religion de 1555 
et son application dans la principauté de 
Litge (1555-1565). Bull. Class. Lett. Sci. Mor. 
Pol., Acad. Royale Belgique, sth ser., XLVI, 
no. 2, 1960. 

P. B. pz Trorrer. Lamoraal d’Egmont: 
Een critische studie over zijn rol in de jaren 
1559—1564 in verband met het schuldvraag- 
stuk. Verhandl. Kon. Vlaamse Acad. v. Wet- 
ensch., Lett. en Schone Kunsten, Kl. Lett., no. 
40, 1961. 

J. ve Krovs. Rondom Starter: De aankon- 
diging van zijn gedicht Wt-treckinge vande 
Borgery van Amsterdam. De nieuwe taalgids, 
LIII, no. 4, 1961. 

W. F. DaNxaAAR. De "Unio Dissidentum” 
van Hermannus Bodius. Tid. e. Gesch., 
LXXIV, no. 3, 1961. 

L. van ver Essen. Kritische Studie over de 
oorlogsvoering van het Spaanse leger in de 


Nederlanden tijdens de xvi? eeuw. IX, De 
capitulatie van Ieper en Brugge en de groote 
nood te Gent (1584). Meded. Kon. Vlaamse 
Acad. v. Wetensch. Lett. en Schone Kunsten, 
Kl. Lert., XXII, no. a, 1960. 

R. P. CLEVENINGA PzN. Een vonnis van 
Edzard Rengers uit de 16° eeuw. Tijd. v. 
Gesch., LXXIV, no. 3, 1961. 

S. J. FockEMA AÁNDREAE. Een historische 
bijdrage tot het Nederlandse waterrecht. Ibid. 

P. J. Winter. Willem van den Hove, Heer 
van Wedde en Westerwoldingerland, Belling- 
wolde en Blijham. 16412. 

W. J. Forsma. Een poging tot herstel van 
het geestelijk gezag van de bisschop van 
Munster over de Ommelanden. Ibid. 

Cart Banos. Arminius and the Reforma- 
tion. Church Hist., June 1961. 

J. J. PoeLHexke, Mazarin's vroegste be- 
moeinis met de Nederlanden in 1635. Bijdr. 
Gesch. Nederlanden, XVI, no. 1, 1961. 

Lucien Cuyssens. Henri Calénus, évêque 
manqué (1644-1648). Bull. Comm. roy. 
d'Hist,, CXXVI, no. 2, 1961. 
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Jaan YERNAUX and Maurice Maruy. Une 
famille de pionniers industriels wallons au 
xvn* siécle: Les Kock, de Limbourg. Bull. 
Class. Lett. Sci. Mor. Pol., Acad. Royale Bel- 
gique, sth ser., XLVI, no. 1, 1960. 

FERD. Sassen. Johannes Horthemels: De 
laatste “Aristotelische”” Hoogleraar te Utrecht. 
Meded. Kon. Nederl. Akad. Wetensch., Afd. 
Lett., new ser., XXIV, no. 2, 1961. 

K. M. C. Zevensoom. De bemoelingen van 
bet Instituut en de demie met het 
ijkwezen. Verhandl. Kon. Nederl. Akad. 
ers Afd. Lett., new ser., LXVII, no. 1, 
1960. 

MAURITS DE VROEDE. De Vlaamse Beweg- 
ing in 1855-1856: Bijdrage tot een meer 
verantwoorde kennis van haar evolutie, Ver- 
handl. Kon. Vlaamse Acad. v. Wetensch., 
a en Schone Kunsten, Kl. Let., no. 41, 
1960. 

A. Simon. Les Instructions au nonce di San 
Marzano, 1846. Bull. Class. Lett. Sci. Mor. 
Pol., Acad. Royale Belgique, 5th ser., XLVI, 
nO. II, 1960. 

Fern. Sassen. De herleving van het criti- 
cisme in Nederland in de tweede helft van 
de negentiende eeuw. Meded. Kon. Nederl, 
Akad. Wetensch., Ajd. Lett., new ser., XXIV, 
no. 3, 1961. 

W. STEINENGA. Sub-urbanisatie en decen- 
tralisatic in Nederland: Een eerste verkenning 


Other Recent Publications 


yan recente verschijnselen. Tijd. v. Ec. en Soc. 
Geog., Aug. 1961. 

| H. rer Heine. De ontwikkeling van het 
forensisme in de omgeving van Amsterdam. 
1bid., Sept. 1961. 

! P. Gerr. Huizinga als aanklager van zijn 
tijd. Meded. Kon, Nederl. Akad. Wetensch., 
Afd. Lett., new ser, XXIV, no. 4, 1961. 
BOOKS 

. BALTHASAR, H., et al. Enkele bronnen voor 
de sociale geschiedenis van de xix' eeuw 
(1815-1914). Centre Interuniversitaire d’His- 
toire Contemporaine, Cahiers Bijdragen, No. 
18. Louvain: Éditions Nauwelaerts. 1961. Pp. 
63. 60 fr. B. 

; DouxcHAMPS-LrerEvnE, CÉciLE. Les pro- 
cureurs généraux du Conseil de Namur sous 
le régime autrichien: Leur action en matière 
|politique. Contribution à l'histoire. des in- 
stitutions et à l'histoire sociale du Namurois 
au XVII? siècle. Université de Louvain, Re- 
icucil de travaux d'histoire et de philologie, 4th 
'Ser., No. 22. Louvain: Bibliothèque de l'Uni- 
lversité, Bureau du Recueil; distrib. by Editions 
Nauwelaerts, Louvain. 1961. Pp. xxii, 245. 
260 fr. B. 

MEULENBROER, B. L. (ed). Briefwisseling 
ivan Hugo Grotius. Vol. HI, 1626-1627-1628. 
'Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatien, Grote Ser., 
‚No. 105. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1961. 
Pp. xiv, 525. 


Northern : Europe 


Oscar ]. Falnes 


ARTICLES 


WALTER Joanson. American Scandinavian 
Bibliography for 1960. Scand. Stud., no. 2, 
1961. 

Sören Horm. Dansk kirkehistorisk forsk- 
ning. Nord. Tids., no. 5, 1961. 

Torsen NiELsEN. De islandske händskrifter 
og Danmark. Finsk Tids., no. 5, 1961. 

Oros MosrELIN. Historiska samfundet i 
Abo 30 ár (1930-1960). Hist. Tids. för Finl., 
no, I, 1961. 

Curr WaLLIN. Ärkebiskop Eskil som klos- 
terstiftare. Scandia, no. 1, 1961. 

ALF Aszzo. Försvaret av Gotland [since 
13th century]. Sv. Tids., no. 7, 1961. 

PauLus SvzNpsEN. Fra Bysants til Bergen: 
En gresk reiseberetning fra det 15. ärhundre 
(Laskaris Kananos). Nord. Tids., no. 4, 1961. 

Svan LuNpkvisT. Sverige och Nederländerna 


GoTTFRID Carısson. Nordiskt studentliv 1 


" Rostock 1574: Ett bidrag till Klas Hermans- 


son Flemings biografi. Hist. Tids., för Finl., 


‘no. 1, 1961. 


1524-1534 [English summary]. Scandia, no. : 


1; 1901. 

G. SjónzRG. Swedish Foreign Trade 
in the Mid-Sixteenth Century. Scand. Econ. 
Hist. Rev., no. 2, 1960. 


SgLvr Socner. Bondeluten i Reformasjons- . 


árhundret. Heimen, no. 2, 1961. 


Mexxın S. PruxiNs. Piracy in Iceland [ 16th, 
ds centuries]. Am. Scand. Rev., no. 3, 
1961. 

JOHAN GARDER. Nordmenn i dansk tjeneste 
i es [Danish archives]. Heimen, no. 
3, 1961. 

Birorrra Opin. Karl X Gustav och det 
andra danska kriget [German summary]. 
Scandia, no, 1, 1961. 

EıLır Farsyø. Litt om styrkingen av by- 
privilegiene i 17. århundre og følgene for 
bondes et. Heimen, no. 3, 1961. 

Eric ANTHONI. Bondeständets finländska 
riksdagsrepresentation under frihetstiden. Hist. 
Tıds. för Finl., no. 1, 1961. 


STANISLAW PIEKARCZYK. Some Notes on 


' the Social and Economic Situation of the 


Swedish Tenants in the xiuth Century. Scan- 
dia, no. 1, 1961. 

Krisror GLAMANN. The Danish Asiatic 
Company, 1732-1772. Scand. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., no. 2, 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Torvarp Höyer. En Depesch av D. N. 
Bludov om förhållandena i Sverige på våren 
1813. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1961. 

Haza JOrGENSEN. Öresund—Landevejen 
mellem Sjalland og Skåne [historic line of 
communication]. Nord, Tids., no. 4, 1961. 

G. Farmpuızıus. The Crimean War and the 
Swedish Economy. Econ. and Hist., TI, 1960. 

Sro Hapenrus. Regeringsbildaren Oscar H 
[English summary]. Scandia, no. 1, 1961. 

Inario SEMMINGSEN. Norwegian Emigration 
in the Nineteenth Century. Scand. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., no. 2, 1960. 

FRANKLIN D. Scorr. The Study of the 
Effects of Emigration. Ibid. 

Sune Äxerman. Tolagsforskning på 1880- 
och 1920-talet. Statsvet. Tids., nos. 2-3, 1961. 

WILHELM M. CARLGREN, Anteckningar 
kring Johannes Hellners Minnen [och dag- 
böcker]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1961. 

Oswarp Hauser. Obrigkeitsstaat und demo- 
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the Claims Agent [George Frederick Burgoyne 
Howard, swindler, 1890-94]. Nat. Genealogt- 
cal Soc. Quar., June 1961. 

J. A. S. GRENVILLE. Diplomacy and War 
Plans in the United States, 1890-1917. Trans. 
Royal Hist. Soc., sth ser., XI, 1961. 

Rattan J. Baarıa. Unemployment and the 
Rate of Change of Money Earnings in the 
United States, 1900-1958. Economica, Aug. 
1961. 

H. Rora. See General list. 

Raren Erpın MiINGER. Tafts Missions to 
Japan: A Study in Personal Diplomacy. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 1961. 

RoszRT H. Wiese. The Anthracite Strike of 
1902: A Record of Confusion. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Sept. 196r. 

RoserT A. FRIEDLANDER. A Reassessment of 
Roosevelt’s Role in the Panamanian Revolu- 
tion of 1903. Western Pol. Quar., June 1961. 

RicHARD W. Van ÁLsTYNE. Woodrow Wil- 
son and the Idea of the Nation State. Internat. 
Aff. (London), July 1961. 

Roserr L. DaNrzgL. The Friendship of 
Woodrow Wilson and Cleveland H. Dodge. 
Mid-Am., July 1961. 

Korr Wimer. Woodrow Wilson's Plan for 
a = of Confidence. Pennsylvania Hist., July 
1961. 

Lester H. Brune. Foreign Policy and the 
Air Power Dispute, 1919-1932. Historian, 
Aug. 1961. 

LesLıe S. Wricut. Henry Ford and Muscle 
Shoals. Alabama Rev., July 1961. 

Currrorp B. ANDERSON. The Metamorpho- 
sis of American Agrarian Idealism in the 
1920’s and 1930's. Agric. Hist., Oct. 1961. 

FRANK FREDEL. The Education of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Harvard Educ. Rev., Spring 1961. 

Ivan Avaxumoviıc. Le Parti communiste des 
États-Unis. Est & Orest, May 1961. 

SAMUEL ELior Morıson. American Strategy 
in the Pacific Ocean. Oregon His. Quar., 
Mar. 1961. 

Rosert Kramer and Herman MARCUSE. 
Executive Privilege: A Study of the Period 
1953-1960. George Washington Law Rev., 
Apr., June 1961. 


DOCUMENTS 


DonaLp O. Dewer. Madison's Response to 
Jackson’s Foes. Tennessee Hist. Quar., June 
1961. 
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An Untold Incident of McClellan's Peninsu- 
lar Campaign, by C. Rosser James. Western 
Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., June 1961. 

Leo M. Kaiser. Inside Libby and Out [by 
Capt. David J. Jones, rst Ky. Reg't.]. Reg. 
Kentucky Hist. Soc., Oct. 1961. 

MarTHa MircHgLL BiıceLow. Plantation 
Lessee Problems in 1864 [Alexander Winchell 
to Zachariah Chandler, 1864]. Jour. Southern 
Hist., Aug. 1961. 

Lita MıLıs Hawes. The Memoirs of Charles 
H. Olmstead, Part XI [1864-65; concl.]. 
Georgia Hist. Quar., June 1961. 

Frank Orro GarzLL. The Slaveholder and 
the Abolitionist: Binding up a Family’s 
Wounds [John Gorham Palfrey and William 
Taylor Palfrey, 1865-67]. Jour. Southern 
Hist., Aug. 1961. 

A Personal Reminiscence of 1905 [sinking 
of Maine], by Rear Admiral John Hood. 
Alabama Hist. Quar., Spring-Summer 1961. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


L. H. BurTERFIELD. “Vita sine literis, mors 
est": The Microflm Edition of the Adams 
Papers. Lib. Cong. Quar. Jour., Feb. 1961. 

Lawrence H. Gipson. Massachusetts Bay 
and American Colonial Union, 1754. Proc. 
Am. Antiquarian Soc., Apr. 19, 1961. 

ChHarLes W. Huones and A. Day BRADLEY. 
The Early Quaker Meetings of Vermont. Ver- 
mont Hist., July 1961. 

Jonn W. NobLE. Jacob S. Spaulding and 
the Barre Academy. Ibid. 

OrHo T. BEALL, Jr. Cotton Mather's Early 
“Curiosa Americana” and the Boston Philo- 
sophical Society of 1683. William and Mary 
Quar., July 1961. 

RoperT A. Feer. Imprisonment for Debt in 
Massachusetts before 1800. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Sept. 1961. 

RicHARD H. McKzr, Jr. Elias Hasket Derby 
and the American Revolution. Essex Inst. Hist. 
Coll., July 1961. 

ABBOTT LoweLL Cummanes et al. Crownin- 
shield-Bentley House. Ibid., Apr. 1961. 

PrLıp Cnanwıck Foster SwrrH. Crystal 
Blocks of Yankee Coldness: The Develop- 
ment of the Massachusetts Ice Trade from 
Frederick Tudor to Wenham Lake, 1806-1886. 
Ibid., July 1961. 

JouN E. ENGLEKIRK. Notes on Emerson in 
Latin America. PMLA, June 1961. 

BARBARA VATTER. Industrial Borrowing by 
the New England Textile Mills, 1840-1860: 
A Comment. Jour. Econ. Hist., June 1961. 

Jonn J. Rearpon. Religious and Other 
Factors in the Defeat of the “Standing Order” 
in Connecticut, 1800-1818. Hist. Mag. Prot. 
Epis. Church, June 1961. 

RaLPH P. RoseNBERO. The First American 
Doctor of Philosophy Degree [Yale, 1861]. 
Jour. Higher Educ., Oct. 1961. 
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StaucHron Lynp. Who Should Rule at 
Home? Dutchess County, New York, in the 
American Revolution. William and Mary Quar., 
July 1961. 

Vrvian C. Hopxins. The Governor and the 
Western Recluse: De Witt Clinton and Francis 
Adrian Van der Kemp. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
June 27, 1961. . 

Davio B. Davis. James Cropper and the 
British Anti-Slavery Movement, 1823-1833. 
Jour. Negro Hist., July 1961. 

W. Davio Lewis. The Female Criminal and 
the Prisons of New York, 1825-1845. New 
York Hist., July 1961. 

James A. Frosr. The Home Front in New 
York during the Civil War. Ibid. 

LEONARD DINNERSTEIN. The Impact of Tam- 
many Hall on State and National Politics in 
the Eighteen-eighties. Ibid. 

Hersert J. Bass, The Politics of Ballot Re- 
form in New York State, 1888-1890. Ibid. 

Braxe McKxrvxv. Rochester in Retrospect 
and Prospect. Rochester Hist., July 1961. 

Rora M. Kersey. Loyalism in Bergen 
County, New Jersey. William and Mary Quar., 
Oct. 1961. 

Jay Micuarn Hor anper. Prelude to a 
Strike [Passaic, 1926]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. 
Soc., July 1961. 

Davi L. Cowen. [Johann] Deigendesch's 
Nachrichters Rossartzneybdchlein [published 
in Germantown, 1770]. Jour. Am. Veterinary 
Medical Assoc., Aug. 1, 1961. 

J. H. Power. John Dickinson as President 
of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Hist., July 1961. 

Ernest J. Movwmz. The Reverend William 
Hazlitt and Dickinson College [1783-86]. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 1961. 

CAROLINE Rosains. The Rage for Going to 
America. Pennsylvania. Hist., July 1961. 

FREDERICK Way, Ja. The Iron-Hull Steam- 
boat Valley Forge [1838-45]. Western Penn- 
sylvanıa Hist. Mag., June 1961. 

Ari HoocenzooM, Pennsylvania in the Civil 
Service Reform Movement. Pennsylvania Hist., 
July ro6r. 

M. Netson McGeary. Pinchot's Contribu- 
tions to American Forestry. Forest Hist., Sum- 
mer 1961. 


DocuMENTS 


WiLLiAM S. Ewino. An Eyewitness Ac- 
count by fames Furnis of the Surrender of 
Fort William Henry, August 1757. New York 
Hist., July 196r. 

CHARLES M. Srorz. A Letter from Wills 
Creek: Harry Gordon's Account of Braddock's 
Defeat. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., 
June 1961. 

Erster G. Van Name. A Hitherto Unpub- 
lished Item Relating to the American Revo- 
lution [raid on Staten Island, 1780]. Staten 
Island (New York) Hist., July-Sept. 1961. 

Epwarzo G. Wruuiams. Samuel Vaughan's 


t 


Other Recent! Publications 


"Journal, or “Minutes Made by S. V. from ` 
Stage to Stage, on a Tour to Fort Pitt” 
ı [1487; cont]. Western Pennsylvania Hist. 
! Mag., June 1961. 

WırLıam Cotten Bryant I. A Yankee 
: Soldier Looks at the Negro: Extracts from 
‚the Civil War Letters of Henry M. Cross, 
1863-1865 [Henry Martin Cross, 48th Mass. 
. Reg't.]. Civil War Hist., June 1961. 


! SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


, Baperm M. Levy. Early Puritanism in the 
‘Southern and Island Colonies. Proc. Am. 
| Antiquarian Soc., Apr. 20, 1960. 
| Roperr C. Brack III. Railroads in the 
Confederacy. Civil War Hist., Sept. 1961. 
i Frank E. VANDIVER. The Confederate Myth, 
Southwest Rev., Summer 1961. 
Gorpon W. Warp, Jr. The Formation of 
| the Lutheran General Synod, South, during 
the Civil War. Lutheran Quar., May 1961. 
: AnxrHUR Hecht. Confederate Postal Records 
' in the National Archives. Georgia Hist. Quar., 
| June 196r. 
' Festus P. Summers. The Baltimore and 
er in War. Civil War Hist., Sept. 
| 1961. 
CHARLEs W. Turner. The Richmond, Fred- 
| ericksburg, and Potomac, 1861-1865. Ibid. 
Ancus J. Jonnsron II. Lee's Last Lifeline: 
The Richmond € Danville. Ibid. 
| Thomas B. ALEXANDER. Persistent Whiggery 
in the Confederate South, 1860-1877. Jour. 
i Southern Hist., Aug. 1961. 
' Drewry W. GRANTHAM, Jr. The Southern 
: Bourbons Revisited. South Atlantic Quar., 
‘ Summer 1961. : 
Rosert L. ALEXANDER. Architecture and 
' Áristocracy: The Cosmopolitan Style of La- 
:trobe and Godefroy. Maryland Hist. Mag., 
¡ Sept. 1961. 
Epwarp G. Roppy. Maryland and the Presi- 
. dential Election of 1800. Ibid. 
| Marvin E. GrerTLEMAN. The Maryland 
, Penitentiary in the Age of Tocqueville, 1828- 
| 1842. Ibid. 
Jonn K. WricHr. Daniel Coit Gilman, Geo- 
i grapher and Historian. Geog. Rev., July 196r. 
| Utricn TROUBETZROY. The Great Dismal 
Swamp. Virginia Cavalcade, Spring 1961. 
| Id. Tuckahoe Plantation [Randolph fam- 
ily). Ibid. 
^. RoszaT Pork Tomson. The Tobacco Ex- 
ı port of the Upper James River Naval District, 
177375. William and Mary Quar. July 
| 1961. 
, Worum J. KimpaLL. Richmond Begins the 
: Work of War. Virginia Cavalcade, Spring 


. 1961. 


.  Wnrunwx M. Rosmson, Jg. Drewry Bluff: 

: Naval Defense of Richmond, 1862. Civil War 

. Hist., June 1961. 

ı WiaLuaM J. Kımsarı. The Bread Riot in 
Richmond, 1863. Ibid. 


i 
i 


i 
3 


Articles and Other Books Received 


CuarLes L. Price. North Carolina Railroads 
during the Civil War. Ibid., Sept. 1961. 

M. EUGENE SIRMANS. The South Carolina 
Royal Council, 1720-1763. William and Mary 
Quar., July 1961. 

Ricuarp M. JeLLisoN. Paper Currency in 
Colonial South Carolina: A Reappraisal. 
South Carolina Hist. Mag., July 1961. 

CHARLES W. AnNADE, The Avero Story: An 
Early Saint Augustine Family with Many 
Daughters and Many Houses. Florida His. 
Quar., July 1961. 

James W. CoviNoroN. The Armed Occupa- 
tion Act of 1842. Ibid. 

Joszt?H D. Cosmman, Jr. Francis Huger 
Rutledge, 1799-1866: First Bishop of Florida, 
1851-1866. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
June 1961. 

THeopore Prarr. Zora Neale Hurston 
[1908-60; Negro writer]. Florida Hist. Quar., 
July 1961. 

Jonn S. Gorr. The Last Leaf: George 
Mortimer Bibb [1776-1859]. Reg. Kentucky 
Hist. Soc., Oct. 1961. 

Lower H. Harrison. The Anti-Slavery 
Career of Cassius M. Clay. Ibid. 

Epwin C. Brarss. General Bragg Abandons 
Kentucky [1862]. Ibid., July 1961. 

Huen A. LawiNo. Andrew Johnson Na- 
tional Monument. Tennessee Hist. Quar., 
June 1961. 

James W. Lrvincoop. The Chattanooga 
Country in 1860. Ibid. 

Simpson Arnow. Education and 
"xf Professions in the Cumberland Region. 

Wi.Liam D. McCain. The Adventures of an 
Archivist. Alabama Rev., July 1961. 

Dante. H. Thomas. Fort Toulouse: The 
French Outpost at the Alibamos on the Coosa. 
Alabama Hist. Quar., Fall 1960. 

Gorpon T. CHAPPELL. John Coffee, Sur- 
veyor and Land Agent [b. 1772]. Alabama 
Rev., July 1961— 

GLENN Sisx. The Poor in Provincial Ala- 
i . Alabama Hist. Quar., Spring-Summer 
1960. 

ALLEN Wooprow Jones. Republicanism in 
Jefferson County, Alabama, 1952-1958. Ibid. 

Part: Carr Brack and MaxyNE MADDEN 
Grimes. Civil War Manuscripts in the Missis- 
sippi Department of Archives and History. 
Jour. Mississippi Hist., July 1961. 

Jacx Ricmarnson. Kemper College of Mis- 
souri [1837-45]. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, June 1961. 

Jacx B. Scroocs. Arkansas Statehood: A 
Study in State and National Political Schism. 
Arkansas Hist. Quar., Autumn 1961. 


D. A. SroKzs, Jr. The First State Elections - 


in Arkansas, 1836. Fb1d., Summer 1961. 

Parcs E. MurHoLLAN. The Issues of the 
Davis-Berry Senatorial Campaign in 1906. 
Ibid, 
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Monroe BrLLINGTON. Thomas P. Gore and 
Oklahoma Public Opinion, 1917-1918, Jour. 
Southern Hist., Aug. 1961. 

Henry W. Barron. The Anglo-American 
Colonists under Mexican Militia Laws. South- 
western Hist, Quar., July 1961. 

R. HENDERSON SHUFFLER. The Ark of the 
Covenant of the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Ibid. 

Tom Henperson Wes. The Battle of 
Campeche [1843]. 4m. Neptune, July 1961. 

LLERENA FRIEND, Additional Items for the 
Winkler Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846- 
1860. Southwestern. Hist. Quar., July 1961. 

RALPH A. WoosrER. Notes on Texas’ Largest 
Slaveholders, 1860. Ibid. 

ALWYN BARR. Texas Coastal Defense, 1861— 
1865. Ibid. 

A. Ray SrEPHENs. D. A. Orvis: Texas 
Merchant. Ibid. 

DonaLp E. Evererr. San Antonio Wel- 
comes the “Sunset,” 1877 [San Antonio & 
Mexican Gulf RR]. Ibid. 

Max L. Moornean. The Presidio Supply 
Problem of New Mexico in the Eighteenth 
Century. New Mexico Hist. Rev., July 1961. 

Howarp R. Laman. Edmund G, Ross as 
Governor of New Mexico Territory [1885- 
89]: A Reappraisal. Ibid. 

Orey M. Scrucas. The First Mexican Farm 
Labor Program. Arizona and the West, Win- 
ter 1960. 


DocUMENTS 


Herren Evererr. Suppose the South Had 
Won, by John S. Wise. Michigan Hist., June 
1961. 

Syoner Braprorp. Four Daniel of St. 
Thomas Jenifer Letters [1757-72]. Maryland 
Hist. Mag., Sept. 1961. 

HAmMBLETON Tarp. Civil War Annals of 
Kentucky (1861-1865), by Richard H. Col- 
lins. Filson Club Hist. Quar., July 1961. 

Bersy Swinr Unperwoon. War Seen 
through a Teen-Ager’s Eyes [Nannie Haskins, 
Clarksville]. Tennessee Hist. Quar., June 1961. 

Virama K. Jones. The Bowie Letters, 1819 
and 1821. Alabama Hist. Quar., Winter 1960. 

Roserr C. Hunt. John Hunt [family let- 
ters, 1826-39]. Ibid., Spring-Summer 1960. 

James M. Torbert’s Journal for 1857-1874 
[concl.]. Ibid. 

Jnose Hicks. Some Letters Concerning 
the Knights of the Golden Circle in Texas, 
er Sottthwestern Hist. Quar., July 
1961. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


Dwicur L. Smrrm. Provocation and Oc- 
currence of Indian-White Warfare in the 
Early American Period in the Old Northwest. 
Northwest Ohto Quar., Summer 1961. 

Davip D. ANpznzsoN. The Battle of Fort 
Stephenson: The Beginning of the End of the 
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War of 1812 in the Northwest. Ibid., Spring 
1961. 

Leg ALLEN. Baseball's Immortal Red Stock- 
s Bull. Hist. and Philos. Soc. Ohio, July 
1961. 

G. Harrison Oruns. History of the Burt 
Theatre in Toledo. Northwest Ohio Quar., 
Spring 1961. 

STEPHEN Z. Stare. Camp Dennison, 1861— 
i Bull. Hist. and Philos. Soc. Ohio, July 
1961. 

Dororar E. MuLLer Josiah Strong and the 
Social Gospel. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc. 
Sept. 1961. 

Jean F. Konr. The Killits-Cochran Con- 
troversy [1914-17]. Northwest Ohio Quar., 
Summer 1961- . 

Davm H. Dicxason. Chief Simon Pokagon: 
“The Indian Longfellow.” Indiana Mag. Hist., 
June 1961. 

L. S. Van Scovoc. Men, Bonds, and the 
Monon [Louisville, New Albany & Chicago 
RR Co.]. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., July 
1961. 

Jonn D. BarnmarT. The Impact of the Civil 
War on Indiana. Indiana Mag. Hist, Sept. 
1961. 

JoserH E. Horımar. Daniel D. Pratt: Law- 
yer and Legislator [US senator, 1869-75]. 
Ibid., June 1961. 

Wayne C. Tespre. Loafing with Lincoln. 
Lincoln Herald, Summer 1961. 

PauL M. ANcLE. 1861: Chicago Goes to 
War. Chicago Hist., Spring 1961. 

HAMILTON GARDNER. The Nauvoo Legion, 
1840-1845: A Unique Military Organization. 
Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Summer 1961. 

HaxroLp P. Sn«oNsoN. Francis Grierson, A 
Biographical Sketch and Bibliography [1848- 
1927]. Ibid. 

Roserr M. Surron. The Illinois Central: 
Thoroughfare for Freedom. Civil War Hist., 
Sept. 1961. 

Roy V. Scorr. Grangerism in Champaign 


Other Recent Publications 


Farm Business, 1860-1880 [John Savage of 
Henry County]. Ann. Iowa, Spring 1961. 
Wirm J. PETERSEN. Memorial Day. 


Palimpsest, May 1961. 


Frank P, Donovan, JR. Robert J. Burdette 


 [1844-1914; humorist]. Ibid., July 1961. 


Davm T. Nerson. Luther College. Ibid. 
Aug. 1961. 

FLEMINO FRAKER, JR. The Beginnings of 
the Progressive Movement in Iowa. Ann. 


lowa, Spring 1961. 


-> 


Epwarp W. Davis et al. Seegwin: A Legend 
of the Fur Trade, Minnesota Hist., June 1961. 
Donato FI. DzMxzuLzs. Ignatius Donnelly: 
A Don Quixote in the World of Science. Ibid. 
Eugene Donap Decken. A Selected, An- 


. notated Bibliography of Sources in the Kansas 


m 


State Historical Society Pertaining to Kansas 
in the Civil War. Emporia (Kansas) State 
Research Stud., June 1961. 

ALBERT CasTEL. Enlistment and Conscrip- 
tion in Civil War Kansas. Kansas Hist. Quar., 
Autumn 1961. 

RicHAgD Lowrrr. Populism and Politics: 


. The Start of George W. Norris’ Political 


Career. Nebraska Hist., June 1961. 
Norman L. Zucker. George W. Norris, 


, Nebraska Moralist. Ibrd. 


wu 


Geraro G. STECKLER. North Dakota versus 
Frederick Jackson Turner. North Dakota Hist., 
Winter 1961. 

Vern L. BuLLouch. Polygamy: An Issue in 
e Elections of 1860. Utah Hist. Quar., Apr. 
1961. 

LzoNARD J. Argineton. Utah and the De 


‚ pression of the 1890's, Ibid., Jan. 1961. 


J. L. Frazier. Prologue to Colorado Terri- 
tory. Colorado Mag., July 1961. 

Haroto A. Burger. First Man through the 
Grand Canyon [James White; 1867]. Missouri 


‚ Hist. Soc, Bull., July 1961. 


DoNarp W. Henser. Religion and the Writ- 
ing of the Colorado Constitution. Church Hist., 


. Sept. 1961. 


County, Illinois, 1873-1877. Mid-4m., July | 
' Company [early Denver theater]. Colorado 


1961. 

EUGENE T. PETERSEN. The Civil War Comes 
ee Bull. Detroit Hist. Soc., Summer 
1961. 

SAMUEL T. McSeveneY. The Michigan 
Gubernatorial Campaign of 1938. Michigan 
Hist., June 1961. 

Rıcaarn W, E. Perri. Log Sauna and the 
Finnish Farmstead: Transplanted Architectural 
Idioms in Northern Wisconsin. Wisconsin 
Mag. Hist., Summer 1961. 

FREDERICK I. Orson. Milwaukee’s First So- 
cialist Administration, 1910-1912: A Political 
Evaluation. Mid-Am., July 1961. 

Joun S. Penn. Earle Melvin Terry, Father 
of Educational Radio. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., 
Summer 1961. 

ALLAN G. BoouÉ. Twenty Years of an Iowa 


LILLIAN DE LA Torre. The Haydee Star 


Mag., July 1961, 

Gerado D. Nast, Problems and Projects in 
the History of Nineteenth-Century California 
m Policy. Arisona and the West, Winter 
1960 

Horzıs R. LywNcm. Sir Joseph William 
Trutch, a British-American Pioneer on the 
Pacific Coast. Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug. 1961. 

RosERT HAMMOND, Historical Aspects of 
Tobacco Culture in California. Califormía Hist. 
Soc. Quar., June 1961. 

James M. Jensen. Cattle Drives from the 
Ranchos to the Gold Fields of California. 
Arizona and the West, Winter 1960. i 

Newson Kross. California's Experimentation 


, in Sericulture. Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug. 1961. 


Wıxrmst E. FRANKLIN. Peter H. Burnett 


Articles and Other Books Received 


and the Provisional Government Movement. 
California Hist. Soc. Quar., June 1961. 

Tnoxas O’Brren HaNLEY. George Holmes 
Howison. Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug. 1961. 

Leona Lampr. Red Lodge and the Festival 
of Nations [Montana nationality groups]. 
Montana, July 1961. 

james Tayıor Forrest. The Cowman’s 
West of Joe Beeler [artist]. Ibid. 

CHANDLER W, STERLING. Leigh Richmond 
Brewer, Frontier Bishop on the Loose. Ibid. 

HELENA HUNTINGTON SMrrH. The Truth 
ox the Hole-in-the-Wall Fight [1897]. 

H 

MirTH T. KAPLAN. Courts, Counselors and 
Cases: The Judiciary of Oregon's Provisional 
Government. Oregon Hist. Quar., June 1961. 

ALFRED L. Lomax. The Portland Woolen 
Mills, Inc. Ibid. 

WILLIAM B. SMART. Mormonism's First 
Foothold in the Pacific Northwest. Utah Hist. 
Quar., Jan. 1961. 


DocuMENTS 


Frorence G. Warrs. Lieutenant Charles 
Larrabee's Account of the Battle of Tippe- 
canoe, 1811. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept. 1961. 

Chase C. Moonkr. From Old Vincennes, 
1815. Ibid., June 1961. 

Report of Colonel Lewis Jordan, Com- 
manding 6th Regiment Indiana Legion [Mor- 
gan’s raid, 1863]. Indiana Hist. Bull., July 
1961. 

Rosin A. Drews. The Michigan Grayling: 
1880 Essay and Letters by Martin Metcalf. 
Michigan Hist., June 1961. 

Wa rer Harvınc, [Henry David] Thoreau 
and [Horace] Mann on the Minnesota River, 
June, 1861. Minnesota Hist., June 1961. 

DonaLp M. Murray and Rosarr M. Rop- 
NEY. The Letters of Peter Bryant, Jackson 
County Pioneer [1854-1906]. Kansas Hist. 
Quar., Autumn 1961— . 

James A. Stone. The Norris Program in 
1924. Nebraska Hist., June 1961. 

Jonn R. Dunnar. Some Letters of George 
Sterling [1923-25]. Califorma His. Soc. 
Quar., June 1961. 

WırLıam Duncan Strong, Knickerbocker 
Views of the Oregon Country: Judge William 
an Narrative. Oregon Hist. Quar., Mar. 
1961. 


BOOKS 


AMBROSE, STEPHEN E. (ed.). A Wisconsin 
Boy in Dixie: The Selected Letters of James 
K. Newton. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1961. Pp. xviii, 188. $4.50. 

ARMSTRONG, O. K. The Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the United States. New York: Long- 
mans, Green. 1961. Pp. xii, 370. $5.95. 

BARXER, ALAN, The Civil War in America. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 196r. Pp. ix, 
182. $2.95. 
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Berry, Dow. 4 Majority of Scoundrels: An 
Informal History of the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1961. Pp. xiv, 432. $8.95. 

Bznwicr, KerrH B. The Federal Age, 1789- 
182g: America in the Process o] Becoming. 
Service Center for Teachers of History Pub- 
licaton No. 40. Washington, D. C.: Service 
Center, Ámerican Historical Ássociation. 1961. 
Pp. 40. 50 cents (in lots of 10 or more 25 
cents each). 

BRANTLEY, Wırllam H. Banking in Ala- 
bama, 1816-1860. Vol. I. Birmingham, Ala.: 
[the Author;] distrib by University Supply 
Store, University, Ala. 1961. Pp. xxi, 500. 
$10.00. 

4 Catalogue oj Portraits and Other Work: 
of Art in the Possession of the American 
Philosophical Society. Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Vol. LIV. Philadel- 
phia: the Society. 1961. Pp. viii, 173. $2.50. 

CuonLzy, E. CLowes. Men and Movements 
in the American Episcopal Church. Hale Lec- 
tures Ser. Reprint; Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books. 1961. Pp. ix, 501. $10.00. 

[CLarpPE, Louisa AMELIA Knapp SMITH.] 
The Shirley Letters from the California Mines, 
1851-1852. Introd. and notes by Carr I. 
WmuzAT. Western Americana Ser. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1961. Pp. xxix, 216. $5.00. 

Dopps, Jonn W. American Memoir. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1961. 
Pp. vi, 176. $4.00. 

Esr, Ceca D., Jr. (ed. with an introd.). 
A Virginia Yankee in the Civi War: The 
Diaries of David Hunter Strother. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1961. Pp. 
xx, 294. $6.75. 

FRANKFURTER, Ferm. Mr. Justice Holmes 
and the Supreme Court. ad ed.; Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press. 1961. Pp. 112. $3.00. See rev. of ıst 
ed., AHR, XLV (Oct. 1939), 174. 

GINGER, Ray ( American Social 
Thought. American Century Ser. New York: 
Hill and Wang. 1961. Pp. x, 203. $1.65. 

HANDLIN, Oscar and Mary. The Dimen- 
sions of Liberty. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. 
204. $3.75. 

Hars, Marcarer T. (ed). The English 
Bible in America: A Bibliography of Editions 
of the Bible and the New Testament Pub- 
lished ın America 1777-1957. New York: 
American Bible Society and New York Public 
Library. 1961. Pp. xxxv, 477. 

Hine, Roserr V. (ed. with an introd.). 
Wiliam Andrew Spalding, Los Angeles News- 
paperman: An Autobiographical Account. 
Huntington Library Publications. San Marino, 
Calif.: the Library. 1961. Pp. xx, 156. $5.00. 

HusacH, Roserr R. Early Midwestern 
Travel Narratives: An Annotated Bibliography, 
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1634-1850. Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. x, 149. $6.00. 

The Impact of Darwinian Thought on 
American Life and Culture: Papers Read at 
the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
Studies Association of Texas at Houston, 
Texas. Austin: University of Texas Press. 1959. 
Pp. iii, 92. 

Kocs, ADRIENNE. Power, Morals, and the 
Founding Fathers: Essays in the Interpretation 
of the American Enlightenment. Great Seal 
Books, Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 
1961. Pp. ix, 158. $1.95. 

Kramer, JuprH R., and LEVENTMAN, SEY- 
MOUR. Children o] the Gilded Ghetto: Con- 
flict Resolutions of Three Generations of 
American Jews. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. 1961. Pp. xviii, 228. $5.00. 

LAMONTAGNE, Lío E. American Library 
^ Classification, with Special Reference to the 
Library of Congress. Hamden, Conn.: Shoe 
String Press. 1961. Pp. x, 433. $9.50. 

. Loro, WALTER. A Time to Stand. New 
p Harper and Brothers. 1961. Pp. 255. 

4.95- 

McCLurnrock, Inaz and MARSHALL. Toys in 
America. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press. 1961. Pp. 480. $8.00. 

MAREMANN, CHARLES Lam, and SHERWIN, 
Marx. John F. Kennedy: A Sense of Purpose. 
yee York: St Martin's Press. 1961. Pp. 346. 

4.95. 

MARSHALL, Joan Davo (ed.). An American 
Library History Reader: Contributions to Li- 
brary Literature. Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String 
Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 464. $9.00. 

MAXWELL, MOREAU S., and BINFORD, Lewis 
H. Excavation at Fort Michilimackinac, Macki- 
nac City, Michigan, 1959 Season. Publications 
of the Museum, Michigan State University, 
Cultural Ser, Vol. I, No. 1. East Lansing, 
Mich.: [the Museum.] 1961. Pp. 130. $1.50. 

Mencken, H. L., Letters of. Selected and 
annotated by Guy J. Forovr. Personal note by 
HaMILTON Owens. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1961. Pp. xxxviii, 506, xxii. $7.95. 

MLLER, FRANK B., and Coommı, Mary 
ANN. The Historical Sources of Personal 

Work: An Annotated Bibliography of Devel- 
opments to 1923. Bibliography Ser., No. 5, 
Ithaca: New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 1961. 
Pp. 110. $1.00. 

MILLER RarmonD C. (ed). Twentieth- 
Century Pessimism and the American Dream. 
"The Franklin Memorial Lectures, Vol. VIII. 
Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State University Press. 
1961. Pp. ix, 104. $3.50. 

Morris, RıcHarn B. (ed.). Encyclopedia of 
American History. Rev. ed.; New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 1961. Pp. xiv, 840. $8.50. 

Mutrnaur, RoszRT P. (comp.), assisted by 
Davip Daves. A Catalogue of Instruments and 

Models in the Possession of she American 


Other Recent 


Publications 


Philosophical Society. Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Vol. LIII. Philadel- 
phia: the Society. 1961. Pp. xi, 8o. $1.50. 

Oneida Community Collection in the Syra- 
' cuse University Library. Foreword by NELSON 
M. BLAKE, Introd. and notes by LESTER G. 
Wes. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University 
Library. 1961. Pp. v, 38. $1.50. 

Pearce, Roy Harvey. The Continuity of 
American Poetry, Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1961. Pp. xv, 442. $7.50, 

PENNINGTON, PATIENCE. A Woman Rice 
Planter. Ed. by Cornelius O. Carney. John 
Harvard Library. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 196r. Pp. 
xxxili, 446. $6.00. 

Person, Wous H., Jr. and Davison, 
ManTHA (eds.). Arts of the United States: A 
Pictorial Survey. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
: 1960. Pp. x, 452. $9.95. 

PorRTER, Horace. Campaigning with Grant. 
Ed. with introd. and notes by Wayne C. 
' TEMPLE. Civil War Centennial Ser. Bloom- 
“ington: Indiana University Press. 1961. Pp. 
' xxvii, 558. $7.50. 

Porter, Kirrx H. and jJamwsoN, DONALD 
Broce (comps.). National Party Platforms, 
1840-1960. ad ed.; Urbana: University of 

Illinois Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 640. $10.00. 
^. RaNDALL, J. G., and Donato, Davm. The 
' Divided Union. Boston: Little, Brown. 1961. 

Pp. xvi, 57a. $6.50. Textbook. 

RANDOLPH, Roperta Lee. The First Ran- 
' dolphs of Virginia. Washington, D. C.: Public 
' Affairs Press, 1961. Pp. 66. 
|  RoEHRENBECK, Worum J. The Regiment 
| That Saved the Capital. Introd. by ALLAN 
' Nevins. New York: Thomas Yoseloff. 1961. 
: Pp. 244. $5.95. 

Rourke, Francis E. Secrecy and Publicity: 
, Dilemmas of Democracy. Baltimore: Johns 
, Hopkins Press. 1961. Pp. x, 236. $5.00, 
- Rune, Winiiam H. (ed.). Four Years in 
_ the Confederate Artillery: The Diary of Private 
ı Henry Robinson Berkeley. Virginia Historical 

Society Documents, Vol. II. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
, Versity of North Carolina Press for the So- 
ı ciety. 1961. Pp. xxv, 156. $5.00. 

: SackETT, S. J, and Kocn, Wium E. 
' (eds.). Kansas Folklore. Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 251. $5.00. 
' SEGAL, CHARLES M. (comp., ed., and an- 
 notated). Conversations with Lincoln. New 
ı York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. 1961. Pp. 448. 
! $6.75. 
|. Seth Eastman Sketchbook, 1848-1849. 
Introd. by Lors BURKHALTER. Austin: Univer- 
‘sity of Texas Press for the Marion Koogler 
; McNay Art Institute, San Antonio. ı961. Pp. 
| xxvi, 68, $7.50. 
' Srur, Barro (ed. with an introd.). The 
' West: Contemporary Records of | America's 
Expansion across the Continent: 1607-1890. 
' Capricorn Books. New York: G. P. Put- 
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nam's Sons. 1961. Pp. iv, 279. Cloth $2.50, 
paper $1.65. 

TEMPLE, Warne C. (ed.). The Civil War 
Letters of Henry C. Bear. Harrogate, Tenn.: 
Lincoln Memorial University Press. 1961. Pp. 
vii, 54. $3.00. 

THORNBROUGH, GAYLE (ed.). Leiter Book 
of the Indian Agency at Fort Wayne, 1809- 
1815. Indiana Historical Society Publications, 
Vol. XXI. Indianapolis: the Society. 1961. Pp. 
272. $2.50. 

TOURGEE, ALBION W. A FooPs Errand. Ed. 
by Joun Hors FnmaNxLIN. John Harvard Li- 
brary. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press. 1961, Pp. xxviii, 
404. $5.00. 

TOYNBEE, ArnoLp J. The Continuing Effect 
of the American Revolution: An Address on 
the Occasion of the Celebration of the Prelude 
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to Independence, June 10, 1961, at the Eight- 
eenth-Century Capitol, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Opening Remarks by WiwrHgoP RockEFEL- 
LER. Williamsburg, Va.: Colonial Williams- 
burg. 1961. Pp. 24. 

Waan, Voris E., Jr. Fiasco at Fredericks- 
burg. University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press. 1961. Pp. xiii, 159. $5.00. 

Warre, WinLism S. Majesty and Mischief: 
A Mixed Tribute to F.D.R. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1961. Pp. 221. $4.50. 

Wırcox, Francis O. and HaviLaND, H. 
Fran, Ja. (eds.). The United States and the 
United Nations. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1961. Pp. x, 188. $4.50. 

ZEIGLER, Harmon. The Politics of Small 
Business. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 150. $3.25. 


Latin America 
Karl M. Schmitt 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Wirm G. Corne ius. The "Latin-Ameri- 
can Bloc" in the United Nations. Jour. Inter- 
Am. Stud., July 1961. 

WENDELL Gorpon. The Contribution of 
Foreign Investments, Inter-Am. Econ. Af., 
Spring 1961. 

Jost “Marfa López OLAcIBBGU1. Régimen 
jurídico de la Universidad argentina: Sus bases 
y su historia. Rev. jurídica de Buenos Aires, 
July-Sept. 1960. 

Nations of Latin America. Current Hist., 
Apr. 1961. Issue devoted to Latin America. 

J. Fren Rıpey. U. S. Postwar Aid to Latin 
America. Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., Spring 1961. 

ALBERTO SÁENz Maroro. Reseña histórica 
agropecuaria y experimental agrícola de Costa 
des Rev. de la Univ. de Costa Rica, Nov. 
1960. 

WALTER V. ScHoLzs. Los Estados Unidos, 
México y América Central en 1909. Hist. mex., 
Apr.-June 1961. 

Jost Peoro GALváo pg Sousa. O direito 
portugués no Brasil. Rev. Univ. católica de Sdo 
Paulo, Dec. 1960. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


Pepro Bonczs, OFM. Un reformador de 
Indias y de la Orden franciscana bajo Felipe 
IT: Alonso Maldonado de Buendía O.F.M. 
Arch. Ibero-amer. (Madrid), July-Sept., Oct- 
Dec. 1960, Jan.-Mar. 196r. 

FERNANDO Caro MOLINA. La concepción de 
Jiménez de Quesada sobre la bistoria ameri- 
cana, tal como aparece en el Antijovia. Bol. 
ir nac. de la hit. (Caracas), July-Sept. 
1960. 

Pepro CARRASCO. The Civil-Religious Hier- 


archy in Mesoamerican Communities: Pre- 
Spanish Background and Colonial Develop- 
ment. Am. Anthropologist, June 1961. 

ATILIO Cornejo. Las revoluciones de Chu- 
quisaca y La Paz, en la historia del norte 
argentino. Historia (Buenos Aires), Junc- 
Sept. 1960. 

Trro Lívio Ferrema. Portugal, a Com- 
panhia de Jesús e a educacio no Brasil. Rev. 
Univ. catölica de Sao Paulo, Dec. 1960. 

R. Louris GENTILCORE. Missions and Mission 
Lands of Alta California. Ann. Assoc. Am. 
Geographers, Mar. 1961. 

RusíÉN GonzáLez, O.F.M. El General Bel- 
grano y la orden de Santo Domingo. Historia 
(Buenos Aires), June-Sept. 1960. 

ArraEDO Grassi. Desdichado fin del primer 
gobernador alemán de Venezuela. Bol. acad. 
nac. de la hist. (Caracas), July-Sept. 1960. 

Huen M. Hamm, Ja. Early Psychological 
Warfare in the Hidalgo Revolt. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. Rev., May 1961. 

ExrL10 HArTH-TERRÉ. El esclavo negro en 
la sociedad indoperuana. Jour. Inter-Am. 
Stud., July 1961. 

ANYDA MARCHANT. Dom Joáo's Botanical 
Garden. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., May 1961. 

Frénéric Mauro. México y Brasil: Dos 
economías coloniales comparadas. Hist. mex., 
Apr.-June 1961. 

SALVADOR MORENO. La música en la historia 
verdadera de la conquista de la Nueva España. 
Cuad. hispanoamer., Feb. 1961. 

Pamip Wayne Power. Caldera of New 
Spain: Frontier Justice and Mestizo Symbol. 
Americas, Apr. 1961. 

Rogerr Ricarp. Prophecy and Messianism 
in the Works of Antonio Vieira. Ibid. 
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Roserr S. Smaru.'A Proposal for the Barter 
and Sale of Spanish America in 1800. Hisp. 
Am. Hist. Rev., May 1961. 

Envira Tunpmwor. La queja indígena en 
Huamán Poma. Trabajos y Conferencias (Ma- 
drid), IIT, no. 2-3, 1960. 

Juan CanLos Zuretti. Belgrano y la cul- 
tura. Historia (Buenos Aires), June-Sept. 1960. 


Documents 

Daur Arven. Marquis of Pombal to 
George UI. Americas, Apr. 1961. 

ALBERTO María Carreño. Una desconocida 
carta de Fray Pedro de Gante. Mem. de la 
acad. mex. de la hist., Jan—Mar. 1961. 

Decreto de erección de la Universidad [de 
Mérida]. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. (Caracas), 
July-Sept. 1960. 

Dolores Hidalgo y la familia Hidalgo y 
Gallaga. Bol. arch. gen. de la naciön (Mexico, 
D.F.), July-Sept. 1960. 

Jack D. L. Homes. La última barrera: La 
Luisiana y la Nueva Espafia. Hist. mex., Apr.— 
June 196r. 

RAÚL ALEJANDRO MOLINA. Cesiones terri- 
toriales de un plan ofrecido a Inglaterra en 
Agosto de 1810. Historia (Buenos Aires), 
Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

Id. Lord Strangford y la defense del Plata. 
Ibid. June-Sept. 1960. 

Proclama del Virrey Apodaca desacreditando 
la influencia de Mina en la guerra de inde- 
pendencia. Bol. arch. gen. de la nación (Méx- 
ico, D.F.), July-Sept. 1960. 

FERMÍN SANSINENEA. Descripción de la 
provincia de Guayana y del Río Orinoco. Bol. 
zn gen de la nación (Caracas), Jan.-Mar. 
1960. 

Tercer Decreto de Excomunión lanzado por 
Don Manuel Abad y Queypo [sie], a los habi- 
tantes de Michoacán. Bol. arch. gen. de la 
nación (México, D.F.), July-Sept. 1960. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL ÁMERICA 
AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Pııce W. CHRISTIANSEN. Pascual Orozco: 


Chihuahua Rebel. New Mexico Hist. Rev., ' 


Apr. 1961. 
VigorNiA B. Derr. The Rise of a Middle- 


Class Tradition in Mexican Art. Jour. Inter- | ! 

| 1961. 
Gornon KENYON. Mexican Influence in Cen- 

tral America, 1821-1823. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., 


Am. Stud., July 1961. 


May 1961. 


Jost Lórez-PorriLLo y Weber. José Refugio ' 


Velasco, Soldado. Mem. de la acad. mex. de 
la hist., Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

Roserr Ryan Mirer. Gaspar Sanchez. 
Ochoa: A Mexican Secret Agent in the United | 
States. Historian, May 1961. 

León PacHEco. Evolución del pensamiento 


Other Recent Publications 


democrático de Costa Rica. Combate (San 
José), Mar.-Apr. 1961. 

Orey M. Scruaos, The United States, Mex- 
ico, and the Wetbacks, 1942-1947. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., May 1961. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BERNARDO CANAL-FeijÓo. ¿Qué reformó la 
reforma de 1860? Rev. jurídica de Buenos 


Aires, July-Sept. 1960. 
' ERNESTO 


J. Frrrz. Castelli y Monteagudo: 

Derrotero de la primera expedición al Alto 
Perá. Historia (Buenos Aires), Oct.-Dec. 1960. 
Gino German et al. La asimilación de los 
inmigrantes en la Argentina y cl fenómeno 


‘del regreso en la inmigración reciente. Rey. 
'Interam. de Ciencias Sociales (Washington, 


D. C.), I, no. 1, 1961. 


J. León Herovera. The Changing Role of 


¡the Military in Colombia. Jour. Inter-Am. 
Stud., July 1961. 


H. W. HorcuinsoN. The Transformation of 


‘Brazilian Plantation Society. Ibid., Apr. 1961. 


Lino IRIBARREN CeLis, El Tocuyo, una base 
logística en la reconquista de Coro (1821- 
1823). Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. (Caracas), 
July-Sept. 1960. 

ALFREDO PAREJA Diezcanseco. Democracia 
o demagogia en al Ecuador. Combate (San 


Jose), Mar.-Apr. 1961. 


José Honório Ropaicuzs. Aspiracoes e In- 
es do Brasil. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., Apr. 
1961. 

James R. Scopre. The Significance of the 


September Revolution. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rer., 


-— 


May 1961. 

ENRIQUE Testa ÁRUBSTE. Los manuscritos 
del Doctor Ocampo y la historia de los 
Códigos de Commercio de Chile y la Argen- 
a Rev, jurídica de Buenos Aires, July-Sept. 
1960. 


DocuMENTS 


Algunas noticias para la biografía del primer 
presidente de la Repüblica Mexicana, general 


: don Guadalupe Victoria. Bol. arch. gen. de la 


nación (México, D.F.), July-Sept. 1960. 

El General Páez y los hombres de 1850. 
Bol. arch. gen. de la nación (Caracas), Jan— 
Mar. 1960. 

Parte oficial de la toma de Culiacán, 1913. 
Mem. de la acad. mex. de la hist., Jan.-Mar. 


ARCHIVAL GUIDES 
AND 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 
Archivo Histórico de La Grita. Bol. arch. 
gen. de la nación (Caracas), Jan.-Mar., Apr.- 
June 1960. 
Jost Bravo UcaArTE. Historia y odisea vas- 
conceliana. Hist. mex., Apr.-June 1961. 
Gobernaciön y Capitanfa General. Bol. arch. 
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gen. de la nación (Caracas), Jan.-Mar., Apr.- 
June 1960. 

Gran Colambia: Intendencia de Venezuela. 
Ibid., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Gran Colombia: Papeles de Guerra y Marina. 
Ibid., Jan.-Mar., Apr.-June 1960. 

Auronso Reyes, Perfil: Justo Sierra y la 
Historia de México. Combate (San José), May- 
June 1961. 

Servidores Beneméritos de la Patria. Bol. 
arch. gen. de la nación (Caracas), a 
Apr.-June 1960. 


BOORS 


FLores, EDMUNDO. Tratado de economía 
agrícola. Sección de Obras de Economía. Méx- 
ico, D.F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1961. 
Pp. 442. 

FREYRE, GILBERTO. Sugestões em törno do 
Museu de Antropologia no Instituto Joaquim 
Nabuco de Pesquisas Sociais. Recife; Univer- 
sidade do Recife. 1960. Pp. 41. 
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MANGER, WILLIAM. Pan America in Crisis: 
The Future of the OAS. Introd. by ALBERTO 
LLERAS CAMARGO. Foreword by Hector Davin 
Casrro. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 104. $3.25. 

Marruews, HerBeRT L. The Cuban Story. 
= York: George Braziller. 1961. Pp. 318. 

4-50. 

Orte, ENRIQUE (ed. with a prelim. study). 
Cedulario de la monarquía espafiola relativo a 
la isla de Cubagua (1523-1550). Vol.1(1525- 
1534); Vol. II (1535-1550). Edición com- 
memorativa del sesquicentenario de la inde- 
pendencia de Venezuela. Madrid: Editorial 
Maestre for the Fundación John Boulton and 
the Fundación Eugenio Mendoza, Caracas. 
1961. Pp. lix, 294; 300. 

PENDLE, Groncz. Argentina. Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 2d ed.; New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 208. $4.00. 


| 
enn Historical News «+++ 


EDITORIAL 


History and Contemporaneity 


Twenty years ago, Marc Bloch, in his unfinished testament, proposed that his- 
tory be extended “right down to the present.” To him, there was “just one science 
of men in time.” History stopped short of the present as though the most recent 
events, because recent, were not suitable for serious research. 

In the 1960 presidential address, Professor Bernadotte Schmitt told us that, 
when he began the study of history at Oxford in 1905, English history stopped at 
1837 and continental history at 1878. “Anything written about recent and con- 
temporary affairs,” he said, “could not be history for it lacked the proper sources 
and was likely to be tainted with ‘politics.’ " Professor Schmitt cut down the time 
lag when his scholarly account of the coming of World War I appeared just a 
dozen years after the armistice. That the task of the historian of the coming of 
World War II was easier than his was due, in part, to certain publications which 
he describes as “works of journalism, not history.” 

As Walter Lippmann in 1959 looked back over his fifty years as a journalist, he 
told the National Press Club: “If I had to sum up in one sentence what has hap- 
pened, it would be that the Washington correspondent has had to teach himself 
not only to be a recorder of facts and a chronicler of events, but also—if I may put 
it that way—to be a writer of notes and essays in contemporary history.” 

Whether they are history or journalism, the college texts of today with their 
frequent new editions are brought up to the very minute of publication. Our his- 
torical journals show no tendency to exclude the recent and contemporary. 

Today we get more of the documents more quickly than before, but who can 
say when we have all, or even enough,!of them? The “definitive work” waits a 
long while, and then the revisionists are ready to rewrite it. Detachment and 
critical ability are variable things which are certainly not foreign to the historian’s 
training and craft. Not only the historian but the citizen needs the present for the 
understanding of the past and the past for a comprehension of the present. 

There is “just one science of men in time,” and that is history. 


Ermer Louis Kayser 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Association publishes triennially the List of Doctoral Dissertations in 
History in Progress or Completed at Colleges and Universities in the United 
States. The List shows trends in research and serves to prevent duplication of 
work. The 1961 List was published last November and is available at Associa- 
tion headquarters for $1.50. The Association maintains a current file of dis- 
sertations in progress, and forms for listing of topics have been distributed to 
departments offering the doctorate. Additional forms will be made available 
to departments or individuals upon request. Those listing titles of dissertations 
in progress should check previous Lists to prevent duplication. Walter Run- 
dell, Jr., will edit the 1964 List. 


The Service Center for Teachers of History now has forty-two titles in its 
pamphlet series designed to aid secondary school teachers. More than 430,000 
copies have been distributed. A complete list of titles available may be obtained 
from the Service Center at 400 A Street S.E., Washington 3, D. C. Pamphlets 
which have appeared in the 1961-1962 series are: Keith B. Berwick, The Federal 
Age, 1789-1829: America in the Process of Becoming; Alfred G. Meyer, Marx- 
ism Since the Communist Manifesto; and Arthur P. Whitaker, Latin Ameri- 
can History Since 1825. The Service Center continues to receive enthusiastic 
response from its participation in conferences and institutes in various parts 
of the country. Regrettably funds for these conferences are now exhausted. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association held its 
1961 meeting on August 29-31 at San Jose State College. Approximately 350 
historians attended. For 1962 the Branch elected the following officers: Fred- 
erick H. Soward, University of British Columbia, President; Richard W. Van 
Alstyne, University of Southern California, Vice-President; John A. Schutz, 
Whittier College, Secretary-Treasurer; John W. Caughey, Managing Editor 
of the Pacific Historical Review; Theodore Saloutos, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Robert Wayne Smith, Oregon State University, Reynold M. 
Wik, Mills College, and Gerald Wheeler, San Jose State College, newly elected 
Council members. Paul W. Gates was given the Louis Knott Koontz Memor- 
ial Award for his article “California’s Agricultural College Lands” (Pactfic 
Historical Review, May 1961). The Pacific Coast Branch Award went to Wal- 
ter Hugins for Jacksonian Democracy and the Working Class: A Study of the 
New York Workingmen's Movement, 1829-1837. The 1962 meeting of the 
Branch will be held August 28-30 at Loyola University, Los Angeles. 
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LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


Dr. Selman A. Waksman, microbiologist and discoverer of streptomycin, re- 
cently presented some twelve hundred of his personal papers to the Library of Con- 
gress, For the most part, they are composed of correspondence, which dates from 
1916 to 1959, and they include letters from Dr. Jacques Loeb (whose papers are 
also in the Library), George W. Merck, Sir Alexander Fleming, Albert Einstein,. 
Paul R. Burkholder, and René Jules Dubos. À typewritten transcript of Waksman's 
unpublished lectures and addresses is also among the papers. 

The Naval Historical Foundation has enlarged its collection in the Library 
by depositing approximately 4,600 pieces to the papers of Captain Washington 
Irving Chambers, pioneer of naval aviation. This segment contains correspondence 
with inventors, manufacturers, leading figures in aviation, and others; like the 
main body of Chambers Papers, it also contains a number of reports, airplane 
logbooks, sketches, photographs, and related printed material. The recently 
acquired segment covers the period between 1910 and 1918, but falls mainly within 
the years 1911-1913, when Captain Chambers was in charge of aviation for the 
Navy Department. 

Earlier manuscripts received by the Library include an orderly book kept by 
a member of the Sixth Connecticut Regiment at Cambridge, June 3-August 25, 
1775, Which was presented as a memorial to Samuel Avery Myers and Marjorie 
Barnes Myers by their daughters, and nine letters of James Monroe which were 
not previously represented in the Library's holdings. 


An Inter-American Archival Seminar, sponsored by the National Archives in 
cooperation with the Rockefeller Foundation, the Pan American Union, and the 
Department of State, met in Washington, October 9-27, 1961. Forty leading 
archivists from seventeen Latin American countries attended. T. R. Schellenberg, 
Assistant Archivist for the National Archives, organized the seminar. The sessions 
were the first of their kind to be held in the Western Hemisphere. They pro- 
vided Latin American archivists with an opportunity to discuss their own 
professional problems and to obtain firsthand information on archival principles 
and techniques used in the National Archives of the United States and in other 
Latin American archives. 

In connection with the opening of the seminar for Latin American archivists, 
the National Archives published Volume I of the Guide to Materials on Latin 
America in the National Archives, by John P. Harrison. The volume covers the 
records of the State, Treasury, War, and Navy Departments and the “general” 
records of the government. 

Among microfilm publications recently completed by the National Archives 
are Reports to Congress from the Secretary of War, 1803-1870 (5 rolls); Schedules 
of the Nebraska State Census of 1885 (56 rolls); two series of the War Depart- 
ment Collection of Confederate Records, the Records of the Louisiana State 
Government (24 rolls), and the “Union Provost Marshal’s File” of One-Name 
Papers Relating to Citizens (300 rolls); Despatches Received by the Department of 
State from United States Consuls in Mexico City, 1822-1906 (15 rolls); and 
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other records of the Department of State relating to the following: Internal Affairs 
of Turkey, 1910-1929 (89 rolls); Internal Affairs of Serbia and Political Relations 
between the United States and Serbia, 1910-1929 (3 rolls); Internal Affairs of 
Yugoslavia, 1910-1929 (28 rolls); Political Relations between the United States 
and Russia and the Soviet Union, 1910-1929 (7 rolls); Political Relations between 
the United States and Yugoslavia, 1910-1929 (1 roll); and Political Relations be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Other States, 1910-1929 (9 rolls). 

On December 15, 1960, the Herbert Hoover Birthplace Foundation, Inc., under 
the provisions of the Federal Records Act of 1950, as amended, offered as a gift to 
the United States the Herbert Hoover Library then being built at West Branch, 
Iowa. At the same time the former President also offered his papers and other 
historical materials for deposit in the new library. These gifts have been accepted. 

The Dwight D. Eisenhower Library is expected to be dedicated on May 1, 
1962. General Eisenhower will take part in the ceremony. 

The Harry S. Truman Library has received additional papers of Judge Samuel 
I. Rosenman, covering his service as special counsel to Mr. Truman; the White 
House Bill File, consisting of recommendations by.the Bureau of the Budget to 
the President on pending legislation; more than two hundred disks recording 
Truman speeches and events, donated by KCMO Broadcasting Corporation, 
Kansas City; and some three hundred photographs of Truman and persons and 
events related to him. 

The first five-year cumulation of tables designed to enable users of the United 
States Statutes at Large to find the relation between new and old federal laws 
without time-consuming research is now available. Entitled United States Statutes 
at Large, Tables of Laws Affected in Volumes 70-74, the publication lists all 
earlier laws and other federal instruments that were amended, repealed, or other- 
wise patently affected by the provisions of public laws enacted during the years 
1956-1960. 

The first Truman volume of the Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States, covering the period April 12-December 31, 1945, has been published. The 
1954-1958 compilation of presidential documents published under Title 3 of the 
Code of Federal Regulations is scheduled for release in December 1961. This is the 
third five-year cumulation of presidential documents and includes the full text of 
all proclamations, executive orders, reorganization plans, and other presidential 
documents issued during the five-year period. 


The Eleutherian Mills Historical Library, Wilmington, Delaware, was dedi- 
cated October 7, 1961. At the dedication Paul H. Buck declared that the library 
contains the "greatest manuscript collection of a major business enterprise any- 
where ever assembled . . . the family and business papers of the du Pont family. 
... The library, whose head is Charles W. David, formerly director of libraries 


at the University of Pennsylvania, contains over one million manuscripts and forty 
thousand books. 


The Hoover Institution, Stanford University, has obtained microfilm copies 
of more than eleven hundred documents describing internal history of Chinese 
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Communists in the early thirties. They will be available to other academic insti- 
tutions. 


Wilber M. Brucker, governor of Michigan from 1931 to 1932 and Secretary 
of the Army from 1955 to 1961, has presented twenty-two feet of correspondence, 
scrapbooks, tape recordings, and other papers to the Michigan Historical Collections 
of the University of Michigan. 


INTERNATIONAL HisTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


Since 1920 historians in Scandinavia have at somewhat regular intervals held 
a joint meeting ("Nordiskt Historiker-móte"). The twelfth such gathering met 
at Lund University, August 7-8, 1961; some 450 historians attended. The three 
morning sessions, plenary in scope, were concerned with medieval Scandinavian 
laws and legal concepts as historical sources, agrarian developments in the north 
during the seventeenth and early eigbteenth centuries, and nationalism in 
Scandinavia after the 1850’s. 


The First International Congress for Napoleonic Studies will be held at Porto- 
ferraio, May 3-7, 1962. President of the organizing committee is Mario Bigotti. 


The Second International Economic History Conference will be held in 
Aix-en-Provence, August 29-September' 4, 1962. Further information may be 
obtained from P. Mathias, Hon. Sec., Queen's College, Cambridge, England. 


An international bilingual congress on the Enlightenment, in the broadest sense, 
will be held July 4—12, 1963. Those interested in reading papers should get in touch 
with the Director, Institut et Musée Voltaire, Les Délices, Geneva, Switzerland. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


The Avalon Foundation has granted Columbia University $27,500 to assemble, 
organize, and collate John Jay papers. 


The Russian Research Center, Harvard University, has received $25,000 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation for study of the history of American Communism. 


For the completion of Lawrence Gipson’s twelve-volume history of the British 
Empire before the American Revolution, Lehigh University has been given a grant 
of $24,000 by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Among those receiving grants under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts for 
1961-1962 are: Lecturing—Joseph O. Baylen (Wales), George Bearce, Jr. (India), 
Walter L. Berg (Spain), Alexander R. Butler (Finland), Foster Rhea Dulles 
(Japan), William B. Fink (Philippines), Marshall W. Fishwick (Germany), Kent . 
Forster (Austria), Paul W. Glad (Germany), Irving Greenberg (Israel), C. 
Leonard Hoag (Korea), Shirley J. Lehmann (France), Richard P. McCormick 
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(England), Harold G. Marcus (Ethiopia), George H. Mayer (Malaya), Paul I. 
Miller (Ceylon), Arthur H. Moehlman (Germany), Franklin D. Parker (Peru), 
Richard F. Pattee (Portugal), William H. Pease (Denmark), Howard H. Quint 
(Italy), Philip L. Ralph (Turkey), Robert P. Sharkey (Germany), Ivor D. 
Spencer (Germany), John G. Sproat (Germany), Kenneth M. Stampp (England), 
Gerald Strauss (Ireland), Donald M. Street (Italy), Robert J. Taylor (Japan), 
Andrew J. Townsend (India), George M. Waller (England), Irvin G. Wyllie 
(Sweden). Research —Daniel Balmuth (Finland), Werner E. Braatz (Germany), 
Samuel C. Chu (Republic of China), Donald C. Cutter (Spain), John Hugh Hill 
(France), Jack D. L. Holmes (Spain), William A. Jenks (Austria), Maurice Lee, 
Jr. (England), Richard B. Morris (France), Joseph F. O'Callaghan (Spain), 
a. T (India), Richard E. Sullivan (Belgium), C. Martin Wilbur (Republic 
o a). 


The Rockefeller Foundation has given grants to the following historians for 
studies in legal and political philosophy: Joel Colton, Georg G. Iggers, Sydney W. 
Jackman, Adrienne Koch, Hans S. Reiss, Heinrich A. Rommen, Brian Tierney, 
and Kurt Wimer. 


The Social Science Research Council has announced its 1962 program of fellow- 
ships and grants to advance research in the social sciences. These programs include 
Research Training Fellowships, Faculty Research Fellowships, Grants-in-Aid of 
Research, and grants for study in special areas and on special topics. Those inter- 
ested should write to the SSRC, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Adolf Gerd Korman has been awarded the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin’s David Clark Everest Prize of one thousand dollars for his manuscript 
“A Social History of Industrial Growth in Immigrants, with Particular Reference 
to Milwaukee, 1880-1920.” 


The Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration announces the 
availability of funds to aid archivists, librarians, and researchers interested in in- 
vestigating topics in economic and business history or in studying the acquisition 
and handling of archival material, manuscripts, and books in the field. The re- 
quirements of individuals selected will determine the amount of aid. Inquiries may 
be addressed to Professor Ralph W. Hidy, Morgan 304, Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Massachusetts. 


The Economic History Association is offering a biennial prize for the best 
unpublished manuscript in economic history. To be called the Edwin Francis 
Gay Memorial Prize in Economic History, the award will be in the amount of 
fifteen hundred dollars plus publication. Competition is open to American and 
Canadian scholars. Manuscripts should be sent to Professor Ralph W. Hidy, 
Secretary of the Economic History Association, Morgan Hall, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University, Boston 63, Massachusetts, and must 
be received before July 15, 1962. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


On September 6, 1961, the President of the United States wrote the Secretary 
of State and other officials a letter concerning the Foreign Relations series. Three 
paragraphs of the letter follow: | 


The effectiveness of democracy as a form of government depends on an informed 
and intelligent citizenry. Nowhere is the making of choices more important than in 
foreign affairs; nowhere does government have a more imperative duty to make avail- 
able as swiftly as possible all the facts required for intelligent decision. 


In recent years the publication of the “Foreign Relations” series has fallen farther and 
farther behind currency. The lag has now reached approximately twenty years, 1 re- 
gard this as unfortunate and undesirable. It is the policy of this Administration to 
unfold the historical record as fast and as fully as is consistent with national security 
and with friendly relations with foreign nations. 


Accordingly I herewith request all departments, agencies and libraries of the Govern- 
ment to collaborate actively and fully with the Department of State in its efforts to 
prepare and publish the record of our diplomacy. ln my view, any official should have 
a clear and precise case involving the national interest before secking to withold 
from publication documents or papers fifteen or more years old. 


Recent additions to the Department: of State External Research Series are: 
no. 1.16, USSR and Eastern Europe; no. 2.16, East Asia; no. 3.16, Southeast 
Asia; no. 4.16, South Asia; no. 5.16, Western Europe; no, 6.16, Middle East; no. 
7.16, África; no. 8.16, American Republics; no. 9.16, British Commonwealth; 
no. 10.16, International Affairs. | 


‚The fifth edition of Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, by Michael E. 
Schiltz, recently appeared and may be purchased from the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, Washington 6, D. C., for three dollars. 


OTHER HISTORICAL News 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Society of American Archivists was 
held in Kansas City and Independence, Missouri, October 5-7. Officers for 1961- 
1962 are: President, Robert H. Bahmer; Vice-President, Leon deValinger, Jr.; 
Secretary, Dolores Renze; Treasurer, H. 'G. Jones; newly elected council member, 
Seymour Connor. Ä 

History department chairmen of the member institutions of the newly formed 
Mid-America State Universities Association met at the University of Nebraska, 
October 6-7, 1961, to initiate an inventory of regional resources and needs in 
history and to inform the association’s executive committee of particular problems, 
resources, needs, conflicts, or areas of common interest where cooperation and 
coordination are possible and desirable. 


On October 12-14, 1961, the Conference on the History of Western America 
was held in Santa Fe under the auspices of the Museum of New Mexico. This was 
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the first such meeting of western specialists since the 1929 Boulder conference. The 
group of 293 registrants voted to form a permanent organization and elected Ray 
A. Billington of Northwestern University the president pro tem and John Porter 
Bloom of the National Park Service secretary pro tem. The next annual meeting 
will be held in Denver in October 1962, with the University of Denver as the host 
institution. Robert G. Athearn of the University of Colorado is the program 
chairman. 


The annual meeting of the Business History Conference will be held February 
24, 1962, at Michigan State University. The theme of the conference will be “Amer- 
ica as a Business Civilization.” 


The fifth annual Missouri Valley Conference of Collegiate Teachers of History 
will meet March 23-24, 1962, at the University of Omaha. 


According to the Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, there were 9,170 students enrolled for advanced degrees in history in the 
fall of 1960. Of these, 5,446 were first-year students, and 374 were in the terminal 
doctorate year. 


PERSONAL 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES * 


University of Alabama: Sarah van Woolfolk appointed instructor. Andrews 
University: Leif Kr. Tobiassen appointed professor. University of Arizona: 
James Donohoe promoted to associate professor; Thomas W. Parker appointed 
associate professor, Arizona State University: Donald J. Berthrong appointed 
visiting professor for the second semester. Arkansas State College: James E. Callo- 
way promoted to professor and named head of the social science department; J. E. 
Griner appointed to the staff. Baylor University: Paul T. Armistead appointed 
instructor; Max Welborn on leave for the year 1961-62. Boston College: Radu R. 
Florescu on leave for 1961-62. Boston University: Frank Nowak named professor 
emeritus; Herbert Moller promoted to professor, Ernest M. Law, to associate 
professor, Frederick S. Allen, to assistant professor; John McMaster and Irene 
Gendzier appointed instructor; Frederick S. Allen on leave for the academic 
year. Bowdoin College: John C. Rensenbrink appointed to the staff to replace 
George D. Bearce, who is on leave. Brandeis University: Merrill D. Peterson 
promoted to professor; Ramsay MacMullen appointed assistant professor; Leonard 
W. Levy on leave. Bronx Community College: Samuel D. Ehrenpreis appointed 
assistant professor, Moses C. Stambler, instructor in the social studies department. 
Brooklyn College: Hyman Kublin promoted to professor, Hans L. Trefousse, 
to associate professor, Ábraham S. Eisenstadt, to assistant professor; Raymond 
de Roover appointed professor; Arnold R. Broggi on leave. Bryn Mawr College: 


* The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and extended leaves of 
absence. It does not print news of summer session or completed‘ temporary appointments, leaves 
o£ absence of less than a year, or honorary degrees and citations. 
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David Herlihy promoted to associate professor; Avery Andrews II and Jane 
Benjamin appointed instructor, Alan Silvera, lecturer; Mary Maples Dunn and 
David Herlihy on leave. University of Buffalo: Karel Hulitka promoted. to 
associate professor; Theodore Wood Friend III on leave for 1961-62; Raymond 
Chambers retired. 

University of California (Berkeley): A. Hunter Dupree, Thomas S. Kuhn, 
and Nicholas V. Riasanovsky promoted to professor, Gene A. Brucker, to associate 
professor; Thomas Garden Barnes appointed assistant professor, Roger Hahn, 
instructor, Robert O. Paxton, acting instructor; George P. Hammond, Charles 
Jelavich, Adrienne Koch, Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, and Paul B. Schaeffer on 
leave. University of California (Davis): Walter L. Woodfill appointed professor, 
Rollie E. Poppino, assistant professor, Bertram D. Wolfe, visiting professor; C. B. 
O'Brien on leave. University of California (Santa Barbara): Henry M. Adams 
promoted to professor, George M. Haddad, to assistant professor; Alexander 
DeConde appointed professor, Thomas R. Metcalf, assistant professor, Edward 
Chmielewski and Samuel K. Eddy, acting assistant professor. Central State College 
(Oklahoma): Herman E. Fullgraf appointed associate professor. University of 
Cincinnati: George Engberg promoted to professor, Arnold Schrier, to associate 
professor, and Herbert Curry, to assistant professor; Ernest Muntz and Peter 
Topping appointed associate professor, A. Lloyd Moote and Vsevolod Slessarev, 
assistant professor. City College of New York: Arthur E. Tiedemann on leave. 
Clark University: Gerald N. Grob promoted to associate professor, Merritt Abrash, 
to assistant professor; Clifford K. Shipton appointed professor, Daniel R. Borg, 
instructor, and George H. Merriam, lecturer. Coe College: James Berquist ap- 
pointed instructor; Paul Glad on leave. Colgate University: Raymond O. Rock- 
wood named chairman of the department; Kent Kirby Kreuter and George 
Navarrete appointed instructor. University of Colorado: Vincent W. Beach pro- 
moted to professor, Walter G. Simon and Willard A. Fletcher, to associate profes- 
sor; Howard L. Scamehorn and Charles L. Geddes appointed assistant professor, 
William R. Petrowski, instructor. Colorado State University: Bruce B. Frye named 
chairman of the department of history and political science; Paul H. Scherer 
appointed instructor. Columbia University: Henry F. Graff and Chilton 
Williamson promoted to professor, Ainslee Embree, to assistant professor; 
Lewis Hanke appointed professor, Peter Brock, associate professor, Zvi Ankori 
and David Brody, assistant professor, Orest A. Ranum, instructor, Maurice Levy- 
Leboyer, visiting professor, and Robert O. Collins, visiting assistant professor for 
the spring term, Eric Goldman and A. William Salomone, visiting professor for 
1961-62; Richard B. Morris, Shepard B. Clough, William E. Leuchtenburg, and 
Sidney A. Burrell on leave; Frank Tannenbaum retired. University of Connecticut: 
James Mahoney promoted to assistant professor; A. William Hoglund appointed 
assistant professor. Dartmouth College: Charles L. Hamilton and Robert G. 
Landen appointed assistant professor; David Roberts on leave; Albert L. Demaree 
retired. University of Dayton: George Ruppel and Raymond Maras appointed as- 
sociate professor. University of Denver: Theodore Crane appointed assistant pro- 
fessor. DePauw University: Edward O'Day appointed instructor; John B. Wilson 
and Clifton J. Phillips on leave. Dickinson College: Flint Kellogg named chair- 
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man of the department. Drexel Institute of Technology: Russell Weigley and 
Samuel Osgood promoted to associate professor; Valentin Rabe appointed in- 
structor. Duke University: John 'Tate Lanning named James B. Duke Professor 
of History; Ernest William Nelson promoted to professor, Robert F. Durden, to 
associate professor; Ira Gruber, Lynn L. Marshall, Donald G. Mathews, and 
Robert C. Walton appointed instructor, Richard A. Preston, visiting professor for 
the spring semester, Anne Scott, visiting assistant professor. East Central State 
College (Oklahoma): Bobby Quinten appointed instructor. East Tennessee State 
College: Frank B. Williams, Jr., named head of the department; D. E. Harrell 
appointed assistant professor, Hettie L. Ewalt, instructor. Emory University: ]. 
Russell Major promoted to professor; Edwin H. Trainer appointed instructor, 
Koenraad W. Swart, visiting associate professor; J. Russel! Major on leave. 

Fairleigh Dickinson University: Kenneth M. MacKenzie named chairman of 
the social science department on the Rutherford Campus; Henry Frank and 
Annette Armstrong appointed to the staff; Kuan-I Chen on leave. University of 
Florida: Marvin Lee Entner appointed instructor. Florida State University: James 
P. Jones and William W. Rogers promoted to assistant professor; Donald D. 
Horward appointed instructor. Fordham University: Robert I. Giesberg appointed 
assistant professor, Robert F, Himmelberg, instructor; Joseph F. O'Callaghan on 
leave; Oscar Halecki retired. Georgetown University: W. Richard Walsh pro- 
moted to associate professor; Elspeth Rostow, Stjepan Gazi, and Barbara Welter 
appointed lecturer; J. Joseph Huthmacher on leave. University of Georgia: Ken- 
neth Coleman promoted to associate professor, J. Douglas Smith, to assistant pro- 
fessor; John Oliver appointed associate professor. Goucher College: George Foote 
promoted to associate professor; Roy Gene Burns, Jr., appointed instructor: Wil- 
liam L. Neumann on leave. Harvard University: Giles Constable promoted to 
associate professor; James B. Joll appointed visiting lecturer for the spring term; 
Franklin L. Ford, Richard Pipes, and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., on leave. 
University of Hawaii: Minoru Shinoda promoted to associate professor: Raymond 
Nunn appointed professor, Daniel Kwok, George Akita, and James McCutcheon, 
assistant professor. Hobart and William Smith Colleges: John R. Farnsworth 
named chairman of the department; Richard S. Schadt promoted to assistant pro- 
fessor; Walter Ralls appointed assistant professor. Hofstra College: John Marcus 
promoted to associate professor. College of the Holy Cross (Massachusetts): 
Warren Schiff appointed assistant professor, John B. Anderson, instructor. Uni- 
versity of Houston: Robert Livingston Schuyler named M. D. Anderson Professor 
of History for the spring semester. Huntington Library: Allan Nevins named 
Harmsworth Professor, Oxford University, 1963-64. Indiana University: Orhan 
Koprulu appointed visiting associate professor; Robert H. Ferrell, Richard M. 
Dorson, Gerald Strauss, Leo F, Solt, and Robert E. Quirk on leave. Department 
of the Interior: Jerry A. O’Callaghan named assistant director for lands and 
minerals management in the Bureau of Land Management. State University of 
Iowa: Robert M. Kingdon and Allan G. Bogue promoted to professor, Hsin-pao 
Chang, to associate professor, Patrick L. Alston, to assistant professor: Ulrich 
Trumpener and Christopher Lasch appointed assistant professor, John Clifford, 
visiting lecturer. 
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Johns Hopkins University: Wilson Smith promoted to associate professor; 
Harry Woolf and David Donald appointed professor; Harry Woolf on leave. Uni- 
versity of Kansas: James E. Seaver promoted to professor, Vaclav Mudroch, 
Charles F. Sidman, and Edgar B. Wickberg, to assistant professor; Aldon D. Bell 
appointed instructor; William Stuart Forth appointed associate director of li- 
braries. Kent State University: Harold Schwartz and William F. Zornow pro- 
moted to associate professor; James K. Irikura and Coburn V. Graves appointed 
assistant professor. Kenyon College: Charles R. Ritcheson promoted to professor. 
Knox College: Mikiso Hane appointed assistant professor, Richard Kay and Hugh 
Boyle, instructor. Lehigh University: Joseph Albert Dowling promoted to associate 
professor; Raymond Gibson Cowherd on leave. Library of Congress: C. Carroll 
Hollis appointed manuscripts specialist in American cultural history in the 
Manuscript Division. Lincoln University: Marvin Wachman named president. 
Long Island University: Jerrold Atlas, Harriet Bjelovucic, Jack Gabel, Robert 
Gutchen, and Herbert Shapiro appointed to the staff; Milton M. Klein on leave. 
Los Ángeles State College: Edward O. Guerrant promoted to professor, Kenneth 
J. Pratt, to associate professor; Arnold Pincus appointed assistant professor. Loui- 
siana State University: Robert B. Holtman promoted to professor; Matthew T. 
Downey appointed instructor; Edwin A. Davis on leave. Louisiana State Univer- 
sity (New Orleans): Stephen Ambrose promoted to assistant professor; Henry 
Huttenback appointed assistant professor, Gerald Bodet, instructor. Loyola Uni- 
versity: John A. Kemp, S.J., promoted to professor, Raymond H. Schmandt, to 
associate professor; Arnold Daum and George Szemler appointed assistant pro- 
fessor; Louis V. Zabkar and John Reardon on leave. McCormick Theological 
Seminary: Gregory T. Armstrong appointed instructor. McMaster University: 
E. T. Salmon named principal of University College, to be replaced as head of the 
department by H. W. McCready. University of Maine: John W. Hakola pro- 
moted to assistant professor; Leslie E. Decker appointed assistant professor, Wil- 
liam E. Larsen, Richard D. Sullivan, and Robert M. Whealey, instructor; George A. 
Billias on leave. University of Massachusetts: Robert A. Potash promoted to profes- 
sor, Vincent Ilardi, to associate professor, Mario S. De Pillis and Franklin B. Wick- 
wire, to assistant professor; Winfred E. A. Bernhard appointed assistant professor, 
Alice A. Guimond, Forrestt A. Miller, Paul M. Sonnino, and Norman Wilenski, in- 
structor, John Teall, Arthur Mann, and David P. Leonard, visiting lecturers; How- 
ard H. Quint, Robert A. Potash, Mario De Pillis, and Paul A. Gagnon on leave. 
Memphis State University: William R. Gillaspie, Lonnie J. White, James A. Hodges, 
and Betty C. Congelton appointed assistant professor, Mary P. Curry, instructor; J. H. 
Ellis on leave. Miami University (Ohio): Ronald E. Shaw promoted to associate 
professor; Brenton H. Smith and Ralph A. Stone appointed assistant professor; 
James H. St. John retired. University of Michigan: Dwight C. Long and Jacob M. 
Price promoted to associate professor; John B. Kelly and Melvin C. Shefftz ap- 
pointed visiting lecturer, Sidney Harcave and Zafarul Islam, visiting professor for 
the second semester; Richard Soloway on leave; L. G. Vander Velde retired. 
Michigan State University: Richard E. Sullivan promoted to professor, Alvin C. 
Gluek, to associate professor, Thomas L. Bushell, to assistant professor; Marvin Cain 
appointed assistant professor and curator of history, James R. Hooker, assistant 
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professor, David Huyler, instructor; Arthur E. Adams and Richard E. Sullivan 
on leave. Millsaps College: William K. Scarborough appointed assistant professor. 
University of Minnesota: Burton Stein and William E. Wright promoted to as- 
sociate professor, Josef L. Altholz and Darrett B. Rutman, to assistant professor; Otto 
Pflanze appointed professor, Timothy L. Smith, associate professor, Hyman Ber- 
man, assistant professor, Karl F. Morrison, instructor, Niharkana Majumdar and 
Jeanne C. Traphagen, visiting assistant professor; Clarke A. Chambers, Paul L. 
Murphy, and Burton Stein on leave. Mississippi State University: Harold S. Snell- 
grove named head of the department, replacing John K. Bettersworth, who was 
made vice-president for academic affairs; Warren F. Kuehl promoted to professor; 
Ray F. Broussard, Clifford B. Anderson, and Roy V. Scott, appointed assistant pro- 
fessor. University of Missouri: James L. Bugg, Jr., promoted to professor, Richard 
S. Kirkendall, to associate professor; Charles G. Nauert, Thomas S. Barrow, and 
William S. Allen appointed assistant professor; Roderick E. McGrew and Charles 
F. Mullett on leave. Montana State University: John E. Van de Wetering appointed 
assistant professor; Edward Earl Bennett retired. 

University of Nebraska: E. David Cronon and Robert L. Koehl promoted to 
professor, William M. Bowsky and Robert Forster, to associate professor; Nels W. 
Forde and Don R. Gerlach appointed instructor; Robert K. Sakai on leave. Uni- 
versity of Nevada: Erwin Jaffe appointed assistant professor, John M. Born, Jack 
Edwards, and Stanley Pearl, instructor. University of New Hampshire: Robert C. 
Gilmore promoted to associate professor; Kurt Rosenbaum appointed instructor; 
Hans Heilbronner, Charles A. Jellison, and Philip M. Marston on leave, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico: William M. Dabney named assistant dean of the graduate 
school; Gerald Nash appointed visiting assistant professor. New York University: 
John E. Fagg named acting head of the department; Oscar J. Falnes, Ray W. Irwin, 
and Brooke Hindle promoted to professor; Thomas P. Govan appointed visiting 
professor; Bayrd Still and Vincent P. Carosso on leave. New York State Division 
of Archives and History: Martin H. Bush appointed senior historian for 1961-62. 
University of North Carolina: J. Carlyle Sitterson named Kenan Professor, Carl H. 
Pegg, Distinguished Alumni Professor; Frank W. Ryan, Jr., promoted to associate 
professor, Peter F. Walker, to assistant professor; Douglas D. Hale appointed in- 
structor; Paul J. Pinckney and John E. Semonche appointed to the staff; Harold 
A. Bierck on leave. University of North Dakota: Playford V. 'Thorson appointed 
instructor. Northern Illinois University: Charles E. George appointed professor, 
John H. Collins, associate professor, Robert W. Schneider, John P. White, and 
David Wagner, assistant professor. Occidental College: Andrew F. Rolle named 
chairman of the department; Merlin Stonehouse appointed assistant professor. 
Ohio University: Robert L. Daniel and George H. Lobdell, Jr., promoted to as- 
sociate professor. Ohio State University: Harry L. Coles, Jr., promoted to profes- 
sor, R. Clayton Roberts, to associate professor; Ralph D. Gray, Vincent J. Knapp, 
Leon C. Soule, Alfred W. Crosby, and Lester H. Rifkin appointed instructor; 
Frank J. Pegues and Foster Rhea Dulles on leave. University of Oklahoma: Wil- 
lam R. Vizzard, Jr., appointed assistant professor, Bernard Finn, instructor; 
Duane H. D. Roller and William H. Maehl on leave. Oklahoma State University: 
Donald B. Cooper appointed assistant professor. University of Oregon: Paul Holbo 
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promoted to assistant professor; Arnold Paul appointed visiting assistant professor; 
Val Lorwin and Gustave Alef on leave. 

Pennsylvania State University: Sanford H. Elwitt, John B. Frantz, William 
R. Johnson, Ronald W. Linker, and Robert E. Epler appointed instructor; Alex- 
ander Werth appointed distinguished visiting professor; Kent Forster on leave. 
University of Pittsburgh: Richard Hunt appointed assistant professor, Lionel Roth- 
krug, Richard Chu, and Carl Weiner, instructor; Leland Baldwin and Samuel C. 
Chu on leave. Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn: Harold I. Sharlin promoted to 
associate professor. Princeton University: Jerome Blum promoted to professor and 
named chairman of the department; William B. Catton promoted to assistant pro- 
fessor; Arno J. Mayer appointed associate professor, Daniel A. Baugh, Michael 
Gasster, Lawrence W. Levine, Lester K, Little, Walter M. Pintner, and Walter 
Struve, instructor, John Taylor, visiting lecturer for 1961-62; David D. Bien on 
leave; Dana G. Munro retired. University of Puerto Rico: Thomas Mathews 
named director of the Institute of Caribbean Studies. Purdue University: Walter 
O. Forster named head of the department. University of Rhode Island: Milton 
Klein appointed instructor. Rhode Island College: Norman H. Cooke appointed 
assistant professor, Young Park, instructor. University of Richmond: James A. 
Moncure promoted to associate professor; Joseph C. Robert appointed professor, 
Richard Barry Westin, instructor. University of Rochester: Mason Wade promoted 
to’ professor; Milton Berman appointed assistant professor, J. Alexis Fenton, visit- 
ing professor for 1961-62; Hayden V. White and John B. Christopher on leave. 
Rutgers University: Traian Stoianovich and Donald Weinstein promoted to asso- 
ciate professor; Richard McCormick on leave. Saint Louis University: Jasper W. 
Cross promoted to professor. School of Advanced International Studies, Johns Hop- 
kins University: Philip B. Taylor appointed associate professor. Smith College: Helen 
Stokes appointed instructor. University of South Carolina: Bradley D. Bargar and 
Richard H. Chowen promoted to associate professor, Jack M.“T'hompson, to assistant 
professor; Frederick O. Behrends appointed assistant professor, Avery O. Craven and 
J. Steven Watson, visiting professor. University of Southern California: Donald C. 
Cutter promoted to professor, Joseph Boskin, to assistant professor; Thomas W. 
Africa appointed assistant professor, Robert A. Wohl, instructor, William P. 
Vaughn, visiting instructor; Russell L. Caldwell and Donald C. Cutter on leave. 
Southern Illinois University: James M. Haas appointed assistant professor, Sidney 
L.. Cohen, instructor. University of Southwestern Louisiana: William H. Adams 
promoted to associate professor; Robert W. Brockway appointed assistant profes- 
sor, Craig A. Newton and Richard G. Neibeisel, instructor, John P. Wittenberg, 
temporary instructor; Sylvester J. Hemleben on leave. Stanford University: Gavin 
I. Langmuir promoted to associate professor, Rodney G. Minott, to acting assistant 
professor; Robert B. Armeson, Pierre H. Boulle, Margot Drekmeier, Thomas C. 
Kennedy, Richard F. Kuisel, Peter J. Larmour, Theodore K. Rabb, Richard L. 
Rapson, and Lawrence Walker appointed instructor, Peter Christoff, visiting pro- 
fessor; Claude A. Buss and Anatole G. Mazour on leave. Stanislaus State College: 
John E. Caswell promoted to professor and named dean of instruction. Department 
of State Historical Office: Leonard Gordon and Evans Gerakas appointed diplo- 
matic historians. University of Tennessee: Galen Broeker promoted to associate 
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professor; John E. Baird and Eva Mary Stone appointed instructor; Roland Dun- 
can on leave. University of Texas: Thomas F. McGann, J. Harry Bennett, and 
George G. Arnakis promoted to professor, Robert A. Divine and David D. Van 
Tassel, to associate professor; H. Wayne Morgan and James Chase appointed 
instructor, Thomas Perkins Abernethy, Wilfred H. Callcott, and Thomas R. 
Havins, visiting professor. Texas Technological College: David M. Vigness pro- 
moted to professor and named head of the department; Lawrence L. Graves and 
Thomas G. Manning promoted to professor; Van Mitchell Smith on leave. Tift 
College (Georgia): Carey T. Vinzant named Sam H. Frank Professor of History 
and chairman of the department, replacing Percy B. Caley, who is retiring. Van- 
derbilt University: Charles F. Delzell and Dewey W. Grantham promoted to pro- 
fessor, Frederick D. Schneider, to associate professor. Vassar College: Clyde Griffen 
promoted to assistant professor; Rhoda Rappaport appointed instructor, University 
of Vermont: Robert V. Daniels promoted to associate professor; Samuel Hand 
appointed instructor. Villanova University: Henry L. Rofinot named acting chair- 
man of the department, replacing Harold F. Hartmen, who was appointed associate 
dean of the college of arts and sciences; Hafeez Malik appointed assistant professor; 
Fred J. Khouri and Alexander Rudhart on leave. University of Virginia: David 
Underdown appointed associate professor, Everett U. Crosby, visiting assistant 
professor. Virginia Military Institute: James R. Connor on leave for two years 
to serve as assistant director of the Salzburg Seminar in American Studies. 
Wake Forest College: James Edwin Hendricks and Clarke W. Garrett appointed 
assistant professor, Richard C. Barnett, instructor. University of Washington: 
Gordon Griffiths named acting executive officer; Fred J. Levy and Frank R. 
Willis promoted to assistant professor; Jon M. Bridgman appointed assistant 
professor. Washington State University: G. A. Frykman promoted to associate 
professor and named assistant to the dean of the graduate school; Samuel €. Kinser 
promoted to assistant professor; Elmo R. Richardson appointed assistant professor, 
Edward M. Bennett and Frederick Dumin, instructor. Washington University (St. 
Louis): Richard W. Wade appointed professor, Solon Beinfeld, assistant professor; 
Dietrich Gerhard, Peter J. Coleman, and Peter T. Cominos on leave. Wayne State 
University: Edward Lurie and Finley Hooper promoted to associate professor; Lee 
Benson appointed associate professor, Hans Tutsch, visiting professor; Edward 
Lurie on leave. Wellesley College: Edward V. Gulick promoted to professor, Alice 
B. Colburn, to associate professor, Eugene L. Cox and Warren W. Wagar, to 
assistant professor; Laura Bornholdt appointed associate professor and named 
dean of the college; Dorothy Marshall appointed visiting lecturer; Alice B. Col- 
burn on leave. West Chester State College: Robert E. Carlson appointed professor. 
West Texas State College: Duane F. Guy and John K. Kahler promoted to assist- 
ant professor; Kirk Kite and Graham Shanks appointed instructor. University of 
Wichita: J. K. Sowards promoted to associate professor and named acting chair- 
man of the department; Ralph Lee Woodward, Jr., appointed assistant professor, 
Willard L. Hoing, instructor; Robert W. Frazer on leave. College of William and 
Mary: Bruce T. McCully promoted to professor, Ludwell H. Johnson, to associate 
professor; William L. Blackwell appointed assistant professor, Winthrop Jordan, 
instructor, Jack P. Greene, visiting associate professor; L. W. Towner on leave. 
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Williams College: Frederick Rudolph promoted to professor, Robert O. Collins, 
to lecturer; Arthur Zilversmit and Robert S. Fraser appointed instructor, Francis 
Oakley, lecturer. University of Wisconsin: Eugene P. Boardman, Philip D. Curtin, 
Rondo E. Cameron, and Theodore S. Hamerow promoted to professor; Joseph A. 
Ernst appointed instructor, William R. Hughes, acting instructor, College of 
Wooster: James Tague and Floyd Watts appointed instructor; Mrs. Ernest Os- 
good on leave. Yale University: Robert S. Lopez named Durfee Professor of His- 
tory; Leonard Krieger promoted to professor, Firuz Kazemzadeh and Robin W. 
Winks, to associate professor, Ivo J. Lederer, Lawrence W. Chisolm, Martin B. 
Duberman, and Harry A. Miskimin, to assistant professor; G. Gaddis Smith ap- 
pointed assistant professor, Brooks M. Kelley, Raymond F. Kierstead, Isabel F. 
Knight, Norman Pollack, and Calvin Woodard, instructor, Richard Lowitt and 
Elting E. Morison, visiting lecturer; William H. Dunham, Erwin R. Goodenough, 
Hajo Holborn, C. Vann Woodward, Harry J. Benda, Archibald S. Foord, Howard 
R. Lamar, Hartley Simpson, Ivo J. Lederer, Lawrence W. Chisolm, Martin B. 
Duberman, and Henry A. Turner, Jr., on leave; Ralph E. Turner retired. 


Recent DEATHS 


Sir Charles Kingsley Webster, who died in London on August 22, 1961, at the 
ape of seventy-five, was one of the most distinguished British historians of our time. 
His principal studies, The Congress of Vienna, 1814-1815 (1919), British Diplo- 
macy, 1813-1815 (1921), The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-1822 (1925), 
The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815 (1931), Britain and the Independ- 
ence of Latin America (1938), and The. Foreign Policy of Palmerston, 1830-1941 
(1951), are models of research and presentation, well known to students of diplo- 
matic history. At the time of his death he was engaged in completing a history of 
the RAF Bomber Command’s strategic offensive against Germany. His articles and 
essays on diplomatic subjects are too numerous to list. Webster held many academic 
posts at Aberysthwyth, Harvard, the London School of Economics, and elsewhere; 
he was a renowned lecturer and a hard driver of his students, many of whom he 
made into excellent historians. 

Webster was often employed by the British government on diplomatic mis- 
sions: at the Peace Conference of Paris in 1919 (of which he used to tell many 
diverting stories): at the British Library of Information in New York during the 
last war, at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference and at the San Francisco UNCIO 
Conference, at the Preparatory Commission and the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, and at UNESCO (twice). Although not trained in diplomacy, he - 
showed a considerable gift for it; his vast historical knowledge and experience 
prevented him from taking a stuffy national attitude, and he was adept at provid- 
ing compromises. In spite of his enjoyment of these “extra tours,” he remained de- 
voted to history as his life work. 

For some years after his retirement'as professor, Sir Charles was president of 
the British Academy, a society of distinguished scholars who have to be handled 
with finesse, and he did this very well. For some years he served as a member 
of the Bureau of the International Committee of Historical Sciences (he at- 
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tended every Congress from 1913 to 1960), where his wisdom always showed 
to great advantage. Owing to the sudden death of President Chabod shortly before 
the Eleventh Congress, Webster was called on to serve as acting president, and he 
presided over the formal sessions with that suavity and humor which the British, 
better than any other, exhibit on such occasions; at the same time, in the prosaic 
sessions devoted to historical papers, he showed himself a devastating critic of 
careless work or doubtful theses. He was an honorary member of the American 
Historical Ássociation. 

Those who knew Charles Webster found him a stimulating companion and a 
devoted friend. A delightful picture of him was presented by John Edwin Fagg in 
Some 20th Century Histortans (1961). Historical scholarship and Anglo-American 
relations will both be poorer for the passing of Sir Charles Webster. 


Wilbur Henry Siebert, professor emeritus of history at Ohio State University, 
where he began his teaching career in 1891, died September 2, at the age of 
ninety-five. His publications include The Underground Railroad from Slavery to 
Freedom (1898) and History of the Ohio State University (1920-59). As a re- 
sult of his achievements, he was elected as a fellow of the Royal Historical Society 
and of the Institut Historique et Heraldique. 


Clarence E. Carter, distinguished American historian and staff member of the 
National Archives, died September 11. Born in Jacksonville, Illinois, on February 
6, 1881, Dr. Carter received his doctor's degree from the University of Illinois in 
1908. From 1908 to 1931 he taught history, most of these years at Miami Uni- 
versity. His Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 1736-1744, won the American 
Historical Association's Justin Winsor Prize in 1908. With C. W. Alvord, he 
edited the two-volume Correspondence of General 'Gage and several other docu- 
mentary publications. 

In 1931 he began for the State Department his distinguished work as editor of 
the Territorial Papers of the United States, a publication authorized by an act of 
Congress. In 1950 the project was transferred to the National Archives, where Dr. 
Carter continued the task of finding, arranging, transcribing, and editing the 
Territorial Papers for publication. Twenty-five volumes of this monumental work 
now: document the federal administration of affairs in eleven territories. At the 
time of his death, Dr. Carter was engaged in seeing through the press the twenty- 
sixth volume, dealing with the Florida Territory, and in gathering material for 
Wisconsin and Iowa. 

Carter served as a president of both the Ohio Valley and the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Associations and was elected a fellow of the Royal Historical Society. 
He received honorary degrees from Illinois College, Bucknell University, and 
Miami University. 


Wesley Marsh Gewehr, professor emeritus of history at the University of Mary- 
land, died September 20, at the age of seventy-three. A native of Chicago, he 
received his B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees at the University of Chicago. His 
teaching career spanned nearly half a century and included professorships and 
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chairmanships at Denison University, American University, and the University of 
Maryland, from which he retired in 1958. A vigorous and inspiring teacher of both 
graduates and undergraduates, he was also a productive scholar. His Great Awaken- 
ing in Virginia, 1740-1790 (1930), was scheduled for its third printing at the time 
of the author's death. He was the coauthor with Ferdinand Schevill of 4 History 
of the Balkan Peninsula, and the author of The Rise of Nationalism in the Balkans, 
1800-1930. 


Wallace Everett Caldwell, well-known historian and Masonic leader, died in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, October ‚6. Receiving the Ph.D. degree from Colum- 
bia University in 1919, he taught at private academies in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, at Indiana University, and at Columbia University. Professor of ancient 
history at the University of North Carolina since 1921, he served as chairman of 
the department of history from 1951 to 1953. He was the author of The Ancient 
World, three other books, and numerous articles on ancient history. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR or THE ÁMERICAN HisTorRICAL Review: 


We thank Nevill Barbour for his gracious recommendation of Ordeal in Al- 
geria (AHR, LXVI [July 1961], 1030) as "the best general account that has yet 
appeared of events in Algeria since 1954." It is unfortunate that we did not have 
the opportunity to read the book he edited for Oxford University Press on the 
Maghrib until this last spring. Had we read that fine survey of Northwest Africa 
we surely would have avoided certain errors of fact and judgment in our brief in- 
troductory statement. 

Since he found all but the first ass pages "generally excellent," and the 
book is some 453 pages long, it is a bit disappointing to us that his review did 
not dwell more heavily on our development of the Algerian problem, our fears 
and hopes about its solution. We are aware, of course, of the conflicting statistics 
bearing upon population, casualties, refugees, and regrouped Moslems published 
by the various French and Algerian sources. We tried to make clear our aware- 
ness of this “numbers game” by such statements as the one on top of page thirteen 
which reads: “French sources tell us that approximately 9,000,000 Muslims, most 
of whom are of Berber origin with the remainder largely Arabic, cohabit Algeria 
with 1,200,000 Christian Europeans. . . . Algerian nationalist spokesmen place the 
Muslim population at 10,000,000 and mue Europeans, usually by not counting 
French armed forces, to 850,000 persons." We do not accept the French figures, 
or the Algerian figures, for that matter, as being absolutely accurate. And at this 
point there are no trustworty statistics since both sides are changing rapidly—the 
Algerian dying and birthing fast as a result of war and galloping population, and 
the European rather stable as to birthrate but high in migration figures. If we later 
used the nine million to one million thesis, we were always mentally including the 
French armed forces which have become, unfortunately, a semipermanent part 
of the Algerian scene. 
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We cannot work up a serious frown over the slight dissimilarity in our transla- 
tions of the word “Sahara,” nor do we feel that documents cannot be considered 
valuable because they contain mispelled names, We have seen many Algerian docu- 
ments of the revolutionary period, all in French, by the way, which list the names 
of ministers, army oflicers, and FLN personnel without a careful standardization 
of name spelling. We can think of about four spellings for Mohammed and the 
same number for Abdel Kadir. We rather share T. H. Lawrence's view on the 
matter of spelling of Arab names and feel that until the Algerians themselves worry 
about this that we cannot, at least too seriously. 

Our 14 per cent Jews (page 40) is obviously in error, and we thank him 
for calling 1t to our attention. The Jews total some 1.4 per cent of the whole popu- 
lation, and about 14 per cent of the European or non-Moslem population. 

Though he mentioned our largely French documentation, much of it comes 
from Algerian sources. In fact, French, not Arabic, is the language of the Algerian 
rebellion. We found orders in Arabic only at a quite low level. For instance, army 
orders from a lieutenant to his squad of men, or reports from one sector to an- 
other of the front. It might please Mr. Barbour to learn that the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Algerian Republic has a Centre de Documents under Dr. Pierre Chau- 
let at 23 Av. Bab Djedid in Tunis. Among some 200 books on the subject, or 
related ones, some go per cent are in French. Chaulet is anxious to receive books 
from the West bearing upon the Maghrib, Africa, and the Tiers Monde. Barbour's 
book on the Maghrib should most certainly be among them. 

' Tf another printing of Ordeal in Algeria should be forthcoming, we shall be 
certain to incorporate his valuable suggestions and corrections. Any favorable notice 
that the Algerian problem receives in this Western world, so conscious of France 
and NATO and so little conscious of the needs and growth of North Africa, 


seems to us to be as valuable as it is rare. 


Evanston, Illinois RICHARD AND Joan BRACE 


To THE Eorror or THE AMERICAN Historical Review: 


When a book is in general good, it is surely more than ever the duty of the 
reviewer to call attention to imperfections which, in his opinion, call for correc- 
tion. As to population statistics, accurate figures are of course impossible in the cir- 
cumstances of Algeria. It was, however, I believe, safe to estimate, at the time con- 
cerned, that the total population was between 9,500,000 and 10,000,000 and 
the non-Moslem population about 1,000,000, of whom some 150,000 were Jews, 
mostly established in the country for centuries, while only the remaining 850,000 
were of European descent. In addition, from 1956, there was a French army of 
some 350,000. These basic estimates did not seem to be made clear to the reader. 

Arabic names can indeed be transcribed in many different ways. Personally, in 
books intended for the general reader, I find it best to use the form which the 
owner of the name himself adopts, even if it is scientifically imperfect. “Boulabib” 
is however not a possible transcript of the Arabic original “Bouabid” but of a dif- 
ferent Arabic name, and I still think that a writer who is so careless over the name 
of one of the best-known personalities in North Africa, mentioned almost daily 
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in the French press, is likely to be careless also in the presentation of other matters. 
I still feel, too (and all the more for their defense of "Boulabib"), that the authors 
are more at home with French people than they are with Moslem Arabs. 


South Newington, Oxon, England NeviLL BARBOUR 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HisTorRICAL Review: 


I should like to comment on some of the points made by Professor Whitelock 
. in her review of my Land Tenure in Early England (AHR, LXVI [July 1961], 
1009). I should prefer to have avoided anything other than the simple exchange of 
arguments usual in scholarly controversy. Unfortunately the character of Dr. 
Whitelock's strictures makes this impossible. For the most part she does not argue. 
Instead she accuses me of error, supporting her accusations by comments so allusive 
that only a reader familiar with the texts in question could know what she would 
be at. I can only say here that I must plead guilty to no more than three of her 
accusations: a mistranslation of Bede which amounts to a misplaced apostrophe; 
the attribution of a passage in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to Archbishop Wulfstan; 
and a mistake involving BCS 847. None of these points makes any serious differ- 
ence to my thesis. For the rest, I venture to think that if my text is compared with 
the sources I shall be allowed to stand by what I said. But there are other features 
of Dr. Whitelock's review which call for comment. 

She confines her remarks almost wholly to some sections of the first three chap- 
ters of the book; she does not attempt to state the argument even of these chapters. 
In support of her allegations of my offensive and overweening tone, she quotes me 
as saying that my evidence is "fully, accurately, and impartially stated." I think the 
quotation is hers, not mine. Of the part of the book she chooses to notice, I actually 
wrote: "I do not wish to claim too much for my thesis. It cannot be called more 
than plausible, since the evidence is scanty.” She says I have misunderstood BCS 
332 “where Offa took objection to King Ecgberht's grant to Aldhun, not to 
Aldhun's grant to Canterbury.” I wrote: “Offa, at that time overlord of Kent, 
quashed this book ‘quasi non liceret Ecgberhto agros hereditarie jure scribere." " 
Where is the misunderstanding? I am supposed to have overlooked Ealdorman - 
ZElfred's prayer for a nearer male heir in my discussion of his will I am 
arguing at this point that Faldorman Ælfreď’s extant son, ZEthelwald, was 
illegitimate. For the sake of my thesis I could wish he were not, but I had to 
admit that Maitland, Stenton, and Dr. Whitelock were right. ZEthelwald was a 
bastard. The only novelty in my treatment of the question was that noticing Chad- 
wick had defended Athelwald’s legitimacy I thought his arguments were worth 
answering. Like my predecessors, with the exception of Dr. Whitelock herself, T 
ignored the Ealdorman's "prayer": perhaps we were not so sure as she seems to be 
of what he meant. Even if, however, we take it at its face value it only proves my 
point beyond question. Why then drag it in? She writes: "A serious error is his 
inclusion among the estates that made up the hundred of Oswaldslow of what he 
calls a grant of Bredon by Offa to Worcester, when it is a grant of land at three 
places not in Oswaldslow to the monastery at Bredon.” It is certain that an estate 


called Bredon formed part of Oswaldslow and had been held by the church of 
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Worcester before that liberty was created in 964. I looked for the early land book re- 
lating to Bredon and with inexcusable carelessness identified it as BCS 847 instead 
of referring to the traces of the lost charter recorded in Dr. Finberg's Early Char- 
ters of the West Midlands, number 208. I never said, or implied, that the places 
listed in BCS 847 formed part of Oswaldslow; what is more, the substitution of 
the correct reference in the text makes no difference to the argument. It was right 
of Dr. Whitelock to point out my mistake; it was unnecessary to aggravate it by 
misrepresentation. On the subject of mistakes, she does not mention that my 
book contains several serious criticisms of her own published work to which she 
makes no answer. 

I have engaged in this controversy with regret, the more so because I am 
deeply conscious of my debt to Dr. Whitelock's edition of the Anglo-Saxon Wills 
and her splendid collection, English Historical Documents, even if I must some- 
times disagree with her on particular points. It is sad when an honest, if inade- 
quate, attempt to discuss issues of great importance is dismissed so unjustly and 
some criticism of the “well-founded conclusions of sound scholars," that 1s, Dr. 
Whitelock and her friends, is equated with lèse majesté. 


University of Manchester Eric JoHN 


To rue Enrror or THE American HisTORICAL REVIEW: 


You have kindly allowed me to see Mr. John’s reply to my review. I wish to 
offer my sincere apologies for attributing to him in my first paragraph a claim 
which he had not made. My error arose in the process of cutting, and the words 
were part of a comment on his claim on page forty-nine that his thesis interprets 
the charters “more consistently and fully than its rivals.” I wish also to explain 
that in the short space allowed me it was impossible to do more than give a sample 
of the types of false assumptions and errors which vitiate his arguments. It would 
have required a long review to demonstrate why I am equally unconvinced by his 
arguments in the later part of the book, for example, by his attempt to prove a 
genuine base for BCS 1135 or by his rejection in Appendix II of the view that 
English royal diplomas were evidentiary documents. 

The three errors which he admits are of far greater consequence than he ap- 
pears to realize. We should have to revise the whole picture of Northumbrian so- 
ciety if Bede had said that famuli of the king’s thegns were setting up false monas- 
teries; Bede says famuli of the king, and “hangers-on” is not a legitimate render- 
ing of the term. Secondly, it is from the irrelevant charter (BCS 234 and 847) 
that Mr. John has taken the figure of 20 hides necessary for the neat sum on 
page 114, on which further arguments are based. There may be others besides 
myself who feel that his third error, the wrong attribution (page ninety-six) of an 
encomium on Edgar to the statesman Archbishop Wulfstan, is not negligible. 

Since Mr. John does not admit the justice of any of my other objections, one can 
only suppose that he considers it a legitimate procedure, when discussing the Was- 
singwell charter which is crucial for his argument, to fail to mention the clause on 
which the opposing view is chiefly based. I was fully aware that he quoted BCS 
332 correctly; my point is that his conclusion is not supported by this quotation. If 
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in regard to the Will of the Ealdorman Alfred he had noticed that the testator says, 
“If Almighty God ... shall grant me... that a nearer male heir shall be born to 
me," he could have dispensed with a long note on page sixteen; these are not the 
words of a man already blessed with a legitimate son. 

In a short review, I did not choose to take up space with defense of my own 
views. I did, however, reaffirm my belief that my interpretation of BCS 241 is the 
natural one. Mr. John offers no explanation of how the church of Worcester came 
to be in wrongful possession of the estates of a powerful king like /Ethelbald. It 
can hardly have usurped them. It is, therefore, a reasonable assumption that it 
held them by his gift, and that what Offa is calling in question is his predecessor's 
right to alienate them. Other criticisms of my views do not affect the main theme; 
but I may say that his note on page 102, on the provenance of the D version of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, does not state fully the evidence for York; nor does it 
seem likely to me that, if Archbishop Elfric’s gift to the king of a ship and equip- 
ment was part of his heriot (see note on page 125), he should refrain from 
mentioning at this point that a sum of money was necessary to complete his 
obligation. 

Mr. John’s book attacks the views of some sound scholars, past and present, 
whom I have never had the honor of numbering among my friends. I have no 
wish to defend untenable views, but merely to make a claim for the proper use of 
evidence. Mr. John suggests that a comparison with the sources will vindicate his 
use of them. I am content to leave it at that, for the purpose of my review was to 
direct scholars back to the sources of evidence. 


Cambridge University Donoruv WHITELOCK 


To rue EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisToricaL REVIEW: 


Mrs. Corinne L. Gilb’s call for gathering, weighing, and utilizing data about 
the historian’s bias and his personal and environmental background in her article, 
“Should We Learn More About Ourselves?” (AHR, LXVI [July 1961], 987-93), 
is most timely in my (biased) view. 

I have been fascinated by the bias reflected in the writings and activities of im- 
migrant or ethnic historical societies since I first tackled the problems of histo- 
riography in one of Dr. Thomas C: Cochran’s seminars at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The publications of these groups, organized on a national scale by 
Irish, Jews, Germans, Scotch-Irish, and others, obviously claim too much and dis- 
play extreme partiality toward historical “contributions” of members of their 
ethnic or religious group. In the long run, however, this antidefamation history 
was not only a needed corrective for the Anglo-Saxon view of United States 
history, but also reflected its own brand of history-as-ideology. 

I should like to see these filiopietistic texts, now usually slumbering i in the 
stacks, pages often uncut, used in the training of history teachers and historians 
because they exemplify so well the connection between the social and intellectual 
conditions which produced this history and the anxieties or ideologies of its back- 
ers and writers. 

My own studies of immigrant historical societies organized before 1910 suggest 
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that they were used as tools by leaders of ethnic groups attempting to build self- 
respect in the ethnic group, to influence social, religious, and political issues of the 
day, and to challenge professional, academic interpretations of American history. 

For instance, the carly work of the American Jewish Historical Society is 
largely an attempt to refute arguments, current in the immigration restrictionist 
controversy of the 1880’s and 1890's, that American Jews were "merely" im- 
migrants and had had no share in the formative, colonial period of the Republic. 
The American Irish Historical Society, as Professor Wittke has pointed out in his 
book on the Irish in America, for years neglected the Irish laborer in its writings 
because its leaders wished to show that Irishmen in America did not "wear red 
whiskers and carry hods." Its founding was part of a reaction, by New England 
and New York Irish leaders, to the anti-Catholic agitation of the early and middle 
1890's. Like writers for the Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, 
contributors to the Journals of the Irish society attacked the theories of such aca- 
demic, old-stock Protestant historians as Goldwin Smith, John W. Burgess, and 
others. 

I am still wrestling with the problem of the motivations of some important 
backers of the Scotch-Irish Society of America and its Proceedings. Much needed 
evidence seems to have been irretrievably lost, but what I have found provides a 
few thin clues to suggest that leaders of the Scotch-Irish Society were trying to 
differentiate between their Protestant group and the Catholic or Celtic Irish. 

Ethnically oriented American history should also be studied with an awareness 
of the European connections of its writers and promoters. Since a good reading 
knowledge of a language other than English is required for such researches, grad- 
uate students may be able to make meaningful use of the language competence 
which now so often is expended on the passing of an examination and then lies 
fallow. To what extent, for instance, may we see the institutionalized interest in 
the Scotch-Irish not only as a determined attempt to differentiate between Catholic 
and Protestant (“old” and “new”) immigrants, but also as a facet of the Home 
Rule for Ireland controversy then filling the columns of newspapers in England, 
Ireland, Canada, and the United States? Or to what extent was the interest of 
Swedish consuls in the earliest efforts to found Swedish-American historical so- 
cieties influenced by directives from Sweden to maintain the Swedish language and 
Swedish national feeling among Scandinavian immigrants in the United States? 

I have tried to indicate some of the opportunities opened up by Mrs. Gilb's call 
for probing the motives of groups and individuals promoting historical studies 
and determining their content and emphases. Work in progress by Professor David 
D. Van Tassel of the University of Texas (a history of the American Historical 
Association) and Mr. Walter Muir Whitehill of the Boston Athenzum (independ- 
ent historical societies) promises that we will soon have more studies of this kind. 

I think that despite obvious dangers lurking in this approach, studies of the 
personality traits, of the attitudes and value judgments of individuals, and of the 
influence of groups and institutions in shaping American historiography will re- 
veal many avenues for new interpretations and lend substance to the classroom 
and seminar study of historiography and the philosophy of history. 

Essex Community College Joun J. APPEL 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historical Review: 


Before undertaking an analysis of historians as a group such as Mrs. Gilb sug- 
gests, there should be an understanding, even if only a tentative one, of why such an 
analysis is being made. She suggests that it might be used in grappling “with the 
problem of attaining objectivity” or “as a first step toward a richer union of sci- 
entific study and human art.” If we accept either of these suggestions (or agree to 
some other), we should ask ourselves how the proposed analysis might contribute 
to the attainment of the end. Without settling the manner in which a contribution 
would be made, my own reaction woüld be that whatever it was it would be 
rather limited. | 

A simple statistical survey of the economic, ethnic, social, and religious back- 
ground of historians would give us only a superficial view of the composition of 
the profession. Undoubtedly certain imbalances would be revealed, but the effect 
of these imbalances on historiography in the United States could not be determined 
by such a survey. The questions which might be most revealing probably could 
not be handled in the survey. 

This suggests that psychological studies of "motivations, value judgments, per- 
sonality traits, attitudes, and working patterns of individual historians are per- 
haps needed." These factors will be of importance in determining the results of a 
given historian's work, but their importance is, I believe, individual. Even if a 
historian influences others (certainly a desirable situation), that influence eventually 
will be reflected in the work of the individuals so affected and thus may be con- 
sidered in the examination of their own judgments and attitudes. In considering 
these factors in relation to an individual's work, there are two areas for examina- 
tion: his writing and his teaching. In both of these areas the "objectivity" of the 
individual can be and is now judged without the aid of psychological studies, and 
it is far better that judgments are made in historical and scholarly terms rather 
than in psychological ones. ` 

Could individual analyses help to correct the lack of total objectivity? Ob- 
viously there are individuals who operate from predetermined theses and use 
sources and facts as a potter would use clay. They are aware of what they are do- 
` ing and so would not be the wiser. Others are completely honest in believing in 
their objectivity, and they may well be correct. New evidence, not self-analysis, 
would seem to be the proper way to make them more objective if that is necessary. 

I have been arguing from the premise that the importance of the factors which 
would be examined in a psychological study is individual. I believe this is so be- 
cause the problem of attaining objectivity is an individual one. In fact I would 
prefer to regard the problem as one of intellectual honesty. The adage "Know 
thyself” is certainly valid, but for historians as individuals, not as a group. The 
relationship between historians is basically educative, both in terms of intellectual 
stimulation and in terms of methodological instruction. The former, again, is an 
individual matter; in so far as the latter is a group matter, the type of analysis 
which would be of greatest value apparently has been done, at least in part—here 
I refer to the volume, The Education of Historians in the United States. 


Western Maryland College WiLLiam J. McGiLi, Jr. 
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To ree EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historical Review: 


When I began to read Mrs. Gilb’s article in the July 1961 issue of the Review, 
its provocative title led me to expect another attempt at the nature of history itself, 
and how it conditions the attitudes of those who call themselves historians, such as 
“Clio and other essays.” 

I enjoy such efforts. I was preparing to enjoy this one when I was brought up 
short by the suggestion that “the economic, ethnic, social, and religious back- 
grounds of... those who teach and write history” may conceivably “condition” 
their interpretation of it. By "the writing of history" Mrs. Gilb means, of course, 
the production of monographs, supermonographs ("standard works"), and bread- 
and-butter textbooks. The credit of writing a history belongs almost exclusively to 
amateurs like Thucydides, Gibbon, and Winston Churchill. The distinction is im- 
portant, for surely the "backgrounds" of such gentry have been subjected to the 
most searching analysis. So we professionals must now undergo a like inquisition? 
Very well, it must be done. I blush that Mrs. Gilb should have been the first to 
propose so obvious and so just an undertaking. 

Before I resign myself to the deadly questionnaire, however, I take heart from 
her remark that there are “limitations to the insights that can be derived from 
survey research." Perhaps, she suggests, the testimony of "individual historians" 
should be heard. I proffer my testimony in the form of a caveat, as Toynbee would 
say. 

“Too little is known in empirical terms," says Mrs. Gilb, "about those who pro- 
fess history . . . and what influences condition their views." Now “empirical” 
means "relying on experience," whatever other sense it may include. What, out of 
the experience of every one who professes to be a historian, bears on the point 
raised by Mrs. Gilb? Two things. Two very big things: the spell of the past and 
a dedication to the truth. 

Historians practice a discipline which is absolutely unique in that it has been, 
for over 2,400 years, a specific literary art form. But for Ranke, who worked only 
a century ago, it would never have become a discipline at all. The long history of 
history, stretching back to the Father of History who gave us our very name, has 
made it inevitable that everyone who claims this name shall have been enraptured 
by the past. The great Thucydides, though he claimed it was otherwise with him 
("Former ages were not great in their wars nor anything else"), could hardly have 
hoped that his work would be "a possession forever" if posterity should confine 
their interest to the contemporary. Pace Thucydides, he has long since become an 
"ancient." 'The spell of the past is upon us as historians, and this 1s an almost in- 
fallible sign by which we may be recognized. The spell of the past fashioned Toyn- 
bee, as it did Gibbon and Ranke before him. Why do those of us who most 
savagely criticize Toynbee nevertheless bow down, if not grovel, before his vast 
erudition? This erudition is manifestly of the past. It never even occurs to a his- 
torian that such erudition may be useless. In fact the more remote and exotic 
the era in which Toynbee displays his learning, the more we admire it. We | 
take the past seriously, and we are about the only schoolmen left who do. 

It is the undying contribution of Ranke that he dedicated historians to the 
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truth. G. P. Gooch reminds us that: “in one of the precious fragments dictated in 
old age Ranke declared that his discovery of the difference in the portraits of Louis 
XJ and Charles The Bold in ‘Quentin Durward’ and in Commines constituted an 
epoch in his life. ‘I found by comparison [said Ranke] that the truth was more 
interesting and beautiful than the romance.” What historian does not feel the 
same whenever he reads almost any “historical” novel, or sees a “costume” movie? 
It was, in Ranke's testimony, this simple bias in favor of the truth, which would 
have delighted Socrates, that has sent several generations of historians burrowing 
into musty archives. We have accepted Ranke's dictum as binding, whatever else 
we do: we must elicit, at least, "how things actually were." 

“What 1s truth? said jesting Pilate, and would not say for an answer" (Bacon, 
Of Truth). So Bacon drove home the point of a climactic incident in the Gospel 
narrative. Twentieth-century relativism offers a formidably reasoned justification 
of this ingenuous human sales resistance to truth, Historians have been able to 
live very well with relativism and have been merry relativists themselves, so long 
as interpretation alone was involved. Other students of society have let the past 
pretty strictly alone, so the integrity of the data was not affected. Then Toynbee, 
one of their own number, came forth with formulas and patterns which he 
claimed to deduce “empirically” from historical evidence. Toynbee’s patterns 
seemed to change the data themselves, or to warp them out of recognition. 
The angry reaction of his fellow historians has seemed to focus on the patterns, 
which they have with few exceptions proclaimed absurd. But the very heat of their 
criticism has indicated that something more was troubling them. 

This something more is very clearly displayed by Pieter Geyl, especially when 
we compare his reaction with two reactions from nonhistorians that Toynbee has 
evoked. One comes from the sociologist Pitirim Sorokin, who wrote and published 
his Soctal and Cultural Dynamics at the same time that Toynbee was bringing out 
the first six volumes of A Study of History. Sorokin, who wrote one of the earliest 
reviews of Toynbee’s work, acclaimed him as a man of genius who had gone 
totally wrong because he had not used the ideational-idealistic-sensate formula of 
Social and Cultural Dynamics. More recently the genial humanist Edward Fiess 
has decided to treat Toynbee as a “poet.” It is patent that none of this foolishness 
bothers Toynbee. But Geyl, bis most persistent and savage critic, is a historian, 
and he really gets under Toynbee’s skin: 


- The Study of History is no history .... [Toynbee] may know more of history than 
I ever shall, but he is no historian. He'is a prophet. 


There has never been any love lost between prophets and historians . . . . [His- 
torians] would not care if he wrote as a prophet, but they feel that the best traditions 
of their profession are insulted when the prophet poses as a historian. 


The possibility that Toynbee may have been so altering and distorting the 
data as to put Walter Scott into competition with Ranke concerns neither Sorokin 
nor Fiess. But Geyl 1s a historian, and he is very deeply concerned. What is more, 
he knows, despite what he says in the passage I have just cited, that T'oynbee is very 
much a historian. Geyl really means, then, that Toynbee is an apostate. For a 
historian, what can such a charge signify but apostasy to the truth? 
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In his Reconsiderations, published early in 1961 and generously incorporated 
into the Study as Volume XII, Toynbee has purged himself of this charge. He has 
made an exhaustive analysis of every scrap of criticism of his work that he could 
discover; he speaks throughout with exceptional calm; and he has modified his 
views in a considerable number of instances. If he can master a justified indigna- 
tion that such action on his part seems to have been required, I should be privileged 
to serve as his “oath-helper.” It is, indeed, greatly to be deplored that for nearly 
a generation Toynbee’s fellow historians have seemed to pitch their objections on 
the alleged absurdity of his patterns. In a terse three-paragraph “Comment” on the 
reviews by Geyl and Fiess, Toynbee expostulated: “I am trying to use our knowl- 
edge of history as a telescope-lens for taking a look at the universe as a whole. I 
do not see why one should not use historical knowledge in this way.” Why not 
indeed? What those of his critics who were historians have really meant to say was 
that they were uncertain that Toynbee was dedicated to the truth. It was difficult 
to put the matter this bluntly, but it would have been better if someone had con- 
trived to say it a long time ago. Toynbee, at least, would not still be puzzled, as he 
professes himself to be, by the “emotional” character of the reaction he has inspired 
in his fellow historians. He wonders whether it is because he has impugned the 
“element of uniqueness in history.” This guess is wide of the mark, but perhaps 
it is within shouting distance. For there can be infinite relativity of interpretation 
of facts, but once there is relativity about “how things actually were,” we historians 
are out of business. With this view, I think, Toynbee’s Reconsiderations have 
shown him to be in full accord. Had we told him what was bothering us, I think 
he would have reassured us long ago. 

I hope that Mrs. Gilb’s questionnaire will be sent to Toynbee and to Geyl, as 
well as to historians in this country. Doubtless their backgrounds will be found to 
differ, and mine most markedly, perhaps, from each of theirs (though I warrant 
that a response from Sorokin would reveal the most spectacular deviation). The 
survey is not likely to reveal the spell of the past nor our dedication to the truth. 
But by these tokens, I think, you can tell us anywhere. 


University of Louisville SHERWOOD WARWICK 


To THe EDITOR OR THE AMERICAN HistoricaL Review: 


In Mrs. Gilb’s broad approach to the question, “Should We Learn More About 
Ourselves?” it appears that she makes no proposal as to where we may begin to 
obtain even meager information while long-term more enlightening studies are 
being undertaken. 

Despite the limitation of surveys, a series of them undertaken for the purpose 
of learning the criteria used for the selection of materials could reveal rather con- 
vincingly some of the pressures and influences that affect us. Development of 
criteria comes from one’s environment and training. Knowledge of the criteria 
used by a sufficiently large number of both historians as they engage in research, 
writing, and lecturing and of the editorial staff of publishers of histories as they 
accept or reject manuscripts will, therefore, give much information on interpreta- 
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Distincuve Traits of Western Civilization: - | 
Through the Eyes of Western Historians 


Gaartaro Masur?* . 


ISTORICAL consciousness is a late flower of Western civilization. 

If we accept Johan Huizinga’s definition. of history as "the intelligible 

form in which a culture accounts for its past," we may conclude that our 
present historical consciousness is the form in which’ we render the account 
of our own civilization? The survival of this form will, to a large extent, 
depend on the survival of our own civilization. In any case, there can be little 
doubt that this historical consciousness is one method of self-understanding, 
and perhaps the ‘most significant one that the Occidental world has developed. 
It follows that historical = philosophical interpretations of Western civi- 


* Mr. Masur, who is fated ET intellectual history and Latin American history, is a 
at Sweet Briar College. H wrote Prophets of Yesterday: Studies in European Culture, 
1890-1914 (New York, 1061) 7 'This paper was presented, in slightly different form, at the meet- 
ing of the American Historical Association, December 28, 1960. - 
1 Johan Huizinga, Geschichte und Kultur, Gesammelte Aufsätze (Stuttgart, 1954), 106. 
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lization are so many attempts to define the means and aims of Western man. 
A scrutiny of these aims and means by alien eyes may come to very different 
and even opposite evaluations. 

One can hardly speak of a “history of Western civilization" prior to the 
eighteenth century. Only with Voltaire, Turgot, Condorcet, and Herder, do 
we come across the attempt to write universal history as the story of civiliza- 
tion. These first philosophies of history were the result of the great crisis 
that shook the European mind at the turn from the seventeenth to the eigh- 
teenth century, so brilliantly described by Paul Hazard. This crisis acceler- 
ated the process of secularization which was well on its way since the days 
of the Renaissance. However, even these attempts still show traces, and per- 
haps more than traces, of the Christian pattern of thought that preceded them. 

Voltaire's Essat sur l'esprit et les moeurs des nations has a definite polemic 
directed against Bossuet's Discours sur l'histoire universelle and was written 
to replace the Christian version of history by an enlightened one. As in most 
controversies, however, the hostility shown to the opponent was in reality a 
tribute and a compliment. The philosophy of history of the Enlightenment 
is unthinkable without the Christian scheme of historical reckoning. 

There were two basic ideas which Christian thought introduced into 
historical thinking: the history of humanity in terms of a unity of purpose 
was contemplated, and every event in time fitted into the whole and was 
meaningful in relation to the significant order in the evolution of mankind.” 
That this meaning was a supranatural one, that it could be explained only 
in theological terms, did not detract from its significance; rather the opposite. 
History was Heilsgeschichte; it had a messianic goal and an eschatological 
structure. Both have influenced modern thought to an immeasurable degree. 
The Church fathers had promulgated ideas that embraced the course of hu- 
man events in time; Clement spoke of the education of the human race; 
Tertullian advanced the theory that the successive stages in the evolution of 
mankind correspond to the ages of man, while Cyprian interpreted history 
according to the six days of creation. One hears the reverberations of these 
conceptions in Giovanni Vico, Gotthold Lessing, Johann Gottfried von Her- 
der, Oswald Spengler, and even in Arnold Toynbee. The Augustinian divi- 
sion of the world into Civitas Dei and Civitas Terrena laid the foundation 
for the contrast between light and darkness, between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion, that the Enlightenment established? 


" 2 Hans Freyer, "Die uu der weltgeschichtlichen Betrachtung,” Propylden Weltgeschichte 
(11 vols., Berlin, 1929), I, 3-28; Julius Kaerst, “Studien zur Entwicklung der universalge- 
schichtlichen Anschauung,” Historische Zeitschrift, CVI a... CXI (1913). 

8 Freyer, "Systeme der weltgeschichtlichen Betrachtung,” 1 
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Perhaps even more influential were the speculations of Joachim de Floris, 
who saw the epochs of humanity as repeating the divine persons of the 
Trinity and who prophesied the advancement of mankind from the age of 
the Father and the Son to a state of love and perfection, that is, the reign of 
the Holy Ghost. The channels by means of which these ideas survived are 
still quite unexplored, but they were undoubtedly open to G. W. F. Hegel 
and his dialectic triad, to Auguste Comte, and even to Russian thinkers like 
Fédor Dostoevski and Sergei Soloviev. And who could fail to note that all of 
the Marxian prophecies are colored by the expectation of a mankind nearing 
the millennium? 

More than to such palpable influences, Western historical thought owes 
its most basic assumption to the Christian tradition, namely that the meaning 
of history is one, that it cannot be manifold, but must be single and unique. 
From Voltaire to Hegel, Comte, and Max Weber, philosopher-historians 
have endeavored to find this single purpose of Western civilization and 
have tried to define it. Hence the classic interpretation of Western civiliza- 
tion is characterized by the belief that the meaning of history is most clearly 
revealed in the end stage of Occidental culture and ultimately identical with 
it. Whenever the Oriental civilizations are included in the picture of world 
history, there is present a negative intention, namely, to show why these 
civilizations failed to develop at the rapid pace of the European. Voltaire and 
Weber are examples of this tendency. Or, again, the intention is to support 
the assumption that their retarded evolution would be overcome in the full- 
ness of time, as Karl Marx predicted. 'The underlying idea, then, is a con- 
cept of the oneness of history, and, as J. L. Talmon says, “of universal con- 
cord at the end of days.” This does not necessarily imply that all the accents 
are positive or messianic, but it does mean that history becomes identical 
with Western history, that the distinctive traits of Western civilization be- 
come the goal of human development. This attitude is most clearly expressed 
in Hans Freyer's latest volume, Weltgeschichte Europas I am, of course, 
aware that this Europocentric approach owes much of its strength and con- 
viction to the dynamic expansion of the European nations into the far 
corners of the world and the consequent destruction of the autochthonous 
civilizations that they found in their path. Even so, the fact remains that 
the historical interpretations which accompanied or followed this expansion 
are deeply indebted to the Christian pattern of historical thought. 

On the other hand, it would be puerile to deny that the eighteenth-cen- 

* Karl Löwith, Meaning in History (Chicago, en 145; Konrad Burdach, Rienzo und 
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tury, historiography which concerned itself with the interpretation of Western 
civilization is marked by a definite opposition to Christian tradition and that 
it constitutes a break with many of the values that had until then governed 
the writing of world history. Voltaire speaks with derision of Bossuet's 
“prétendue Histoire Universelle qui n'est que celle de quatre ou cinq peuples.”* 
He wanted to prove that civilization was in reality much older than the 
Christian chronology admitted and encompassed nations never mentioned in 
Hebrew-Christian narration. Although his firsthand knowledge of these 
people was limited, his enthusiasm ranged widely.’ He applauded Confucius; 

he looked upon India with approval; he chanted the praises of Mohammed to 
the point that it was rumored in Paris that Voltaire would soon be en route 
to Constantinople to attend his own circumcision.? Instead of directing his 
interests toward the salvation of mankind, Voltaire wanted to write history 
"en vrai politique et en vrai philosophe," which really meant a history of 
the human mind, of human society, and of human culture. 

But Voltaire's execution fell short of his grand intentions. 'The narrowness 
of the Christian perspective had been overcome, but it had not been supplanted 
by an integrated historical view. Voltaire's mind hovers over the historical 
globe like a balloon (if I may use an expression of Goethe's); he is driven up 
on currents of enlightened optimism and then pulled down by surges of 
skeptical pessimism.? Instead of the empires into which Bossuet divides his 
account, Voltaire lists four great periods of cultural achievements: Periclean 
Athens, Augustinian Rome, the Italy of the Medici, and France under Louis 
XIV. The advancement of civilization during these four epochs cancels the 
periodic intolerance and barbarism of the Dark Ages. Voltaire harbors little 
doubt that Western Europe had done more for the triumph of science and 
progress than the rest of mankind. La ratson cultivée is the organizing center 
of the historical picture that he paints, a picture reflecting the tastes and 
prejudices of the educated French bourgeoisie of the eighteenth century.” 
But world history, even Occidental history, by no means offers a panorama 
where every prospect pleases and only priests are vile. It is, instead, a chain 
of barren mountains interrupted by a few fertile valleys of cultural bloom. 


87. H. Brumfitt, Voltaire, Historian (Oxford, Eng., 1958), 32. 

TF, M. A. de Voltaire, Oeuvres complètes (52 vols., Paris, 1877), XI, XII, Essai sur les 
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It was only in the next generation that French thinkers brought Voltaire's 
contradictory suggestions into a cohesive tableau. 

Turgot and Condorcet amalgamated Voltaire's universal outlook with 
Locke’s idea of the perfectibility of man, thus making the idea of progress the 
ultimate goal of civilization. 'The belief in universal progress was, of course, 
an a priori thought projected into the mass of historical data that had been 
lying in wait for the hands of just such master builders. Turgot’s two great 
addresses pertaining to the progress of the human mind describe history as a 
fabric woven from passion and reason. The formation of states, the inter- 
mingling of races, the intercourse and commerce of nations are so many 
necessary steps in the great march of history during which the human mind 
advances toward its goal. As early as 1750, he sketched the law and rhythm 
that this development reveals; this was the famous law of the three stages on 
which Comte was later to build." 

Condorcet's Esquisse d'un tableau historique des progrès de l'esprit hu- 
maine elaborates on the pattern set by Turgot. With a naiveté quite touching 
in the twentieth century, he affirms: "La perfectibilité est réellement indé- 
finie." Are these men, however, pertinent to our quest? We must admit that 
they are, because their view of the human mind is in reality a portrait of 
Western civilization thrown back from the looking glass of scientific pro- 
gress. The final achievement to be found in this way of thinking is the philos- 
ophy of Comte.!? Its famous description of universal history from the view- 
point of the law of the three stages, the theological, the metaphysical, and the 
scientific or positive, remains extraordinary through its grasp of pertinent 
details and its skill in generalizations. But, once more, the explanation is 
confined to Western Europe and the white race. The influence of Comte's 
thinking on the interpretation of world history cannot be made clear in the 
limits of this paper. It goes far beyond the confines of the positivistic school. 
It blended easily with the teaching of Darwinism and social Darwinism, as 
may be seen in Henry Buckle, Herbert Spencer, or Sir Henry Maine. Perhaps 
its most representative example is H. G. Wells's An Outline of History, which 
traces progress from the origins of life directly into the palace of tlíe League 
of Nations. 

Paralleling these attempts of Anglo-French rationalism to define the mean- 
ing of Western civilization by the watchwords of progress, science, and the 


11A, R. 5 Turgot, Oeuvres (2 vols, Paris, 1844), "Plan de deux discours sur l'histoire 
universelle," TP rds Kurt Breysig, Die Meister der entwickelnden Geschichtsschreibung 
(Breslau, 1936), 86-92. 
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rule of reason, run the interpretations offered by German philosophers such 
as Lessing, Immanuel Kant, and Herder. In all of them the Christian legacy 
with definite Protestant overtones is stronger, and consequently the eschato- 
logical emphasis greater, than in Voltaire or 'Turgot. Lessing renewed the hope 
for the education of the human race, and Kant sketched a program of world 
history as the formation of a civil society based on legal foundations with a 
cosmopolitan range. 

Of the three figures mentioned above, Herder was the one most deeply 
attracted by the problems of historicism. The questions of the genesis of the 
historical world, its relation to God and nature, were enigmas which he tried 
to solve in ever-renewed attempts. He was the first to understand that every 
nation, every age, holds the center of its happiness within itself and that the 
assignment of the historian must be to re-experience this happiness through an 
act of loving sympathy. I£ he was not altogether successful in revising Vol- 
taire's philosophy of history and in replacing it by one of his own making, at 
least he may claim to have been a pioneer in this virgin territory. His uni- 
versal sympathy moved him to call attention to the manifestations of primi- 
tive civilizations, but when he finally undertook the writing of universal 
history in his Ideas to a Philosophy of History, he once more identified the 
history of the West with that of the world. For him the goal of mankind was 
not progress but humanity, a criterion at the same time wider and more 
nebulous"than that used by his predecessors.** Humanity is the source of 
history and its goal. "The education of man on earth has been left to himself 
by the Godhead." 'The formation of humanity is the divine purpose of history, 
but one that has been entrusted to us. This idea is at once an aim and a prin- 
ciple of selection for the historian, but it is lacking in clarity, and Kant was 
right to criticize Herder for failing to demonstrate a well-defined purpose. 
There is considerable confusion of principles in Herder's work, and an equal 
amount of contradictory prophecies. He found it possible to predict that 
“everything in Europe indicates the slow extinction of national character" 
and in the same breath announce the awakening of the Slavic people. 

Benedetto Croce has called the historical thinking of the eighteenth 
century a profane theology; German thought in the age of Goethe has like- 
wise been defined as historical theology. It discloses a bewildering array 


18 Meinecke, Entstehung des Historismus, 289 ff.; Freyer, Systeme der weltgeschichtlichen 
Betrachtung, 16. 
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of historical speculation which cannot be presented at this time. Some ideas, 
however, stand out in clear relief. Perhaps the most interesting is the attempt, 
common to most German thinkers, to summarize the meaning of Western 
civilization in the figure of Prometheus. From Goethe to Johann Fichte, 
Friedrich von Schelling, Joseph von Görres, Friedrich Schlegel, and Ranke, 
we find this symbol occupying a central position in historical thought. In 
mythical form it proffers an understanding of Occidental civilization, both 
past and future. Prometheus Unbound incarnates the return of mankind to 
itself. Karl Marx, who called Prometheus the most venerable saint in the 
calendar of humanity, adhered to the same idea of an alienated mankind 
which would return to its true self along the road of revolution.** Hence, in 
German thought we will not be surprised to find world history once more 
identified with Western civilization. “The most eminent place of human 
culture and of national history is the Asiatic-European hemisphere," said 
Friedrich Schlegel." His friend, Novalis (Friedrich von Hardenberg), drew 
the circle still closer by identifying Europe with Christendom. 

Many of the ideas of this generation appear to the reader of today as 
philosophical bubbles, not without charm, but inconsequential even if held 
within the realm of ideas. No one, however, would venture to say this of 
Hegel. He shared in many of the elements of historical theology, but he also 
succeeded in forging them into the props and buttresses of an imposing in- 
tellectual architecture. His Lectures on the Philosophy of History refnains one 
of the most impressive self-interpretations of Western man. 

“The truth," says Hegel, “is the whole,” but the whole is only the essence 
completed through and in its development. "The only thought which philos- 
ophy brings with it to the contemplation of history is the simple concept of 
Reason; that Reason is the sovereign of the world; .. . the history of the 
world, therefore, presents us with a rational process." !? Reason is substance 
as well as infinite power, its own infinite material underlying all the natural 
and spiritual life which it originates. Reason is not so powerless that it can 
produce only the ideal, a mere intention; beyond this, it has power over the 
infinite complexity of things, their essence and their truth.!? Universal his- 
tory belongs to the realm of the spirit. 'The ultimate design of the world 
must be perceived, and it must be acknowledged that this design has been 


16 Heinrich Popitz, Der entfremdete Mensch (Basel, 1953); Isaiah Berlin, Karl Marx (New 
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realized in world history. By equating the absolute mind with absolute free- 
dom, Hegel established a discernible goal for humanity, namely liberty, and 
defined world history as “the progress of the consciousness of freedom."^? 

This definition serves a twofold purpose. It sets a goal for humanity in 
general and at the same time expounds the specific traits of Western civili- 
zation. Hegel maintained that the concept of life as a phoenix which pre- 
pares its own funeral pyre only to rise anew from the ashes is Oriental. Oc- 
cidental man, to the contrary, does not return to the same form; he comes 
forth "exalted and glorified" with each successive phase. For the West, his- 
tory has an irreversible direction and an unshakable goal?! 

It has often been observed with what skill Hegel integrated the contri- 
butions of national spirits (Volksgeister) in the great gait of history. History 
begins in the East, but Orientals have not attained to the knowledge that man 
as such is free. They know only that one individual is free. The Greeks and 
Romans, among whom the consciousness of freedom first arose, knew only 
that some are free. 'The German nations under the influence of Christianity 
were the first to reach the consciousness that man as man is free. "We know 
that all men absolutely (man as man) are free.”™ 

It would seem obvious that such a world view has its limitations. Just as 
Hegel used the Orient as a backdrop for his drama, so does he revert to 
ambiguities when the curtain rises on the final scene, the scene that must 
follow the apotheosis of the Absolute Mind. How can history proceed once 
the Absolute has been reached? There are some pages of astonishing fore- 
sight regarding Russia and America in his PAslosophy of History, but both 
countries loom like dark mountains on the horizon of a landscape that is 
otherwise brilliant and full of promise. 

Yet, I confess that, for me, Hegel’s interpretation remains the classical 
expression of the liberal Protestant view. Its counterpart in France is Guizot's 
History of Civilization, but the latter does not have the same force of construc- 
tion. Hegel's influence goes far beyond the limits of the age of restoration. 
One is inclined to speculate on how Lord Acton's projected History of Liberty 
would have compared with Hegel’s lectures had Lord Acton ever under- 
taken its execution. Croce's History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century is 
in reality a variation on the Hegelian theme, that is, that the goal of history 
is the progress of the consciousness of liberty. And if we limit ourselves to a 
strictly positivistic viewpoint, we must admit that Hegel defined at least one 

20 Ibid., 19-20. 
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of the outstanding Western traits. As sober a thinker as Otto Hintze said 
that the representative system of government is typically European.” 

The impact of Hegelian thought on the nineteenth century has become 
most clearly manifest through the teaching of Karl Marx. Before we turn 
our attention to Marx, however, it might be worth while to focus briefly on 
the generation of historians and philosophers who continued the tradition of 
German idealism. Ernst von Lasaulx had considerable influence on Lord 
Acton, but is remembered chiefly because Jacob Burckhardt made him the 
target of his ire. But Burckhardt failed to see some of the fertile ideas that 
Lasaulx expounded. For Lasaulx humanity was an organism that con- 
tinues to grow until all human potentialities have been realized. There are 
brilliant intuitions in his Essay of a Philosophy of History, such as the obser- 
vation on the contemporaneity of Christ, Zarathustra, Buddha, and Confucius, 
an observation on which Karl Jaspers has based his recent attempt to esta- 
blish an axial period in world history which has served as a matrix for all 
future cultural development of mankind.” 

Lasaulx’s achievements were overshadowed, however, by the much greater 
ones of Ranke. With Ranke a new element entered the historical endeavor. 
The famous remark that he only wished to tell “what really happened” 
points to a new standard of critical analysis as the touchstone for historical 
interpretation. If the demand for such factual evidence did not make a philos- 
ophy of history altogether impossible, it exacted empirical observation as the 
foundation on which to base broad general principles. Since then universal 
history has tended to degenerate into a collection of individual narra- 
tives, loosely united by political, sociological, or even geographical principles, 
or it has presented its organizing ideas as the result of positivistic research, 
even where it is only another preconceived approach in empirical disguise, as is 
the case with Toynbee. Ranke himself was far from being a positivist, and the 
motivating force behind his indefatigable research was not purely scientific, 
but religious and philosophical.”® Luther, Fichte, Goethe, Schelling, and 
Hegel exercised a profound influence on his mind. “God,” he wrote in 1820, 
“lives, and is recognized in all history.” He tried on his part to reveal the 

28 Francois Guizot, Histoire de la civilisation en Europe (Paris, 1894); Lord John Acton, 
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meaning of the “sacred hieroglyphics” and to tell “the saga of world his- 
tory.” 78 

. His problem was of a very special nature. He rejected the idea of progress 
as a yardstick by which to measure the past and insisted that all epochs are 
"immediate to God." On the other hand, he sensed a purpose behind the 
surface of events. The result is paradoxical and may best be defined as tele- 
ology without a telos. He shied away from ironclad definitions in the man- 
ner of Hegel, yet he refused to admit that history was nothing but the result 
of chance forces casually floating hither and thither. “World history does not 
present such a chaotic tumult, such a warring and planless succession of 
states and peoples as appears at first sight. Nor is the often dubious advance- 
ment of civilization its only significance. 'There are forces, and indeed spiri- 
tual, life-giving, creative forces, nay life itself, and there are moral energies 
whose development we see. They cannot be defined or put in abstract terms, 
but one can behold them and observe them.” *? 

If we ask for à more concrete answer, we are referred to the spirit of the 
Latin and Teutonic nations, to the "guardian spirit of Europe,” whom Ranke 
frequently calls the "genius of the Occident." 'To him this genius was ap- 
parent in the Protestant Reformation as well as in the policy of the Roman 
popes, in the fight between Parliament and crown as well as in the military 
adventures of Frederick the Great. He perceived in the European system of 
states a tendency to guarantee the freedom of the whole while assuring the 
separate existence of every individual state. One might say that for Ranke 
world history was the progress of the consciousness of liberty, with a differ- 
ence: Ranke looked at states rather than at man.*® 

These optimistic overtones did not vanish from his latest writings. One 
year after the Congress of Berlin, he described the genius of the Occident in 
the following words: "It is the spirit that transforms peoples into organized 
armies, builds roads, digs canals, covers the oceans with fleets and transforms 
them into possessions and fills the distant continents with colonies. It explores 
the depths of nature through exact research, takes possession of all fields of 
knowledge. . . . Irresistibly, in many guises, unassailable, armed with weapons 
and science, the spirit of the Occident subdues the world."?? Although Ranke 
took great ‘pains to assert that universal history embraces humanity in its 
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totality, it would seem clear that he, too, placed the emphasis on the Occident, 
the imperialistic Occident at that, whose development brings forth the idea 
of freedom through contrast and competition. 

The generation following Ranke was not so sure of the destination of 
Western civilization. Neither Tocqueville, nor Burckhardt, nor Dilthey, 
tried to define the distinctive traits of Western civilization. Tocqueville asks 
in his introduction to Democracy in America, “Ow allons nous donc?" He 
finds the answer in the gradual development of equality. For him it is a 
providential fact, possessing all the characteristics of a divine decree; it is 
universal, it is durable, it constantly eludes all human interference.*% But 
Tocqueville was more concerned with the future of Western civilization 
than with characterizing its distinctive traits in the past. 

From Dilthey's writings one could glean a picture of the Western mind, 
but it would be a fragmentary one. Though he declared that universal his- 
tory, in so far as it was not a superhuman endeavor, would bring the whole 
of the human studies to their completion, he also realized that no phi- 
losophy of history could ever hope to be final? “There is,” he said, "no 
such last simple word of history, uttering its true sense, any more than there 
is such a thing to be extracted from nature."?? It is a significant resignation 
that makes all attempts at universal history futile if not impossible. Burck- 
hardt was even more emphatic in his rejection of a philosophy of history; he 
called it a centaur, a contradiction in terms. “We are not . . . privy to the 
purposes of eternal wisdom; they are beyond our ken.”* His starting point 
was man—suffering, striving, being what he was, and is, and ever shall be. 
Burckhardt preferred to reflect on the typical, the recurrent, the perennial in 
history, and he gave cross sections rather than narration. “For the spirit knows 
change, but not mortality." He did not point to a final goal because his con- 
templative aestheticism, muted by Arthur Schopenhauer’s pessimism, did 
not believe in a final goal; he did not even think it desirable for human beings 
to know the future?* He was resigned to analyze the three great powers: 
state, religion, and culture, in their mutual interdependence. 

The future of Western civilization occupied Burckhardt's mind with 
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growing anxiety. His forebodings about the revolution of the masses, the 
machine age, the regimentation of life, and the rise of the “terribles simpli- 
ficateurs” have received much attention in our time. But Burckhardt re- 
served these fears for his friends and correspondents. To his students he 
spoke of the magnificent spectacle that would be enjoyed by those who could 
free themselves from their temporal shackles and live in the pure longing 
for knowledge.®® | 

In many ways Burckhardt’s position resembles Dilthey’s. Dilthey ac- 
knowledged the “anarchy of opinions” as the final word of historical rela- 
tivism. Both found in the supreme freedom of the mind some solace for the 
metaphysical support that thy had forfeited. 

The problem of relativism seems to lead logically to Oswald Spengler 
and the theory of cultural cycles. Two more attempts to define the distinc- 
tive traits of Western civilization, however, must be mentioned first, those 
made by Karl Marx and Max Weber. 

Marx prided himself in having turned Hegel right side up again, but 
he preserved not only Hegel’s dialectical method, but also his unshakable 
belief in a final goal in history. As a matter of fact, this belief is so strong in 


- Marx that he considers all history prior to the setting up of this goal as 


merely “prehistoric.” “The bourgeois society constitutes the closing chapter of 
the prehistoric stage of human society. Real history will begin only when man, 
who has been alienated and enslaved, shall be freed. The communist revo- 
lution will accomplish just this through the abolishment of private prop- 
erty."*9 The emancipation of every single individual will be achieved to the 
same extent that history transforms itself into world history. 'The alienation of 
man will then be overcome. It is the old myth of Prometheus Unbound with 
which we are already familiar. 

Marx's contribution to our quest is rather lopsided; it consists in the il- 
lumination of what he calls the prehistoric stage and what a less enlightened 
observer would prefer to call by the old-fashioned name of history. To it he 
applied the economic interpretation of history and explained the changes 
that had occurred from antiquity to the nineteenth century as changes in 
the modes of production. 

Since the changes in the modes of production were brought forth by ad- 
vancements in technology, Marx looks at history as the history of human 
labor. The machine, in its broadest sense, is for Marx not only a technical but 
a sociological principle. Class struggle 1s the result of the existent economic 
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conditions and the main vehicle for their transformation.” “The antagonism 
between the forces of production and the social conditions of our epoch is a 
tangible, overwhelming, and undeniable fact." But, adds Marx, “we know 
that new forms of social production to achieve the good life, need only new 
men." 38 

Marx had little to say about these new men, just as he had little to say 
about the classless society. The bulk of his historical analysis is devoted to the 
enemy, the bourgeoisie. His love-hatred produced many pages of inspired 
description, revealing a tremendous perspicacity; we think especially of 
those passages in the Communist Manifesto which are dedicated to the rise 
and triumph of the bourgeoisie. But, as Croce has observed, world history 
deteriorates under his pen into an anthology of revolutions, crowned by the 
revolution to end all revolutions. 

The generation of historians, economists, and social scientists who con- 
tinued Marx's scientific labors was not misled by the fetishes of orthodox 
or vulgar Marxism. Werner Sombart, Vilfredo Pareto, Croce, and Weber 
realized that the economic interpretation of history was a heuristic principle 
of great usefulness and that the genesis of modern capitalism was one of the 
most important problems that historians of the West had to face. But only 
Weber saw it in the perspectives of world history, although these were quite 
different from the Marxian perspectives. 

From his celebrated investigations into the spirit of capitalism and the 
ethics of Protestantism, Weber branched out into the much broader question: 
Why had capitalism in its final form been possible only in the Occident? His 
answer is that capitalism in its Western form corresponds to a deep-rooted 
trait of Occidental thinking, which Weber defines as rationalismm.?? Why 
does science exist only in the Occident? Why do we find systematic philo- 
sophical thought only in the West? Why was a rational doctrine of law known 
only to Rome and the Church? 'The same spirit of rationalism, Weber in- 
sists, permeates the architecture of Gothic cathedrals, perspective painting, 
and contrapuntal music. More important still, the trained civil servant, this 
pillar of the modern state, exists only in the West. And the state itself as an 
institution with rational constitutions, rationally ordained law, and an ad- 
ministration bound by rational rules is known only to the Occident. It is 
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needless to add that the same is true of the advanced forms of high capitalism 
from which the whole research arose. Thus, to the question, “What are 
the distinctive traits of Western civilization?" Weber's unmistakable reply is: 
Rationalism! 

Weber embarked on his studies of world religions for the purpose of 
discovering why, and why only in the West, this powerful spirit of rationa- 
lism had developed. He was right in terming his studies “a contribution to 
the sociology of rationalism."*! They were a negative experiment because 
Weber used the criterion of rationalism to penetrate into the structure of the 
non-European civilizations and to ascertain why this same principle did not 
reach fruition in them. Tt is not suggested that the results of Weber's Socio- 
ology of Religion could be reduced to this skeletal formula, yet such was his 
guiding idea. He was a profoundly disenchanted man, who looked upon the 
victory of rationalism as the final stage in the disenchantment of the world. 
Once more the world and Western civilization are identified. Whether 
socialism or capitalism would ultimately prevail was irrelevant for Weber since 
both were subject to the law of an ever-increasing rationalization. Weber 
was the first to show a global awareness of historical consciousness, even 
though his norms were still essentially Western. 

Spengler's Decline of the West appeared only a few years after Weber's 
Sociology of Religion. Both share in a much wider horizon than historians 
had previously envisaged. Spengler spoke of his Copernican revolution with- 
out acknowledging that he owed much to the global interconnection en- 
gendered by the capitalistic world economy and its twin, imperialism. How- 
ever that may be, Spengler was the first to confront and compare Western 
civilization with those that had preceded it, each being an island that had 
risen mysteriously from the sea of life that surrounded it, and in which it 
would be submerged once its life span had expired. Spengler's characteriza- 
tion of the West goes under the name of Faustian civilization. He focuses 
on architecture, the arts, mathematics, philosophy, and music, rather than on 
economics and politics. The greatest creations of the Faustian culture are not 
representative government or economic progress, but Gothic or baroque 
cathedrals, the invention of calculus, and the art of the fugue; its heroes are 
Michelangelo and Leonardo, Rembrandt and Bach, Leibniz and Goethe. To 
the best of my knowledge, no other interpretation of Western man has been 
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And Spengler closes the door on still another perspective. The cultural cycle 
theory superseded the linear interpretation of Western civilization. Though 
Spengler had his forerunners, from Polybius to Vico, Brooks Adams, Nikolai 
Danilevski, and Kurt Breysig, it was The Decline of the West that gave the 
theory of cultural cycles its certificate of nationality among the philosophies 
of history. It was only honest for Spengler to deny a goal. “For me,” he stated, 
“mankind is a zoological quantity. I see no progress, no goal, no path for 
humanity.”** His philosophy was Nietzche’s eternal recurrence applied to 
world history. 

The picture has not changed substantially since then. Toynbee's Study 
of History, whatever its merits in other respects, did not endeavor to draw 
a new profile of Western civilization nor to reinterpret its significance. Since 
Toynbee is more attracted by recurrence in the historical process than by the 
uniqueness of the individual culture he surveys, he could by-pass this chal- 
lenge, without response. 

Two attempts to reopen the question of the traits of Western civilization 
must be mentioned: those of Alfred Weber and of Karl Jaspers. Alfred 
Weber’s achievements have been overshadowed by the much greater ones 
of his brother, but they are far from negligible. 'The title of his most im- 
portant work expresses his prime concern: Kulturgeschichte als Kultursoziolo- 
gie. Like Tocqueville, he asks “Où allons nous donc?" But his prognosis 
remains uncertain. History is the result of two opposing influences, the 
sociological constellation and the human spontaneity which responds to its 
challenge. Universal history thus emerges as a multiple unity (vielgestaltige 
Einheit). The most interesting parts of this cultural sociology deal with the 
beginnings of the Western world, with Egypt and Babylonia. There is 
much Nietzschean and Spenglerian thought in Weber's work; witness his 
sharp distinction between culture and civilization, and the emphasis on the 
nomadic tribes who, with cattle breeding and the taming of horses, open the 
gates to the triumph of the Herrenmensch. 

Karl Jaspers’ The Origin and Goal of History is admittedly of a more 
speculative nature. It is an attempt to integrate the classic view of world 
history with that of the cultural cycle theory.* As noted above, Jaspers’ 
thought has been enriched by older thinkers, such as Lasaulx and Victor 
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von Strauss, but his basic thesis loses little of its originality for that. It con- 
sists of the assertion that an axis of world history does exist, that it came into 
being in a period which Jaspers christens the "axial period." This axis, he 
maintains, is to be found at that point in history “which gave birth to every- 
thing man has become since then—the point most overwhelmingly fruitful 
in fashioning humanity." Its character would have to be, if not empirically 
cogent and evident, at least so convincing to empirical insight as to give rise 
to a common frame of historical self-comprehension for all peoples—for the 
West, for Asia, and for all men on earth, without regard to particular articles 
of faith. 

"It would seem that this axis is to be located somewhere near the period 
of 500 B.c., in the spiritual process that took place between 800 2.c. and 200 B.c. 
It is there that we meet with the most deeply cleft dividing line in history." ** 
Jaspers next explains what inspired his concept of the axial period. In this 
period Confucius and Lao-tse were living in China; India produced the 
Upanishads and Buddha; Zarathustra taught in Persia; in Palestine the great 
Hebrew prophets made their appearance; in Greece Hellenic culture came 
into its own. "What is new about this age, in all three areas of the world, is 
that man becomes conscious of Being as a whole, of himself and his limita- 
tions.” 4? 

Jaspers inquires into the historical reasons for the events of the axial period 
and for its meaning. He does not assert its existence as a certainty, but merely 
as a workable hypothesis. It is impossible to discuss its implications within 
the framework of this paper. Like other hypotheses of this kind, it offers con- 
siderable difficulties, but it also illuminates a most remarkable "coincidence" 
in human history, and it would allow us to combine the theory of civiliza- 
tions, as presented by Spengler and Toynbee, with the older linear interpre- 
tations of Hegel, Ranke, Comte, and Marx. Jaspers has drawn a family tree 
of human civilization from prehistory to the present, which deserves the 
most serious consideration. It is obvious from his book that historians and 
philosophers have become conscious that what was once considered the 
“march of the world spirit,” the dictum of Providence, or the final word of 
scientific progress, appears today as mere speculation, which must forever 
change with the changing times. | 

The classic interpretation of Western civilization that I have tried to pre- 
sent has a structural uniformity and a likeness of content in itself revealing 
the position in which the West found itself in relation to the rest of the 
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. world. The linear interpretation, the establishment of a single goal, the 
emphasis on science, on liberty, on reason, were certainly short cuts which 
precluded an unbiased appraisal of all that was non-European. Nevertheless, 
it must be freely admitted that only the Occidental civilization has gained for 
itself a position from which world history and European history could be 
considered as a corporate unit. Almost a century and a half have passed since 
Hegel wrote: “The Europeans have sailed around the world and for them 
it is a sphere. Whatever has not yet fallen under their sway is either not 
worth the trouble or is destined to fall under it.” Such confidence seems sheer 
arrogance to our generation, yet we should not deny the grain of truth to be 
found therein. 

Thus the task of redefining the traits of Western civilization in their re- 
lation to all that is non-Occidental remains with us. It may be truly said that 
only now will it be possible to write universal history. Raymond Aron has 
taken a first, hesitant step in this direction in his essay The Dawn of Uni- 
versal History: "Never before,” he writes, “have the so-called higher civili- 
zations lived through the same history. For the first time, we can legitimately 
speak of ‘human society. ” But he, like Jaspers, is cognizant of the uncer- 
tainty and vulnerability of any metahistorical hypothesis. Aron sees the com- 
mon denominator on which universal history could be built in the process of 
industrialization, which is shared by the Western and Communist worlds 
alike and which seems to engulf the uncommitted nations as well. A similar 
idea is expressed by Adolf Rein, who writes, "Ihe occidental cosmocraty 
[Kosmokratie] is based on a global interrelationship [Weltverbundenheit] 
in which for the first time the isolated nations and civilizations have been 
brought into an all encompassing interdependence." And he adds, "Only the 
Europeans have created world history." Rein fails to see, however, that 
this global unity presents the historian with a singular difficulty. Will the 
ecumenical sweep that draws the nations and civilizations of the world to- 
gether give us a deeper understanding of distant cultures than we had 
achieved before? Some years ago I voiced the opinion that world history, 
embracing all the higher civilizations, could be tackled only by a generation 
of historians for whom the unity of the historical world had become an ex- 
perienced and acknowledged destiny. There can be little doubt that such an 
experience is, if not yet an established fact, at least in the making. But we 
must ask to what extent will the great Oriental civilizations be susceptible 
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to an interpretation by Western minds. We would fail utterly in our efforts 
at comprehension were we to project once again our own standards on cul- 
tural entities that have followed a different rhythm and different ethical 
and human standards. Nor is this all. Universal history can no longer follow 
the Christian pattern of the oneness of history which it has consciously or 
unconsciously applied for so long. It is not only the plurality of cultural de- 
velopments which forces us to reconsider. There are also "vistas and values” 
presented by biology, anthropology, and prehistoric research which demand 
our attention. 

Roderick Seidenberg, in a highly speculative book, has tried to integrate 
these vistas with the routine approach to history. We may not be willing 
to follow him in the prophecy of "posthistoric man" that may eventually sup- 
plant historic man, but his reflections on the cumulative character of human 
civilization are worth pondering. 'T'hey enhance similar ideas of Jaspers and 
Toynbee. | 

'Thus it becomes clear that the naive equation of Western civilization with 
world history has fallen by the wayside, being a characteristic product of the 
West in its development from 1750 to 1914. Nor should the new unity of 
world history based on industrialization and technocracy mislead us to as- 
sume that variety and plurality will cease to exist. World history in our time 
can only be undertaken as an attempt to interpret the "doings and undoings" 
of historic man in their totality. No one would deny that the task is awe- 
inspiring, but who could fail to admit the grandeur of such a view? 
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Beyond Consensus: The Historian as Moral Critic 


Jonn HicHam* 


A PERENNIAL dilemma of historical scholarship is its need to use the re- 
sources of the present to discover what is not present, but past. The creative 
historian lives a double life, responsive on one side to the questions and issues 
of his own age, faithful on the other side to the integrity of an age gone by. 
Too feeble an involvement in the life of the present makes for a slack and 
routine grasp of the past. But present commitments that are too parochial 
imprison our imagination, instead of challenging it. At one extreme, histori- 
cal thought is sterile, at the other tendentious. How can historians, by the 
strength of their detachment, rise above a constricting present, and, by the 
amplitude of their commitment, enter a living past? 

If this is a perennial problem, it has a special pertinence for the American 
historian today. He usually works in a vast educational system that rewards 
its employees with prestige and security for predictable quantities of passion- 
less research. The institutional setting, therefore, encourages much routine 
and mechanical history. On the other hand, the ideological conflicts of the 
twentieth century have, until now, swept many of our best historians in the 
opposite direction, entangling them in rather partisan commitments. 

For a long time institutional restraints and ideological pressures seemed 
to offset and balance one another in a fairly effective way. The pull of neu- 
trality and the push of commitment seemed enough adjusted to serve the pur- 
suit of truth. As long as our present concerns remained fundamentally stable, 
a cumulative pattern of research could be observed. Conventional mono- 
graphs followed easily in paths marked out by the major interpretive studies, 
and confidence in the progress of knowledge kept criticism within manage- 
able bounds. Now, however, that working balance has been upset. The old 
ideological positions have broken down, so that the kind of present-minded- 
ness that seemed to illuminate American history twenty years ago has largely 
outlived its usefulness. Many of the values and allegiances that guided our 
historical writing now seem unduly restrictive. There is, consequently, a dan- 
ger and an opportunity: the danger of a largely negative scholarship, re- 
visionist in motive but routine or merely clever in result; the opportunity of 
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discovering, with the help of our newer present, a history of unsuspected 
richness and power. 

Until very recently, two contemporary commitments dominated the in- 
terpretation of American history. First, many of the best American historians 
felt a close identification with particular sections or social groups. Secondly, 
progressive and pragmatic ideas had an extraordinary control over historical 
thinking. Both of these circumstances have altered. 

In an increasingly homogeneous society, historians cannot be as urgently 
motivated by sectional, class, and ethnic ties as they were a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Then militant southerners, confident westerners, dehant Brahmins, 
and the first self-conscious representatives of various ethnic minorities were 
turning up facets of our history reflective of their claims or grievances and 

championing regionalism, Puritanism, or cultural pluralism, as the case might 
be. There is much less of this now. Younger scholars are not impelled to 
vindicate their respective subjects as ardently as Samuel Eliot Morison 
championed the Puritans, Walter Prescott Webb, the Great Plains, ‚Carl 
Wittke, the immigrants, or Ulrich B. Phillips and E. Merton Coulter, the 
South.! One wonders how these various groupings in the American past will 
look to a new generation of historians, which is not anchored very securely 
in any of them. 

While social changes were eroding the group loyalties of many historians, 
their generally progressive assumptions about American history were also 
breaking down. 'The two trends worked together. Just as progressive assump- 
tions encouraged scholars to emphasize the struggle of contending groups in 
society, so the reaction against progressive historiography has discouraged 
such emphasis and has undermined the intellectual foundations of a group- 
centered point of view. We may, therefore, get to the heart of our current 
problem and opportunity when we understand what has happened to the 
progresssive school of American historians. 

From the American Revolution to the Second World War the great ma- 
jority of our historians assumed that the underlying movement of American 
history was in the direction of improvement or betterment, not only in wealth 
but in freedom or happiness. In this movement, setbacks and even reverses 
had occurred, of course, when the American people were temporarily faith- 
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less to their basic principles. Such interludes were pronounced “Repressible 
Conflicts,” “Great Abberrations,” or “Great Betrayals,”? to indicate that they 
arose from mutual misunderstandings, irrational mistakes, and moral holi- 
days, not from any fundamental defect in American culture, Even the fash- 
ionable disillusion of the 1920's left very little impress on professional his- 
torians. A President of the American Historical Association affirmed a law 
of progress in history in 1923, and in 1929 a leading authority on American 
social history urged his colleagues to synthesize their data by asking how every 
event or influence had checked or accelerated social evolution? Attitudes such 
as these meant that historians were continually asking what each period 
"contributed" or “added” to the world of today. History was fundamentally 
aggregative, and even scholars devoted to the study of lost causes and van- 
ished frontiers refused to draw pessimistic conclusions. They felt sure that 
the passing experience they cherished had left a permanent heritage of fruit- 
ful values. | 

In the twentieth century these pervasive assumptions gave a strategic im- 
portance to historians who had a hardheaded explanation of the dynamics of 
change—historians who rendered the progressive faith realistically by explain- 
ing how and why human effort sometimes overcame human inertia and 
sometimes succumbed to it. Change, these scholars said, takes place through 
struggle, and progress occurs when the more popular and democratic forces 
overcome the resistance to change offered by vested interests. And so Ameri- 
can history became a story of epic conflict between over- and underprivileged 
groups. Whether this strife was chiefly between sections, as with Frederick 
Jackson Turner, or between opposing economic groups, as with Charles 
Beard, or between Hamiltonian and Jeffersonian ideologies, as with Vernon 
Parrington, a fundamental dualism cut through the course of American 
history. 

In polarizing history vertically, the progressive realists also secured a 
principle of periodization. With eyes focused on the climactic moments in 
the continuing struggle, they dramatized the turning points when power had 
presumably shifted from one side to the other. Through revolution and 
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counterrevolution, through reform and reaction, beat the rhythm of an ex- 
citing and meaningful history. Here indeed was a grand design, flexible, 
capacious, immediately relevant to the present interests of the 1920's and 
1930's, capable of elaboration in a multitude of researches, yet simple in out- 
line. In 1939 Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., could compress a generation of his- 
toriography and the whole span of American political history into a single 
sentence: “A period of concern for the rights of the few has [regularly] been 
followed by one of concern for the wrongs of the many.”® 

Twenty years later, to most American historians, the grand design prob- 
ably looked more like a grand illusion. Many of them in the 1950's had 
devoted their best energies to shattering the design. It had, without question, 
proved wanting. Too much of the mounting data of cultural, intellectual, 
and economic history overflowed the dialectical categories of liberal versus 
conservative. The groups to whom these labels were attached proved much 
less, persistent and cohesive in identity and aim than the design allowed. 'The 
theory that change is effected through domestic social conflict took too little 
account of the role of accommodation and compromise in Ámerican political 
history, too little account of the kind of innovation emphasized in American 
business history, too little account of the international influences so important 
to diplomatic and intellectual history. 

Yet the design might have held together after a fashion—by stretching 
and squeezing, it might have contained a good measure of new research— 
if the social attitudes that went into the design had remained intact. After 
World War II, however, historians found themselves in a new era, much less 
tractable and less responsive to progressive values. Some of those values now 
seemed too simple and too limited in their relevance to human experience. 
The vaunted realism of the progressive historians no longer seemed realistic 
enough. 

As far as historians were concerned, one of the principal casualties of the 
postwar world was the faith in progress itself. Few of them became prophets 
of doom, but fewer still remained oracles of hope. Their disenchantment 
owed something to the powerful polemic of Reinhold Niebuhr but more to 
their own sharpened awareness of America's dependence on a precarious 
civilization. Walter Prescott Webb's T'he Great Frontier (Boston, 1952), al- 
though too extreme in its conclusions to win general acceptance, showed 
how an international perspective could cast a somber light on the epic 
theme of American progress: the frontier thesis became an explanation of 
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the temporary and declining vitality of modern Western civilization. Other 
postprogressive scholars, such as George Kennan, studied American wars 
and diplomacy with an eye for the tragic and with a sense of the limits of 
American capacities.” The revisionist school of Civil War history declined 
when its thesis that partisan statesmen had willfully ignored constructive 
alternatives to a "needless" war and a “vindictive” peace began to look 
naively optimistic? 

Perhaps the most widespread effect of the sober postwar mood was to 
deflate progressive confidence in social change. Instead of endorsing change, 
or distinguishing between more and less desirable kinds of change, many 
historians grew cautious if not distrustful toward change as such. In the work 
of Ralph Gabriel, Clinton Rossiter, Louis Hartz, Daniel Boorstin, Robert E. 
Brown, Edmund Morgan, and others, a new appreciation of continuity in 
American history emerged. Neither in love with modernity nor entranced by 
the antique, many historians now emphasized the enduring uniformities of 
American life, the stability of institutions, the persistence of a national char- 
acter.? 

Thus, a conservative trend of historical interpretation set in, and as it 
gathered momentum it displayed other attitudes often found in conservative 
quarters. In contrast to the progressive historians’ confidence in mass de- 
mocracy, one notices among historians today a skeptical attitude toward the 
common man and a reluctance to give full sympathy to the underdog. Such 
democratic heroes as Roger Williams, Nathaniel Bacon, Andrew Jackson, 
and Thorstein Veblen are now portrayed as less democratic or less heroic 
than earlier biographers saw them.*° On the other hand, such nondemocratic 

T George F. Kennan, American Diplomacy 1900-1950 (Chicago, 1951). 
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figures as John Winthrop, Alexander Hamilton, Nicholas Biddle, George 
Fitzhugh, and John D. Rockefeller have risen several notches in historical 
reputation. 

This shift away from democratic affirmations should not be exaggerated. 
It has not, among many reputable historians, made heroes of the privileged 
and villains of their popular opponents. Such a reversal of progressive sym- 
pathies would preserve the progressive dichotomy between the many and the 
few, the haves and the have-nots. The deeper tendency in contemporary 
thought is to dissolve the old polarities. Skeptical especially of economic and 
ideological antitheses, historians nowadays are blending them together. Where 
the terms liberal and conservative still remain in use, we are finding that 
liberal movements were after all conservative! and that almost all Americans 
have really been liberal. Instead of the two-sided nation enshrined in pro- 
gressive history—a nation eternally divided between a party of the past and 
a party of the future, between noble ideals and ignoble interests—recent 
general interpretations show us a single homogeneous culture, or perhaps a 
balanced interplay between three elements. The trinitarian approach lends 
itself neatly to a reconciliation of contrasts within a final synthesis. Not 
conflict, therefore, but consensus is now taken as the normative reality of 
American life. 

It is not hard to understand why this should be so. Unlike the progressive 
historian, his conservative successor does not feel much at odds with powerful 
institutions or dominant social groups. He is not even half alienated. Carried 
along in the general postwar reconciliation between America and its intellec- 
tuals, and wanting to identify himself with a community, he usually reads 
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the national record for evidence of effective organization and a unifying 
spirit. 

Often the strength of this uniformitarian bent-is obscured by the con- 
servative historian’s delighted attention to the abundant variety of American 
life. Far from professing any love of conformity, he may conceive of the 
American whole as an infinite number of freely related parts. In his more 
critical moments, he may fear that the processes of centralization, bureau- 
cratization, and standardization are going too far today, and he embraces the 
variations and complexities in American experience all the more readily be- 
cause they seem to him so innocuous and impermanent. He discovers an 
immense variety of economic interests represented at Philadelphia in 1787, 
instead of only two. In restudying the Second Bank of the United States, 
Reconstruction, or the progressive movement, he fragments into a welter of 
factions what the progressive historian had thought of as "the business com- 
munity."!* Immersed in fluid experience, he is often quite pragmatic in his 
antipathy to formal ideologies and clearly defined categories. His sense of the 
unity of America, therefore, is largely unspecific and rests on a description of 
its multiplicity. His motto is e pluribus unum. 

That this general approach to American history contains a large measure 
of truth, few will deny. Having much in common with our national mythol- 
ogy, it induces sympathies that are perhaps more general and less partisan 
than those of the progressive school. Although suffused by present attitudes, 
the historian of consensus is not involved so immediately and urgently in 
the struggles of his own time; he may be able more easily to project himself 
into the past on something like its own terms. The desire to see things whole, 
in the sense of understanding the working relationships between groups, 
should prove especially useful in the study of social history, which for too long 
was preoccupied with reform movements and social problems. 

Yet the positive achievements of the conservative school seem less im- 
pressive, to date, than its attack on the old progressive formulas. Has it pro- 
duced any master works of great strength and enduring significance? Per- 
haps, if Allan Nevins' retelling of the Civil War belongs to this school; but 
it is significant that Nevins' work seems to derive from an older conservative 

15 Allan Nevins, The War for the Union (a vols, New York, 1959- ), I, v; Rowland 
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culture and to owe little to the contemporary mood. Of the outstanding books 
of the last ten years some have retained a modified progressive outlook, like 
C. Vann Woodward’s Origins of the New South, 1877-1913 (Baton Rouge, 
La, 1951). Some have expressed a disillusioned liberalism, like Richard 
Hofstadter’s The Age of Reform: From Bryan to F. D. R. (New York, 
1955) and Henry Nash Smith’s Virgin Land: The American West as 
Symbol and Myth (Cambridge, Mass., 1950). The historians of consensus, on 
the other hand, have scored chiefly in restricted monographs or in highly 
generalized interpretive essays. 

All in all, recent historians have been more successful in breaking down 
the interpretations of their predecessors than in building anew. The emphasis 
on consensus and continuity has softened the outlines and flattened the 
crises of American history. A certain tameness and amiability have crept 
into our view of things; perhaps the widespread interest in myths comes 
partly from a feeling that the realities are simply not as interesting. The 
conservative frame of reference is giving us a bland history, in which con- 
flict is muted, in which the classic issues of social justice are underplayed, 
in which the elements of spontaneity, effervescence, and violence in American 
life get little sympathy or attention. Now that the progressive impulse is sub- : 
siding, scholarship is threatened with a moral vacuum. 

To speak, perhaps extravagantly, of a moral vacuum is to raise afresh an 
old question that too many of us have regarded as long since settled. Since 
the rise of scientific history, the legitimacy of moral judgments in historical 
writing has been under official disapproval. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, the manuals of historical method had summarily banished moral. 
evaluation from the proper sphere of historical science; the latest handbooks 
continue to ignore it.* But the present cultural situation has reopened this 
question. From English and German scholars we begin to hear warnings that 
academic history, by shrinking from evaluations of right and wrong, has 
helped to weaken the spirit of personal responsibility? The warning applies ' 
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with special force to the current state of American historiography. With the 
decline of progressive values, the principal source of moral energy on which 
American historians have drawn in recent decades is drying up. There is no 
substitute in the complacent empiricism of the conservative school. Yet the 
present situation offers a third alternative. We have today a major opportunity 
for revitalizing the moral relevance of historical scholarship. 

Until history became professionalized, its practitioners felt no misgivings 
about teaching moral lessons. History, to them, exhibited universal laws of 
human nature and so comprised a vast repository of political and moral 
example. The nineteenth-century faith in progress put a supreme confidence 
into such’ moralizing; for the historian's assumption that he stood at the 
summit of history, and could therefore truly judge the actions and standards 
of earlier times by those of his own, expunged any doubt about his moral 
authority. He might exercise it with advantage in any field of history, al- 
. though the study of one's own country was particularly improving. “That 
study," said the president of Harvard University in 1884, summing up a 
common conviction, 
shows the young the springs of public honor and dishonor; sets before them the 
national failings, weaknesses, and sins; warns them against future dangers by ex- 
hibiting the losses and sufferings of the past; enshrines in their hearts the national 
. heroes; and strengthens in them the precious love of country.?? 

The same year in which Charles W. Eliot spoke, the American Histor- 
cal Association was established by men who were retreating from moral - 
commitment in the name of science. The scientific historian aspired to be a 
flawless mirror reflecting an independent, external reality. By freely pronounc- 
ing judgments he would distort the picture. Yet the scientific historians, in 
denying themselves a judicial function, did not intend to lessen history’s 
didactic usefulness. Secure in their faith in progress, they commonly sup- 
posed that objective history would reveal the evolution of morality in the 
march of events without intrusive comment by the writer?! Surely, over the 
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long run, history displayed the gradual advance of wisdom and virtue. If the 
historian took care of the facts, the values would take care of themselves. In 
practice, of course, the early professional historians could not suppress moral 
rhetoric completely, but they could in principle forswear it without any sense 
of risk or anxiety, since scientific history emerged in America in a humane 
milieu, unperplexed by deep frustrations. 

The new style progressives of the twentieth century, rebelling against the 
conservative implications of scientific history, were less complacent. They 
were activists, whose expectations of progress depended on the use of his- 
torical knowledge in order to control history. They felt less comfortable about 
the present than their conservative predecessors had, and they determined to 
link the past to current needs for reform. They recognized a legitimate 
place for values in historical interpretation. By renouncing an unattainable 
objectivity, they hoped to arrive at usable truths. 

In progressive hands American history became not only a struggle be- 
tween the many and the few but a realm of clashing values. Once more, the 
American historian consciously played the role of moral critic, now with a 
pragmatic emphasis on the consequences of policies and ideas, instead of the 
easy dogmatism of a George Bancroft or a Francis Parkman. Unfortunately, 
however, the restoration of moral urgency in historical scholarship occurred 
on too narrow a front and too precarious a basis. The same progressive spirit 
that stirred the heart and conscience of historians also, in other aspects, 
severely limited their moral vision. For one thing, the range of moral con- 
cern contracted from the whole life of man to certain political and economic 
issues. The progressive historian did not ordinarily search the past for light 
on personal codes of behavior, the great sphere of private as opposed to public 
morality. Nor did he show much interest in studying the resolution of in- 
compatible loyalties, or the nature of responsibility, greatness, initiative, and 
the like. His view of history remained largely impersonal: he concentrated 
on "social forces" as the earlier scientific historians had concentrated on “in- 
stitutions.” The only kind of ethics that engaged the progressive historian's 
interest was the ethics of democracy,” and even here he was pretty exclusively 
concerned with the actualization of democratic values rather than their re- 
lation to other goods. 

This tendency to dwell on means rather than ends—on the attainable re- 
sults of an ideal rather than its intrinsic nature—reflected the progressive 
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scholar’s reluctance to venture much beyond the accustomed limits of sci- 
entific objectivity. He wanted his values, but he wanted them in the shape of 
facts. Tough-minded, realistic, disdainful of nineteenth-century pieties and 
platitudes, he tried to be pragmatic in his moral judgments. The practical 
results of any historical situation—the tangible action it produced—domi- 
nated and restricted his evaluation of it. Progressive historians ordinarily 
retained too much confidence in progress to doubt that the course of history 
would vindicate their democratic and pragmatic ethics?* 

From these antecedents, the younger conservative historians of today have 
come. While reacting against a reformist bias, some of them continue to 
measure the past by pragmatic standards. What remains for them of the 
moral function of the historian now that the inspiration of social progress has 
dimmed, and the age of reform that lasted for half a century has passed? 
Now that stability rather than change has become the national objective, 
what values can pass the pragmatic test? Only what is snugly enmeshed in 
the texture of American experience has clearly proved its practical worth. 
Deprived of an active commitment to progress, the pragmatic approach 
tends to endorse sheer success and survival. Having lost its critical edge, 
pragmatism has tended to deteriorate into retrospective piety. 

On the other hand, the present situation can give rise to a very different 
kind of historical scholarship, a scholarship engaged in a more widely rang- 
ing and a subtler moral criticism than American professional historians have 
yet undertaken. A lively critical impulse has clearly survived in many quar- 
ters. It is seeking a new field of expression now that the grand design of 
progressive historiography no longer contains and directs it. That impulse 
can draw today on a richer knowledge of human motivation than scholars 
have ever had at their disposal before; it can achieve a sympathetic under- 
standing of a greater variety of human types. Having learned something of 
the relativity of values, today's historians can exercise a morally critical func- 
tion with tentativeness and humility, with a minimum of self-righteousness, 
and with a willingness to meet the past on equal terms. 

How can this come about? Let us look first at the pitfalls to be avoided; 
here the record of American historiography to date can guide us. None of 
the formal postures that American historians have conventionally adopted 
seem adequate today, either morally or historically. Neither the dogmatic 
moralist, nor the pure scientist, nor the pragmatist offers a satisfactory model. 

14 Although beset by such doubts in the 1930's, Beard fell back on an ultimate “act of 
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Surely scholars may not, without corrupting history, revert to the judicial 
stance of a century ago. We are now too well aware of the wide disparities 
between ethical systems, and too ignorant of their relation to one another, 
to impose our own arbitrarily on another time and place. Let us beware of the 
easy temptations of moral judgment in essaying the difficult adventure of 
moral criticism. Let us operate on any subject with a conviction of its dignity 
and'worth. Let us grant to every actor in a mora] drama the fullest measure 
of his particular integrity; let us not destroy the drama by hastening to con- 
demn or to absolve. The serious historian may not wrap himself in judicial 
robes and pass sentence from on high; he is too much involved in both the 
prosecution and the defense. He is not a judge of the dead, but rather a 
participant in their affairs, and their only trustworthy intermediary. 

For these tasks, the moral neutrality of the scientific position has likewise 
proved wanting. In addition to the standard complaints—that it is unattain- 
able, that it dehumanizes history, that it encourages fatalism and gives us 
nothing to admire—one may suggest a further difficulty. Scientific history, so 
far as it achieves neutrality, leaves an unbridged gulf between the subject 
and the reader. The scientific historian, in liberating his readers from moral 
absolutism, apparently assumed that they could make their own fair and in- 
dependent judgments if given an unobstructed view of the past. On principle, 
therefore, the scientific historian did not address himself to the sensibilities 
of a particular audience. He did.not deliberately connect its needs and per- 
plexities with those of another time and place. Indeed, he was scarcely- con- 
scious of having an audience. Whereas the historical judge coerced the reader, 
the historical scientist ignored him. 'To write as a critic, however, is to assume 
an active responsibility both to a phase of the past and to a contemporary 
public, and to engage one with the other. 

Our third model—the historical pragmatist—more nearly approximates 
that kind of role. He is very much aware of present needs, and his pro- 
nouncements are tentative and undogmatic. But his sympathies are limited, 
and his criticism does not go deep. Criteria that rest on a program of practical 
action take account of a restricted present as well as a restricted past. A moral- 
ity confined to social engineering emphasizes results at the expense of inten- 
tions. In a progressive age, it becomes a partisan in the struggle for results. 
In a conservative age, it celebrates results already largely achieved. 

Once the pragmatic test is suspended, historians will still analyze the 
results of a situation in order to discover its causes and to learn how those 
particular results came to be, but a moral appraisal of the situation need not 
depend upon its outcome. Á truly sensitive critic will go beyond the practical 
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consequences of the process he describes. He may criticize his subject, not 
on the ground of its present relevance, but for its intrinsic value as a gesture 
of the human spirit. 

One may well ask, however, for more specific directions. What strategies 
can the historian legitimately employ without compromising the integrity of 
his craft? What criteria may he apply in performing the office of moral 
critic? Flow much real change in historical scholarship is implied? These 
questions lead us into an aspect of historiography ignored by the standard 
manuals and treatises on method. Discussion has not ordinarily gone beyond 
the point of recognizing that the historian's own values inevitably color his 
writing. At best, we have acknowledged this coloring as a mark of our hu- 
manity% Professional historians have hardly begun to consider moral insight 
as something they can gain by skilled and patient historical study, not merely 
as something they cannot keep out of it. Historical method acquires a new 
dimension when we begin to speak of the criticism of life in addition to the 
technical criticism of documents. Then moral evaluation becomes a profes- 
sional task, not just a predilection of our unprofessional selves. 

À comparison with analogous developments in literary studies during the 
last generation may help to clarify the present opportunity in historical 
scholarship. The reign of the literary historian—exclusively preoccupied with 
historical and biographical backgrounds to literature, with sources, influences, 
and social conditions—was challenged by the incursion of literary critics into 
academic circles?? Various schools of literary criticism proliferated, but all 
subordinated factual description and historical explanation to a close evalua- 
tion of the work of art. For a time, criticism went to absurdly antihistorical 
extremes; English departments split into factions—literary historians versus 
New Critics. But the ferment invigorated literary history enormously; in the 
hands of men like F. O. Matthiessen, Lionel Trilling, and Harry Levin, the 
study of literature profited from the interplay of critical and historical per- 
spectives. 

Possibly the professional study of history would benefit at least as much 
from the challenge of a similar movement, directed at the criticism of life 
rather than the criticism of art. On this analogy, we may look forward to 
something more noteworthy than the recent fruitless debate over the legiti- 
macy of those present-centered judgments that inescapably condition all his- 
torical knowledge. Instead, we may look forward to the development of a 
partial distinction between the kind of historical inquiry that is familiar and 
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traditional and a newer kind that is only beginning to appear in professional 
circles. The older type aims chiefly at knowledge of causal relationships in - 
a particular phase of the past; the newer type aims chiefly at knowledge of 
the elements of good and evil discoverable in a particular historical setting. 
Ihe former type holds moral appraisal in check in the interest of causal 
synthesis. 'The latter type, with equal propriety, subordinates causal inter- 
pretation to moral interpretation. Both endeavors will inevitably reflect the 
historian's own commitments. Both must accept the distinctively historical 
obligation to deal with a whole situation in its authentic complexity. But 
causal history should have a form appropriate to the actual course of experi- 
ence; whereas moral history, proceeding with a similar drive for discovery, 
will take whatever shape seems best suited to elaborate the problematical 
qualities of experience. 

This distinction, like any classification of historical studies, should not be 
pressed too far, though it can serve some useful purposes. It calls attention 
to the need for a thoroughgoing moral criticism, in contrast to the impres- 
sionistic moral judgments that creep into historical writing at every turn. 
A. working distinction between causal history and moral history also guards 
against pragmatic confusion between facts and values. Moreover, it helps to 
equalize the legitimacy and importance of two great objectives: the recon- 
struction of history as objective reality (most appropriate to causal history), 
and the participation in history as subjective experience (essential to moral 
history). Causal history and moral history at their best, however, are re- 
ciprocal modes of understanding, each of which suffers from neglect of the 
other. Let us distinguish between them as friendly rivals in order to over- 
come a destructive enmity. 

A closer look at the nature of moral history will suggest how it can sup- 
plement and enrich existing scholarship. One may discern, within the wide 
domain of moral history, two general types. The first type deals with the 
whole quality of a life, a complex of lives, or an age. It enables us to grasp 
the moral tone of a particular time and place—to feel the involuntary drift 
and pressure of its values against a background of alternatives delivered in 
other times and places. How has the notion of honor changed since the 
Middle Ages? What did men mean in the nineteenth century when they 
spoke of “character” and put implicit confidence in leaders or associates who 
had it? To what sorts of people did the virtue of “character” appeal and at- 
tach? What tangled combinations of courage and weakness, or of love and 
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hate, do we find pervading a career, a movement, or a period? Similarly, moral 
insight may reveal fundamental polarities in history that are more illumi- 
nating than class or sectional divisions. Is the great cleavage in American 
history the outward one between haves and have-nots, which twentieth- 
century progressives observed in society, or is it rather an inward opposition, 
which progressives strove to reconcile within themselves, between an ethic of 
communal responsibility and an ethic of unrestrained individualism? 

These questions point to an extended kind of moral history that shades 
imperceptibly into causal history, and differs only in having somewhat more 
interest in the intrinsic meaning of the experience and somewhat less in 
explaining its development. Professional historians seem to be venturing in- 
creasingly into this genre, though more readily in casual essays than in their 
formal, full-dress works. Carl Becker was probably the first American profes- 
sional historian to become adept at an intellectualized moral history, which 
may help to account for his great and continuing vogue in recent years. It 
remains true, however, that the major works of this kind are still written 
mostly by literary and cultural critics like Wilbur J. Cash, Hannah Arendt, 
and Lewis Mumford?* 'The amateur in history plunges instinctively and 
often rashly into moral criticism. A quickened interest among professional 
scholars would surely help academic history to find its rightful place in the 
republic of letters. 

A second kind of moral history concentrates on particular acts of choice. 
Here we confront not involuntary or cumulative processes, but rather the 
moments of important human initiative, and we ponder the moral responsi- 
bility of the agents of decision. In the 1760's the British Parliament adopted 
a disastrous policy of spasmodic coercion toward the American colonies. A 
generation ago Ámerican scholars debated the constitutionality of that policy, 
and British scholars are still arguing about the exact nature of English gov- 
ernment at the time;* but the momentous decision that precipitated the 
American Revolution has not yet had close attention as a problem in political 
ethics. Given the political and social institutions of the day, what real alter- 
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natives were present? Who erred most culpably? What balance of folly, in- 
sight, and constructive purpose can we discern in each of the major partici- 
pants? ®° The study of moral responsibility remains crude unless each of the 
elements contributory to a situation fully exhibits its distinctive abilities, 
limitations, and dilemmas. Ideally, each element should effect a criticism of 
the others. As the author's design unfolds, the situation becomes luminous 
with unexpected contingencies. 

In similar fashion it should be possible to study afresh the turning points 
in the lives of well-known individuals: Robert E. Lee's painful decision to 
cast his lot with the Confederacy in 1861, William James's famous affirmation 
of free will in 187o, Franklin D. Roosevelt's acceptance of a third term in 
1940. Seizing upon the event, the historian can undertake to clarify the degree 
and: quality of initiative suggested by a close comparison with other indi- 
viduals similarly circumstanced (James with Henry Adams, for example), 
and by analyzing the other choices that might conceivably have been made. 

In all such studies of an act of decision, as in larger studies of the moral 
climate, criticism cannot do without some causal analysis. We hold people 
responsible only to the degree that we think them free to choose their course. 
The imaginable range of choice within a particular situation guides our 
moral criticism, which must therefore include an appreciation of the unalter- 
able conditions that bulk large in causal history. Yet moral criticism not only 
borrows from causal analysis, but also contributes to it. By enlarging our 
awareness of the latent possibilities of a situation, criticism will suggest new 
causal hypotheses. Perhaps it would be better to speak, not of causal history 
and moral history as separate types, but of two kinds of attention, each of 
which contributes to historical wisdom. 

There remains the difficult question of the criteria that the critic of the 
past may legitimately employ. Surely one must have standards. Just as surely, 
the only proper standards are ones common to the historian and to the world 
he is studying. But to try to lay down exact criteria is, I think, to misconceive 
our opportunity and to narrow our prospect. The historian is not called to 
establish a hierarchy of values, but rather to explore a spectrum of human 
potentialities and achievements. While maintaining his own integrity, while 
preserving the detachment that time and distance afford, he must participate 
in variety, allowing his subjects as much as possible to criticize one another. 
In fact, the obligation of the historian to become a moral critic grows out of 
the breakdown of ethical absolutes. If no single ethical system, even a prag- 
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matic one that trusts the piecemeal results of history, does justice to all situa- 
tions, a complex awareness must take the place of systematic theory. Instead 
of depending on fixed canons or rules, the moral critic must learn from: the 
great dramatists, like Shakespeare, from novelists, like Tolstoy, and from the 
matchless example of Thucydides. 

In the simplest sense, the historian commits to moral criticism all the re- 
sources of his human condition. He derives from moral criticism an enlarged 
and disciplined sensitivity to what men ought to have done, what they might 
have done, and what they achieved. His history becomes an intensive, con- 
crete reflection upon life, freed from academic primness, and offering itself 
as one of the noblest, if also one of the most difficult and imperfect, of the 
arts. 

This discussion, instead of continuing the current argument about the 
interpretation of American history, has turned outward toward a wider 
horizon. But perhaps the original issue has undergone a partial resolution. 
When the historian's quest for understanding reaches beyond pragmatic 
and empirical concerns, he need not strain to find patterns of conflict or of 
consensus. He will have plenty of both. He will study, as the most meaning- 
ful kind of consensus, the moral standards of an age—what, distinctively, it 
assumed about the conduct of life. He will find conflict wherever those moral 
standards clash or break down, and so force men to make a choice. In con- 
fronting all that is unstable and precarious in human values, he can discover 
the profoundest struggles and conflicts that the drama of history affords. 


Historians and the Problem of 
Early American Democracy 


J. R. Porz* 


THE earliest national period of United States history combines two themes. 
It is a period of revolution and also of constitution making. Charter govern- 
ments, whether royal or proprietary, give way to new governments which 
claim to derive the whole of their authority from the American electorate. 
The Americans, though working from experience, build for the future. This 
fact is of cardinal importance for any attempt to understand their work or 
the state of mind in which it was undertaken. 

The claim of the new government raises a problem that was not solved 
by the mere exercise of effective, but revolutionary powers. Was their author- 
ity strictly compatible with the doctrine that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed? What was meant by "consent"? 
How was such consent obtained or certified? 

The attempt to answer these questions leads the historian into a recon- 
struction of the character of these early institutions and an inquiry into the 
ideas by which they were governed. In the light of subsequent American 
development, it has led historians to address themselves to the problem of 
deciding whether or not these institutions were democratic. Whether or not 
we choose to adopt this particular definition, whether or not we regard it as a 
useful tool of analysis, the underlying problem is one that the historian can- 
not easily avoid. No history of the American Revolution and of constitution 
making could be written without discussion of the doctrines on which the 
Americans based their resistance, the question of what meaning these doc- 
trines bore for the different American participants, and of the degree of 
participation, the attitude and purposes of different elements in American 
society. 

There is a problem of the relationship of ideas to institutions; there is a 
previous problem of the ideas themselves. I do not think that the broad and 
undifferentiated use of the term "democracy" helps either to describe the in- 


stitutions or to explain the ideas. I do not even think that our analysis of these 
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matters will be much affected by the use of this concept. But the thesis has 
been advanced! that the American colonies were already full-fledged de- 
mocracies before the American Revolution began, from which it follows that 
the cardinal principle of the Revolution was a defense of democratic institu- 
tions against royal or parliamentary tyranny. It is a thesis that has the ad- 
vantage of an attractive simplicity, and it is one that can be supported by a 
good deal of evidence, especially if that evidence is read without much re- 
lation to the context of eighteenth-century political ideas. It also has the merit 
of providing the occasion, and in order that the argument should not go by 
default, the necessity of a more searching inquiry into the realities. 

To use the word “democracy” is to raise, but not I think to solve, a prob- 
lem of definition. And it is not an easy one. There is so little agreement about 
what is meant by "democracy," and the discussion has such a strong tendency 
to slide noiselessly from what we do mean to what we ought to mean, that 
for purposes of definition it seems to be applicable only in the broadest sense. 
And this sense has the effect of limiting, rather than of advancing, our un- 
derstanding of the past. 

But I must certainly admit that if I did think the word "democracy" in 
fact did justice to the problem, then 1 would have to accept it despite the 
risks involved. More than this: we ought to have some agreement as to what 
meaning it can be made to bear. It makes good sense in a purely comparative 
view to call the American colonies and early states democratic when con- 
trasting them with the Prussia of Frederick II or the Habsburg Empire; 
they were in the same sense democratic compared with France or with Eng- 
land, with which they had so much in common. There might be less unin- 
tended irony in calling them part of the "free world" than in doing the 
same today with Spain, Formosa, or the Union of South Africa. In the 
broad strokes we use to differentiate between tyrannies and free states the 
term will serve as a starting point, but not as a conclusion. It is interesting, 
when one begins to look more closely at the structure of the complex so- 
cleties of the eighteenth century, how rapidly these broad distinctions lose 
their value and cease to serve any analytical purpose. As R. R. Palmer has 
recently remarked, surveying the Western world before the French Revolu- 
tion, “No one except a few disgruntled literary men supposed that he lived 
under a despotism."? When one considers how complex the machinery of 
administration, of justice, for the redress of grievances and, if any, of politi- 
cal representation must become in any ancient and intricately diversified so- 
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clety, it is easy to feel that the more democratic virtues of the American 
societies were related, more than anything else, to their relative simplicity and 
lack of economic and functional diversity. But a closer inspection, not only of 
the structure, but of the development, of colonial institutions reveals a tend- 
ency that puts the matter in another light; for these institutions were un- 
mistakably molded in the shape of English institutions and were conform- 
ing themselves, both socially and politically, to the conventions of the period. 

The alternative view, which I want to suggest, does not confine itself 
merely to rejecting the "democratic" interpretation by putting in its place a 
flat, antidemocratic account of the same set of institutions. What it does, I 
think, is to see the democratic elements in their proper perspective by adding 
a further dimension without which the rest is flat, incomplete, and, for all its 
turbulence, essentially lifeless. This is the dimension of what Cecelia Kenyon 
has called "institutional thought."? 

To take this view, onc has to free oneself from a tendency that has become 
very difficult to resist. I mean the strong, though wholly anachronistic tend- 
ency to suppose that when people who were accustomed to ways and ideas 
which have largely disappeared into the past felt grievances against their 
government, they must necessarily have wanted to express their dissatisfac- 
tion by applying the remedies of modern democracy; and, again, that when 
their demands were satisfied, the aspirations thus fulfilled must have been 
modern, democratic aspirations. 

The idea that the great mass of the common people might actually have 
given their consent to concepts of government that limited their own partici- 
pation in ways completely at variance with the principles of modern de- 
mocracy is one that lies completely outside the compass or comprehension 
of the "democratic" interpretation. That interpretation insists on the all- 
importance of certain democratic features of political life, backed by certain 
egalitarian features of social life having a strong influence on political insti- 
tutions. What it misses is that these features belonged within a framework 
which—to polarize the issue at the risk of using another broad term—was 
known to the world as Whiggism. The institutions of representative govern- 
ment derived from the time when the Whig concept of representative gov- 
ernment was being worked out in England and, both by extension and by 
original experience, in the American colonies (and when the foundations 
were laid for the Whig interpretation of history). Even where democratic 
elements were strong and dominant, the animating ideas belonged to a whole 
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Whig world of both politics and society. More than this, the colonial and 
early national period in which they played so important a part was pervaded 
by a belief in and a sense of the propriety of social order guided and 
strengthened by principles of dignity on the one hand and deference on the 
other. It was, to use the term coined by Walter Bagehot in his account of 
Victorian England, a deferential society. 

There is, of course, nothing very new about the theory that early Ameri- 
can society was relatively egalitarian and that this situation was reflected in 
political institutions and conduct. It was a view that became fashionable in 
the days of George Bancroft. But it has been reformulated, with formidable 
documentation, in Robert E. Brown's work on Massachusetts and in his at- 
tack on Charles Beard.” To regain our perspective it seems necessary for a 
moment to go back to Beard. 

Beard, as we know, distinguished in his study of the Constitution between 
two leading types of propertied interest, basically those of land and. com- 
merce. Commercial property was supposed to have been strongly represented 
in the Constitutional Convention, landed property outside. The opposition 
in some of the state ratifying conventions was supposed to have arisen from 
the outraged interests of the landed classes. 

Despite intense opposition in certain states, the Constitution was eventu- 
ally ratified. But here Beard went further. He asserted that ratification was 
not a true expression of the will of the people. He based this argument on 
the prevalence of property qualifications for the suffrage, which meant that 
only a minority of freeholders and other owners of property could participate 
in the elections to the ratifying conventions, which in consequence were not 
truly representative. There are two elements in Beard's hypothesis, as Brown 
has pointed out.® On the one hand, Beard advances the alleged clash between 
the mercantile and landed interests, with the mercantile coming out on top 
because of the power conferred by its economic advantages; on the other, he 
implies the existence of a connection between the landed opposition to ratifi- 
cation and the supposedly disfranchised masses, whose silence so damagingly 
detracts from the authority of the Constitution. It is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss the question as to whether Beard's argument has stood the test of recent 
scrutiny. Another aspect, which may be called that. of the moral consequences 
of Beard's work, deserves more consideration than it has received. 

* See also E. S. Griffith, History of American City Government: Colonial Period (New York, 
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The Philadelphia Convention was described by 'Thomas Jefferson as "an 
assembly of demi-gods," a judgment to which posterity murmured "Amen." 
There are, however, marked disadvantages about being descended from demi- 
gods; they not only lack a sense of humor, but they set an appallingly high 
standard. What a relief it must have been, after the first shock of Beard's 
iconoclasm had died down, to find that they were only human after all! Beard 
had questioned the Constitution at two points. In the first place, by implying 
that it was the work of men motivated by private economic interests he made 
it possible to reconsider its wisdom and justice; but in the second place, when 
he denied that it had received the sanction of a genuine, popular ratification 
he made it possible—perhaps obligatory—to question the authority of the 
Constitution precisely because it did not owe its origin to the only recognized 
source of such authority in the whole science of government as understood 
in Ámerica: the consent of the governed. 

To this problem, Brown's critique of Beard is directly relevant. He not 
only pursues Beard with a determination that recalls John Horace Round's 
pursuit of Edward Freeman, but in his work on Massachusetts, he makes a 
thorough and painstaking investigation of the institutions of that province, 
in which he reaches the conclusion that colonial Massachusetts was already 
so fully democratic that no case can be made for an interpretation of the 
American Revolution there in terms of an internal "class war." It is in this 
connection that Brown broadens his front to develop an attack on Carl 
Becker.’ The Revolution was a war of secession, fought for the preservation 
of American democracy against the antidemocratic policy of the crown. 
Nothing more, and nothing less. The joint foundations of all this are the wide 
extent of the suffrage franchise and the wide distribution of middling quan- 
tities of property. 

The consequences are obvious. If the states, and not only the states but 
the colonies, were ruled by the consent of the governed, then Beard's unen- 
franchised masses disappear, and the Constitution is restored to its high 
place not only in the affection of the American people, but in their scale of 
approbation. 

American history has been written not merely as the story of the people 
who went to, and lived in, America. It has been developed as the history of 
liberty. Innumerable books carry in their titles the message that colonial de- 
velopment was a progress toward liberty; since the Revolution, it has some- 
times been possible to discern in accounts of American history a certain mes- 
sianic quality, which some have felt to have been reflected periodically in 
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American diplomacy. History written in this way frequently finds itself 
obliged to ask how a man, or a movement, stands in relation to the particular 
values for which American history is responsible. A recent study of Alexander 
Hamilton’s place in the origins of political parties, for example, speaks of the 
need to determine Hamilton’s “rightful place in our history.”* It becomes 
important, not just to write a man's biography or to assess his contribution, 
but to place him correctly on the eternal curve upon which American 
political performances seem to be graded. 

The writing of history thus becomes a matter, not only of finding out 
what actually happened, but of judging the past. It is a process that cuts 
both ways. For earlier generations of Americans were keenly—almost dis- 
concertingly—aware of the example they were setting for their descendants. 
(There is a town meeting entry in Massachusetts, in 1766, which calls the 
attention of future generations to the sacrifices the townsmen were making 
for their liberties?) They knew that they would be judged. They were not 
only building institutions, they were setting standards, for the future. This 
can become a nerve-racking business. As has been remarked in a different 
connection (by a writer in the Times Literary Supplement) the past and the 
present seem to watch each other warily as from opposite boxes at the opera, 
each suspecting the other of being about to commit a faux pas.” 

The two great instruments of American nationhood were the Revolution, 
with its banner, the Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution. 
Baptism and confirmation. It would be hard to imagine a more important 
commitment, not only for the interpretation of the American experience, but 
one might almost say for the emotional stability of the interpreter, than to 
place his own values in their proper relation to these events, or if that cannot 
be done, then to place these events in their proper relation to his values. 

Accordingly, historians have brought the problem of values firmly into 
their assessment of history. They ask, “How democratic was early American 
society ?" And they do not hesitate to reply, if their findings tell them so, that 
it was not democratic enough. Or, which is still more confusing, that it was 
struggling forward toward a fuller ideal of democracy. Accounts of this 
period repeatedly explain that such features of government as property quali- 
fications for the suffrage and political office were still regarded as necessary 
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at that time. “Still.” These people had the right instincts; they were coming 
on nicely; but, unlike ourselves, they had not yet arrived. 

There thus develops a tendency to adopt a completely anachronistic note 
of apology = the insufficiency of democratic principles in early American 
institutions." 

I would like here to anticipate the objection that I am advocating that 
moral judgments should be taken out of historical writing. Neither do I 
deny that major developments can and ought to be traced to their minor 
origins. Moral judgments about the past are not necessarily anachronistic. It 
is not, I think, unhistorical to believe that some of the acts of treachery and 
cruelty or of violent aggression which comprise so great a proportion of 
recorded human activity were morally wrong, or even to maintain that they 
influenced the course of events for the worse. But when judgments of moral 
value are applied to complex social systems, they expose the judge to a pecu- 
liaridanger of self-deception, perhaps even of self-incrimination. The historian 
must not only be careful, he must also be highly self-critical, when he em- 
barks on assessments of the moral shortcomings of the past. 

'The reading of values into historical analysis is particularly liable to de- 
ception when the values of the present are themselves made the basis for the 
selection of materials, which are then judged in the light of the values in 
question. This may happen when the importance of different institutions or 
opinions is estimated on the basis of our own opinion of the role they ought . 
to have played in their own time. 

Without doubt there is a place for such judgments. There is a place for 
criticism of the Hanoverian House of Commons—rather a large place. But 
when we discuss that body our task is not that of apologizing for the fact 
that the bright light of nineteenth-century democracy had not yet broken on 
such persons as Pitt or Burke or Shelburne or Fox. Our problem, as I under- 
stand it, is that of reconstructing the inner nature of political society in their 
age and of asking how far Parliament answered the needs of that society, 
and how far it did not. And that is a matter of what history was actually 
about, not what it ought to have been about. The historian has a responsi- 
bility to the past, but it is not that of deciding within what limits he can 
recommend it to the approbation of his readers. 

‘The American Revolution was certainly a war for self-determination. But 
self-determination and democracy are not interchangeable terms, though 

11 Even Brown does so. In pointing out how few men were disfranchised in Massachusetts, 
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they can be confused with a facility that has not been without its significance 
in American diplomacy. A society need not be democratic in order to achieve 
a high degree of internal unity when fighting for self-determination. Again, 
a measure of democracy, or a wider diffusion of political power, may well 
be brought about as an outcome of such a struggle. Such a development was 
in fact one of the most important consequences of the American Revolution. 

It must be acknowledged that the sources of colonial history supply an 
impressive quantity of material that can be marshaled against my own views 
of this subject, though not enough as yet to weaken my conviction of the 
validity of historical evidence. 

Much evidence of this sort comes from New England, and Massachusetts 
is rich in examples. In 1768 General Thomas Gage wrote to Viscount Hills- 
borough, “from what has been said, your lordship will conclude, that there is 
no government in Boston, there is in truth, very little at present, and the 
constitution of the province leans so much to democracy, that the governor 
has not the power to remedy the disorders which happen in it.”* The next 
year Sir Francis Bernard wrote to Viscount Barrington, 

. . » for these 4 years past so uniform a system for bringing all power into the 
hands of the people has been prosecuted without interruption and with such 
success that all fear, reverence, respect and awe which before formed a tolerable 
balance against the power of the people, are annihilated, and the artificial weights 
being removed, the royal scale mounts up and kicks the beam... . It would be 
better that Mass. Bay should be a complete republic like Connecticut than to re- 
main with so few ingredients of royalty as shall be insufficient to maintain the real 
royal character.!? 

In 1766 Thomas Hutchinson reported: "In the town of Boston a plebeian 
party always has and I fear always will command and for some months past 
they have governed the province." !* Describing elections in 1772, Hutchinson 
told Hillsborough, “By the constitution forty pounds sterl.—which they say 
may be in clothes household furniture or any sort of property is a qualifica- 
tion and even into that there is scarce ever any inquiry and anything with 
the appearance of a man is admitted without scrutiny." 15 

The franchise was certainly broad. Brown has shown that in many towns 
as many as 80 per cent of the adult male population, in some more than go 
per cent, were qualified by their property to vote in provincial elections.’ 
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Three towns appear in the nineties, three in the fifties, the rest in between. 
These findings tend to confirm and strengthen the impression that prevailed 
among contemporaries, that Massachusetts was a hotbed of "democratical" 
or “levelling” principles: the more so after the Boston junta got control of 
the General Court. 

These expressions raise two issues, one of definition, the other of interpre- 
tation. 

The point of definition first: when the indignant officers of government 
described these provinces as “democratical,” they were of course not talking 
about representative government with universal suffrage. They shared not 
only with their correspondents, but in the last analysis even with their 
political opponents, the assumption that the constitutions of the colonies, like 
that of Britain, were made up of mixed clements; they were mixed consti- 
tutions, in which the commons were represented in the assembly or commons 
house. In each constitution there were different orders, and the justification, 
the raison d'étre, of such a constitution was that it gave security to each. 
When they said that the government was becoming "too democratical" or 
"leaned towards democracy" they meant that the popular element was too 
weighty for the proper balance of a mixed constitution. 'They used these ex- 
pressions as terms of abuse. Not that that matters: we may be impressed by 
their indignation, but we are not obliged to share it. What is more important 
to the historian is that the leaders of these movements which took control 
of the assemblies were in general prepared to accept the same set of defini- 
tions. 

This they demonstrated when they came to establish new constitutions. 
The theory of mixed government was maintained with as little adulteration 
as possible. The difference they had to face was that all the "orders" now 
drew their position in the government from some form of popular repre- 
sentation. Most of the new constitutions represented the adaptation of insti- 
tutions which undeniably received their authority from the people, an 
authority conceived, if not in liberty, then certainly in a revolutionary situa- 
tion, to the traditional and equally important theory of balanced government. 

This does not dispose of the second point, that of interpretation. Suppose 
that, in this form of mixed government, the “democratical” arm actually 
gathers up a preponderance of political power. This, after all, was what 
happened in the Revolution and had been happening long before. Does this 
give us a democracy? It is a question of crucial importance and one to which 
one school of thought returns an uncritically affirmative answer. Much of 
the power and internal influence within each colony was indeed concentrated 
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in its assembly. This concentration reflected, or rather represented, the distri- 
bution of power and influence in the colony in general. If the domestic dis- 
tribution of power tends toward oligarchy rather than democracy—to use the 
language of the time—then the power of that oligarchy will be exercised in, 
and through, the assembly itself: just as in the House of Commons. A dif- 
ference of degree, not of kind. And in fact this most significant aspect of the 
domestic situation in the colonies applied with hardly less force in leveling 
Boston than in high-toned Virginia. 

In Virginia one feels that an immigrant from England would at once 
have been at home.!? There were many instances of hotly contested elections, 
of treating and corruption, of sharp practice by sheriffs. It would not be 
difficult; however, to adduce evidence of democratic tendencies in Virginia 
elections. Especially in the spring elections of 1776 there were many signs that 
the freeholders were taking their choice seriously, and several distinguished 
gentlemen were either turned out of their seats or given a nasty fright. But it 
is an unmistakable feature of Virginia elections that although the freeholders 
participated often quite fully, the contests were almost invariably between 
members of the gentry. 'To seek election to the House of Burgesses was to 
stake a distinct claim to social rank. Virginia elections were of course con- 
ducted viva voce under the friendly supervision of the local magnates. 'The 
comparatively broad base of politics in Virginia makes it all the more instruc- 
tive to look into the real concentration of political power. There were two 
main areas: the House of Burgesses and the county courts (not taking account 
of the council and governor). 

Effective power in the House of Burgesses was concentrated in a few 
hands, The house began to use the committee system in the late seventeenth 
century and had brought it to a high efficiency well before the middle of the 
eighteenth.i? The famous Virginia ruling families of this era always occupied 
a large share of the key positions, enough to ensure their own domination. 
Before the Revolution, of some hundred members who regularly attended 
the house, only about twenty took an active part in proceedings. Three 
families, the Robinsons, the Randolphs, and the Lees, provided most of the 
leaders. À very recent study shows that of 630 members between 1720 and 
1776, only 110 belonged throughout the period to the “select few who domi- 
nated the proceedings of the house.”** 

17 Charles S. Sydnor, Gentlemen Freeholders (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1952); David J. Mays, 
Edmund Pendleton, 1721—1803 (2 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1952); J. R. Pole, “Representation 
and Authority in Virginia from the Revolution to Reform,” Journal of Southern History, XXIV 
(Feb. 1958), 16-50. 
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These men, many of whom were linked by ties of family, had the char- 
acteristics of a strong social and political elite. 'They were large landowners 
and generally were substantial slaveowners. Some were merchants. A few, 
such. as Edmund Pendleton, had arrived by intellectual ability and hard 
work combined with legal training. But Pendleton had the patronage of 
a great family. All those with ambition were land speculators. This 
gave.them an interest in western development, an interest which no doubt 
extended to the policy of making western areas attractive to the pros- 
pective settler. Probably for this reason they wanted to extend the suffrage, 
which they twice tried to do in the 1760's by reducing the amount of un- 
cleared land required as a qualification. 'The crown disallowed these acts, 
though on other grounds. This reform was completed in the first election 
law after the Revolution. Despite the famous reforms pressed through by 
Jefferson, no concessions were made on matters of fundamental importance. 
It is a striking tribute to the tremendous security of their hold on the country 
that in the new state constitution there was no provision for special qualifica- 
tions for membership in the legislature. The qualifications of voters and of 
representatives for the time being remained as before. Tt is a silent piece of 
evidence, possibly, but one that speaks loudly of their eminent self-confidence. 

Life in the counties was dominated by the county courts, which touched 
the interests of the common people far more closely than did the remote and 
occasional meetings of the legislature. The courts, which knew little of any 
doctrine of separation of powers, exercised all the main functions of both 
legislative and judicial administration. These included tax assessment, grant- 
ing licenses, supervising highways, and authorizing constructions. They had 
nothing elective in their nature. Membership was by co-option. The courts 
made the important county nominations for confirmation by the governor. 
And the county courts were made up of the leading men of the county, 
representing at the local level the material of which the House of Burgesses 
was composed at the central. They seem on the whole to have worked well 
enough. And it is likely that if they had in fact been elected by the free- 
holders, their membership would have been about the same. Assuredly they 
were not tyrannical; equally certainly they were not democratic. 'They were 
a good example of what is usually meant by oligarchy. 

What happened in the American Revolution in Virginia was that the 
policies of the British government clashed with the interests of this ambitious, 
proud, self-assured, and highly competent provincial government. In arguing 
its case, both to the British authorities and to its own people, this government 
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appealed to the principles on which it claimed to be founded, which were 
philosophically the same and historically comparable to those of Parliament 
itself. For historical reasons, the Virginia Whigs were somewhat closer to the 
radical, or popular side, of the Whig spectrum. But in Virginia as in other 
provinces, it was the principles generally understood as Whig principles that 
were at stake, and it was these principles which were affirmed and re-estab- 
lished in the new set of domestic state constitutions. 

From time to time, as the war went on, the upper classes felt tremors of 
alarm in which they revealed something of their relationship to the common 
people. 

Thus John Augustine Washington, writing to Richard Henry Lee of 
the difficulties of getting the militia to obey a marching order, and the secret 
proceedings by which they bound themselves to stand by each other in re- 
fusing to leave the state, remarked: "I fear we have among us some design- 
ing dangerous characters who misrepresent to ignorant, uninformed people, 
the situation of our affairs and the nature of the contest, making them believe 
it is a war produced by the wantonness of the gentlemen, and that the poor 
are very little, if any interested."?? Another of Lee's correspondents, on the 
need to arouse popular support, wrote: “The spark of liberty is not yet extinct 
among our people, and if properly fanned by the Gentlemen of Influence 
will, I make no doubt, burst out again into a flame"?! 

These hints, these references which illuminate the assumptions of political 
life, often reveal more than formal expositions of doctrine, or even the 
official records. 

These "Gentlemen of Influence," the ruling class, were prepared to ex- 
tend the suffrage when it suited their interest to do so in the 1760's, but 
refused to take the same step when it would have opened the question of 
political power, a generation later. The first demands for reform, in both 
suffrage and distribution of representation, began to appear about the turn 
of the century. And these demands were met with a prolonged and bitter 
resistance, leading only to reluctant and unsatisfactory concessions even in 
the famous constitutional convention of 1829-1830. The struggle was carried 
on until a more substantial extension of political rights was at last achieved 
in 1850. The forces that Virginia's political leadership so long and so deter- 
minedly held at bay can, I think, without exaggeration, be called the forces 
of democracy. 

It is a very familiar fact about the early state constitutions that they were 


generally conservative in character, in that they retained much of the princi- 


20 Quoted in Pole, "Representation and Authority in Virginia," 28. 
31 Ibid., 28-29. 
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ples and structure of the governments of the colonies. The colonies were 
already self-governing in the main, and this self-government was admin- 
istered by representative institutions. When one’s attenion is confined to these 
institutions, it can soon become rather difficult to see in what respect they 
were not, in a common-sense use of the word, democratic. After all, they 
were accessible to the people, they received petitions and redressed grievances, 
they possessed the inestimable right of free speech, and in the battles they 
fought, they were often engaged, in the interest of the colonies, against royal 
governors. 

All these features were not merely consistent with, they were the forma- 
tive elements of, the great Whig tradition of Parliament since the Glorious 
Revolution and before. They were, like so many other things, derivable from 
Locke. With certain exceptions, such as the difficulty of the Regulator rising 
in North Carolina, it would be true that colonial assemblies lay closer to the 
people than did the British House of Commons. For one thing, there were 
far more representatives per head of population in the colonies than in 
Britain. Parliament had 1 member to every 14,300 persons, the colonies ap- 
proximately 1 to every 1,2007? And this meant that legislative methods and 
principles were more likely to be familiar to the ordinary colonist. 'To put 
it in contemporary terms, the colonies, on the whole, had a great many more 
constituencies like Middlesex or Westminster, except that they were mostly 
country and not town constituencies. It might be very close to the mark to 
press the analogy further and say that they had a great many constituencies 
that very much resembled Yorkshire—the Yorkshire of Sir George Savile, 
the Yorkshire of Christopher Wyvill. 

What does seem striking about these in many ways highly representative 
colonial assemblies is, as I suggested earlier, the determination and sureness 
of touch with which they assumed the characteristics of Parliament. These 
were characteristics originally designed to secure the liberty of the people’s 
representatives: free speech in debate, freedom of members from arrest or 
molestation, and freedom of the assembly from abuse by breach of privilege. 
But there were all too many occasions on which it must have seemed that 
these safeguards were designed to secure the assemblies against abuse, in the 
form of free speech and fair comment, by their own constituents. 

The colonial assemblies became extraordinarily sensitive to the question 
of privilege. Strictly from an institutional viewpoint, they were deliberately 

31 Mary P. Clarke, Parliamentary Privilege in the American Colonies (New Haven, Conn,, 
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building on the tradition of Parliament. But institutional studies always seem 
to tempt the historian to arrive at his answer the short way, by examining 
structure, without asking questions about development. 

Much research has recently been done on what Palmer calls the “con- 
stituted bodies”** which held a strong and growing position in the Western 
world in the eighteenth century. 'They were numerous and differed greatly, 
one from another, and from one century to another—first of all the variety 
of political or judicial bodies: diets, estates, assemblies, parlements; then the 
professional associations or guilds; as well as religious orders, and those of 
the nobilities of Europe. 

There seems strong reason for holding that the colonial assemblies were 
behaving in close conformity with the other bodies of this general type. At 
their best they were closer to local interests, but no less characteristically, 
they displayed a remarkable diligence in the adoption of parliamentary 
abuses. 'They would send their messengers far into the outlying country to 
bring to the bar of the house some individual who was to be humbled for 
having committed a breach of privilege, which very often meant some pri-. 
vate action affecting the dignity or even the property of the sitting member. 
Criticism of the assemblies, either verbal or written, was a risky business. 
The freedom of the colonial press was very largely at the mercy of the as- 
sembly's sense of its own dignity, so much so that a recent investigator 
doubts whether the famous Zenger case,?5 which is supposed to have done 
so much toward the establishment of freedom of the press in the colonies, 
really had any general significance or immediate consequences. The fact is 
that restrictions on free press comment on assembly actions were not the 
policy of the crown but the policy of the assemblies. 

Expulsions from colonial assemblies were frequent. And in case a parallel 
with the action of the Commons in the Wilkes case were needed to round 
off the picture, we may remark that colonial assemblies repeatedly excluded 
members who had been lawfully elected by their constituents? 

There was another feature in which these assemblies showed their affinity 
with the outlook of their times. In spite of the amount of choice open to the 
electors, there was a growing tendency for public office, both the elective and 
the appointive kinds, to become hereditary. It was of course very pronounced 
in Europe; it is surely no less significant when we see it at work in America. 

34 Palmer, Democratic Revolution, 27-44. 

25 Leonard W. Levy, "Did the Zenger Case Really Matter? Freedom of the Press in Colonial 
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The same family names occur, from generation to generation, in similar 
positions. Ánd this was no less true in New England than in Virginia or 
South Carolina or Maryland. 

If this was democracy, it was a democracy that wore its cockade firmly 
pinned into its periwig. 

One of the most interesting consequences of the revolutionary situation 
was that it demanded of political leaders a declaration of their principles. 
Thus we get the famous Virginia Bill of Rights, the work of George Mason; 
the Declaration of Rights attached to the 1780 constitution of Massachusetts; 
and the constitutions themselves, with all that they reveal or imply of political 
ideas; and in the case of Massachusetts we can go even further, for there 
survive also, in the archives of that state in Boston, the returns of the town 
mectings which debated that constitution and in many cases recorded their 
voté, clause by clause. 

"This constitution, in fact, was submitted to the ratification of what counted 
then as the whole people—all the adult males in the state. The constitutional 
convention had been elected on the same basis. The constitution which was 
framed on this impressive foundation of popular sovereignty was certainly 
not a democratic instrument. It was an articulate, indeed a refined expression, 
of the Whig view of government—of government-in-society—as applied to 
the'existing conditions in Massachusetts, and as interpreted by John Adams. 

The property qualifications for the suffrage were, in round figures, about 
what they had been under the charter. In practice they proved to have very 
little effect by way of restricting participation in elections. The introduction 
of decidedly steeper qualifications for membership in the assembly meant that 
that body would be composed of the owners of the common, upward of one- 
hundred-acre family farm, and their mercantile equivalent. The pyramid 
narrowed again to the senate, and came to a point in the position of governor. 
These restrictions were new, but gave little offense to the general sense of 
political propriety; the suffrage qualifications were objected to in about one- 
fifth of the recorded town meeting debates?" 

The house and senate represented different types of constituency, and the 
difference is one of the clues to institutional thought. The house represented 
the persons of the electorate living in corporate towns, which were entitled 


27 The constitution of 1780 is discussed in: S. E. Morison, “The Struggle over the Adoption 
of the Constitution of Massachusetts, 1780," Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, L 
(Boston, 1916-17), 353-412; Robert J. Taylor, Western Massachusetts in the Revolution (Provi- 
dence, R. L, 1954); J. R. Pole, “Suffrage and Representation in Massachusetts: A Statistical 
Note,” William and Mary Quarterly, XIV (Oct. 1957), 560-92. The town meeting records are 
in Volumes CCLXXVI and CCLXXVII in the Massachusetts Department of Archives, the State 
House, Boston. 
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to representation according to a numerical scale of population; very small 
communities were excluded. The town remained the basic unit of repre- 
sentation. The senate, on the other hand, represented the property of the 
state arranged in districts corresponding to the counties; the number of 
members to which each county was entitled depended, not on population, 
but on the taxes it had paid into the state treasury. The result in distribu- 
tion of representatives in the senate was not actually much different from 
the apportionment that would have been obtained by population,” but the 
intention was there, and the plan conformed to the principles of political 
order by which the delegates were guided** 

New York, which established popular election of its governor, and North 
Carolina took the matter further by differentiating between the qualifications 

of voters for the senate and the house of representatives. 

.. How then are we to explain the paradox of popular consent to a scheme 
of government which systematically excluded the common people from the 
more responsible positions of political power? The historian who wishes to 
adopt the word "democracy" as a definition must first satisfy himself that it 
can be applied to a carefully ordered hierarchy, under the aegis of which 
power and authority are related to a conscientiously designed scale of social 
and economic rank, both actual and prospective; if this test fails him, then he 
must ask himself whether he can call the system a democracy, on the ground 
that it was a form of government established with the consent of the gov- 
erned. Those who wish to argue this line have the advantage of finding 
much serviceable material that can be adopted without the rigors, or the risks, 
of a historically-minded analysis. It is possible to concentrate all attention 
on those aspects of the system which we would now call democratic, to as- 
sert that these elements exerted a controlling influence and that all the rest was 
a sort of obsolescent window dressing. Such a view may not be particularly 
subtle, but on the other hand it is not absolute nonsense. It is, perhaps, the 
easiest view to arrive at through an extensive reading of local economic 
records in the light of a clear, but vastly simplified interpretation of the politi- 
cal process; but it leaves unfulfilled the rather more complex task of per- 
ceiving the democratic elements in their proper place within a system 
conceived in another age, under a different inspiration. 

In the Whig philosophy of government the basic principle, preceding 
representative institutions, is the compact. The people already owned their 


28 As noted by Palmer, Democratic Revolution, 226. 

39It may be permissible to mention that Brown, in his study of this constitution, omits to 
note this provision for tax payment as the basis of county representation. In itself, this may 
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property by natural right, and they are supposed to have come into the com- 
pact quite voluntarily to secure protection both to their property and to their 
persons. For these purposes government was formed. What was done in 
Massachusetts seems to have been a solemn attempt to re-enact the original 
compact in the new making of tbe state. It was even possible to deploy the 
theory of compact as an excuse for seizing other people's property: in 1782 
the legislature of Virginia resolved that the estates of British subjects might 
be confiscated because they had not been parties to the original contract of 
the people of that state.” And the Virginia constitution had not even been 
submitted for popular ratification! 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire, in fact, were the only states in which 
popular ratification was sought for the revolutionary constitution. In a society 
whose moral cohesion was supplied by the sense of deference and, dignity, 
it was possible for the broad mass of the people to consent to a scheme of 
government in which their own share would be limited. Some of them of 
course expected to graduate to the higher levels; government was not con- 
trolled by inherited rank. 

This factor—the expectation of advancement—is an important feature of 
the American experience; it is one which is often used to excuse the injustice 
of. exclusion from government by economic status. The Address that the 
Massachusetts convention delegates drew up in 1780 to expound the princi- 
ples: on. which they had acted makes the point that most of those excluded 
by the suffrage qualification could expect to rise sufficiently in their own 
property to reach the level of voters. The exclusion of the artisan and 
laborer from the assembly was, however, more likely to prove permanent. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the body of citizens included in 
the electoral system at one level or another, or expecting to gain their inclu- 
sion, was really the whole body. There are always farm laborers, journeymen, 
migrant workers, and one may suspect that the numbers excluded by law 
were larger than the terms of the Address suggest. But even if we are dis- 
posed to accept the high level of popular participation in elections as being 
weighty enough to determine our definitions, it is surely wise to pause even 
over the legal disfranchisement of one man in every four or five, and in some 
towns one man in three. 

‘This constitutional scheme was derived from a mixture of experience, 
theory, and intention. It is the intention for the future which seems to call 
for scrutiny when we attempt a satisfactory definition of these institutions. 


89 Edmund Randolph to James Madison, Richmond, Dec. 27, 1782, Madison Papers, Manu- 
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In the first place there is the deliberate disfranchisement of the small, per- 
haps the unfortunate, minority; the fact that the number is small is not more 
significant than that the exclusion is deliberate. In the second place, there is 
the installation of orders of government corresponding to orders of society; 
the fact that the lines are imprecise and that the results are uncertain is again 
not more significant than that the scale is deliberate. 

It was a rule of Whig ideology that participation in matters of government 
was the legitimate concern only of those who possessed what was commonly 
called “a stake in society.” In concrete terms this stake in society was one’s 
property, for the protection of which, government had been originally formed. 
As a means to that protection, he was entitled, under a government so 
formed, to a voice: to some form of representation. 

But there is a further problem. To put it briefly, what is to happen if the 
expected general economic advancement does not take place? Accumula- 
tions of wealth were far from being unknown; what if the further accumula- 
ation of wealth and the advance of the economy were to leave an ever- 
increasing residue of the population outside the political limits set by these 
constitutions? It is unlikely that their framers were ignorant of such possi- 
bilities. The growth of Sheffield, Manchester, and Leeds was not unknown; 
London was not easy to overlook; the Americans had close ties with Liver- 
pool and Bristol. The fact is that a future town proletariat would be spe- 
cifically excluded by the arrangements that were being made. 

The historian who insists that this system was a model of democracy may 
find that the advance of the economy, a tendency already affecting America 
in many ways, leaves him holding a very undemocratic-looking baby. In the 
Philadelphia Convention, James Madison bluntly predicted that in future 
times “the great majority" would be “not only without landed, but any other 
sort of, property"—a state in which they would either combine, to the peril 
of property and liberty, or become the tools of opulence and ambition, lead- 
ing to "equal danger on the other side” ® The objection became common 
when state constitutions were under reform. Opponents of suffrage extension 
in the constitutions of the 1820’s, who included many of the recognized 
leaders of political life, had a better right than their opponents to claim to 
be the legitimate heirs of the Whig constitution makers of the revolutionary 
era. 

'The constitution of the two legislative houses was based on the view that 
society was formed for the protection of persons and their property and that 


31 Records of the Federal Convention, ed. Max Farrand (4 vols., New Haven, Conn., 1927), 
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|. these two elements required separate protection and separate representation. 


77: This. was one of the leading political commonplaces of the day. It is implied 
.' by Montesquieu; Jefferson accepts it in his Notes on Virginia; Madison held 


the view throughout his career; Hamilton treated it as a point of common 
agreement? It is worth adding that it lay behind the original conception of 
‚the United States Senate in the form envisaged by the Virginia plan, a form 
which was subverted when the Senate became the representative chamber 
of the states. The whole subject was, of course, familiar to John Adams, who 
went on thinking about it long after he had drawn up a draft for the con- 
stitution of his state in 1780. 

John Adams, as he himself anticipated, has been a much-misunderstood 
man. But it is important that we should get him right. No American was 
more loyal to Whig principles, and none was more deeply read in political 
ideas. 

Adams is often said to have been an admirer of aristocracy and of mon- 
archy. His admiration for the British constitution was easy to treat as an ad- 
mission of unrepublican principles. But he really believed in the British 
constitution as it ought to have been, and he prudently averted his gaze from 
what it was in his own day. If Adams had lived in England in the 1780s, 
he would have been an associator in Wyvill's parliamentary reform move- 
ment, rather than a Foxite Whig. 

Adams was profoundly impressed with the advantages enjoyed by birth, 
wealth, superior education, and natural merit, and the tendency for these 
advantages to become an inherited perquisite of the families that enjoyed 
them. He was equally clear about the corrupting influence of this sort of 
power. For this reason he wanted to segregate the aristocracy in an upper 
chamber, a process which he called “a kind of ostracism.” The strong execu- 
tive in which he believed was intended as a check not on the commons so 
much as on the aristocracy. | 

He developed this view of the function of the upper chamber in his 
Defence of the Constitutions of the United States (1786-1787). It is not 
wholly consistent with the view given in the Address®® attached to the draft 
Massachusetts constitution of 1780, in which the line taken was that persons 
and property require separate protection in different houses. This view is itself 
a reflection of more than one tradition. It reflects the traditional structure of 

82 Charles de Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu, Oeuvres complètes (Paris, 1838), De l'esprit 
des lois, 267; James Madison, Writings, ed. Gaillard Hunt (9 vols., New York, 1910), V, 287; 
Hamilton's speech in Debates and Proceedings of Convention of New York, at Poughkeepsie 
1788 (Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 1905), 26. 
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the legislature—council and assembly, lords and commons; it reflects also the. 


idea that the state is actually composed of different orders (a word of which : 5 " | 


John Adams was fond) and that these orders have in their own right spe- 
cific interests which are entitled to specific recognition. They are entitled to. 
it because it is the purpose of the state to secure and protect them: that in 
fact was why the state was supposed to have come into existence. 

Adams once, in later years, wrote to Jefferson: “Your aristoi are the most ` 
difficult animals to manage in the whole theory and practice of government. 
They will not suffer themselves to be governed.” ** Yet in spite of his intense 
distrust of them, I think his attitude was two sided. I find it difficult to read 
his account of the role played in society by the aristocracy without feeling 
that there was to him, as there is to many others, something peculiarly dis- : 
tinguished and attractive about these higher circles, elevated by nature and 
sustained by society above the ordinary run of men. And had he not, after 
all, sons for whom he had some hopes? Some hopes, perhaps, for the m 
of Adams? 

Governor Bernard had lamented the disappearance from prerevolutionary 
Massachusetts of those balancing factors, “Fear, reverence, respect and awe.” 
Disappearance at least toward the royal authority. They did not disappear so 
easily from domestic life. There is nothing which reveals these deferential 
attitudes more fully than in respect to birth and family, given on trust. Adams 
therefore tells us much, not only of himself but of his times, when he draws 
attention to inequality of birth: 

Let no man be surprised that this species of inequality is introduced here. Let the 
page in history be quoted, where any nation, ancient or modern, civilized or sav- 
age, is mentioned, among whom no difference was made, between the citizens, on 
account of their extraction; The truth is, that more influence is allowed to this 
advantage in free republics than in despotic governments, or would be allowed 
to it in simple monarchies, if severe laws had not been made from age to age to 
secure it. The children of illustrious families have generally greater advantages 
of education, and earlier opportunities to be acquainted with public characters, 
^» and informed of public affairs, than those of meaner ones, or even than those in 
- middle life; and what is more than all, a habitual national veneration for their 
es and the characters of their ancestors, described in history, or coming down 

y tradition, removes them farther from vulgar jealousy and popular envy, and 
cures them in some degree the favour, the affection, the respect of the public. 

any man pretend that the name of Andros, and that of Winthrop, are heard 

the same sensations in any village of New England? Is not gratitude the 

‘ment that attends the latter? And disgust the feeling excited by the former? 

\ Massachusetts, then, there are persons descended from some of their ancient 


Nors, counsellors, judges, whose fathers, grandfathers, and great-grandfathers, 
\ationed in history with applause as benefactors to the country, while there 
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are others who have no such advantage. May we go a step further, —E now thyself, 
is as useful a precept to nations as to men. Go into every village in New England, 
and you will find that the office of justice of the peace, and even the place of 
representative, which has ever depended only on the freest election of the people, 
have generally descended from generation to generation, in three or four families 
at most. | Ä 
Deference: it does not seem, in retrospect, a very secure cement to the 
union of social orders. Yet to those who live under its sway it can be almost 
irresistible. | 
; It was beginning to weaken, no doubt, in Adams’ own pólitical lifetime. 
“The distinction of classes," Washington said to Brissot de Warville in 1788, 
"begins to disappear." But not easily, not all at once, not without a struggle. 
; It was this which collapsed in ruins in the upheaval of Jacksonian de- 
mocracy. Ánd that, perhaps, is why the election of so ambiguous a leader 
; Was accompanied by such an amazing uproar. 


88 John Adams, Defence of the Constitutions of the United States .. . (3 vols., Philadelphia, 
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Bullets and Ballots: Lincoln and the 
“Right of Revolution’ 


Thomas J. Pressty* 


THE concept of the “right of revolution,” wrote the historian Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Sr., in 1959, is one of “America’s seminal contributions” to civili- 
zation. In a discussion of ten “contributions to civilization” by the United 
States (and the thirteen original colonies), he placed first the idea of the “right 
of revolution”: “First and foremost stands the concept of the inherent and 
universal right of revolution proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence.”* 
A sharp contrast, however, to these words was a comment which Judge 
Learned Hand included in a court decision almost ten years earlier: “Revolu- 
tions are often ‘right,’ but a ‘right of revolution’ is a contradiction in terms, 
for a society which acknowledged it could not stop at tolerating conspiracies 
to overthrow it, but must include their execution.”? 

The disparity between the words of the well-known historian and ox. 
of the well-known judge is striking, but one possible explanation of the dis- 
parity comes readily to mind. According to that explanation, Schlesinger’s 
words are to be understood as referring to a “moral” or “ethical” right, 
whereas Hand’s comment is to be understood in a legal or constitutional sense 
concerning a “right” which is enforceable in courts of law. Thus, Schlesinger 
can be pictured as speaking the language of those Americans who have ex- 
pressed their support for the concept of a “moral right of revolution"—the 
language, for example, of Thomas Jefferson, whose Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Schlesinger cited, or the language of John C. Calhoun in the Senate 
on January 5, 1837, or of Abraham Lincoln in the Congress on January 12, 
1848, or of Henry David Thoreau in his essay “On the Duty of Civil Dis- 
obedience,” published in 1849, or of John L. Motley in his letter to the London 
Times of May 23, 1861, or of Ulysses S. Grant in his Personal Memoirs pub- 
lished in 1885.8 Conversely, Hand can be depicted as speaking a different 

* Mr. Pressly, who wrote Americans Interpret Their Civil War (Princeton, N. J., 1954), is 
a professor at the University of Washington. 

1 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., “Our Ten Contributions to Civilization,” Atlantic, CCH (Mar. 
1959), 65—69; the quotation is from p. 65. The present article is part of a book-length study of 
the concept of the "right of revolution" in the United States which is now in progress. 

3 Judge Learned Hand: U. S. vs. Dennis et al., 183 F. 2d 201, 213. The decision was re- 
ported in the New York Times, Aug. 2, pe 


a The iis of Thomas Jefferson, ed . Julian Boyd e£ al. (15 vols, Princeton, N. J., 
1950- ), I, 429; The Works of John C. Calhoun, ed. Richard K. Crallé (6 vols, New 
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language, as speaking the language of "legal common sense," and Hand's 
observation that "a 'right of revolution' is a contradiction in terms" can be 
grouped with the similar words of Lincoln in July 1861: “The right of revo- 
lution is never a legal right." * The difference between Hand and Schlesinger 
can thus be described as the difference between the realm of common sense 
“law and order” and the realm of “moral right.” 

On what basis, though, have individuals throughout the history of the 
United States determined whether any given attempt to invoke the "right 
of revolution" was to be viewed from the perspective of a “moral right” that 
sanctioned revolution, or from the perspective of "law and order" in which 
a "right of revolution" seemed a contradiction in terms which provided no 
vindication for illegal actions? This question has become particularly relevant 
and particularly insistent in the twentieth century which has witnessed both 
"totalitarian" and "nontotalitarian" revolutions, a century in which support 
for the "right of revolution" has been expressed by individuals citing. Locke, 
Jefferson, and Thoreau, and also by Adolph Hitler In seeking answers to 
this question, one promising place to search is the experience of Lincoln. What 
did: Lincoln say, and what did he do concerning the “right of revolution"? 
Employing as a brief, working definition the meaning that the individuals 


York, 1851-56), II, 615-16; The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, ed. Roy P. Basler et al. 
(9 vols., New Brunswick, N. J., 1953-55), I, 438-39; Walden . . . [and] On the Duty of Civil 
Disobedience, ed. Norman H. Pearson (New York, 1948), 284; John Lothrop Motley in the 
London Times, May 23, 1861; Ulysses S. Grant, Personal Memoirs (2 vols., New York, 1885), 
I, 219 
4 Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler et al., IV, 434, n. 83. The Lincoln-Hand view that 
the “right of revolution” had no legal standing seems at first glance to be contradicted by the 
constitutions of eighteen of the United States which contain (as of 1961) language similar to 
the Declaration, and hence seem to make the “sight of revolution” a constitutional right en- 
forceable in courts of law. For example, the constitution of the state of Oregon contains this 
provision (Art. I, Sec. 1): ". . . the people . . . have at all times a right to alter, reform, or 
« abolish the government in such manner as they may think proper." Similar language, or 
language with a similar meaning, is contained in the constitutions of the following states: 
Alabama (Art. I, Sec. 2); Arkansas (Art. 2, Sec. 1); Connecticut (Art. First, Sec. 2); Georgia 
(Art. I, Sec. v, 2-501); Idaho (Art. I, Sec. 2); Kentucky (Par. 4); Maine (Art. I, Sec. 2); 
Maryland (Dec. of Rights, Arts. 1, 6); Massachusetts (Dec. of Rights, Art. VII); New Hampshire 
(Bill of Rights, Art. 10); Ohio (Art. I, Sec. 2); Pennsylvania (Art. I, Sec. 2); Tennessee (Art. 
I, Sec. 1); Vermont (Chap. I, Art. 7); Virginia (Art. I, Sec. 3); West Virginia (Art. II, Sec. 
3); Wyoming (Art. I, Sec. 1). [The constitutions are printed in, among other places, the Codes 
or Statutes of the various states.] These "right of revolution” provisions, however, conflict with 
other provisions in the state constitutions, such as the sections concerning treason or concerning 
the ‚police powers of the states, and are apparently regarded by judges and legislators as tra- 
ditional historical expressions which do not mean what they seem literally to say. The "right of 
revolution" provisions of the state constitutions conflict with state criminal syndicalism statutes, 
and they have apparently never been invoked successfully as a defense in courts of law for 
actions by individuals against the authority of the state governments. Criminal syndicalism 
legislation is described in Eldridge F. Dowell, 4 History of Criminal Syndicalism Legislation 
in the United States (Baltimore, 1939). 
5 Adolph Hitler, Mein Kampf (Eng. trans, New York, 1940), 122. The United States 

"revolutionary tradition" and the world of the 1950's are discussed in Stuart W. Chapman, 
"The Right of Revolution and the Rights of Man," Yale Review, XLIII (Summer 1954), 
576-88; that tradition and the United States of the early 1930's are discussed in Merle Curti, 
"Our Revolutionary Tradition,” Soctal Frontier, I (Dec. 1934), 10-13. 
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mentioned so far seem to have envisioned when they used the phrase and/or 
the concept, "right of revolution": the justifiable privilege of a group of in- 
dividuals to use force and violence under xa circumstances against the 
constituted governmental authorities of society * 


Lincoln's actions and attitudes relating to the "right of revolution" can be 
described most accurately in terms of two contrasting patterns, evident in the 
quarter century before he was inaugurated President in 1861.” These two con- 
trasting patterns of actions and attitudes were potentially incompatible, and 
Lincoln, as President, was to be faced with the task of reconciling them, or 
choosing between them, at the time of the secession crisis and the outbreak 
of civil war in 186r. 

One pattern in Lincoln's actions and ideas before he became President was 
his support of the "right of revolution" concept. He affirmed this support 
most explicitly in the late 1840's and early 1850's, the period of revolutionary 
outbursts in several countries within Western civilization. Lincoln's longest 
and most important statement upholding the "right of revolution" was made 
on January 12, 1848, in a speech in the House of Representatives, where he 
was a member of the Whig party from Illinois. On this occasion, Lincoln 
criticized President Polk's justification of the role of the United States in the 
origins of the war with Mexico, a war which in January 1848 was drawing 
to a close. In his remarks, Lincoln commented on Texas’ revolt against 
Mexico, a revolution that he favored, and he digressed into a brief discussion 
of the general nature of revolutions. It was in this setting and context that 
Lincoln delivered his best-known remarks in support of the "right of revolu- 
tion": 

Any people anywhere, being inclined and having the power, have the right to rise 
up, and shake off the existing government, and form a new one that suits them 


6 See notes 3, 4, and 5, above. This working definition is compatible with that in the wriüngs 
of John Locke, described frequently as the most important single source influencing the ideas of 
the "right of revolution" held by individuals in the thirteen colonies and in the United States. 
Locke wrote: “Where-ever Law ends, Tyranny begins, if the Law be transgressed to another's 
harm. And whosoever in Authority exceeds the Power given him by the Law, and makes use 
of the Force he has under his Command, to compass that upon the Subject, which the Law 
allows not, ceases in that to be a Magistrate, and acting without Authority, may be opposed, as 
any other Man who by force invades the Right of another." The quotation is from Locke's “The 
Second Treatise of Government," in Two Treatises of Government, ed. Peter Laslett (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1960), par. 202 (pp. 418-19); see also pars. 207 (p. 421), 208 (p. 422), 220 (p. 429), 
222 (pp. 430-31), 225 (p. 433), 229 (p. 435), 232 (p. 437), 243 (p. 446). Sir James A. H. 
Murray's A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles (20 vols. and suppl, Oxford, Eng., 
1888-1928) does not define “right of revolution” or “right of resistance” or “right of rebellion,” 
although it does contain twenty columns of definitions of “right,” eight columns of definitions 
of “revolution” and related words, five columns of definitions of "resistance," and five columns 
of definitions of "rebellion," "rebel," and related words. 

T'This study is based primarily upon Lincoln's writings as found in the Collected Works of 
Lincoln, ed. Basler ez al. 

8 The speech is printed in ibid., I, 431-42. 
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. better. This is a most valuable,—a most sacred right—a right, which we hope and 
believe, is to liberate the world. Nor is this right confined to cases in which the 
whole people of an existing government, may choose to exercise it. Any portion of 
such people that can, may revolutionize, and make their own, of so much of the 
teritory [sic] as they inhabit. More than this, a majority of any portion of such 
people may revolutionize, putting down a minority, intermingled with, or near 
about them, who may oppose their movement. Such minority, was precisely the 
case, of the tories of our own revolution. It is a quality of revolutions not to go 
by Sod lines, or old laws; but to break up both, and make new ones [1talics Lin- 
coln's]. 


It seems clear that Lincoln in this passage expressed unequivocal support 
for the "right of revolution," although his words did not decisively clarify 
all aspects of the subject. His mention of the hope and belief that the "most 
sacred right" of revolution was "to liberate the world" suggested an expecta- 
tion or assumption that this "right" would be exercised in circumstances in 
which it would advance the aims espoused by "liberal revolutionists" in 1848. 
Lincoln did not define what it meant “to liberate the world,” but one sus- 
pects that in the context of 1848 the phrase meant to promote movements 
for national independence and for the extension of democratic practices in 
government. 'The only conditions spelled out by Lincoln concerning the indi- 
viduals who took part in a revolution were that they have the desire to re- 
volt and possess the power, presumably physical power, to revolt. This cri- 
terion of power was emphasized in Lincoln's remarks: a minority of the 
individuals living under a particular government, he stated, might "revolu- 
tionize" against the majority, or the majority might "revolutionize" and put 
down a minority; whether a majority or a minority was justified in exercis- 
ing the "right of revolution" seemed to depend upon its power—any group 
may "revolutionize," said Lincoln, if it can. One does not expect that a few 
sentences from a speech delivered on the floor of Congress will cover every 
aspect of a complex subject. In his 1848 speech Lincoln did not trace precisely 
all the issues involved in tbe concept of the "right of revolution." He did, how- 
ever, clearly put on record his opinions that majorities or minorities pos- 
sessed “the right to rise up, and shake off the existing government, and form 
a new one that suits them better." 

The year 1848 was a time of revolutions in Western Europe, and Lincoln's 
reaction to those mid-nineteenth-century European revolutions was consistent 
with his championing of the "right of revolution" on the floor of Congress. 
He expressed support for the French, the Hungarian, and the German revo- 
lutions. A simple listing provides evidence of the extent and kind of activities 


9 Ibid., 438-39. 
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through which his support was manifested: on April 10, 1848, he voted in 
the House of Representatives for a joint resolution tendering the congratu- 
lations of Congress to the French people on their new republic established as a 
result of the Revolution of 1848; he attended a meeting in his home city of 
Springfield, Illinois, on September 6, 1849, at which he was appointed a 
member of a committee of six persons who drew up resolutions of sympathy 
and admiration for the Hungarian revolutionists; he joined eight other in- 
dividuals on January 5, 1852, in issuing a call for a gathering in Springfield 
to honor the leader of the Hungarian revolutionists, Louis Kossuth, who was 
touring the United States at the time; when that meeting was held three days 
later, Lincoln was again appointed a member of a committee to draw up 
resolutions of sympathy for the Hungarians; on the following evening, Jan- 
uary 9, Lincoln reported to those assembled the resolutions, one of which 
expressed praise for the revolutionary efforts, not only of the Hungarians but 
also of "the Irish, the Germans and the French"; and on January 26 of the 
same year he was one of a group of sixty-three persons who issued a call for 
a general meeting that would take steps to invite Kossuth to Springfield. 
In supporting the various mid-century European revolutionary move- 
ments, Lincoln, on at least one occasion, explicitly justified those movements 
by invoking the "right of revolution”: "it is the right of any people, suf- 
ficiently numerous for national independence," read the first resolution pre- 
sented by Lincoln to a “Kossuth meeting" on January 9, 1852, "to throw off, 
to revolutionize, their existing form of government, and to establish such 
other in its stead as they may choose." Lincoln here seemed to equate 
"revolution" with "movement for national independence." Other phrases 
used in connection with the meetings Lincoln attended in support of 
revolutions abroad (and these phrases may be Lincoln's also) mentioned 
the struggle of the Hungarians "for liberty," mentioned nations "strug- 
gling to be free," and mentioned efforts of the Irish, the Germans, and the 
French “to establish in their several governments the supremacy of the peo- 


10 Congressional Globe, 30 Cong., 1 sess., 598 (Apr. 10, 1848); Collected Works of Lincoln, 
ed. Basler e? al., II, 62, 115-16, 118. The reactions of Americans to nineteenth-century revolu- 
tions in Europe are described in such studies as: Eugene N. Curtis, “American Opinion of the 
French Nineteenth-Century Revolutions,” American Historical Review, XXIX (jan. 1924), 
249—70; Merle E. Curti, "Young America,” ibid., XXXII (Oct. 1926), 34-55; John G. Gazley, 
American Opinion of German Unification, 1848-1871 (New York, 1926); Elizabeth B. White, 
American Opinion of France from Lafayette to Poincaré (New York, 1927); Arthur J. May, 
Contemporary American Opinion of the Mid-Century Revolutions in Central Europe (Philadel- 

phia, 1927); John W. Oliver, "Louis Kossuth's Appeal to the Middle West—1852," Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XIV (Mar. 1928), 481-95; Myrtle A. Cline, American Attitude To- 
ward the Greek War of Independence, 1821-1828 (Atlanta, 1930); Howard R. Marraro, 
American Opinion on the Unification of Italy, 1846-1861 (New York, 1932). 
11 Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler et al., II, 115. 
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ple." These phrases suggest that Lincoln and his fellow citizens of Spring- 
field, in upholding the mid-century European revolutions, pictured them as 
movements for "freedom," in the sense of national independence, and/or as 
movements to establish democratic governments marked by the "supremacy 
of the people." 13 

In summary, Lincoln upheld the “right of revolution" in the 1840’s and 
early 1850's, and, while he did not present a comprehensive statement of the 
conditions that would justify the resort to force and violence, his words were 
usually set in a context in which it was implied that revolution would aid in 
the achievement of national independence and/or in the spread of democratic 
practices of government. 


But what of revolutionary movements seen in a different context, move- 
ments that seemed to have as their aim, or their result, not national independ- 
ence or an extension of democratic practices in government, but the re- 
verse? Could the "right of revolution" be claimed as a justification for such 
movements, and did Lincoln support such a claim? 

Lincoln had stated in an 1842 address that revolutions exacted a price and 
that they were to be evaluated by comparing, on the one hand, the amount of 
“human misery" they alleviated with, on the other hand, the amount of 
“human misery" they inflicted.** This criterion for evaluating revolutions 
could presumably justify opposition to any revolution that seemed to be in- 
flicting more human misery than it alleviated and could justify the upholding 
of governmental authority against individuals who employed force and vio- 
lence in such circumstances. The fact that Lincoln specified this criterion 
might suggest that his support for the "right of revolution" was not his only 
attitude concerning the relationship of individuals to governmental authority 
before he became President. In truth, he expressed other attitudes with quite 
a different emphasis in the decades from the 1830’s through the 1850's. This 
second pattern of actions and attitudes was revealed in a context unlike that 
in which he upheld the "right of revolution": it was revealed in the context 
of Lincoln's concern over certain problems within the United States, and it 
emphasized the value of maintaining the constitutional fabric of society and 
of maintaining the law-abiding, nonviolent, and nonrevolutionary practices 
which were part of that fabric. 

One of the earliest and most extensive statements of this second pattern in 

12 Thid., Ca, 116. 


18 Lincoln had described the American Revolution in similar terms in 1842 (and had praised 
d I, 278.) 
Ibid. 
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Lincoln’s thinking was an address that he delivered before the Young Men’s 
Lyceum of Springfield on January 27, 1838, with the significantly nonrevolu- 
tionary title, “The Perpetuation of Our Political Institutions.” To the Young 
Men’s Lyceum, Lincoln spoke of dangers threatening the political institutions 
of the United States and of methods of guarding against these dangers. The 
chief danger envisioned by Lincoln was one that came from within the nation, 
rather than from abroad—lawlessness. One form of lawlessness singled out by 
Lincoln was the disregard for law exhibited by crowds or mobs, and he cited 
recent mob murders of both whites and Negroes in Missouri and Mississippi." 
A second form of lawlessness was that by the individual who considered him- 
self superior to the law, the individual of “talent and ambition,” who might 
“seize the opportunity, strike the blow, and overturn” the political system of 
the United States.** 

The mob or individual lawlessness described by Lincoln might not neces- 
sarily be directed toward effecting a revolution. Yet Lincoln’s criticism of law- 
lessness would seem relevant to the “right of revolution,” at least in the sense 
that exercise of the “right of revolution” would presumably involve the break- 
ing of laws and would be impossible if “law and order” prevailed. And the 
preservation of “law and order” was precisely what he urged to the Young 
Men's Lyceum: “reverence for the constitution and laws {italics Lincoln’s]” 
should become the “political religion” of the nation." Lincoln made it clear 
that he advocated respect for law in general as a system of ordering society 
and that he was not upholding the validity of any one specific law. Likewise, 
he insisted that respect for the system of law need not prevent the redress of 
social grievances: 


When I so pressingly urge a strict observance of all the laws, let me not be under- 
stood as saying there are no bad laws, nor that grievances may not arise, for the 
redress of which, no legal provisions have been made. I mean to say no such thing. 
But I do mean to say, that, although bad laws, if they exist, should be repealed as 
soon as possible, still while they continue in force, for the sake of example, they 
should be religiously observed. So also in unprovided cases. If such arise, let proper 
legal provisions be made for them with the least possible delay; but, till then, let 
them if not too intolerable, be borne with.1? 


18 /bid., I, 109—11; the entire address is printed on pp. 108-15. In at least one instance, 
Lincoln’s championing of the rule of law and his criticism of the mobocratic spirit were ap- 
parently related to specific issues in dispute between the Whig and the Democratic parties. (See 
thid., 69. 

16 A. 111-12. Perhaps Lincoln the Whig was here thinking of Democrat Andrew Jackson. 
Edmund Wilson has suggested that in this speech Lincoln "projected himself into the role" 
against which he warned his listeners. (Edmund Wilson, “Abraham Lincoln: The Union as 
Religious Mysticism” [1953], reprinted in his Erght Essays [New York, 1954], 191; see also 
Pp. 190, 202.) 

1? Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler et al., I, 112, 115. ` 

18 Ibid., 112-13. 
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Lincoln’s suggestion that, until proper legal provisions were made, griev- 
ances should be borne, “if not too intolerable,” is worth noting. Despite the 
ambiguity introduced by that phrase, the implication, both in the quotation 
above and in the address as a whole, was quite different from the emphasis 
shown in his congressional speech of 1848 describing the overturn of a govern- 
ment by a majority or a minority, “being inclined and having the power.” In 
this 1838 address before the Young Men’s Lyceum, Lincoln expressed the re- 
spect for law-abiding, nonviolent, and u) procedures that char- 
acterized much of his thinking. 

This was certainly apparent in Lincoln’s approach to “the slavery ques- 
tion” in the 1840’s and 1850's, for he insisted in regard to that question that 
legal, constitutional, and nonrevolutionary rights and procedures be main- 
tained. The aspect of Lincoln’s stand on the slavery question which is most 
important to the “right of revolution" is that in the late 1850's, as the contro- 
versy over slavery became more acute in political life and as Lincoln's role in 
that controversy became more prominent, he consistently defined his posi- 
tion as nonrevolutionary and/or antirevolutionary. 

To appreciate the importance of Lincoln's nonrevolutionary or antirevolu- 
tionary stand in regard to the slavery controversy, it should be remembered 
that in the political arguments of the late 1850’s the designation “revolution- 
ary" was applied by Lincoln's opponents to his ideas and to the ideas of his 
(Republican) political party. In the famous debates with Douglas in 1858, 
for example, Douglas called Lincoln's doctrine of the house divided "revolu- 
tionary and destructive of the existence of this government,” described the 
Illinois Republican platform of 1854 as a "revolutionary platform," and pic- 
tured Lincoln as the candidate of a party with "revolutionary principles." !? 
Some southerners made similar comments, and Lincoln showed his awareness 
of the comments, for he mentioned in at least two important addresses de- 
livered in 1860 the fact that southerners charged northerners of his type with 
being “revolutionary, destructive, or something of the sort.” ?? 

When, however, Lincoln described his stand and that of his political 
party on questions pertaining to slavery, he emphasized, not the “revolution- 
ary," but the law-abiding aspect. Evidence in support of this statement can be 
found throughout his comments in the late 1850's; a typical description by 
Lincoln of his and the Republican party's law-abiding and constitution-abid- 
ing position toward slavery was made at Edwardsville, Illinois, in 1858: 

19 Ibid., II, 8, 62, 166. A newspaper al of Lincoln referred, in reporting one of his 
speeches in 1858, to the “revolutionary heresies” contained in resolutions adopted by Lincoln's 


political party. (Ibid., 245.) 
20 Thid., II, 537 (Cooper Institute Address); IV, 27 (Address at New Haven). 
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The Republican party ... hold that... slavery is an unqualified evil... . Regard- 
ing it an evil, they will not molest it in the States where it exists; they will not 
overlook the constitutional guards which our forefathers have placed around it; 
they will do nothing which can give proper offence to those who hold slaves by 
legal sanction; but they will use every constitutional method to prevent the evil 
from becoming larger?! 


Illustrating the way in which Lincoln established his stand toward 
slavery in nonrevolutionary terms was the selective manner in which he in- 
voked the sanction of Thomas Jefferson. In the 1850's Lincoln equated his own 
political position with Jefferson’s principles and repeatedly justified his oppo- 
sition to slavery by citing the Declaration of Independence, insisting that 
Negroes should not be excluded from the Declaration's proposition that "all 
men are created equal.”*? But he did not cite that section of the Declaration 
which asserted the "right of revolution," and one searches Lincoln's words of 
those years in vain for mention of the Declaration's justification of the "right 
of revolution." On at least one occasion, he seemed to disparage the revolution- 
ary nature of the Declaration, praising Jefferson because he had included the 
great principle of human freedom in what was otherwise a "merely revolu- 
tionary document."?? Tt was on Jefferson's statements of the freedom and 
equality of all human beings that Lincoln took his stand in the slavery con- 
troversy, not on Jefferson's assertion of the "right of revolution." 

Similarly, when Lincoln publicly discussed the Dred Scott decision in 
the late 1850’s, he not only did not assert a “right of revolution,” but he 
explicitly stated that his position was not revolutionary. “We believe,” stated 
Lincoln in June 1857, 


in obedience to, and respect for the judicial department of government. We think 
its decision on Constitutional questions, when fully settled, should control, not 
only the particular cases decided, but the general policy of the country, subject to 
be disturbed only by amendments of the Constitution as provided in that instru- 
ment itself. More than this would be revolution. But we think the Dred Scott de- 
cision is erroneous. We know the court that made it, has often over-ruled its own 
decisions, and we shall do what we can to have it to [sic] over-rule this. We offer 
no resistance to it [italics Lincoln's].?* 


Repeatedly in 1858, 1859, and 1860, Lincoln discussed the Dred Scott deci- 


21 Ibid., TII, 9a. For additional instances in which Lincoln described his position on slavery 
as law-abiding and constitutional, see: II, 156, 401, 454, 494; II, 311, 368, 435, 460; IV, so 
(Aug. 26, 1852-May 17, 1860). 

23 Ibid., II, 130-31, 318, 405, 407; III, 375; IV, 240 (July 6, 1852-Feb. 22, 1861). 

33 Ibid., IH, 376. "Lincoln defended the Declaration," wrote Carl Becker, "as defining an 
ideal to be attained 'as soon as circumstances should permit) But he carefully refrained from 
subscribing to the doctrine that natural rights could be conceived as a 'higher law' which 
justified violent revolution.” (Carl Becker, The Declaration of Independence: A Study in the 
History of Political Ideas [New York, 1922, 1942], 243, n. 4.) i 

34 Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler et al., Il, 40x. 
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sion, consistently stating his opposition to it in nonrevolutionary terms.” 

John Brown's raid into Virginia in October 1859 was the most important 
incident during the controversies over slavery in the late 1850’s in which 
there was an actual resort to what may accurately be called "revolutionary" 
methods of force and violence. It disregarded law and employed revolu- 
tionary force and violence with the design to establish a new govern- 
ment? Supporting Brown were some of the intellectual leaders of the day, 
particularly those in Massachusetts, and Thoreau defended Brown's deed in 
words that justified revolutionary actions?" By contrast, Lincoln criticized 
Brown and his methods. In three public speeches delivered in Kansas within 
a few days of Brown's execution (December 2, 1859), Lincoln denounced the 
raid on Harpers Ferry and phrased his criticism in terms of opposition to 
methods of force and violence: "We have a means provided for the expres- 
sion of our belief in regard to Slavery—it is through the ballot box—the peace- 
ful method provided by the Constitution. . . . no man, North or South, can 
approve of violence or crime.”?® A few months later, in public addresses in 
eastern states, Lincoln disassociated his political party from Brown's raid, and, 
a little more than two months before he was inaugurated President, wrote to 
a prominent southerner and criticized lawless methods in words that ap- 
parently referred to the raid?? Although an opponent of slavery, Lincoln 
was also the opponent of lawless and revolutionary methods of attacking the 
institution. 

By the time Lincoln was inaugurated President in March 1861, his actions, 
speeches, and writings thus revealed two distinct patterns relevant to the 
"right of revolution." On the one hand, he had upheld the "right of revolu- 
tian" in the 1840's and early 1850's, primarily in a social context in which it 
seemed to be implied that the employment of force and violence would ad- 
vance the cause of national independence from tyrannical rule and the ex- 
tension of political democracy. On the other hand, in the context of such issues 
as mob violence and the disputes over the institution of slavery within the 

25 Ibid., II, 462-67, 494-96, 516-19, 526, 539-41; IN, 19-24, 27-30, 45-48, 78, 80-81, 92, 
95-96, 128-33, 179, 250-51, 255, 277-79, 282-83, 298-99, 317-18, 404-405, 423-24, 499-500, 
533, 543-46 (June 16, ı858-Feb. 27, 1860). 

26 There are accounts of John Brown's raid in: Allan Nevins, Ordeal of the Union (6 vols., 
New York, 1947-60), IV, 5-27, 70-97, 98-112; Avery Craven, The Growth of Southern Na- 
tionalism, 1848-1861 (Baton Rouge, La., 1953), 305-11; C. Vann Woodward, “John Brown's 
Private War," America tn Crisis, ed. Daniel Aaron (New York, 1952), 108-30; Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, John Brown, 1800-1859 (Philadelphia, 1910), 391-510. 

27 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau (ao vols., Walden ed., Boston, .1906), IV, 433- 
34; see also Gilman M. Ostrander, "Emerson, Thoreau, and John Brown,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XXXIX (Mar. 1953), 713-26. 

38 Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler e£ al., II, 496. The three speeches in Kansas are 
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functioning constitutional democracy of the United States, Lincoln bad not 
upheld the “right of revolution,” but had instead expressed opposition to the 
use of revolutionary force and violence in effecting social changes and had 
supported the rule of law and order. These two patterns might, in any given 
situation, be reconciled only with great difficulty, and such a situation seemed 
to face Lincoln upon his assuming the presidency in the midst of the seces- 
sion crisis, 


As soon as Lincoln became President, he was faced with a situation that 
had direct relevance to the “right of revolution."9? For, by March 4, 1861, 
scven southern states had announced their secession from the Union, and 
four others were later to follow their lead. Some southerners, including 
Robert E. Lee, described secession as "revolution," and, although many of the 
justifications advanced by secessionists claimed legal and constitutional 
(rather than revolutionary) sanction for their actions, yet there were some 
secessionists who invoked the "right of revolution." The members of the 
Tennessee secession convention, for example, called their secession ordinance 
a "Declaration of Independence" and claimed "the right as a free and inde- 
pendent people to alter, reform, or abolish our form of Government in such a 
manner as we think proper.”** Some Confederate supporters soon compared 
the actions of the secessionists to the revolutionary struggles of the Greeks, 
the French, and the Hungarians, and recalled Lincoln's 1848 statement in 
support of the “right of revolution.” ?? 

Faced with this crisis in which some individuals claimed the "right of 
revolution" against the government of which he was the elected leader, 
Lincoln discussed the "right of revolution" in two major state papers de- 
livered in the opening months of his presidency: in his inaugural address of 
March 4, 1861, and in his message to the special war session of Congress on 
July 4, 1861. In his inaugural address, he upheld the “right of revolution" 


in two separate and unambiguous statements: 


30 The "right of revolution" and the Civil War crisis are discussed in: J. T. Carpenter, The 
South as a Conscious Minority (New York, 1930), 194-200; Dwight L. Dumond, The Secession 
Movement, 1860-1861 (New York, 1931), 120-21; Kenneth M. Stampp, And the War Came 
(Baton Rouge, La., 1950), 34-36; Craven, Growth of Southern Nationalism, 351-52, 355, 359, 
361, 366, 377; Tames C. Malin, On the Nature oj History (Lawrence, Kan., 1954), 204-205; 
Chapman, "Right of Revolution and the Rights of Man,” 576—88, esp. 57781. 

31 The Rebellion Record, ed. Frank Moore (12 vols., New York, 1861-71), I, doc. p. 203. 
It is worth noting that some of the southerners who claimed the “right of revolution" in the 
secession era were, like Robert Barnwell Rhett, lawyers by training and by occupation; in that 
crisis, as in the Ámerican Revolution, there were lawyers who, unlike Lincoln, championed the 

“right of revolution" rather than the maintenance of "law and order." For the views of Rhett, 
sce Laura A. White, Robert Barnwell Rhett (New York, 1931), passim. 

82 See, c.g, T. W. MacMahon, Cause and Contrast (Richmond, Va., 1862), 153 n.; The 

Index (London, 1862-65), III (Oct. 29, 1863), 426; Bernard Janin Sage, Davis and Lee (New 
York, 1866), 10-11. 
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I£, by the mere force of numbers, a majority should deprive a minority of any 
clearly written constitutional right, it might, in a moral point of view, justify 
revolution—certainly would, if such right were a vital one. 


This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit it. Whenever 
they shall grow weary of the existing government, they can exercise their consti- 
tutional right of amending it, or their revolutionary right to dismember, or over- 
throw it [italics Lincoln's].58 

In these two statements, Lincoln advanced further toward a definition of 
the "right of revolution" than in his earlier remarks, for he now distin- 
. guished between a “constitutional” right of amending a government and a 
"revolutionary" right of overthrowing it. This distinction placed the "right 
of revolution" (the right of overthrowing a government) outside the realm 
of law and constitutionality, and Lincoln implied that its proper realm was 
that of ethics or morality; the "right of revolution" thus became a "moral" 
right. Lincoln also described more explicitly than in his previous remarks the 
conditions that warranted the resort to revolution. His words in 1861 seemed 
to say that in a constitutional democracy such as the United States the "right 
of revolution" justified “the people" (the majority of the people?) in over- 
throwing the government whenever they grew weary of it, and that it justified 
" a minority of the people in revolting if the majority deprived it of any “vital” 
and "clearly written constitutional right." 

What, though, if a minority in a constitutional democracy revolted even 

though the majority had not deprived it of any "vital" and "clearly written 
constitutional right"? Lincoln suggested that such was the situation in the 
United States in March 186r, and in that situation he did not say that the 
"right of revolution" gave moral sanction to the minority for the employment 
of force. Instead, he predicted that such employment of force, in the form of 
secession, would lead either to anarchy or to despotism: 
Plainly, the central idea of secession, is the essence of anarchy. A majority, held in 
restraint by constitutional checks, and limitations, and always changing easily, 
with deliberate changes of popular opinions and sentiments, is the only true 
sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects it, does, of necessity, fy to anarchy or 
to despotism. Unanimity is impossible; the rule of a minority, as a permanent 
arrangement, is wholly inadmissible; so that, rejecting the majority principle, 
anarchy, or despotism in some form, is all that is left.?* 

Lincoln centered attention on this problem in his message to Congress on 
July 4, 1861—the problem posed when a minority in a constitutional de- 
mocracy resorted to revolutionary force and violence even though, as Lincoln 


33 Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler et al., IV, 267, 269; the entire address is printed 
D. 249—71. 
Ibid., 268. Lincoln described secession as ilegal and revolutionary in his July 4 message 
to Congress. (Ibid., 434-35.) 
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maintained, the constitutional system had not been breached by the majority. 
For, in the interval between the inaugural address and the July 4 message to 
Congress, there had been resort to armed force at Fort Sumter, and war had 
commenced between Union and Confederate forces. Lincoln described the 
actions of his Confederate opponents as a revolution, but he did not consider 
their actions morally justified by the "right of revolution." He summarized 
his position in four terse sentences: 


The right of revolution, is never a legal right. The very term implies the break- 
ing, and not the abiding by, organic law. At most, it is but a moral right, when 
exercised for a morally justifiable cause. When exercised without such a cause 
revolution is no right, but simply a wicked exercise of physical power.?5 


In short, the "right of revolution” provided moral (not legal or constitutional) 
justification for the exercise of force and violence only under a special con- 
dition: ^when exercised for a morally justifiable cause." 

The primary emphasis in Lincoln's July 4 message was placed, not upon 
the "moral" right of a minority to revolt, but upon the "moral" right of a 
majority to defend a democratic and constitutional government against in- 
ternal attack from a minority. Lincoln described and justified his position in 
two often-quoted passages: the minority assailants of the government had, 
he declared, by their armed assault on Fort Sumter, forced upon the country 
the 


distinct issue: "Immediate dissolution, or blood." And this issue embraces more 
than the fate of these United States. It presents to the whole family of man, the 
question, whether a constitutional republic, or a democracy—a government of thé 
people, by the same people—can, or cannot, maintain its territorial integrity, 
against its own domestic foes. It presents the question, whether discontented in- 
dividuals, too few in numbers to control administration, according to organic law, 
in any case, can always, upon the pretences made in this case, or on any other 
pretences, or arbitrarily, without any pretence, break up their Government, and 
thus practically put an end to free government upon the earth.?? 


'Ihe supporters of popular government, the majority in this case, must now 
demonstrate to the world, Lincoln continued, "that those who can fairly 
carry an election, can also suppress a rebellion—that ballots are the rightful, 


35 Ibid., 434, n. 83. These four sentences, we are told by the editor of the Collected Works, 
were in the manuscript version of the message to Congress, but were not in the text "as re- 
vised in first proof,” nor in the second proof text of the message containing Lincoln's final 
revisions; no official copy of the message has been found, “although engrossed official copies of 
Lincoln's later Messages are in the National Archives." Thus, these four sentences here quoted 
were apparently not in the message which was sent to Congress. (Ibid., 421, D. I, 434, n. 83.) 
In the second proof text of the message "containing Lincoln's final revisions," and probably the 
version which was sent to Congress, these two sentences appear: "The States have their status 
in the Union, and they have no other legal status. If they break from this, they can only do so 
ucc d = by revolution [italics Lincoln's]." (Ibid., 434.) 
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and peaceful, successors of bullets; and that when ballots have fairly and con- 
stitutionally, decided, there can be no successful appeal, except to ballots 
themselves, at succeeding elections." ?? 

It was on this note that Lincoln seems to have rested his direct analysis 
of the "right of revolution," for he apparently did not discuss the question 
explicitly in his writings after 1861. Various aspects of his actions and atti- 
tudes during the war years may have had some relationship to his ideas con- 
cerning the “right of revolution,” such as treating captured Confederates as 
prisoners of war rather than as traitors, or the discussion by Lincoln of the 
problem of violating part of the Constitution while waging war in order to 
preserve the entire constitutional system. But Lincoln seems to have made no 
direct and explicit comment on the "right of revolution" after the July 4, 
1861, message. The theme expressed in that message, which was repeatedly 
emphasized by Lincoln in his wartime writings, was the right, and the duty, 
of a majority to preserve a system of constitutional democracy against an un- 
justified revolt. 

Lincoln's 1861 position included both the "right of revolution" and what 
might be called the "right of opposing unjustified revolution" (or the "right 
of counterrevolution"). In effect, Lincoln removed the favored status con- 
ferred on revolutionary movements, per se, by the doctrine of the "right of 
revolution." That concept had bestowed on revolutionary movements an aura 
of moral superiority by conveying the impression that revolutionary move- 
ments were always on the side of enlightenment and humanity. By contrast, 
in his two messages of 1861 Lincoln said in substance that revolution, per se, 
was no better than opposition to revolution (or counterrevolution), per se. 
For, just as individuals had a moral right, under certain circumstances, to 
revolt, so they had a moral right, under other circumstances, to put down 
revolt. In Lincoln's formulation, the criterion of judgment was not primarily 
which side of the barricades one occupied (the revolutionary side or the 
counterrevolutionary side), but rather what was the substantive issue at stake 
over the barricades. Thus, in summary, the Lincolnian "right of revolution" 
as finally stated in 1861 was a "moral" right, as opposed to a legal right, and 
was a "conditional" right in the sense that it was applicable and relevant 
only on condition that it was being exercised for a morally justifiable cause. 


One conclusion that can be drawn from a consideration of Lincoln's ideas 
and actions concerning the “right of revolution" is that his ideas and actions 
varied from one social and political situation to another as his own interest 


87 Ibid., 439. 
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or his own perception of the issues varied. Lincoln held different views, as 
Professor Richard Current has noted, when he was “a politicking congress- 
man" than when he was “a chief executive facing an imminent and over- 
whelming crisis”; he “liked revolutions best. when they were long ago or 
far away.”®® A second and related conclusion might be that Lincoln's experi- 
ence concerning the “right of revolution” illustrates the commonly stated 
generalization that the ideas of individuals in the United States, particularly 
their political ideas, generally have roots as much or more in practical cir- 
cumstances than in theoretical postulates. Without denying a considerable 
measure of validity to each of these two conclusions, one might supplement 
them (not replace them) with a third conclusion: that Lincoln’s synthesis 
of his ideas concerning the “right of revolution” is distinguishable from the 
thought of a number of other individuals because of its comprehensiveness 
and its depth. Perhaps he was led to his opinions partly through “opportun- 
ism” in adjusting his views to a variety of situations and partly through a 
mind that probed deeper and had a wider vision than most. Whatever the 
cause or source of Lincoln’s views on the “right of revolution,” their compre- 
hensiveness and depth seem impressive. 

Some individuals have supported the “right of revolution” as a way of 
redressing social injustices and of advancing toward a more humane world, 
apparently without exploring the possibility that exercise of the “right of, revo- 
lution” might increase, rather than decrease, social injustices and might hin- 
der progress toward a more humane world. Other individuals have opposed 
the “right of revolution” as a concept that would bring social anarchy, appar- 
ently without exploring the possibility that in some situations exercise of the 
“right of revolution” might produce a more stable or a more enlightened so- 
ciety. The distinctive quality of Lincoln’s ideas in 1861 was that they examined 
both the possibility of desirable exercises of the “right of revolution” and also 
the possibility of undesirable exercises of that "right"—and examined those 
possibilities in greater depth than did Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence, 
or Calhoun’s speech of January 5, 1837, or Thoreau’s essay on “Civil Dis- 
obedience,” or Motley’s letter of May 23, 1861, or Grant’s remarks in his 
Personal Memoirs9? Lincoln's synthesis could encompass the comments made 
in the 1950’s by both Schlesinger and Hand. 

Lincoln’s formulation of the “right of revolution” in 1861 did not elimi- 
nate the possibilities of dispute and disagreement, if we assume that human 
beings will never reach complete agreement on whether the goal of a given 


88 See comments of Richard N. Current, described in the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, XLVII (Sept. 1960), 282. 
89 The citation for these writings is given in n. 3 


Desegregation in New Orleans Public Schools 
during Reconstruction 


Louis R. HarLan* 


IT is a fact not generally known even to historians that the New Orleans 
public schools during the Reconstruction period underwent substantial racial 
desegregation over a period of six and a half years, an experience shared by 
no other southern community until after 1954 and by few northern communi- 
ties at the time, This essay is limited to a summary of the evidence that there 
was indeed desegregation in New Orleans in the 1870's and to an effort to 
explain it chiefly in terms of circumstances in New Orleans at the time. It is 
obvious that New Orleans, as the only real urban center in the overwhelm- 
ingly rural South, could not be an example from which any general conclu- 
sions can be drawn about Reconstruction in the region or even in Louisiana 
as a whole. The experience of one southern urban community during Recon- 
struction, however, may hold interest for students of the rapidly urbanizing 
contemporary South. 

For a generation of historians rather suddenly concerned with past strug- 
gles over civil rights, the interest of this study lies partly in the new crop that 
it makes in the much-plowed field of Reconstruction history. The historians 
both of Louisiana Reconstruction! and of southern education? have pro- 
nounced the desegregation experiment of New Orleans an almost total 
failure. 'The conclusions of historians of the Dunning school may be explained 
by their preoccupation with political themes or their racialistic and sectional 
blind spots, but perhaps a better explanation is that they read in the partisan 

* An associate professor at the University of Cincinnati, Mr. Harlan's major field of interest 
is southern United States history, especialy education and race relations. He is the author of 
Separate and Unequal: Public School Campaigns in the Southern Seaboard States, 1901—1915 
(Chapel Hill, N. C., 1958). 

1 Alcée Fortier, Louisiana Studies (New Orleans, 1894), 267-68; John R. Ficklen, History 
of Reconstruction in Louisiana (Baltimore, 1910), 207-208; Ella Lonn, Reconstruction in 
Louisiana after 1868 (New York, 1918), 54-55, 357; John S. Kendall, History of New Orleans 
(3 vols., Chicago, 1922), I, 331, 665; Roger W. Shugg, Origins of Class Struggle in Louisiana 
(University, La., 1939), 226; Garnie W. McGinty, Louisiana Redeemed (New Orleans, 1941), 
24. George W. Cable, Strange True Stories of Louisiana (New York, 1889), 221-32, is more 
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press the headlined stories of white walkouts and Negro evictions, but failed 
to note the undramatic evidence of the return of most of these pupils in the 
following days and months. Historians of southern education seem to have 
relied too heavily on a secondary source by the Louisiana educational his- 
torian Thomas H. Harris, who in turn depended vaguely on the "testimony 
of men who lived through the period.” Harris declared in 1924: “The schools 
were never mixed. 'The law was evaded from the first, and the negroes were 
about as active in evading it as the whites.”* 


It is with some surprise, therefore, that we read the testimony in 1874 of 
Thomas W. Conway, the Radical state superintendent and prime mover of 
New Orleans desegregation: 


I had fully concluded to put the system of mixed schools to a thorough, practical 
test, and I did. The white pupils all left... and the school-house was virtually in 
the hands of the colored pupils. This was the picture one day. What will you 
think when I tell you that before I reached my office that day, the children of 
both races who, on the school question, seemed like deadly enemies, were, many 
of them, joined in a circle, playing on the green, under the shade of the wide- 
spreading live oak. In a few days I went back to see how the school was progress- 
ing, and, to my surprise, found nearly all the former pupils returned to their 
places; and that the school, like all the schools in the city, reported at the close 
of the year a larger attendance than at any time since the close of the war. The 
children were simply kind to each other in the school-room as in the streets and 
elsewhere! A year ago I visited the same school and saw therein about as many 
colored children as whites, with not a single indication of any ill-feeling whatever. 


All that is wanted in this matter of civil rights is to let the foes of the measure 
simply understand that we mean it. Do this, and as in the case of the enemies of 
free schools in Louisiana, they will be quiet.* 

The whole truth, of course, embraces both the historians’ evidence of 
evasion and strident resistance and Conway's idyl of dancing on the green. 
Evasion lasted for three years, until the last legal recourse was exhausted, and 
then desegregation began. As desegregation spread slowly into more and 
more schools, as Conway said, there was indeed resistance, but it was fruit- 
less, sporadic, separated by long periods of tacit acceptance, and successful in 
the end only because Reconstruction itself failed. 

The forces of evasion were in effect even before the state constitution in 
1867 prohibited the establishment of separate schools and required that no 
public school should deny admission on account of race or color.” On the eve 


- 


3 Thomas H. Harris, The Story of Public Education in Louisiana (New Orleans, 1924), 30; 
an undocumented work. 
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of the constitutional convention the city hastily established its first Negro 
schools to give credibility to its stand for “separate but equal” rather than 
desegregated schools? and Freedmen's Bureau officials opposed to mixed 
schools" hastily transferred their local schools to the city board.® State Super- 
intendent Robert M. Lusher resigned before the end of his term to become 
the state agent of the Peabody Education Fund, which spent more money in 
Louisiana than in any other state to aid a system of private white schools.? 

In New Orleans, where whites outnumbered Negroes nearly three to one, 
white Republicans in the city government cooperated with the city school 
board in efforts to thwart Superintendent Conway in his equally determined 
effort to give desegregation a thorough trial in that city. The city's news- 
papers meanwhile undertook to create an atmosphere of resistance and fear, 
advocating desertion of the schools en masse by the whites, establishment of 
private schools, and refusal to pay school taxes, and predicting the destruc- 
tion of the public schools and race war.!? The city school board resorted to a 
pupil placement system!” and all of the legal stratagems so familiar today. 
The loopholes of every school law were sought out, and a bewildering suc- 
cession of suits and injunctions cluttered the courts. At one time five school 
cases were simultaneously on the dockets. Finally the sands of delay ran out; 
a court decision of December 1870 was acknowledged by all parties to be de- 
cisive, and desegregation began within a month.” 

To overcome the forces of delay and evasion, the Radicals found it neces- 
sary to centralize and strengthen the school system. The city school board 
was replaced by another appointed by the state board of education, which in 


turn was appointed by the governor. The city board was allowed by state law 
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to estimate its annual needs and require the city government to levy and col- 
lect a local tax sufficient to supply the amount. The high salaries that this 
arrangement made possible, though often tardily paid, attracted good local 
teachers and created a reasonably good esprit de corps. 

The extent of desegregation cannot be measured precisely because the 
official reports made no separate accounting of the races and because the popu- 
lation of New Orleans was so peculiarly mixed, with so many very light 
colored persons and swarthy white ones, that observers often found it im- 
possible to distinguish between them.'? Nevertheless, there is considerable 
evidence of desegregation in official records and in newspapers, particularly in 
the reports of the annual examinations or closing exercises of the schools. 
From such sources it is possible to identify by name twenty-one desegregated 
schools and some others that may have been desegregated, about one-third of 
the city's public schools.!* The school authorities at no time initiated desegre- 
gation, but simply required the admission of Negro children to white or 
mixed schools whenever they applied. Thus by choice or social pressure a ma-- 
jority of the city’s school children attended either the separate Negro schools or 
white schools. A surprising number of colored children, nevertheless, entered 
mixed schools under this arrangement. In 1877 the number was estimated at 
three hundred,** but that was some six months after the end of Reconstruc- 
tion. Other evidence indicates that between five hundred and one thousand. 
Negroes and several thousand whites attended mixed schools at the height 
of desegregation." Light colored children, who could move about more 
easily in the white world, were usually the first to enter mixed schools and 
the last to leave them after Reconstruction, but children “as black as ebony” 


13 Times, Oct. 6, 1873; Lowisianian, Sept. 4, 1875. 

14 These were: Barracks, Bayou Bridge, Bayou Road, Beauregard, Bienville, Central Boys’ 
High, Claiborne, Fillmore, Fisk, Franklin, Keller, Lower Girls’ High, Madison, Paulding, Pont- 
chartrain (Milneburg), Rampart, Robertson, St. Anne, St. Philip, Spain, Webster schools cer- 
tainly desegregated, and Cut-off Road, Dunn, Gentilly, McDonoghville vaguely reported to be 
so. See Bulletin, Jan. 11, Feb. 1, 1871, Dec. 11, 18, 19, 1874; Republican, Apr. 12, 1873, Dec. 
I2, 1874; Picayune, June 23, 1871, Dec. 11, 12, 19, 1874, Feb. 19, Nov. 10, 1875, Nov. 20, 
1876, Dec. 6, 1877; Times, Apr. ro, June 7, Oct. 6, Dec. 13, 1873, Dec. 18, 19, 1874, 
Feb. 19, 1875, Sept. 20, 22, 1876; L'Abeille, Dec 18, 1874; report on Claiborne Boys’ 
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16 City Superintendent William O. Rogers, in Annual Report, 1877, 303. 
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were reported “side by side with the fairest Caucasians” in the same class- 
rooms + LES 

All of the five mixed schools with seventy-five or more Negroes enrolled 
were in the Second and Third Districts, below Canal Street, where descen- 
dants of the original French and Spanish inhabitants and the Irish, German, 
and Italian immigrants predominated. In this downtown area there was no 
rigid residential separation, and the houses of prostitution as well as school- 
houses were desegregated, though without causing as much public excitement. 
Since nearly all of the schools in these districts were desegregated,!” one might 
assume that the character of the Latin or immigrant population explained 
everything. But this is not so. Negro residential areas were dispersed through- 
out the city, and some of the largest schools in the so-called American dis- 
tricts, the First and Fourth, contained Negro children? One of these, the 
Fisk School, contained “a considerable number.””! Below New Orleans proper, 
in the Fifth and Seventh Districts, the scattered settlements on both sides of 
the river contained some desegregated primary schools.” Of the city’s three 
public high schools, two were desegregated. At the Lower Girls’ High 
School, desegregation proceeded peacefully for years, about one-fifth of the 
students being colored. At the Central Boys’ High several Negro pupils 
attended after 1875, and a Negro was professor of mathematics there for 
two years, until after the end of Reconstruction.*® 

Desegregation caused only a temporary decline of Eum in the 
schools as a whole and in the mixed schools themselves. Enrollment dropped 
from 24,892 to 19,091 in the first year of desegregation, but then rose steadily 
to 26,251 in 1875, which was higher than at any other time in the nineteenth 
century? The report that 21,000 of these were white and 5,000 colored?' 
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indicates that there were actually more white pupils in the public schools dur- 
ing desegregation than either before or after. 

In the desegregated schools the same trend was evident. The Fillmore 
Boys’ School in the Third District, for example, was desegregated in 1871, 
when its enrollment was 377, and soon contained 100 colored pupils. In 1873 
the conservative New Orleans Times reported 700 enrolled, “wonderful” at- 
tendance, and good discipline. Fillmore School was the largest in the city, 
crowded to capacity. In 1874 its enrollment reached 890, and the following 
year more of its graduates qualified for the high school, through competitive 
examinations, than those of any other boys’ school?9 Other mixed schools 
with large Negro enrollments had similar records of increasing enrollment 
and high academic standing. At the Bienville School, where attendance was 
cut in half in 1871 by desegregation and a river flood, both enrollment and 
average attendance by 1874 exceeded the levels prior to desegregation. It sent 
more of its graduates to high school in 1873 than any two other boys' 
schools.* 

Why would desegregated schools be so crowded in a community as race 
conscious as New Orleans? The explanation seems to be that the quality of 
instruction was higher in those schools than in most of the others, because of 
the system of classification of elementary schools. Nearly all the mixed 
schools were classified as Grammar A schools, which had more teachers and 
a higher salary scale, and sent more graduates to the high schools than the 
Grammar B schools and Primary schools. Apparently this was why Negro 
children chose to enter them and why whites also attended them regardless 
of color, so that their enrollment steadily increased. Most of the Negro 
schools were Grammar B, and, according to report, "the mixed schools are 
the best in the city, and the colored schools the poorest—the poorest in quar- 
ters, furniture, text-books, and in every way.”*% 

Desegregation of the public schools caused enrollment in private and 
parochial schools to increase, but not enough to damage the public schools. 
The most ambitious plan of the period, “an elaborate design for the establish- 
ment of schools by private enterprise," was presented to a mass meeting of 
citizens of the Second and Third Districts by former state superintendent 
Robert M. Lusher.** It temporarily evoked much enthusiasm, but Lusher 
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later wrote: “The failure of the Canvassers appointed to raise means for 
making the plan effectual, to collect a sufficient amount, unfortunately caused 
the plan to be abandoned."?? No coordination of private school efforts was 
ever developed. 

Existing Catholic parochial schools, new Presbyterian and Episcopalian 
parochial schools, and the old and new private schools all expanded. Enroll- 
ment in these schools rose from about ten thousand in 1869 to seventeen 
thousand in 1873, but then declined to fourteen thousand the next year and 
subsequently even further? “Parochial schools on the pay system are virtually 
a failure," confessed Father Abram J. Ryan, editor of the local Catholic 
weekly; the reason he gave was economic: "poor families who have three or 
four, sometimes eight or ten children . . . cannot possibly send them to the 
parochial schools at the rate of $2 or even $1 per month, each."?* This con- 
sideration applied with even greater force to the private schools, where 
tuition was normally twice as high.?^ 

Predicted racial violence and tax resistance did not materialize, and after 
experimenting with walkouts from mixed schools and with private schools, 
the people of New Orleans learned to live with the change. For three years, 
from the fall of 1871 until the fall of 1874, the tumult and the shouting 
diminished? At the risk of oversimplification, two explanations may be sug- 
gested. First, desegregation was administered with such skill that the opposi- 
tion was disarmed, but foremost, for reasons largely political, thousands of 
New Orleans whites and the leading newspapers actually sought to win the 
Negro's vote on a basis of recognizing his civil rights. 

Though statesmanlike qualities are not generally attributed to Recon- 
struction leaders, and the school officials were certainly not plaster saints, 
they administered the New Orleans schools efficiently and without major 
scandal. “If an irrational prejudice is exhibited on one side of this question,” 
said Superintendent Conway, "let it not be met by an equally irrational 
precipitancy on the other side. This great question of education for the people 
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. should not be imperiled by injudicious action, even in behalf of a prin- 
ciple just and equitable." Though rewarded with diatribes for 
their pains? Conway, his Negro successor William G. Brown, and City 
Superintendent Charles W. Boothby pursued a "firm and yet moderate 
course" and conducted a school system good enough to win loyalty from the 
teachers and even occasional compliments from the opposition? 

The complex reasons why many New Orleans whites embraced or ac- 
quiesced in Negro civil rights between 187r and 1874 have been treated 
elsewhere by T. Harry Williams* and can only be outlined here. The cen- 
tral fact was that Louisiana Negroes had a majority of the votes and were 
protected against intimidation by federal troops. As Reconstruction continued 
in Louisiana after its demise in other states, native whites realized that they 
had to win a substantial segment of the Negro vote if they hoped to oust the 
carpetbaggers. The Negroes were ably led, not so much by the white carpet- 
baggers as by their own well-educated New Orleans persons of color and 
Negro carpetbaggers. It was to these colored leaders that the white conserva- 
tives made overtures when the inevitable conflicts of interest developed be- 
tween the white and colored wings of the Radical Republicans. 

In 1871 and 1872 New Departure Democrats and new parties that aban- 
doned the Democratic label partly because of its unpopularity among 
Negroes made bids for Negro votes by platform promises of recognition of 
civil rights and by parading a few Negro speakers at their rallies.* The 
vague commitments were insufficient to win the Negro vote in the election 
of 1872, and this failure led to the specific commitments of the unification 
movement of 1873. Simply stated, the unification movement proposed a 
fusion of the native white and Negro voters in which the Negroes would 
promise to assist in ousting the carpetbaggers and cutting the taxes and the 
whites would guarantee the Negroes full civil rights: suffrage, office holding, 
desegregated transportation and places of public resort, and mixed schools. 
Confederate General P. G. T. Beauregard, the merchant Isaac N. Marks, and 
a thousand other New Orleans citizens of both races signed a unification mani- 
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festo endorsing desegregated schools in unmistakable terms and presented it 
for endorsement to cheering crowds. In this atmosphere it is understandable 
that the press and pulpits ceased to thunder against desegregation. After 
Marks had read the school clause of the manifesto to a mass meeting and a 
voice interrupted to ask, “Will you send your children to the public schools?" 
that is, to desegregated schools, the question was greeted with "hisses and 
other demonstrations" and an invitation to leave the hall The unification 
movement failed to achieve the interracial political alliance it sought, because 
of the reluctance of many whites, particularly in the rural areas, to concede 
so much to the Negroes, and because of Negro suspicion that the white uni- 
ficationists would be unwilling or unable to make good their commitments. 
The movement did give desegregation a breathing spell, however, and its 
spirit continued to animate some New Orleans whites. Marks, stating his 
freedom of racial bias, took a seat on the city school board and helped to ad- 
minister school desegregation. In 1875 George W. Cable sent carefully 
reasoned arguments for mixed schools to a New Orleans paper,“ and in the 
same year David F. Boyd, president of the state university, tried to publish 
a proposal to desegregate his school. f 

To most New Orleans whites, however, the failure of unification was the 
signal for a change in policy and leadership. If Negroes could not be per- 
suaded to vote with the whites, then enough Negroes had to be kept from 
the polls to ensure a white majority. The White League arose in 1874, spread 
quickly from the rural parishes to New Orleans, staged a three-day coup 
d'état in September until the arrival of federal troops, and installed a Con- 
servative city government in December. In the same period the position of 
mixed schools was weakened by the removal from the congressional civil 
rights bill of the school desegregation clause.** The stage was set for the 
well-known school riots of December 1874, which reflected the momentary 
political climate of that period as clearly as the acquiescent mood of the pre- 
vious three years reflected an opposite policy. . 

During three days of rioting, mobs often described as high school boys 
or “boy regulators” rudely ejected from mixed schools colored children who 
had been peacefully attending for years, insulted teachers, beat and threatened 
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to hang the city superintendent. What is not generally understood is that 
the White League and its newspaper supporters instigated and directed the 
mobs, which were composed mostly of men and adolescents not enrolled in 
the high schools, using a handful of high school rowdies as fronts.** More- 
over, the riots failed to achieve their objective. Sober citizens persuaded the 
White League to call off "the boys," and the schools reopened after the 
holidays on a desegregated basis, remaining so for another two and a half 
years, until after Reconstruction. 

Even after the end of Reconstruction, it appeared at first that desegrega- 
tion might survive the change. The schools remained mixed through the 
remainder of the term, and Negroes were appointed to the school boards.’ 
But when the city school board voted to segregate the schools the following 
fall, the governor gave a Negro delegation neither aid nor comfort.* Resort 
to the state and federal courts proved equally futile. 'The Negroes lost three 
test cases despite the mandatory provisions of the state constitution, ? and 
the constitution itself was rewritten in 1879 to permit separate schools and 
in 1898 to require them. 

An obvious conclusion is that the southern devices of evasion and re- 
sistance broke down, largely through their own internal weaknesses. On the 
other hand, New Orleans whites never really surrendered their concept of 
the public school as a sort of private club. 'The chief significance of the New 
Orleans experiment with desegregation, however, centers around the fact, 
which was not merely incidental, that it occurred in a deep southern state 
with a large Negro population. 

It was really universal suffrage—Negro suffrage protected by strong fed- 
eral sanctions—that produced the mixed schools and sustained them through 
the years of trial. Negro votes in the constitutional convention secured the 
mixed school clause, and Negro votes elected school officers who would 
carry it out. Negro votes were the consideration for which whites were will- 
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ing to bargain acquiescence in desegregation. And when the compromise of 
1877 removed the federal sanctions for Negro suffrage, the mixed schools 
were an early casualty. Desegregation was only part of a broader social 
struggle in which the ballot was the primary lever of power. 

New Orleans desegregation is not entirely explained by Negro votes, 
however, since the Negro majority was in rural Louisiana, where schools 
were only rarely desegregated.°® In the adjacent rural state of Mississippi, the 
Negro majority permitted separate schools to be established by a local-option 
school law.™ It would seem that any rural effort at mixed schools in the 
lower South was foredoomed by the weak economic position of Negro share- 
croppers, the lack of demand for educated labor in the cotton fields, and the 
desire of white planters to maintain racial segregation as a means of social 
control. In southern states outside of the cotton belt, of course, the Negro 
minority was too weak Eon to win ne against almost unani- 
mous white opposition.™ 

If the key to desegregation was to be found in the city, then why was the 
New Orleans experience so different from that of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina?®* The South Carolina constitution of 1868 also required desegregation, 
and that state also had a Negro majority of voters. Yet the state officials 
successfully opposed desegregation, and neither the Negro legislators nor the 
Charleston Negro community pressed the issue.” Explanation of the differ- 
ence between these two urban centers involves consideration of such intangi- 
ble but very real influences as the singular character of New Orleans and the 
structure of leadership in the New Orleans Negro community. 

With a population of 200,000, New Orleans was metropolitan in size and 
in the radiating influence of its river trade and railroad connections. Linked 
with continental Europe by its Creole tradition, its large and diverse immi- 
grant population, and the cultural ties of more recent French émigrés, and 
linked by trade with racially complex Latin America, it was in many re- 
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spects the nation’s most cosmopolitan city. Travelers, immigrants, and clients 
frequently reminded New Orleans citizens that southern racial attitudes 
and practices were not widely accepted.°® 

In many other ways New Orleans was unique among southern cities. 
Desegregated worship in the Catholic churches, which claimed about half 
of the city’s population, possibly modified racial attitudes9? The colored 
population was residential dispersed throughout the city and was only 
about one-fourth of the total population; it was not so large as to induce in 
whites the fear of being engulfed if racial barriers were lowered. The city 
had opposed secession and was part of the Confederacy less than two years, 
whereas it underwent Reconstruction for almost nine years prior to desegre- 
gation and for some fifteen years in all. The interest of many New Orleans 
leaders in sugar protection and in federal subsidies for river and harbor im- 
provement and railroads made them ideologically more amenable to Whig- 
gish Republicanism than the cotton planters of the Charleston area. The 
prominence of New Orleans merchants in the unification movement of 1873 
suggests that many of them were more concerned with economic develop- 
ment than with social control. They were willing to compromise on racial 
issues in order to free themselves from a political regime on which they 
blamed the city’s economic plight. Thus political polarization by race was in- 
complete and ephemeral. 

The vigorous and ambitious leadership of the New Orleans Negro com- 
munity was also a powerful stimulus to desegregation. The basis for the high 
quality of this leadership was laid during the slavery period, when the free 
Negroes of New Orleans enjoyed a status "probably unequaled in any other 
part of the South."9? Whereas the Charleston free Negroes formed a truncated 
social pyramid in which artisans were the highest large class?! the New 
Orleans gens de couleur included a number of substantial merchants, cotton 
factors, caterers, doctors and lawyers, even newspaper editors and poets. 
Negroes also had much social freedom in cosmopolitan New Orleans. “The 
whole behavior of the Negro toward the whites," says Joseph G. Tregle, 
“was singularly free of that deference and circumspection which might have 
been expected in a slave community."9? Though the social weather became 
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stormier in the last years of slavery, the colored elite regained self-confidence 
during the Union occupation, serving as officers in the Union army and 
eventually as officeholders in the state government. Soon after the war they 
won a crucial struggle for desegregation of streetcars against almost the same 
arguments and dire predictions later used to obstruct school desegregation.” 

The light-skinned New Orleans Negroes, abandoning an early effort to be 
classed legally as whites, merged their lot with that of the Negro masses and 
forged an impressive Negro solidarity on racial questions. Since New Orleans 
was the state capital in this period, they. were able to incorporate the darker 
skinned rural political leaders into their upper-class circle. There is little 
evidence in the Reconstruction period that the colored bourgeoisie of New 
Orleans was as isolated from the Negro masses as E. Franklin Frazier has 
found the same class in the mid-twentieth century. Well educated in private 
schools, in the North, and in France, they maintained a highly articulate 
newspaper press and an efficient if opportunistic political organization. They 
held about half of the seats on the city school board and protected the desegre- 
gation experiment against occasional desertion and failure of nerve on the 
part of their white colleagues. Sharing with most professional men the belief 
that “knowledge is power,” these Negro leaders pressed their own children 
steadily into desegregated schools in search of equal educational opportunities. 

New Orleans desegregation, then, achieved its successes in the 1870's 
through. a unique conjunction of circumstances. A political coalition, was 
temporarily created between the rural Negro majority, the urban Negro mi- 
nority, and northern Republicans in control of federal and state governments. 
New Orleans was a metropolitan and cosmopolitan, not merely polyglot, 
center, in which the southern rural mores were challenged by other traditions, 
values, and interests. The prior development of a free Negro elite in New 
Orleans provided the leadership and steadfastness which outsiders could not 
furnish, Such a fortuitous convergence, however, depended too heavily on one 
sine qua non, the temporary sojourn of federal power in the South. Not until 
the whole region came more closely to resemble New Orleans, not until an 
urban South and a more strongly based Negro community emerged, could 
the experiment be renewed auspiciously. 
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WHAT IS HISTORY? THE GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN LEC- 
TURES DELIVERED IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, JAN- 
 UARY-MARCH 1961. By Edward Hallett Carr. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1962. Pp. 209, iii. $3.50.) 
L'HISTOIRE ET SES MÉTHODES. Published under the direction of Charles 
Samaran. [Encyclopédie de la Pléiade, Volume XI.] (Paris: Librairie Gal- 
limard. 1961. Pp. xiii, 1771.) 


Proressor Carr has written the best recent book in English on the nature of 
historical study. Only Marrou's De la connaissance historique rivals it in French, 
and possibly none does in other languages. Lucidly, sharply, brilliantly, Carr views 
history as "the re-enactment of the past in the historian's mind," "a continuous 
process of interaction between the historian and his facts, an unending dialogue be- 
tween the present and the past.” The historian neither loves the past nor tries to 
emancipate himself from it, but seeks to "understand it as a key to the present." 
By "present" Carr really means "future" because a historian looks at the past 
through his purposes and ideals, his conceptions of the future. 

Interpretations of history hence change. The historian is an individual who 
lives in a society during a particular time. 'T'o judge his history, study him, and 
before this, study “his historical and social environment.” The historian with his 
peculiar prejudices selects the facts he interprets, and his interpretation cannot be 
final. History, moreover, is "an enormous jig-saw with a lot of missing parts," 
and the printed documents are too often partial and misleading. 

But this does not mean that history must be subjective, that objective history 
is impossible, or that any history is as good as any other. Historical facts do exist 
and can be ascertained. A mountain appears to have "different shapes from differ- 
ent angles of vision"; it does not follow that it has "no shape at all or an infinity 
of shapes." Accurate determination of facts is a duty, though not "a virtue." More 
important, the historian can interpret them, give them pattern, make them mean- 
ingful. 

Here Carr makes his major fresh contribution to the toughest questions his- 
torians face: what facts out of the myriads to choose, what interpretations to give 
to those chosen? That his contribution rests on debatable propositions is simply 
to acknowledge that the philosophical premises of historical study are less than 
certain, much less agreed upon. Out of his study of history Carr believes in prog- 
ress, Man has developed “his potential capacities by accumulating the experience 
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of past generations.” “History is progress through the transmission of acquired 
skills [not biological characteristics] from one generation to another.” There are 
reverses, deviations, breaks in continuity, and different peoples advance or regress 
at different times and at different rates. Man will not become perfect or earth a 
paradise. Still the evidence for progress is inescapable—in education, in science 
and technology, in the growing political consciousness of people, in the widening 
of the world to Asia and Africa, above all in man’s increased exercise of reason 
to understand and act upon his environment and himself. 

The historian can find his standards of significance in terms of these widen- 
ing horizons, the evolving ends of men. This “sense of direction” enables him to 
select and to interpret, to make the past meaningful. 

Carr is persuasive. As one reads him, one agrees, quickly and easily. Later, in 
sober aftermath, one asks, what “sense,” what “direction,” whose “sense of direc- 
tion”? That of Marx or Wells? of Hitler or Churchill? Gandhi or Toynbee? Mao 
Tse-tung or Khrushchev? Nehru or Kennedy? or that of the enlightened, liberal, 
hopeful professor at Trinity College? If, as Carr believes, the definable nine- 
teenth-century goal of progress no longer fashions a key to the past, will the 
“evolving ends” of Carr’s future unlock doors? One can only hope so, for Carr’s 
evolving ends would mean widening horizons. And probably one cannot find a 
happier standard of significance. 

If Carr is right and the study of history is possible, then the historian will 
need the sharpest tools for his inquiries. These are defined and discussed by some 
of the best French historians in the second book in the heading above. No better 
guide to the methods of historical (especially ancient and medieval) study could 
be given the graduate student. From Marrou’s essay on “What Is History,” which 
begins the volume, to his essay on “How to Understand the Craft of the His- 
torian," which ends it, the book learnedly outlines what every historian ought 
to know about his craft’s resources and how these may best be utilized. Though no 
holy writ is intended and only eleven commandments are delivered, one might 
expect that the book will succeed the old Langlois and Seignobos Introduction as 
the basic manual with which the aspiring student begins to be a historian. 


Washington, D. C. ` BCS 


THE IMAGE OF THE FUTURE: ENLIGHTENING THE PAST, ORIENT- 
ING THE PRESENT, FORECASTING THE FUTURE. Volume I, THE 
PROMISED LAND, SOURCE OF LIVING CULTURE; Volume II, 
ICONOCLASM OF THE IMAGES OF THE FUTURE, DEMOLITION 
OF CULTURE. By Fred. L. Polak. [European Aspects: A Collection of 
Studies.Relating to European Integration. Published under the auspices of 
the Council of Europe. Series A: Culture, Number 1.] (Leyden: A. W. 
Sythoff; New York: Oceana Publications. 1961. Pp. 456; 376. $12.50 tbe set.) 
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THESE studies, written by a Dutch sociologist and published under the auspices 
of the Council of Europe, claim to initiate an investigation into the dynamics of 
culture from a completely new viewpoint. Polak charges that Hegel, Marx, 
Sorokin, and Toynbee have described the time flow in terms of mechanically fixed 
patterns which, according to him, do not include the future. “They do not con- 
` ceive of the future as a part, and itself a factor in the dynamic time-flow.” Polak 
proposes to expand the time concept to include the interaction between completed 
time and incompleted time. Man’s conscious efforts to foreknow the future and his 
partly unconscious dreams and hopes, he contends, are condensed and crystallized 
in different sets of expectations and goals. It is, therefore, his ambition to intro- 
duce a new category of thought into the social sciences: the image of the future. 

. One may recall that such thinkers as Lewis Mumford, Karl Löwith, and espe- 
cially Karl Mannheim have been aware that historical and social thought is 
colored by utopian hopes; it would seem, nevertheless, that no previous investiga- 
ton has delved into the different types of future image with a comparable thor- 
oughness. Inevitably Polak has been obliged to rely on the work of other scholars 
for his analysis of the image of the future among the Greeks and Hebrews. His 
picture of early Christian faith and of the transformation it underwent when Paul 
"transformed Jesus into Christ" is discerning, though it may provoke controversy 
as well as thought. Among the medieval writers, Polak stresses St. Augustine and 
Joachim of Floris. He moves closer to the core of his problem when he approaches 
the thinkers of the Renaissance: Pico della Mirandola, Machiavelli, Morus, and 
Bacon. Occasionally the reliance on secondary interpretations presents its draw- 
backs and leads to oversimplifications, such as the "diabolic Machiavelli" stretch- 
ing out his hand to the amoral Übermensch. l 

On the other hand, Polak is certainly right in his assertion that the image of 
the future was the guiding star of the Enlightenment. Advancing toward the 
nineteenth century, he directs our attention to the utopia in antiutopian Marxism, 
a contradiction frequently noted by critics of Marx. The final portion of the first 
volume of these studies includes the reversal of the utopian trend among con- 
temporary thinkers who embrace pessimistic rather than optimistic expectations, 
thus renouncing the age-old struggle for a better world. “The trust in human 
power is broken, the faith in Divine Providence has dimmed.” Spengler is, of 
course, a fine example of this approach, but there are many lesser thinkers who 
voice the same despair. 

The second volume deals entirely with the contemporary scene from the van- 
tage point of the future. Polak argues that in the discussion about the decline of 
the West and the self-destruction of our civilization there is one essential point 
which has been overlooked: the life blood of the culture is ebbing away; the pulsing 
and impassioned images of the future which formerly gave momentum to man 
and society now lie ravaged and quiescent. He quotes a famous quip of Ernst 
Troeltsch’s in 1918: “The eschatological bureau is closed these days.” This change 
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of attitude toward the future may also be detected in many representatives of 
Protestant theology, notably Karl Barth and Albert Schweitzer. Polak summarizes 
the results of his penetrating analysis in an important chapter entitled “The Fu- 
ture of the Christian Belief-system.” 

It is impossible to do justice to the universal scope of these studies within the 
limits of a review. They are nothing less than an intellectual history of the 
twentieth century from the perspective of the image of the future. They reveal an 
extraordinary degree of learning and a sensitive erudition even upon such sub- 
jects as atonal music or abstract painting. 

In his concluding chapter, Polak writes, “Western civilization is not lost be- 
yond the possibility of salvation . . . if we can find the right answer to the almost 
overwhelming challenge which the future offers to our time.” But here lies the 
difficulty. The trends that Polak analyzes so knowledgeably—existentialism, or- 
thodox Christianity, and essence-pessimism—are in themselves symptoms rather 
than causes of the evils that beset Western civilization. The image of the future can- 
not be re-created by a simple fiat. Polak shows that he is aware of this inherent 
contradiction when he admits, “To choose our vision, we first have to have a 
vision.” It is here that the problem comes to rest. 


Sweet Briar College | GERHARD Masur 


POLITICAL JUSTICE: THE USE OF LEGAL PROCEDURE FOR POLITI- 
CAL ENDS. By Otto Kirchheimer. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1961. Pp. xiv, 452. $8.50.) 


Proressor Kirchheimer of Columbia University and the New School offers 
a weighty contradiction to Aristotle’s fond delusion that “the law is reason unaf- 
fected by desire.’ In brave leaps and broad bounds across time and place, the 
author proceeds topically to examine the many guises that political trials have 
taken, and assume today. He took on a task of large magnitude and great com- 
plexity. The story of political justice involves governments, political parties both 
legitimate and illicit, judges, lawyers, and defendants. It ranges from medieval 
proceedings to the Hiss and Eichmann causes and to the 1961 term of the United 
States Supreme Court. Considering the scope of this work, it is very much to 
Kirchheimer’s credit that he kept control of almost all the many threads from 
which he wove this narrative. 

He lets the reins slip only rarely, and perhaps because the author is more at 
home in European sources than in matters concerned with the United States. As an 
example, the footnote on page 137 contains minor errors. A mistake of greater 
significance occurs on page 407, where Kirchheimer suggests that Lincoln’s 1863 
pardon program had little immediate effect. The evidence points to a sharply dif- 
ferent, if not opposite, conclusion. 

Kirchheimer has not merely catalogued causes célèbres. Rather he picked and 
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chose, primarily from Europe’s history, for instances of political justice and injus- 
tice that illuminated his thesis. Some readers may protest that the author con- 
centrated on Western Europe, but omitted comment on Spain or Latin America. 
There was quite enough to occupy Kirchheimer in what he undertook. His omis- 
sions suggest the need for a companion volume rather than an imbalance in the 
present one. 

I find more to criticize in the topical organization that the author employed. 
It led to piecemeal reporting and analysis and to repetitive summaries. This organ- 
ization, together with the “academic” prose style that dominates and strait-jackets 
the flow of narrative, makes progress through the text glacially slow. Ironically, 
Kirchheimer in a footnote describes a book as a story “told in stilted narrative." So 
is this one, except for infrequent and welcome flashes of warm, vivid imagery. 

This is, nevertheless, a learned, successful, and significant work. For the first 
time, a reliable, thorough guide is available to those power mechanisms function- 
ing through the courts that have played such an important role in the development 
of modern nations. These mechanisms, Kirchheimer depressingly concludes, 
promise further to expand the use of political trials even in the free lands of the 
world. More than ever, courts will be involved in politics, if only because cold 
war pressures are almost everywhere bringing forth enlarged internal security 
programs. 

Whatever the pattern for the near future, Kirchheimer deserves the gratitude 
of all those who seek guidelines from the past. His book is destined for extensive 
use by workers in constitutional history and by all students of history and govern- 
ment. I hope that makers of policy as well as scholars read it. 


University of California, Los Angeles Hanorp M. HYMAN 


EMPIRE. By Richard Koebner. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1961. 
Pp. 393. $8.50.) 


ScHoLars have been impatiently waiting for this book since Professor Koebner's 
learned and weighty articles on its themes began to appear in English historical 
journals some years ago. It exceeds their high expectations, which were based on 
more than the articles. The extraordinary depth of his learning in wide fields of 
history from classical to modern times impressed those who met him in London, 
where he settled in 1953, after retiring from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
His interest in the book's theme, stirred when, as a rising German historian, he 
paid a visit to England in the mid-twenties, was intensified by his experience of 
empire under international mandate in Palestine. This first volume, long in 
preparation, carries the story down to the Napoleonic period. The second, now 
being written from Koebner's drafts and notes, brings it down to the present day. 
Seventy pages of critical and bibliographical notes add great value to the book. 

The theme of the book is the history of the word and idea of empire. (imperial, 
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imperialism), the uses to which these words of power were put, and the changes 
and perversions of their meaning since the Roman Empire. After luminous chap- 
ters on the chameleonlike changes in the meaning and use of the word “empire” in 
classical and medieval times, the book settles down to its main subject—the British 
Empire. Koebner shows that uses of the term “British Empire” in the time of Henry 
VIII, Elizabeth, Cromwell, and the Stuarts carried meanings quite different from 
the later sense of the term, and in most of the meanings the colonies did not figure 
at all. Koebner demonstrates that "British Empire" in its modern sense dates from 
the reign of Queen Anne. It was the union of the Scottish and English crowns 
that gave the basis for the modern meaning—together with military success on the 
Continent, the empire of the sea, and world-wide trade. Colonies hardly yet figured 
in the concept. They were to acquire an “honourable place" in the British Em- 
pire in the decades following, but it was still a marginal place. Koebner gives 
Franklin, James Otis, and Jefferson a large part of the credit for hammering out a 
clear concept of the territorial British Empire, giving full place to the colonies. 
Koebner’s writing and conversation were marked by the rare quality of a deep in- 
sistant need to go beyond the contemporary fagades of word and idea and to fol- 
low their devious ways deep back into the beginnings. Not only a contribution of 
great and enduring importance on the theme of empire, and the British Empire 
in particular, the book also demonstrates a most fruitful method of historical re- 
search and analysis which alone should give it lasting importance. It might 
well serve as a model in courses on the meanings and methods of history and a 
warning against basing research uncritically on the shifting sands of stereotypes 
and of words used and abused in many senses over many centuries. Koebner’s 
instinct to follow things to their sources extended to the historical validity of 
classical passages in speeches. Thus bibliographical research proved that many of 
Grattan’s speeches (and many of Burke’s best passages) were literary versions 
prepared long after the event, and in the case of Grattan, greatly altered. No 
brief review can convey any real impression of the range, depth, and precision of 
Koebner’s scholarship or of the lucidity of his sie a In printing and editing the 
book is a model. 


Bethesda, Maryland H. Duncan Hatt 


WAR IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Theodore Ropp. (Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press. 1959. Pp. xv, 400. $10.00.) 


On the assumption that war, which has blighted so many years of man's his- 
tory by its costs of preparation, prosecution, and reconstruction, might have some 
significance for a generation that lives continually under the threat of conflict, 
Professor Ropp has written a short and vivid summary of warfare as waged in 
modern times. He has cut his way through the details of the development of 
leggings or the nature of military uniforms to emphasize the effects that techno- 
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logical developments, improved transport, and better care of a wounded adi 
had on fighting. 

The specialists who want to know more about such matters as the Civil War 
use of the Zouave uniform, the ratio of guns to infantry in the armies of Lee and 
Meade at Gettysburg, problems of recruiting through the years, or Gerhard 
Ritter's recent conclusions about the Schlieffen Plan will &nd detailed bibliographi- 
cal notes, often with a sampling of what is in store for them. Unfortunately, there 
are no maps to aid either the specialist or the casual reader. 

As one might expect, the mass of material on World War II has proved to be 
too much. As a result, a number of books are included which are already dated, and 
the author has wisely refrained from attempting any definite conclusions on many 
of the controversies of the period. On the other hand, sufficient time has elapsed 
for him to do a masterful job of reinterpreting the events of World War I. In 
many ways the bibliography and treatment of the 1914-1918 conflict constitute 
the best section of the book. Inasmuch as nearly every student of military history 
claims some special competence on some phase of the American Civil War, it is a 
brave man who undertakes to summarize it in twenty pages. The high points and 
most of the standard books are there, but every reader is likely to find that Ropp 
has left out something he thinks should be included. For those who have been 
lost in details of attacks on the enemy's works, inept generalship, politics in war- 
time Washington and Richmond, and the crudities of camp life, there is still 
something to be learned here about the nature of that war. 

For the historian who shuns military history because it seems to be filled with 
nothing but platoon actions, flank marches, and dreary pages of mutual vilifica- 
tion by half-forgotten battle leaders, Ropp's book is a reminder that the history of 
warfare includes the raw materials with which the political, economic, diplomatic, 
or social historian also works. His chapter on the years of uneasy peace, 1871- 
1914, although omitting William Langer's key volumes, draws on most of the 
other standard works on imperialism in that period. His book does not stop with 
Clausewitz, Jomini, and Du Pica, but introduces us to Tolstoy, Bloch, and Isaiah 
Berlin. It is a volume in which quotations from Douhet and Haushofer rub elbows 
with David Low’s explanation of the origin and development of Colonel Blimp and 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s description of the battlefield of the Somme. 

In his recent provocative essay on “Military History” Walter Millis suggests 
that Ropp’s book, however admirable, offers little to political and military leaders 
of today which will prepare them for the realities of the future. In a sense, he is 
saying that his own recent book, Arms and Men, is a better volume on military 
history than his earlier, The Martial Spirit. One may agree that no one will want to 
read the latter book for methods of fighting an atomic war, but it is hard to be- 
lieve that leaders of today could not learn something from his pages on our 1898 
war in Cuba. Ropp preserves timeless lessons for us, along with his evidence that 
warfare did much to disrupt and change the life of man in the past three hun- 
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dred years. The historian cannot ignore the ways and means by which nations 
enforced these changes if he is to give the whole picture of the past. 


Arlington, Virginia Forrest C. Pocus 


Ancient and Medieval 


DIGGING FOR HISTORY: ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 

THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 1945 TO 1959. By Edward Bacon. Intro- 

duction by William Foxwell Albright. (New York: John Day un, 1961. 
Pp. 318. $10.00.) 


Over sixty years ago Sir Bruce Ingram, editor of the Illustrated London News, 
discovered that for popular appeal archaeology is second only to sex. Archaeologi- 
cal features which appeared in almost every issue of the News became so popular 
that the magazine achieved considerable status as an archaeological publication. 
Not the least valuable of these many articles were the illustrations which the 
editor culled from various news sources. 

Edward Bacon, for many years the man on the News staff responsible for 
these articles, conceived the idea of gathering the best and the most interesting 
findings in one book. Digging for History is the result. l 

Bacon chose the period of 1945 through 1959 as the span of the most thril- 
ling discoveries and most significant advances since the science of archaeology 
began. This premise generally is true; within this period the most significant ad- 
vances in the chronology of Mesopotamia and Asiatic centers were made. Many 
historians and archaeologists will regret, however, that Bacon does not include 
some of the great discoveries prior to 1945. The chronology and general cultural 
outline of Greece, Minoan Crete, Egypt, and China were well established before 
that date. 

Bacon includes important archaeological discoveries over the world from the 
United Kingdom to China. There are two sections on archaeological technique, 
with special emphasis upon new techniques: one section deals with archaeological 
field techniques and the other with laboratory methods. 

Understandably, perhaps, certain archaeological areas are favored in prefer- 
ence to others in which archaeological discoveries were not so spectacular. The 
United Kingdom and Greece are covered adequately, and all significant archae- 
ological advances in those areas are noted in considerable detail. China and Russia 
receive less attention, and there is little detail. A serious lack of balance is noted 
in connection with the single section on the Americas, which is the poorest in the 
book. Bacon states that the Mayan civilization is the only one worthy of note, but 
he fails to record all of the really significant advances in that field. He ignores the 
important and spectacular excavations in the valley of Mexico, in the Andean 
area, in the American Southwest, and in the mound area of the eastern United 
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States. These omissions are, of course, a result of the sources from which the 


author draws his material. In the areas Bacon knows best, his coverage is accurate 
and informed. 


University of New Mexico FRANK C. HızBen 


DUMBARTON OAKS PAPERS. Numbers 14 and 15. (Washington, D. C.: 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, Trustees for Harvard Uni- 
versity; distrib. by J. J. Augustin Publisher, Locust Valley, N. Y. 1960; 1961. 
Pp. xiv, 252; x, 250. $10.00 cach.) 


Number Fourteen of the Dumbarton Oaks Papers is dedicated to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, the founders of Dumbarton Oaks, in commemoration 
of their fiftieth wedding anniversary. And so, appropriately, the nucleus of this 
volume consists of six studies delivered at the symposium on the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection in 1958 and which are dedicated to various art objects in the collection 
itself. These papers, though concerned with the so-called minor arts, deal with 
major trends and phenomena in the field of Byzantine art history and so relate 
the objects in the collection to the general framework of Byzantine art. At the 
same time they span the whole chronological period of Byzantine art from its 
origins down to the Palacologan period. 

Otto Demus, in “Two Palacologan Mosaic Icons in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection," begins with a general discussion of the problems confronting the art 
historian who deals with Byzantine portable mosaic icons, a genre of Byzantine 
art which was comparatively short lived (it seems to have flourished between 
1260 and 1320, though one example is known from the twelfth century). The 
two mosaic icons that the author discusses are the icon of the Forty Martyrs of 
Sebasteia and that of St. John Chrysostom, which Demus dates in the case of the 
former to two or three decades prior to the mosaics and frescoes of Kariye Camii, 
and in the case of the latter, to the mid-fourteenth century. The works are repre- 
sentative of two stages in the evolution of Palaeologan art. In the earlier work 
the existence side by side of a medley of the classicizing and the medieval dis- 
tinguishes it as a work of the earlier experimental stage of this last period of 
Byzantine art. The icon of St. John Chrysostom is "typical of the completely 
developed style with its absolute sureness of touch, a style which already shows 
the first, faint signs of being dry, even tired." 

Kurt Weitzmann's paper, "The Survival of Wide Representations in 
Early Christian and Byzantine Art and Their Impact on Christian Iconography,” 
discusses the use of classical mythological representation by Byzantine artists. 
There was in the realm of art, as in that of literature, a strong element of con- 
tinuity with the past. But Christian demands and medieval form altered the 
mythological tradition in receiving it, and correspondingly the artistic tradition 
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of ancient mythological representation had a marked influence on Christian 
iconography. 

Other studies on art history include Kantorowicz, “On the Golden Marriage 
Belt and the Marriage Rings of the Dumbarton Oaks Collection"; Kitzinger, “A 
Marble Relief of the Theodosian Period"; Der Nersessian, "Two Images of the 
Virgin in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection"; Grabar, "Une pyxide en ivoire à 
Dumbarton Oaks"; Underwood, "Notes on the Work of the Byzantine Institute 
in Istanbul 1957-59.” The remaining studies by Ševčenko, Meyendorff, Mango, 
and Parker are largely philological. 

Number Fifteen of the Papers includes considerable variety in the subject 
matter of the articles and notes that it presents. Thus there are included studies 
in intellectual history, literature, ethnology, liturgics, art, and architecture. In his 
study, "The Decline of Byzantium Seen through the Eyes of Its Intellectuals,” 
Ševčenko poses the question whether the Byzantine intellectuals of the last two 
centuries expressed a consciousness, in their works, of the empire's political and 
cultural decline. He demonstrates that the intellectuals had a notion of both 
political and cultural decline, especially from the fourteenth century. Awareness of 
the cultural decline was particularly manifested in the writings of such men as 
Cydones, Bessarion, and Plethon when they compared both the material and 
intellectual state of Byzantium with that of the West. The suggestion of Bes- 
sarion that the emperor send young Greeks to study in the West and to bring 
Westerners to Constantinople in order to teach the Greeks Western know-how 
sounds faintly familiar to students of modern Westernization in the regions from 
Istanbul to Peking. Bessarion's attempt to coat the bitter pill of Western intel- 
lectual and technological superiority makes it sound even more familiar. He 
remarks that it would be no shame to learn from the West, for the Greeks would 
in effect be relearning the very things that they had originally imparted to the 
Romans! Sevéenko concludes that though the intellectuals were aware of the 
decline, they were not all equally competent in tracing the causes or in suggest- 
ing effective remedies. 

In a richly documented study, George Soulis makes a contribution to the 
knowledge of the demographic constitution of the polyglot Byzantine state. 
Philologists in the past have assumed, as a result of the presence of a large 
stratum of Greek and Slavic words in their language, that the Gypsies, who first 
appeared in Western Europe during the fifteenth century, had previously spent a 
long period in the Byzantine and Balkan lands. Soulis finds the first mention of 
Gypsies in the Byzantine Empire in eleventh-century Constantinople. He suggests 
that their appearance in the empire at this time is to be associated with the great 
displacement of peoples in Armenia and eastern Anatolia caused by the Seljuk 
invasions. From Byzantine lands proper the Gypsies next moved into the Balkan 
countries, being first mentioned in the regions of present-day Yugoslavia as early 
as 1378, and in the regions of modern Rumania in 1385. Thus Soulis’ investiga- 
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tions of the Greek, Slavic, and Latin sources confirm the original contention of 
the philologists and in addition establish a highly plausible date for the appearance 
of the Gypsies i in Eastern Europe, the eleventh century. 

The remaining essays include studies on literature by Moravcsik, Jenkins, and 
Mango; on art and archacology by Stillwell, Vermeule, Underwood, Hawkins, 
Grierson, Mango, and Ševčenko; and on liturgics by Shepherd. 


University of California, Los Angeles Sprznos VRYONIS, JR. 


HISTORIA TOU NEOU HELLENISMOU [History of the New Hellenism]. 
Volume I, ARCHES KAI DIAMORPHÖSE [Beginnings and Develop- 
ment]. By Apost. E. Vacalopoulos. (Salonika: N. Nikolaide. 1961. Pp. 395.) . 


Turs is the first of a series of volumes designed to cover the history of modern 
Hellenism. In view of the scattered nature of the sources, many of which are not 
published, or which, if published, have not yet been thoroughly studied, such an 
undertaking, particularly for the period of the Turkish domination, is not easy. 
Nevertheless, since the writing of the great works in the nineteenth century, 
enough materials have accumulated to justify another attempt at synthesis, and 
this is what Vacalopoulos is trying to do. 

The present volume covers roughly the last three centuries of the Byzantine 
Empire, for it is in this period that one must seek the beginnings of modern 
Hellenism. The object of the volume is to bring forth the various factors that 
contributed to the formation of modern Hellenism, and as a consequence, what 
we are given is not a narrative account of the history of the period covered but an 
analysis of the developments and conditions that gave rise to these factors. The 
book opens with a discussion of the problem of the origin of the modern Greek 
people. It admits the influence of such foreign elements as the Slavs, Albanians, 
Vlachs, Franks, and Turks who from time to time settled in Greece, but stresses 
the continuity of the Greek people from ancient times, In the events of the thir- 
teenth century the author finds the beginning of modern Hellenism, emphasizes 
the fact that both the empire of Nicaea and the despotat of Epirus considered 
themselves Greek states, and points to the increasing use, beginning with the 
thirteenth century, of the term Hellene as a national designation. He traces the 
expansion of the Turks, describes the various factors that made them strong, 
and analyzes the material and spiritual weaknesses of the Greek world and the 
failure to reform itself despite some interesting suggestions and some efforts. His 
account of the fall of Constantinople and its effect upon the Greeks is moving. 
He ends his book with a chapter relating to Greck intellectuals abroad, whose lot 
was by no means easy, and the role that they played in the revival of the Greek 
letters in Western Europe. 

In a book such as this, there are numerous points on which one may disagree 
with the author. I found a number of such points, for instance, the author's 
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interpretation of the meaning of Hellas as used by Evagrius, his view concerning 
the date of the beginning of the settlement of Slavs in Greece, and his statement 
that Manuel II while Emperor of Thessalonica accepted union with Rome. 
But what impressed me were not these points of difference, but the compre- 
hensive nature of the book, the author's mastery of his materials, the fresh ap- 
proach to many of the problems, his general objectivity, and the clarity of his 
expressions. Vacalopoulos book is not hackneyed; it is an original contribution 
whose influence will be felt for many years. 


Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 


LIFE OF PETRARCH. By Ernest Hatch Wilkins. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 275. $6.50.) 


Wz have long needed a comprehensive life of Petrarch in English, one that 
would combine the fruits of modern Petrarch scholarship with a careful analysis 
of the available biographical information. Dr. Wilkins’ book fills part of this 
need. Out of his vast knowledge of the sources he has assembled in chronicle 
form every verifiable fact known about the great humanist's life from birth to 
death. At no point does he exceed the limits of deduction permitted by the 
sources themselves; at every turn he is careful, precise, and, what is perhaps more 
impressive in a scholar of his authority, humble before the magnitude of his sub- 
ject. Only rarely does he intrude himself into the narrative, preferring merely to 
collate the known facts under the aspect of chronicle and allow them to speak 
for themselves. 

It is questionable whether the chronicle form is best suited to portray the life 
of Petrarch, who is more important for his spiritual endowments than his 
mundane activities, It does allow the biographer to build out of a mass of small 
details a series of impressions that gradually form a pattern and crystallize in 
what seems to be a living, even familiar human personality. On the other hand, 
it frequently leads the chronicler into low irony or comedy through the necessity 
that it imposes of juxtaposing events of the highest seriousness with those of scant 
importance solely on the basis of their contemporaneity. Thus, although the au- 
thor's account of Petrarch's life does achieve the desired effect of familiarity in the 
long run, on a number of occasions his narrative slips into an unforeseen comic 
turn. For example, the story of the rise and fall of Cola di Rienzo, which occurs 
during Petrarch's middle years, is frequently, and sometimes jarringly, inter- 
twined with an account of changes in Petrarch's herb garden or his disputes with 
his servants. i 

Wilkins knows his subject intimately and loves him dearly, and his tact never 
allows the general picture to get out of focus. He constructs a world of the 
fourteenth century with Petrarch as its center, and he is not afraid to show us a 
Petrarch who is as petty as he is grand, a Petrarch to whom sometimes the com- 
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position of his garden was as important as stale news of Cola di Rienzo. Petrarch 
appears, then, as a sensitive and harassed creative intelligence, constant in his 
friendships and loyal to his calling, distracted by a thousand petty details of every- 
day life, beset by doubts and hounded by fears, constantly searching for some 
haven where he might do his work or sing his song in a violent world. Un- 
fortunately, the author does not probe some of the broader questions that should 
be raised in any life of Petrarch, except indirectly, but his life does expose these 
questions for all to see. | 


University of Rochester Hayoen V. WHITE 


Modern Europe 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Volume V, THE ASCEND- 
ANCY OF FRANCE, 1648-88. Edited by F. L. Carsten. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1961. Pp. xxiv, 630. $8.50.) 


Tuis volume is the product of a stellar cast, including some of the most dis- 
ünguished names of European historical scholarship. Fourteen of the contributors 
are English, or teach in English universities; of the remaining eleven, two are from 
the United States, three from Germany, and one each from France, Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, Sweden, and Turkey. A carping critic might object that the average 
age of these men is rather high and that most of their ideas are available elsewhere 
in more extensive studies. Because Sir George Clark undoubtedly had a large 
part in the selection of the contributors, it should not be surprising that he called 
upon established authorities to write the chapters in this volume. Furthermore, it 
can be argued that it is useful to have these summaries of larger works handily 
assembled in one book. 

Approximately the first third of the volume treats the civilization of Europe 
as a unit rather than as aspects of the history of the several subcultures on the 
Continent, As might be expected, these essays are uneven in quality. The first, by 
the editor, contains a regrettably large number of errors of fact that should have 
been caught by the many people who must have read it in manuscript; it also 
is quite unimaginative as an introduction to the "Age of Louis XIV." Coleman's 
discussion of economic problems and policies turns out to be an encyclopedic, 
textbookish account that could have been written thirty years ago as well as today. 
This observation, unfortunately, could also be made about several of the other 
essays. Hall's chapter is good, but it will disappoint the readers of his justly famous 
Scientific Revolution, 1500-1800, for he seems to be cramped by space limitations. 
The chapter on philosophy and particularly Skalweit's chapter on political theory 
are both very good; the latter will be prized for its interesting discussion of Cen- 
tral European thought, a subject usually somewhat neglected. The chapters on art 
and architecture and on church and state are both encyclopedic; the latter leaves 
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more questions unresolved than it answers. There are two chapters on politics 
that consider Europe as a cultural unit. Clark’s essay on the social foundations of 
states reflects his wisdom and knowledge; it is regrettable that space limitations 
prevented any adequate-discussion of Europe beyond the Rhine. Gaston Zeller's 
:ssay on high politics is an able summary of his book in the Renouvin series. 

The remaining two-thirds of the volume deals with the states of Europe, or 
their colonial areas, as separate problems. Several of these essays are very good— 
Kussmann's on the Dutch Republic, Carsten’s on the Empire after the Thirty 
Years’ War, Rich's on Europe and North America, and others—but most of them 
are a bit pedantic and pedestrian in tone and inspiration. It could well be useful 
to students to have a factual overview of the multitudinous problems of European 
history, but the critical reviewer must ask himself whether the historian who, 
presumably, has examined more of the evidence than he can ever present, should 
content himself with cataloguing a series of facts, thereby leaving to his reader the 
problem of interpretation. This method of presenting history recalls Guedalla's 
remarks about the historians who write as if they were uninterested in their 
subjects. Unfortunately too many of these essays have the air of being prepared 
for an encyclopedia rather than for a history of the Age of Louis XIV. 

In any volume written by a number of contributors differences of opinion 
nevitably arise over the importance of as well as the inferences to be drawn from 
aistorical facts; indeed, there are even different versions of these “historical facts.” 
This is perhaps particularly true of an era in which controversial characters like 
Louis XIV, Leopold I, William III, and Peter I stalk the stage and challenge the 
aistorian's imagination. I will content myself with the melancholy observation 
that the problems of European history are so complex and so difficult that it is 
xrhaps surprising that there is so much agreement among men who approach 
hem from so many different angles. In any case, little would be gained by calling 
ittention to these differences. 

Whatever may be the limitations of this volume, teachers of modern European 
uistory will welcome it as a reading assignment for students whose linguistic 
skills are limited to English. It is a distinct improvement on the earlier Cambridge 
Modern History, and it contains much information not otherwise easily available 
o American college students. 


University of Minnesota | Jonn B. WoLr 


7RANKREICH UND OSTMITTELEUROPA IM 19. JAHRHUNDERT: 
BEITRAGE ZUR POLITIK UND GEISTESGESCHICHTE. By Ernst 
Birke. [Ostmitteleuropa in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, Number 6.] 
(Köln-Graz: Böhlau Verlag. 1960. Pp. xv, 527. DM 42.) - 


INCREASINGLY visiting American scholars enjoy the. academic privileges of the 
iew Herder Institut in Marburg. Its name indicates the primary concern of that 
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research group with German-Slavic relations. Significant sources of its financial 
and academic support indicate ties with contemporary West German political and 
intellectual revisionism, particularly in regard to Poland and Czechoslovakia. Dr. 
Birke's book is one of a continuing series dealing with: the eastern half of Middle 
Europe, from which the Germans and their influence were recently expelled. 
Other scholars may well disagree with the concern or coficlusions of the Herder 
research group, but such an institute with clearly expressed cultural-historical 
convictions is hardly an uncommon phenomenon on the present European scene. 

This is a study of emerging French publicity and attitudes dealing with the 
Slavic peoples of the Russian and Habsburg monarchies between 1815 and the 
1890's. Against a broad background of French foreign policy and international 
political conceptions in that era, the author notes the major personalities (Slav, 
émigré-Slav, and French) who influenced a tiny but growing group of French 
enthusiasts and experts on Central Europe. A welter of conflicting notions and 
interpretations appeared in the heady atmosphere of discovering the terra in- 
cognita that was Slavdom. Initially much was chaos and contrast, but Birke finds 
the pattern progressively simplified and ordered as the German question in- 
truded ever more prominently upon other continental considerations from 1840 
to the creation of the Franco-Russian alliance. Through the confusions of 1848- 
1849, the Crimean War, adjustments in Imperial Russia and Austria, and the 
Bismarckian wars, the author charts an emerging Franco-Slavic consolidation of 
sentiment and cultural-political interests clustering around a nucleus of intensify- 
ing common anti-German antagonism. Ás the decades passed, the quality of 
French presentation of issues improved from the superficial observers of the 1830's 
to scholars like Ernest Denis. At the threshold of the twentieth century, the 
scholars joined with a new generation of persuasive and sometimes terribly mis- 
informed journalists to awaken the main body of French public opinion and 
political action toward the abortive solutions that briefly triumphed for France 
between 1918 and 1938. Birke will analyze this culmination in a second volume 
currently in preparation. l 

One may object that the author writes too much from the viewpoint of a 
process completed or with an overawareness of national self-concern. However 
that may be, his scholarship is wide ranging and competent. Most important, he 
has focused upon a significant topic of intercultural rivalry and illustrates how 
many diverse cultural, social, and personal factors interact with political situa- 
tions to produce dominant national attitudes in modern Europe. 


Pomona College Henry Corp MEYER 
LA GUERRA DEL 1859: NEI RAPPORTI TRA LA FRANCIA E L’EU- 


ROPA. Third Series, 1848-1860. Volumes I-IV. Edited by Armando Sastta. 
[ Documenti per la Storia delle Relazioni Diplomatiche fra le Grandi Potenze 
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Europee e gli Stati Italiani 1814-1860. Part 3, Rapporti tra Stati Europei. 
Fonti per la Storia d'Italia.] (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per l'Età Moderna 
e Contemporanea. 1961. Pp. xxix, 302; 312-808; 820-1207; 1220-1632. L. 3,500 
each.) ' 

LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA LA GRAN BRETAGNA E IL 
REGNO DI SARDEGNA. Third Series, 1848-1860. Volume I (4 GENNAIO 
1848-31 DICEMBRE 1848); Volume II (1 GENNAIO 1849-31 DICEMBRE 
1849). Edited by Federico Curato. [Documenti per la Storia delle Relazioni 
Diplomatiche fra le Grandi Potenze Europee e gli Stati Italiani 1814-1860. 
Part 2, Documenti Esteri. Fonti per la Storia d'Italia.] (Rome: Istituto Storico 
er per !’Erä Moderna e Contemporanea, 1961. Pp. xvii, 529; 359. L. 3,500 
each. 


SriLL the various series and volumes pour forth in that rich and scholarly 
collection of the "Fonti per la Storia d'Italia." The two series here reviewed seem 
to be of wider significance than those dealing with the purely Franco-Tuscan re- 
lations of some recent volumes. On this occasion I need. not describe and praise 
again the fine editorial standards and practices of the "Fonti" (see AHR, LXV 
[Jan., July 1960], 425, 973; LXVI [Jan. 1961], 455). Professor Saitta’s five-volume 
collection of the French correspondence on La Guerra del 1859 does not include 
French correspondence with Sardinia or other Italian states (reserved for other 
series), but, what is of broader scope and value, it comprises the French diplomatic 
correspondence with the major and minor powers of Europe during the first 
seven months of 1859, preceding and during the Austro-Sardinian War. In the 
introduction the editor makes an initial contribution by a discussion of the French 
diplomatic representatives at the various courts of Europe and of the historical 
literature of the period. The documents themselves are grouped by countries and 
then arranged chronologically within the country's group, but the table summary 
at the beginning of the first volume lists all documents in a purely chronological 
order regardless of country of origin. For a short period of seven months the 
selection is quite generous: 723 documents are dispatches to France from their 
agents in non-Italian European countries; the remaining 200 documents are 
France's instructions to its agents. Many of the dispatches report on the reaction 
of public opinion to the war and include the reproduction of newspaper clippings. 
Hence these volumes are a good source for the study of European opinion as 
well as of diplomacy. The first twenty-six pages present six contemporary French 
schemes for Italian confederation, only one of which has been published before. 
The correspondence with the various states (with the number of documents 
selected indicated in parentheses) appear as follows: in Volume I, Austria (94), 
Belgium (39), Denmark (29); in Volume II, Frankfurt Diet (14), Bavaria (31), 
Hanover (41), Saxony (86); in Volume III, Württemberg (47), Hesse-Darmstadt 
(56), Baden (42), Hamburg (25), Great Britain (111), Netherlands (23), Portu- 
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gal (17); in Volume IV, Prussia (118), Russia (89), Spain (60), Switzerland 
(26), and Turkey (13). In a fifth volume, which is soon to appear, there will be 
a few documents from Sweden, Hesse-Cassel, Weimar, and Greece, and some 
consular reports and reports on the mission of Ronciére Le Noury to Russia. The 
only omission one might note is the lack of private letters, perhaps caused to some 
extent by the inaccessibility or the uncertain location of many French family 
collections. 

Because Prussia was a pivotal power during the war and elicited the most 
French correspondence, a look at this section will give a good idea of the wealth 
of the contents. Here are found such important reports as those dealing with 
Bismarck's views on the whole crisis, France's approval of the Russian congress 
proposal, France's policy on the disarmament proposals, Prussia's condemnation 
of Austria's ultimatum, and Prussia's reasons for mobilization. For those studying 
the careers of individual diplomats, material will be found for such men as 
Walewski, Persigny, Pélissier (Malakoff), Moustier, and Montebello. 

While Dr. Curato's Gran Bretagna e Sardegna deals only with the relations 
between two countries, it is of singular interest because of the importance of the 
roles of Great Britain and Sardinia in the Italian revolutions of 1848 and 1849. 
The editor has selected six hundred British documents on the period, mainly 
Abercromby's and Palmerston's official and private correspondence. Many re- 
ports of British consuls in Sardinian cities are also included. What is of par- 
ticular yalue is that most of these documents have not previously been pub- 
lished, and 16 per cent of them are from private family papers, mainly the 
Palmerston papers. The only disappointing feature in these volumes is the 
scarcity of private letters between Abercromby and Lord John Russell. Since 
Russell was Prime Minister and Abercromby’s brother-in-law and since Russell’s 
collection of private letters in the Public Record Office is very voluminous, it is 
surprising that only five Abercromby letters to Russell are reproduced. Perhaps 
no other important ones exist, and so Curato cannot be blamed. He regrets the 
disappearance of Abercromby’s private papers, which might well have contained 
many more letters from Russell. 

The richness of this collection is revealed by the subjects in the British dis- 
patches and letters, such as Piedmontese reforms and the Statuto, the first and 
second Austro-Sardinian Wars, French policy in these crises, Anglo-French joint 
mediation, peace negotiations, Piedmontese domestic crises, the D’Azeglio min- 
istry, and the quarrel with the principality of Monaco. Those interested in a 
study of individual diplomats will be glad to find material on such men as Charles 
Albert, Victor Emmanuel II, Francis Joseph, Pius IX, Leopold II of Tuscany, the 
Prince of Monaco, Palmerston, Abercromby, Massimo d’Azeglio, Gioberti, Maz- 
zini, Boncampagni, Dabormida, De Launay, La Marmora, and Radetzky. 

Italian historians are not only working indefatigably on the generous publica- 
tion of their own documents, but now they are putting us ever more in their 
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debt by publishing French and British documents on the risorgimento period, 
documents heretofore unavailable in printed form. 


University of Pennsylvania Lynn M. Case 


ÖSTERREICH ZWISCHEN RUSSLAND UND SERBIEN: ZUR SÜDSLA- 
WISCHEN FRAGE UND DER ENTSTEHUNG DES ERSTEN WELT- 
KRIEGES. By Hans Uebersberger. (Köln-Graz: Verlag Hermann Böhlaus 
Nachf. 1958. Pp. vii, 332. 144 Sch.) 


Taere has been a revival of interest in the study of the causes of World War I 
in recent years. This latest book by Hans Uebersberger, an Austrian historian 
and the coeditor of the well-known collection of Austro-Hungarian Foreign Min- 
istry documents, first treats European diplomatic history from the annexation 
crisis of 1908 to the assassination of 1914, and then presents a discussion of the 
complicated but familiar story about the organization of the Sarajevo assassina- 
tion and the accessories to it. Thus we read once again how the group “Union or 
Death" (Black Hand) came into existence and what part it played. The author 
describes the conflict between the Black Hand and the Serbian government, the 
contacts between the Black Hand and the Yugoslav youth in the monarchy, the 
responsibilities of Serbia and Russia for the 1914 crime, the trial and execution 
of Apis, and the intervention of Russia on behalf of the condemned. But, again, 
nothing particularly new is added to what has already been written on these 
topics. The book, moreover, is not objective. Throughout the pages, relying over- 
whelmingly on Austro-Hungarian sources, Serbia and Russia stand revealed in a 
bad light, while the Dual Monarchy emerges as a paragon of perfection. For some 
reason the author ignores all the standard works on the causes of World War I. 
Even so recent a book as Albertini’s three-volume The Origins of the War of 
1914 is ignored. Apart from NeSkovit’s book, no other postwar Yugoslav 
source is cited. He uses neither the controversial study by Zivanovié nor the 
works of Vojislav Bogićević, 

During the war the Germans found in the Serbian archives a "rough copy" 
(Konzept) of a letter dated March 28, 1917, which Apis wrote to the military 
court in which he admitted that he had organized the Sarajevo assassination. The 
existence of the letter was long known, but not its text. Uebersberger recently pub- 
lished the letter for the first time and used it to implicate the Russians in the 
1914 crime, Later, during the retrial of Apis and his friends by the Supreme Court 
of the People's Republic of Serbia in 1953, a copy of the finished letter was sub- 
mitted as evidence and published by Nešković. The two texts differ somewhat, 
but they were written by the same person and contain the same information. 
Uebersberger apparently made a significant mistake in translation. According to 
his translation, Apis admitted that he had "communicated" to Military Attaché 
Artamanov his "plans regarding the assassination," while the original Serbian 
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text states that he (Apis) spoke with Artamanov “without having communicated 
to him" his plans regarding the assassination. This clearly weakens Uebersberger’s 
attempt to implicate Russia. In his book, he seems to correct the translation by 
inserting the crucial word "without" but he adds a question mark. 

As can be scen, the final word on the assassination of 1914 and the responsi- 
bility for the war has not been written. While Uebersberger is plowing the old 
familiar ground in the hope of finding new evidence in defense of Austria- 
Hungary, the Yugoslav historians, handicapped by Marxian doctrines and national 
loyalty, are polemicizing on the "ideological essence" of the "Union or Death" 
organization. Despite his painstaking’ work in the Austrian archives and the use 
of the Serbian Foreign Ministry documents, Uebersberger adds little that is new 
on the subject of Kriegsschuldfrage. 


Stanford University | _ Waynes S. VucinicH 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE EUROPEAN JEWS. By Raul Hilberg. (Chi- 
- cago: Quadrangle Books. 1961. Pp. x, 788. $17.50.) 


"Tens is an impressive and depressing work. Professor Hilberg traces the steps 
taken by the German state, party, economic, and military bureaucracies to destroy 
Europe's Jews.’ The process begins with the definition of those to be classified as 
Jews, continues through the expropriation of their property to their concentration, 
and then to their eventual murder on the spot or in killing centers. 

The author's method is simple in form. He reviews each step, following a 
chronological and geographical sequence across Europe and explicating the 
organizations and individuals involved on the basis primarily of exhaustive re- 
search in the German documents. This approach is productive both of the book's 
great merits and its defects. With great care and ingenuity Hilberg has unraveled 
agencies and jurisdictions, organizational responsibilities,. and . financial transac- 
tions that often baffe the scholar. The approach also reveals—and this is one of 
the main themes of the book—the involvement of vast numbers in the mechanics 
of mass murder. A modern society with its complex bureaucracy is potentially 
a menace to any moral order. Crime loses its criminality through institutionaliza- 
tion: those who give orders see no blood; those who assist at the deed are mere 
technicians; those who kill only obey orders. By placing this whole story before 
the reader Hilberg performs an important service not only by pointing to the 
general danger, but also by restoring balance to our perspective on the past. He 
shows that the individuals involved in the murder process were not a selected 
crew of sadists, but a sample of the population; that if the SS did the shooting in 
Russia, the army did it in Serbia; that i£ the party bureaucracy pushed hard, the 
Foreign Ministry officials were doing their best to compete. 

Nothing would be gained by listing minor errors. More important are those 
shortcomings produced by the author's methodology. First, Hilberg is sometimes 
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carried away by his passion for detail into tedious efforts at precision that only 
tire the reader and mar the effectiveness of the account. Second, in trying: to do 
practically all the research himself on the basis of documents, the author has 
sometimes redone episodes, like the proposed Grynzpan trial, that have already 
been analyzed more thoroughly by others. Furthermore, rigid adherence to the 
wording rather than the meaning of documents has in places led to distortion. 
Hilberg fails to see that sometimes real efforts were being made to help the 
victims by language attuned to the times. Thus he is unfair to General Blasko- 
witz and fails to recognize that the survival of the Mischlinge was due not so 
much to German inability to cope with this problem as it was to efforts to pro- 
tect them. Finally, the recital of detail leads easily to a presumption of prior 
planning that is not always warranted. Although at points the author himself 
refers to the absence of planning, his conclusion that "When in the early days 
of 1933 the first civil servant wrote the first definition of a ‘non-Aryan’ into a 
civil service ordinance, the fate of European Jewry was sealed" is untenable and 
not proved by the text. 

These deficiencies do not materially reduce Hilberg's contribution. Not only 
the process of destruction but its manifold implications and repercussions are 
described and analyzed with diligence and perception. The satellites of the Axis, 
both the willing and the unwilling, the rescue organizations. and the Allied 
powers, the obedient victims and the murderers brought to trial, the survivors 
and the restitution officials all move across the somber pages of this book. Here 
the destruction process is seen through the eyes of its practitioners on a scale no 
other scholar has yet attempted. A German translation is desirable. 


University of Michigan GERHARD L. WEINBERG 


POETRY AND POLITICS UNDER THE STUARTS. By C. V. Wedgwood. 
[The Clark Lectures, 1958.] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1960. 
Pp. vii, 219. $4.75.) | 


IN her 1958 Clark Lectures, Miss Wedgwood has dd: two things: to 
show how the courtly and popular poems of the Stuart period illuminate the 
events and personalities that gave them birth, and to trace the changes that came 
about in occasional verse as the age proceeded. Several times she apologizes for 
“being more of. a historian than a literary critic.” She reads poetry by snippets 
and quotes by snippets, destroying architectonic on the ground that most of the 
verse is not much ‚good anyway. An “amateur” in literature must argue on the 
pleasing lines, on “taste,” or on the "insight" of a poem. Thus Miss Wedgwood 
misses the point of Marvell's great ode on TODO and she i is unfair to zn s 
“Hind and the Panther.” 

But her thesis that part of the tragedy of the Stuarts is that they were more 
willing to listen to the courtly poetry of compliment than to the “will of the 
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people” as expressed in ballads (many of them coarse) is so well sustained and so 
richly illustrated that one gladly foregoes the literary analysis. Miss Wedgwood's 
history, as her readers have gratefully acknowledged now for many years, is not 
just political history. It is changes in art, emotion, economic well-being, clashing 
personalities, shifts in party strength, transportation, and costume. To illustrate 
. one kind of change by a single set of accompanying changes is a legitimate ex- 
periment for a historian to make before a lecture audience. 

In flashes of insight, Miss Wedgwood compares a gorgeous description by 
Fanshawe of “the halcyon days" under Charles I with Rubens’ “The Blessings 
of Peace,” and, Titian’s Prado portrait of the family of Charles V with Dryden’s 
“excessive” homage in his youth. But it is a dubious conclusion that “insincerity” 
iN painting is easier to take than in poetry. “Sincerity” is actually a nonartistic 
principle. Granted that all occasional poetry must be rooted in the occasion and 
be true to that, the greatest occasional poetry—in Dryden’s “Absolom and 
Achitophel,” Milton’s sonnet on the slaughtered saints in Italy in 1655, and Pope’s 
“Rape of the Lock"——rises to a kind of truth above even history. That is why a 
book of this kind has to omit the great poems and treat us to poets like Pastel, 
Jordan, and others we never heard of, though all are very enjoyable. 

Her style is, as we would expect, wise, witty, and urbane, with only a rare 
gaucherie—‘Poetry, with its easily memorable rhymes, is more suited than prose 
for conveying concealed hints of this kind to the receptive mind.” 

Students of literature can learn much from this book, and my guess is that the 
professional historian could too. 


University of Michigan . Frank L. HUNTLEY 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ENGLISH NEWSPAPER, 1620-1660. By Joseph 
Frank. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. x, 384. 97.75.) 


Josern Frank has written a lucid, scholarly, urbane, and delightful narrative 
history of English newspapers from 1620 to 1660. This is the story of editors, 
editing, licensing, censorship, the reporting of foreign and domestic news, financ- 
ing, advertising, and the political biases of the approximately eight thousand 
separate issues of newspapers published in England before 1660. Frank himself 
examined about 7,500 of these—a remarkable feat since he did not travel to 
England—and has solved the difficult bibliographical puzzles in so far as these are 
soluble. The University of Rochester, the Huntington Library, and the Guggen- 
heim Foundation are all to be congratulated for their wisdom in supporting 
Frank's study, and the Harvard Press has made a handsome book of it. 

` The work will be consulted by every historian interested in seventeenth-cen- 
tury English affairs. Readers will find here a mass of interesting incidental in- 
formation: an account of "a jealous wife in Kent who cut out her rival's vulva 
and served it to her unfaithful husband," new information about Milton, the 
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theater, literary taste, witches, early Zionists, the popularity of Hobbesian ideas, 
and astrology—all this in addition to the main theme, the history of English 
journalism. Many subjects of interest are discussed in this splendid study: the in- 
fluence of war on newspaper publishing—the newspaper began as a by-product of 
the Thirty Years War and reached maturity during the English Civil Wars; 
circulation— Frank estimates that in the 1640's one-half of the literate males of 
London read a weekly newspaper regularly; the effects of censorship; attempts 
to present the news objectively as a public service; partisan papers printing lies, 
diatribes, invectives, character assassinations, and vehement editorials; the use of 
trial balloons, planted rumors, and innocuous filler; the development of the hu- 
man interest story with an emphasis on crime, sex, and tragedy; the emergence 
of parody, caricature, and smut; and the rise of advertisements—ranging from 
legitimate announcements of new books to fake cures for breast cancer. 

Frank draws two general conclusions. “The first is the importance of London. 
The early weeklies give the overwhelming impression that the role of the me- 
tropolis was closer to that of Paris in eighteenth-century France than most historians 
have assumed.” “The second . . . is the extent to which the ‘Puritan Revolution’ 
was secular rather than religious, . . . The price of beer was of more concern than 
the price of salvation, a fact of which editors were aware." 

A few small cavils must serve when the reviewer can find no serious errors. 
Frank uses "author" as a verb—newspaperese; he cites the Dictionary of National 
Biography in his bibliography—a Ph.D. dissertation habit; not believing in 
witches himself, he allows himself the unhistorical pleasure of censuring seven- 
teenth-century editors who did. One final suggestion: an index to all the eight 
thousand issues of newspapers published before 1660 would be a very useful tool 
for the historian and would not be a much greater undertaking than the annual 
index for the New York Times. 


Rutgers University RicHARD SCHLATTER 


THE JOURNALS OF CAPTAIN JAMES COOK ON HIS VOYAGES OF 
DISCOVERY. Volume II, THE VOYAGE OF THE RESOLUTION AND 
ADVENTURE, 1772-1775. Edited by J. C. Beaglehole, with the assistance of 
J. A. Williamson et al. [Hakluyt Society, Extra Series Number 35.] (New 
York: Cambridge University Press for the Society. 1961. Pp. clxx, 1021. 
$19.50.) 


A GRATEFUL posterity has erected a variety of memorials to Captain Cook. 
His tiny cottage, in which the pigsty is the largest room, has long since been 
removed from his native Yorkshire village to be reerected as a public monument 
in Melbourne. Even Point Venus, an out-of-the-way beach in “Tahiti, can boast 
a memorial stone to his landfall there in 1769. But the monumentum acre peren- 


nius, whose scope and craftsmanship are worthy of its subject, may well be 
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Beaglehole’s edition of Cook’s journals of his three great voyages in the Pacific. 
The first volume, the voyage of the Endeavour, 1768-1771, appeared in 1955 
(AHR, LXI [July 1956], 933). The second, that of the Resolution and Adven- 
ture, 1772-1775, we have now. The third is to deal with the Resolution and Dis- 
covery, 1776-1780; the fourth will consist of essays and lists pertaining to Cook’s 
life and work. 

The introduction to the second volume is some hundred pages shorter than 
that, to the first. The text, however, is much longer; of its approximately one 
thousand pages, two-thirds are taken up by Cook’s journal, and the rest by letters, 
reports, official minutes, a calendar of documents, and extracts from the logs and 
journals of officers who sailed with Cook. Beaglehole modestly underplays the 
exhaustive editorial annotation and introductory materials he has provided and 
declares: "this second journal could be annotated for ever . . . one stops because 
one must stop somewhere. The voyage was not very much longer than the first, 
but for variety of experience it transcends most voyages ever made... ." Three 
times Cook sailed around and through the antarctic ice edge to disprove two 
millennia of belief in the existence of a southern continent. Twice in between, 
he swept up into the tropics to discover or rediscover Pacific islands, as he had 
done on his first voyage. But sheer geographical discovery is not the main concern 
of this volume, nor was it Cook’s. The voyage had a number of scientific objec- 
tives, whose execution was furthered by the admiralty. However foolish its First 
Lord, the Earl of Sandwich, may have been in other matters, we learn that he 
redeemed himself by giving his utmost support to Cook. Much cartographic and 
hydrographic information was collected. The problem of measurement of longitude, 
for whose solution a reward of twenty thousand pounds had long been offered 
by the government, was finally solved, when Cook proved the reliability of Harri- 
son’s chronometer, a duplicate of which he had taken along. The efficacy of anti- 
scorbutics, inspissated malt juice and fermented cabbage, was established. Al- 
though thirty years earlier, a circumnavigator like Anson would lose six hun- 
dred of his nine hundred men, the final entry in Cook’s journal reads: “Having 
been absent from England Three Years and Eighteen Days, in which time I lost but 
four men and only one of them by sickness”-—none from scurvy. If we add the de- 
tailed anthropological descriptions from Cook’s pen, the data collected by the natu- 
ralists aboard, and finally the paintings and drawings by various shipboard artists 
(many of which are reproduced here in collotype), the importance of the journal 
of this voyage and the skill of an editor who has illuminated almost every aspect of 
it speak for themselves, | 

From this edition, which supersedes all previous editions, Cook the man now 
emerges as impressively as Cook the explorer. Amidst the mass of detailed an- 
notation and explanatory material, Beaglehole never loses the human touch. In 
his list of the ship's company, he places against the names selected comments made 
by fellow voyagers. The comment on Cook himself comes from the log kept by 
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John Elliott, a fourteen-year-old midshipman. It reads: “An Exelent Seaman and 
Officer—Brave, Humane.” The next installment, the tragic third voyage, which 
turned this judgment into an epitaph, will be eagerly awaited. 


Harvard University Grorce H. Nave. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE: A BIOGRAPHY. Volume I, 1818-1856. By 
Waldo Hilary Dunn. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. x, 261. 
$5.60.) 


Tue biography of historians is an interesting branch of historiography, and 
in this volume Dr. Dunn has made a significant contribution to our understand- 
ing of a major figure. The author has acquired an extensive collection of Froude’s 
unpublished writings and treated Froude’s first thirty-eight years after the fashion 
of "life-and-letters." Two-thirds of the work consists of quotations from the sub- 
ject’s autobiographical fragment, autobiographical novel, journals, jottings, and 
correspondence, These materials convince Dunn, as Froude’s deportment con- 
vinced other admirers, that he was complex and enigmatic. They persuade me 
rather that he was a plain and straightforward individual whose honest faults and 
earnest virtues caused him to suffer greatly in the spiritual environment of Vic- 
torian Britain. He endured a sickly and miserable childhood, the barbarities 
of Westminster School, Tractarian influence at Oxford, the absurd humiliation 
of having one of his books publicly burned at Exeter College where he was a 
fellow, and subsequent tortures imposed by his intellectual integrity. From these 
trials he emerged a confident and magnanimous man, fired by an ambition to 
take “a permanent place among our classic historians.” The reaction of his power- 
ful character to the experiences of his early life formed his philosophy of history. 
He could never accept a doctrinaire position. He respected Hume and Carlyle; 
like Voltaire and Gibbon, Froude once called history “a catalogue of men’s follies 
or of their crimes.” But he let no man or creed: control his judgment. Faith, he 
believed, rested upon “healthy predilections and prejudices,” but a historian’s 
prepossessions must be subordinated to the evidence of ascertainable facts. In 
writing the saints’ lives he could not follow Newman’s advice to arrange the 
materials, true and false, “in the form best calculated to work conviction” in mir- 
acles. His early work affords some evidence of “carelessness” but none of falsehood 
or “constitutional inaccuracy.” (Readers may be disappointed to learn that Dunn 
has shattered the cherished legends attached to Froude’s description of Adelaide 
and his life of St. Neot.) In defiance of all canons and all authorities, Froude 
unhesitatingly proclaimed the convictions he acquired from thought, observation, 
and prodigious research. His rule of conduct was “to take my own way in life, 
doing ..., in all important matters, just what I should think good, at whatever 
risk of consequences, and taking no other person’s opinion when it crossed with 
my own.” He could be captious, and he entered upon controversial subjects well 
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knowing that he would arouse antagonism. “We Froudes,” he remarked, “have 
a way of our own of laying hold of the stick by the burnt end.” But he was not 
quarrelsome. He rarely replied to his critics because, he confessed, it was not in his 
nature to be angry with anybody. Dunn's pages reveal that Froude's hard shell con- 
tained an amiable heart as well as a brilliant mind. 


Yale University | AncurBALD S. Foorp 


THE AGE OF CHURCHILL. Volume I, HERITAGE AND ADVENTURE, 
1874-1911. By Peter de Mendelssohn. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 196r. 
Pp. xix, 661, xiii. $8.95.) 


Trus is thé first of a projected three-volume study of the life and times of 
Winston Churchill. Since it is offered as a serious study, "the result of some 
twenty-five years of active political journalism and an intensive study of modern 
history," there is a compelling reason for suggesting changes that the author would 
do well to consider before he publishes his second volume. 

- It should be said at the outset that the writing of a biography of Churchill 
poses certain special problems. Having been his own biographer for almost forty 
years, and having written brilliantly, if not always dispassionately, on many of 
the most exciting periods of his life, Churchill has set a standard of craftsmanship 
that will cause even the most intrepid of his biographers to hestitate. While 
Churchill’s own works must necessarily form the basis of every new study, the 
biographer who relies too heavily on them and borrows extensively from their 
pages risks missing an opportunity. Mr. de Mendelssohn's transcription of long 
passages from Churchill’s My Early Life shows a serious lack of judgment; the 
reader unacquainted with the original may find the capsuled account satisfactory; 
anyone who knows both will feel cheated. This is not to suggest that this material 
ought not to have been used; it is only to argue that it ought to have been placed 
in a frame that showed the mind and art of the biographer. One looks in vain 
through these pages for new data (or new insights) on the institutions with 
which Churchill was associated. Why did his biographer not study the Harrow 
and Sandhurst of Churchill’s youth or seek to interpret the experience of an 
army officer in India at the close of Victoria's reign? This was an opportunity 
to go beyond Churchill's own testimony, to create a backdrop which would not 
serve simply as decoration, but which would be an integral part of the picture. 
A biography on this scale cannot simply repeat what is already known. 

Winston Churchill's private papers are not presently available. While this is a 
serious inconvenience for his biographer, one is surprised to note that de 
Mendelssohn has compounded his difficulty by choosing not to consult other 
manuscript collections that might have been made available to him. There is no 
explanation offered for this self-imposed restriction. It compels the author to 
rely on secondary works, many of them generally known, all of them familiar 
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to the professional historian. One is prepared to find de Mendelssohn using these 
works for his factual data, but somewhat astonished to find their interpretations 
being borrowed. The views of Robert Blake or D. C. Somervell, properly foot- 
noted, become part of the biographer's evidence. When de Mendelssohn sets out 
to describe the personalities of those who crossed Churchill's path, he shows the 
same eclectic habit. He collates and transcribes what others have said, imagining 
that the character of Lloyd George, Herbert Asquith, or Arthur Balfour can be 
rendered by such random evidence, if only it exists in sufficient quantity. There 
is, in this method, an almost total abdication by the biographer of his critical re- 
sponsibility. Does Beatrice Webb's unflattering and unjust characterization of 
Asquith bear repeating? Is it a meaningful comment on Britain's Prime Minister 
or simply important for what it reveals about Mrs. Webb? This second possibility, 
de Mendelssohn never thinks to consider. For him, a fact, any fact, is worth in- 
cluding. 

Churchill has written relatively little about his life in the years 1902-1911. 
Given the tempestuous character of the times, particularly of the later years, there 
is a unique opportunity here for the man who wishes to render the quality of 
the age. In his description of this period, de Mendelssohn shows an unaccustomed 
restraint. Without Churchill's help he seems scarcely able to convey the mood 
of that day. The prose style is "excited," but the narrative is dull; the liberal use 
of superlatives does not serve to produce the dramatic effect that is intended. De 
Mendelssohn's portrayal of Churchill suggests a medieval painting where the 
child's face is that of an adult. The Prime Minister's features peer through when 
one is in fact looking for the youthful countenance of the president of the Board 
of Trade. If Churchill's destiny was writ in the stars, few of his contemporaries 
knew how to read the skies. De Mendelssohn would do well in the succeeding 
volumes to develop his narrative and restrain his impulse to remind the reader 
that he is witnessing the formation of the man destined to "save" Britain in 


1940. 
Harvard University STEPHEN R. GRAUBARD 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY, 1939-1959: A STUDY IN COMPETITION AND 
PLANNING. By Duncan Burn. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1961. Pp. xvi, 728. $14.50.) 


Tux steel industry is obviously of vital importance to any industrial nation. Its 
history therefore becomes far more significant than that of many other industries. 
Although the author originally intended to write only an addendum to his earlier 
Economic History of Steel Making, 1867-1939, he quite rightly expanded the 
work until it constitutes a full-scale second volume. 

Burn emphasizes throughout the work the necessity for and the difficulties 
involved in planning for this British industry. He begins with a brief survey of 
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British steel during the Second World War, stressing those factors which were to 
be of importance in the postwar world. He shows that, unlike British steel’s ex- 
perience during the First World War, plans for the postwar world were formu- 
lated during the war by management, the government, and even by the “philoso- 
phers” of the Labour party. 

The great bulk of this volume, however, is devoted to the postwar steel in- 
dustry, 1945-1959. For convenience, the author divides this era into three main 
periods, each ending with an economic slump. The first period, 1945-1949, was 
characterized by steel scarcity due to heavy postwar demands and the reduced 
productivity of the industry on the Continent. As for British steel, expansion was 
slow, but planned. Scarcities led to the continued allocation of raw materials as 
well as the products of the industry. During this period the Labour party came to 
power, and the first step toward nationalization, the creation of the first Steel 
Board, occurred. Although the British steel industry prospered, the period ended 
with the general weakening of Britain's international economic position and the 
devaluation of the pound. The second period, 1949-1954, was characterized by 
the boom of the Korean War, with the obvious increase in the demand for steel. 
During this period the industry was nationalized. Steel scarcities continued in 
Britain, due to the inability to obtain scrap. On the Continent the industry in- 
creased its capacity and the European Coal and Steel Community was formed. 
This period came to its conclusion with the end of the Korean War. The third 
period, 1954-1958, was characterized by a rapid rise in home consumption in 
Britain, denationalization, and the comparatively unplanned growth of the in- 
dustry. It included the growth of the industry throughout the world and a marked 
increase in the production of continental steel, particularly within West Germany. 
It ended with the recession of 1958. The volume concludes with the recovery of 
1959. 

Burn demonstrates throughout an amazing ability to piece together the 
domestic economic factors determining the growth and fluctuation of the British 
steel industry, the effects of British governmental and managerial policy decisions, 
and the international developments affecting the industry. His chapters on the 
first Steel Board and the nationalization and denationalization of the industry 
will prove to be of particular value to contemporary British historians. His treat- 
ment of the American steel industry and of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity is far more extensive than normally would be expected of what is 
basically the history of a British industry. The author's grasp and wide use of 
source materials are remarkable. His vigorous style makes the volume most read- 
able, and although some of his judgments, particularly of politicians and civil ' 
servants, may be overly harsh, this work, if not definitive, surely cannot be ignored 
by any serious economic historian of the contemporary scene. 


University of South Carolina CHARLES W. CooLIDGE 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF BRITISH FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Don- 


ald G. Bishop. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 
410. $7.00.) 


Tus book—a well-balanced account of the “machinery” by means of which 
British foreign policy is decided and carried out—should be compulsory reading 
for all thesis writers and for many of their elders studying British diplomacy. 
After an introductory chapter on the constitutional position, Professor Bishop deals 
in turn with the role of the sovereign, the relations between the Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary, and the position of the cabinet and of Parliament. About 
a quarter of the book is given to the Foreign Office and British representation 
abroad; the concluding chapters cover consultation with Commonwealth coun- 
tries and matters concerned wih international organizations, principally the 
United Nations. 

The purpose of the book is descriptive, but Bishop does not limit himself to 
formal analysis. He discusses the “machine” at work, and the people working it. 
Although this discussion takes him into controversial ground, his conclusions are 
largely sound. Sometimes he is a little sweeping. Queen Victoria did not “intimi- 
date” her Foreign Secretaries; she exasperated them. Palmerston and Russell 
were not easily “intimidated.” British public opinion throughout most of the 
nineteenth century was more aroused by questions of foreign policy than Bishop 
allows; consider, for example, the enthusiasm for Kossuth and Garibaldi, or the 
origin of the term “jingoism.” Not all of Bishop's authorities are equally trust- 
worthy; Lloyd George was unscrupulous in his War Memoirs, especially in criti- 
cizing Grey. Churchill’s account of the decade before 1939 is not on a level with 
the rest of his book. 

Bishop notices that Churchill’s relations with the Foreign Office were better 
than those of Lloyd George. Churchill’s request for Eden’s comments was not 
exceptional, but normal. He accepted those comments more often than not; when 
he insisted on his own ideas, he was sometimes right, sometimes wrong. The 
Foreign Office shared his irritation over the gaffs of Stafford Cripps. One per- 
manent factor in the collaboration between Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
is that Number ro Downing Street is just across the road from the Foreign Office. 

Most people would agree with Bishop that the Foreign Secretary is over- 
worked and that the perambulation of ministers today threatens the proper 
direction of their departments. Bishop might also have mentioned that Grey 
(whose predecessors for many years had sat in the Lords) had doubts on taking 
office whether he could combine his departmental work with the attendance 
required of him in the Commons. 

One should add to this notice of a good book that the mm has not only mas- 
tered his subject, but has written about it in an interesting way. 


Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey LLEwELLYN WoopwARD 
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POLITICS AND RELIGION IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE: A 
STUDY OF POLITICAL IDEAS FROM THE MONARCHOMACHS 
TO BAYLE, AS REFLECTED IN THE TOLERATION CONTRO- 
VERSY. By W. J. Stankiewicz. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 
1960. Pp. x, 269. $6.00.) 


In the eighth stage of The Progress of the Human Mind, the Marquis de 
Condorcet describes the seventeenth century as an age of paradox, a century of 
revolutions, both political and intellectual, in which the disciples of the new 
science vied with the defenders of the medieval world view for the soul of West- 
ern man. This insurgent century, swept by violent social and intellectual cross- 
currents, has intrigued historians from Condorcet's day to this; indeed, within 
the last two years articles have appeared by H. R. Trevor-Roper, Christopher 
Hill, E. J. Hobsbawm, and Roland Mousnier, to name but a few, all dealing at 
some length with the complex of ideas, which is now tentatively termed "The 
General Crisis of the Seventeenth Century.” Stankiewicz’ study is also concerned 
with the general crisis, but as befits a student of the late Harold J. Laski, it deals 
primarily with the growth of political ideas, particularly those pertaining to 
religious toleration. 

Beginning with a discussion of the principle of true tolerance (as represented 
by Michel de L'Hópital and Sébastien Castellion), Stankiewicz traces, albeit 
rather sketchily, the internecine strife that marked the emergence of a political 
party from among the Huguenot factions of the late sixteenth century, the politi- 
cal intrigues that formed the background to the promulgation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and the reasons for the appearance of the Protestant theory of "party" as 
enunciated in the Duc de Rohan's Discours sur l'état de la France of 1612. The 
most cogent section of this study, however, is neatly tucked away in the third 
chapter which is devoted to “The Influence of Richelieu's Policy and Doctrine." 
Detailing in rapid succession the political ideas of such theorists as Father Joseph, 
Cardinal Lebret, and Petro de Marca, Stankiewicz calls attention to the early 
seventeenth-century quarrel between Gallican and Jesuit, and, at the same time, to 
the methods Richelieu employed not only in silencing these two factions but in rob- 
bing the Huguenots of their political power. Through a close reading of con- 
temporary political and religious tracts, the author traces the tortuous path the 
great cardinal trod between zealous Catholic and Gallican, Protestant and Jesuit, 
monarchist and parliamentarian. In the end Richelieu, at his "perfidious best," 
imposed a "toleration of expediency" on all parties by evoking the doctrine of 
salut public. 

Stankiewicz concludes his study with a brief analysis of the absolutist theories 
of Bishop Bossuet and Élie Merlat. Driven by the logic of absolutism, Louis XIV's 
servants demanded the suppression of religious dissent in the name of political 
unity. The antithesis of this view, and in many ways the synthesis of seventeenth- 
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century thoughts on toleration, appeared in the writings of Pierre Bayle of Rotter- 
dam, a passionate defender of liberty of thought and a vehement opponent of 
religious bigotry. As Ernst Cassirer observed, Bayle was the “ethical teacher” of 
the Enlightenment. 

Stankiewicz tells his story with cogency, with occasional flashes of insight, 
and without the pomp of superfluous footnotes. Yet the performance is disap- 
pointing, mainly because it is a twice-told tale, which seems especially shopworn 
when compared to the fresh insights brought to the same subject by such re- 
cent works as Warren C. Scoville's The Persecution of Huguenots. In addition, 
Stankiewicz' narrative is studded with anachronisms and peculiarities that will 
strain the historian's patience: "the feudal underdog"; "the lower classes, kept 
in servitude in the preceding centuries, had been partly released from their bonds 
by the advent of Humanism”; "Cardinal de Retz, a defender of liberalism"; 
"[Bayle's] liberalism had a rationalist background”; “Bayle advanced his religious 
liberalism on the philosophical plane"; "the quasi-liberal secular monarchism, as 
represented by Jurieu.” Shades of Harold Laski! 


Ohio State University | Joun C. Rurz 


STRUCTURES ET RELATIONS SOCIALES À PARIS AU MILIEU DU 
XVIIe SIÈCLE. By Adeline Daumard and François Furet. [Cahiers des 
Annales, Number 18.] (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1961. Pp. 97. 8 new 
fr.) 


'Turs study is a successful beginning for a major task. The authors intended, 
they state, to show the importance of notarial records as sources for research in 
social history and to establish a pattern by which those records can be used. 

To do so, they have analyzed the 2,597 Parisian marriage contracts of 1749 
that are preserved in the Archives Nationales. These contracts list the names, 
addresses, and professions of the parties being married, similar facts about the 
parents of the partners and the witnesses to the marriage, and the property bride 
and bridegroom brought to the new household. In order to answer the questions 
they ask, the authors have compared first the contributions of property brought 
by members of various "socio-professional" groups, and then the “socio-profes- 
sional" positions of persons engaged in the various social relations indicated, that 
is, bride and bridegroom, father and son, and so on. The results are given in 
statistical tables and charts accompanied by extensive commentaries. 

Though their statistics apply only to those Parisians who had enough property 
to make it worth their while to have a marriage contract drawn up, the authors 
have been able to come to a number of general conclusions. T'hey find that Pari- 
sian society in 1749 was hierarchical; that the upper echelons of that society were 
more stable than the lower; that persons in each of the social groups they posit 
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tended to associate primarily with others of the same group, but also associated to 
a limited extent with members of neighboring groups in the scale; that occupation 
was less important than social level in determining associations; and that al- 
though rich roturiers lived in ease, the nobility was wealthy beyond comparison 
with the commonalty. None of this will surprise anyone, but Be authors have 
nevertheless accomplished their major aims. 

A similar study of the contracts of, say, forty years before would produce re- 
sults that could be compared with the ones noted here, and the changes would 
stand out. Were the rich getting richer and the poor poorer? Was the standard of 
living of “maitres et marchands" getting higher in comparison with that of the 
nobility, or lower? This is the kind of question that matters, and the relatively 
precise answers that statistics can give would be worth knowing. As the authors 
suggest, computers ought to be used to make further studies of this type. 


University of Michigan Zu CARTER JEFFERSON 


FRANCE IN MODERN TIMES: 1760 TO THE PRESENT. By Gordon 
Wright. [Rand McNally History Series.] (Chicago: Rand McNally and Com- 
pany. 196o. Pp. xiii, 621. $8.00.) 


To present two hundred years of France's history, to treat with more or less 
equal emphasis the several facets—political, economic, social, diplomatic, intel- 
lectual, and cultural—of that history, to array the varying interpretations that have 
been made of particular developments as well as giving one’s own, and to analyze 
by periods the best of recent scholarship is a large order to fill. Yet this is the task 
Professor Wright has set for himself. His is the only work to date in this particular 
series in which a whole volume is devoted to a single country over so long a time 
span. 

This fact immediately provokes two questions. The first and more important: 
Is there something intrinsic in French history that warrants its treatment on na- 
tional lines in an era when the vogue is to regard Western Europe as a “cultural 
syndrome”? An affirmative answer here is essential to accepting the book on 
its own terms. Few countries indeed in today’s world are as much prisoner of the 
past as France. It is also axiomatic that no other single country is so completely the 
microcosm of Western civilization. 

. The second question asks at what audience the book is aimed. Because of the 
magnitude of the subject, the book is essentially a survey. But in spite of this, the 
book does require considerable prior knowledge of factual details. In deliberately 
avoiding making this a reference work, the author has perhaps been somewhat too 
sparing with what he calls “the essential framework of events.” In brief, the study 
is unavoidably somewhat dilute for the specialized graduate student but too 
sophisticated for the average undergraduate. The ideal reader would be the in- 
telligent lay adult who wishes understanding of the phenomenon of modern 
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France. Yet the general format is likely to scare off all but the most hardy in this 
category. 

Doubts as to the wider usefulness of the book must not obscure its very real 
merits. A praiseworthy device is the use of topical subsections within each major , 
chronological division, even though this does create some repetition. In addition, 
few historians currently writing can match Wright in the well-turned phrase, the 
graceful, easy presentation that defies the platitudinous. Moreover, here is an 
author who has something to say. His handling of the clerical issue under the 
Third Republic is extremely lucid, and he is of course excellent when he moves 
into interpretations of the 1930’s and 1940's. 

An even stronger reason, however, asserts itself to argue that the book should 
have been done. If what differentiates the historian’s task from other disciplines 
concerned with human societies is movement through time, then a study that 
embraces two centuries of French history has by this very fact some- 
thing to contribute, which histories of more conventional scope cannot do. Here is 
continuity. Here the author works upon the whole canvas, moving backward and 
forward in-time, drawing parallels and contrasts that enrich the whole. 


Paris, France. Jean T. Joucum 


THE GIRONDINS. By M. J. Sydenham. [University of London Historical 
Series, Number 8.] (London: University of London, Athlone Press; distrib. 
by Oxford University Press, New York. 1961. Pp. viii, 252. $5.60.) 


Tuts study, an abridgement of a dissertation approved several years ago at the 
University of London, dispels a number of legends and ends by making a serious 
contribution to our understanding of the Girondins and their role in the French 
Revolution. 

The legends, fostered mightily by historians unable to discount properly the 
propaganda of the Montagnard opponents and the apologia of the Girondins, are 
critically and efficiently destroyed. Earlier serious efforts by Aulard, Perroud, and 
Stephens to identify Girondins and to measure party strength, while admittedly use- 
ful, seem unsatisfactory when placed against two basic questions posed by Dr. 
Sydenham. Was there a Girondin party, and was there a Girondin policy? The 
answer to both is a brisk negative. 'The existence of three Girondin salons and a 
small group of highly individualistic men who sat in the Legislative Assembly and 
the later Convention cannot be denied. That these men generally agreed on modera- 
tion toward the imprisoned Louis XVI, or that, after September 1792 they feared 
Robespierre wanted their lives scarcely made them a party with a program. At the 
end, in June 1793, these few stood in closer rapport than ever before against the 
Montagnard minority and the armed men of the sections of Paris, acting under 
instructions issued from the Evéché, But even in this final confrontation with the 
common enemy they could not agree upon a unified defense. _ 
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If there was any unity in this group, it arose from their opposition to the dic- 
tatorship of the Parisian activists. Possibly, too, as Sydenham suggests, there was 
a basic philosophic difference between these vague deists whose “Voltairian- 
Encyclopaedist” faith sought knowledge through reason, and a man like Robes- 
pierre who is seen as an exponent of “the more emotional and romantic philosophy 
of Rousseau.” This suggestion might be tested by some enterprising student look- 
ing for a subject. Sydenham’s work also indicates that valuable research could be 
done on the idea and practice of federalism as conceived in late eighteenth-century 
France, 

The author has skillfully used the relevant manuscripts of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal and the Committee of General Security located in the Archives Na- 
tionales, the Croker Collection in the British Museum, and a host of printed 
sources. It is possible that the papers of the sections of Paris might yield some 
insights into the relationships between those hot spots of revolutionary activity 
and the hard core Girondin leadership. At one time some of those sections were 
said to be Girondin in sympathy. Claude Bowers’ Pierre Vergniaud (1950), based 
in part on departmental and municipal archives and family papers, might have 
enriched the passages devoted to the “voice” from the Gironde. It is unlikely that 
these sources would alter seriously the line of argument or the conclusion of this 
highly competent, vigorously written book. 


Northwestern University RicHARD M. Brace 


LOS ARCHIVOS DE LA HISTORIA DE AMERICA. Volume I, PERÍODO 
COLONIAL ESPANOL. By Lino Gómez Canedo. (México, D.F.: [Instituto 
Panamericano de Geografía e Historia, Comisión de Historia.] 1961. Pp. xvi, 


654.) 

ÍNDICE HISTÓRICO ESPAÑOL: BIBLIOGRAFÍA HISTÓRICA DE ES- 
PAÑA E HISPANOAMÉRICA. Volume IV, 1958. [Centro de Estudios His- 
tóricos Internacionales. Universidad de Barcelona. Facultad de Filosofía y Le- 
tras.] (Barcelona: Editorial Teide. 1960. Pp. xxxii, 838, $8.50.) 


EacH of these aids to scholarship is a useful work, carefully prepared by 
specialists for specialists according to highest scholarly canons. The description of 
archives and related repositories by Padre Lino Gómez Canedo is a required refer- 
ence work of high merit; the Índice, compiled at the University of Barcelona, 
earlier took its place as a standard tool with the appearance of the first volume in 
1954, covering production of the years 1952-1953. 

Volume IV of the Índice, like earlier numbers, combines into a single volume 
the separate triennial issues (numbers 21-23), to which have then been added im- 
portant front and end matter. Most of the essential features of the Índice have been 
retained; some salutary editorial changes have occurred. Its fields, Spain through all 
periods and Spanish America through independence, remain the same, but 
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Volume IV, drawing on a world literature of books and articles, gives a greater 
emphasis to cultural developments than have the previous three. An interesting and 
important appendix lists the scholarly and other journals used by the Índice 
since Volume I, with an indication of those which henceforth will be regularly 
utilized. The numerous contributors continue their almost unique system of add- 
ing to their annotations one of ten signs giving a "grade" to the work, ranging 
from two circles for "a considerable contribution" to a symbol, indicating "defor- 
mation of the topic." All told, there are about 6,100 such entries, and about an- 
other 1,000 that list reviews of books. A complete author index of Volumes IIT-IV 
terminates the present volume. 

A notable feature is a long and very able summary in the introductory sec- 
tion by Guillermo Céspedes (of the University of Seville) on Hispano-American 
studies, programs and research, in institutions of Europe and the United States. 
This is a unique published inventory of resources and activities, and is remark- 
ably accurate, with useful bibliographical footnotes. Céspedes even passes dispas- 
sionate professional judgment on Hispano-American programs in Spain itself, a re- 
markable feat. 

Turning to quite a different aspect of the Hispanic world, we find the work 
of the Franciscan, Gómez Canedo, equally representing a great Spanish tradition 
of historiography. He has written a masterly summary of institutional resources for 
the documented study of Spanish-American colonial history. The present work 
is the first of two promised summary volumes on collections of documents in Eu- 
rope, Latin America, the United States, and elsewhere. As part of his own general 
program of publication, Padre Lino also hopes to complete a massive bibliography 
as a complementary contribution. 

Originally designed as a less extensive inventory for publication in Spain, the 
descriptions of Ámericanist collections were broadened at the suggestion of the 
Commission on History of the Pan American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory to fill a gap in its own series on various national missions to European archives 
and related studies. Through personal visits to most of the repositories he dis- 
cusses, and from years of work in some of them, the author has added important 
data to previous partial descriptions. He gives a panoramic view based on printed 
literature and on indispensable individual verification. 

The guide is primarily aimed at the working historian, not the professional 
archivist. It provides data on the history of the institution or collection, its na- 
ture, the main or special finding aids (published and unpublished), and much 
other relevant information. The descriptions do not seek to replace detailed calen- 
dars and guides, but to lead the specialist to them, with relevant background infor- 
mation to make them more useful. In a sphere more remarkable for chaos than 
order, this clear summary should prove an indispensable vade mecum. 

This first of a promised two volumes is restricted to the public and private 
archives in Spain and Spanish America. The author has taken into account and 
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usually gone considerably beyond such standard summaries as Tudela for Spain and 
— Hill for Latin America. At the same time it should be noted that a lamentable de- 
lay in publication leaves a gap in bibliography of guides and descriptions after 
about 1954. One such important omission is an excellent and complementary sum- 
mary by Ernest J. Burrus. Through 1954, however, Gómez Canedo's coverage is 
as comprehensive as is possible within his stated limits. | 

It is doubtful whether any single historical investigator in a lifetime of research 
could cover all the materials touched on in even this one volume, the documentary 
residue of half a millennium of Hispanic development, ranging from the great state 
papers to the scrubbiest of parochial archives in remote and unpronounceable In- 
dian villages in overseas domains, The former tend to be in Spanish repositories, 
often with local copies and other regional administrative concerns of lesser import 
in the more numerous American centers. Obviously the latter differ qualitatively 
and quantitatively according to their importance in the Spanish colonial system. 
The great viceregal archives of Mexico and Peru rise above the foothills of smaller 
units. Brazil and Portugal do not figure in the volume, except in a very peripheral 
way. 

The workmanlike and wholly welcome effort by Gómez Canedo certainly 
warrants the black circle awarded by editors of the Índice to those works "which 
enrich an important topic" by virtue of documentation or bibliography. It may even 
deserve the coveted two circles, conservatively stated as "representing a consider- 
able progress in the march of historiography." 


Library of Congress Howard F. CLINE 


FALANGE: A HISTORY OF SPANISH FASCISM. By Stanley G. Payne. [ Stan- 
ford Studies in History, Economics, and Political Science, Number 22.] (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 316. $6.00.) 


THE origin, rise, and influence of the Falange have been. obscure because of 
the lack of an authoritative investigation of its history. Dr. Payne has now reme- 
died this deficiency. Hitherto, the incomplete and tentative descriptions of the 
Falange have been oriented toward Left or Right, and the subject has been 
clouded by prejudice. Payne has not allowed his own personal bias to interfere 
with his presentation of the intricate problem in a commendable manner. 

The problem is intricate because the Falange was a movement, fascist in or- 
ganization but revolutionary in concept. Spain was the "last of the larger west 
European nations to develop a native fascist movement... ." After the Revolution 
of 1931, Ramiro Ledesma Ramos and Onésimo Redondo Ortega formed independent 
nationalist groups protesting the failure of the Republicans to resolve the problems 
confronting them. In Madrid and Valladolid these movements supplied the germs 
of Spanish national syndicalism and had the ideological concepts of social re- 
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form on which José Antonio Primo de Rivera founded the Falange Español < on 
October 29, 1933. | 

Payne assesses the personality and chari of Pane de Rivera with — 
and understanding. He was "the victim of his own contradictions; his twisted 
‘and confused career led him to deny bis basic instincts. José Antonio's greatest 
asset was an extremely fine sense of style. He was a very singular fascist, so 
different, in fact, that the term hardly suits him. His rhetoric was frequently 
wholesome and sometimes even sublime. His career. was inherently tragic, and he 
proved an ideal political martyr." 

The Falenge had a violent record of street encounters and was immature. 
Primo de Rivera was chosen fefe nacional and was a dynamic though indecisive 
leader. His execution in November 1936 left the party leaderless and impotent. 
Although the Falange “did contribute to the outbreak of the Civil War” and was 
fused with the Carlists by Franco as the sole state party, it was maintained as a 
party because “of the fascist vogue and of the great need for a state ideology and 
a political framework." Its power declined after the Civil War and was depleted 
by 1943, when the movement was converted into a “tame bureaucratic instru- 
ment.” It "survived, like the regime, because its enemies could never agree among 
themselves on how to remove it or with what to replace it.” By 1959 "there was 
nothing to contradict the contention that falangismo, as an organized living 
force, was entirely dead." 

Payne has made a real En to the history of Spain. Following the 
intricate threads of the vicissitudes of the Falange, he has presented a brilliant in- 
sight into the intrigue of Spanish politics from 1933 to 1959. His bibliography is 
excellent; the only omissions of importance appear to be the French edition of 
Juan Antonio Ansaldo, Mémoires d’un monarchiste espagnol (1953), and José 
María de Areilza and Fernando María Castiella, Reindivicaciones de España 
(1941). The latter volume; especially, would have provided additional material on 
the imperial objectives of Spain when the Falange was dominated by Ramón 
Serrano y Súñer and Spanish foreign policy was oriented toward the Axis. Above 
all, Payne has accomplished the difficult and delicate task of collecting information 
through personal interviews from those who were active in the formulation of 
policies. 


Rollins College | Rara Marsu SMITH 


SIKKERHETSPOLITIKKEN, 1920-1939, FRA FORHISTORIEN TIL 9. 
APRIL 1940. Volume J, SOLIDARITET ELLER NØYTRALITET? Vol- 
ume II, VERN ELLER VAKT? By Nils Orvik. [Utgitt ved Forsvarets Krigs- 
historiske Avdeling.] (Oslo: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag. 1960; 1961. Pp. 
4225 479) — l 


Turs two-volume work is a deai and exceptionally able study of ds 
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formation and implementation of defense and military policies in Norway during 
the two decades of the interwar period. The background for those policies, the 
ones that were effectuated as well as those that failed to materialize, the ideas and 
opinions prevalent among the various parties and parliamentarians, and the con- 
sequent reasons for Norway’s generally weak military position are fully discussed 
and analyzed with insight and good judgment, the chips being allowed to fly 
where they may. 

Very few Norwegians had failed to give wholehearted support to the com- 
pletely neutral stance that had succeeded in keeping the nation, as was also the 
case in Sweden and Denmark, out of the conflict of 1914-1918, although at times 
these seemingly "sacred" principles were honored as much in their breach as in 
their observance. With the advent of the League of Nations, Norwegian states- 
men were faced with a real dilemma: should their country's future security rest 
on hewing closely to neutrality in every eventuality or was a collective security 
system for keeping the peace, with its economic and military sanctions, a more 
reliable and preferable solution? And how was Norway's security to be materially 
implemented in either of these situations, that is, should a larger or a still smaller 
share of the national budget be allocated to armaments? How tentative and very 
hesitant adherence to collective security principles was followed by vacillation 
and doubt and the eventual return to the imagined haven of neutrality makes an 
instructive story. i 

Dr. Ørvik examines in great detail the domestic political developments of the 
period, summarizes much of the running debate, and points out how the philoso- 
phy underlying the political platforms served to influence foreign policy and the 
military measures taken. In laying bare such interrelationships, Ørvik also in- 
dicates how the outcome of the political struggles on the Norwegian domestic 
scene could only with great difficulty have been expected to lead to the formula- 
tion of military policies that would strengthen the nation. 

In Volume I the author deals masterfully with Norwegian attitudes toward 
the League, the hopes and expectations engendered by active participation in the 
work of the organization, the widespread sentiment for drastic reduction of 
Norway’s armed forces, the Defense Acts of 1927 and 1933, the continued waver- 
ing between “Neutrality and Solidarity,” and the coming to power in 1935 of 
the pacifist and internationalist Labor party. When, in the late thirties, with Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, and Danish adoption of a de facto policy of strict neutrality in 
any future conflict, developments seemed to have come full circle. 

Volume II presents a lucid and well-balanced account of the various defense 
policies espoused by the political parties during the thirties, the different alter- 
natives open to them, the positions taken by parties and politicians being ever 
radically influenced by events on the Continent. The rise of National Socialism, 
the Ethiopian War, the failure of sanctions, and the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia all had serious repercussions on the Norwegian political scene. The 
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chief responsibility for Norway’s weak military establishment on the eve of the 
Second World War must be laid at the door of the Norwegian Labor party, one 
of whose leaders, Foreign Minister Halvdan Koht, was one of many who never 
seemed to lose faith in the safety that friendship with Great Britain might confer, 
in a policy of strict neutrality, and in the benefits to be derived, in the long run, by 
preferring butter to guns. 

These volumes illuminate the history of a period in transition and ideological 
conflict. In their preparation, Orvik has delved deeply into all available sources 
and into the voluminous literature and also has interviewed numerous indi- 
viduals who held key positions. Örvik’s incisive analyses, his fine literary style, and 
the excellent organization place this work in the very front rank of books dealing 
with recent Scandinavian history. 


American-Scandinavian Foundation Erik. J. Fris 


THE POLITICS OF CULTURAL DESPAIR: A STUDY IN THE RISE OF 
THE GERMANIC IDEOLOGY. By Fritz Stern. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1961. Pp. xxx, 367. $8.00.) 


Stern’s Politics of Cultural Despair is both a specialized monograph in Ger- 
man intellectual history and an important contribution to the understanding of the 
roots of National Socialism. It provides, in its monographic aspect, the best study 
available of three champions of the "Germanic ideology": the Göttingen profes- 
sor, Lagarde (1827-1891); the literary vagabond, Langbehn (1851-1907), author 
of Der Rembrandideutsche (1890); and Moeller van den Bruck (1876-1925), the 
eloquent champion of the "Conservative Revolution" during the Weimar Re- 
public. Stern is not only excellent at lucidly summarizing the confused thought 
of these writers; he also explains how they came to think as they did. He classi- 
fies them as uprooted modern intellectuals who felt themselves alienated from a 
world dominated by bourgeois Philistinism, rationalism, and science. Their 
sense of isolation easily turned to self-hatred and a mood of cultural despair; nor- 
mal human relationships became quite impossible; and the ferocious hatred of 
modernity led them to a naive belief that all its evils could be transcended by a 
"conservative revolution" whose specific character differed from author to author. 
Lagarde preached a primitive "Germanic religion," Langbehn, the aesthetic re- 
juvenation of Germany, Moeller, the superficially political but essentially spiritual 
achievement of a “Third Reich." 

Stern presents vivid portraits of these three champions of "Germanic ideology." 
His analysis 1s admirable in avoiding psychological jargon and in relating his 
figures to their German social milieu. Perhaps he could have done more with 
the concept of generation since his subjects were born at intervals of twenty-five 
years apart (1827, 1851, 1876). The Germany of the 1840’s when Lagarde 
received his education, was very different from the 1890's, when Moeller received 
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his, and this in part explains significant differences in their thought and its in- 
fluence. I believe that Stern somewhat exaggerates the homogeneity of the "Ger- 
manic ideology" as he places it in a general German intellectual tradition whose 
roots lie in romanticism and whose culmination came in Nazism. His book shows 
how the German elite was culturally prepared for Nazism because proto-Nazi 
ideas had long been considered respectable: "A thousand teachers in republican 
Germany who in their youth had read and worshiped Lagarde or Langbehn were 
just as important to the triumph of National Socialism as all the putative millions 
of marks that Hitler collected from German tycoons." 

Stern discriminatingly traces the roots of the "Germanic ideology" bacis 
and he is aware that his figures borrowed ideas in accordance with their subjective 
needs, not the objective weight any idea possessed in the total thought of a 
"precursor." He notes the influence of Herder's Volksgeist, Fichte's national mis- 
sion, Jahn's anti-Semitism, Hegel's dialectic, as well as the general romantic ad- 
miration for passion and heroism and corresponding hatred for reason and social 
conformity. Many readers will be surprised, on the other hand, by the eloquent 
vindication of Nietzsche. 

Stern shows that the "Germanic ideology" led directly to Nazism because 
its enemies (liberalism, democracy, and so forth) were the enemies of the Nazis 
also; its adherents, while often contemptuous of Nazi vulgarity, were predestined 
to become “fellow-travellers” of Nazism. Some, to be sure, refused to “acknowl- 
edge the reality of Hitler's Reich as a realization of their dream." "But," asks 
Stern, "could there have been any other. "Third Reich'? Was there a safe stopping 
place in this wild leap from political reality? Can one abjure reason, glorify force, 
prophesy the age of the imperial dictator . . without preparing the triumph of 
irresponsibility? 'The Germanic critics did all that, thereby demonstrating the 
terrible dangers of the politics of cultural despair." 

It is a special merit of Stern's treatment that he combines his examination of 
the German case of the "Conservative Revolution" with a recognition that the 
phenomenon is world wide. He is aware of such parallel non-German figures as 
Maurras and D'Annunzio and points out that our own McCarthyism appealed 
to the same “subterranean and neurotic forces" of cultural despair. His intro- 
duction gives an excellent analysis of the whole complex of forces, including a 
specific cultural tradition, a retarded politica! development, and a singular cluster 
of military and economic misfortune, that explain why the German case of the 

"conservative revolutionary" disease became historically more important than 
similar developments in happier lands. 

It should be noted, finally, that Stern's book is a delight to read. His erudition 
is never allowed to smother a brilliant style, and nearly every paragraph is 
marked by arresting epigrams. l | 


Brown University | . KLAUS EPSTEIN 
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DIE NATIONALSOZIALISTISCHE MACHTERGREIFUNG: STUDIEN 

` ZUR ERRICHTUNG DES TOTALITÄREN HERRSCHAFTSSYSTEMS 

' IN DEUTSCHLAND 1933/34. By Karl Dietrich Bracher et al. [Schriften 

des Instituts für Politische Wissenschaft, Number r4.] (Opladen: West- 
deutscher Verlag. 1960. Pp. xx, 1034. DM 59.) 


Trus volume is the logical sequel to Professor Bracher's significant Auflösung 
der Weimarer Republik (1955). Like its predecessor, this substantial and im- 
pressive work is the result of copious research at the Institut für Politische Wis- 
senschaft of the Free University in West Berlin where Bracher was the director 
of the political section prior to his appointment as professor of history at Bonn. 
In scope, method, and scholarly quality the two volumes are of a common mold 
and testify to the excellence of the work performed by this institute which was 
founded in the postwar years with American assistance. 

The present volume actually represents three separate but coordinated mono- 
graphs. The first part, by Bracher, deals with the complex but amazingly sys- 
tematic and direct process of political Gleichschaltung, including the ideological 
and cultural aspects, the church struggle, and the destruction of political parties 
and labor unions. The second part, an analysis of the Gleichschaltung of the gov- 
ernment administration and of the economy is the work of Gerhard Schulz, a 
staff member of the institute. In the third part Wolfgang Sauer, who contributed 
the chapter on the army in Bracher's earlier. work, scrutinizes the crucial and 
abject role played by the German army during the critical first months of the 
Nazi regime. 

The great value of this study of Hitler's seizure of power and of the rapid 
transformation of the Weimar Republic into a totalitarian state lies chiefly in 
three spheres, all of them indispensable to sound scholarship: admirable objectivity, 
lucid presentation, and full documentation. The discussion of the events of 1933- 
1934, involving the thoughts and deeds of many persons still alive, is obviously a 
delicate matter, especially for a young, striving historian. But it is perhaps charac- 
teristic of the younger generation of West German scholars that they coura- 
geously tackle the problems of the recent past, or Zeitgeschichte, in the hope of 
clearing the contemporary political atmosphere. Of course, the evidence is so 
copious and eloquent on almost all aspects of the period, and it is being presented 
so fearlessly in this volume, that the reader can easily draw his own conclusion 
as to the relative responsibility of the actors in that fast-moving drama. The result 
in this case is a judiciously balanced, pluralistic interpretation of the phenomenon 
and the success of Nazism, which avoids reckless extremism in either een 
and places the accents where they belong as dictated by the evidence. 

Among the many lessons to be drawn from this study, two stand out as fate- 
ful leitmotiv: the brazen directness of the Nazi plans and tactics in seizing all 
instruments of power from the very first day, and the naive and irresponsible 
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collaboration of non-Nazi political, economic, and military leaders at this critical 
hour. Confident of their superior wisdom and ability (like Papen) or swayed by 
the dynamics of a totalitarian national movement (like General von Blomberg), 
many leaders handed Hitler the positions of power on a silver platter. Nothing 
could be more fatal and perhaps typical than the way German army leaders, 
brought up in the old Prussian tradition of Christian ethics and absolute loyalty, 
voluntarily (with very few exceptions) accepted the vulgarities, illegalities, and 
outright crimes of Hitler’s regime. Even future leaders of the resistance like 
Generals Beck and von Tresckow, and the gallant Colonel von Stauffenberg - 
were at first “taken in” by the ideology and dynamics of the Nazi movement. 
Could one expect less naiveté from the rank and file? And yet over 56 per cent 
of the German people dared to vote against Hitler in the last election in the 
Reich, two months after the establishment of police and party terror—a far better — 
performance than that shown by their leaders! 

The authors have used all accessible published and unpublished sources, in- 
cluding many new materials which have been collected by the Institut für 
Zeitgeschichte in Munich (documents located in East Germany were not acces- 
sible). Among the most valuable assets of this study are the full critical notes 
which amplify almost every significant point made in the text and an extensive, 
well-chosen bibliography of thirty-eight pages. This is so far the richest, most 
balanced, and best-documented one-volume study on the first phase of the Nazi 
regime, the indispensable work for every student of this contemporary problem. 


American University CanL G. ÁNTHON 


GÉNES AU XV* SIECLE: ACTIVITÉ ÉCONOMIQUE ET PROBLEMES 
SOCIAUX. By Jacques Heers. [École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI? Sec- 
tion. Centre de Recherches Historiques. Affaires et gens d'affaires, Number 
24.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1961. Pp. 741.) 

GENES ET LES FOIRES DE CHANGE DE LYON A BESANCON. By 
Domenico Gioffre. [Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VI® Section. Centre de 
Recherches Historiques. Affaires et gens d'affaires, Number 21.] (Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N. 1960. Pp. xv, 292.) 


THEsE complementary works are both products of the École Pratique des 
Hautes Études and reflect the influence and inspiration of its director Fernand 
Braudel. Taken together they provide a meticulous examination of Genoese 
history and economic life 1n the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Though neither 
of the volumes covers a long chronological span, both are so well founded on 
hitherto unused sources that they should influence research in Genoese history 
for some time to come. l 

The broader of the two is Jacques Heers’s study of Genoa in the fifteenth - 
century, which should stand as one of the more important contributions to the 
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general history of that city made in the past twenty years. In his research the 
author examined not only archival materials in Genoa and elsewhere, but also 
delved into the forbidding plenty of the notarial registers. Convinced that an ex- 
amination in depth of a limited period would be of greater value than a scattered 
sampling of notarial cartularies from the entire century, Heers read every docu- 
ment from the years 1447 to 1466, an important period in the economic life of 
the city, since the losses of Pera and Phocaea in 1453 and 1455 compelled its 
merchants to reorient their commerce from the eastern to the western Mediter- 
ranean. - 

Heers's book opens with an analysis of Genoa's geography, proceeds to discuss 
the disputed figures of its population (the author establishes that during the 
fifteenth century the city's population climbed to more than 100,000), and touches 
upon the question of immigration. Analyses of the monetary system, the supply 
of precious metals, and instruments of exchange and banking are followed by a 
presentation of the multifarious activities of the Banco di San Giorgio. The au- 
thor goes on to discuss capital investment in trade and manufacture and credit in 
general Descriptions of transportation, ships and shipbuilding, local trade in 
grain, salt, wine, and olive oil are followed by the lengthy examination of inter- 
national trade, which constitutes the central part of the study. An analysis of 
fifteenth-century Genoese society and a description of politics and government 
bring the work to a close. 

Domenico Gioffré, currently director of the Archivio di Stato di Genova, has 
produced a work somewhat narrower in scope and subject, which rests upon an 
exhaustive sifting of the relevant notarial, diplomatic, and economic sources, and 
describes and analyzes the role of the Genoese merchants and bankers in the inter- 
national fairs of Lyon between 1494 and 1535. That brief span of time marked a 
crucial epoch in the economic history of the Genoese Republic and in the econo- 
mies and politics of the greater states of Europe as well. Part One of Gioffré's work 
deals chiefly with this “external” history. With remarkable agility the Genoese “men 
of affairs” strove to preserve and augment their prosperity in the midst of Genoa’s 
involvement in the high politics engendered by the struggle between Habsburg 
and Valois. Driven from Lyon in 1528 by the hostility of the French crown, they 
removed their place of exchange first to Monluel, then to Chambéry, and finally, 
thanks still to French enmity and to the recalcitrant Charles III of Savoy, who 
in 1534 expelled them from his territories, the Genoese settled at Besancon in the 
spring of 1535. 

Parts Two and Three present the author’s analyses of economic questions. 
With prudent modesty, Gioffré urges caution in the interpretation of the numer- 
ous statistical tables illustrating these technical matters. Part Two, “Le mouve- 
ment des marchandises,” discusses Genoese customs regulations affecting traffic 
with the fairs, particularly the drictus Sabaudie (a special impost to cover the cost 
of purchasing safe conduct through the duchy of Savoy); Genoa’s exports to the 
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fairs and the dominance of Genoese silk stuffs (especially velvets); and the 
character and volume of imports from the fairs. Part Three, “Les changes,” deals 
with the difficult question of the money market, the types of exchange contracts 
employed in this traffic, and the movement and amounts of payments between 
Genoa and Lyon. This section concludes with a brief discussion of the com- 
paratively limited number of loans to sovereigns by Genoese and a fresh inter- 
pretation of the circumstances surrounding the move to Besancon. 

All readers should be pleased by the scholarly apparatus in each of these 
volumes. In addition to full and informative footnotes in the text, the lengthy 
fourth part of Gioffré’s work is devoted to the publication of sources. Almost 
seven hundred documents are presented, most summarized in French, but in 
twenty-one key instances, with full Latin text. Heers’s volume contains more 
than a hundred pages of graphs and maps illustrating the text, and both books 
are equipped with bibliographies of secondary works and lists of the unpub- 
lished sources consulted. | 


University of Cincinnati R. D. Face and V. SLessarev 


MUSSOLINTS ENEMIES: THE ITALIAN ANTI-FASCIST RESISTANCE. 
By Charles F. Delzell. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. 
xix, 620. $12.50.) 


Reapers of this book will readily see why it has been awarded the George 
Louis Beer Prize of the American Historical Association. It is a first-rate book on 
an important subject which puts that subject on a new footing. 

The history of Fascism has long been exposed to the view of foreign readers. 
The Italian opposition to Fascism has not. Professor Delzell has met the need for 
a closer examination of the other side of the coin. 

He has accomplished a task of enormous difficulty. The twenty-odd years of 
thought and action that he describes began in opposition and evolved into a 
militant effort to expiate the past and create a new Italy. It was shot through with 
conflicts and controversies which are reflected in the mass of literature, con- 
temporary and retrospective, that it produced. To the end, much of the movement 
was not open to the observation of detached witnesses, and it left no systematic 
“official” documentation against which to check memories and memoirs. Delzell 
has courageously attacked the massive tangle of evidence now available and re- 
duced it to order in an exposition that brings us, I believe, close to historical 
truth. 

His book is invaluable as a synthesis, but its most important contribution is 
his reconstruction of the movement in the north after the overthrow of Mussolini 
in July 1943. Here the militants confronted the armed Neo-Fascist Republic as 
well as the Germans. They had to "clench their teeth in clandestinity" while 
their fellows in the south openly indulged in politics. They achieved coordina- 
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tion and a remarkable discipline. But because their leaders were drawn from 
leftist parties they were treated with anxious suspicion by the Allies. Delzell 
makes a strong case for the view that it was chiefly in the north that a new Italy 
was forged—that “other Italy” which surprised the Allies when at last they broke 
through the Gothic Line and which has since impressed the world. 

Delzell has arrayed his facts with skill, but he has packed them in. One of 
his essential aims—to define the boundaries between the knowledge now mastered 
and that which still needs to be obtained—required that he do this. Rich bibli- 
ographical notes, placed, happily, where the reader can see them as he goes, 
reveal the tracks of his research and map the evidence now available. It would 
be hard to pass a detailed examination on such a book. But it is a live and memor- 
able work. Tt is alive with the author's interest in his subject, which has nerved 
him to perform fifteen years of hard labor on it, and it is memorable, not only 
for its scholarship, but for the insight, fairness, and firmness of judgment with 
which he answers the questions that his theme raises. Finally, he writes clear, 
vigorous, and resourceful English, from time to time sending up a star shell that 
illuminates a wide terrain, as when he says of the coup d'état of July 25, 1943, 
that it left Italy with a royal-military dictatorship of two "mediocre and superan- 
nuated Machiavellians"; or, again, of "the wind from the North" after the 
liberation, that within a month it "had all but blown itself out against the 
soporific sirocco [in the south] and the prevailing westerlies from the Atlantic 


world." 
b 


Baltimore, Maryland Kent Roserts GREENFIELD 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA: A CRITICAL HISTORY. By Kurt Glaser. (Caldwell, 
Idaho: Caxton Printers. 1961. Pp. xvi, 275. $5.50.) 


Tue author of this treatise has gone to some trouble to present a clearly 
oriented case as “critical history." A portion of the case is already declared in the 
hyphen in Czecho-Slovakia. He indicates thus his contention that the two areas, 
Czechy (Bohemia and Moravia) and Slovakia, were not legally and constitution- 
ally united. He then proceeds to formulate a “Czechoslovak legend" including 
ten propositions that he sets out to disprove. I know of no person or group that 
adheres to these statements as a whole. To answer Mr. Glaser's points seriatim 
would give them a status they hardly deserve. The first chapter contains "A 
Glance through History." The glance has more factual errors than such a short 
sketch would normally justify. The documentation, here as in the rest of the book, 
is from German or Sudeten-German sources, and then not the best ones. Details 
in German as well as in Slovak history are carelessly handled. The author makes 
no claim to use of Czech or Slovak and takes his occasional quotations from Czech 
or Slovak sources from Sudeten-German translations. 

The account of the relations between Czechs and Sudeten Germans before 
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Munich seems to distort the facts. He treats the Runciman mission and report 
seriously. “But the decision reached at Munich was not necessarily immoral in 
itself." The brief account of the Munich crisis seems somewhat fanciful. The 
Slovak state (1939-1944) is represented as “never totalitarian.” Bene? pact with the 
Kremlin was an “unholy alliance." Glaser must not have read the full story of 
how it came about that Beneš was given no alternative by the Western powers to 
such an alliance. It hardly seems proper to blame the wartime exile govern- 
ment for following instructions from the Western powers to make its peace with 
Soviet Russia before returning to Prague. Wenzel Jaksch is quoted as authority for 
an interpretation of Czech opinion during the war. Beneš is blamed for adopting 
the Košice program, yet there is no suggestion as to what real choice he had, in 
view of the reluctance of the Western powers to give him any adequate support 
against Soviet demands. 

The story of the taking of Prague in May 1945 is based on Sudeten-German 
sources, and there is no account of the activities of the Second Ukrainian Army 
which was responsible for much of the brutality that occurred. Some of the de- 
tails that are given do not command credence. Whatever actually happened, the 
Czechoslovak government had no choice in the matter, just as Bene3 had no choice 
in the cession of Ruthenia. Glaser bas every right to criticize the policy of the 
United States in setting lines of demarcation between Soviet and American occupa- 
tions, but he hardly has a right to connect, by association, that policy with the 
Bene3 government by a simple remark such as “Be that as it may.” 

The thought that Beneš could have blocked the February 1948 coup is not 
original with Glaser. Yet no one has shown that any other course than the one 
Beneš followed could have done more than precipitate civil war, with immediate 
Soviet intervention. 

Glaser is unhappy about the Czech broadcasts from Radio Free Europe. Of the 
Czechoslovak Institute in Exile and the Council of Free Czechoslovakia he disap- 
proves severely, as do the Sudeten-German organizations generally. It would 
appear that in Glaser's eyes every charge against these Czechoslovak émigré groups 
by Sudeten-German or American Slovak organizations is justified. The Germans 
who were "expelled" in 1945 now claim that according to the principle of Herm- 
atrecht they should be allowed to return and form a federated state with the 
Czechs, Glaser asks that the Czechs, with a long history of persecution and deceit 
on the part of their German and Austrian neighbors and masters should now trust 
their bona fides. This book presents the position of the Sudeten Germans in its 
entirety. It might have been a better case if it had been more objectively and 
carefully prepared. 


University of Colorado S. Harrison THOMSON 
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RIFT AND REVOLT IN HUNGARY. By Ferenc A. Váli. [Prepared under 
the auspices of the Center for International Affairs, Harvard University.] 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. xvii, 590. $9.75.) 


Since the Hungarian Revolution of 1956, books on that tragic event and on 
Hungary in general have become relatively numerous. Váli's book, which deals 
with Communist Hungary from 1945 to 1960, is an outstanding contribution. 

The author was professor of international law in the Faculty of Law of the 
University of Budapest and later research associate of the Harvard Center for 
International Affairs. From 1951 to 1956 when he escaped from Hungary, he suf- 
fered political imprisonment. Both because of personal conviction and personal 
experience, he feels a deep sense of outrage over the Communization of Hungary. 
His book, however, is no impassioned denunciation of Communism by an embit- 
tered exile. It is a very sophisticated critique of Communism. Trained in the 
polemical school of anti-Trianon revisionism and possessing an agile intellect, 
keen analytical ability, vast erudition, cosmopolitan culture, and finesse of expres- 
sion, Váli shows his disapproval of Communist policies by urbane irony rather 
than by invective. In general, his book is a rational, lucid, and detailed analysis of 
the theory and practice of Communism in Hungary, its clash with nationalism 
culminating in the Revolution of 1956, and its evolution since the Revolution. 

For his sources Váli has of necessity drawn heavily on printed Communist ma- 
terials: the organs of the Hungarian Communist party, Szabad Nép (until 1956) 
and Népszabadság (after 1956); other Hungarian papers, books, pamphlets, and 
monitored broadcasts; and Imre Nagy's On Communism: In Defense of the New 
Course (1957), which was originally a confidential memorandum addressed by 
the former Communist Prime Minister to the Central Committee of the Hungarian 
Communist party in an effort to defend his policies in 1953-1955. Other sources 
used by Váli were Hungarian and foreign eyewitness accounts of the Revolution 
of 1956 and interviews with Hungarian exiles gathered in the Columbia University 
Research Project on Hungary. Because of the Communist penchant for secrecy, 
indirection, and a special jargon that is incomprehensible to an untrained out- 
sider, Communist sources are—despite their relative abundance—not very reveal- 
ing. To draw a coherent story from them, Váli had to do much "reading between 
the lines" and often resorted to guesswork. His speculations, however, are closely 
reasoned, and he succeeds generall in drawing a convincing picture of Com- 
munist internal and external policies in Hungary and their close dependence on 
Communist internal and external policies in Soviet Russia. 

As an anatomy of a satellite, Váli's Rift and Revolt in Hungary ranks with 
TAborsky’s Communism in Czechoslovakia and as an analysis of Soviet-satellite 
relations, with Brzezinski’s The Soviet Bloc. 


Florida State University Victor S. MAMATEY 
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THE RUSSIAN INTELLIGENTSIA. Edited by Richard Pipes. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1961. Pp. 234. $4.50.) 


Fraesr published in the summer of 1960 as an issue of Dedalus, this collection 
of essays by twelve scholars has deservedly received more permanent housing in 
this hard-cover edition by Columbia University Press. 

The subject of this book is frustratingly elusive. Many dictionaries do not recog- 
nize the word “intelligentsia” at all. As this symposium only confirms, even 
specialists disagree as to what the intelligentsia is. Every essay tussles in its own 
way with the problem of definition. The results seem best summarized in a story 
in Leopold Labedz' essay, “An intelligent is an intelligent." Though it defies 
definition, the Russian intelligentsia is a subject of concrete significance, no less 
so than the bureaucracy. 

This symposium was not designed to present an exhaustive or even a unified 
treatment of the problem. Indeed, much of its value lies precisely in its diversity. 
Yet there is a discernible order. 

Four of the twelve essays deal with the prerevolutionary Russian intelligentsia: 
Martin Malia gives a historian’s answer to the question “What Is the Intelligent- 
sia?" Leonard Schapiro then describes the attitudes of that intelligentsia toward the 
legal order in tsarist Russia. Boris Elkin gives an account of the intelligentsia on 
the eve of the Revolution. Finally, Richard Pipes presents an essay on the historical 
evolution of the Russian intelligentsia, which he sees as a part of Russia's Wester- 
nization. Six essays deal with the Soviet period: Leopold Labedz tries to define the 
Soviet intelligentsia in terms of Soviet statistics in an effort to show their place and 
function in the Soviet society. David Burg (pseudonym of a recent Soviet émigré) 
gives an extremely valuable description of main currents of thought among Soviet 
university students, of whom he was one from 1951 to 1956. Both Leopold Haim- 
son and Max Hayward draw on Soviet literature—the former to portray the evo- 
lution of the Soviet intellectual as a solitary hero among Philistines, and the latter 
to analyze the scope and significance of the post-Stalin "thaw" in Soviet literature. 
The next two authors discuss Soviet scientists. David Joravsky contributes a chap- 
ter from the manuscript of his book Soviet Marxism and Natural Science, 1917- 
I932, in which he treats the year 1929 as the "great break" in the attempt to 
convert Soviet natural scientists to Marxist ideology. Father Gustav Wetter dis- 
cusses the present relationship of ideology and science in the Soviet Union in what 
is probably the most profound essay in the book. 

The two final essays were included to lend perspective by discussing the intel- 
ligentsia outside of Russia. Benjamin Schwartz offers an extremely enlightening 
comparison of the Chinese and Russian intelligentsia which he calls "tentative" but 
which will last me a long time. Julián Marias writes about the intelligentsia in 
modern Spain without attempting to relate his subject to the rest of the book. 

If anything can be more impossible than to define “intelligentsia,” it must be 
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to present a critical review of a symposium. One can venture the opinion that the 
essays on the prerevolutionary intelligentsia too narrowly identify their subject 
with Westernism and liberal or radical protest, while some of the essays on the post- 
revolutionary intelligentsia may be too inclusive in their definition. One might 
even argue that the pre- and postrevolutionary intelligentsia are not really com- 
parable. One might ask about the non-Russian intelligentsia in both the Russian 
Empire and in the Soviet Union or even express doubt in the usefulness of the 
essay on Spain in this volume, though we do not doubt its intrinsic worth. All these 
and other possible points of dissent are debatable, however, and cannot really alter 
my judgment that this is an excellent collection of scholarly essays whose worth 
should be lasting. 


University of Wisconsin MichazL B. PETROVICH 


ALEXANDER HERZEN AND THE BIRTH OF RUSSIAN SOCIALISM, 
1812-1855. By Martin Malia, [Russian Research Center Studies, Number 39.] 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1961. Pp. ix, 486. $10.00.) 


So far there has not existed in English a careful analysis of the thought of the 
most characteristic Russian liberal of the middle of the nineteenth century— 
Alexander Herzen. The only good work in Western languages, the book by 
Raoul Labry which appeared in French in 1928, has now been superseded by the 
excellent study that Martin Malia devoted to the first forty-three years of Herzen’s 
life and thought. The book is added proof, if proof be needed, that in recent 
years the United States has become the leading producer of studies mot only of 
“Sovietology,” but of Russian and Eastern European history. 

Herzen was an aristocrat and a libertarian who together with his contempo- 
raries Belinsky and Bakunin formulated the foundations of Russian democratic 
and revolutionary thought. In the stagnant and backward world of Nicholas 1 
aspirations for the modernization of Russian life could be voiced only in abstract 
formulas, and this made Russian democracy extremist and utopian. From that 
viewpoint, which placed itself “outside the political possibilities offered by the 
real world,” Herzen judged not only Russia but the European revolution and 
situation of the middle of the century. Malia subjects Herzen’s often ambivalent 
and contradictory theories to a searching analysis, based on a very thoughtful 
perusal of all available sources and presented in a highly readable style. It is the 
story not only of Herzen but of the liberal gentry of his generation. As Malia 
writes, Herzen asserted “with absolute intransigence the ideal of man as an end 
in himself and of the free individual as the purpose for which society should 
exist.” | 

The book ends with the death of Nicholas I, a break in Russian history and 
in Herzen's life. He lived on for fifteen years. During that time Russian radical- 
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ism and Herzen changed. Herzen became sufficiently Westernized to under- 
stand the need and value of moderation and of gradual change. This modera- 
tion estranged him from the youth as did his opposition to Russian chauvinism 
concerning the Poles and Ukrainians. In many ways this lonely man, whose 
fame among Russian radicals rapidly waned, not only on account of his gentry 
origin, was a more significant though a far less representative figure. Many 
readers of Malia's book will eagerly await its continuation. 


City College of New York Hans Koun 


NARODNOE BOGATSTVO I NARODNOKHOZIAISTVENNOE NAKO- 
PLENIE PREDREVOLIUTSIONNOI ROSSI (STATISTICHESKOE IS- 
SLEDOVANIE) [National Wealth and Accumulation in the National 
Economy of Prerevolutionary Russia (Statistical Rescarch)]. By Albers L. 
Weinstein. Foreword by S. G. Sirumilin. (Moscow: State Statistical Press, 
Central Statistical Administration USSR. 1960. Pp. 482. 17 rubles, 75 kopecks.) 


ArsERT Weinstein’s statistical examination of Imperial Russia is an attempt 
to make a comprehensive inventory of the national wealth as of January 1, 1914. 
The monograph goes further than any previous foreign estimates, or any Russian 
research on the subject. Weinstein has been at work on the data off and on since 
1925, when the subject began to arouse discussion in the USSR Commissariat of 
Finance, Gosplan, and other central economic agencies. 

The author treats the subject in three parts. The first is a lengthy (about 
one-third of the book) analysis of the concepts and methods of measurement of 
national wealth, both Russian and non-Russian. Weinstein discusses in detail the 
various indexes used in his own and in others’ methods, and acknowledges the 
extent of his reliance upon data drawn from fire insurance records. The second 
part contains the heart of the statistical research and gives sources and results by 
category: agriculture, transport (rail, water, and road), communications, urban 
enterprise and utilities, military equipment, industry, religious establishments, 
state uninsured and nonproductive property (prisons and so on), urban struc- 
tures, gold stocks and coin, and personal property. The third part is general 
summary, based on the specific data of the second part; the national wealth in 
1913 is shown for the boundaries of 1914, and also for the boundaries of the USSR 
' prior to 1939. 

The book provides an indispensable base—the accumulation of social capital 
in Russia through the year 1913, with some indication of the rate, 1911-1913—for 
comparison or projection. Weinstein uses the term "national wealth" to describe 
goods in being as a result of past labor, regardless of ownership, whether private 
or social. In his foreword, S. G. Strumilin very pointedly calls attention to the fact 
that Weinstein is not studying "public wealth" nor economic potential, subjects 
of considerable interest for purposes of comparison with later development under 
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the Soviet regime. In fact Weinstein avoids entirely the question of comparison 
with other countries, or the relative efficiency of socialist vs. capitalist accumula- 
tion of "national" or "public" wealth, although Strumilin makes some suggestions 
for comparison with the United States. But the basic material is here for those who 
do wish to engage in polemics. All scholars cannot but welcome, as even Strumilin 
admits, the publication of this valuable and exhaustive survey of the estate of the 
last tsar on the eve of the war that desolated it. 


Oregon State University GEORGE Barr Carson, JR. 


THE REAL NATIONAL INCOME OF SOVIET RUSSIA SINCE 1928. By 
Abram Bergson. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. xix, 
472. $8.75.) 


Tus elephant of a book has had a long period of gestation, but should enjoy 
longevity in proportion. It draws on and reduces to some order the extensive 
research performed by Professor Bergson and numerous colleagues under the 
auspices of the RAND Corporation concerning the growth of Soviet output. The 
concern is to find some reliable quantitative perspective on the results of the 
obsessive drive for industrialization that has dominated Soviet history during 
the past thirty-odd years. 

Measuring the growth of Soviet output turns out to be a complicated task, 
especially because of the “index number problem.” The various components of 
total output have grown at widely varying rates, and in the process the price 
structure or system of “scarcity relationships” that the statistician must employ as 
weights in aggregating these diverse trends into an over-all measure of growth 
has also changed radically. A large part of the book is devoted to illuminating 
some of the associated issues in the theory of growth measurement, and in the 
statistical evidence presented, the changes are generally rung on the complete set 
of index number variations that merit consideration. This will make the book 
rather tough going for those who are not economists. The issues must be ap- 
preciated if one is to make the measurement of growth at all meaningful, how- 
ever, and reading this book is the way to learn to appreciate them. 

Bergson’s approach is aimed more at revealing the complexity of the growth 
issue and the possibility of alternative interpretations than at generating unequivo- 
cal conclusions. However the following are his findings on some major issues, In 
terms of the measure he considers most reliable, Soviet growth was higher dur- 
ing 1928 to 1955 than was ours at a comparable period of economic develop- 
ment and during the period 1928-1955, about twice as high. Soviet growth 
has not slowed appreciably in the postwar period. Consumption per capita 
grew scarcely at all between 1928 and 1950, but has since been rising at a 
rapid rate. This sacrifice of consumption to provide resources for industriali- 
zation, moreover, was borne by urban workers as well as by peasants. There is 
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little evidence to suggest a future decline in the Soviet rate of growth. The Soviet 
Union has reached a level of output where it can provide whatever increments in 
consumption are needed to sustain morale and political stability and still allot 
enough resources to investment to keep output per capita rising at rates charac- 
teristic of the recent past. 

In addition to methodological contributions and the summary measures of 
growth, the book also contains much valuable material! (some in appendixes) on 
the meaning of Soviet statistics and on institutional arrangements, and detailed 
data on individual components of GNP. It is thus a useful handbook of economic 
data that can be used for many purposes other than building up the output series 
Bergson is-interested in. Within the limits of the data now available to us, this 
book constitutes the most complete and careful study of the growth of Soviet 
income that is likely to be made, and even if the Russians should open up their 
statistics to Western inspection, many methodological parts would remain vital, 
and it is inconceivable that even the quantitative conclusions would be much 
altered. 


Indiana University Roserr W. CAMPBELL 


SOVIET INDUSTRIALIZATION, 1928-1952. By Naum Jasny. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. xviii, 467. $10.00.) 


Naum Jasny's history of the Soviet economy between 1928 and 1952 is a 
monumental work. Its terminal dates are chosen so as to make it a history of in- 
dustrialization in the Stalin era. When one considers that the book was written 
by a man in his seventies, who had neither clerical aid nor graduate assistants, 
both its vigor and its breadth of scholarship are quite astonishing. 

Jasny is concerned primarily with presenting a statistical account of the eco- 
nomic developments of the period. He is interested in rates of growth of invest- 
ment, changes in farm production, shifts in living standards, and the like. 
Throughout, he pays major attention to the relationship between actual events and 
the forecast of them in the relevant five-year plan. What is particularly valuable 
is Jasny's concern with year-to-year developments, as contrasted with the treat- 
ment of only those individual years for which data are relatively good in such a 
rival study as Abram Bergson's The Real National Income of Soviet Russia Since 
1928. But, of course, Jasny pays a price in unreliability of statistics and even as to 
trends in payment for his gains in coverage. 

Jasny views the Stalinist industrialization as an unremarkable economic feat. 
Given the depression of living standards, which made available huge volumes of 
resources for investment, the reader gains the impression that only unusual awk- 
wardness on the part of Stalin—combined with his insistence upon political ob- 
jectives inconsistent with rapid growth— prevented the achievement of more rapid 
industrial progress. Soviet industrialization is described by Jasny simply as the 
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product of an inefficient process of stripping resources from the production of 
consumers” goods and using them instead in the output of capital goods. — 

Jasny's disrespect for the Soviet accomplishment is partly a product of his 
convincing demonstration that the five-year plans did not provide any genuine 
and successful guidance for the Soviet economy. (Jasny is led by this to an inter- 
esting periodization of the 1928-1952 period which cuts across individual five- 
year plans and is based on homogeneity of rates of growth in national income 
"within periods.) Partly it is a product of what appears to be his rather curious 
view that the only proper path of development for a country is one in which all 
sectors of the economy grow at the same rate in all periods, and in which there 
is no serious fluctuation in the proportion of national income going to different 
end uses. 

A major weakness of the work is Jasny's failure to present alternative statistics. 
The great sensitivity to index number problems of Soviet data regarding produc- 
tion, consumption, and so forth is well established. But Jasny ignores the issue 
of whether different trends would result from indexes employing different weights. 
His use of single sets of figures, rather than multigroupings, places his work 
within the pre-1950's tradition and often makes his study highly misleading for 
the nonspecialist. 

Jasny's book will be quite useful to the specialist in Soviet economics, who 
can use it with discretion and who is concerned with details. Its usefulness for 
the nonspecialist is more dubious. In view of this, it seems most unfortunate that 
the author or his publisher decided to eliminate four key appendix notes. 


University of Wisconsin . Davi» GRANICK 


Near East 


THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN TURKEY. By Bernard Lewis. [Issued un- 
der the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. 511. $7.70.) 


The Emergence of Modern Turkey is an authoritative contribution by a dis- 
tinguished English historian, which fills a long-existing need for an interpretive 
study of developments in Turkey during the last two centuries. 

The introductory chapter of this definitive work is a useful survey of the 
sources of Turkish civilization. Lewis discusses the origins of the Turks and 
distinguishes three main streams of influence that have made modern Turkey: 
the Islamic, the Turkish, and to a lesser extent other traditions and cultures. 
The book is divided into two parts following the introductory chapter. The 
first, entitled "Stages of Emergence,” consists of Chapters u-ıx and is a his- 
torical treatment. This section includes excellent discussions on the causes for 
the decline of the Ottoman Empire, the impact of the West, the Ottoman reform 
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movements, the still unresolved struggle between the modernists and traditional- 
ists, and the developments during the period of the republic to 1950. While every 
chapter is outstanding, Chapter vn, “Union and Progress,” is the best brief treat- 
ment of the Young Turk movement and the 1908 Revolution that I have seen. 
The problems facing the Turkish Republic and the achievements of the new 
Turkey from 1923 to 1950 are discussed masterfully in the chapters dealing with 
the Kemalist Republic and the republic after Kemal (Ataturk). 

Part II, consisting of Chapters x through xiv and titled "Aspects of Change,” 
is a cultural-anthropological treatment of Turkish society in which four aspects 
of change are analyzed. Lewis first discusses the transformation of the corporate 
sense of identity and loyalty from Islam and Ottomanism to T'urkish nationalism 
under the title "Country and Nation." Until the second half of the nineteenth 
century the Turks thought of themselves as Moslems. Though the idea of national- 
ism came late, it became a dynamic and constructive force. A chapter on “State 
and Government" presents the theory and practice of government, a subject on 
which little has been written. A chapter on "Religion and Culture,” dealing with 
Islam and with Kemalist secularism, will interest observers of current Turkish 
affairs. The economic and social order is discussed under the heading of "The 
Elite and Class" and contains important data and observations not found easily 
elsewhere. Lewis’ sound knowledge of Islamic institutions is reflected through- 
out the book, and his incistve comments on Turkish Islam may be especially use- 
ful to a Middle East area specialist. 

The concluding chapter analyzes the nature of the Turkish Revolution and 
measures its accomplishments. Despite awareness of the grave difficulties facing 
Turkish democratic development, Lewis is optimistic. His belief is based on the 
personal quality shown by the Turks throughout history—"a quality of calm 
self-reliance, of responsibility, and above all of civic courage." 


American University Kerm K. Ker 


Asia and the East 


THE EARLIEST MODERN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS IN CHINA: By 
Knight Biggerstaff. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 
276. $5.00.) | j 
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Late imperial China's response to the political, economic, and intellectual im- 
pact of the West in the century following the Opium War has proved to be one 
of the most fruitful fields in recent American research on modern Chinese history. 
Professor Biggerstaff's fine monograph on the modern government schools estab- 
lished in China prior to the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895 pushes forward the 
study of a critical aspect of that response: the beginning of the process whereby 
Western ideas gradually but relentlessly dissolved and then in large part replaced 
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the Neo-Confucian orthodoxy that for centuries had been the only corpus of 
learning available to the Chinese intelligentsia. Together with the often unin- 
tended dissemination of Western secular culture and ideas by the omnipresent 
Protestant missionaries, it is to the new schools founded in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, and increasingly in the twentieth, that the roots of the great 
intellectual transformation from Ch'ing China to Communist China can be traced. 
While this book is an institutional and not an intellectual history, its careful trac- 
ing of the development of the earliest modern government schools provides an 
essential framework for the analysis of the intellectual changes to which they 
contributed. 

The Earliest Modern Government Schools in China begins with a long essay 
surveying the attempts to inaugurate new schools teaching Western subjects dur- 
ing the years 1861-1894 and the obstacles that they encountered. It then examines 
in detail the history of the three most important schools established by Chinese 
government agencies: the T’ung-wen Kuan at Peking, the Kiangnan Arsenal 
School and translation department at Shanghai, and the Foochow Navy Yard 
School. In each case the organization, curriculum, faculty, and student body are 
carefully described and analyzed, drawing on a wide range of Chinese- and West- 
ern-language source materials. The reader will be struck over and over again by 
the fact that, whatever the moderate success of these institutions, one key problem 
was never solved—that of finding suitable employment in traditional Chinese 
society for their graduates who were trained in Western languages or Western 
science. Even the small supply exceeded the demand. This continued to be a 
problem into the twentieth century and may well in the long run have contributed 
to the ferocity with which the new Western-educated youth rejected first. their 
Confucian past and then the Kuomintang. 


University of Michigan ALBERT FEUERWERKER 


HISTORIANS OF SOUTH EAST ASIA. Edited by D. G. E. Hall. [School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of London. Historical Writing on 
the Peoples of Asia, Volume II.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. 
Pp. viii, 342. $8.00.) 


Tux twenty-five authors who contribute the several chapters of this informa- 
tive survey of Southeast Asian historiography, the second volume in a series 
planned to cover all of Asia, deal not only with the writings of Western his- 
torians, Portuguese, Spanish, British, Dutch, French, and American, but also in 
a limited way with historical writings available in indigenous languages. Im- 
portant items in the latter category include a fairly complete evaluation of the 
royal chronicles of Burma, and what Berg aptly describes as the verbal magic of 
traditional Javanese historical writings, which were concerned mainly with pro- 
viding a basis for ritual observances in support of royal authority. Indigenous 
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histories generally included fanciful genealogies plus local adaptations of ancient 
hero tales, legends, and myths. Because of such diverting political and literary 
preoccupations and the fragmentary character of indigenous records, a connected 
narrative of the pre-European period can be achieved only by piecing together 
epigraphic data, archaeological findings, and references found in Chinese sources. 
This survey does not include comment on the historical writings of Cambodia 
and Siam, nor any description of the important kinds of information touching 
Southeast Asian history available in Chinese records. 

Professor Hall points out in his thoughtful introduction that most of the 
collation of source materials, the development of methodology, and the prepara- 
tion of descriptive synthesis have been the work of Western scholars. The sixteen 
chapters devoted to the writings of Western historians vary greatly in length, 
approach, and depth. Several are scarcely worth including. Critical evaluations 
are presented of standard works by Krom, Crawfurd, Bayfield, Raffles, Phayre, 
and Yule, all of whom were handicapped by the lack of professional historical 
training. The most perceptive national surveys, in my opinion, are De Casparis’ 
solid discussion of twentieth-century Dutch writings on Indonesia, Macgregor’s 
excellent evaluation of the Portuguese historians, and Boxer’s refreshing comments 
on Spanish writings relating to the Philippines. Jean Chesneaux takes French 
scholars to task for their procolonial assumptions and their general lack of con- 
cern for the social and cultural effects of Western control, The rejoinder entered 
by Mallert undertakes to defend French scholarship from the allegedly Marxist 
criticisms of Chesneaux, but fails to devote enough space for English readers to 
the works of outstanding French historians, Cordier, Launay, Maybon, Pelliot, 
Maspero, and younger scholars like Groslier and Dupont. Lennox Mills’s evalua- 
tion of American contributions tends to apply the Europe-oriented criterion of 
whether or not the authors reflect an anticolonial bias. Mills is blind to the 
Anglophile bias of John Christian’s Modern Burma, for example. 

The final chapter by A. W. Macdonald properly underscores the enormous 
difficulties facing historical researchers working in such a heterogeneous area 
involving disparate culture patterns, languages, and varieties of source materials. 
His discouraging, if realistic, conclusion is that no single scholar can possibly 
span the entire field, although admittedly some effort at synthesis must be made. 
As a pioneering effort in a new and rapidly expanding field of historiography, 
this collection of essays makes a notable contribution. 


Ohio University Joun F. Capy 
AŠOKA AND THE DECLINE OF THE MAURYAS. By Romila Thapar. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 283. $7.20.) 


For the past half century the reign of A$oka Maurya (269-232 s.c.) has been 
a subject of numerous detailed studies commenting upon aspects of his life, 
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thoughts, and achievements. His aversion to war, espousal of morality as an in- 
strument of state policy, patronage of Buddhism, humanitarian works, and phi- 
losophy of life make him the most outstanding ruler in the long history of India. 
His Rock and Pillar Edicts, though comprehensively edited and extensively dis- 
cussed, are a tempting source for ever-new evaluations and interpretations. Romila 
Thapar's work is the latest such attempt. 

The work is in seven chapters of which the first five describe the early life, 
accession, social and economic policies, and the policy of Dhamma, followed by 
ASoka. The sixth chapter is an extensive note on the later Mauryas, and the last 
presents a discussion on the causes leading to the decline of the Maurya Empire. 
There are six appendixes dealing with various aspects of related topics like the 
date of the Arthafastra, Mauryan pottery, coins, and art, and the translations of 
A$okan edicts. - 

Ás a summary of work done so far on the subject, the book makes interesting 
reading. Of special interest is the chapter on Dhamma, where it is argued that 
what Afoka preached and implemented is not so much Buddhism as found in 
the Pali books as a grand social and political policy in part needed by the condi- 
tions of the Empire and largely initiated by ASoka himself with his own striking 
interpretations of what he believed to be the Buddha's teachings. This has been 
argued before, and it is rather difficult to agree with the suggestion made at the 
outset that the work is a new interpretation of ASoka's life and policies or that it 
offers any new evidence on the subject; even the attempt at emphasizing this 
or that aspect of the subject is not impressive. On the other hand the work leaves 
much to be desired in the way of definitive opinions well supported by evidence. 
And a distinct feeling arises, as one reads the book, that there is a lack of deep 
or comprehensive appreciation of the Sanskrit and Pali sources. This is especially 
true when the author treats the origins and development of Buddhism as a 
philosophy and religion. Chandragupta Maurya is described as a Vaisya because 
his name ends in gupta which is an instance of a farfetched conclusion based on 
flimsy evidence. It is argued that the idea of transmigration of souls was a new 
idea during the ASokan times, which is surprising since it is generally held that 
the concept was already well known to the early Upanishads which preceded 
ASoka by several centuries. It is stated that despite his enthusiasm for Buddhism, 
A$oka did not forego the privilege of having numerous wives; one fails to under- 
stand the reasoning in this because it is not known that Buddhism insisted on 
strict monogamy among its royal adherents. The author fancifully surmises that 
Añoka's eclecticism may possibly be due to Greek influence somewhere in the 
family tree. It is stated that the ideal of the Chakravartin (Universal Ruler) was 
post-Mauryan, and some four sentences later it is admitted that it was known 
much before that period. The author speaks of persecution of Buddhism before 
the time of Añoka, but does not adduce any evidence whatsoever in support of 
this novel observation. 
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Points such as these considerably vitiate the value of the work as an authorita- 
tive restatement on Agoka. It is obvious that considerable work has gone into the 
compilation of this book, With a more rigorous exercise of critical judgment in- 
volving a deeper appreciation of ancient Indian religions and their sources, the 
author could have filled a real need. 


Wake Forest College B. G. GOKHALE 


HISTORY OF THE FREEDOM MOVEMENT IN INDIA. Volume I. By Tara 
Chand. Foreword by Humayun Kabir. ([Delhi:] Publications Division, Min- 
istry of Information and Broadcasting. 1961, Pp. xiii, 400. $5.50.) 


Turs work, commissioned by the Indian Historical Records Commission and 
published by the government for mass reading, is to be the first of three volumes. 
The jacket states that the “treatment is strictly objective and that praise and blame 
are awarded according to historical standards rather than national or racial preju- 
dice." It is unfortunate that this semiofficial book falls far short of that noble pur- 
pose. India, which is proud of its maturity and objectivity, can only be ashamed of 
the result. Much blame and little praise are included. The general thesis seems to 
be that India, a rich and highly cultured civilization, had fallen under evil leaders 
and was conquered by a group which was even more evil. 

The work is a collection of quotations.from standard works belaboring the 
British. Its seeming objectivity is on the surface: the charges are made by 
Englishmen, not Indians. England has never lacked social critics, and full ad- 
vantage is taken of them here. The result reads like a lawyer’s brief. Consider 
the witnesses. Adam Smith testifies on the ethics of mercantilism, Edmund 
Burke and Philip Francis on the honesty of Warren Hastings, Lecky on the de- 
cadence of Hanoverian England, Lord Chesterfield on the intelligence of George 
I, Dupleix on the character of English civil servants, and Karl Marx on how the 
English "manufactured a famine." 

The book is full of appeals to prejudice. We are told that “victory made 
Clive’s countrymen insufferably arrogant, overbearing, and cruel,” that “It ac- 
centuated ugly traits of character and instigated self-assertion among the mem- 
bers of the conquering race,” and that “Pride and prejudice became marked traits 
of the English character.” Statistics are avoided, but we are given the average 
monthly income of the native mistresses of English civil servants. Most pages 
carefully footnote charges by Englishmen against their countrymen, but no sup- 
port is given for assertions that Moslems were converted to eating ham (but not 
Hindus to eating meat) and that the thumbs of textile workers were amputated 
to end competition. 

At times charges break down in obvious contradictions. We learn that the 
Permanent Settlement “benefited the zemindar more than the government” 
and so ruined the common people, reduced “the great zemindars in Bengal to 
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distress and beggary,” and “produced a social class which ultimately destroyed 
the very power which had created it.” Yet this was done while “All avenues to 
fame, wealth, or power were closed to Indians, . . ." 

The final pages are reserved for the ultimate in absurdity: that the Industrial 
Revolution began in 1760, and not before, because only then could the "Indian 
loot" provide the capital. A full list of obviously incorrect statements would fill 
twenty pages. In a library, the book belongs under propaganda, not history. 


Fenn College Josse: W. Ink 


Americas. 


THE QUEST FOR PARADISE: EUROPE AND THE AMERICAN MORAL 
IMAGINATION. By Charles L. Sanford. (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press. 1961. Pp. x, 282. $5.00.) 


From the first few pages one knows that this book is the result of sustained 
thought by an unorthodox mind. Sanford's earlier work taught his readers to 
expect much from him, and in this volume he shows that the high expectations 
were justified. This exciting and original work should find its way onto the very 
small shelf of such works in American history. 

Sanford's basic assumption is that “The Edenic myth . . . has been the most 
powerful and comprehensive organizing force in American culture." His method 
is a historical, literary, and psychological analysis of this myth of eternal return 
in a Western and then in an American context. Moving comfortably and with 
great insight through both the Renaissance and the Reformation, he shows the 
mythological ligaments that tied the New World to the Old. He shows the cen- 
trality of millennialism in colonial America, and the results of practical implemen- 
tation of millennial thinking. The mind's life in colonial America was dedicated to 
the proposition that God's kingdom could be built on earth—American earth. The 
reverberations of this view sounded all through the nineteenth century, with one 
result being a growing disillusion that was a consequence of the enormity of the 
illusion. American cults of newness, rebirth, virtue, the sublime, industrial capital- 
ism, and reform are usefully placed in the setting of the ideas of the West and of 
eternal return. 

The author’s commitment to the idea that there is a close relationship between 
almost all phases of life leads him to have a chapter on Henry James followed by 
one on twentieth-century diplomacy. His organic view of the historical process 
makes good sense of the juxtaposition of two such chapters: “Henry James was 
the literary prophet of America’s painful appointment with destiny at Versailles 
and Yalta.” James, along with Steffens and Croly, began to educate Americans 
away from Edenic thinking, and, Sanford tempts me to say, away from America 
as it had always been. That education began, but with insufficient power success- 
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fully to counteract centuries of mythmaking: “The American moral imagination 
as a whole has tended to be out of touch with the realities of the twentieth-cen- 
tury world." It is, Sanford argues, the Edenic cast of the American mind that has 
kept America "out of touch with a revolutionary world situation.” America, he 
says, needs to learn about the limits of life, needs more fully to exploit its own 
tragic past, before it can perform the quite essential surgery on its national mythol- 
ogy. 
Sanford’s scholarship may raise some eyebrows. His argument sometimes seems 
strained. But this is a work that attempts to organize vast stretches of terri- 
tory and usually succeeds brilliantly. The Quest for Paradise is an iridescent book, 
a pleasure to read. 


vn 


Wesleyan University l Loren Barrrz 


A GUIDE TO MANUSCRIPTS RELATING TO AMERICA IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Edited by B. R. Crick and Miriam Alman, un- 
der the general supervision of H. L. Beales. (New York: Oxford University 
Press for the British Association for American Studies. 1961. Pp. xxxvi, 667. 
$13.45.) 


Tur volume is a result of the rapid expansion since the Second World War 
of teaching and research in the fields of American history and literature at the 
British universities, and also of a realization that the many American scholars in- 
terested in Anglo-American relations would benefit by having an up-to-date survey 
of the available manuscripts. The comprehensive task involved was accomplished 
within a period of two years, but only with the help of many scholars, librarians, 
and archivists thoroughly acquainted with local depositories of important papers. 
Their assistance is generously acknowledged, as is the part of the British Associa- 
tion for American Studies, which launched the project, and the United States In- 
formation Service in Great Britain, whose generous grant made the enterprise 
possible. | 

It is not the objective of this new Guide to duplicate either the Charles M. An- 
drews and Frances G. Davenport Guide to the Manuscript Materials . . . (1908), 
or the two-volume Andrews Guide (1912-1914) to pertinent papers in the Public 
Record Office, or the Charles O. Paullin and Frederick L. Paxon Guide to... 
the London Archives . . . since 1783 (1914). Only new accessions to these archives 
have been noted, with the exception of the Custom House Papers, here completely 
reannotated by the librarian of HM Customs. This supplementation of the older 
Guides, to comprehend the large bodies of manuscripts acquired during the past 
half century, is important for the student to bear in mind. The revision was 
especially needed for the immense holdings of the Public Record Office, which, 
however, the new Guide admits could be given only superficial treatment. 

Whether in public, private, or commercial hands, the location of other materials 
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cited is given dohai by the county or shire in England, Wales, Scotland, 
Northern Ireland, and the republic of Ireland, respectively. Wherever possible, 
collections of papers relating to economic, social, diplomatic, and political history 
are noted. The editors themselves, however, warn the reader that it was not possible 
to list all holdings having a bearing on American history and literature. This is not 
surprising in view of the dispatch with which the Guide was prepared and the vast- 
ness of the holdings. Yet, this is an excellent piece of work, and its excellence will 
be improved as additions and corrections are included in future editions, a project 
envisioned by the editors. Not the least of its merits is the effort made to note what 
change of location of papers has taken place. Thus, for example, the 185 volumes 
of the dukes'of Leeds papers (including those of the fourth Earl of Holderness listed 
in the Historical Manuscript Commission Report as resting in Hornby Castle) are 
now in the British Museum, the reader is informed, but, until they have been pro- 
perly processed, there will be difficulty in consulting them. | 

À final word of praise must be accorded to the very complete index, which adds 
greatly to the service this book renders. 


Lehigh University LAWRENCE Henry GIPSON 


l 
THE CONTOURS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By William Appleman Wil- 
liams. (Cleveland, Ohio: World Publishing Company. 1961. Pp. 513. $7.50.) 


Tmas book undertakes an interpretation of American culture—economic, poli- 
tical, social, intellectual—through the stages of mercantilism, laissez faire, and 
corporation capitalism. The author concludes that expansion of the physical fron- 
tier is a mean escape from our obligations and opportunities. Of course that goal 
is no longer “Pike’s Peak or Bust,” but rather world penetration, We may still 
occupy more space, but hopefully, before final limits are reached, we shall begin 
to transform i institutions. According to Professor Williams, "Americans . . . have 
the chance to create the first truly democratic socialism in the world. That oppor- 
tunity is the only real frontier available to Americans in the second half of the zoth 
century. If they . . . acted upon the . . . intelligence and morality and courage that 
it would take to explore and develop that frontier, then they would finally bave 
broken the chains of their own past. Otherwise, they would ultimately fall victims 
of a nostalgia for their childhood.” Our next pioneering must be in creating a hu- 
mane community at home and abroad. The new frontier is moral. 

The historian documents this dream. His abundant references to manifestations 
past and present command respect for his thesis. Nowadays it is difficult to combine 
history and hope. Especially in the closing pages, where the author draws together 
portentous tendencies, is his preachment persuasive. 

This by ` way of cordial admiration and agreement. The earlier portion of the 
story leaves me with questions, however. Synthesis requires compression, and it is 
easy to quarrel with the meaning where a statement must be summary. I make a 
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further allowance. Williams, so the biographical note indicates, is forty years old. 
Maybe it is good to forsake monographic treatment and venture upon broad deline- 
ation before one is ancient and has forgotten the particulars that illustrate his doc- 
trine. At what stage in a scholarly career does one turn philosopher? My notion is 
that, for all his praiseworthy findings at the end, our author along the way has re- 
lied too much on secondary accounts instead of delving into sources. If one is to 
pronounce, he must first be profound. Before one speaks of Madison, Jefferson, 
Monroe, and more of their circle as mercantilists, a deal of spadework is in order. 
But these pages give evidence of the method of “once over lightly." Thus when 
(January 1794) Madison in the House defended Jefferson’s report on commercial 
discriminations, "Hamilton answered through Representative William Smith of 
Maryland, who often gave the speeches that Hamilton prepared." Here our author 
has the wrong man with the wrong politics, and from the wrong state. Hamilton 
did have help from Marylanders—Charles Carroll of Carrollton and James Mc- 
Henry notably, but not from Samuel Smith, who was then in the Congress. Has 
Williams forgotten the South Carolina Federalists, the capable William Loughton 
Smith not least among them? This kind of slip impresses the advantage of first- 
hand acquaintance with the debates. So many novel constructions—I will not say 
misconstructions—appear that a second look at the worrisome detail is recom- 
mended before bold generalizations are set down. Some tolerable students, to the 
end of their days, have refrained from the mural in favor of the miniature. One is 
not sure that the smaller picture is the less revealing for its exactitude. 


University of Puerto Rico Broapus MITCHELL 


MAKING AN INTER-AMERICAN MIND. By Harry Bernstein. (Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press. 1961. Pp. vi, 190. $5.50.) 


Dzserrz the different wording of its title, this book is a sequel to the author's 
Origins of Inter-American Interest, 1700-1812 (1945). Both books deal mainly with 
the development in the United States of intellectual interest in Latin America, and 
both focus on the expressions of that interest produced by Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. The present work carries the account to the close of the nineteenth 
century. After an opening chapter that links it to the earlier volume, the book 
deals successively with the book trade, geography and geology, ethnology and 
archaeology, and historical writing. 

Bernstein has brought to light much new information on many aspects of this 
complex theme. Without neglecting individuals, such as the geologist-ethnographer 
Charles Hartt and the historian Buckingham Smith, he lays heavy stress on organi- 
zations. The latter group includes both those of a learned character, such as the 
American Philosophical Society and the Smithsonian Institution, and publishing 
firms such as Carey and Lea (Philadelphia) and D. Appleton and Company (New 
York). One of his best-constructed chapters deals with the Spanish-language book . 
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trade to Middle and South America. It shows how this flourished first in Phila- 
delphia and Boston and later in New York and how it declined toward the close 
of the nineteenth century with the shift from political to economic liberalism in 
Latin America and the rise of literary “Yankeephobia” in that area. The same chap- 
ter makes the interesting point that, contrary to a belief still widely held, "North 
American" interest in Latin Ámerica and Spain was not first created by Prescott, 
Irving, Longfellow, and Ticknor, for they had been anticipated by "dozens of 
authors" of lesser fame. Even children's books of this kind were commonplace, in- 
cluding biographies of Columbus, Pizarro, Cortés, and Bolívar, not to mention a 
Primary History of Mexico and South America and Wonders of South America, 
both from the prolific pen of Peter Parley. 

And yet, while Bernstein does not probe the thorny problem of the impact of 
all these inter-American cultural developments on the general public in the United 
States, he believes that its impact was "light." What is more, he holds that this 
limited effect was further reduced toward the close of the century as "cultural- 
mindedness lost ground [in the United States] to . . . diplomatic, economic, strate- 
gic, territorial, and expansionist objectives.” These and other propositions, such as 
those relating to the leyenda negra, manifest destiny, and the triangle Latin Ameri- 
ca-Iberia-United States, call for further study. Nevertheless, Bernstein has given us 
another ground-breaking work which is even more stimulating than his first on 
this theme, and his bibliographical citations, though not extensive, will help to 
forward the inquiry. 


University of. Pennsylvania l ArrHur P. WHITAKER 


PREHISTORIC MAN ON THE GREAT PLAINS. By Waldo R. Wedel. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press. 196r. Pp. xviii, 355. $5.95.) 


HisTORIANS are interested in documentary evidence. But based on written docu- 
ments alone, the history of the Indians on the Great Plains as well as elsewhere be- 
gan in the middle of their history. The first contacts of white men with the 
Indians of the Great Plains were in 1541. The goal of archaeology being the ex- 
tension of history backward in time, archaeologists, anthropologists, ethnologists, 
and ethnohistorians have, during the past thirty and more years, greatly increased 
our knowledge of the Indians. 

Waldo R. Wedel, an archaeologist and ethnologist of outstanding merit, well 
acquainted with the wealth of written literature as well as work in the field, has 
summarized in nontechnical language the work of the archaeologist, anthropolo- 
gist, and ethnologist on the Indians of the Great Plains. His own work plays no 
small part in his general story. Wedel has performed his task well. He has ful- 
filled the objectives he set out to accomplish, namely, to review the human pre- 
history of the North American Great Plains, the semiarid grassland lying west of 
the Mississippi-Missouri Valley (to the Rocky Mountains and from the Gulf of 
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Mexico into Canada) as revealed by archaeological research, and to write this 
story for the general reader as well as the professional archaeologist and historian. 
After describing the tools, methods, and terminology used by the archaeologist and 
defining and describing the area, Wedel then describes and discusses the prehistory 
of man in the various subareas encompassed in the Great Plains. In general his span 
of time is the period to about 1800. Numerous footnotes and a full bibliography 
round out this most welcome volume. The work has been greatly enhanced by the 
wealth of illustrative materials in the form of plates, figures, and illustrations and 
by a good index. 


San Diego State College A. P. Nasarır 


THE FUR TRADE. In two volumes. By Paul Chrisler Phillips. With concluding 
chapters by J. W. Smurr. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1961. Pp. 
xxvi, 686; viii, 696. $16.50 the set.) 


Tus work is useful but by no means a brilliant or definitive account of North 
America's earliest major industry. In two stout volumes the author has given a 
running narrative of explorers, traders, and trading companies in Canada and the 
United States in the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. Clearly, for such a span of years details must be minimized, and they are. 

It is an uneven work, Phillips has depended largely on accounts and documents 
already published, or on copies of manuscripts chosen and reproduced by other 
scholars. To be sure, he did make one trip to Europe and visited various deposi- 
tories, but this appears to have been a hurried and superficial search. One state- 
ment is mystifying. Relative to the archives of the Hudson's Bay Company in Lon- 
don, the author says: “A letter from the company, some years before, had stated 
that the documents were available to ‘qualified scholars.’ Armed with credentials 
of scholarship, the author applied for admittance, but after several interviews was 
informed that the company was planning to publish its important records and no 
other publication could be permitted." Surely, publication of documents and 
their mere use and citation are two entirely different procedures. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company has usually been most helpful in permitting the use of its vast store- 
house of documents, though verbatim publication of entire documents has been re- 
stricted to its own publications. 

Those volumes seem to have made little impression on Phillips. Though he 
cites a few of them in his bibliography, he tells most of his story without their aid. 
Instead, for the early period of the Company, he relies upon the unscholarly works 
of Agnes Laut, George Bryce, Warren Upham, and L. A. Prud'homme. As a 
result, he has made many untenable statements, such as the one referring to Radis- 
son as a Protestant] | 

Indeed, it is noticeable throughout the study that books published in recent 
years, say, since the late 1930's, are missing in both footnote and bibliographical 
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citations. Thus Arthur S. Morton's History of the Canadian West 10 1870, J. B. 
Brebner's Explorers of North America, Nellis Crouse's several works, John Prit- 
chett’s Red River Valley, Winston Churchill's biography of his illustrious ances- 
tor, the great Marlborough, and all the brilliant introductions to the many volumes 
of the Hudson's Bay Record Society are not to be found. It is rather amusing to | 
note one single reference to a “John Churchill," but Marlborough's role as governor 
of the Hudson's Bay Company and patron of Radisson is ignored. : 

Had Phillips used the introductions to the Record Society’s volumes instead 
of relying so heavily on Gordon Davidson's excellent but outdated history of the 
North West Company, or had he utilized Wallace's volume of documents relat- 
ing to that Company, he would have improved his account of that significant mem- 
ber of the great triumvirate of the North American fur trade. Even so, it is a bet- 
ter appraisal than that of the Hudson's Bay Company or the American Fur 
Company. 

In fact, after 1834 the American Fur Company in the Great Lakes region is 
almost completely ignored, as is the two-volume calendar of its papers in the New 
York Historical Society published by the American Historical Association in 1945. 
Death seems to have overtaken the author about the time he reached 1835 in his 
narrative, and so the fascinating story of the closing years of the fur trade era is 
definitely slighted. 

There is no adequate discussion of the contribution of the voyageurs to the fur 
trade, nor of the canoe, the York boat, and the various items of trade goods, The 
antiquated system of annotation by means of ibid. and Joc. cit. makes it impossible 
to run down references to most works that are cited several times. I went through 
several hundred pages unsuccessfully trying to determine which letter book of the 
American Fur Company was being quoted on a certain page. The index is only 
moderately good. Maps are mediocre and too few. The illustrations are beautiful, 
and the format of the books beyond reproach. 


$1. Paul, Minnesota Grace LEE Nurs 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN IN AMERICA, 1606-1861. By Gilman Ostrander. 
(Columbia: University of Missouri Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 356. $6.50.) 


In the first sentence of his preface Mr. Ostrander puts his book in the tradition 
of John Bach McMaster. McMaster, he comments, “published three concise lec- 
tures on The Acquisition of the Political, Social, and Industrial Rights of Man in 
America. . . . no historian since McMaster’s time has written the history of Ameri- 
can democracy itself, in the broad meaning of the word suggested by McMaster’s 
title.” Ostrander undertakes that task. He has given us what is primarily an insti- 
tutional and social history—the transfer in the seventeenth century of English prac- 
tices to the New World, the activities in the eighteenth century of leaders and of 
riotous mobs in bringing about the break with the imperial government, the fram- 
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ing of the Constitution in the same century, the continuation and evolution of 
colonial ways in the nineteenth century in the original states and in the newer 
states of the West, the humanitarian movement of the middle period, and the con- 
temporaneous emergence of a “slaveocracy.” The colony-by-colony and state-by- 
state survey of political practices involving rights and liberties is one of the most 
useful features of the book. If he could pick up the volume, McMaster would find 
the approach and the accumulation of detail familiar. It must be added also that 
any competent member of the guild will find familiar material. It is the stuff 
of which the best of our excellent mid-twentieth-century textbooks are made. 
Ostrander's contribution arises from his concentration on his chosen theme and 
from his emphasis on varying local practices as well as those of the national scene. 

With the exception of the persons dealt with in the chapter on literary figures, 
Ostrander emphasizes what men did rather than what they thought. In fact he sug- 
gests that, all too frequently, they scarcely thought in any systematic way at all. 
The author seems to see American democracy, "the rights of man in America,” 
as the pragmatic achievement of a people whose fortune had placed them in a 
favorable environment. The pattern of rights “did not come into being as the 
fulfillment of a political theory." American democracy, he affirms, developed no 
theory of its own. “The well-tempered theorists—John Adams and James Madison, 
John Marshall and Chancellor Kent—were all on the other side.” Even consider- 
ing Ostrander's somewhat special definition of democracy, the list 1s puzzling. 
John Adams’ public arguments in the 1770's on the nature of the rights of Ameri-. 
cans made him a logical member of the committee of the Continental Congress 
that drafted the Declaration of Independence, the great democratic manifesto of 
the eighteenth century. Congressman Madison wrote and introduced into the 
legislative branch those first amendments to the Constitution which became the 
Bill of Rights. They, together with the Declaration, have become the very essence 
of American democratic philosophy. John Marshall, like Andrew Jackson, vigor- 
ously furthered nationalism. Ostrander might well examine critically the late 
Harold Laski's affirmation that a close connection obtained in the first half of the 
nineteenth century in the United States between democracy and the rise of na- 
tionalism. E 

The author gives only minimal attention to debate or speculation about the 
nature of democracy. An illustration of his method (one in which he does deal with 
thought to a degree) may be found in a distinction he discovers between Jefferso- 
nian and Jacksonian democracy. “For Locke and for Jefferson,” says Ostrander, 
“the whole purpose of society was to secure the liberty of the individual. For Jack- 
son this was not the case. The individual already was sufficiently secure in his 
rights, protected by common law, by the first nine amendments to the Constitution, 
by the balance of powers within the Federal government, and by the balance of 
powers between Federal and state governments. These arrangements, devised by 
America’s ‘sages and patriots,’ were accepted by Jackson as ‘sacred.’ At the same 
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time, all these arrangements together did not entitle the individual to flaunt the 
will of the majority." 'The author goes on to illustrate the practice of the Jackso- 
nians by the sad case of Joseph Palmer of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, who insisted 
on wearing a beard when the majority was aggressively clean shaven. One can agree 
with Ostrander's thesis as to the pragmatic basis of American democratic practices, 
including the tyranny of the majority which jailed the unhappy Palmer. It 
"worked" —for a time. One regrets that the author did not choose to carry his dis- 
cussion into the realm of ideas, in this case the relation of the power of the 
majority to democratic theory and to democratic rights. The question was dis- 
cussed in Jackson’s day. In one chapter the author departs from his normal method. 
He has given a helpful discussion of the relation between the theories of writers 
such as Cooper, Emerson, and Hawthorne and their political preferences and ac- 
tivities. The book is primarily useful for bringing together in one place informa- 
tion on democratic practices among Ámericans to 1861. 


American University ‘Rarer H. GABRIEL 


THE PAPERS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. Volume I, 1768-1778; Vol- 
ume II, 1779-1781. Edited by Harold C. Syrett. Jacob E. Cooke, Associate 


Editor. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1961. Pp. xvii, 627; xi, 710. 
$12.50 each.) 


No one reading this will doubt the prime importance of a comprehensive, scho- 
larly edition of Hamilton's works, including all letters to him and documents 
(commissions, certificates, and the like) closely concerning him. This new set 
will run to twenty volumes and supersedes in all respects the older chief collections 
of John C. Hamilton (y vols., 1850-1851) and H. C. Lodge (12 vols, 1904) 
which have long been out of print. The present edition will include Hamilton's 
legal papers, most of them never before printed, under the editorship of Professor 
Julius Goebel, Jr., of the Columbia University Law School. The presumption is 
that a total of some 25 per cent will now be added to Hamilton's published papers 
or will be made readily available for the first time. These first two volumes cover 
the years 1768-1781; the whole collection will number about seventeen thousand 
pieces. | | 

This project has been cherished at Columbia (Hamilton was an alumnus of 
King’s College) since 1938 when surveys were made; it was put in the way of 
accomplishment in 1955 with appropriation of funds by Time, Inc., the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation, and the university, and the release of Professors Syrett and Cooke 
from other duties to devote themselves, with a small staff, to this work. The editors 
have flung their net wide in America and Europe, collecting materials from places 
the discovery of which provokes admiration. Public and institutional libraries and 
archives were canvassed and readily responded with what they might have, but it 
was another matter to find private possessors of a few letters and, in some cases, to - 
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persuade them that printing of their treasures would not destroy their value. The 
exhaustive search has been rewarding, especialiy in personal, frequently family, 
letters, and in Hamilton documents in the huge mass of Washington papers. Each 
new item brought to light adds more than the one before, for it helps to complete 
the picture in some area. 

The documents are presented exactly as in the originals except for a few ty- 
pographical modifications which all would agree help to make the author's mean- 
ing clearer. The papers are fully annotated, with all persons, places, and events, if 
obscure, identified. Often this has involved sketching in the background of a 
correspondence or an incident, with references to other materials here printed 
which offer further explanation. The advantage of doing the editorial work in New 
York is repeatedly apparent, for so many of the allusions required local resources 
for their comprehension. Perhaps Hamilton, second only to Washington, is 
thought of as belonging to the whole United States, but in domestic, professional, 
friendly, and many political ties he was a New Yorker. 

The complete, judicious apparatus of these volumes is matched by their excel- 
lent physical form. The paper is durable, the type plain and pleasing, the binding 
workmanlike, Each volume has its own detailed index. The books are easy to , 
use because the arrangement of items, departing from topical grouping in previous 
editions, is chronological. The years embraced are indicated on the spine of each 
volume, and applicable dates appear at the top of the pages. This organization of 
the materials is in every way desirable, for it reveals the development of Hamilton's 
ideas and activities, and the reader of a particular piece is glad to know what the 
author was thinking and doing and what letters he was receiving about that time. 
Well-chosen illustrations (maps, portraits, facsimiles) are pleasant features. 

Letters that Hamilton wrote for Washington during the four years that he 
served as aide-decamp to the commander in chief have been calendared, with 
brief note of their contents, but not reproduced in full. Generally this is sufficient, 
for the texts are available in Washington’s published writings, and the contribu- 
tions of the two men defy disentanglement. In some instances Hamilton’s part was 
major, in inspiration as well as execution, and in conspicuous cases, where iden- 
tification by one means or another is fairly certain, Hamilton’s authorship might 
have been credited with corresponding full printing. We know much, from Wash- 
ington’s own specification of what was desirable in an aide, and from other sources, 
for example, Harrison and Pickering, how the general worked with Hamilton. A 
word to the wise was his rule with such a remarkable helper, so that Hamilton’s 
service became a true collaboration. 

This comprehensive edition of Hamilton’s papers will join similar definitive 
publications of the works of the Adamses, Madison, Jefferson, Franklin, and 
others now in progress. ‘They concentrate scattered archives and permit the student 
to accomplish long journeys without leaving his own chair. By these means we 
‚can reasonably be more demanding than ever of those who would interpret our 
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American past. Different glances at the materials will always be invited, but an 
amount that was guesswork before will now be at hand for the having. Not that 
the most exhaustive and precise publication will banish the lure of the original 
manuscripts, which in countless ways speak their unique language. 

The timeliness of this edition is manifest, Hamilton’s choice of the central 
government as the main agency in promoting prosperity and security in America 
is receiving fresh illustration almost by the minute. Present emphasis on economic 
and political development for backward, often brand new nations may induce 
leaders in far places to consult the advice of Alexander Hamilton. 


University of Puerto Rico Broapus MITCHELL 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES: ORIGINS, DE- 

. VELOPMENT, AND FUNCTIONS. By William Barnes and John Heath 
Morgan. [Department of State Publication 7050; Department and Foreign 
Service Series 96.] (Washington, D. C.: Historical Office, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Department of State. 1961. Pp. xiii, 430. $3.50.) 


THERE are two books that deal with the Foreign Service and its history, 
Tracy H. Lay, The Foreign Service of the United States (1925), and James R. 
Childs, American Foreign Service (1948). Both are now out of date, and there was 
need for a book that explained the complex changes in the Foreign Service since 
the end of the Second World War, one that would bring the history of the service 
up to date. This volume, written by two Foreign Service officers and issued as an 
official publication of the Department of State, partially fills that need. 

The book, most of which is historical, begins with the usual description of the 
conduct of foreign affairs under the Continental Congress and of the first unofficial 
agents sent abroad by the Congress. From this point it continues with the origins 
and growth of the consular and diplomatic services, the development of the 
career principle in American diplomacy, the unification of consular and diplo- 
matic personnel into a single Foreign Service, and the amalgamation of the service 
with foreign affairs officials of the Department of State. The historical narrative 
is followed by three final chapters describing the Foreign Service today, its 
structure and role in government, the conditions of service, and the opportuni- 
ties it offers to those who seek a career in it. — 

Although the book contains footnotes and a selected bibliography of printed 
materials, it is not a scholarly monograph in the sense that it offers new mate- 
rial or a new interpretation of its subject; hence it would be unfair to judge it as 
such. Nonetheless, the historian should know that the treatment throughout is 
descriptive, that there is considerable reliance on diplomatic history textbooks, 
that most of the material covered is familiar to specialists in diplomatic history, 
that there is virtually no interpretation or analysis in depth, and that the narra- 
tive lacks continuity. Numerous subheadings, such as one might expect from a 
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government manual, make the reading choppy. The historian should realize, too, 
that at times the authors are uncritical. For instance, they seem unaware that 
Silas Deane betrayed his country, as revealed by Julian P. Boyd in articles in the 
William and Mary Quarterly two years ago, and that James Gallatin’s Diary was 
a hoax exposed in the pages of this Review five years ago by Raymond Walters, Jr. 

The book also has virtues. Its material is arranged logically; its prose is clear 
and free of jargon; and it is easy to use. Nineteen appendixes containing statistical 
tables, charts, and other data enhance its value. It is especially useful for various 
bits of information concerning the Foreign Service that may not be readily 
available elsewhere, for biographical sketches of diplomats and State Department 
officials of some stature, for a description of the establishment of politico-geo- 
graphic divisions within the Department of State in 1909, for the impact of the 
Rogers Áct of 1924 on the diplomatic service, and for the effect of the mixing of 
Foreign Service and State Department personnel since the Wriston Report's 
recommendations were put into effect in 1954. This latter part, on “Wristoniza- 
tion," is probably the most valuable for the historian, for it covers material not 
yet easily available elsewhere. 

Most of the facts appear to be accurate, and the presentation is sound. As in- 
tended by its authors, therefore, this book should prove useful to students, to 
those in government service who desire basic data on its subject, and to those 
who may have in mind a career in the Foreign Service. 


University of California, Santa Barbara ALEXANDER DECONDE 


THE CONCEPT OF JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY: NEW YORK AS A 
TEST CASE. By Lee Benson. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1961. Pp. xi, 351. $6.00.) 


WrrH implications extending far beyond the Jacksonian era, this important 
book merits the attention of all political historians. For some time Mr. Benson 
has been exhorting us to look to the social sciences for illuminating concepts and 
for a greater precision of method. Now he presents an extended and fruitful 
application of his precepts. 

— The heart of the book is a systematic effort to determine the differentiating 
characteristics of the Democratic and Whig parties in New York State during 
the 1830's and 1840's. By a variety of ingenious methods drawn from the social 
sciences, Benson analyzes the social character of the two parties’ leadership; their 
differing philosophies of political economy; the “images” they projected through 
their platforms; and the class, occupational, “ethnocultural,” and religious charac- 
teristics of their electoral supporters. 

Especially impressive is the elaborate correlation of voting results with social 
and economic characteristics at the town and county level. Social status 
and economic interest, Benson finds, were far less important in determining vot- 
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ing behavior than membership in ethnocultural groups (“Yankees,” “Yorkers,” 
“Catholic Irish,” “New British,” and so forth). 

Yet Benson is too sophisticated to propose a simple-minded “ethnocultural 
interpretation" in place of a simple-minded “economic interpretation.” Instead he 
moves far toward developing our first comprehensive, historically oriented theory 
of American voting behavior. Votes are determined, he argues with ample illustra- 
tion, not only by “pursuit of political goals" (including economic goals), but 
also by “fulfillment of political roles" and "negative or positive orientation to 
reference groups or individuals." These determinants are then strongly modified 
at the community level by purely local and traditional influences. 

While some parts of the analysis so far discussed are less convincing than 
others, I am sure that they all add up to a major break-through in our under- 
standing of American political history. I am less certain that Benson's findings 
dictate, as he maintains in the other major segment of his book, an abandonment 
of the concept of Jacksonian Democracy. 

Here he uses more conventional historical methods to argue that the egali- 
tarian, antimonopoly impulse usually associated with the Jackson party actually 
arose in New York among groups that opposed Jackson, meeting resistance from 
the Van Buren-Albany Regency-Tammany-state bank “monopoly”-Jackson party. 
Moreover, he suggests, further investigation would probably show that in the 
country as a whole Jackson and the Jackson party were, if anything, negatively 
correlated with the egalitarian, antimonopoly impulse. Within the limits of this 
review I can only remark that Benson’s interpretation does not seem to me the 
one most consistent with all the facts, including his own important findings for 
New York. 


University of California, Berkeley CHARLES GRIER SELLERS, JR. 


RECONSTRUCTION: AFTER THE CIVIL WAR. By John Hope Franklin. 
[The Chicago History of American Civilization.] (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. x, 258. $5.00.) 


THERE is no period in the American past that has been treated in a more one- 
sided fashion than the era of Reconstruction. William A. Dunning set the pace, 
and ever since the appearance of his famous works on the subject, writer upon 
writer has striven to give us additional insights into the alleged horrors of “black” 
rule, The exaggerated story of suffering in the former Confederate States has be- 
come a national legend. 

Ánd yet, for almost thirty years, well-documented monographs and articles 
have cast doubt on the Dunning interpretation. Although individual phases of 
Reconstruction history have been revised, no dispassionate general account in- 
corporating these findings has ever been published. It is only now that this need 
has been filled by the appearance of Professor Franklin's excellent book. 
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In 227 closely packed, well-written pages, the author completely demolishes 
the traditional picture. By emphasizing the shortcomings of presidential Recon- 
. struction, he demonstrates clearly that the congressional measures that followed 
were the logical consequence of conservative intransigence. He presents con- 
clusive evidence that Radical Reconstruction was neither overwhelmingly "black" 
nor wholly inept, but, on the contrary, a surprisingly brief and incomplete effort 
to secure some measure of justice for Negroes and whites alike. If there was 
wrongdoing—and he makes no attempt to hide the weaknesses of the Radical 
legislators—the corruption was nationwide, affecting conservatives as well as 
their opponents in all parts of the country. After dramatically stressing the unfair 
methods utilized by the old ruling elements to "redeem" the South, Franklin 
concludes with a compelling indictment of the failure to carry through wartime 
promises of racial justice. 

In spite of the highly emotional nature of the controversies upon which he 
touches, the author exercises remarkable restraint. Expertly marshaling the con- 
clusions of recent scholars, he presents his thesis without resort to special pleading. 
With well-founded arguments contradicting Thomas C. Cochran’s contention 
that the Civil War did nothing to further industry, he treats economic conditions 
with the same competence as political and social developments. Some space is 
devoted to the emergence of the New South, and Franklin convincingly shows 
that the breakup of the plantations was not as thorough as has often been as- 
sumed. Because of space limitations, economic trends are not developed fully, but 
enough is said to present a well-rounded picture of the postwar South. 

The author and his editors are to be congratulated for the appearance of this 
volume, They have produced a most significant work which no one interested in 
the field will be able to overlook. 


Brooklyn College H. L. Treroussz 


THE CATTLE KINGS. By Lewis Atherton. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 308. $6.95.) 


Duxzmo the last half century much has been published on the American 
ranching frontier and the men who created the cattle kingdom. General studies 
of the range and ranch cattle industry, with specific biographical and auto- 
biographical works of the participants, provide a significant part of this literature. 
Many American scholars and reliable authors of western lore have, for the most 
part, admirably depicted this phase of western history and the lives and activities 
of those who contributed to it. These efforts, in the main, have proved to be vain 
in the face of the myth, legend, exaggeration, and romanticism of fictitious cow- 
boys, badmen, and "super-marshals" who have dominated the scene from the day 
of the dime novel. It cannot be denied that these dramatizations have a place in 
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the story of the old West, but not at the expense of truth and of sacrificing the 
rightful position of the cattlemen—“the real principals of the story.” 

Professor Atherton, in thirteen thoughtful and provocative chapters, gives the 
cattle kings their due. He evaluates sympathetically and critically the ranchers' 
position as "rugged individualists, self-reliant, tolerant, enterprising, progressive, 
profane, and hard-drinking." They were pioneer entrepreneurs—young business- 
men—who faced up to all the vicissitudes of that way of life, and, in addition, they 
"civilized the frontier." As significant as any other portion of this book is Chapter 
xit, "Cattleman and Cowboy: Fact and Fancy,” for herein is found one of the 
most penetrating evaluations of the man dn horseback in relation to the man 
who put him there, the cattleman, and the authors who deified him. 

Cowboys became heroes of the ranching frontier because those who wrote 
about them created the myth of "nature's nobleman." In asking the artless and 
elementary question, “who is she great American cowboy?” Atherton ‘answers 
with shattering clarity that “one must recognize that he [the cowboy] continues 
to be a composite of many men, a nameless hero in recognition of the fact that 
his deeds were not beyond the powers of virtually anyone willing to exert his 
energies. His feats were great but not miraculous, and Americans have been 
reluctant to endow him with a superhuman personality. As a hero of the Ameri- 
can folk, he is truly all of them in one.” In dominating the scene and overshadow- 
ing his employer through literary canonization, the cowboy has captured im- 
mortality, but only at the expense of the loss of his individuality. 

The Cattle Kings is a lively but dignified presentation of the cattlemen’s posi- 
tion in American history. Because of its virility, maturity, and depth, historians 
of the West, present and future, must take it into account. Conceivably, other 
aspects of western history might lead to such a searching analysis although cer- 
tainly few offer such controversial material and protagonists. 


University of Arkansas Currrorp P. WESTERMEIER 


JAMES FORD RHODES: THE MAN, THE HISTORIAN, AND HIS 
WORK. With a Complete Bibliography of the Writings of James Ford 
Rhodes. By Robert Cruden. (Cleveland, Ohio: Press of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 1961. Pp. xiii, 290. $6.00.) 


Durie the Civil War William H. Trescot lamented that to the South’s bitter 
cup would be added the distaste of baving to read the history of that era written 
by northerners. His prophecy was fulfilled for many years thereafter. Not until 
James Ford Rhodes, though a northerner himself, published his volumes did 
southerners feel that partisanship had begun to wane. 

Rhodes was not born to letters as were the Boston Brahmins in whose society 
he luxuriated. His cradle was the uncongenial industrial world of Cleveland in 
the post-Civil War years. Like Henry Adams and others of his generation, 
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Rhodes revolted against active involvement in business civilization, but he and 
they carefully watched their investments in it. Their rentier psychology made 
them hostile to labor's demands (which might diminish their profits) and to 
more successful capitalists (like J. P. Morgan or John D. Rockefeller) whose 
wealth they considered tainted. 

To live the life of a "gentleman historian" was Rhodes's ambition; he realized 
it in full measure. He grew up when the influence of E. L. Godkin of The Nation 
pervaded academic halls and cloistered clubs. The gospel preached—a revenue 
tariff, hard money, "home rule” in the South, civil service reform, the priority 
of property rights in labor disputes, promotion of Anglo-American friendship— 
made "a timely and cogent sermon," said Rhodes, that Godkin "preached to us 
every week.” , 

Rhodes subscribed to the sentiment that in writing history one must have “the 
ability to conceive the spirit of a time and to interpret it with candor.” What 
Rhodes did in his history, however, was to read into the past the preconceptions 
of his own era, which defeated his attempt to capture the spirit of an earlier day. 
But most readers approved of his history through Reconstruction. His success, 
says Cruden, was largely owing to his identification with America’s prosperous 
middle class whose interests, ideals, and morality “were his own.” Against labor, 
southern Negroes, and Jews his bias was strong. 

Contrary to the impression left by the biographer—that Rhodes had a large 
general audience—it would seem that his readers were among the influential 
“opinion makers” in the community. The sales of his books, however, did not 
rival those of earlier literary historians, in particular, George Bancroft. His in- 
fluence has been long lasting, though obviously much less strong than it was a 
generation ago. Cruden missed an opportunity to compare in greater detail 
Rhodes's work with that of later students. 

The biographer did not miss other opportunities. He has included interesting 
memoranda on the historian's conversations with Theodore Roosevelt as well as 
revealing correspondence exchanged with British admirers. A sound, critical spirit 
is displayed in appraising the historian's volumes, a task not seriously under- 
taken by M. A. DeWolfe Howe in his biography of Rhodes. Always self-conscious 
about his cultural limitations, Rhodes did satisfy a youthful ambition to write a 
good history, and a middle-aged aspiration to live among cultured gentlemen. 
When he could, he protected the reputations of the latter in his writings. His 
generation agreed with his own estimate of his achievement—that his life and 
his work were a success. 


City College of New York MICHAEL KRAUS 


THE EMERGING SOUTH. By Thomas D. Clark. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 317. $6.00.) 
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IN this volume, Thomas D. Clark joins others such as Virginius Dabney, 
Wilbur Cash, Jonathan Daniels, and Clarence Cason, to mention only a few, 
who have sought to capture in print the significant characteristics and directions 
of the modern South. Clark's volume has the advantage of coming at a time when 
as he notes "much of the course of the South into the future is already charted, 
and that course gives every evidence of leading the region away from many of 
the old and familiar ways of the past." 

Clark's volume is not a history of the South, and those who seek a thorough, 
well-organized account of the region's political, economic, social, and cultural de- 
velopments since World War I will not find it here. Rather, Clark sets for himself 
an entirely different task. It is his conviction that the present South is the product 
of an economic and social revolution that began with the end of the crop year 
r920 and that the dominant force in the region's history since then has been 
change. Utilizing an impressive number and variety of sources, Clark chronicles 
the story of change in many facets of southern life. The most important factor 
in promoting change has been an economic revolution embracing industrialization 
and attendant urbanization and an agrarian revolution that has greatly altered 
southern land use and transformed the rural cotton economy almost beyond recog- 
nition. 

Clark's treatment of the agrarian South includes not only the migration of 
cotton westward and the resulting impact upon cotton culture in the Southeast, the 
rise of the livestock and poultry industries, and the mechanization of agriculture, 
but also the many improvements in the life and well-being of rural folk. Al- 
though much of what has happened and is happening in the contemporary South 
stems from industrialization, The Emerging South contains only a cursory ac- 
count of this vast subject. Other chapters tell the story of the good roads move- 
ment, the rise of the tourist industry, the educational crusade, and the changing 
role of the Negro. Regrettably, politics, a subject of unending interest to souther- 
ners in the Old and New South, receives only incidental treatment as it relates 
to various economic and social issues. 

The several chapters devoted to the Negro's role and stature in the South, in 
my opinion, are the most interesting and valuable parts of the book. The impact 
of the Supreme Court decision of May 1954 receives thorough and thoughtful 
consideration. And it is in this area that Clark makes his most significant con- 
tribution to an understanding of the contemporary South. He describes the ac- 
tivities of the NAACP as well as those of the citizens councils and other die-hard 
segregationists, but he makes clear his own position as an informed, thoughtful, 
southern moderate. Clark recognizes that as the South changes, it is leaving be- 
hind many old and familiar ways and becoming a less distinctive region. Indeed, 
it might almost be said that as the contemporary South enters the main stream 
of American life, it is fast becoming the "disappearing South." Perhaps, forward- 
looking southern moderates find this notion almost as displeasing as do die-hard 
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sentimentalists, but this may well be the most fundamental lesson learned from 
The Emerging South. 


University of North Carolina J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 


THE LA GUARDIA YEARS, MACHINE AND REFORM POLITICS IN 
NEW YORK CITY. By Charles Garrett, (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
, University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 423. $8.50.) 


Topay, when the American metropolis avoids both the classical corruption of 
Tammany and the excitement of La Guardian reform in a muddy mediocrity, it 
is good to be reminded of earlier, clearer days. Charles Garrett's book is a needed 
one, a finely wrought study of New York City politics before, during, and after 
La Guardia's twelve years as mayor (1933-1945). He finds a dual tradition in 
Ámerican municipal history, machine rule and reform, and begins his book with 
two succinct chapters analyzing these twined threads as they developed in the 
_ city of New York. In a perceptive analysis of Tammany’s birth and operations for 
over a century, he points to its often-ignored role “as a means by which the men 
who have been part of the machine, their associates and friends, have attempted 
to achieve the great American goal of individual success." 

Although the chapter giving the background of New York City reform is too 
cluttered, Garrett goes on to recount skillfully the Seabury investigations of 1930- 
1932 which destroyed the popular regime of Mayor Jimmy Walker. He gives us 
also the intriguing details of how the Fusion movement in 1933 searched every- 
where for a candidate before assenting to the man who had been waving his arms 
wildly before their eyes, Fiorello La Guardia. 

Garrett's estimate of La Guardia is well balanced, with perhaps too much of 
the current professional delight in accounting for the reformist drive by such 
psychological factors as egotism and a hunger for power based on "a deep in- 
feriority complex"—all of which may help explain the volume of energy expended, 
but hardly explains its direction. He pays tribute to the Little Flower's shrewd 
political estimates, his tremendous capacity for work, and his quickness of mind, 
and concludes that he was “well-equipped to be a great leader of urban de- 
mocracy in an age of crisis." 

- At the heart of the book is an excellent set of chapters discussing Mayor La 
Guardia's administrative apparatus, his war on crime, the expansion of welfare 
activities, and city structural changes. Included in the last is a penetrating account 
of the brief experiment with proportional representation, whose death in 1947 
Garrett interprets (with reason) as "one of the early casualties of the Cold War." 
There are many intriguing tidbits: Eisenhower's veto of La Guardia as a briga- 
dier general, La Guardia's puritanical disinclination to let Bertrand Russell teach 
at City College for one year, and his street corner proclamation on the sale of 
artichokes. Garrett asserts that the reform movement that swept La Guardia into 
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office and kept bim there for twelve years was the Eu in the history of New 
York, and perhaps in any other American city. l 

Tammany and reform both declined after La. Guardia, during the unim- 
pressive administrations of O'Dwyer and Impellitteri. Then came the resurgence 
of Tammany under the curious leadership of Carmine De Sapio and the weak 
mayoralty of Wagner. If there is no present Da for drastic reform, Garrett 
suggests, it is due to “the ethos of the nation.” 

Garrett’s book is an extremely informative and often fascinating excursion into 
the political history of a city which mirrors, in many ways, our whole society. 
He has made judicious ‘use of all available manuscript and secondary material and 
spiced his story with data drawn from personal interviews. 


Spelman College — Howarp ZINN . 


LA POLÍTICA INTERNACIONAL DE LA REVOLUCIÓN: ESTUDIOS Y 
DOCUMENTOS. By Aarón Sáenz. Prologue by Manuel González Ramírez. 
[Vida y Pensamiento de México.] (México, D. F.: Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
nómica. 1961. Pp. xxxii, 519.) 


CarricAL to the Mexican government in its international relations during the 
early 1920's was the question: would the United States accept internationally the 
revolution that Mexico had effected domestically? To a lengthening list of claims 
was added American unhappiness about the Mexican Constitution of 1917, 
especially that provision (Article Twenty-seven) which, returning mineral rights 
to the nation, posed a devastating threat to American investors. As Mexico sought 
to validate its revolution in international life, its northern neighbor countered 
with stubborn concern about American economic interests below the Rio Grande. 
Only with some harmonization of their divergent interests could normal diplo- 
matic relations be renewed between the two countries. 

With primary emphasis on Mexican-American relations, the present work is 
an official view of the foreign policy and diplomatic history of Mexico during the 
presidency of Alvaro Obregön (1920-1924) and early months of his successor, 
Plutarco Elfas Calles. In the first half of the volume, Aarön Säenz, who served 
as Undersecretary and then Secretary of Foreign Affairs in that period, sets forth 
his interpretation of Mexican policy and practice. In his lengthy eighth chapter 
discussing Mexican opposition to the policy of the government, Säenz presents a 
cross section of the thought of such leaders as Luis Cabrera, Fernando González 
Roa, Isidro Fabela, Antonio Gömez Robledo, Vito Alessio Robles, and Adolfo de 
la Huerta. 

Säenz’s book is basically a full and able reply to a volume published in Mexico 
in 1957 under the title Memorias de Don Adolfo de la Huerta. Appearing shortly 
after De la Huerta’s death, its authorship was immediately questioned, but not 
so the bombshell it represented by way of historical interpretation. Terming the 
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purported memoirs of the powerful one-time-friend-then-enemy of both Obregón 
and Calles a baseless diatribe, Sáenz at once began the official reply in newspaper 
columns. This volume is the refined, final statement of that defense. To support 
his case, Sáenz publishes pertinent documents in the second half of his work. 
Thirty-two documents (1921-1923) relate to the renewal of diplomatic relations, 
eleven of them touching the Bucareli Conferences. An additional ten documents 
(1925-1926) concern legislation related to Article Twenty-seven. 

More a defensive volley in a battle of political interpretation than diplomatic 
history per se, this work, nonetheless, is a notable contribution to the history of 
one of the most sensitive and significant chapters of Mexican-American relations 
in the twentieth century. 


Southern Illinois University C. Hanvzy GARDINER 


* * * Other Recent Publications » + + 
BOOKS 


General 


GESCHICHTLICHKEIT. By August Brunner. (Bern: Francke Verlag. 1961. Pp. 
203. 22.00 fr. S.) The author, an accomplished Jesuit philosopher and scholar, under- 
takes in this work to gather out of the German tradition of historical thought all that 
can be fitted into basic Catholic doctrine. He is attracted to thinkers in this tradition 
because he shares with them a repugnance for the reduction of men in much contem- 
porary thought to the status of mere natural objects which, like all objects in nature, 
are assumed to be determined in their characters and in their actions by external forces 
that play upon them. This naturalistic conception, a legacy from the Enlightenment, 
cannot be reconciled with the Catholic conception of man as a free being, possessed of 
a body and soul, whose very purpose in life, self-realization, commits him to a struggle 
against nature. Consequently, Brunner welcomes the German historical tradition’s 
division of reality into the two distinct systems of nature and of spirit or Geist. In the 
former system he sees everything mechanistically determined by irresistible, invariable 
law; while in the latter, events consist, to some extent at least, of free actions directed to- 
ward the attainment of a good. Without the system of spirit, no self-possessing beings 
responsible for their own actions could exist. Without Geist there could be no men; 
there could be no history either. For history is the record of man’s struggle, or rather 
of the struggles of uncounted thousands of individual men, to overcome nature by 
spiritualizing it. To understand the process of history, a historian must utilize the 
categories not of nature, but of Geist. A very interesting chapter is devoted to the 
elucidation of such historical categories as possibility, historical necessity, sense and 
purpose, significance, duration, and so forth. In the German historical tradition’s em- 
phasis upon history, the author finds a salutary counterweight to the antihistorical and 
antireligious naturalism of our time. But he sees a danger in that emphasis as well. 
History, he thinks, may tend quite as much as nature to become a false absolute. Lest 
it do so, he devotes his most intensive scholarly efforts to refuting what he considers 
such a tendency (Die Verabsolutierung des Geschichtlichkeit) in the works of Hegel, 
Dilthey, and Heidegger. The American historian will find this book enlightening and 
challenging, if not convincing. He will find it easier going, too, than most works in 
German historical theory. 

University of Oregon Lroyp R. SORENSON 


HISTOIRE SOCIALE DU TRAVAIL, DE L'ANTIQUITÉ À NOS JOURS. By 
Pierre Jaccard. [Bibliothèque historique.] (Paris: Payot. 1960. Pp. 350. 21 new fr.) If 
anyone wants a basketful of quotations related to some peoples’ attitudes toward work, 
at some periods, and in some countries, Professor Jaccard’s Histoire sociale du travail is the 
volume, The quotations are from a number of the best literary and theological sources, 
and from a few historians, psychologists, and sociologists. Several of the footnotes enable 
the reader to find his way to the original sources. Animated by a laudable belief in the 
dignity of labor and the human worth of the laborer, Jaccard concludes: “ ‘As ye would 
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that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.’ The centuries pass, but certain 
duties remain: to work, to serve, to love." One who warmly and humbly agrees can 
only regret that the volume has so little of a coherent and reasoned Aiszorre sociale to 
contribute beyond these high sentiments. The learned author was apparently so busy 
that, instead of writing a book, he turned over to his publishers a mass of notes and 
quotes, some personal observations, and purported narrative and analysis ranging from 
common sense and insight to uncommon oversimplification and wild error. It is this 
which his publishers have issued as one volume in a Bibliothèque historique. 

Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences Var R. LorwIN 


THE BRAVE NEW WORLD OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT. By Louis I. Bred- 
vold. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1961. Pp. 164. $3.95.) The purported 
theme of this tract is announced in the opening sentence of page one: "The purpose of 
these discourses is to examine some of the ideas of the Enlightenment that have had a 
continuing importance in the thought of the modern world." But in fact these six 
rambling lectures are about almost anything except the Enlightenment: seventeenth- 
century divines, sixteenth-century dramatists, and a rash of recent writers dominate 
them, while Montesquieu, Voltaire, Hume, and Kant (whose connection with the 
Enlightenment will be conceded by the most unorthodox) are ignored or mentioned 
in passing. It is true that Bredvold refers to Helvétius, Diderot, and Godwin, but mainly 
to denounce them. This is a depressing performance from a scholar who, after all, wrote 
an impressive book on Dryden. To be sure, Bredvold deals with some leading themes 
of the Enlightenment: the decline of natural law, the growing faith in a science of 
society, the sentimental view of man, and the hope for Utopia. But, despite some acute 
observations and wellchosen quotations, especially in the cbapter on social science, 
Bredvold nowhere troubles to analyze these themes with any care or to do justice to the 
philosophes' efforts at intellectual reconstruction. We may freely admit that Helvétius’ 
version of hedonism was naive, but De l'esprit was neither the best nor the most char- 
acteristic product of the Enlightenment: therefore, Bredvold rightly takes a whole 
chapter for “The Sentimental View of Human Nature," which supposedly deals with the 
opponents of Helvétius’ psychology of selfishness, But that chapter almost completely 
neglects the ideas of Diderot and Rousseau on sympathy, ideas which are central to an 
understanding of the Enlightenment. In the same way, Bredvold vulgarizes Diderot's 
call to "follow nature": Diderot did not want to abolish standards of morality but to 
establish new standards, as firm as and more reasonable than the old ones. Christian 
ethics, Diderot argued, had denied the claims of the body and therefore made honest 
moral action impossible; it was necessary to build a system on the recognition of man's 
most powerful drives. And again, the chapter on "Prospects of Utopia," which seizes on 
Godwin's writings—an easy target—never even hints at the powerful strain of pessi- 
mism or reasonable optimism among the philosophes. T'here is no reason to assume 
that the Enlightenment was beyond criticism, and no need to attack all its attackers. It 
is even plausible to argue that the philosophes have been admired too much, although 
whatever damage this excessive admiration may once have done has surely been 
rectified by the current vogue for Burke. But criticism of the Enlightenment, like all 
criticism, should begin with fair exposition and end in fair analysis. In this book, the 
philosophes get neither the one nor the other. 

Columbia University l Peter Gay 


NATIONALISM. By Elie Kedourie. (New York: Humanities Press. 1960. Pp. 151. 
$4.50.) This book sets out to do three things: to lay bare the basic ideas of modern 
nationalism; to trace them back to their historic origins; and to judge their impact and 
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value in contemporary politics. Unfortunately, such an undertaking requires scholarly 
resources that the author lacks. His book is written in lucid style, but too often it con- 
veys only superficial analysis and inaccurate information. Kedourie’s efforts at theoretical 
analysis and intellectual bistory are presented in the first five chapters. Here he 
mainly attempts to trace the ideas of nationalism and national self-determination to 
Herder, Kant, and the German "post-Kantian philosophers" and romantic writers, such 
as Fichte, Schelling, Schleiermacher, Kleist, and the brothers Schlegel. These writers 
are then linked to such contemporary German political nationalists as Arndt, Jahn, and 
Adam Muller. The last two chapters, comprising about one-third of the text, present 
the author's application of this thesis to twentieth-century history and politics. According 
to Kedourie, the confusion of national self-determination with liberal government mis- 
led Woodrow Wilson, Jan Smuts, and the framers of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and of the United Nations Charter to accept national self-expression and self- 
government as desirable goals. In this, Kedourie insists, they were quite unrealistic. 
What research there is in the book has been concentrated on the intellectual history part 
of its thesis: the tracing of modern nationalism to the late eighteenth- and early nine- 
teenth-century German writers and philosophers. Here Kedourie has found a number 
of relevant and interesting citations, but they are so one-sidedly selected that they seri- 
ously misrepresent the balance of thought of such philosophers as Kant and Fichte. In 
the discussion of twentieth-century politics, documentation is again abandoned for 
opinion. The author's frequent references to the Habsburg Empire seem based on in- 
adequate knowledge. On most matters, Kedourie is writing in the style of that legendary 
judge who was found to have been “often in error but rarely in doubt.” A note on 
"Further Reading" ignores not only most of the.recent American work on nationalism, 
but also such well-known British works on nationalism and nationality as those of Sir 
Ernest Barker, Edward Hallett Carr, Alfred Cobban, and Nicholas Mansergh. The total 
impression is one of a curious mixture of innocence and confidence, with the author 
laying down doctrines on a range of subjects of which his study has been anything but 
thorough. l 

Yale University : Karr W. DeuTscH 


THE CONDUCT OF WAR, 1789-1961: A STUDY OF THE IMPACT OF THE 
FRENCH, INDUSTRIAL, AND RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS ON WAR AND ITS 
CONDUCT. By ]. F. C. Fuller. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1961. 
Pp. 352. $6.00.) J. F. C. Fuller, the distinguished British military historian and analyst, 
here briefly reviews the "conduct of war" in Western society from the opening of the 
Age of Revolution to the present of multimegaton “deterrence.” With a prefatory glance 
at the “limited wars of the absolute kings," he records the “rebirth of unlimited war" 
under the combined impact of the new ideas of popular sovereignty and the new tech- 
nology—“the mating," as he puts it, of “Rousseau’s idea of the ‘general will’ and the 
energy begotten by Watt's steam engine,” He discusses Clausewitz' saving notion (as 
Fuller regards it) of war as "an instrument of policy"; he reports the American Civil 
War as marking the initiation of total warfare; he discusses the several ways in which 
the elder Moltke, Foch, and Ivan Bloch tried to deal with the developing war problem. 
Much the larger part of the book then goes to the "conduct" of the two world wars and 
the development of the Communist concepts of war waged, primarily by nonmilitary 
means, directly upon the enemy's internal fronts. Only in a final and quite inadequate 
chapter on "The Problem of Peace" does the nuclear revolution briefly appear. The 
book manifests Fuller's wide knowledge of the material, but is difficult to regard as a 
work of scholarship. It is, rather, a vehicle on which he strings his already rather well- 
known themes: the degradation of war by democracy plus technology; the follies of the 
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statesmen in two world wars resulting from their failure to understand war as a politi- 
cal instrument which they should have limited to political ends; the belief that not 
victory but a stable peace should be the true object of all war; the horror of "strategic" 
air warfare and all other forms of total violence. Fuller's insights into the development 
of the war system through the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are often of great 
value, but his tendency to substitute didacticism for analysis leaves many of his judg- 
ments open to at least some question and to reduce a few of them to the absurd. His 
advice at the end is that "no compromise with the Soviets is possible" and that the 
West should "shun all conferences like the plague." But at the same time he accepts 
Bloch's conclusion (arrived at over sixty years ago) that "humanity has progressed 
beyond the stage in which war can any longer be regarded as a possible Court of Ap- 
peal" And so we shall go on having war, but fight it only by nonmilitary means. How 
this is to be accomplished under the shadow of the megatons—and in particular how 
this kind of "war" to produce a stable peace if it permits of no negotiation or com- 
promise—remains obscure. 

Glen Head, New York WALTER MILLIS 


LA FRANCE, LES ETATS-UNIS ET LA GUERRE DE COURSE (1797-1815). 
By Ulane Bonnel. Preface by Marcel Dunan. (Paris: Nouvelles Editions Latines. 1961. 
Pp. 489.) Mme. Bonnel, an American-born resident of France, not surprisingly turned 
to Franco-American relations as the subject of her doctor's thesis. Choosing to ignore 
or to pass lightly over other issues during the period from 1797 to 1815, she concentrated 
upon the controversy over ocean commerce. The resulting book is inadequate and in- 
complete on its subject, although it may have the unfortunate effect of seeming to fore- 
close the field. Proceedings before the Conseil des prises and lesser courts, mostly in the 
Antilles, dominate the text. Often it is not clear that the cases so laboriously recon- 
structed are significant ones, and the Horizon decision of 1807, a major landmark, is 
dismissed in a sentence. French policy, as opposed to the courts' application of it, is 
given cursory treatment. Furthermore, with only two-fifths of the book devoted to the 
years after 1803, imperial policy receives particularly incomplete attention. Finally, Mme. 
Bonnel’s account of the American reaction to French seizures contains numerous errors and 
superficial generalizations that will startle her readers, in this country at least. As this 
suggests, her research on the American side is perfunctory; a hasty reading of Henry 
Adams appears to be the principal reliance. In France, Mme. Bonnel has done much 
better, searching out a wide variety of manuscripts that might have enabled her to make 
a penetrating study of Napoleonic policy. Despite these shortcomings, the book contains 
scattered bits of helpful information. The valuable list of French seizures, 1,434 in all, 
shows that they were far more numerous in the 1790's than under the Empire and that, 
at least until the end, most seizures took place in the Caribbean. French courts are 
shown to be far worse than contemporary British tribunals, completely under the im- 
perial thumb and so slow moving that captains, even those who might have violated no 
French regulations, found it necessary to make compromise settlements with their 
captors. Mme. Bonnel makes sense of the French insistence upon the róle d'équipage, 
perhaps the key issue in the 1790' and not before clearly explained. By contrast, she 
shows that the critical issue after 1807 was the Milan decree’s insistence that neutral 
ships not allow themselves to be visited by the Royal Navy. Such contributions do not 
obscure the fact that this volume in no way fulfills the need for a perceptive study of 
Franco-American relations or even of the interplay between the Continental System and 
American commerce. 

University of California, Los Angeles BRADFORD PERKINS 
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FOUR STUDIES IN WAR AND PEACE IN THIS CENTURY. By W. K. Han- 
cock. [The Wiles Lectures Given at the Queen's University, Belfast, October 1960.] 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 129. $3.75.) In these four lec- 
tures delivered at the Queen's University, Belfast, under the Wiles Benefaction, the 
distinguished Australian historian Sir Keith Hancock explores some of the problems 
of war and peace in the nuclear age. As one of the editors of the official British war 
histories and author of the forthcoming biography of Field Marshal Smuts, Hancock 
views contemporary military problems with the experienced eye of one who has studied 
deeply both the big and little wars of the twentieth century and the peace that followed 
them. The first lecture, “War in this Century," begins with a discussion of the tradi- 
tional British (and American) strategy of "the long haul,” and the relevance of the 
historical study of war in an era of intercontinental rockets and hydrogen bombs. 
Though he considers the strategy of the long haul "dead and buried," and the thread 
of history shattered by Hiroshima, Hancock believes that history still has value, espe- 
cially in the study of little or limited wars and of the economics of war. It is in this last 
subject, in which he has done so much work, that he is at his best. The second essay 
deals with Smuts and his experience at treaty making after the Boer War in 1902 and at 
Versailles in 1919. In both cases, the difficulties of arriving at an equitable and lasting 
peace are stressed. Next, Hancock turns to nonviolence, favored by many in Britain and 
America as a response to the threat of nuclear war. He examines this technique first in 
terms of Gandhi's experience in South Africa, where the carcer lines of Gandhi and 
Smuts cross and then in its modern form as expressed by Sir Stephen King-Hall. 
Hancock is not hopeful about this technique as a substitute for military power and 
doubts that Gandhi would have been successful with Hitler or Stalin. The final lecture, 
"Civitas Maxima," is an effort to relate contemporary problems to the international 
community. It deals briefly with the rule of law and the various efforts to achieve an 
effective international organization through the Commonwealth, the League of Nations, 
and the United Nations. Appropriately enough, Smuts has the last word, and it is, rela- 
tively, a hopeful word. "On the short time scale of history," wrote Smuts, "you may 
doubt whether and in what respects we have advanced beyond Socrates and Plato and 
Athens, but when you see those awful gorilla forms of your far off ancestry how could 
you doubt about the advances? And to speculate on what might be a million years 
hence!" 

Dartmouth College Louis Morron 


PROTIV FAL’SIFIKATSU ISTORI VTOROI MIROVOI VOINY [Against the 
Falsification of the History of the Second World War]. By A. I. Erémenko. (2d rev. ed.; 
Moscow: Foreign Literature Press. 1959. Pp. 148. 2 rubles, 80 kopecks.) This booklet is 
part of the intensive Soviet effort to provide a "scientific" history of the Second World 
War and, preliminary to systematic reinterpretation, to clear the ground by "exposing" 
certain non-Communist writings. Combining research with propaganda, the volume 
deals in particular with the memoirs of Guderian and Von Mannstein, as well as British 
and American collections based on analogous materials. It includes a more technical 
discussion of what used to be known as the Battle of Stalingrad and a worthless at- 
tack on Western “falsifications” of the diplomatic background of the war. It is a curious 
work, of primary interest for the changing politics of Soviet historiography rather than 
for its intrinsic content. 

Columbia University ALEXANDER DALLIN 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER: THE IMPACT OF THE CASABLANCA 
POLICY UPON WORLD WAR IL By Anne Armstrong. (New Brunswick, N. J.: 
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Rutgers University Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 304. $6.50.) When, at the conclusion of the 
Casablanca Conference, President Roosevelt announced to the press that "unconditional 
surrender" would henceforth be the Allied aim in the war, he raised issues on the 
Western, and especially the American, approach to World War II policy and strategy 
that even today sharply divide students of the period. This book represents an attempt to 
deal with some of the problems and to find some of the answers, or at least an approach 
to them. Its focus is the impact of the policy on Germany; the Japanese side is not 
treated. Among the specific questions the author poses are: did the demand lengthen 
and intensify the war, and did it doom the anti-Nazi resistance movement within Ger- 
many and thus prevent a solution of the problem of Central Europe suitable to Allied 
interests? Emphasizing that there are no absolute answers to such questions, the author 
preseñts an analysis rather than a detailed history of the policy. The result is a pro- 
vocative but somewhat uneven work. The analysis of Allied strategy and policy, and 
especially FDR's position, is oversimplified. While it eschews final answers, the weight 
of the argument tends to put it in the J. F. C. Fuller, B. H. Liddell Hart, Hanson Bald- 
win school of critics who have found the policy wanting. What is new is the fresh and 
more detailed attempt to get at the German reaction, especially the effect on the anti- 
Nazi movement, through unpublished sources and interviews. The author argues that 
the resistance movement, culminating in the July 1944 plot against Hitler, was sizable; 
that it had widespread roots in the army, civil service, church, trade-unions, and else- 
where; and that the uncompromising demand for unconditional surrender was "at least 
a factor" in the failure of the plot. The book will raise as many questions as it attempts 
to answer. Two questions in particular remain: Assuming Hitler had been overthrown 
in July 1944, would another German leader have been able to negotiate a compromise 
settlement? Did the unconditional surrender concept decisively affect the pattern of 
German surrenders on the fronts in the spring of 1945? The necessarily fragmentary 
nature of the German evidence leaves much of this work an exercise in speculation and 
logic. 

Department of the Army Maurice MATLOFF 


AMERICA IN BRITAIN'S PLACE: THE LEADERSHIP OF THE WEST AND 
ANGLO-AMERICAN UNITY. By Lionel Gelber. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1961. Pp. x, 356. $5.00.) Academic historians in the United States happily do not share 
fully the mistrust that many of their British counterparts display toward histories of 
very recent times. It is true that this mistrust is more obvious in the case of teaching 
than of research. Most university history syllabuses in Britain stop at 1939, as in 1939 
they stopped at 1914, and in 1914 at about 1868. But there is a distinct feeling among the 
more austere scholars that post-World War II history cannot really be written because 
there is not full access to materials and because the writer's bias must vitiate his judg- 
ment. (One reason for the first opinion is that British authorities and institutions are far 
slower to release their archives than is tbe case in the United States.) The results of this 
sentiment can be absurd because able historians are sometimes discouraged from ad- 
vancing beyond the point, some ten or twenty years ago, at which history becomes most 
immediately relevant to our affairs and can therefore, as it seems to many, teach us 
most. The loss that British historical scholarship may thus suffer is admirably illustrated 
by this book, which is an analysis of the present significance of the Anglo-American re- 
lationship in world affairs, studied in the light of the last fifty years of history. It has 
morals to draw, lessons to teach. Because Gelber is a master of his subject—he has been 
for nearly a quarter of a century the foremost authority on the rise of Anglo-American 
friendship between 1895 and 1914—these are lessons well worth learning. That this is 
so does not in any way sully the historical content of his work. His sources are, of 
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course, more limited than they will be forty years on, but he makes the best possible 
use of them. His treatment of the recent history of the United States and the Common- 
wealth in the general context of international affairs is both comprehensive and pene- 
trating. He writes in a rich, studied, and characteristic style, which often needs much 
thought for full understanding and which is sometimes remarkably reminiscent of 
Henry Adams. The general conclusions he draws are not obtrusively or forcibly imposed 
on his detailed narrative. As a result, the work is a most valuable piece of recent history, 
an admirable example of its kind. 

University College London H. C. ALLEN 
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FREEDOM IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. By Herbert J. Muller. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1961. Pp. xvii, 360. $7.50.) This book offers a conspectus of human 
history, with reference to the promotion or retardation of the principle of freedom, from 
Neolithic times to the fall of Constantinople. Only a central and persistent theme can 
give so varied a span coherence, and only a theme of continuing relevance and urgency 
can make the history meaningful to the ordinary reader. Mr. Muller's conception and 
execution are alike admirable, He does not manipulate history, as do Spengler and 
Toynbee, to fit a preconceived scheme, nor is his work a personal arraignment of or- 
ganized obscurantism, like Gibbon's. Because of his scale and focus Muller must neces- 
sarily exclude peripheral matter and sometimes state rather than demonstrate his points. 
Various segments of his subject have of course received extended and expert treatment 
by individual specialists, and his views of them are not novel; what is novel is his in- 
formed, judicious, and attractively presented conspectus of the whole, in which the parts 
are mutually illuminating. Though the audience the book envisages is nonspecialist, it 
must yet be knowledgeable, and some indication of particularly striking views or treat- 
ments, more specific than the listing of titles in the bibliography, might be helpful. The 
excellent quotations certainly deserve documentation. Muller uses his footnotes for 
personal comments or expansions, But despite its lack of learned apparatus Muller's 
book is more soundly based on historical fact than many essays of its kind; individual 
insights and judgments that may diverge from those commonly accepted therefore 
command respect. His treatments of Greeks, Hebrews, Romans, and Christians, of 
Plato, St. Paul, and St. Augustine are far from the traditional idealization, but also far 
from the blanket condemnation that has become almost as traditional, If there is a 
villain in the piece, it is man's propensity to "miracle, mystery, and authority." But this 
propensity, as Muller's book shows, has not always been irresistible and has often been 
overcome by the drive to freedom. The prophylactic is education, for which books like 
Muller's are an effective instrument. We look forward to the sequel he promises. 
Columbia University _ Moses Hapas 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ITALY FROM THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE TO THE BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Gino Luz- 
gatto. Translated from the Italian by Philp Jones. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1961. 
Pp. vii, 180. $5.00.) Professor Luzzatto's little book covers tightly and exactly later im- 
perial Roman Italy to roughly A.D. 1000 in four chapters and fifty pages; the eleventh 
to the twelfth century in two chapters and forty pages; urban economy in its prime in 
a fifty-page chapter; and the “waning” after A.D. 1350 in a final thirty-page chapter. For 
general reader or student use it is unparalleled; no other country's medieval economic 
history now has an equally good succinct coverage in English. The printed bibliography 
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is skimpy because full coverage by the author is elsewhere available and because in this 
book the effort was made to refer to things in English—a very restricted list in its very 
nature. Only in holding the inceptions of various advanced merchandising and financial 
practices to be earlier than Luzzatto ever allows, do I wish to change anything—to be 
more royalist than the king. Philip Jones's version is clear and direct. Bibliographers should 
notice that it is not an exact full translation of any one printed Italian book; those 
wishing to get at the fuller versions of Luzzatto's writing can use the following: Storia 
economica dell'Italia nel Medio Evo, the translation into Italian with expansion of the 
extensive bibliography of Alfred Doren's 1934 work, Wirtschaftsgeschichte Italiens im 
Mittelalter (1937); Storia economica d'Italia, Volume I, L'Antichità e il Medioevo 
(1949); and Breve storia economica d'Italia: Dalla caduta dell'Impero Romano al princt- 
pio del cinquecento (1958). 

University of Wisconsin Rosert L. REYNOLDS 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PAIDRIA. By Werner Jaeger. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. 154. $3.25.) The death of 
Werner Jaeger reminds us of the greatness, and decline, of nineteenth-century classical 
scholarship. Few remain to represent at once its comprehensiveness and creativity. 
Mommsen, Zeller, Rostovtzeff, and Jaeger, to name only a few, found in the classics values 
which most of us now seek elsewhere, if at all. We are apt to forget that truly humane 
ideas will come to us more often if we study the depths in the great minds of the past 
than if we gather new information about the details of life. The criterion now on our 
dissertation reports, "use of new material," has no relevance in studying Paul or Plato. 
If we would know the possibilities of the human spirit we will find them best where 
they were most developed and manifest. Jaeger's book, which I am so circuitously re- 
viewing, exemplifies fully this noble approach to scholarship. He says in his preface: 
"When I wrote my Paideia, I had intended from the*beginning that that work should 
include a special volume on the reception of the Greek paideia into the early Christian 
world. ... At my present age I can no longer be sure that I shall ever be in a position 
to treat the issue on that broad scale, and even though I have not given up hope of 
achieving that goal, now that I am sufficiently prepared to do so, I have decided to lay 
down certain main outlines in these lectures and to publish them as a kind of down 
payment on what I hope will be a larger whole.” We shall never have his larger book. 
We learn from the lectures that he would have argued that traces of the Greek writers 
appear even in the New Testament, but that the great conception of education of the 
Greek fathers, from Justin Martyr to the Cappadocians, was to fuse the Bible with Greek 
literature and philosophy; that this conception disappeared largely from the West after 
Augustine, but was the very meaning of humanism in the Italian Renaissance. If the 
book does not document this thesis, it does state it clearly and cogently. That is, Jaeger 
died, not like a spent old man, but like a young woman stricken in pregnancy. He 
would be pleased to have us in dedication of ourselves quote as his epitaph the sentence 
of Philo: “The scholar is dead, but scholarship goes on." 

Yale University Erwin GOODENOUGH 


SLOWIANSZCZYZNA WCZESNOSREDNIOWIECZNA: ZARYS KULTURY 
MATERIALNE] [Slavs in the Early Middle Ages: History of Material Culture]. By 
Witold Hensel. [Polish Academy of Sciences. Institute of Material Culture.] (2d ed.; 
Warsaw: State Scientific Publishing House. 1956. Pp. 493. Zt. 51.80.) Hensel, who holds 
the chair of Slavic archaeology at Warsaw University and is director of the Institute of 
History of Material Culture at the Polish Academy of Sciences, is the author of many - 
published works. The present book is a cultural history of eight hundred years of 
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Slavdom between the fifth and the thirteenth centuries. It relates to all the lands of 
East Central Europe where the Slavs lived during that period. Hensel anticipates that 
this study will eventually become part of a comprehensive history of Slavic culture in the 
Middle Ages. The first edition of the present work appeared in 1952; four years later it 
came out considerably augmented and enriched with footnotes. In the light of numerous 
recent archaeological discoveries relating to the life of the Slavs in the Middle Ages, the 
author sets forth details on the economy, industry, settlements and building construction, 
hygiene, clothing, transportation, trade, and arms. Hensel acknowledges that, apart from 
archaeological research and various scattered materials relating to the field, his work has 
benefited materially from the monumental and authoritative studies in early Slavic his- 
tory of Lubor Niederle, Slovanské starožitnosti (1904-1934), and Kazimierz Moszyhski’s 
Kultura ludowa Słowian (1929-1939). 

Washington, D. C. Janina W. Hoskins 


ADOMNAN’S LIFE OF COLUMBA. Edited with translation and notes by Alan 
Orr and Marjorie Ogilvie Anderson. (Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1961. 
Pp. xxiv, 590. 50s.) This definitive edition (a century after the last one) of the life of 
the sixth-century Irish missionary to Scotland and founder of the monastery of Iona, 
written by a seventh-century successor to the abbacy, is not a biography of the saint but 
rather a work of hagiographical edification, a loosely organized collection of miracles, 
prophecies, and angelic appearances closing with a conventionally pious death. These ex- 
hibitions of power, prescience, and holiness, and the evidence they give of sixth- and 
seventh-century beliefs and practices are made accessible in a carefully established and 
well-printed Latin text and a faithful yet readable translation. The materials are sur- 
veyed in the introduction for the facts they present on the author's purposes as well 
as on the events of Columba's life and on early Irish monasticism. The editors’ most 
scholarly devotion is given, however, to the Irish historical and linguistic background. 
They examine meticulousiy the annalistic and other evidence for the persons and events 
referred to in the Life. They analyze its author’s Latinization of proper names and 
other Old Irish words. The thoroughness of the scholarship in Irish legend and lan- 
guage is impressive, though the reader inexpert in this field would have welcomed 
broad summaries of events and of linguistic changes. These would have been no sub- 
stitute, however, for the careful study of Adomnan's forms. The editors! care is shown 
also in their interpretation of peculiarities of the script and especially of the accents and 
other signs. Their scholarly approach may well make a fresh edition unnecessary for 
another hundred years. 

Reed College R. F. ARBAGON 


THE LETTERS OF GERBERT WITH HIS PAPAL PRIVILEGES AS SYLVES 
TER II. Translated with an introduction by Harriet Pratt Lattin. [Records of Civiliza- 
tion, Sources and Studies Number 6o.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1961. 
Pp. x, 412. $7.50.) This volume contains the first complete translation into English of 
Gerbert's letters, following substantially the well-known edition by Havet in 1889 but 
with some additions, some departures from his order, and some corrections of his dates, 
and a translation of the thirty-one documents properly ascribable to Pope Sylvester II, 
for which texts exist. Each of these letters and acts 1s preceded by the editor's summary 
of its content, with the place and date of composition as far as these can be determined. 
À substantial introduction gives a brief, rather complicated but very useful biography 
of Gerbert, comments in detail upon the extant manuscripts and upon the previous 
editions of both letters and acts, discusses the significance of these letters and papal 
privileges for our understanding of the relatively obscure tenth century in Europe, and 
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gives pertinent information concerning the present translation. Two of the four ap- 
pendixes are lists respectively of the letters and acts of Sylvester II for which there are 
no extant texts and of the spurious privileges ascribed to him. There is a fairly exten- 
sive bibliographical list, without critical comment, of the works most frequently cited 
and of the books most valuable for an understanding of the documents translated. This 
is an extremely competent edition of the letters and acts of Gerbert, Pope Sylvester II. 
The editor may have somewhat overstated the importance of her material for a proper 
estimate of the tenth century, but much insight is certainly introduced into this period 
from many angles, including the political, the ecclesiastical, and the educational. I regret 
the omission of all reference to the "legend of Gerbert” and note the absence in the 
bibliography of the work on Gerbert by Allen, Graf, and Eichengrün, among others, ` 
and of Professor Lopez’ illuminating remarks on the tenth century (AHR, LVH 


[Oct. 1951], 1-21). 
Smith College SipNEY R. PACKARD 


TWELFIH-CENTURY EUROPE AND THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 
SOCIETY: PROCEEDINGS OF A SYMPOSIUM SPONSORED BY THE DIVISION 
OF HUMANITIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN AND THE WISCONSIN 
INSTITUTE FOR MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE STUDIES, NOVEMBER 
12-14, 1957. Edited by Marshall Clagett et al. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 
1961. Pp. xvi, 219. $5.00.) When Haskins wrote on the twelfth century as a period of ren- 
aissance, he based his theme principally on the history of learning. Here, the authors look 
at that century in studies that range from iconography and theology to political theory, 
economic developments, and Middle Eastern culture. Haskins would have admired the 
bold scope of this symposium, in which frequent tribute was paid him. Academics lead 
more isolated lives than is often realized, and one great value of a symposium is to 
encourage and stimulate scholars in a given field by bringing them together to share 
their experiences and to rediscover their relationships and common grounds of interest. 
It is rather more doubtful that the published results of such a meeting will increase 
general appreciation of the period concerned. Readers may have difficulty in getting 
these nine studies on the twelfth century into a common focus. The discussions at the 
symposium undoubtedly could accomplish this, in ways suggested by the excellent in- 
troduction of the editors. Three of the studies are outstanding; each deals with a major 
aspect of the period, and in ways that justify looking both at the twelfth century in 
itself and at its place in Western history. Strayer's essay on comparative developments 
in Western feudalism is required reading for any student of medieval institutions, spe- 
cialist or beginner; synthesis made with fresh insights here gives new form and sig- 
nificance even to familiar materials. Kantorowicz' essay stresses the relationships of the 
twelfth century to later developments through the effects of the revival of jurisprudence 
on political institutions and theory. It offers brilliant and provocative suggestions for 
students in many fields. Von Grunebaum on Islam is not easy reading, but he makes 
a valuable survey of main features in the complex Eastern culture that had such im- 
portant relations with Western society and that was facing a crisis of its own, Several 
of the other essays deal with more restricted topics. These will often interest specialists 
in the field concerned, but the general reader may find it harder to see their relation- 
ship to the theme suggested by the title of the book. Nevertheless, they illustrate the 
fact that any attack on a period involves and depends on “small-unit action” as well as 
strategic synthesis. 

Harvard University CHARLES H. TAYLOR 
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PODZIAŁY TERYTORIALNE POMORZA W XII-XIII WIEKU [Territorial 
Divisions of Pomerania in the 12th and 13th Centuries]. By Kazimierz Ślaski. [Society 
of Friends of Science. Department of History and Social Sciences, Historical Committee. 
Works. Volume XVIII, Part 4.] (Poznań: the Society. 1960. Pp. 327. Zł. 67.00.) This 
volume is intended to give Polish readers an insight into the historica! background of 
Pomerania during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a period in which the influences 
that eventually gave character to this area were actively at work. Owing to the fact 
that, until the end of World War II, western Pomerania had not come under the con- 
trol of any Polish government in modera times, relatively little research has been done 
by Polish historians. The present work consequently supplements the few noteworthy 
Polish studies that have dealt to any appreciable extent with the geographic history of 
Pomerania, in particular the work by Stanisław Arnold on the tribal territories that 
came under Polish administration during the reign of the Piast dynasty (Terytoria 
plemienne w ustroju administracyjnym Polski Piastowskiej (xi1-xn w.). In writing this 
book, Ślaski has drawn upon a number of works in German. Important among them, 
as he has acknowledged, has been the basic work by Fritz Curschmann, Die Landesein- 
teilung Pommerns im Mittelalter und die Verwaltungseinteilung der Neuzeit, which 
reconstructed the medieval territorial divisions of western Pomerania. In attempting to 
reconstruct the territorial divisions of Pomerania during two centuries of political, 
economic, and cultural change, Slaski has identified twenty-five provinces (Rasztelanic), 
as he deals separately with the political history and geography of each and traces their 
territorial subdivisions. This has been a difficult task in view of the fragmentary and 
confused sources on which the author has been compelled at times.to rely, but it may 
be said that the volume provides useful material for a future and more comprehensive 
geographic history of Poland. He submits a number of new concepts on the origin of 
territorial units in the areas inbabited by the western Slavs. This volume appears at a 
significant time because Poland is celebrating, through the years 1960-1966, the millen- 
nium of its existence as a state, As a feature of this celebration, extensive research in 
Polish medieval history is being encouraged, and archaeological work is being actively 
pursued. 


Washington, D. C. Janına W. Hoskins 


FEUDALISM AND LIBERTY: ARTICLES AND ADDRESSES OF SIDNEY 
PAINTER. Edited by Fred A. Cazel, Jr. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1961. Pp. x, 
313. $5.50.) The essays collected in this volume are excellent examples of the ideas and 
methods that made Sidney Painter one of the most influential American medievalists 
of his generation. His primary interest was in feudal institutions, but he was never 
satisfied with broad generalizations and theoretical descriptions, He wanted to know 
how feudal institutions worked in a specific time and place—hence his book on the 
English feudal barony and his articles on "English Castles in the Early Middle Ages" 
and "Castellans of the Plain of Poitou." He wanted to understand the men who made 
the institutions work—hence his books on William Marshall and Peter of Dreux and 
his article on the "Lords of Lusignan.” He realized that family connections were of 
great importance in determining the behavior of individual feudal lords—hence the 
careful genealogical studies such as those on “The Houses of Lusignan and Cháteller- 
ault" or "The House of Quency." At the same time, Painter believed that medieval 
history had relevance for our own day. In textbooks, in encyclopedia articles, and in 
public addresses he insisted on two ideas: first, that many elements of modern govern- 
ment derive from feudal institutions; second, that the restraints on government which 
guarantee our liberties have a feudal origin. He could not develop these ideas very fully 
in the brief speeches included in this book, but he stated them in clear and persuasive 
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language. Nonspecialists may find these addresses the most interesting part of this 


memorial volume. 
Princeton University J. R. STRAYER 


THE NORTHERNERS: A STUDY IN THE REIGN OF KING JOHN. By J. C. 
Holt. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 272. $6.75.) Contemporary 
writers during the last years of the reign of King John distinguished one group of rebel 
barons in particular whom they entitled the Northerners. This new study retraces the 
political processes leading up to the issuing of Magna Carta by focusing special attention 
on these rebel barons of the north. The documents have been exhausted in order to 
trace the course of events from 1212 to 1216 and to discern the political, administrative, 
financial, and legal factors that led to the great revolt of 1215. Some of Holt’s general 
conclusions concerning the reign of King John will produce no great surprise. In many 
respects he works within the broad outlines of Sidney Painter although he disagrees in 
matters of detail. King John is still pictured as a capable and efficient administrator 
who advanced the program of Angevin autocracy but who succeeded in antagonizing 
his barons through his personal ruthlessness and disagreeableness. With Sir Maurice 
Powicke the author also attributes special importance to the loss of Normandy because 
it resulted in drawing the King's unwelcomed attention back to England. The great 
value of Holt's work lies in the initial! part where he devotes painstaking analysis to the 
political and social structure of the northern rebels who might be characterized as the 
first of the English political parties. Unlike Powicke and Painter, he minimizes family 
ties, and tenurial bonds chiefly explain the loyalties of the knights and gentry. The two 
important common factors that produced the Northerners, according to the author, were 
geographical proximity and a common oppression by the King. In attempting to extend 
the effectiveness of royal government into the northern counties particularly by means 
of forest administration and financial dealings with the barons, John himself created a 
party of rebel Northerners. Again these conclusions are not unusual, but Holt has in- 
creased our knowledge of the subject with a remarkable richness of detail. 

Johns Hopkins University Joun W. BALDWIN 


OBRAZOVANIE LITOVSKOGO GOSUDARSTVA [The Rise of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania]. By V. T. Pashuto. (Moscow: Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
Press for the Institute of History, Academy of Sciences. 1959. Pp. 530. 2 rubles, 43 ko- 
pecks.) Amalgamation of the territories of the individual Lithuanian princes into a rela- 
tively unified Lithuanian state in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries has long mer- 
ited more investigation than it has received. As far as I know, Pashuto's book is the first 
major work to appear since the studies published over half a century ago by the Russian 
historian M. K. Liubavskii. The few authors who have given peripheral consideration 
to the process of formation of the Lithuanian state have almost all noted the lack of 
ready information on this subject Pashuto, a Soviet historian, has published during 
the past decade several books and many articles on medieval western Russia and its 
borderlands. He has now produced a study of the rise of Lithuania from the eleventh 
century to the end of Gedimin's rule in 1341. T'he volume is based not only on mono- 
graphic and documentary materials, but also incorporates archaeological findings of 
recent decades. The study deserves attention, though, not unexpectedly, it is written 
within a broad framework of Marxist and pro-Russian interpretation. Pashuto attributes 
the establishment of a Lithuanian state to long-operative economic and social forces 
and not to the chance role played by a great leader, Mindovg. He also indicates the 
importance of military and diplomatic developments among the powers bordering on 
Lithuanian territory. The historical analysis, which occupies about one-third of the 
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book, is preceded by two essays, one on sources and the other on historiography. The 
volume is completed by documentary addenda and a thirty-five-page bibliography of 
Western European and Russian sources and studies bearing on this period of Lithuanian 
development. 

Hollins College WALTER S. HANCHETT 


ERFORSCHUNG DES MITTELALTERS: AUSGEWÄHLTE ABHANDLUN- 
GEN UND AUFSÄTZE. Volumes III and IV. By Paul Lehmann. (Stuttgart: Anton 
Hiersemann. 1960; 1961. Pp. 309; 412. DM 54; DM 78.) In 1959 Paul Lehmann pub- 
lished two volumes of twenty-four articles concerned with medieval literature, textual 
criticism, and paleography, fields in which he excelled and in which he has become the 
doyen. Now he has brought out two more volumes comprising thirty-seven essays on 
subjects of the same genre, all characterized by the erudition and meticulousness that 
have been the trademark of Lehmann since his first work began to appear early in this 
century. These four volumes, to be followed by yet a fifth, not only conveniently 
assemble his principal studies, but also underscore his influential role as a teacher. 
Following in the tradition of the famous masters of the Middle Ages, Lehmann pays 
tribute to his greaf teacher Ludwig Traube and dedicates one of the volumes to his 
distinguished students, Anton Mayer, Bernhard Bischoff, and Suso H. Brechter. Within 
the compass of a short review one cannot fully describe or evaluate thirty-seven essays. 
Like those in the first two volumes, they concentrate upon the transmission of manu- 
scripts and upon the libraries of such monasteries as Amorbach, Reichenau, Lorsch, 
St-Gall, and Fulda. Essentially these are studies for the philologists and literary special- 
ists, especially the articles on the role of German monasteries in the transmission of 
antique learning, on the value and authenticity of a hitherto dubious writing of Bede, 
and on a twelfth-century collection of Latin poetry. Lehmann's wide interests run from 
a study of the use of enim and autem in medieval Latin to Johannes Troster, fifteenth- 
century German humanist and benefactor of Bavarian libraries, from a miracle book of 
the Cistercian Order to Latin philologists of the seventeenth century. One of the most 
valuable studies is that on the development of numbering leaves, pages, columns, and 
lines of medieval manuscripts. Contrary to the prevailing opinion that such numbering 
was not practiced until the fourteenth century, Lehmann shows that already in the 
thirteenth century manuscripts were consecutively numbered by pages rather than by 
folios and that exact references were made to columns and lines. These volumes offer 
little to the historian not interested in the above subjects. Even when Lehmann dis- 
cusses the Benedictine Order and the transmission of the Latin classics in the Middle 
Ages or when he talks about the literary forms and intellectual movements of the 
twelfth century, he does not write intellectual bistory; he simply describes what classical 
manuscripts were copied and transmitted, what Latin and vernacular literature was 
composed, and what masters were teaching. The value of these volumes lies in the vast 
amount of material well sorted and catalogued. 

University of California, Berkeley Bryce Lyon 


Modern 


UNITED KINGDOM AND IRELAND 


ST. THOMAS MORE: A PRELIMINARY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HIS WORKS 
AND OF MOREANA TO THE YEAR 1750. Compiled by R. W. Gibson. With a 
Bibliography of Utopiana compiled by R. W. Gibson and J. Max Patrick. (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. 1961. Pp. xx, 499. $12.50.) This is a most useful, accurate, 
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and wellarranged reference work. The printing is an appropriate tribute to fine 
scholarship: the pages are uncluttered, the type is attractive, and the reproductions are 
clear. Librarians will find the book indispensable, as will many historians and students 
of literature. It is the most comprehensive bibliography yet published of More's works 
and of Moreana to the year 1750. The first six sections of the book provide full bibli- 
ographical descriptions of More's works and of the important lives of More, Latin, 
English, French, Spanish, German, and Dutch editions and translations are listed, with 
up-to-date information on the location of copies in European, British, Canadian, and 
American libraries. The last five sections of the bibliography are arranged as follows: 
letters to and from More; Moreana, or a collection of allusions to More and to his writ- 
ings; utopiana, or a bibliography of utopias, dystopias, and related works, with a 
valuable introduction defining these terms; a list of fictitious utopian addresses; and, 
finally, a list of the portraits of More that appear in works described elsewhere in the 
book. The references gathered under the headings of “Moreana” and “Utopiana” are 
exceptionally full and will facilitate the work of scholars who want to investigate More’s 
influence or trace the history of his reputation. The omission of John Aubrey’s “Brief 
Life” of More may seem surprising, but omissions (more or less surprising to others) 
are inevitable in any preliminary bibliography. Mr, R. W. Gibson and Professor J. Max 
Patrick have skillfully performed an important task of scholarship. A more nearly 
definitive bibliography will be issued, maybe ten years hence, after the Yale University 
edition of the works of St. Thomas More is completed in fourteen volumes, 

Reed College F. Smara Fussner 


ESSAYS IN THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF TUDOR AND 
STUART ENGLAND, IN HONOUR OF R. H. TAWNEY. Edited by F. J. Fisher. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 1961. Pp. 235. $5.50.) Festschrifte are seldom 
sufficiently interesting to be much of a compliment to the scholar who inspires them. 
Fortunately, in these essays, a first-rate scholar, a great teacher, and a noble man is 
appropriately honored. Not that any single essay in this volume will ever be as impor- 
tant as Tawney’s lecture on Harrington: they are slight. Not that any of the authors is 
a stylist to compare with Tawney: he would never write that “it would be ludicrous to 
dismiss the works of Shakespeare as products of the mis-allocation of economic re- 
sources.” But the essays demonstrate why the years from 1540 to 1640 continue to be 
Tawney’s century: not, as Trevor-Roper rudely charged, because Tawney’s interpreta- 
tions have become an unchallenged orthodoxy, but because Tawney has suggested the 
questions that the twentieth century finds it profitable to ask of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. These essays all ask Tawney’s questions. (Curiously, there is little 
here on the big question of the rise or decline of the gentry.) F. J. Fisher's general and 
somewhat pedestrian essay on “Tawney's Century" shows how much recent work in 
economic history and the history of social thought has been inspired by Tawney. 
Christopher Hill, in a wide-ranging essay on “Protestantism and Capitalism," examines 
some of the unresolved issues "by developing hints given by Professor Tawney himself.” 
Maurice Beresford discusses "Habitation versus Improvement" and indicates that gov- 
ernment came to accept enclosures by agreement when it understood that they did not 
necessarily or usually result in unemployment and a shortage of food. The slightest of . 
the essays, by Joan Thirsk, suggests that the economic historian may be able to show 
that "the location of handicraft industries is not altogether haphazard, but is associated 
with certain types of farming community and certain kinds of social organization," an 
important causal link in the story of the rise of modern economic society. Lawrence 
Stone's account of the finances of tbe first Earl of Salisbury, his sources of income, 
investments, real estate operations, and princely building, is first-rate history—social, 
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econömic, cultural, political, moral, all together—and makes the reader impatient to see 
his promised full-scale study of Tudor and Stuart aristocracy. In “England and the 
Mediterranean,” Ralph Davis neatly illustrates the growth of English wealth: Tudor 
England sent raw materials to Italy and imported Italian manufactures, but by 
1750 the roles were reversed. Robert Ashton's "Charles I and the City," an interesting 
by-product of his recent book on The Crown and the Money Market (1960) argues 
strongly for a quasi-economic interpretation of the Civil Wars in opposition to the 
modern fashion for ghostly explanations. G. E. Aylmer's "Officers of the Exchequer," 
again a by-product of his excellent book The King's Servants (1961), gives a fascinating 
glimpse of the people in that office, although some of the descriptions in technical 
language will baffle the nonspecialist. D. H. Pennington's essay describing the com- 
mittee appointed in 1643 to supervise “The Accounts of the Kingdom" is a model of 
administrative history, inviting us to remember that bureaucracy has its own reasons 
and that these play a part in history. Finally, D. C. Coleman's essay on Sir John Banks, 
the Restoration financier, interesting in itself, leads the reader to hope for the early 
publication of the promised biography of Banks. But here again, the technical descrip- 
tions of financial transactions are occasionally too much for the nonspecialist. I recam- 
mend a model to Mr. Coleman: R. H. Tawney, Business and Politics in the Reign of 
James I. But altogether, these essays demonstrate that Tawney's humanized economic 
history is still flourishing. Several of the authors have a go at the "Protestant ethic" and 
the "spirit of capitalism" as if these concepts were ideological quirks of the Master. But 
what they really say, it seems to me, is only what Tawney long ago said about Weber. 
The "Tawney thesis" stands firm. 

Rutgers University RICHARD SCHLATTER 


TUDOR SECRETARY: SIR WILLIAM PETRE AT COURT AND HOME. By 
F. G. Emmison. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1961. Pp. xx, 364. $8.50.) 
F. G. Emmison has produced a portrait of Sir William Petre, principal secretary to four 
Tudor monarchs, in the Van Eyck tradition: detailed, loving, meticulous, and perfect 
to the last particular, yet strangely lacking in warmth and vitality. If Sir William has 
eluded his biographer, the responsibility, in large measure, rests with the subject, for 
the reticent and unassuming ways of this Tudor bureaucrat have conspired to frustrate 
those who would penetrate behind the pleasant public profile which he so scrupulously 
maintained. Yet the very qualities that have transformed Sir William into an elusive 
pimpernal are the same that have made him so interesting to historians. His is the 
perfect Tudor success story where efficiency, honesty, and an acute sense of self-preserva- 
tion produced lasting results—the founding of a landed family. The price of success 
was a union of acquiescence and hard work, and William Petre succeeded because his 
ambitions were modest, his efficiency and intelligence considerable, and his industry 
monumental, He was a follower, not a leader, the faithful bureaucrat whose considered 
opinions may have modified, but never determined state policy. Sir William’s life is 
unique as well as edifying because he left to posterity the material for an extensive 
economic profile, and almost despite his biographer a wonderfully intimate image of 
Petre emerges from the desiderata of invoices, audit rolls, and estate and household 
accounts. As one might expect, the record reveals a kind master, an astute steward, and 
an able administrator whose file clerk mind and passion for details help to explain why, 
in his public life, Sir William was always the senior official and never the crown’s alter 
rex. It is on the level of the economic man that the story is most rewarding. He who 
would search, however, for the secret of Petre’s character in Emmison’s biography must 
dig for himself. Such informative tidbits as that Sir William diced and bowled, yet 
strictly enforced on his own estates the laws against such wasteful pastimes is relegated 
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to a footnote. The episode is revealing since it points not to hypocrisy but to a simple 
faith in the organic and ordered nature of society and in the double standard between 
those who are born to lead and those who are destined to toil. Even more fascinating is 
the evidence that Petre never received monetary bribes. It is sometimes said that every 
man in Tudor England had his price, but evidently Sir William, unless he was even 
more adept at accounts than the records indicate, was not for hire. Emmison may not be 
a Boswell, but he is certainly a fine scholar who has written a book of great value. Sir 
William Petre may not have been a statesman of the first order, but he was an honest 
bureaucrat whose loyalty and industry made him indispensable to four monarchs and 
whose meticulous accounts have made him equally valuable to modern historians. 
Northwestern. University Lacey BALDWIN SMITH 


A TUDOR TRAGEDY: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CATHERINE HOWARD. 
By Lacey Baldwin Smith. (New York: Pantheon Books. 1961. Pp. 222. $4.50.) In this 
skillful and absorbing account of the life and times of Henry VIII's fifth wife, Professor 
Smith has combined solid scholarship and stylistic charm in a manner reminiscent of 
Garrett Mattingly. “And times” should be stressed because Catherine Howard was not 
important in herself and might have vanished without trace if she had not caught the 
eye of her aging but still enthusiastic sovereign. It was her family that was important, 
and Smith rightly makes the Howard dynasty the protagonist of his story. The Howard 
males were politicians rather than statesmen, occasionally good soldiers, but off the 
battlefield, inveterate intriguers, whose crookedness frequently led them to the scaffold; 
the Howard women were, too often, like Catherine, appetizing, featherheaded, and 
corrupt. The women were expected to contribute to the family greatness by marrying 
well; to that end Catherine was reared in the vast household of her stepgrandmother, 
the dowager Duchess, a ménage that Smith compares to a boarding school. In one 
respect it was different: Catherine acquired rather more firsthand knowledge of men 
than any modern headmistress would permit, not that the Duchess knew of all the 
goings on in the dormitory on the upper floor. At the age of eighteen Catherine 
emerged; her family got her an appointment at court; seven months later she was 
Henry's wife; twenty more, and she was dead. In recounting this story Smith tells us 
also about the King—Pollard's rather than Elton's—the capital, and the court, with 
its surface glitter and its vicious undercurrents. None of these things are treated in 
depth—this is a short book—but they are treated accurately. The only slip I noticed is 
a misstatement of the statute of 1542: henceforth the King's wife did not have to be a 
virgin when he married her, as Smith says, but merely chaste (Catherine Parr was a 
widow). This is an informative and delightful book. 

University of Illinois MAURICE Les, Jr. 


ELIZABETH I AND THE RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT OF 1559. By Carl S. 
Meyer. (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House. 1960. Pp. viii, 182. $4.95.) Since 1950 
when Sir John Neale taught us that Elizabeth I’s first Parliament was infested with 
Puritans bent on pressing her toward a more “godly religion,” a reappraisal of the 
Elizabethan religious settlement has been wanting. Dr. Meyer’s work represents a first 
step toward filling this need. Introductory both in character and sources, however, the 
book leaves many questions unanswered. Its nine chapters range evenly over the settle- 
ment. The first and the last, on the Queen and on the Thirty-Nine Articles, emphasize 
the Lutheran character of Anglicanism. The two on the establishment supplement 
Neale’s work; the last four deal with its effect upon clergy, laity, Catholics, and Puritans. 
Meyer is clearly at his best when dealing with liturgy and people. The text is marred; 
however, by a consistent use of the term “Genevans” when referring to the Marian 
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exiles. As fewer than one-fourth of them ever saw Geneva during 1553-1558 (Anthony 
Cooke, whom Meyer sees as parliamentary leader of the “Genevan way” did not), this 
phrase perpetuates a myth that should be discarded. Meyer does see the origins of Puri- 
tanism in the 1559 Westminster Dispute, when the Protestants urged preaching in 
"vulgar tongues" and the right of "every particular church" to alter religious services. 
Eight of these "Protestants or Puritans" became Elizabethan bishops. The author errs 
on some of their consecration dates, Guest becoming a bishop on March 24, 1560, not 
January 21, along with “Will Barkley" (Gilbert Berkeley) and “John [sc] Bentham” 
(Thomas Bentham). Parkhurst and Best were consecrated on March 2, 1561, not in 1560. 
Fourteen rather than twelve of the early bishops were continental exiles. The preface sug- 
gests a heavy concentration on "theological problems.” Yet Meyer is content to write un- 
convincingly about “Melanchthonian” influences on Elizabeth and Archbishop Parker. 
Nowhere in the book does one sense the subtle theological complexity of this period. 
Elizabethan Protestantism was a healthy crossbreed of Zwingli, Bucer, and Calvin, with 
a slight Lutheran foliage at the top. Meyer would do us a service if in the future he 
planted the Lutheran flower a bit deeper. 

Folger Shahespeare Library l A, J. CARLSON 


SOMERSET 1625-1640: A COUNTY'S GOVERNMENT DURING THE “PER- 
SONAL RULE.” By Thomas Garden Barnes. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1961. Pp. xiii, 369. $7.50.) Mr. Thomas Garden Barnes describes in this book, 
which is a model of clear presentation, the government of one English county, Somer- 
set, during the personal rule of King Charles I. The detailed picture illuminates a larger 
theme, for the opposition which brought the King's rule to an end came ultimately 
from the men in whose hands local government lay. The formidable opposition that 
faced the King when the Long Parliament met in 1640 was made up to a great extent 
of those very gentry on whom he had depended, as justices of the peace and sheriffs, to 
implement his policies. This thorough and well-documented study shows how this 
dangerous situation developed. The King's orders were not only unpopular, but there 
were also far too many of them. After the attempt to implement the Poor Law more 
fully came the imposition of ship money and finally the levying of troops for war on 
Scotland. The persistent multiplication of demands by the crown laid too heavy a 
burden on the justices, sheriffs and deputy lieutenants in the counties. Besides, the 
more conscientiously they carried out their duties the more they earned the dislike of 
their neighbors. Even the most loyal were beginning to crack by 1640. More significant 
still, the younger generation of landowners, seeing nothing but expense, overwork, and 
unpopularity in offices of local responsibility, could not be persuaded to come forward 
to take them. In Somerset, leadership was divided between about twenty-five families: 
of substantial gentry. Apart from two lawless regions, the Mendip mines and the - 
waterlogged area of Sedgemoor, it was a reasonably well-governed county, very suitable 
for such a study as Barnes has undertaken. Making allowances for the particular work- 
ings of local antagonisms and interests, the general pattern of cumulative critical re- 
sentment of the royal government among the gentry could be paralleled in most Eng- 
lish counties. This careful and deeply interesting single study therefore casts a steady 
and searching beam of light on the collapse of the King's government and the causes 
of the English Civil War. 

London, England C. V. WEDGwooD 


ACTS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL OF ENGLAND, 1629 MAY-1630 MAY. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 
1960. Pp. viii, 473. $19.30.) American scholars profit greatly as each succeeding volume 
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of Acts of the Privy Council is published. The archivists of the Public Record Office 
continue in their productive labor with two useful innovations, a table giving the dates 
of the Privy Council meetings and a list of councilors present. This particular volume 
covers a critical thirteen-month period during which the Privy Council met ninety-nine 
times and was confronted by a succession of problems. Military matters occupy con- 
siderable space, ranging from arrears of pay and pensions to providing volunteers for 
the king of Sweden to use against Catholic Europe, and food and supply for the United 
Provinces. The most important entries testify to depression in the East Anglia cloth 
industry and the government's untiring but unsuccessful effort to provide some relief 
and readjustment. Serious disorders in Essex, Leeds, York, and London were examined 
by the Council. Some inhabitants of Lincolnshire rioted, hoping to block the drainage 
projects of Vermuyden. 'The Council summoned over two hundred persons to, appear 
before the board and continually sent instructions to local officials. This volume indi- 
cates the broad nature of the problems that confronted the government of Charles I 
and reveals the most serious failure of the personal reign: policy followed as reaction 
to political or economic difficulties and largely a matter of improvisation. 

University of Richmond Joun R. RILLING 


CALENDAR OF TREASURY BOOKS, JANUARY-DECEMBER 1711, PRE- 
SERVED IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. Volume XXV, Part 2, TREASURY 
MINUTES, WARRANTS, ETC, WITH INDEX, Prepared by William 4. Shaw. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 
1961. Pp. 843. $26.95.) Part Two of Volume XXV of the Calendar oj Treasury Books com- 
pletes the calendaring of Treasury records for the year 1711. It covers minutes, war- 
rants, orders, out-letters, and a register of papers read at the Treasury. Part One, consisting 
largely of accounts, appeared in 1952. The Calendar of Treasury Papers, in-letters, pre- 
pared by Joseph Redington, was published more than seventy years ago. The present 
volume sustains the’late Dr. Shaw's reputation for full and meticulous editing. Members 
of the staff of the Public Record Office have provided an excellent index. The calendar, 
therefore, is more than a guide to original records. From it one can obtain information 
about the great events of 1711: the rise of Harley to the position of Lord High Treas- 
urer, the disastrous Canadian expedition, the chartering of the South Sea Company, for 
example, and, of course, the development of Treasury. organization and procedures. 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania Dora Maz CLARK 


THE CHURCHILLS: FROM THE DEATH OF MARLBOROUGH TO THE 
PRESENT. By A. L. Rowse. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1958. Pp. xiii, 430. 
$7.50.) In 1956 appeared The Early Churchills: An English Family in which Rowse 
told the history of this West Country family, of yeoman-farmer origins, up to the 
death of the Duke of Marlborough, the first great Churchill. This volume carries on 
the history from Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and her grandsons, through Sir 
Winston Churchill's tremendous years. The two volumes should be regarded and read 
as one, for only thus can be seen the mystery that fascinated Rowse. Why is it that this 
one family, within a period of only three hundred years, should have produced two 
men to whom England, at critical times in its history, owed so much? Other houses 
in England, notably the Cecils, can boast a succession of distinguished servants of the 
crown, but no other has two such names as these in its roster. What was there in the 
stock of the Churchills, or hidden in the family history, that might explain this striking 
and unrivaled family achievement? Both Rowse and his readers know that there is no 
answer to such a question. With full awareness of the loftiness of the characters with 
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whom he deals, he has made as honest an attempt as any living writer could. He sees 
the aesthetic Spencer strain, which came into the family in the 1730's, as more dominat- 
ing than the Churchill until the advent of Sir Winston Churchill himself. Someday some 
historian trained in psychology may try to analyze, according to some already prepared 
chart of greatness, those traits of character which members of the family exhibited 
during their lives, in varying degrees of emphasis, and may come up with what might 
seem to be a more scientific answer. But even then readers will return to these two 
volumes for the sympathy, the judgments, and, above all, the incomparable charm of 
style that they possess. Rowse has been given access to the family correspondence at 
Blenheim, and though these centuries are not those which he most loves, he has gone 
through the standard published collections of source materials. He has treated with 
conscientious care each member of the family. There is enough detail to satisfy all but 
the specialist, with quotations from personal letters and from account books. All the 
Spencer-Churchills, enjoying the wealth and place that the dukedom brought them, 
reflected the characteristics of the age in which they lived, In the extravagant Regency 
days none gambled more gaily nor collected books and pictures more assiduously than 
they, and in the Victorian era the seventh duke was as pious and moralistic as his fel- 
lows. And always the weight of Blenheim lay upon this family; Rowse appreciates what 
the responsibility for this great house and estate has meant to its owners. A third of 
the book is devoted to the life and career of the greatest of the Churchills. 
Newberry Library STANLEY PARGELLIS 


THE LIFE OF HENRY BROUGHAM TO 183o. By Chester W. New. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 458. $8.00.) "This first of a projected two-volume 
biography which Professor New did not live to finish is the product of many years’ 
research by a Canadian historian who came to the study of early nineteenth-century 
Whiggism through his interest in the Anglo-Canadian statesman, John Lambton, first 
Earl of Durham. New finds his way through Whig society and politics with an easy 
familiarity. Being the first scholar to make large use of the Brougham MSS. in Uni- 
versity College London, he has unearthed much that was not previously known. It is 
a great pity indeed that death cut his work short, although it did not prevent the com- 
pletion of his researches and the gathering of his materials which (according to his 
publisher) will be used by another scholar to bring the work to an end. New's avowed 
intention was to remind us that his hero was no mere politician, but a great humani- 
tarian reformer, This he has done admirably. Nowhere else is such a detailed story told 
of Brougham, early associate of the Clapham sect, colleague of Buxton and Macaulay in 
the final struggle for emancipation of the slaves, champion of popular education, pro- 
moter of Mechanics! Institutes, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
London University, and reformer of the law. The reader may well conclude, however, 
that in correcting the conventional picture of Brougham, the author has still missed 
something of value. His omissions may in part be the result of faulty presentation. There 
is some unnecessary repetition, too much use of speeches, and too many source refer- 
ences in the text. The result is that one important theme in Brougham’s public career— 
that of Brougham the organizer of the new age of public opinion and the schoolmaster 
of aristocratic Whiggism—does not emerge with sufficient clarity; New might have 
learned more from Walter Bagehot than it seems he has done. Brougham the man also 
remains something of a shadowy figure. Though some of his misdemeanors are frankly 
admitted, he is rescued from some of the worst charges leveled against him. New is 
not the sort of innocent biographer, still common enough, who tells a tale of unblem- 
ished virtue. But this 1s as far as he goes. Brougham was not mad, the author assures us, 
only strange and eccentric. More systematic exploration of Brougham's eccentric person- 
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ality would have enhanced the value of this work. Still it is a valuable book to which 
we shall refer with profit for a long time. 
Johns Hopkins University Davın SPRING 


FATHERS OF THE VICTORIANS: THE AGE OF WILBERFORCE. By Ford K. 
Brown. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1961. Pp. 568. $9.50.) Brown's book 
has glaring weaknesses. It is haphazardly organized, it is filled with irrelevancies and 
repetitious material, and it.is at least twice as long as it should be. Its treatment of 
William Wilberforce and his fellow evangelicals is excessively sympathetic, almost to the 
point of idolatry. Nor does the author make any serious attempt to understand or ex- 
plain why Wilberforce and his followers were so hated and ridiculed by their enemies. 
Brown accepts as true his hero’s hostile view of his age, and so the result is a frequently 
questionable portrait of late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century England. Neverthe- 
less, the book will be helpful to scholars in the field of modern British history because 
it quotes so many substantial passages from a large body of rare printed materials that 
it is virtually a source book, and it reproduces some invaluable lists of names of indi- 
viduals and organizations, many of them long and unjustly forgotten, which were con- 
temporary with Wilberforce's evangelicalism. 

Columbia University HERMAN AUSUBEL 


BRITAIN’S IMPERIAL ROLE IN THE RED SEA AREA, 1800-1878. By Thomas 
E. Marston. (Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String Press. 1961. Pp. xiii, 550. $10.00.) The out- 
growth of a doctoral dissertation written before World War II under the direction of 
William L. Langer at Harvard, this lengthy monograph is one of a series of foreign 
area studies now being published under the auspices of Yale University. The area con- 
cerned is "the Hadramaut, the Yemen, the Asir country in Arabia, the Somali coast 
north of Cape Guardafui, the Dankali country, the territory around Annesley Bay 
(Massawa), and Abyssinia. . . ." The period covered is a significant one. In 1799 British 
naval and military units made their first appearance in the Red Sea area. By 1878 the 
opening of the Suez Canal had attracted the attention of other imperialist powers to 
that region, and Britain had to realize that it was no longer possible to maintain its 
exclusive dominance there. Though obviously the product of painstaking research, this 
book is rather uneven in quality. The first half, essentially Marston's original disserta- 
tion, follows the India Office and Foreign Office records unduly closely and suffers from 
loose organization and infelicitous writing. The chapters added later are considerably 
superior: they are based on a richer variety of sources, the material is better digested, 
and the writing is much more coherent. There are numerous typographical errors. The 
two end maps, which are identical, are scarcely adequate for a study of this type, and 
the spelling of place names on the maps does not always conform to the text. Occasional 
inconsistencies are also evident (for example, the absolute power of the Imam of San'a), 
and there are a few minor factual errors (like the date of the Battle of Adowa). This 
volume, therefore, represents an opportunity manqué. Marston offers much new infor- 
mation about a long-isolated and neglected area and about nineteenth-century British 
imperialist policy. Inadequate revision and careless editing, however, considerably 
diminish the value of his achievement. 
Rutgers University Syoney H. ZEBEL 


THE FRIENDLY SOCIETIES IN ENGLAND, 1815-1875. By P. H. J. H. Gosden. 
(New York: Barnes and Noble. 1961. Pp. x, 262. $6.50.) It seems a little odd, given the 
interest of twentieth-century historians in the British working-class movement, that this 
book was not written years ago. Most mid-Victorians thought of friendly societies as the 
most admirable and constructive of working-class organizations. By 1875 the societies 
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had about four million members, the two greatest of the affiliated orders, the Man- 
chester Unity of Odd Fellows and the Ancient Order of Foresters, together accounting 
for nearly a million, and they had already been the subject of nineteen regulatory acts 
and of inquiry by five parliamentary committees and one royal commission. To the 
Victorians the friendly society, in which systematic mutual assistance was nicely blended 
with the attractions of the workingman's club and the mythologies and mysteries of 
the lodge, was a mechanism by which the working classes would attain independence 
and self-respect, all without the degrading assistance of the state. Mr. Gosden's thorough 
and judicious study—the first of consequence since Baernreither's English Associations 
of Working Men, which seventy-five years ago echoed the Victorian hymn to self-help— 
sees the complex network of friendly societies as the attempt of workingmen to cope 
with the hazards of life in a raw industrial society. Their development roughly paral- 
leled that of trade-unions, from local trade clubs to the great affiliated orders. This 
amalgamating trend was the dominant feature of friendly society history, but there 
were still local and county societies, certain specialized bodies, such as the burial socie- 
ties, and the more impersonal centralized insurance societies, such as the Hearts of Oak. 
One of Gosden's more illuminating sections has to do with the problem of financial 
stability. Although, whenever a society collapsed, the air was full of charges of dishon- 
esty, the main factor was "usually the simple one of too much benefit for too little 
contribution." The painful experience of some of the societies both underlined the need 
for reliable actuarial tables and provided data on which these could be based. 
Harvard University DaviD OWEN 


THE VICTORIANS. By Str Charles Petrie. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 1961. Pp. 270. $6.75.) British nineteenth-century social development has 
undergone so much general analysis that one can hardly expect any profound revelations 
from a scholar who has not devoted a diligent life to it But Sir Charles Petrie has 
contrived to illuminate some aspects from an oblique angle and to make some shrewd 
points. He arouses exasperation and approval simultaneously. He makes no attempt to 
cover the whole subject nor even to confine himself to what is relevant. He finds room 
to trace Christmas trees from the mid-eighteenth century and wines from the Middle 
Ages and to relate amusing anecdotes that will leave many readers’ gravity unruffled. 
In the main, except for his discussion of women (which is fairly comprehensive, dealing 
with governesses, dressmakers, and women in industry as well as those of higher rank), 
he restricts his attention to the upper classes. The industrial working classes generally 
get little notice. The use of tobacco is treated solely as a concern of royalty, the upper 
classes, and London club life. Ireland has a chapter devoted largely to the land and 
nationalist problems, religion receiving little attention, but the story of Scotland, which 
has another chapter, is dealt with almost entirely in terms of the troubles experienced 
by Scottish Presbyterianism. The rest of the chapter on Scotland takes the form of a 
three-page attack on Macaulay and a few letters about Balmoral. In short, the emphasis 
is uneven, perhaps wisely so. If the chapter on “leisure” seems full of trivia and irrele- 
vancies, not without some logical fallacies, at least public hangings have their place as 
an early Victorian spectator sport. Cricket and a little horse racing are the only other 
outdoor sports discussed for this great age of shooting and fox hunting. Contrary to 
ample evidence, Petrie declares that Prince Albert took “no interest in sport”; he repeats, 
without endorsing, rumors of the Prince Consort’s treason; at the same time he does 
full justice to Albert’s sincerity and constructive work. His best chapter, that on Liver- 
pool, brings out the problems of an expanding seaport. On the whole, the book may be 
described as chatty but useful, 
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THE CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY, 1869-1913: ITS IDEAS AND 
WORK. By Charles Loch Mowat. (London: Methuen and Company. 1961. Pp. xii, 188. 
255.) The London Charity Organisation Society was the embodiment of an outspoken 
social philosophy which, though no longer dominant in public policy, is still implicit 
- in the thinking of millions. It was at once a local charitable society, a national promo- 
tional organization, and the nucleus of a world-wide missionary effort. It was the foun- 
tainhead of a stream of literature and personal interpretation which nurtured similar 
societies, notably in the United States. It was at odds with Sidney and Beatrice Webb in 
a prolonged controversy over the Poor Law. At the center of its activities from 1875 
to 1913 was its secretary, C. S. Loch, widely regarded as the foremost authority in the 
world on charity. Professor Mowat, Loch's grandson, has undertaken to present, in 
177 pages of text, a systematic account of this multifaceted organization down to Loch's 
retirement. He has touched on many topics, including its intellectual and social back- 
ground, philosophy, and activities, key individuals, the struggle with the socialist phil- 
osophy of social welfare, the COS as the hub of a world-wide movement, and the 
transformation of a voluntary effort into a professionalized service. Annual reports and 
other COS publications were the principal sources, supplemented by family papers of 
Loch, and publications of such contemporaries as the Webbs, Helen Bosanquet, and 
Henrietta Barnett. Those familiar with this material, most of which, apart from the 
personal papers, is generally available, will not find much that is new, but the volume 
does provide an organized, if kaleidoscopic, picture of the COS in the perspective of its 
times. Occasional excursions into unpublished materials suggest additional insights about 
both internal and external relationships that await revelation. Whether due to the 
pressures of space, or because the primary vantage point is that of the inner circle of 
the COS, terms that were familiar in COS usage are frequently incorporated. without 
desirable interpretation. This is especially true of tabular material, but also in reference 
to "the prosperous 1890's” and other judgments. One wishes Mowat could have stood 
a few yards further away from his subject. Nevertheless the book represents a useful 
addition to the literature about philanthropy, the Poor Law, and the philosophy of 
individualism. 

Washington University Rates E. PumPHrEY 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. First Series, Volume 
XI, UPPER SILESIA, POLAND, AND THE BALTIC STATES, JANUARY 1920- 
MARCH 1921. Edited by Rohan Butler and ]. P. T. Bury. Assisted by M. E. Lambert. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 
1961. Pp. Ixxvi, 747. $13.85 postpaid.) This volume contains no surprises and little that 
is new. Concerned with British policy in Eastern Europe, it is divided into a 200-page 
chapter on the plebiscite in Upper Silesia and a 550-page chapter on Poland, Danzig, 
and the Baltic States. The section on Upper Silesia opens with a challenging search for 
a needle in a haystack, as Earl Curzon seeks appointment as the ecclesiastical representa- 
tive, of a native of Silesia acknowledged to be without leanings on the future nationality 
of the area. It illustrates the balance and skill with which Colonel Percival, the British 
representative on the Plebiscite Commission, went about his difficult job. The core of the 
second chapter, which culminates in the Treaty of Riga, is the British reaction to the 
Russo-Polish War, closely intertwined with the vexed question of the future of Lithuania 
and the equally tangled issue of the fate of the Baltic States in relation to Soviet Russia. Its 
other major theme is the position of Danzig, under temporary Allied administration and 
deeply involved in the controversy over transfer of supplies to the Polish armies, The 
documents spell out the British search for stability in the face of almost constant exas- 
peration at Polish intransigence and, from the British standpoint, irresponsibility. They 
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reveal quite clearly the deep rift between Britain and France in the East and how 
eagerly the Poles exploited these differences. The most dramatic thread is the transfor- 
mation from bleak pessimism as the Red armies marched to the gates of Warsaw into 
almost unbelieving relief at the Polish counteroffensive masterminded by General 
Weygand. British attempts to counsel moderation to the elated Poles can be seen to 
bear some fruit in the Riga negotiations, but differences with France militated against 
any success in meliorating the effects of General Zeligowski’s “unauthorized” seizure 
of Vilna. Most of this has been well known, but the documents as usual convey an 
impression of immediacy largely missing from the secondhand accounts that they help 
to bring to life. | 

Rutgers University Henry R. WINKLER 


EUROPE 


ENGLAND AND ITALY, 1859-60. By Derek Beales. (Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1961. Pp. xii, 196. 18s.) This neat and effective monograph covers the very 
interesting subject of the making of British policy on Italian unification during the 
extraordinarily swift changes of 1859-1860. Derek Beales has concentrated on his cen- 
tral theme, wisely avoiding undue treatment of the well-known dramatic events, and he 
has produced a well-organized, sound, and well-written study of the responses of cabinet 
officers and crown. It is a significant subject on which to examine British policy forma- 
tion at the cabinet level. British interests were very much affected, not only in sympathy 
with the cause of the Italian people and concern for the future status of the peninsula, 
but also with respect to balance and peace in Europe. Beales has made good use of the 
considerable body of old and new publications and has gone to the private papers of the 
principal participants in British cabinet decisions. His account should be definitive. As 
Beales emphasizes, the consistent concern of the British government was not so much 
sympathy with the cause of Italian nationalism as fear of a revival of French aggrandize- 
ment under Napoleon IH. In this respect, Lord Malmesbury, the Conservative Foreign 
Minister in the early part of 1859, had much in common with Lord John Russell, his 
successor in the Liberal cabinet that followed the election of 1859, held while France 
and Austria were at war. The author concludes that the Italian question, for all the 
public interest in it, was not a decisive factor in this election. In the new cabinet of 
Lord Palmerston, some were ready for direct intervention in order to ensure that the 
Italian states would not become dependent on France; others considered that an alliance 
with Napoleon III would best serve to limit him; still others regarded a German alliance 
as the surest check. It was cabinet consideration of these matters, demanded by the 
court for almost every proposal, that produced the policy of nonintervention and non- 
alignment, not detachment, which was actually followed dnd was singularly successful. 
Russell’s dispatch of October 27, 1860, giving British benediction to the union of almost 
the whole peninsula, which Garibaldi’s campaigns had made possible and which the 
plebiscites had confirmed as the will of the people, was the notable exception. The 
Queen, feeling that this dispatch was less extreme than she had feared, did not insist 
on cabinet consultation, and it was sent off with the Prime Minister’s approval. At this 
crucial juncture, Britain’s support for what had been achieved virtually ruled out any 
European intervention to set back the clock. One may reflect that this satisfactory out- 
come was perhaps misleadingly easy. Four years later, the same cabinet was far less 
effective in dealing with the Danish question. 

Tufts University ALBERT H. Duran 


THE ARTIST AND SOCIAL REFORM: FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 1885-1898. 
By Eugenia W. Herbert. [Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany 74.] (New Haven, 
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Conn.: Yale University Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 236, 23 plates. $5.00.) Eugenia W. Herbert 
has written, and the Yale Press has published, an excellent dissertation upon a rather 
neglected subject. T'he social and political ideas of artists are known to exist, but what 
they are or were, and how they affected society and art remain for the most part guess- 
work and vague generality. Here in a half-dozen well-organized chapters the author 
surveys and digests the utterances of three schools of French and Belgian artists embrac- 
ing the writers, painters, and sculptors who lived in the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth century. She has scoured the literature, both original and secondary, and she 
provides a clear account of socialist, anarchist, syndicalist, and reformist thought as it 
mingled with or arose from artistic innovation. A brief epilogue on the Dreyfus affair 
and its sequelae attempts to translate the reader into the new century. Át the same time as 
one is grateful for this intelligent review of opinions that are no longer fighting issues, 
one regrets that the newness of the subject at large should leave every 1solated student 
of it to form his own categories and principles The early part of this book especially 
shows the weakness that results: it can be stated as the failure to understand the role 
of political ideas in the mind of the artist. To be sure, artists differ among themselves, 
but just as we generalize about the politics of an economic class, so we should draw 
inferences from the political and social notions of artists. These inferences cannot be 
the same as if artists were identical with businessmen or laborers. There is a political 
meaning in the very fact of being an artist. The present book ventures a good many 
generalides in ignorance of this truth and must therefore be used with caution when- 
ever it leaves description for conclusions. 

Columbia University Jacques BARZUN 


THE JURISTIC BASIS OF DYNASTIC RIGHT TO THE FRENCH THRONE. 
By Ralph E. Giesey. {Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
Volume LI, Part 5.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1961. Pp. 47. $1.50.) In this brief study 
Professor Giesey investigates the contributions that divine, canon, feudal, customary, 
Salic, and Roman law made toward the development of the law of the succession to the 
French crown that emerged during the Renaissance. In some cases Giesey merely 
summarizes existing knowledge; in others, as in the influence of Roman law, he pro- 
vides new information. On the whole his arguments are convincing, although one could 
wish that he had not limited his treatment of the contributions of the post-1550 theorists 
to Du Moulin, Bodin, Hotman, and Loyseau and that in his analysis of the influence of 
customary Jaw he had relied less on the theorists and more on the customs themselves. 
Had he done so, he would not have overemphasized the rights of the eldest son under 
customary law. Nevertheless, the virtues of Giesey’s study outweigh its faults. One is 
especially interested to learn of Bodin’s poor treatment of dynastic right, of the con- 
tributions of Terre Rouge and Hotman to this problem, and of the theoretical impor- 
tance of the emergence of the concept of the princes of the blood. 

Emory University J. RusseLL MAJOR 


CORRESPONDANCE DE BABEUF AVEC L’ACADEMIE D’ARRAS (1785- 
1788). Published under the direction of Marcel Reinhard. [Publications de la Faculté 
des Lettres et Sciences Humaines de Paris, Series "Textes," Volume I.] (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France for the Institut d'Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise. 1961. Pp. 
X, 165. 18 new fr.) The incumbent of the Aulard Chair at the Sorbonne provides this 
first complete edition of a major original source for the personal life, religious beliefs, 
and social and agrarian ideas of Babeuf on the eve of the Revolution, It throws an 
entirely different light on the relation of Babeuf with Dubois de Fosseux, secretary of 
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the Académie d’Arras. Fosseux's letters were addressed to a long list of correspondents, 
and only certain passages (here carefully distinguished by the editor) were directed to 
Babeuf alone. These ingenious composite circulars illustrate the diffusion of ideas. 
Meticulously edited definitive texts (hitherto unpublished) of Babeuf’s replies, plus 
references and index, provide an indispensable tool for specialists. 

University of Florida Davi» L. Down 


ADRIENNE: OU LA VIE DE MME. DE LA FAYETTE. By André Maurois. 
(Paris: Hachette. 1960. Pp. 570.) ADRIENNE: THE LIFE OF THE MARQUISE 
DE LA FAYETTE. By Andr& Maurois. Translated by Gerard Hopkins. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1961. Pp. xii, 482. $7.95.) Maurois’ books always make 
delightful reading, and this one is no exception, either in the original French or in the 
excellent English translation. To a greater extent than in his other books, Maurois has 
made this one more useful to scholars by documentation, a bibliography, and index. 
His life of the Marquise de Lafayette is based in part on materials, some recently discov- 
ered, at the estate to which Lafayette returned in 1799, the Chäteau de La Grange- 
Bléneau, some forty-three miles southeast of Paris. He succeeds in bringing both 
Adrienne and her husband into clearer focus, but does not modify to any great extent 
the outline of their lives as we already know them. To the scholar, both French and 
American editions are disappointing, especially in view of the publicity in the press as 
to the extent of the discoveries at La Grange. The existence of the library, papers, and 
souvenirs in one of the towers has long been known, wel! enough, in fact, to have been 
mentioned in guidebooks. In the tradition of the great private collections of France, an 
occasional scholar had been permitted to browse. As the present owners do not plan 
to allow general access until arrangement and cataloguing are completed, the potential 
value of the contents cannot now be estimated. It is unclear how much is involved in 
the recent "discoveries." About half the citations are from manuscript sources, about a 
third being from La Grange and well over a sixth from other collections. The remaining 
notes, or about half the total, are from published works. The French edition distin- 
guishes published from unpublished documents by means of footnotes conveniently 
placed on the same page. The American publisher has relegated footnotes to the end 
of the book in such a way as to insure maximum exasperation. As the bibliography in 
the American edition contains only twelve items in contrast to some four pages in the 
French edition, one depends extensively on the notes. But one searches in vain for 
explanation of such references as “Collection de Mme. A. Balleyguier” and “Collection 
Jean Fremageot.” Several American collections of Lafayette materials have been over- 
looked, and while the French edition acknowledges a debt to four of Professor Gott- 
schalk's books, only one is mentioned in the American edition. A French reference to 
one of those omitted appears in the American edition as from the "Morizot papers, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries." Such devices limit the usefulness of the American edition. 
The French edition is far superior to it. 

Frederick, Maryland DororHy Mackay QUYNN 


UN GENERAL DE NAPOLEON: MIOLLIS. By Henri Auréas. Preface by Marcel 
Dunan. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg, Number 
143.] (Paris: Les Belles Lettres. 1961. Pp. 210.) In this meticulous monograph, pre- 
pared as a doctoral thesis, Henri Auréas has reconstructed the career of a Napoleonic 
general and administrator who missed fame.by a narrow margin. Sextius-Alexandre- 
Frangois Miollis is remembered chiefly as the general who issued the order for the ar- 
rest of Pius VII in 1809. Whether he acted on secret instructions from Napoleon or on 
his own responsibility (as Napoleon subsequently asserted) has remained a matter of 
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dispute. Auréas supports the conclusion "qu'il n'avait regu aucun ordre secret de 
l'Empereur" As a youth of twenty-one, Miollis served with the French contingent in 
the siege of Yorktown where he was wounded. Eight years later, when the French 
Revolution broke out, he supported it unselfishly and fought in the revolutionary wars. 
He served in Italy with Napoleon, who later appointed him governor of various Italian 
cities, But he lacked talent, particularly the talent for selfadvancement, and bis rigid 
probity and austerity made him a difficult colleague. Auréas, though sympathetic to 
Miollis, dissects his character and career with a precise and dispassionate objectivity 
suited to his subject. He has produced a biography commendable for its research, 
MELDE and exacting scholarship, but uninspiring in its subject matter and its 
style. 

Ithaca, New York GEOFFREY BRUUN 


MEMORIAL DE SAINTE-HELENE. In two volumes. By Emmanuel de Las 
Cases. Edited with introduction, bibliography, and notes by André Fugier. (Paris: 
Garnier Fréres. 1961. Pp. liv, 910; 940.) Of the various memorials from St. Helena 
published by Napoleon's companions in exile, that of Las Cases was perhaps the most 
persuasive and certainly the most readable. Revised and reissued several times during 
the lifetime of Las Cases, his Mémorial appeared in an annotated, critical edition with 
variant readings in 1951, edited by Marcel Dunan. The current edition, in effect, pre- 
sents Dunan's work to the general reading public; it accepts, for the most part, the 
text he established, lightens the annotations, and adds illustrations and a perceptive in- 
troduction. The popularization combines scholarly integrity and grace. 

Duke University Hanorp T. PARKER 


JOURNAL, 1846-1869. Volume II, 1861-1869. By Emile Ollivier. Text chosen and 
annotated by Theodore Zeldin and Anne Troisier de Diaz. (Paris: René Julliard. 1961. 
Pp. 488. 19.50 new fr.) These selections from the final portion of Ollivier's diary offer 
valuable information not only about the activities and attitudes of their important 
author, but also about the republican opposition and the later Empire as a whole, for 
Ollivier was a penetrating and attractive observer of people and trends. Ollivier's be- 
havior as Premier is not directly discussed, though a few post-1870 documents are in- 
cluded. Nonetheless, the possibility of accepting a position in the imperial government 
existed as early as 186r and is a unifying theme in the diary; forcing Ollivier con- 
stantly to define his attitude toward empire and toward liberalism. Consistently he 
valued both and hoped to reconcile both, for he was a liberal who “would always pre- 
fer progress to upheaval.” 

Harvard University Perer N. STEARNS 


KING AND CHURCH: THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PATRONATO REAL. 
By W. Eugene Shiels, S.J. [Jesuit Studies.] (Chicago: Loyola University Press. 1961. 
Pp. xiii, 399. $6.00.) This historical survey of Spanish royal control over the Church in 
the American colonies and, ultimately, all Spain itself presents three principal aspects. 
The first is the extended discussion of the ideological and historical background for 
Julius Is Indian patronato grant of 1508: the Middle Ages, Portuguese Africa, Ferdinand 
and Isabella's Granadan crusade, and the American bulls of Alexander VI. The second 
is an account of the actual working of crown ecclesiastical supremacy in the secular 
Church and the orders throughout the colonial period, particularly under Ferdinand, 
Charles V, and Philip D. Lastly, the volume assembles a substantial number of papal 
and other relevant texts in both the original and in English translation. The translations, 
embedded in the narrative, contain too high a percentage of errors to be relied upon, 
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and the weak pre-1508 chapters reflect unfamiliarity with the problems and literature 
involved. Thus the book's contribution lies in its colonial portion, where despite undue 
emphasis upon New Spain and inadequate attention to the later Habsburg and Bourbon 
eras, it is usefully informative. Assessment of regalist and papalist positions is usually 
balanced, but the work does not meet the pressing need for a dependable general guide 
to this important subject. | 

University of Virginia C. J. Bisuxo 


LA HISTORIA DE ESPANA EN SUS DOCUMENTOS (NUEVA SERIE). EL 
SIGLO XX. [Volume I, 1900-1923.] By Fernando Díaz-Plaja. (Madrid: Instituto de 
Estudios Políticos. 1960. Pp. xi, 510. 225 pesetas.) The author's purpose is to give the 
Spanish reader a sense of the atmosphere of his own contemporary history. The docu- 
ments are arranged in strictly chronological order, without commentary or interpretation. 
There arc neither table of contents nor index. The student of Spanish history will find 
interesting and useful data on the movements of the royal family, on the activities of 
the army, and on the role of the police in handling strikes and demonstrations. But the 
anthologist virtually omits social, economic, religious, and political questions except as 
these relate to public order. Concerning the Semana Trägica in Barcelona, 1909, he 
prints the full military report which mentions all the units taking part in the fighting, 
names the streets where riots occurred, and estimates the numbers of dead and injured. 
He offers European editorial reaction to the execution of Francisco Ferrer as selected 
by ABC, but does not quote the originals. And the reader will find virtually nothing 
about Catalan nationalism, anarchism, or the social effects in Spain of the continuous 
war in Morocco. Regarding the disaster at Annual in 1921, the author prints the War 
Office note concerning the retreat of General Silvestre, together with ABC editorial 
comment. But, in editing the text, he does not show the reader how much is official 
announcement and how much is the ABC writer’s version. It is a great pity that this 
book should be so poorly edited and the documents so tendentiously selected. The dec- 
ades covered were rich in significant events, but this volume continues a kind of 
“Ruritania” tradition in Spanish historiography. 

Knox College GABRIEL JACKSON 


THE TRAVELS OF THE INFANTE DOM PEDRO OF PORTUGAL. By Francis 
M. Rogers. [Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, Volume XXVI.] (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 424. $7.50.) Those interested in the 
Portuguese Middle Ages and Renaissance have known for years of Professor Rogers’ 
forthcoming publication on the real and imaginary travels of Prince Pedro, but only 
those closely acquainted with his investigations could have realized how elaborate a 
work of scholarship this would be. The historical background is as follows: In 1425 
Pedro, second son of Joáo I of Portugal and older brother of Henry the Navigator, be- 
lieving himself in line for the Portuguese throne because of the delicate health of Prince 
Duarte, undertook travels to broaden his mind, He visited England, Flanders, Germany, 
Hungary, Rumania, Italy, and the Spanish kingdoms, and for a time helped Emperor 
Sigismund fight the Turks. Returning home in 1428, he had ultimately to limit his regal 
aspirations to acting as regent for his.nephew, Afonso V. Finally quarreling with the 
young King, he rebelled and was killed at the Battle of Alfarrobeira in 1449, having 
meanwhile assisted Prince Henry to a degree even now unappreciated in the sponsorship 
of geographical discovery. In the course of time Pedro's travels became so blown up in 
the public mind that he was credited with having visited the seven parts of the world. 
In the sixteenth century a Spanish writer who called himself Gómez de Santisteban 
wrote an imaginary account of the Prince's travels, combining elements from Mandeville, 
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Nicoló de’ Conti, and the Prester John story, even including an abridgment of the 
Prester's famous letter to the Christian West of 1165. The translation and commentary 
on this work, called Libro del infante don Pedro, is the core of Rogers’ book. In seeking 
the real author, Rogers suggests Friar Juan de Carmona, an Andalusian who spent 
considerable time in the Portuguese East in the sixteenth century and may have been a 
spy in the service of Charles V. He does not insist on this identification, however, and 
writes, "Pending confirmation of an admittedly extravagant theory, I shall continue to 
regard the authorship of the chapbook as anonymous." Although mainly concerned 
with the fictitious travel narrative, the Rogers work has a broad base. It handles fif- 
teenth-century European diplomacy on a continental European scale, deals with later 
versions of the Prester John legend, and, perhaps most important of all, greatly con- 
tributes to clarification of the relations between Princes Pedro and Henry in their 
joint work of maritime exploration. The documentation is as nearly exhaustive as possi- 
ble for this period of history. 

University of Illinois CHARLES E, NowrLL 


THE PRESTER JOHN OF THE INDIES: A TRUE RELATION OF THE 
LANDS OF THE PRESTER JOHN. BEING THE NARRATIVE OF THE PORTU- 
GUESE EMBASSY TO ETHIOPIA IN 1520 WRITTEN BY FATHER FRANCISCO 
ALVARES. In two volumes. The translation of Lord Stanley of Alderley (1881) re- 
vised and edited with additional material by C. F. Beckingham and G. W. B. Hunting- 
ford. [Works issued by the Hakluyt Society, Second Series, Numbers 114 and ı15.] 
(New York: Cambridge University Press for the Society. 1961. Pp. xvi, 321; vi, 323-617. 
$6.50 each.) This translation of Alvares falls somewhere between the category of a new 
edition and that of a new work. The base used by Beckingham and Huntingford is the 
translation made in 1881 by Lord Stanley of Alderley, also for the Hakluyt Society, to 
which they have added textual material not available then. They have also strengthened 
their work by adding many notes and by an introduction and appendix showing the 
great progress made in Ethiopian studies during the last eighty years. Prester John of 
the Indies is of course the ruler of Abyssinia, and the one encountered here is the 
important Lebna Dengel (1508-1540), who in 1520 received the Portuguese embassy 
from India, headed by Rodrigo de Lima. The priest Francisco Alvares accompanied 
this mission, which remained in the Prester's country for six years, and afterward wrote 
a long account of Abyssinia-Ethiopia, part of which was published in Lisbon in 1540. 
In 1953 the Portuguese Agéncia das Colónias reissued this early edition, which in the 
meantime had served as a source for Fernão Lopes de Castanheda and João de Barros 
in the sixteenth century and for Viscount Ficalho in 1898. It is also the one translated 
by Lord Stanley in 1881. It has long been known that Alvares wrote more about Lebna 
Dengel's empire than was contained in the 1540 edition. Ramusio, in his Viaggio fatto 
nella Etiopia of 1550, included extra material by Alvares that had reached him through 
‘the agency of the Portuguese humanist Damiäo de Göis. The present editors and partial 
translators have collated the Ramusio additions with Lord Stanley's text of 1881. Stylisti- 
cally they have not taken excessive liberties with the earlier English rendition, but they 
have sometimes altered Stanley's polished Victorian prose to something that better fits 
the rough style of Alvares and at the same time proves more to the taste of the present- 
day reader. The modern maps showing Lebna Dengel’s Abyssinia are helpful, and the 
sixteenth-century Giacomo Gastaldi map of East Africa, which is in the end pocket, has 
seldom appeared on a scale so ample as this. 

University of Illinois CHarLes E. NowELL 
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DER SPATE ERASMUS UND DIE REFORMATION. By Karl Heinz Oelrich. 
[Reformationsgeschichtlich Studien und Texte, Number 86.] (Münster: Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1961. Pp. xi, 166. DM 14.60.) This concise monograph on the 
final lustrum of Erasmus’ life, done originally as a Freiburg dissertation under the 
direction of Ernst Walter Zeeden, describes the humanist’s perspectives on the Reforma- 
tion during his Basle and Freiburg years and analyzes his criticisms of the Reformation 
in terms of its revolutionary nature, its practical effects, and its doctrinal positions. The 
dramatic controversy of Erasmus and Luther has tended to obscure the fact that during 
the last period of his life Erasmus saw the Reformation more immediately in its South 
German and Swiss manifestations, which led him to associate it more with the civitates 
and with ominous popular forces than with princely territorial reform and with the 
more moderate reformers. This detailed study, based to a large extent upon the last five 
volumes of P. S. Allen's edition of the letters, clarifies some significant points and pro- 
vides new documentation for previously known facts. A further examination of the 
writings and particularly of the many prefaces dating from this period would have 
provided an even broader and more secure base for the interesting and basically sound 
conclusions. The final stay in Basle and relations with the reformers during the last 
year merit a more extensive treatment than that given here. There is, however, a fresh 
account of the altercation with Bucer, practically unnoticed by scholars up to now. The ' 
year in which the Reformation triumphed in Basle, 1529, emerges as a significant turn- 
ing point also in the inner life of Erasmus. He turns from speculation on such questions 
as the relationship of humanism and the Reformation to an unrestrained assault on the 
reformers. He abandons his own predilection for Oecolampadius’ spiritual interpretation 
of the sacrament in favor of the traditional doctrine of the real presence. His appeal in 
doing so is not to the Scriptures but to the authority of the Church. The total result of 
this study, in fact, is to underline the conservative and orthodox Catholic posture of 
Erasmus during his last years. To the reformers’ appeal to conscience and truth he 
opposed a call for peace and unity. 

Stanford University Lewis W. Sprrz 


SUOMEN TALONPOIKAISSAADYN VALTIOPAIVAEDUSTUS VAPAUDEN- 
AJALLA. By Toivo ]. Paloposki. [Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, Number 57.] (Helsinki: 
Suomen Historiallinen Seura. 1961. Pp. 469.) This is an interesting and competently written 
study of Finnish representation in the Estate of the Peasants during the Age of Freedom 
(1723-1772). The size of the Finnish delegation (a majority Swedish-speaking) ranged 
from 15 to 21 out of a total Estate membership varying in this period from 118 to 174. Not 
all of the representatives, by any means, met the challenge laid down by the presiding 
judge at an Aland Islands electoral meeting in 1771 who exhorted the electors, “their 
hearts all moved by the spirit of the Lord,” to choose “a God-fearing, honest, and 
understanding man as their delegate, to watch over the best interests of the province.” 
Mr. Paloposki focuses on such questions as: What qualifications, both legal and extra- 
legal (knowledge of Swedish, previous public experience), were required? How were 
the delegates chosen? How were their expenses met? The last-named problem, of 
course, was crucial, In 1723 the northern Finland group, for example, urged immediate 
consideration of their grievances in order that “they could return to their homes at 
once, for they were poor, the long journey [from Finland] had already consumed a 
large part of their funds, and moreover Stockholm in their opinion was a very expensive 
place.” The author examines in illuminating detail the preparation and consideration 
of the grievances of Finnish peasants; the three most important irritations were taxes, 
restrictions on the sailing privileges of coastal farmers, and the lack of Finnish-speaking 
officials in Finland. The appendix contains a list of the Finnish delegates to the Estate, 
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a thirteen-page bibliography of manuscript and published sources, and a short German- 
language summary. — | 
Heidelberg College  Jommw I. KOLEHMAINEN 


DER STAATSEINFLUSS AUF DEN RUHRKOHLENBERGBAU IN DER ZEIT 
VON 1800 BIS 1865. By Hans Dieter Krampe. [Schriften zur rheinisch-westfälischen 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, New Series] (Cologne: Rheinisch-westfälisches Wirtschaftsar- 
chiv. 196r. Pp. 219.) A doctoral dissertation, prepared under the auspices of the eco- 
nomic and social science faculty of the University of Cologne, this is a specialized study 
of the role of the Prussian state in the evolution of the Westphalian coal industry. Actu- 
ated mainly by fiscal considerations, the state became deeply involved in the Ruhr coal 
exploitations. It could determine prospecting rights and surveyed and granted conces- 
sions. It planned the methods of exploitation in some detail, was concerned with the 
procurement of timber and other accessory materials, the construction of shafts and 
galleries, the transport of both miners and the coal they mined, and, despite an avowed 
dedication to laissez faire, even undertook to fix coal prices. Notwithstanding the rela- 
tive wealth that came to both the state and the concessionaires as a result of the former's 
far-reaching though often benevolent intervention, the mining companies became in- 
creasingly restive under the restraints, Hence, already by the mid-nineteenth century, 
a growing tide of economic liberalism threatened the old system which, in x865, was 
superseded by a new mining code incorporating the basic principle of free competition 
within a broad framework of enlightened state regulation. In this work of thorough 
and painstaking scholarship, the fastidious documentation attests to the prodigious 
wealth of contemporary source material at the author's command. Unfortunately his 
style is often labored and abstruse. The book might have been made more comprehensi- 
ble by summarizing the main findings in a concluding chapter instead of in a few 
brief paragraphs. Unhappily, the author fails to outline the main features and stages in 
the evolution of Prussian state policy and the factors contributing to the formulation 
and reformulation of that policy. 

Pennsylvania State University ArrRED G. PuwpT 


STUDIEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER ZYKLISCHEN ÜBERPRODUKTIONS- 
KRISEN IN DEUTSCHLAND. Volume I, 1825 BIS 1866; Volume II, 1873 BIS 1914. 
By Jürgen Kuczynski. [Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter dem Kapitalismus. 
Part r, Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter in Deutschland von 1789 bis zur Gegen- 
wart, Volumes XI and XIL] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 196r. Pp. viii, 199; 210. DM 
I6 each.) Kuczynski, the well-known East German economic historian, discusses the 
recurring crises in the German economy from 1825 to 1914 and the accompanying busi- 
ness cycle theory in terms of the well-publicized Marxist dogma that the rhythmic fluc- 
tuations inherent in a capitalistic economy are a function of the maldistribution of 
wealth and income and, hence, of overproduction. The author insists that the crises of 
1825-1826 and 1836-1837, though indigenous to Germany, were not characterized by 
overproduction, as were those of the subsequent three-quarters of a century. He rebukes 
business cycle theorists for respecting the “taboos” sanctified by the nineteenth-century 
economic liberals against venturing beyond descriptive or statistical analyses of the 
recurring crises, at least until the advent of Lord Keynes. Though acknowledging the 
contributions made by Ricardo, Say, Sismondi, Röscher, and Rodbertus to business cycle 
theory, Kuczynski contends that the political ascendancy of the bourgeoisie in Western 
Europe since 1830 induced the contemporary economists to defend the developing 
laissez faire capitalism and thus hasten the "inevitable" triumph of monopoly. The rise 
of organized labor during the late nineteenth century, according to the author, brought 
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with it a growing apprehension over the adverse impact of the crises and the first serious 
efforts to mitigate or prevent the misfortune. Kuczynski concludes with an attack on 
G. Kroll, of the institute for economic research in Munich, for his advocacy of clerical 
and state intervention in western Germany's economic life as an effort to enhance 
bourgeois political ascendancy. The complex and highly controversial business cycle 
has at various times been the subject of no less than three hundred publicized theories 
of which Kuczynski’s overproduction thesis, by no means original with him, is only one. 
Though he marshals much pertinent and new data on German economic crises between 
1846 and 1914, the monolithic determinism he applies to this data and to contemporary 
business cycle theory contributes little to a better grasp of that elusive phenomenon. 
Pennsylvania State University ALFRED G. Punpr 


DIE OBERSTEN BEHÖRDEN DER K. UND K. KRIEGSMARINE, 1865-1918. 
By Walter Wagner. [Mitteilungen des Österreichischen Staatsarchivs, Number 6.] 
(Vienna: Druck und Verlag Ferdinand Berger. 1961. Pp. 166. Sch. go.) This balanced 
and wellorganized monograph starts off at the point where Archduke Ferdinand Max, 
brother of the Emperor Francis Joseph, achieved, temporarily, a separate status for the 
Habsburg fleet, and when steam vessels began to replace the traditional sail. It carries 
the complicated evolution of the naval administration of the Danube monarchy through 
the final liquidation in 1923. Relations between navy, army, and merchant marine and 
organizational tangles arising out of the cumbrous governmental machinery of the 
realm are clearly analyzed, and the author presents detailed statements on the role of 
leading personalities concerned with Habsburg seapower, such as the Archdukes 
Ferdinand Maz, Francis Ferdinand, and Leopold, Rear Admiral Wilhelm von Tegethoff 
(eminent alike as an administrator and as a battle commander), and Admirals Frieder- 
ich von Pöck, Hermann von Spaun, and Grand Admiral Anton Haus. An exceptionally 
generous chapter sums up projects and plans for administration of the sea forces that 
came under scrutiny during the war of 1914-1918. One elaborate appendix lists the 
higher personnel of the fleet with dates of service, and another graphically depicts the 
complex organization of the navy over the years. Based upon rigorous examination of a 
full range of primary sources, this highly technical piece of scholarship closes a signifi- 
cant gap in the history of Habsburg seapower and is worthy of the distinguished auspices 
under which it is published. 

University of Rochester ARTHUR J, May 


THE HOLSTEIN PAPERS, Volume III, CORRESPONDENCE, 1861-1896. Edited 
by Norman Rich and M. H. Fisher. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1961. Pp. 
xv, 665. $17.50.) This large volume of correspondence brings this series to its most 
important phase. The correspondence constitutes both the bulk and the meat of the 
Holstein Papers. Those in Volume III amount to 59r items, some containing one or- 
more enclosures. As these are Holstein’s papers, most of them are letters from other 
people, fifty correspondents being represented in this volume. Only some thirty of the 
Holstein letters come from his own papers. By diligently combing other sources, such as 
the Bülow, Radolin, Eulenburg, Eisendecher, Tiedemann, Busch, and Brandt papers, 
and the files of the German Foreign Ministry and the London embassy, the editors have 
raised the number of Holstein items in this volume to well over one hundred and made 
it possible to follow through a series of exchanges. Count Paul von Hatzfeldt and Count 
Philipp zu Eulenburg are well represented, with about seventy items each. There are 
also fifty-eight letters from Herbert von Bismarck and forty-four from Bernhard von 
Bülow. Although Holstein regularly ordered his correspondents to destroy his letters 
and frequently destroyed theirs, there is ample material to constitute an important 
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addition to the Grosse Politik on the one hand and to the memoir literature on the 
other, Holstein's dual role, in both foreign and domestic politics, being indicated by the 
identity of his two chief correspondents, Hatzfeldt and Eulenburg. The crucial impor- 
tance of his own position is documented and clarified. Some years ago, when Holstein’s 
influence began to be realized, a combination of ignorance, devotion to the Bismarck 
legend, and belittling statements in the memoirs of people like Eulenburg and Bülow 
led even careful scholars to apply to Holstein's personality and political activity the 
adjective "sinister." These papers leave little excuse for such romancing. It is quite clear 
that Holstein’s position was indeed that of "gray eminence,” with all the selflessness and 
devotion that the allusion implies. It was merely his misfortune, after Bismarck's fall, 
to be left without any Richelieu to second—a lack that he felt most keenly. He did his 
best, and these papers show that his constitutional superior, Kaiser Wilhelm II, knew 
about this special role, approved of it, and was, in general, appropriately grateful. 
Holstein was caught between the provincial feudalism of the Prussian court and the 
modern Western forces of industrialization and parliamentarism. Like all the officials of 
this period, he was trying to control the contradictory forces of the Bismarck system 
after Bismarck himself had failed in the attempt. The stupendous task of accumulating, 
releasing, translating, and annotating this mass of documents has been well and faith- 
fully accomplished. The translations read smoothly, and the notes are always helpful, 
never obtrusive. By making these interesting and significant papers easily available in 
English, the editors and the publishers are rendering a great service both to generations 
of historians and to Baron Friedrich von Holstein. 

University of Illinois J. ALDEN NICHOLS 


THE LIFE OF CROWN PRINCE WILLIAM. By Klaus W. Jonas. Translated from 
the German by Charles W. Bangert. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press. 
1961. Pp. x, 252. $6.00.) Why another book on Crown Prince Wilhelm? Was the impact 
of his personality on German life and politics during and after the Empire of sufficient 
scope to warrant another study after Paul Herre published his Kronprinz Wilhelm in 
I954? That work was a competent, thorough analysis of Wilhelm's role in German 
politics, particularly during the period of the First World War. The present book claims 
to be "the first complete, detailed life" of the Crown Prince, utilizing certain hitherto 
unavailable papers and letters of persons close to him. Actually, the book fails to add 
much of any significance to Herre’s earlier, more thorough, and more mature study, for 
although it treats his life from the cradle to the grave, it supplements Herre's findings 
largely with a catalogue (fortunately brief) of the inconsequential social activities of 
this inconsequential character in German history. The book illuminates few important 
episodes in the sixty-nine long years of his life, such as his part in the downfall of 
Bethmann-Hollweg (whom he detested), the crisis of November 9-11, 1918, the incident 
of his "candidature" for the Reich presidency in 1932, and his relations with Hitler. The 
life of this pitiable scion of the Hohenzollerns was less eventful and meaningful than is 
customary even for crown princes who are condemned to inactivity by their parents 
longevity. Wilhelm was, it is true, thwarted in his ambitions by a cruel fate, but aside 
from that there was little in his earlier record—his years of glory—to inspire confidence 
or to elicit admiration. Throughout his life, as attested by friends and foes, he was in- 
ordinately fond of women, horses, and fast cars. He had never subjected himself to the 
discipline of hard work. In his youth he achieved notoriety for his rash, tactless public 
utterances, taking somewhat after his father, and acquiring the reputation of a bland 
imperialist and saber rattler. He passionately identified himself with the Pan-German 
League and reactionary groups and personalities. Again and again the Kaiser had to 
reprimand his voluble son. Courage, endurance, political wisdom were not qualities of 
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this Prince, and it was perhaps not surprising that after the advent of Hitler he demon- 
stratively identified himself with him and his movement (as did the Crown Princess 
Caecilie and other members of the imperial family). He was soon disillusioned, but 
when resistance leaders approached him for support, he withdrew with horror from the 
“dangerous adventure” and warned his son, Louis Ferdinand, to do likewise. His abject 
end in 1951 in a small apartment at the foot of the Hohenzollern castle in Württemberg 
was not just the result of the cataclysmic events of the Third Reich and two world wars, 
but also, one is constrained to conclude, the logical consequence of a life spent frivo- 
lously. All this is borne out again by the present work, but one would wish that the 
author had taken time to work out ARE interpret the evidence more carefully. 
American University CARL G. ANTHON 


SECRET NAZI PLANS FOR EASTERN EUROPE: A STUDY OF LEBENS- 
RAUM POLICIES. By Jhor Kamenetsky. (New York: Bookman Associates. 1961. Pp. 
263. $5.00.) In spite of its sensational title, this book is a scholarly study of National 
Socialism in its imperialist aspects. The author lived until he was seventeen (1944) in the 
western (Polish) Ukraine and therefore experienced the effect of some of the Nazi poli- 
cies he describes. More important, he has been able to use printed and oral Ukrainian- 
language sources to illuminate his narrative. Mr. Kamenetsky has utilized not only the 
relevant Nuremberg documents, but also the RKFDV records formerly in the World 
War II Records Division of the National Archives at Alexandria, Virginia, and parts of 
the so-called “Himmler files” (Schriftgutverwaltung des Persönlichen Stabes, Reichs- 
führer SS) in the Hoover Library and the Library of Congress. He has made good use 
of his materials to tell a lucid, horrifying tale of the Germans' ruthlessness in carving 
out for themselves Lebensraum in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the USSR. His study is 
particularly useful for its analysis of the geographic patterns of German colonization in 
Eastern Europe and for its stress on the scope of differential treatment extended to the 
subject nationalities in the east (for example, Baltic, Belorussian, and Ukrainian groups). 
He correctly emphasizes the noneconomic agrarian imperialism (Rosenberg’s Volks- 
imperialismus) of blood and soil and the “moral neutralism” of National Socialism 
toward their “biological enemies.” It is unfortunate that he does not distinguish between 
proposals and plans (he calls everything a “blue print”), thus obscuring the bloody 
dilettantism and stupid naïveté of the Görings, Himmlers, Rosenbergs, and Bormanns. 
The present state of scholarly research--indeed Kamenetsky’s own work—does not per- 
mit a return to the Nuremberg prosecution image of the master plan or the criminal 
conspiracy. The mass of evil perpetrated by the Nazis was nonetheless evil because the 
actors were fools and blunderers, but it is dangerous to invest them with an aura of 
intelligence and rationality that they did not possess. The “average” Nazi had no organ 
to tell him the difference between ruthlessness and stupidity. Kamenetsky’s efforts to 
parallel Nazi and Communist imperialism also lead him astray, partly because the 
Communists are really more rational, and partly because both sides’ opportunism is 
obscured in his analysis. Aside from certain unfortunate omissions such as failure to 
discuss quite basic differences in Germanization procedures (Wiedereindeutschung), 
the role of the Slovenes, and the place of the Balkans, generally, the book is marred by 
flaws in the scholarly apparatus. There are inconsistency and vagueness in the citation 
of the Alexandria, Hoover, and Library of Congress documents, so that it may be difh- 
cult for other scholars to identify the particular documents in question, especially since 
these records are now on National Archives (AHA) microcopy T-74 and T-175, a fact 
that the author does not state. In addition to many cases of indirect citation from 
secondary sources and citation without page references, there is bad proofreading. A little 
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more effort would have made the book a valuable aid in the study of National Socialism. 
University of Nebraska Roserr Kozur 


VENEZIA E I CORSARI, 1580-1615. By Alberto Tenenti. [Biblioteca di cultura 
moderna, Number 564.] (Bari: Editori Laterza. 1961. Pp. 204. L. 1,400.) Although 
primarily concerned with the history of Venice, Alberto Tenenti’s slim, attractively 
illustrated volume contributes also to the history of all the Mediterranean peoples and 
of the Spanish and English. They had this in common—at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century their piracies dealt a severe blow to the Venetian merchant marine and 
to the position that Venice then still held as a center of exchange between East'and 
West. They attacked with different kinds of ships, some hitting at one part of Venice's 
trade routes, some at another. Turks and Spaniards professed to be waging holy war on 
each other while their galleys pillaged Venetian ships in the Ionian Sea, In the northern 
Adriatic, small oared vessels depending on speed and surprise were manned by the 
refugees at Segna, modern Senj, originally mostly Slavs striking back at Turkish con- 
querors but soon a conglomeration of undiscriminating thieves. The English came to 
Venice as peaceful traders, but many of them turned to piracy on the homeward voyage. 
Some of the English allied with the Moslems of Barbary and made their bases in Tunis 
or Bizerte. The English relied on high-sided sailing vessels that could be maneuvered 
so as to use their artillery with deadly effect on enemy decks. It was the English who 
did the most damage to Venice. The losses they inflicted about 1603, at least twelve 
vessels that year, came just at the time when that English and Dutch were beginning to 
supply themselves directly with Levantine wares and were a deadly blow to Venice's 
ability to meet this new competition. Tenenti’s study is based very largely on unpub- 
lished materials that he has dug out of the Venetian and Florentine archives—reports 
and instructions full of fascinating details about the seamen, the ships, and the way 
they were handled. The second part of his book describes the various kinds of vessels 
and patrols by which Venice attempted to meet its daring but illusive enemies. So many 
themes of commercial and political history are knotted together in this little book that 
the reader may have some moments of disappointment in finding this or that thread 
not followed far enough for his taste. Some of the threads were unraveled more clearly 
in Tenenti's Naufrages, corsaires, et assurances maritimes (sec AHR, LXVI [Oct. 1960], 
218). In Venezia e i corsari the central theme is the nature of Mediterranean piracy in 
a distinctive period, 1580-1615. It flourished then as a substitute for all-out war, one 
might almost say a form of subversion, in which Venice was the principal victim. 
Johns Hopkins University FREDERIC C. LANE 


IL BANCO DELLO SPIRITO SANTO DALLE ORIGINI AL 1664. By Carlo di 
Somma. [Biblioteca degli "Annali" dell'Istituto di Storia Economica e Sociale, Number 
2.] (Naples: Università degli Studi di Napoli, 1960. Pp. 96. L. 1,000.) Carlo di Somma's 
careful study of the Banco dello Spirito Santo of Naples from 1591 to 1664 illuminates the 
problems of early banking. Organized in 1591 for religious purposes, the Spirito Santo 
began as a bank of deposit, but soon engaged in a wide variety of credit operations. The 
bank played an important role as a purchaser of state revenues, as a lender of money 
to merchants, as participant in the financial transactions of the fairs, and as a dealer in 
bills of exchange and letters of credit. These activities, however, were sharply curtailed 
after the monetary crisis of 1622 when a re-evaluated coinage was introduced and 
stringent measures were taken to control the rate of exchange, and credit transactions. 
The bank had to resort to pawnbroking as a source of revenue, though it did earn 
handsome profits from the acquisition of state revenues. This latter source of income, 
however, was withdrawn following the Revolt of Masaniello (1647). The plague of 
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1656 had deleterious effects on the bank’s financial status, and it had to defray the 
expenses from its pawnbroking operations. The bank once again became merely a bank 
of deposit. Di Somma documents this history primarily through a detailed analysis of 
the bank's records, The fluctuation in credit-debit balance serves as a good indicator of 
the process of credit expansion and contraction. In addition, Di Somma describes the 
modes of administration, the means utilized by the bank for coping with the crises of 
1622, 1647, and 1656, and the analysis of the causes of the monetary crisis of 1622 by 
contemporaries such as Turbolo and Biblia. The excellent monograph is further en- 
riched with appendixes that include clarifying graphs as well as a yearly breakdown of 
the accounts. 

Hebrew Union College, Jewish Institute of Religion Ertis Rıykın 


MUSSOLINI. By Laura Fermi. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. 
vil, 477. $5.95.) Laura Fermi and her husband, the atomic scientist, left Italy in 1938. 
This biography presents her retrospective impressions of Mussolini. 

Baltimore, Maryland Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD 


PROFILO DI FEDERICO CHABOD. By Gennaro Sasso. (Bari: Editori Laterza. 
1961. Pp. 191. L. 1,200.) A few weeks before the Eleventh International Congress of 
Historical Sciences met in Stockholm in 1960, its distinguished president, Federico 
Chabod, professor of history at the University of Rome and director of the Benedetto 
Croce Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici in Naples, died at the age of fifty-nine. Soon 
afterward one of his ablest students, Gennaro Sasso, published in Nuova rivista storica 
a critical essay on Chabod's historiographical significance. Revised and expanded, this 
critique now appears in book form. The author describes in eleven felicitous chapters 
the evolution of Chabod’s thought and writings and explains how this eclectic historian 
came to be so highly respected not only in Italy but throughout the scholarly world. 
While still a student at the University of Turin in 1925 Chabod demonstrated both his 
mountaineering skill (he was born in Val d’Aosta) and his liberal political convictions 
by guiding the Fascist-persecuted historian, Gaetano Salvemini, to safety in France. 
Although Chabod preferred to remain in Italy, he avoided contamination by Mussolini’s 
regime. His first mentor was Pietro Egidi, but equally influential were Gioacchino 
Volpe and Benedetto Croce, whom he knew intimately, and Friedrich Meinecke, with 
whom he studied for awhile in Berlin. Chabod’s philosophy of history was strictly his 
own, however. He shied away from metaphysical theories that superimposed rigid pat- 
terns on the past, preferring instead to stress the unique features of historical events 
and to pay scrupulous attention to concrete details. Starting out in the field of Renais- 
sance political theory (see Machiavelli and the Renaissance [1958] and Giovanni Botero 
[1934]), Chabod turned increasingly to his favorite field of political and diplomatic 
history, conceived in the broadest sense. His solid works, Lo stato di Milano nell'impe- 
ro di Carlo V (1934) and Per Ja storia religiosa dello stato di Milano durante il dominio 
di Carlo V (1938), were based on archival research in Simancas. Meanwhile he prepared 
for the Enciclopedia Italiana its brilliant main article on the Renaissance. Chabod par- 
ticipated in Italy’s armed resistance of 1943-1945, helping to liberate Val d’Aosta and 
safeguard it from French pretensions. In his free moments during the war he worked 
on his masterful Storia della politica estera italiana dal 1870 al 1896: Le premesse (1951). 
After the liberation he accepted editorial responsibility for the 1870-1896 series of I 
documenti diplomatici italiani. About the same time Benedetto Croce asked Chabod to 
head his new Neapolitan institute for advanced historical studies, where he inspired a 
generation of Italian and foreign students of widely differing historical outlook. His 
skill in interpreting recent Italian history to both foreigners and confused fellow citizens 
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was demonstrated effectively in his Sorbonne lectures of 1950: L’Italie contemporaine 
(1950) and L'Italia contemporanea (1961). On all of these aspects of Chabod's scholar- 
ship Sasso presents critical insight. His book belongs in every university library. 

Vanderbilt University / CHARLES F. DELZELL 


YUGOSLAVIA. By Muriel Heppell and Frank B. Singleton. [Nations of the Mod- 
ern World.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1961. Pp. xiii, 15-236. $5.95.) In the 
words of its authors, this is an introduction for the general reader, designed to "explain 
how the Yugoslav people reached their present position" and to help the English-speak- 
ing public "understand some of the differences between our way of life and theirs." 
The book is divided into two parts. The first, by Dr. Heppell, traces (in 104 pages) the 
evolution of Yugoslav lands from the early Middle Ages to World War I. The second, 
by Mr. Singleton, takes up the story with World War I and (in 79 pages) brings it up 
to date. The volume also includes a description of the country, several maps, a selected 
bibliography, and a table of economic statistics for the year 1959. Given its modest 
purpose, and size, the book accomplishes its task rather well. Dr. Heppell’s essay, while 
of necessity sketchy, is nonetheless well balanced, often perceptive, and written in a 
most readable style. Singleton perhaps took on the more difficult task in that contem- 
porary Yugoslav history is labyrinthine in its complexity and so susceptible to political 
and scholarly controversy that few judgments about it tend to go unchallenged. Never- 
theless, his treatment of interwar Yugoslav politics and the events of World War II is 
an objective and informative account. His sketch of Titoism and Yugoslav development 
since 1945 is, on the whole, also reasonable, though here issue can be taken with matters 
of emphasis and a number of his judgments. The author underplays the revolutionary 
upheaval of the years 1945-1948, contradicts himself on the extent of compulsion used 
against the peasantry at that time, and underestimates the degree of control exercised 
by the party and the government since 1953. To represent the recall of Djilas by his 
own constituency shortly after it elected him to office in 1954 by a 99.8 per cent majority 
as reflecting the "fickleness of public opinion" rather than the power of the party is 
naive or at best too subtle and polite in its sarcasm. And, the suggestion that through 
the Constitution of 1953 and the establishment of the workers' councils Yugoslavia may 
be on its way toward developing "a new and higher form of democracy" is hardly 
warranted by the course of events thus far. 

Yale University Ivo J. LEDERER 


DOCUMENTE PRIVIND ISTORIA ROMINIEI. RÁSCOALA DIN 1821: DOCU- 
MENTE INTERNE, Volumes II and IIl; ETERIA IN PRINCIPATELE ROMINE, 
Volume IV. Edited by Andrei Otetea et al. (Bucharest: Editura Academiei Republicii 
Populare Romine. 1959; 1960; 1960. Pp. 407; 550; 350. Lei 17.90; Lei 23.10; Lei 13.50.) 
The uprising of 1821 in the Danubian Principalities is a major event in the modern 
history of Rumania and of the Balkans, in its significance for the peasant problem, in 
its reflection of growing nationalism, and, through the break between Alexander Ypsi- 
lantis and Tudor Vladimirescu, in marking the decline of Greek influence. The nature 
and history of the uprising have, however, been singularly obscure; this new and very 
substantial collection of documents edited by the Academy of the Rumanian People's 
Republic is a welcome contribution. The first volume provided materials for the back- 
ground of tbe uprising in the first two decades of the century, including Vladimirescu's 
earlier career. The second and third volumes deal with the uprising and with subsequent 
repercussions, The fourth volume concerns the activities of the PAilike Hetairia in the 
Principalities. While some of the documents are from published sources, there is much 
new material from the Rumanian archives. Documents written originally in Greek, 
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Russian, or German are translated into Rumanian. A Russian calendar of the documents 
is provided, as is a glossary of unfamiliar terms—and there are many. 
Columbia University Henry L. ROBERTS 


MOSKAU UND DIE POLITIK DES KAISERHOFES IM XVII. JAHRHUN- 
DERT. Volume I, 1604-1654. By Walter Leitsch. [Wiener Archiv für Geschichte des 
Slawentums und Osteuropas, Number 4.] (Graz-Kóln: Hermann Böhlaus Nachf. 1960. 
Pp. 296. Sch. 132.) A work that illuminates the obscure role played by Muscovy in 
European diplomacy before Peter the Great must be considered a useful contribution. 
In this competent and definitive study of the diplomatic relations between the courts 
of Moscow and Vienna during the first half of the seventeenth century, Walter Leitsch 
has made such a contribution. The value of this study rests in its sources, the docu- 
mentary material in the Vienna archives. Recalling the old maxim of diplomacy that 
one is the enemy of his neighbor and the friend of his neighbor's neighbor, we might 
assume that Muscovy could have played a significant political role during a period when 
the Habsburg-Bourbon competition governed the diplomacy of Europe. A glance at the 
map of seventeenth-century Europe suggests that the destinies of the rising houses of 
Habsburg and Romanov should have been interwoven. The Habsburgs were threatened 
by Sweden and menaced by the Ottoman Empire, two of the three barriers to Moscow’s 
territorial expansion, We might well imagine that there must have been considerable 
liaison between Moscow and Vienna because of these common interests. This work 
convincingly disproves such a possibility. Although the Habsburgs and the Romanovs 
might be considered eventual natural allies, they did not collaborate significantly during 
this period because they chose different objectives. Vienna was primarily concerned with 
the Swedish and Turkish threats and was thereby drawn to collaborate with the Poles 
who faced the same threats. Moscow's fixed objective was Poland and the recovery of 
Smolensk. Since the tsars would not waver from this course, there was little interest in 
Habsburg-Romanov cooperation. Only after 1667 did the tsars turn their attention 
toward the Habsburgs’ enemies, Sweden and Turkey. This realignment will be treated 
in Volume II. 

Stanislaus State College Davin B. STENZEL 


MOSCOW JOURNAL: THE END OF STALIN. By Harrison E. Salisbury. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. 449. $6.95.) This work adds discrete and 
useful details to our knowledge of the Soviet Union. Covering the changeful, bitter 
years from March 1949 to October 1953, when Salisbury was Moscow correspondent for 
the New York Times, the Journal is full of the tragedy and anxiety of those years. 
Particularly interesting are its descriptions of developments in Moscow after Stalin died. 
The Journal helps to explain why Salisbury’s reporting has been so highly valued in 
America. He possesses a profound sensitivity to the Russian political scene, a great 
capacity to comprehend and sympathize with Russia’s problems, an almost romantic 
appreciation of the bizarre, the pitiful, and the wonderful in human beings. 
Michigan State University ARTHUR E. ADAMS 


AFRICA 


ON ALIEN RULE AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. By John Plamenatz. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1960. Pp. viii, 224. $3.75.) This challenging essay is 
concerned essentially with the emancipation of African colonies in order that liberal 
democracy might spread and Communism be checked in the future. Although he dis- 
claims any intention of putting forward a detailed program for positive action, 
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Plamenatz gives warnings and suggestions to the ruling powers in Africa and to 
Africans who have achieved independence or are still struggling for it. He urges the 
creation of an international authority in which the United States would be associated 
with Britain, France, Holland, Belgium (why not Italy?), and the countries that have 
been colonies of these four European powers. This new agency would assist still de- 
pendent peoples in the development of their economies and in promoting independence, 
to accomplish a task which, according to the author, the United Nations as now con- 
stituted cannot perform. The author discusses at length the pros and cons of European 
claims for continued domination of dependent areas and the contrary claims of depend- 
ent peoples for independence. He seeks to establish the historical generalizations tbat 
should guide those who seek to establish and to promote democracy in our present 
world. These generalizations are numerous, many of them are thought provoking and 
challenging. They are produced by fusing from history the details of dates and names 
involved in the coming of democracy after the manner of the cire perdu process of 
African craftsmen making metal ornaments or tools. The author's explanation of condi- 
tions favoring the development and promotion of democracy in the nineteenth century 
and of what happened to it after the First World War suffers from an oversimplification 
of history, particularly in its lack of stress on the diplomatic and economic security that 
favored democracy in the latter half of the nineteenth century and on the absence of 
such security that produced the authoritarian states of the 1920’s. While disagreeing, 
I wholeheartedly commend this exciting effort to make use of history as a guide to those 
dealing with the great problems of our present world. 

Yale University Harry R. RUDIN 


ASIA AND THE EAST 


ANGLO-MARATHA RELATIONS DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
WARREN HASTINGS, 1772-1785. By Sailendra Nath Sen. (Calcutta: Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay. 1961. Pp. xi, 288. Rs. 15.) In this detailed study of late eighteenth- 
century Ánglo-Maratha politics and diplomacy, Dr. Sen has digested the voluminous 
records preserved in Marathi as well as English. This monograph is of value to scholars 
concerned with the complex struggle waged between the most powerful country powers 
in India during Warren Hastings’ tenure as governor and governor-general of Bengal. 
An introductory chapter surveys the fluid political situation at Poona in 1772-1773, 
primarily as seen through the reports of the company’s ambassador to the Peshwa’s 
court, Thomas Mostyn. The next chapter carries the struggle between the Bombay 
government and Poona through the Treaty of Surat in 1775. Chapter m focuses, quite 
properly, more upon. the conflicts between Calcutta and Bombay than on those between 
English and Marathas in the difficult era of the company’s Regulating Act Rule. We are 
made well aware of just how hard a job the English were confronted with in trying to 
integrate their rule over so vast and varied a world as India. Chapters rv and v deal 
with the “Diplomatic Interlude” that followed the Treaty of Purandhar. Then comes 
an analysis of the “Futile Negotiations” after the Convention of Wadgaon, a chapter on 
the military operations of 1780-1781, and finally one on the Treaty of Salbai and its 
aftermath. The author’s hero throughout is Warren Hastings, whose policy is uncriti- 
cally accepted as invariably sound and just. Without necessarily detracting from the 
luster of that remarkable man it should be possible by now to view Hastings’ aims and 
achievements with greater historical perspective. 

University of California, Los Angeles STANLEY WOLPERT 


THE EMANCIPATION OF FRENCH INDOCHINA. By Donald Lancaster. 
[Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New York: 
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Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 445. $7.20.) This volume ably analyzes de- 
colonization in Indochina, a process greatly complicated by the Communist bid for 
power under Ho Chi Minh. Although the author devotes a third of his study to pre- 
colonial Indochina, the French presence, and the Japanese occupation, he emphasizes 
developments from Japan’s surrender in 1945 through the early aftermath of the 1954 
Geneva Conference, He has carefully utilized available sources and has clearly profited 
from firsthand observation in Indochina during the critical period between 1950 and 
1954. Lancaster modestly asserts that he embarked upon the task of writing the book 
with only “slender baggage,” but the final product indicates that he could give to a 
research design keen perspective and diligent endeavor. From factual foundations he 
has attempted to interpret the significance of the Indochina war. In places, however, he 
tends to let the record speak for itself without benefit of analysis. As the course of the 
struggle is extremely complex, the tracing of developments is per se a contribution. The 
material is well organized, substance has not been captured by methodology, and at 
times the style is exemplary. Only an author who has actually been on the spot could 
catch, for instance, the atmosphere of Saigon. Biographical notes on thirteen people, a 
brief but select bibliography, and a reliable map add to the stature of the book. The 
historian will not find this study definitive, for the relevant archives of the foreign 
offices are not yet generally open to the scholar. But this condition should not constitute 
a barrier when the need for research is manifest and considerable reliable material is 
available. Despite the limitations of human memory, much is also gained by the sys- 
tematic interviewing of living participants in a given situation. When the archives are 
finally opened, it is doubtful that the broad contours of Lancaster's work will be 
basically altered. At the same time a number of controversies such as the differences 
between Anthony Eden and John Foster Dulles on policy in Indochina may be better 
understood. For the student interested in foreign policy the volume provides a sound 
perspective on the current crisis in Indochina. Many of the basic factors so well described 
‚by Lancaster are present today. Although Lancaster does not cite alternatives of policy, 
he clearly shows the consequences of the policy adopted. Lancaster's study merits careful 
reading both inside and outside the academic community. 

University of Michigan Rossetti H. FrereLD 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE MODERN INDONESIAN ELITE. By Robert Van 
Niel. (Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1960. Pp. vii, 314. $6.75.) This book begins with 
the year 1900, but the major coverage is of two phases of Indonesian social and political 
development: 1914-1920 and 1920-1927. The 1914-1920 phase was characterized by 
limited communication between the metropolis and the colony, owing to wartime con- 
ditions, accompanied by a general attenuation of the Dutch "ethical policy" of admin- 
istering the colony. While the "ethical policy" nominally continued, the 1920-1927 phase 
in Dutch colonial policy involved an attempt to resume more active direction of the 
colony's social development. In this latter phase, the colonial administration on the one 
hand moved to restrict the more extreme native anticolonial expressions and on the 
other increased its attention to the indigenous adat law as a basis for integration. On 
the Indonesian side, Van Niel designates 1914-1920 as a period of “rampant radicalism,” 
and 1920-1927 as one of "syncretism and conservatism.” My impression of the data 
cited is rather that the 1914-1920 period was one of experiment with and exploration 
of a variety of ideologies of self-determination, oscillating between cultural and political 
emphases in different combinations, while the 1920-1927 period saw the beginning of 
the differentiation of political groups according to preferred methods of action. The 
author is primarily interested in organized group activities among the educated Indo- 
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nesians from whom the revolutionary leadership was later drawn. He pays sufficient 
attention to Dutch colonial policy to illuminate the interplay of motives and actions on 
both sides. Dutch sources are used extensively. Very few Indonesian documents are 
cited, but a number of interviews with individuals prominent in Indonesian movements 
of the period are relied on for important insights. The organizaton of the book is that 
of narrative history. Van Niel wisely does not attempt to impose overprecise charac- 
terizations on his data. The reader is thus led to appreciate how amorphous social 
movements ‘of such seminal periods can be. The author’s comments on individual 
personalities are of especial value. His writing is clear, economical, and surprisingly 
mature for a work that was originally a doctoral dissertation. 

Santa Monica, California A. M. HALPERN 


YUAN SHIH-K'AI, 1859-1916: BRUTUS ASSUMES THE PURPLE. By Jerome 
Ch’en. (London: George Allen and Unwin; Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. 1961. Pp. 290. $6.00.) This book merits the attention of everyone concerned with 
events in China during the first decades of the twentieth century. Ch’&n displays a 
profound understanding of the factional quarrels and personal relationships that play an 
important role in the history of that period. By consulting an impressive quantity of 
Chinese-language materials he succeeds in illuminating a number of formerly obscure 
developments. Especially revealing is his description of the circumstances resulting in 
the creation of the Chinese Republic in 1912 and the subsequent rise and fall of Yuan 
Shih-k’ai. According to the author, Yuan triumphed over his republican opponents 
because, in addition to commanding the most modern army in China, he likewise 
enjoyed the support of foreign bankers, who were given in return a virtual strangle 
hold over much of China’s economy. After destroying the Republic he attempted to 
re-establish the monarchy, only to be overthrown by centrifugal forces generated in 
large part by his own policy of allowing his commanders to set up as warlords in the 
various provinces. Unfortunately the book is marred by serious flaws. On the rare 
occasions when Ch’én interrupts his narrative in order to analyze his data and draw 
conclusions, his account becomes confused and even absurd. He also lacks the objectivity 
normally associated with serious scholarship. Frequently he uses pejorative language, 
innuendo, and other questionable devices calculated to convey the impression that Yuan 
was little more than an unscrupulous villain. Yet he ignores the equally opportunistic 
behavior of Yuan’s republican rival, Sun Yat-sen, whom he praises in the most extrava- 
gant terms. Furthermore, he employs an eccentric system of footnoting which leaves 
the reader uncertain about the precise source of information. The result is a useful and 
important but nonetheless unsatisfying book. 

Duke University Donato G. GILLIN 


HUANG HSING AND THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. By Chün-tu Hsüeh. 
[Stanford Studies in History, Economics, and Political Science, Number 20.] (Stanford, 
Cali£: Stanford University Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 260. $5.75.) Huang Hsing was an impor- 
tant figure in an important stage of the Chinese revolution, the peer of Sun Yat-sen in 
the development of the revolutionary movement that unseated the Manchu dynasty. 
Yet Huang has been almost forgotten, and many of the events in which he was a leading 
participant have not received due attention from scholars. This detailed and meticulous 
account goes far to restore Huang to his proper place in the historical record. His 
career serves as a guideline through the twists and turns of patriotic conspiracy against 
the Manchus, the successful risings of 1911, and the bitter politics of the presidency of 
Yuan Shih-k'ai. In the years before 1912 Huang was a great military hero who never 
won a major battle but whose defeats were propaganda victories in their demonstration 
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of the will to oppose the Manchus. After the establishment of the Republic, Huang 
showed himself an idealistic politician, slow to take the measure of Yuan Shih-k’ai, but 
a military realist quick to realize the hopelessness of armed resistance to Yuan in the 
abortive “Second Revolution.” Huang spent the closing period of his life in the United 
States, returning to China just before his death in 1916. The author of this monograph 
is concerned not only to resurrect but in some respects to rehabilitate Huang. His defense 
of Huang’s words and actions at a number of controversial points is, however, not 
uncritical or partisan. Rather, it grows out of a careful examination of the evidence from 
which Huang emerges as a man of high principle, ambitious not for himself but for the 
success of the revolutionary cause. The study is based on an impressive bibliography of 
Chinese sources, including the papers of Huang and of a number of his associates in the 
revolutionary movement. 

Mount Holyoke College MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


SINGAPORE: THE JAPANESE VERSION. By Masanobu Tsuji. Translated by 
Margaret E. Lake. Edited by H. V. Howe. Introduction by H. Gordon Bennett. (New 
York: St Martin’s Press. 1961. Pp. xxv, 358. $5.50.) This book is extremely bad history, 
yet it is of interest and value to the historian. Former Colonel Tsuji (who writes under 
the improper title of “Colonel”) is an unreconstructed militarist who still lives in the 
emotionally unstable world of Japanese ultramilitarism, glorifying in theory the feats 
of the fighting man while ignoring in fact the human experience of war. His record of 
the Malayan campaign of 1941-1942 cannot be trusted as military history for the 
author’s histrionic balderdash obscures or distorts that which could be of interest to the 
professional soldier. When he writes what may be accepted as accurate, he offers little 
or nothing that has not already been better established by others. The value of the 
book, therefore, lies in the possibility that the author’s almost pathological state of mind 
may give insights into the motivation of the Japanese who led their country to the 
disaster and ruin of World War II. We can discover symptoms of emotional immaturity 
and flight from reality. Tsuji refuses to drink alcohol until Singapore is captured, bursts 
into tears on numerous occasions when he thinks of his Emperor, victory, or a fallen 
comrade, risks his life repeatedly (if indeed he did) on the battlefield (in situations 
where no chief staff officer should ever find himself), and blandly states that the enemy 
was not savagely treated. Tsuji’s conceit leads to the inference that he was primarily 
responsible for the planning and execution of the Malayan campaign. If it were as 
Tsuji claims, one wonders what General Yamashita was doing in Malaya, or, indeed, 
why the Japanese army had generals. The author’s greatest accomplishment may well 
be having secured an introduction by General H. Gordon Bennett endorsing the account. 
Perhaps old soldiers never die, they just form a writing club for the perpetration of 
bathos. 

University of Oregon '" . Paur S. Durr 


AMERICAS 


VOYAGEURS BELGES AUX ÉTATS-UNIS DU XVI" SIÈCLE A 1900: NO- 
TICES BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHIQUES. By Antoine De Smet. (Brussels: [Bibliothèque 
royale de Belgique.] 1959. Pp. 201.) Antoine De Smet, assistant archivist at the Bibli- 
othéque royale de Belgique, has made a significant contribution to scholarship in 
American history with the publication of his annotated list of Belgian travelers who 
visited the United States. His biobibliography of these travelers covers the colonial and 
national periods of American history to the year 1900. Individual travelers, including 
Belgians who lived a portion of their lives in America, are listed alphabetically. Each 
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entry, depending upon the data available, includes a brief biographical sketch and 
bibliographical notes on relevant published and unpublished material. Perhaps the 
longest entry in the book is that for the famed Jesuit missionary Father Pierre-Jean 
De Smet. This book, based upon published works and a thorough investigation of 
manuscript material in archival repositories, is in many respects a well-documented 
dictionary of Belgian travelers in the United States. It supplements Frank Monaghan’s 
French Travellers in the United States 1765-1932 (1933) and is a reference work that 
should be available in libraries for serious researchers in American history. The com- 
prehensive indexes for names and places make the volume extremely useful. There 
are, for example, some thirty-seven references for Chicago, fifty-one references for 
Philadelphia, and twenty-two references for California. 

University of California, Santa Barbara WirsuR R. Jacobs 


THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 1649-1776. By William Kellaway. (London: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1961. Pp. 303. 42s.) This thorough, witty monograph 
deals with many facets of New England Puritan society. The Society for Propagation 
of the Gospel in New England (after 1660 “Society” was changed to “Company”) had 
an important hand in the support of Harvard College (Thomas Hollis was a member 
of the Company); the supply and subsidy of printing presses in Cambridge (Marma- 
duke Johnson was an employee); a well-capitalized loan bank in Boston, when money 
was scarce after the Restoration; and the shipment in lean years of manufactured goods 
to New England, including guns and ammunition soon used in King Phillip’s War. 
The only area in which the Company fell down badly was converting the American 
Indian. For all their religious zeal, the Puritans were poor missionaries, Kellaway did 
his research when a staff member of the London Guildhall Library, and his chief source 
is the large collection of the Company’s manuscripts there. He has packed his book with 
basic information, but successfully kept a sense of humor (very dry) and of emphasis. 
The aggressive personality of John Eliot, the retiring humility of the Mayhews, the 
humanity of Daniel Gookin, the overwhelming importance of Robert Boyle and Sir 
Henry Ashurst all stand in clear perspective. So also does the urban and commercial 
character of the Company membership in England. Precise estimates of the number of 
converted Indians are given, but Kellaway offers little toward an understanding of 
Indian attitudes toward the Englishman and his strange new ways. That the book is an 
authoritative history of the New England Company would have been good enough. 
What one might not expect, it is also a fresh and stimulating inquiry into Puritan 
culture. 

University of Texas MicHAeL G. HALL 


WHITE SERVITUDE IN COLONIAL SOUTH CAROLINA. By Warren B. Smith. 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 151. $4.75.) This book 
has an unusual history. Though first published in 1961, it was originally written as a 
doctoral dissertation for submission to the University of Chicago at the close of the 
First World War. Thereafter the author abandoned academic pursuits for a business 
career. He attributes his decision to publish, after forty years, to the encouragement he 
received from the late Professor Robert L. Meriwether of the University of South 
Carolina and from the late Dr. J. Harold Easterby of the South Carolina Archives 
Department. The purpose of the book, as of the dissertation, is to combat the assump- 
tion that white servitude played an insignificant part in the life of colonial South 
Carolina. The evidence is drawn chiefly from land records, legislative papers, and the 
files of the provincial Gazette. The text, which repeatedly summarizes the evidence in 
convenient tabular form and which includes many lengthy quotations from the record, 
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is complete in ninety-three pages. Notes, four appendixes, a bibliography, and an index 
have been added. Students of the period will find the work a helpful reference. E it 
leaves the white servant as something less than a major figure in the history of colonial 
South Carolina, it also establishes him as something more than “a negligible quantity 
in the history of the province." 

Princeton University WESLEY Frank CRAVEN 


THE VIEW FROM THE WHITE HOUSE: A STUDY OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGES. By Seymour H. Fersh. (Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press. 1961. Pp. vi, 158. $3.25.) The Presidents are historians who “record 
and interpret a narrative of events” through their messages which constitute “The 
Presidents’ Chronicle.” Hamilton utilized Washington’s prestige. to promote his meas- 
ures by having the proposals incorporated in the annual messages. With Washington 
the delivery of the annual message was a ceremonial event, “the speech from the 
~ throne” as the irreverent Republicans called it. Jefferson merely sent his messages to 
Congress to be read by a clerk possibly because to ride the coach of state through stump 
filled Pennsylvania Avenue was to risk his very life. By 1835 Jackson’s message was so 
important that the Cincinnati Commercial paid two hundred dollars to get it in sixty 
hours. Madison began the “scissor and paste” message, a compilation of department 
reports, which practice, with the exception of Lincoln’s messages, continued until Presi- 
dent Taft. This contributed to the growing length and prosaic quality of the messages. 
“Under Lincoln’s pen the message reached one of its highest peaks of prestige and 
consequence” and contributed “to the upgrading of the office.” Today the message may 
be largely the product of the Legislative Reference Division of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Professor Fersh has done a fine job here for the benefit of all his colleagues. 
Ohio Northern University Wierrep E. BINKLEY 


THE MIND OF THE NEGRO: AN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF AFRO- 
AMERICANS. By Earl E. Thorpe. (Baton Rouge, La.: Ortlieb Press. 1961. Pp. xxi, 
562. $7.75.) In the introduction to this ambitious work, the author disavows any attempt 
to be “either exhaustive of the general subject or definitive in any way.” At the same 
time, he proposes Parrington, Commager, and Cash as models for “any attempt” at 
writing an intellectual history of “the Afro-American” and hopes that his book will 
have interest “not only for the general reader” but that it will also be so comprehensive 
in its coverage that it may be used as a text for “courses in the Negro in American 
history.” One result is that the book is neither a comprehensive text suitable for courses 
nor an intellectual history. It is, rather, a series of twenty-one loosely organized chapters 
plus three unnumbered segments bearing such headings as: “The Frontier and Slavery,” 
“Negro Thought on Cruelty and Pleasure during Bondage,” “Ante-bellum Classes and 
Family Life among Negroes,” “The Day Freedom Came,” “Some Sources and Patterns 
of Public Behavior,” and “Mind of the Negro Writer and Artist.” In the attempt to 
gather all things within the covers of one volume, Thorpe has lost sight of the objectives 
of intellectual history and of the history of ideas. Perhaps the panoramic and inter- 
pretive skills of a Parrington or a Cash have so dazzled the author that he has also 
lost sight of the basic rules of historical method and of grammar and rhetoric as well. 
While many of the problems of this volume may be traced to extremely careless proof- 
reading, others must be attributed to the careless use of sources, most of them secondary 
accounts of Negro political and literary figures, and to the loose construction of lists 
and statements. “Yet, no Negro Democrat was elected to Congress before Oscar dePriest 
in 1928” does not say that DePriest was a Democrat but, in the context of a discussion 
of Negro disaffection from the Republican party, it hardly says that he was a Republi- 
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can. Similarly, Jamaican and South African novelists appear to be American Negro 
writers; Dorothy Maynor, Marian Anderson, and Roland Hayes sang the "roles" of 
Faust, Aida, and Carmen at indefinite times and places; and a novel whose action 
takes place in Chicago appears to be about a family living on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. Nevertheless, almost every Negro who has had anything at all to say 
publicly about the Negro in America is referred to at least once in this book; despite 
the lack of a bibliography, the notes and the index may prove uscful to anyone who has 
the patience to go back to the listed sources and discover for himself what the persons 
referred to really thought about the myriad subjects touched upon in this volume. 
Morgan State College ULysses LEE 


PETER OLIVER’S ORIGIN & PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN REBELLION: 
A TORY VIEW. Edited by Douglass Adair and John A. Schutz. [Huntington Library 
Publications.] (San Marino, Calif.: the Library. 1961. Pp. xxi, 173. $5.00.) Douglass 
Adair and John A. Schutz have performed a very useful service to scholarship by pub- 
lishing and editing all of Peter Oliver’s history of the rise of the Revolution in Massa- 
chusetts from 1760 to 1775. Not unknown to specialists, Oliver’s narrative deserves more 
studious attention than it has received. It is fascinatingly readable and surprisingly 
reliable with respect to facts, but not with respect to interpreting them. Peter Oliver, 
a stout Tory, had much to say about deficiencies in character and understanding of the 
defenders of American liberties in Massachusetts. Their leaders were knaves and fools 
who instigated a rebellion for personal reasons only. James Otis was embittered because 
his father was not appointed chief justice of the province; Samuel Adams was an 
embezzler; John Hancock was a “meer Tabula Rasa.” They and others like them, not 
excluding Congregationalist clergymen, stirred up people against a regime that was 
without fault. Oliver found no shortcoming whatever either in himself or in Governor 
Thomas Hutchinson, whose daughter had married his son. It is readily evident that his 
view of the coming of the Revolution was a very narrow one. Oliver’s history is valuable 
for more than a better understanding of Tory feeling. Thus, he knew that the long- 
believed legend that the British troops who marched out from Boston to Concord in 
April 1775 were ordered to seize Hancock and Adams was false. They "happened" to 
be near the British line of march; said Oliver, “the wicked fleeth when no man pur- 
sueth.” The editors have done their work well, offering a suitable introduction and 
appropriate, though brief, annotations. They have wisely allowed Oliver to tell his own 

e, 
Duke University Jonn R. ALDEN 


FABRIC OF FREEDOM, 1763-1800. By Esmond Wright. [The Making of Amer- 
ica.] (New York: Hill and Wang. 1961. Pp. xiii, 298. $4.50.) The American Revolution 
has always elicited controversy, more perhaps among its interpreters than among the 
actors in the revolutionary contest. Given the welter of interpretations, of neo-Ban- 
croftians and imperialists, of new conservatives and Namierists, of Fiskeites and 
Beardians, it is hardly surprising if beginning students of the subject, and not a few 
of their teachers, have been bemused. For some time we have needed a fresh evaluation 
of the epoch, a scholarly introduction that would steer a course between the shoals of 
complexity and oversimplification. In Fabric of Freedom, the most recent addition to 
Hill and Wang's Making of America series, Professor Esmond Wright of the University 
of Glasgow has provided such a book. The measure of Wright's achievement is his 
ability to synthesize conflicting interpretations without becoming submerged in disputa- 
tion. In 250-odd pages he manages to survey colonial society and parliamentary politics 
on the eve of the Revolution, to retell the familiar story of the Revolution itself, and to 
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provide a skillful account of the adoption of the Constitution and the establishment of 
the federal government. In part the volume is a triumph of sheer good writing, for the 
author is a vigorous stylist with a flair for generalization and an eye for illuminating 
detail. Thus we are told that George Washington had a larger staff to direct at Mount 
Vernon than he had when he assumed the presidency in 1789, and again, that Franklin’s 
labors to produce the Albany Plan of Union were less successful, and perhaps less im- 
portant, than his role as postmaster and builder of postal roads, since “the highway, then 
as now, has been the cement of the common life.” Fabric of Freedom is more than just 
an attractively written survey; itis a persuasive interpretation in its own right. Applying 
the researches of Sir Lewis Namier and his followers to the American problem more 
fully than has been done before, Wright concludes that the Revolution was “the product 
of executive weakness, not tyranny; of parliamentary, not royal, vacillation; and of 
chronic irresolution . . . both at home and in the colonies.” He describes the Constitu- 
tion as both "the apogee of the Revolution and its Thermidor,” adding that it created a 
"strong government ... made as weak as could safely be managed.” And in summariz- 
ing the situation in 1800 he argues that the nation was “at once preindustrial, prena- 
tional, and predemocratic,” but insists that it had “raised the fabric of freedom... 
and buttressed it by a faith in constitutional process that was, far more than slavery, its 
peculiar institution." For this volume, which is graced by an unusually perceptive bibli- 
ographical essay, it is safe to predict a long and useful life. 

University of California, Los Angeles Keira B. Berwick 


THE NEW NATION, 1800-1845. By Charles M. Wiltse. [The Making of America.] 
(New York: Hill and Wang. 1961. Pp. ix, 237. $4.50.) Charles M. Wiltse’s little volume 
in The Making of America series (edited by David Donald) does not claim the interest 
of serious students of American history. As Donald’s foreword explains, this book, 
following the general pattern for the projected six-volume series, makes its appeal to 
that handsome, profitable, but often elusive abstraction, the general reader. Specifically, 
The New Nation, 1800-1845, is designed to present the best historical scholarship to a 
wide public in the form of a brief, “broadly interpretive” synthesis of the elements of 
politics, economy, culture, society, and diplomacy. Viewed within its self-appointed 
limits, Wiltse’s book leaves this critic with a troubled mind. One cannot doubt that 
reputable historical scholars and their publishers have some obligation to inform the 
reading public, a reasonable license to provide entertainment and pleasure, and a perfect 
right to the resulting rewards. Indeed we all regret that better time when Gibbon or 
Parkman or Prescott reached the educated classes. And so we create: reams of stuff for 
hobbyists; the stale trivia of yesterday, labeled Americana; and recently the threadbare 
but respectable little survey for busy readers. The case is far from hopeless. Talented 
writers and discriminating publishers are providing their own solutions, with rising 
support from the paperback revolution. With encouraging frequency the successful 
historical writer for a wider public does not feel compelled to contrive a popular 
package for the general reader. He works at the top of his bent, both as craftsman and 
as thinker, chooses a topic of some scope and dignity, and leaves out only the obtrusive 
machinery and the shoptalk. The New Nation represents at best a small gift from an 
estimable scholar to the general reader. It attempts too much for its boundaries, or the 
wrong sort of thing for its genre, and so contributes little. Within its tight limits, the 
thinness of the narrative becomes conspicuous for the lack of thematic unity. 
Small things must be particularly simple, clear, coherent, and graceful to achieve an 
effect. Donald's promise of a new revisionist motif—“the rise of American nationalism" 
—is hardly realized in the text. When Wiltse follows his story of events, American 
nationalism is no stronger or weaker, no more consistent or erratic than it appears to 
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be in, say, the standard textbook account of the era. Perhaps he meant to argue that the 
issue of nationalism, taken for itself, is the key to the political conflicts of the Jefferson- 
Jackson era, but that is not consistent with Wiltse's heavy (and unrevised) use of 
Beardian economic interpretations, and of Parringtonian liberal vs. conservative inter- 
pretations. Consistency aside, that does not strike me as a fresh departure in American 
historiography. In the concluding chapter, Wiltse writes: "Had it not been for the moral 
issue raised by the existence of slavery, American sectionalism would undoubtedly have 
worked itself out earlier than it did." That is, it would appear, the rise of American 
nationalis would have been the dominant unifying theme of American politics in the 
first half of the nineteenth century if the sectional conflict over slavery had not been a 
stronger theme. The physical appointments of The New Nation are neat and modest. 
There are a few simple outline maps, no illustrations, and a thirty-page bibliographical 
essay that is perhaps disproportionately long for a text of less than two hundred pages. 
University of Chicago ManviN MEYERS 


DANIEL MORGAN: REVOLUTIONARY RIFLEMAN. By Don Higginbotham. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture. 1961. Pp. xi, 239, $6.00.) After many decades without a biography 
of the revolutionary hero General Daniel Morgan, two have appeared in the same year, 
one by North Callahan (see AHR, LXVI [July 1961], 1132), and now one by Don 
Higginbotham. Consideration of Higginbotham's book inevitably evokes a comparison 
with Callahan's. Both books are excellent studies, though by no means alike in their 
treatment or emphases. Whereas Callahan presents a broad canvas, which enables one 
to set Morgan more in the context of his time, Higginbotham keeps his attention sharply 
and consistently focused on Morgan himself; this has a distinct advantage from a 
scholar's point of view, but is less desirable from that of the general reader. In his 
development of Morgan's military career Higginbotham's treatment is less rounded 
than Callahan's. Morgan himself does not suffer, but one misses the fullness one finds 
in Callahan's account of the campaigns, the battles, and Morgan's associates, Though 
Higginbotham tends to see Morgan somewhat more objectively as a soldier, both men 
agree essentially in their characterization of Morgan as exercising a unique and most 
important role in the Revolution. As a commander of riflemen, he was the ranger par 
excellence of the war. Impulsive and formidable, he was heroic in the defeat at Quebec, 
lethally effective as a lieutenant to Gates and Arnold in the Saratoga campaign, and 
managerially brilliant in his victory over Tarleton at Cowpens. Higginbotham’s account 
of Morgan's postrevolutionary career is admirable, the best that is available. In fact, 
whereas this was the weakest part of Callahan's work, it is the most original and 
valuable feature of Higginbotham's. He has made effective use of his sources, particu- 
larly contemporary newspapers and correspondence. As a result, Morgan emerges as a 
poliücal figure by no means inconsequential. Lucid, concise, and readable, Higgin- 
botham's biography is a useful contribution. For a truly satisfying account of Morgan, 
however, one might do well to read both Higginbotham and Callahan. l 
Wesleyan University WiLLarD M. WALLACE 


A GENERAL OF THE REVOLUTION: JOHN SULLIVAN OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE. By Charles P. Whittemore. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1961, Pp. 
viii, 317. $6.00.) It has been almost a century since the publication of the last biography 
of General Sullivan. Because he was one of the more able, second-line leaders both 
during the War for Independence and the political struggles of the next decade, there is 
certainly a need for a new interpretation of this paradoxical man. The present volume 
devotes one chapter to Sullivan's family, youth, business, and law practice to the age of 
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thirty-five. Half of the book is then devoted to his military career. Often on the verge 
of great success, he usually wound up in defeat, controversy, or both, Badly beaten at 
Long Island, successful under Washington at Trenton and Princeton, Sullivan's general- 
ship at Brandywine and Germantown remains a subject of controversy. Brilliant staff 
work and careful planning at Newport were upset by factors beyond his control. His 
campaign against the Six Nations in 1779 was successful Retirement from the army 
was followed by a single, highly controversial term in Congress. With his rival, John 
Langdon, he shared political leadership in New Hampshire in the 1780’s and led in the 
successful battle to ratify the new federal Constitution. Ill health and financial worries 
plagued him, and he died in 1795 at the age of fifty-five. Mr. Whittemore has made a 
careful search of primary materials, contributes to our knowledge of the general’s early 
legal career, and provides objective appraisals of his strength and weakness in both the 
army and politics. Sullivan's courage, loyalty, drive, careful attention to planning, con- 
cern for his men, and occasional tactical insight deserve this retelling. Carefully organ- 
ized and written in an acceptable if not exciting manner, this volume is especially 
notable for its analysis of Sullivan's personality and its appraisal of his role in New 
Hampshire politics, the best and most interesting chapters. Limited sources account for 
the author's seeming disinterest in some phases of Sullivan's life, although a more ade- 
quate use of New Hampshire newspapers and secondary sources might have been 
helpful. 

State University of New York, Cortland RALPH Anams BROWN 


THE KING'S CHEVALIER: A BIOGRAPHY OF LEWIS LITTLEPAGE. By 
Curtis Carroll Davis. (Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1961. Pp. 442. $7.50.) 
There can be no doubt that Lewis Littlepage was "an extraordinary Character" as 
George Washington noted in his diary in 1785. Whether for good or for evil is the 
question. Was the expatriate American who served the royal houses of Spain, Poland, 
and Russia a spendthrift and adventurer, pretentious and arrogant, an intellectual light- 
weight who made his way among the courts of Europe by brass and gall? Or was he a 
sagacious adviser to kings, a brave soldier on foreign battlefields, an acute observer of 
international politics, an ornament to the young country that gave him birth? Curtis 
Carroll Davis has rescued the precocious little Virginian from an obscurity deserved 
or undeserved according to one's view of his merits. The symbol of Littlepage's success, 
a symbol that forms the ornament to the book's dust jacket, is the golden key given him 
on his appointment, in 1786, at the age of twenty-four, as a chamberlain to King 
Stanislas of Poland. The key, giving the access accorded confidential advisers to the 
private chambers of the King, is a fit symbol, with ironic modern overtones, of Little- 
page's aching for and achievement of social success. His biographer too lovingly and too 
tediously recounts his endless social and diplomatic triumphs, often reported by himself 
in terms outrageously flattering, until we long to know not what Littlepage thinks of 
himself but what his biographer thinks of him. One is particularly at a loss to interpret 
the unfavorable judgments so often made by contemporaries about Littlepage, for exam- 
ple, those concerning his pamphlet warfare with John Jay. If Littlepage was overreach- 
ing, as so many observers felt, we do not get a strong impression of it. The author's 
approach, while having a surface detachment, is bland and does not do justice to Little- 
page, whether he is conceived of as a pompous ass or a brilliant diplomatist. Perhaps he 
was both. 

Smithsonian Institution Wı.coms E. WASHBURN 


JOHN PENDLETON KENNEDY: GENTLEMAN FROM BALTIMORE. By 
Charles H. Bohner. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1961. Pp. x, 266. $5.50.) A 
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fresh biography, informed by the enthusiasms of American studies, is just what the life 
of this Kennedy has invited. Patrician, leading citizen and active politician, author 
(Washington Irving style), and benefactor of the arts in a lively city, Kennedy had 
enviable gifts of talent, personality, wealth, and opportunity. The author reveals both 
the irony of his hero, which helped Swallow Barn avoid the mushiness of later planta- 
tion novels, and his generosity, toward Poe and many others. Just a touch of Kennedy's 
own irreverence might have helped Bohner express the superficiality he suggests, the 
flaw of being so privileged, so urbane, and active, as Kennedy. 

Johns Hopkins University CHARLES A, BARKER 


A CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF 
THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST (1811-1957). By Oscar Osburn Winther. [Indiana 
University Social Science Series Number 19.] (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 
1961. Pp. xxvi, 626. $6.00.) This new edition of Professor Winther’s bibliography is a 
much-expanded version of the earlier one which appeared in 1942. The enlargement 
was occasioned primarily by the inclusion of the considerable periodical literature pub- 
lished during the years 1938-1957. The list of journals covered is increased by nine new 
titles among which are numbered state historical magazines for Arkansas, Arizona, and 
Montana, and more general periodicals such as Ethnohistory, Historian, Huntington 
Library Quarterly, Journal of Economic History, and the Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia. Had a later cutoff date been possible, Idaho 
Yesterdays would undoubtedly have been added to the list as well. The total number 
of entries has been increased from 3,501 to 9,244 references. The arrangement of items 
follows a subject and geographic classification, as in the earlier edition, The principal 
grouping is by states or by areas such as the Mississippi Valley, the Great Plains, the 
Southwest, Hispanic America, Oregon Country, and the Pacific Northwest. Mexico is 
included as a heading, though the coverage extends only to American periodicals, In 
the case of Canada the references are similarly derived, but include a further coverage 
from the Canadian Historical Review and the British Columbia Historical Quarterly. 
Since both of these magazines published bibliographic listings, the effect of their in- 
clusion is to increase the usefulness of Winther’s Bibliography for the student who 
wishes to canvass Canadian materials. A few subject headings are used for purposes 
of general classification, as, for example, agriculture, range and cattle, the frontier, fur 
trade, immigrant groups, Indians, and transportation. Special mention should be made 
of five pages of citations under the heading of reclamation and conservation and thirty 
pages of items under military. Several others, such as labor, mining, railroads, slavery, 
and utopian societies are noted as cross references to subgroups within geographic 
classifications. No attempt has been made to provide a complete system of subject 
analytics. It is comparatively easy, however, to scan the geographic groupings and lift 
out items on banking, government and politics, biography, economic topics and cultural 
developments, and social institutions. In this respect the Guide can be used more con- 
veniently, though less systematically than the cumulative Index to the Writings on 
American History which it supplements and extends. An author index enables a user 
to locate references readily when the author is known. 

University of Washington CHARLES M. GATES 


ROBERT JOHN WALKER: A POLITICIAN FROM JACKSON TO LINCOLN. 
By James P. Shenton. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1961. Pp. xviii, 288. 
$6.00.) Robert J. Walker began a long and turbulent political career by helping to 
carry his native Pennsylvania for Jackson in 1824. He ended it as Lincoln's emissary in 
England where his mission was to block a Confederate loan. In the intervening years he 
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represented his adopted state of Mississippi in the Senate, where he spearheaded the fight 
for annexation of Texas; sat in Polk's cabinet as Secretary of the "Treasury, where he 
engineered the "free trade" tariff of 1846; and served Buchanan as governor of Kansas 
where his failure was as tragic as it was conspicuous. In his simultaneous pursuit of 
power, fame, and wealth, Walker was probably more typical of his times than most of 
his better-known contemporaries. He was at once showman and behind the scenes 
manipulator; stockjobber and organizer of business enterprise; propagandist and logi- 
cian; statesman and paid lobbyist. He was the complete opportunist, ready to push the 
frontiers of the United States to the very shores of Europe and Asia, but on both sides 
of most domestic issues, including slavery. His speculations in land, railroads, and 
mines were in the grand manner, which did not disdain to use political influence for 
private gain. Professor Shenton's welcome evocation of a too long neglected figure 
whets the appetite, but does not altogether satisfy the hunger it stimulates. The facts 
of Walker's life are marshaled with meticulous care, but the background is so meager 
that the book becomes perforce a tract for the already well-informed. Walker's role in 
bringing about Polk’s nomination is well handled, but the Kansas interlude is sketchy 
and colorless. The treatment throughout is too topical to give even the most knowl- 
edgeable reader a sense of unity. The flamboyance that was as much a part of the man 
as his verbosity, his puny stature, and his overcompensating aggressiveness does not 
quite come through. 

Washington, D. C. CHARLES M. WILTSE 


SETH EASTMAN: PICTORIAL HISTORIAN OF THE INDIAN. By John 
Francis McDermott. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1961. Pp. x, 270. $10.00.) 
Seth Eastman was a soldier-painter. A graduate of West Point in 1829, he served with 
distinction in the regular army of the United States for forty-five years. His duties were 
varied, and wherever he went it was with sketch pad in hand. The result is a legacy of 
sketches and paintings of singular importance for the study of the American West and 
its Indian inhabitants. Professor McDermott emphasizes Eastman's importance as a 
"pictorial historian of the Indian," one whose aim was to record accurately the everyday 
life of the Indians he observed. The artist's attention to detail and his lack of romantic 
exaggeration set him apart from such famous Indian painters as George Catlin and 
Alfred Jacob Miller. McDermott's work is excellently done. The book, however, is not 
intended as a full-scale biography of Eastman. It is instead what might be called a 
historical catalogue of Eastman's paintings, with just enough of his life brought in to 
form a framework on which to hang the pictures. This approach was, perhaps, a neces- 
sary one, since for many periods of the artist's life our only sources of information are 
the sketches and paintings themselves. Although Eastman’s importance lies in his 
pictures of the Indians he encountered during long service on the western frontier, the 
author does not limit his study to Eastman's Indian subjects. The book is in fact a 
complete record of all of Eastman's work—his Hudson River scenes painted at West 
Point, his sketches made in Texas during the Mexican War, his drawings of street 
scenes in Washington, and the series of paintings which, late in his life, he was com- 
missioned to paint for committee rooms in the Capitol The handsomely produced 
volume contains 116 reproductions of Eastman's works, 8 of them in color. This is a 
definitive work on Eastman. 

Marquette University Francis PAUL PRUCHA 


RICHARD HENRY DANA, JR., 1815-1882. By Samuel Shapiro. (East Lansing: 
Michigan State University Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 251. $5.00.) This is a scholarly biography 
of one of the lesser figures of the nineteenth century. Richard Henry Dana came from 
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an old Massachusetts family prominent in Federalist politics. Dana wrote Two Years 
Before the Mast, a minor American classic, at the age of twenty-three, but made the law 
his career and divided his life between pursuit of his profession and a quest for political 
preferment. His marriage to Sarah Watson was not altogether happy, his political ambi- 
tions were repeatedly disappointed, and, though he became a successful lawyer, he died 
in 1882 convinced that his life had been a failure. Dana was an aristocrat by nature, 
and his career largely supports the thesis that the aristocracy of the middle period, out 
of harmony with the new forces of immigration, industrialism, and political democracy, 
gravitated into reform movements as a means of selfassertion. A conservative Whig, 
Dana followed Charles Francis Adams into the Free Soil ranks in 1848 and in the 
1850's joined the Republican party, but was never in rapport with the reforming ele- 
ments in those movements. Insensitive to the prevailing tides of public opinion, he had 
little sympathy for the Negro, paid homage to the rural communities of Massachusetts, 
and had no understanding of the problems of the immigrants who were populating the 
cities of the Bay State. His career was full of contradictions, for in him a warmhearted 
devotion to justice repeatedly clashed with his conservative temperament. Dr. Shapiro 
has patiently recorded Dana's often contradictory positions on public questions, but 
the author's lack of sympathy with his subject is often plain to see. This is one biography 
in which the principal character has not become a hero to the chronicler of his life. 
"University of Rochester Guynvon G. Van Deusen 


ENTERPRISE AND ANTHRACITE: ECONOMICS AND DEMOCRACY IN 
SCHUYLKILL COUNTY, 1820-1875. By C. K. Yearley, Jr. [Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXXIX (1961), Number 1.] (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1961. Pp. 254, ix. $5.00.) Coal mining has typically called 
for large-scale corporate efforts; this book analyzes an important, though temporary, 
exception to this concept. The first half century of anthracite mining in Schuylkill 
County, Pennsylvania, was characterized by rampantly individualistic small enterprises; 
by 1875, most had been supplanted by a controversial single firm (the coal and iron 
arm of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad), headed by its complex and enigmatic 
president, Franklin B. Gowen. This book supplies important new analytical material on 
this seminal period in American business history and provides valuable collateral infor- 
mation on the facts surrounding a crucial development in nineteenth-century labor 
union history, the rise and fall of the Molly Maguires. Discovery of coal in the almost 
uninhabited Pennsylvania hills quickly bred a speculative fever that led to a “frontier” 
manifestation, both economically and socially. This was heightened (and lengthened) 
in Schuylkill by the pattern of individual enterprise. Incomplete mining technology was 
buttressed by overly conservative, even irresponsible, decisions by these individual 
proprietors. These actions often led not only to unsafe practices and inefficient mining 
but to intensification of the already high incidence of failures. Corollary negativism in 
respect to labor conditions resulted in poor living and working conditions and bred 
one of the country’s earliest industrial unions. The situation was ripe for intervention, 
and Gowen supplied it in a massive purchase of coal lands in the early 1870's, a move 
that later helped to put the company in receivership. The author is incisive in his judg- 
ments and careful in his documentation. Although he proposed also to consider the 
social forces inherent in the coal fields, his treatment is less complete; consideration of 
the major impact of the Irish on the mores of the region, for example, is brief. 
Darimouth College Wayne G. BRoEHL, Jr. 


QUEENS OF THE WESTERN OCEAN: THE STORY OF AMERICA’S MAIL 
AND PASSENGER SAILING LINES. By Carl C. Cutler. Foreword by Chester W. 
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Nimitz. (Annapolis, Md.: United States Naval Institute. 1961. Pp. xxi, 672. $12.50.) 
The author, a devoted lover of “canvas-backs,” set out, some forty years ago, to collect 
material that would disprove the idea that America was not a maritime nation. He later 
abandoned the larger theme to concentrate on the story of the sailing liners that were 
active from 1812 to 1860 on the transatlantic routes and along the eastern seaboard. The 
first regularly scheduled sailing line was the James Monroe of the Black Ball Line; it 
left New York in January 1818. Within four years, three other lines were added to 
give a weekly service to Liverpool. A well-known later line was the Dramatic Line of 
E. K. Collins, established in 1837, and sold in 1848, when Collins decided to start an 
American steamship line. His paddle-wheel transatlantic steamers contested for the 
blue ribbon of the Atlantic with the British Cunard Company and lost out. The author 
seems strongly prejudiced against the Cunard Line. In the two decades before the Civil 
War, numerous regular sailing lines carried European emigrants in steerage to the 
"Land of Promise.” The emigrant lines were guilty of scandalous overcrowding in 
steerage that led to heavy loss of life at sea, as high at times as 10 per cent of those 
seeking a new world. Contrary to the author's statement, the merchant owners did not 
always put "service before profit" The narrative is interesting, but has little to say of 
the mail carrying activities of the lines. The account is marred by strong prejudices and 
doubtful judgments: "Palmer was one of the ablest mariners of all times"; sailing liners 
left a record “that has never been excelled, if, indeed, it has ever been equalled”; the 
"story of America, to an extent rarely appreciated, is the story of her merchant marine"; 
"the American sailing ship for two centuries led the world. . . . There is much to 
warrant the conclusion that they weré primarily responsible for the preservation of 
the Union in the Civil War." The volume includes a valuable listing of over six thou- 
sand ships of the sixty transatlantic lines and of the five hundred more important 
coastal lines. The United States Naval Institute has issued a handsome and well 
illustrated volume. 

Oberlin College Howarn ROBINSON 


ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, ABOLITIONIST EDITOR. By Merton L. Dillon. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 190. $4.75.) Professor Dillon's stated purposes 
are to analyze the thinking of the one abolitionist who was murdered for his beliefs 
and to extend knowledge of abolitionism and other pre-Civil War reform movements. 
His research has not led him to a new characterization of Lovejoy, but simply to greater 
certainty of the man's thorough Puritanism. Lovejoy came to abolition belatedly and 
with the conviction that God had endowed a few men, including him, with special 
ability to recognize customs and institutions that were contrary to His law. Lovejoy's 
own mission was to sec that other men kept divine law, So overwhelming was his 
responsibility that he need obey no rule except the "higher law" which God reserved for 
the guidance of his special assistants. In his acceptance of Lovejoy's own estimate of his 
particular fitness for his mission, Dillon attributes his subject's many clashes with his 
contemporaries to the opposition of sinful or misguided men. His view precludes at- 
tention to certain questions that are particularly revelant to any evaluation of Lovejoy's 
contribution to abolition or to the maintenance and/or extension of civil rights. He does 
not, for example, ponder Lovejoy’s anti-Catholicism as a factor in his difficulties. 
Neither does he note that the half-truths and ambiguities which Lovejoy used in state- 
ments of publication policy might well have made even enthusiastic backers wonder if 
their promises to help maintain a free press might eventually involve them in support 
of an irresponsible press. Failure to consider these and other questions reduces the 
validity of the author's conclusions. Dillon maintains that Lovejoy's violent death en- 
couraged the growth of antislavery societies, but offers no documentary proof. He con- 
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tends that the death brought an end to moral suasion as an important technique of 
abolitionists. This it did not do, for William Lloyd Garrison, Theodore Weld, and 
dozens of others long continued to call upon Americans to renounce the sin of slave- 
holding. Abolitionists appealed to ballot and statute in the conviction that the state bore 
a responsibility to bolster moral suasion when, periodically, its effectiveness seemed to 
falter. Dillon's delineation of Lovejoy as a steadfast Puritan dedicated to his godly 
mission can increase the historian’s understanding of the motivation of men of similar 
conduct. 

Manual High School, Peoria, Illinois Haze, C. WoLr 


THE STAKES OF POWER, 1845-1877. By Roy F. Nichols. [The Making of Amer- 
ica.] (New York: Hill and Wang. 1961. Pp. x, 246. $4.50.) Although American his- 
torians are on the whole a friendly and gregarious lot, they have been less inclined than 
their cousins of the social sciences to enlist in group research projects of the sort that so 
readily open the hearts and checkbooks of the endowed foundations. On the other hand, 
they have generally been willing to turn from their lonely individual endeavors to par- 
ticipate cooperatively in writing chapters for volumes or volumes for series in associa- 
tion with their fellows. In an earlier period these collections tended to be explorations 
into largely unsurveyed areas and materials, laying out lines to guide the hosts of mono- 
graphic delvers who followed after them. This was the nature of Justin Winsor's Narra- 
tive and Critical History of the 1880's and Albert Bushnell Hart's American Nation of 
the early rgoo's, as well as more specialized endeavors such as that of Arthur M. 
Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox in the field of social history. Another type of co- 
operative series, notably the fifty-volume Chronicles of America, has been more di- 
rected toward summarizing work already done, including that of the authors, for the 
general reader and for scholars less at home in the field. The present series, brought 
out by a new publishing firm, to summarize the history of America in a half-dozen 
compact volumes, falls in the second category. Consequently there is little need in a 
scholarly journal to engage in a detailed review of the main points of a volume that 
sums up problems that have been so skillfully delineated in the author's previous and 
more elaborate treatments, against the background which has been provided by other 
historians whose endeavors are referred to in bibliographical notes at the end of this 
volume. Indeed, the striking thing about the present book is the fact that Professor 
Nichols is here able, as the result of a mastery that can come only from decades of 
study, to focus the central history of one of the most critical and dramatic periods in 
American history upon a single central concept—the transfer of national control from 
one set of sectional-economic-social-political interests to another. With unobstrusive 
scholarship, with a wonderful ability to compress without distorting, and in the felici- 
tous style we have come to expect, he has written a book that will reward the expert, 
the nonexpert, and the casual reader. Some specialists may wish to argue that there 
should have been more of an indication than is to be found here of divergent views 
among scholars on the generalship of McClellan and also something more on the 
major revisions now getting under way in the analysis and evaluation of Reconstruc- 
tion. There will be other times and other places for such questions. 

George Washington University Woop Gray 


MORNING STAR: A BIOGRAPHY OF LUCY STONE, 1818-1893. By Elinor 
Rice Hays. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 1961. Pp. 339. $5.75.) A biography 
of the leader whose pioneering work in the American woman’s rights movement earned 
her the title of "morning star" has been needed; her daughter's account (Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Lucy Stone: Pioneer Woman Suffragist [1930]) is understandably uncritical. 
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Mrs. Hays believes it especially important to bring Lucy Stone Blackwell’s achievements 
to light, as she considers The History of Woman Suffrage (1889), written by Lucy’s 
rivals in the movement, Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, highly prejudiced in its treatment of Lucy. This book, she says, "has become 
the authoritative document used by all subsequent historians," a fact about which she 
sadly comments, "History tends to leave its crowns on the heads of those who have 
placed them there with their own hands.” Mrs. Hays presents documentary evidence 
for her own conception of the contributions that Lucy and her husband made to the 
movement. Aside from its value as an attempt to correct the existing record, Morning 
Star presents the interesting story of a courageous woman's struggle to achieve not only 
a college education but a public speaking career in New England at a period when 
"freedom for slaves might be tolerated," but "freedom for women was carrying radical- 
ism too far." Lucy began this career as an antislavery speaker, but soon she was more 
interested in pressing for a change in the position of women than in that of Negroes. 
Unswerving determination, persuasive arguments, and some magnetic quality in her 
voice and personality brought her success. Not only did she sway audiences; she in- 
spired such energetic women as Susan B. Anthony to assume leading positions in the 
movement. The author's analysis is seldom more than superficial, but her treatment is 
consistently objective. Lucy emerges from the pages a solidly human, strong-minded 
woman in her several roles as speaker, writer, editor, wife, and mother. The smoothly 
written account, placed nicely against the background of general political developments, 
clarifies the shifting relationships among the various reform crusades of the period. 
Although the author's previous experience has been with creative rather than historical 
wriüng, her book reveals firm mastery of the historian's craft. Her bibliography, as 
well as every page of writing, indicates extensive research in manuscripts and news- 
papers, and her use of this material is always judicious. Yet unaccountably she has failed 
to undertake the final chore necessary to give her book scholarly value; it contains not 
a single footnote. If this omission results from the publisher's decision, he has done the 
biographer a disservice. Notes would have detracted neither from the readability nor 
the salability of the book. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College Mary R. DzaxiNG 


LARGELY LINCOLN. By David Chambers Mearns. Introduction by Earl Schenck 
Miers. (New York: St Martin's Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 227. $6.00.) These fourteen essays 
are what the ninteenth-century poets used to call "occasional pieces," such as a com- 
memorative oration, an address delivered to this club, a welcome to a professional 
library group, and so forth. Unified by no overriding theme, except that nine are 
more or less about Lincoln and illustrate Carl Sandburg's verdict that “the son of 
a gun grows on you," these essays do not attempt to revolutionize our picture of 
the Great Emancipator or to shatter our illusions about the Civil War. Such tasks 
Mearns leaves to more combative historians and himself prefers to explore the 
byways of Lincolniana. For the reader who has ever speculated whether Lincoln would 
have made a great actor, or has brooded over the fate of the numerous locks of presi- 
dential hair that served as souvenirs, or has wondered about Lincoln's (entirely blame- 
less) relations with the raffish Princess Salm-Salm, Mearns has the answer. Here, too, is 
a re-creation of the Lincoln-Douglas debate at Ottawa, as a present-day journalist might 
have described it, an account of Lincoln's brief trip through New Jersey on his way 
to his inauguration, and a brief analysis of changing English opinions of the President. 
All this sounds like standard Lincoln Day oratory, and indeed the historical significance 
is not heavy, but Mearns has a wry sense of humor, a flair for phrase, and a talent for 
singling out the one striking detail that reveals the true meaning of an incident, As a 
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result, his book is as informal, as amusing, and as instructive as a personal conversation 
with the genial chief of the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress. Though, 
as the title suggests, most of these essays are about Lincoln, some of the most amusing 
deal with other topics. No student of American social history will want to miss the 
hilarious adventures of D. P. Gardner, “the New England Soap Man,” and every his- 
torian of the 1920’s will be instructed, if not exactly edified, by Mearns's account of “A 
Neglected Bookman: Calvin Coolidge." 

Princeton. University Davi DONALD 


MAN OF THE PLAINS: RECOLLECTIONS OF LUTHER NORTH, 1856-1882. 
Edited by Donald F. Danker. Foreword by George Bird Grinnell. [Pioneer Heritage 
Series, Volume IV.] (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1961. Pp. xx, 350. $4.75.) 
The role of the Indian scouts employed by the United States Army during the Plains 
Indian campaigns following the Civil War has remained one of the least-known phases 
of that dramatic episode in western history. Publication of the recollections of Captain 
Luther H. North, who served in Company A, Pawnee Scouts, has partially filled the 
need for more information on this role, Many years after he served on the Plains, 
North was persuaded by George Bird Grinnell to record his experiences. In a foreword 
written in 1925, Grinnell referred to North as “the greatest, as he is almost the last, of 
the old-time scouts of America.” The manuscript, however, remained unpublished, ex- 
cept for portions which were quoted in Grinnell's Two Great Scouts and T heir Pawnee 
Battalion. Expertly edited by Donald F. Danker, archivist of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society, the manuscript is now published in its entirety for the first time. The 
editor has not only supplied clarifying footnotes, but he has also supplemented each 
chapter with more extended discussions of men, places, and events mentioned by 
North. Fifteen letters written by North, from the collection of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society, have been included in an appendix. North's picturesque descriptions of 
the campaigns in which his Pawnee scouts were engaged and his frank and interesting 
comments on General Custer (under whom he served for a time) and a fellow scout 
named William Cody add significantly to our knowledge of the Indian wars on the 
Plains and are a delight to read. 


University of Illinois Roserr W. JOHANNSEN 


REPORTS FROM COLORADO: THE WILDMAN LETTERS, 1859-1865, WITH ' 
OTHER RELATED LETTERS AND NEWSPAPER REPORTS, 1859. Edited with 
introduction and notes by LeRoy R. and Ann W. Hafen. [The Far West and the 
Rockies Historical Series, Volume XIIL] (Glendale, Cali£: Arthur H. Clark Company. 
1961. Pp. 333. $12.00.) This is a basic addition to the source materials on the early settle- 
ment of Colorado, much of which has been done by the Hafens. The introductory 
chapter, written out of the depth which detailed knowledge gives, sketches the early | 
gold discoveries and the subsequent development of the gold rush. Reports from Colo- 
rado includes the letters written from Denver by the Wildman brothers (and wife of 
one) to their parents in Connecticut and a selection of contemporary newspaper accounts 
of the gold rush. Most of the letters are written by Thomas, who went to Denver in 
1859. His letters tell more of the early history of Denver than of the gold rush and 
reflect the interests of a young man who made his living keeping books, dabbling in 
real estate, and selling lumber, rather than mining gold. Wildman was a westerner in 
spirit, who had a tender memory of his New England home but a strong faith in the 
future of Denver and the West. His subsequent rise to leadership in Colorado attests 
to the wisdom of his choice. 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls WALKER D. WYMAN 
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THE CIVIL WAR AT SEA. Volume II, THE RIVER WAR, MARCH 1862-JULY 
1863. By Virgil Carrington Jones. Foreword by E. M. Eller. (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. 1961. Pp. xx, 490. $6.00.) In this second of a projected three-volume history 
of the naval war, Mr. Jones carries his narrative from March 1862, when some Wash- 
ington officials feared that the victorious Merrimack would appear in the Potomac just 
beyond the truncated Washington Monument and begin lobbing shells into the White 
House, to July 1863 when the fall of Vicksburg permitted the Mississippi to flow 
"unvexed to the sea." In the course of his story the author tells something of the work 
of the blockaders and their elusive prey along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, the iron- 
clads in the bays and harbors, and the gunboats on the western rivers. Readers of 
Jones's books on Mosby and the guerrilla war in Virginia have come to expect a good 
story, well told, and he does not disappoint them here. The serious student, however, 
will find little that is either new or significant in the present volume. The research is 
narrowly based, relying very heavily on the Officia! Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Navies, with only occasional recourse to contemporary letters, diaries, debates, 
and newspapers. The result is that Jones has not grappled with the more significant 
historical problems presented by the "river war.” He has made little effort, for example, 
to track down the origins or reasons for the decisions on priorities and personnel made 
in Washington and Richmond that imparted such vigor to the Union effort while leav- 
ing the Confederates tied in red tape and suffering the effects of low priorities and 
second-rate commanders. Nor has he come to grips with the ways in which local pres- 
sures, emanating from western state capitals and transportation centers, were utilized by 
the North and largely ignored by the South. Those who seek a good narrative of the 
crucial middle year of the naval war, generously sprinkled with apt characterizations of 
the major figures, will find this a rewarding book. Those who seek analysis and inter- 
pretation must look further. 


University of Maryland Davin S. SPARKS 


THE CHARLES ILFELD COMPANY: A STUDY OF THE RISE AND DE- 
CLINE OF MERCANTILE CAPITALISM IN NEW MEXICO. By William J. Parish. 
{Harvard Studies in Business History, Number 20.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. xxi, 431. $10.00.) The Charles Ilfeld Company is a model business 
history. It is detailed without being tedious, significant without being ponderous, and 
stylish without being meretricious. For the most part, histories of firms have focused 
on business concerns in the metropolitan East and North, but here is a less developed 
area. Charles Ilfeld, fresh off the boat from Germany, “chaperoned the patient ox” 
westward to arrive in Santa Fe, New Mexico, in August 1865. Santa Fe had commercial 
importance then, and it has it now, but only in the most strained sense has it ever been 
a metropolis. Shortly Ilfeld moved to a still smaller town, Taos, where he remained two 
years before settling in Las Vegas, New Mexico, which was to remain his base as he 
and his successors expanded throughout northern and eastern New Mexico during gen- 
erations stretching into the 1950's. In a region that was slow to unfold, the Charles 
Ifeld Company expanded steadily until it hit $21,600,000 in sales in 1947. But more 
than the story of the growth of a mercantile house, this book portrays the interplay be- 
tween that house and its environment. The book provides an abundance of information 
on the later ninteenth- and twentieth-century frontier conditions that should interest 
any student of western development. Problems of money exchange, the impediments of 
underdeveloped freight transportation, the importance of sheep and cattle to a western 
mercantile firm are but a few of the facets that the author has examined with rich and 
rewarding detail. Parish has made a real contribution to students of business history, 
economic history, management, and western history, but in addition, he has written a 
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book that can be enjoyed by any intelligent reader who refuses to be scared away by 
the sober subtitle and chapter headings. 
University of Texas - Joe B. Frantz 


JOHN FISKE: THE EVOLUTION OF A POPULARIZER. By Milton Berman. 
[Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 48.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 297. $6.50.) John Fiske is apparently beyond redemption either 
as an original philosopher or as a research historian; Dr. Milton Berman's scholarly, 
well-written biography accentuates this fact. Even the publishers image of a child 
prodigy is reduced to a picture of a bookish youth whose secluded rearing by elderly 
relatives cut him off from normal recreational contacts. Fiske's great tragedy was not 
only his failure to get the much-coveted history appointment at Harvard but also his 
insatiable desire for luxurious living—he weighed almost three hundred pounds in 
middle age—and his readiness to plunge into hopeless debt to keep up his extrava- 
gances. This helps to explain why he diverted his undeniable talents in philology, 
philosophy, and history into sterile but profitable lectures for adoring ladies’ groups 
and other middle.class audiences. Too often his prolific books merely restated what he 
had already said on the lecture platform. His ethnocentric prejudices were congenial to 
Boston’s Brahmins who fittingly selected him as an honorary president of the Immigra- 
tion Restriction League. Like Bancroft and so many other nineteenth-century historians 
in America and England, he emphasized the Teutonic germ theory of Anglo-Saxon 
democratic derivations, the current imperialism, racial superiority, and chauvinism of 
the New England style. Fiske had some claims to be the American Huxley for Charles 
Darwin or at least the apostle of Herbert Spencer, whom he came to know personally 
and who admired Fiske's writings on evolution. Through the attractive optimistic 
writings of Fiske, many an educated American became acquainted for the first time 
with the ideas of positivism, evolutionary religion, and the Spencerian approach. Berman 
handles the philosophic analysis expertly and has not only read practically all of 
Fiske's writings, but located many fresh manuscript collections in various libraries. The 
discussion of Fiske as a historian is unfortunately overshadowed by the lengthy treatment 
of his religious and evolutionary ideas—the subject of Berman's doctoral dissertation. But 
he makes clear that Fiske depended upon secondary sources, that his quest for money 
did not permit him time for much genuine research, and that he yielded, though under 
protest, to his publisher's demand that he strike out unfavorable comments on the Old 
South. Yet Berman concludes, “Fiske rendered an irreplaceable service in providing his 
generation with ideas and concepts that permitted intelligent Americans to achieve a 
workable intellectual accommodation with the rapid social and intellectual changes of 
the nineteenth century." This is also the conclusion of Dr. Patrick Hazard of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, whose massive two-volume dissertation on Fiske (unfortunately 
missed by Berman) offers substantiation of the observation that Fiske seldom went be- 
yond popularizing other men's ideas. 

Western Reserve University Harvey WisH 


OUTLAWING THE SPOILS: A HISTORY OF THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
MOVEMENT, 1865-1883. By Ari Hoogenboom. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
1961. Pp. xi, 306. $6.50.) Here is a good monograph, of the right length for its subject, 
based on thorough research, well organized and pleasingly written. The tone is ju- 
dicious rather than supercilious, even in treating matters where the author's disapproval 
is unmistakable. He has tried to identify the leading civil service reformers, explain what 
motivated the movement in that period, and show how it affected politics and the 
civil service itself. Though he deals primarily with the events from the time the move- 
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ment started to the year the Pendleton Act was passed, causing it to lose its vitality, 
he deals with subsequent developments in an epilogue. He adds to our knowledge of 
the leaders, avoiding the thesis that the movement was a drive by businessmen to wrest 
control of government from politicians not responsive to the economic interests of 
industry and finance. He also doubts that it came from the determination of Presi- 
dents to exert greater control over Congress and party by cutting down that of local 
bosses. Instead, he demonstrates that the zeal of reformers who were out of power 
disappeared when they were “in” and that the passage of the Pendleton Act was pos- 
sible only through action by men on their way “out.” The effect on politics and the 
civil service itself is less clearly but adequately shown. A surprising amount of in- 
teresting detail has been woven into the narrative. Before publication, it'was read and 
cited in Van Riper’s History of the United States Civil Service, and the reliance by both 
authors on many of the same sources is apparent. This book is able to give about ten 
times as much space to the period it covers and uses that opportunity to the reader’s 
advantage. 

Washington, D. C. Grorce F. Howe 


AMERICANS FROM YUGOSLAVIA. By Gerald Gilbert Govorchin. (Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 352. $8.50.) The author is right in claiming 
that, with a few exceptions, the story of American immigrants has been rather fully 
recorded, the Yugoslavs being one of the exceptions. There have been character sketches 
and brief biographies of Yugoslav personalities in newspapers, magazines, and books 
and human interest stories (especially by Louis Adamić). Particular aspects of Yugoslav- 
American life have been described by numerous monographs. Govorchin has pre- 
sented the full story of the American Yugoslav. Carefully documented, the study dis- 
plays his fine erudition. Yet Govorchin's handling of his subject is not without minor 
weaknesses. A professor of history, his sociological approach could be strengthened by 
more stress on the cultural conflicts confronting the second generation or the trends in 
assimilation in the third generation. As a native of Yugoslavia, he is enthusiastic about 
“the Slovenian immigrant, editor, author, and social philosopher, Louis Adamic,” but he 
only hints about some of the somersaults of Adami¢. Here and there Govorchin shows 
some curious ignorance of the pertinent literature; for instance, his Appendix I, "His- 
torical Background," features the Slavonic aspects of history, yet it ignores the only 
book of its kind in English, Slavonic Encyclopaedia (1949). These minor criticisms do 
not deny that Govorchin's is the best systematic study of the American Yugoslav. 
University of Bridgeport JosepH S. Roucek 


EAST TEXAS LUMBER WORKERS: AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PICTURE, 
1870-1950. By Ruth A. Allen. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1961. Pp. x, 239. $5.00.) 
This objective and critical study of East Texas logging and sawmilling focuses atten- 
tion, not on the colorful and often flamboyant tycoons, but on the economic and social 
image of the workers themselves. Basing her account on volumnious federal and state 
labor records, census reports, published works, and the extensive Alexander Gilmer 
Lumber Company papers, which are deposited at the University of Texas, Professor 
Allen has presented a detailed statistical and graphic picture of the East Texas lumber 
worker. The result is a severe indictment of both the industrial leaders and the state. The 
East Texas region, an area larger than the state of Ohio and now inhabited by more than 
one million people, has remained isolated, poorly educated, and rural in character—“a 
land of deep poverty." The principal occupation is lumbering which has been dominated, 
especially since 1900, by a few great companies with vast timber holdings and a series of 
mills. In comparison with other workers, the annual income of East Texas lumber 
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workers declined steadily until by 1950 they ranked in the very lowest category for 
industrial workers. In addition, the pattern of paternalism, arbitrary deductions, mer- 
chandise checks, periodic slack work, company-owned houses, antiunionism, and the 
perennial company store combined to reduce living standards even more. Miss Allen 
concludes that the history of the East Texas lumber worker may be characterized as 
the story of a plot, and the plotters’ names “were inertia, ignorance, and... . tyranny.” 
This is not a light or popular book for the casual reader, but the serious student of the 
economic life of the Gulf Southwest will welcome Miss Allen's careful and well-docu- 
mented study. It should become the standard monograph in its field. 

Stephen F. Austin State College Rosert S. MAXWELL 


W. E. B. DU BOIS: A STUDY IN MINORITY GROUP LEADERSHIP. By 
Elliott M. Rudwick. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1960. Pp. 382. 
$6.00.) This book is concerned chiefly with the period when Du Bois was a recognized 
race leader—from the time when he helped to crystallize the opposition to Booker T. 
Washington early in the twentieth century until his resignation from the NAACP 
in 1934. Rudwick traces clearly the several strands and changes in Du Bois’ complex 
ideological development: how he started out as a moderate with a program similar to 
that of Booker T. Washington’s; how he moved to the left and became the leader of 
the radicals of the Niagara Movement and the NAACP with their program of agita- 
tion and protest; his interest, emphasized at some times, muted at others, in racial 
chauvinism in economic matters and in the development of a segregated Negro econ- 
omy; his identification with and interest in Africans; and his Marxist orientation, held 
with varying degrees of intensity since early in the twentieth century. Du Bois emerges 
as a man of paradoxes: a fervent integrationist whose mystique and pride of race found 
expression in his proposals for a segregated Negro economy as an indirect tactic for the 
attainment of equality, and in his deep concern for Africa; a Marxist, intellectually con- 
cerned with the plight of the lower-class Negroes, who nevertheless held himself aloof 
from the masses and directed his propaganda to the race's elite. Rudwick sides with 
Du Bois in his struggle with Washington, but the noted leader clearly emerges as a 
vain and unreasonable man from the author’s account of his struggle with other NAACP 
leaders, Rudwick evaluates Du Bois’ qualities of leadership by saying that he was a su- 
perb propagandist, but a failure at organization and administration. The book is a 
competent study, based on sound research, and gives a clear picture of the subject and 
his role in the history of the American Negro. 

Morgan State College Aucusr MEIER 


AN AMERICAN EPIC. Volume HI, FAMINE IN FORTY-FIVE NATIONS; THE 
BATTLE ON THE FRONT LINE, 1914-1923. By Herbert Hoover. [The Hoover In- 
stitution on War, Revolution, and Peace.] (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1961. 
Pp. xxv, 592. $6.50.) An American Epic is a projected series of four volumes to describe 
American relief activities in Europe in two world wars. Volume I dealt with relief to 
Belgium and France from 1914 to 1918; Volume II was concerned primarily with re- 
lief to the Allies and the neutrals from April 1917 to the armistice. This, the third 
volume, overlaps Volume IP’s chronological period, but is much broader in national 
coverage. The final volume will be concerned with World War II relief activities. 
Volume I's major emphasis naturally falls on work of the American Relief Admin- 
istration, but Mr. Hoover conscientiously gives credit to every agency whose work can 
be discovered. The reader who perseveres through tons, agencies, and funds is rewarded 
by extracts, sometimes pages long, from interesting documents. When he reaches 
Part II, “After the Peace,” he will find a coherence lacking in Part I. Of particular in- 
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terest is the last section on “The Relief of Communist Russia.” There is no doubt about 
the political objective of relief in the interim between armistice and peace, although the 
humanitarian motive surely was foremost. Certain political actions had to be taken be- 
fore the relief personnel could enter an area. Communists were taking advantage of 
chaos and creating even more. The Communist tide was contained; then came the 
terrible Russian famine against which the now "private" American Relief Administra- 
tion fought with no political motive and the very minimum of Russian cooperation. Ás 
in several of Hoover's books, there are many long quotations from documents. But 
some of these we have seen before in The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson and in The 
Memoirs. One who has read these works carefully and then turns to Famine in Forty- 
five Nations will encounter a literary form of the law of diminishing returns. Although 
Hoover has told some of the story before, many new facts and anecdotes enrich the 
present version. The appendix that lists personnel will be very useful to future re- 
searchers in the history of American relief. | 
Miami University Harrıs GAYLORD WARREN 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL: AMERICAN 
WAR AIMS AND INTER-ALLIED STRATEGY, 1917-1918. By David F. Trask. 
(Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 244. $6.00.) Trask 
presents a neglected yet significant aspect of American belligerency during World War I 
in his analysis of the relationship between the military decisions of the American govern- 
ment and President Wilson's fundamental war aims. His history of the Supreme War 
Council, described as a forerunner of NATO, presents a careful examination of the 
origin, functioning, and decisions of this major instrument of inter-Allied cooperation. 
The Supreme War Council, created in 1917 after the US entered the war, was com- 
posed of the Prime Ministers of Britain, France, and Italy, and the President of the 
United States, or their deputies. One other representative from each country, usually the 
Foreign Minister, also participated in the deliberations of the group. Meeting regularly 
during 1918 the Council discussed and helped to formulate the political-military strategy 
of Western coalition. The study shows why American participation was concerned al- 
most exclusively with military questions, despite strong Allied pressure for political 
decisions. It demonstrates once again Wilson's avoidance of commitments that might 
have compromised his peace objectives and emphasizes the skill of both General Tasker 
H. Bliss and Colonel Edward M. House in achieving Wilsonian objectives in their re- 
spective roles on the Council. Trask considers a variety of important aspects of the war, 
such as utilization of American manpower, evolution of the unified command, fric- 
tion between military and political leaders, the Macedonian campaign, intervention in 
Russia, and the prearmistice negotiations. Consideration of the last topic stresses House’s 
success in achieving both of Wilson's aims: a moderate set of military and naval terms 
for the Central Powers and Allied commitment to a Wilsonian peace. The work rests 
on a thorough examination of primary materials including the official albeit meager 
records of the Supreme War Council, the papers of Wilson, Bliss, Baker, House, and 
others, and appropriate printed sources, both Allied and American. Soundly organized 
and well-written, the book clearly reveals the extent to which American relations with 
the Entente centered on two fundamental objectives, a clear-cut victory over the Central 
Powers, and maintenance of American diplomatic independence. The author docu- 
ments well his interpretation of Wilson's dominance in the formulation of inter-Allied 
policy. He questions the general view that American policy and strategy during World 
War I were often ill considered and haphazard. Moreover, he demonstrates that Wilson 
and his policy makers were most appreciative of the significance of military strategy as a 
vital factor in the consummation of war aims. Ín this respect, the study presents a 
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fresh interpretation of Wilson’s wartime preparations for the peace settlement which 
envisaged a world “safe for democracy.” The study represents a significant contribution 
to the examination of political-military decisions in coalition warfare, fills an important 
gap in the study of Wilson’s diplomacy, and is vital to any future study of World War I. 
Orange County State College Berry MILLER UNTERBERGER 


REBEL IN PARADISE: A BIOGRAPHY OF EMMA GOLDMAN. By Richard 
Drinnon. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. xv, 349. $5.95.) This is a 
good example of what energetic and imaginative research can accomplish. The author 
has covered the sources: besides the Emma Goldman papers at the New York Public 
Library and the International Institute for Social History at Amsterdam, he has used 
the press, court records, the Labadie Collection at the University of Michigan, and the 
. National Archives. Thorough and clearly written, Rebel in Paradise provides historians 
with as much reliable information about Emma Goldman as anyone may reasonably 
demand. Dr. Drinnon is to be commended for his research on this highly interesting, 
significant, and, recently, too neglected figure. Unfortunately, however, scholars gen- 
erally and historians especially will find the book disappointing because of the author's 
odd decision about documentation and because of the considerable degree to which the 
book is a statement of his personal political position. With only a few unimportant 
exceptions, the footnotes in the first twenty-seven chapters are only explanatory. For 
documentation, Drinnon refers the reader to his unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
which was done in the American studies program at the University of Minnesota in 
1957 and which is far longer and quite different from the present book. At the end of 
the book, he includes a brief commentary on the sources heavily used in each chapter. 
The last six chapters, containing material] not treated in the dissertation, are compe- 
tently and conventionally documented. Drinnon apparently thinks citations are worth 
while or he would not have used any at all, but he evidently does not think them im- 
portant enough to the reader to save him great inconvenience. Over and over again, the 
assertions in the text cry out for documentation, particularly in the early chapters, which 
have a strongly Freudian interpretation, For example, the only evidence Drinnon 
advances for his sentence, "Beyond question she [Emma Goldman] was sexually at- 
tracted to her father," is a brief quotation in the text which, to me at least, proves 
nothing of the sort. While basically sympathetic with Drinnon's and with Miss Goldman's 
politics after she fully matured, I seriously question whether the author has any justifica- 
tion for his frequent political! preaching. Editorial comment is common in this book, 
for example, "Not a generous emotion, capable of prompting a gallant deed, apparently 
ever moved... any . . . official enemy of Emma Goldman.” The author's judgments are 
seldom as sweeping, but he uses exclamation points excessively. There is no unanimity 
among historians about how much one's point of view should appear in historical 
writing. Some historians will say that Drinnon has flouted nothing but historians' 
conventions; others will say that he has not written history. But, the historical moraliz- 
ing aside, all will ind Drinnon's research of great value. 

University of Wisconsin Davip A. SHANNON 


NORMAN THOMAS: RESPECTABLE REBEL. By Murray B. Seidler. [Men and 
Movements Series.] (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 368. $5.50.) 
A principal justification for the historical study of a public figure following as closely 
upon his public career as does this study of Norman Thomas lies in the opportunity for 
accumulating personal data and impressions from sources that will in time become un- 
available. Professor Seidler has been favorably situated to assemble this kind of ephemeral 
material. He has sought information from many associates of Thomas, from members 
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of the family, from party leaders, and from Thomas himself. He has had access to 
personal papers and correspondence, a manuscript autobiography, material in the 
Columbia Oral History Project, and several Socialist archival collections. Yet the result 
of all the author’s labor is surprisingly meager and disappointing. He professes to be a 
friend and admirer of Thomas, and although he is constantly mindful of his obligation 
to be objective and critical, he is unable to take a vantage point from which Thomas’ 
career falls into an illuminating perspective. He admires Thomas, but has no brief for 
Socialism, and this ambiguity runs throughout the book. Seidler finds it impressive that 
a native-born white Protestant graduate of Princeton who was admitted by all to be 
a nice man should have lent respectability to American Socialism by providing leader- 
ship during its declining years. But was this a sufficient claim to fame? That the author 
doubts it himself is indicated by his emphasis on the fact that certain reforms ad- 
vocated by Socialists were subsequently adopted, notably by the New Deal, although he 
is careful to disavow any causal relationship. These reforms were what Socialists called 
"immediate demands," and it was always a controversial issue among them as to whether 
such demands aided or hindered the Socialist cause. Thomas himself has said flatly that 
the New Deal killed the Socialist party. Whether or not this opinion constitutes a retro- 
spective judgment on the wisdom of immediate demands from the Socialist viewpoint 
is not made clear, but it does suggest the superficiality of tbe author's presentation of 
Thomas as a “successful failure." The reader may well have sufficient respect for Thomas’ 
convictions to conclude that Seidler admires him for irrelevant reasons. 

State University of Iowa Srow PERSONS 


ORIGINS OF THE TVA: THE MUSCLE SHOALS CONTROVERSY, 1920-1932. 
By Preston J. Hubbard. (Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 340. 
$6.00.) Although social scientists and technicians in recent years have made innumerable 
specialized studies of the TVA’s operations, historians have devoted surprisingly little 
attention to its development. The author of this monograph seeks to fill the gap with a 
detailed account of the congressional controversy over disposal of the Muscle Shoals fa- 
cilities which became the nucleus for the New Deal project. Beginning with a descrip- 
tion of the World War I origins of the dispute, Hubbard traces it through a series of 
bills relating to the Henry Ford proposals and the suggestions of the presidential com- 
mission of 1925, the measures that succumbed to Coolidge's veto, and those of the 
Hoover era. Hubbard organizes his materials primarily around the chronology of this 
legislative action. Rather than to strike out with bold interpretations, he performs a 
service by patiently summarizing congressional debates and hearings. If the style is 
somewhat formal, the volume is based on thorough research and draws on pub- 
lished government documents, manuscript records of public agencies in the National 
Archives, personal papers such as those of Senator Norris, and newspapers. Memoirs are 
curiously omitted, for the bibliography lists only those of Norris, while ignoring pertinent 
books by Hoover, Pinchot, and La Guardia, or about Carter Glass. Nevertheless, this is 
a useful work. One of Hubbard's contributions is to identify precisely the nature and 
objectives of some of the interest groups engaged in the Muscle Shoals affair. He dem- 
onstrates that the issue was not simply one between advocates and opponents of public 
ownership, as some textbooks picture it, but a far more complex struggle in which each 
of the many diverse pressures sought to achieve its own narrow aims. Especially valuable 
is the lengthy discussion of Henry Ford's offer to the government which Hubbard, un- 
like Nevins in his biography of Ford, views with distrust. The study also provides in- 
formation on leading public figures of the period. Harding and some of his lieutenants 
appear to good advantage. Hoover emerges as a vacillating opportunist. One puts down 
this volume with the feeling that a comprehensive history of the TVA within the larger 
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perspective of national politics, and of municipal, state, and federal power policy 
would be very desirable, but the present work will be welcomed by scholars for its 
thorough coverage of one phase—the dispute over Muscle Shoals in Congress. 

University of New Mexico GeraLo D. Nash 


THE MACHINISTS: A NEW STUDY IN AMERICAN TRADE UNIONISM, By 
Mark Perlman. [Wertheim Publications in Industrial Relations.] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. xvii, 333. $7.50.) For those to whom “labor” has 
frequently meant sensational strikes, violence, flamboyant personalities, criminality, or 
corruption, Mark Perlman's scholarly internal analysis of the machinists, their history, 
growth, government, and policies—indeed, their collective "personality"—will prove a 
quietly refreshing corrective. The machinists were both mature and generous; thus Perl- 
man's work is premised upon extensive and varied primary sources. The result is a valu- 
able increment to our understanding of a great union and of the labor movement. Ex- 
amining the impact of sectionalism, personality, internal politics, interunion rivalry, 
socialism, economic cycles, government, and community values upon evolution of the 
union's policies and practices, Perlman maintains as careful an objectivity about its 
shortcomings as he does about its accomplishments. On balance the machinists appear 
steady and sober; they are likewise remarkably adaptable. Those prone to attack or 
defend. unions as singularly economic in orientation will find other suggestions here. The 
more interesting passages relate to the union's democracy: to the staunch localism 
juxtaposed to an essential democratic centralism emergent in the Grand Lodge, to the 
interaction of referenda among rank and file with top-level compromising in the legisla- 
tive process, to compilation of an internal common law and development of a judicial 
system for protection of individual rights within the corporate entity. Moreover, if im- 
perfect, the union's democracy is viable. For Perlman suggests that growth and develop- 
ment have been mainly "inner directed," owing less to the Wagner Act and gratuities 
of the New Dealers than I would have suspected. The study suffers some of the vices 
of its virtues. It is an internal analysis; thus the historical portions seem deficient in 
broader perspectives. Part I, despite excellent analysis, seems unprofitably tedious. "The 
Emergence of Collective Agreement" might similarly have prospered with more anal- 
ysis and relegation of some material to the appendixes. Portions of "The Union and 
Community Values" appear dilute and unrewarding. Historians may find repeated use 
of the term “Populist” curious, if not misleading. These are minor flaws. The book is 
ably done and is in the vanguard of new labor scholarship. 

University of Florida C. K. YEARLEY, Jr. 


CHICAGO AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT: METROPOLITAN UNIONISM 
IN THE :930'S. By Barbara Warne Newell. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1961. 
Pp. viii, 288. $6.00.) Although Chicago was not a typical American city and the decade 
of the 1930's was not a normal period, Dr. Newell has contributed substantially to our 
knowledge of urban labor organization. She theorizes that urban conditions give par- 
ticular power to unions of building tradesmen, building service workers, and teamsters, 
who can easily strangle a city. Strong and active unions in these fields promoted the 
growth of other unions, especially through their support of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor under the wise leadership of John Fitzpatrick and Edward N, Nockels. Clothing 
workers' unions received substantial assistance and in turn drew on their own industrial 
approach and national organizations to encourage unionization under the Committee 
for Industrial Organization. During the 1930’s these efforts met considerable success in 
meat packing and also in steel, until the Memorial Day tragedy in 1937. The second 
part of Dr. Newell’s thesis is that local conditions account for variations from one city to 
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another. “Chicago’s mould” was made up of many elements, such as nationality and 
ethnic patterns, social workers, the attitude of the Roman Catholic clergy, the declining 
role of the ward boss, and local union history. Depressed economic conditions and 
the rise of the CIO further complicated labor organization during the 1930’s. Leaders 
of the Chicago federation helped in the early stages of industrial organization and fol- 
lowed the national demand for disassociation with reluctance. The main outlines of 
the story are well told with few apparent errors and are adequately footnoted, except 
that personal interviews are identified only by a bibliographical listing, possibly to pro- 
tect anonymity. 

University of Cincinnati George B. ENGBERG 


HAWAII PONO: A SOCIAL HISTORY. By Lawrence H. Fuchs. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World. 1961. Pp. ix, 501. $6.95.) The author's original aim, to study 
block voting among Hawaii's racial groups, became a "political, economic and social 
history of modern Hawaii.” The preface emphasizes an interpretive history. The 
subtitle misleads because the volume is not a "social history" but rather a series of 
essays on race relations, politics, and labor in which Fuchs violates nearly every rule of 
historical criticism. He selects data to prove a thesis that would be materially altered 
were all pertinent materials examined and evaluated. He depends heavily upon secondary 
materials summarized for him by amateurs. He warns against viewing the past in the 
light of the present and then does so. By choice he prefers the colorful myth over his- 
torical fact. Where facts are readily available in standard works, he ignores them, with 
the result that his historical background is so inaccurate as to be ludicrous. He even 
contradicts himself, ignores chronology, and misuses proper names. Some of the more 
improbable statements are hidden under the anonymity of personal interviews and not 
subject to verification. A number of stories, related with gusto, are apocryphal. If two 
people told the same story, Fuchs apparently accepted it without question. The ac- 
curacy of the individual essay appears to depend upon the creative imagination of the 
racial or economic group involved. Much of the data on economics and labor follows the 
extreme Left-wing utterances of the research and publicity agents of the late Honolulu 
Record, which conformed to the Communist line, Such a study as this purports to be is 
badly needed, but this is not it. Fuchs learned much about Hawaii during the compara- 
tively short time he was in the islands, but, unfortunately, he did not learn enough. 
The index, too, is inaccurate. l 
University of Hawai i CuarLes H. HUNTER 


PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. HARRY 
S. TRUMAN. CONTAINING THE PUBLIC MESSAGES, SPEECHES, AND STATE- 
MENTS OF THE PRESIDENT, APRIL r2 TO DECEMBER 31, 1945. (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office for the National Archives. 1961. Pp. xxxi, 668. $5.50.) 
This volume makes available in convenient form most of the significant public pro- 
nouncements of President Truman in r945. It is an official document, technically a 
special edition of the Federal Register. It is also part of a continuing series begun in 
I957 upon the recommendation of the National Historical Publications Commission. 
Annual volumes of the public papers of President Eisenhower are already published, 
and similar ones for the Kennedy papers are expected for each year of his administration. 
The regulations established by the Administrative Committee (extracted in "Appendix 
D") specify that the basic text is to "consist of oral utterances by the President or of 
writings subscribed by him,” to be selected from several categories. The committee 
further requires that "Ancillary text, notes, and tables shall be derived from official 
sources only." Warren R. Reid, editor of the present volume, had the assistance of 
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Truman Library officials and of David D. Lloyd, former administrative assistant to the 
President. The main text consists of 230 items, arranged in chronological order. The sub- 
ject index refers to item numbers rather than to the general pagination, a plan that will 
l ae confuse casual users. The appendixes list all press releases, presidential docu- 
ments published in the Federal Register, and presidential reports to Congress. Truman's 
speeches, statements, and official letters are already available, but this compilation is a 
very great convenience. Of chief interest to historians are the verbatim transcripts of the 
news conferences. In these, Truman's folksy, salty, direct, and often abrupt personality 
comes through clearly, and by means of these transcripts the reader is able to detect 
signs of change in the President as the terrible problems he faced soon began to 
weigh heavily upon him. Truman is not the only personality who comes through the 
"officialese" of these public documents. We have, for instance, the word of the un- 
named stenographer that the announcement of the appointment of Senator Harold 
Burton to the United States Supreme Court was greeted by the reporters with "Subdued 
laughter and a surprised low whistle.” 

University of Washington Roserr E. BURKE 


CONSCIENCE IN POLITICS: ADLAI E. STEVENSON IN THE 1950'S. By 
Stuart Gerry Brown. [Men and Movements Series.] (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press. 196x. Pp. xi, 313. $4.50.) The author believes that Adlai Stevenson clearly 
defined his position on controversial issues in the first campaign and was therefore in a 
position to become the "conscience in politics." Dwight Eisenhower sought to remain 
above politics, and this precluded his becoming an effective leader. His popularity 
mounted while the nation drifted dangerously. Stevenson continued the role he had set 
for himself as a candidate. He met McCarthyism forthrightly while the President was 
evasive. He spoke unequivocally on civil rights. He foresaw the dangers that catapulted 
the world into the Suez crisis of 1956, and he recommended practical steps to avert the 
breakdown. He “talked sense” on the issue of the Chinese offshore islands. Stevenson, 
invariably aware of the dangers ahead, spoke out even when he had to say unpopular 
things. In contrast, the administration glossed over difficulties and postponed decision 
making. The book supports this thesis with a host of quotations. The extensive use of 
quotations lends great stature to the highly articulate leader of the Democrats. Steven- 
son was not only master of the spoken and written word, but he spoke out of deep 
convictions concerning the nature of democracy, human values, and the obligation of 
men to employ reason. Herein lay his effectiveness and the reason why history is likely 
to deal kindly with him. Brown believes that partisanship at its best is a bold and in- 
telligent confrontation of issues. To eschew politics is to abdicate one's responsibility. 
Eisenhower stood aloof while the great issues, McCarthyism, Suez, and Little Rock, 
mounted. Brown concludes that Stevenson forced the administration to come to terms 
with reality and that the campaign of 1960 centered on issues that the former Democratic 
candidate tirelessly pushed to the fore. 

Michigan State University Paur A. Vara 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1960. Edited by 
Richard P. Stebbins. With the assistance of Elaine P. Adam. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1961. Pp. xxi, 583. $6.95.) Every student 
of recent American foreign policy owes a debt of gratitude to the Documents on Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations series, begun in 1939 by the World Peace Foundation and car- 
ried on after 1952 by the Council on Foreign Relations. In this latest volume, Richard 
P. Stebbins continues the tradition of thoughtful selection and careful editing, which has 
marked the series from the outset. As before, there is little or no commentary on the 
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documents. This book is designed to be used in conjunction with another Council on 
Foreign Relations volume, The United States in World Affairs, 1960, which contains a 
narrative description of international relations during the year. Footnote references to 
appropriate discussions in this volume greatly facilitate its usefulness as a complement to 
the documentary record. Inevitably, the documents are drawn from the usual published 
sources, the Department of State Bulletin, the New York Times, and the Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press, with the perhäps regrettable but understandable result that United 
States policy emerges less in its truer aspect of coalition diplomacy in the framework 
of the Western alliance, and more as unilateral responses to Soviet moves. This is par- 
ticularly true of the U-2 plane incident, where many overtones are lost, though it is 
naturally less the case in the treatment of the lengthy disarmament discussions, or the 
breakdown of the proposed summit conference. The development of the Cuban crisis 
is fully presented, with the sequence of texts wisely divided by a group of documents 
dealing with retaliatory actions taken by the United States against the Trujillo regime 
in the Dominican Republic. This, coupled with the record of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic Conference at Bogotá, emphasizes the variety of responses by the United States 
government to the deteriorating situation in Latin America. The Congo tangle is out- 
lined, and much space is allotted to the revision in the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation 
and Security with Japan. Altogether, this is a useful volume in every way up to the 
standard of excellence one has learned to expect from Council on Foreign Relations 
publications. 


Hollins College | Jonn A, Locan, JR. 


THE CANADIAN IDENTITY. By W. L. Morton. (Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 125. $1.50.) Canadian historians at the present time are not 
only rewriting much of the political and economic history of their Dominion, but have 
undertaken to formulate certain generalizations about Canadian history, some of which 
have great value in elucidating the significance of the rather dry political annals. Pro- 
fessor Morton is especially gifted in writing this kind of generalized history. The first 
essay in this volume, which retells the whole story from the first incursions of the 
Vikings to the establishment of British North America as a transcontinental entity, is 
extraordinarily successful. His guiding theme is that, while the United States was 
realizing its western destiny, Canada was working out what has always been its essential 
character, that of a northern civilization. His analysis of the northern economy and 
summary of the geographical essentials of the Dominion, showing why Canada from 
the beginning to the end of her history has never really escaped from her northern 
destiny, are to my mind the best sections of the book. His stress on the continuity of 
development and the extent to which the era of British rule is in all important respects 
an inevitable sequel to the centuries of development under France presents a more 
controversial line of reasoning, but is certainly worthy of attention. Of the four essays 
in the volume, the least satisfactory is the treatment of relations with the United States. 
The essay should, it is true, be compulsory reading for American students because it 
shows how tactless and bungling our diplomacy often is and how much reform is needed 
in our international manners. There seems cause for criticism, however, in the failure 
to come to grips with the effects that flow from the enormous investment of American 
capital in Canada since the outbreak of the Second World War. Morton elsewhere calls 
attention to the fact that the Canadian economy is necessarily dependent either on 
Great Britain or the United States, yet he scarcely alludes to the fact that in the future 
the financing of Canadian enterprise is almost certainly to be more and more a func- 
tion of banks and corporations centered in New York. Are the present ill feelings and 
resentment of Canadians against the United States owing to this fact? And, if they are, 
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what adjustments are needed in order to reduce such friction to a minimum? In a book 
that presents a brilliant analysis of so many of the fundamental factors of Canadian 
history, this aspect of the present relations between the two countries should not be 
passed over lightly. 

Bryn Mawr College Heren Tarr MANNING 


CANADA AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL. By Coen G. Pierson. (London: Stevens 
and Sons; distrib. by Carswell Company, Toronto. 1960. Pp. xii, 119.) Gradualism in 
the progress of autonomy in the British Empire and Commonwealth appears clearly 
in this book which describes Canadian dependence in final appeal on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, which sits in London, until the right of appeal was abol- 
ished by action of the Canadian Parliament in 1949. That the Judicial Committee was 
not established as a court in 1833 made no difference for as the author points out “its 
functions are, in practice, those of a court.” Its members comprise British judges and 
judges from courts from which appeals are made. This book is significant in ‘several 
ways. It treats a difficult subject with clarity, it is forthright in its approach, and the 
writing is lucid. The only errors to be noted are the misspelling of the names of Sir 
Georges Etienne Cartier, referred to as Carter; Letellier de St. Just, spelled Litellier; 
and an unaccountable reference to Mr. Vincent Massey, the first Canadian to serve as 
governor-general, as Viscount Massey. Emphasis is properly placed on the origin and de- 
velopment of the Judicial Committee, appeals to it from Canadian courts, growth of oppo- 
sition to appeals, and Canadian opinion and the end of appeals. The distinctive con- 
tribution here is the analysis of the decisions of the Judicial Committee and the criticism 
in Canada of the Committee’s “interpretation and definition of the scope of dominion 
and provincial powers.” When, in addition, the constitutional imbalance in favor of 
the provinces brought about by decisions in the 1930’s and 1940's, the growth of na- 
tionalism, and the rising cost of appeals are considered, it is small wonder that Canada 
took advantage of the right defined by the Judicial Committee in 1947 to abolish appeals 
two years later, thereby taking the final step to complete autonomy in all matters in- 
ternal and external. 

Albany, New York ALBERT B. COREY 


CRÓNICA DE LA ORDEN FRANCISCANA EN LA CONQUISTA DEL PERU, 
PARAGUAY Y EL TUCUMÁN Y SU CONVENTO DEL ANTIGUO BUENOS 
AIRES, 1212-1800. By Andrés Mille. (Buenos Aires: Emecé Editores. 1961. Pp. 501.) 
Andrés Millé writes religious history with both devotion and objectivity—no easy task. 
He would have been pleased, for example, to have found proof that a priest accom- 
panied Columbus on his first voyage. He states frankly, however, that though various 
writers have maintained that a priest was a member of the first voyage, there is no evi- 
dence to support this contention. The Crónica begins with an account of the convent of 
La Rábida, in the port of Palos, which figured so prominently in the Columbus story. 
It moves on to the conquest of the islands, Tierra Firme, Peru, and the Plata region. 
The first 210 pages of text are devoted to the period before 1600. The remaining 116 
pages concern Franciscan activities, primarily in the Plata, from 1600 to 1808, In addi- 
tion to the text there is an appendix of 140 pages of documents concerning the Francis- 
cans and their experiences. One of the most interesting of these is the letter of Fr. Juan 
de Rivadeneira, comisario del Tucumán y Río de la Plata, relating his capture by an 
English corsair in 1582. 

University of Florida Donato E. Worcester 


THE HISTORY OF THE WEST INDIAN ISLANDS OF TRINIDAD AND 
TOBAGO, 1498-1900. By Gertrude Carmichael. (London: Alvin Redman. 1961. Pp. 
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463. 425.) The title of this book is somewhat misleading. Three hundred years of Span- 
ish rule in Trinidad are presented in just twenty-eight pages, while four hundred pages 
are devoted to one hundred years of British rule. The period leading to the develop- 
ment of autonomy and independence of the islands is entirely missing. The author ap- 
parently has not studied the rich original foreign sources. Her presentation of non- 
British rule is, therefore, quite unreliable and contains scores of grave errors, mis- 
interpretations, and significant omissions. Strangely enough, she does not mention her 
scholarly predecessors, Pierre-Gustave-Louis Borde and Sir Claude Hollis, though she 
gives credit to some authors whose books appeared at least a century ago. On the other 
hand, her book is tremendously valuable as a source for the study of the British rule in 
the islands. Working there as an archivist and librarian, she has preserved hundreds of 
valuable but perishable and previously neglected British documents and other ma- 
terials and has made extensive use of them in this book. The scope of work is limited 
to the islands only, and the approach is that of a local chronicler rather than a critical 
historian. Notwithstanding its shortcomings, this handsome volume is a step forward 
in the study of the British rule in Trinidad and contains important material for further 
studies. The short chapter on Tobago, however, is insignificant and unreliable in regard 
to the period before 1815. 

San Jose State College EDGAR ANDERSON 


FLORENTINE CODEX. Book 10, THE PEOPLE. Translated from the Aztec into 
English, with notes and illustrations by Charles E. Dibble and Arthur J. O Anderson. 
[Monographs of the School of American Research and the Museum of New Mexico, 
Number 14, Part XL] (Santa Fe, N. Mex.: School of American Research and University 
of Utah. 1961. Pp. 197. $9.00.) In The People the sixteenth-century Franciscan friar 
Bernardino de Sahagün described the individuals and groups that made up Aztec 
civilization. As in other books of the Códice Florentino he arrived at a sympathetic 
understanding of Aztec life through carefully chosen informants, recording his data 
in Náhuatl and Spanish. The Dibble-Anderson edition provides the Nähuatl text and a 
careful translation into English, with occasional notes referring to Sahagün's Spanish 
versions. Since the original Nahuatl and the original Spanish were not exact equiva- 
lents, the English translation includes details not present in any Spanish text. The notes 
are further informative on linguistic problems, verbal variants, and technical identifica- 
tions. Members of families, members of professional craft groups, and other Aztec types 
are described in parallel normative categories: the good father and the bad father, the 
good carpenter and the bad carpenter, the good wise man and the bad wise man. Early 
Spanish introductions are reflected in references to sellers of wheat flour, shoes, and 
Spanish meats. All the descriptions contain insights into Aztec attitudes and economic 
practices, the pejoratives and the details of adulterations and frauds being of exceptional 
interest. There follow an Aztec glossary relating to the parts of the body and their 
attributes and a textual section on the malfunctioning of the body's organs. Native 
American physiology has rarely been set forth in such detail as in these portions of 
Sahagün's work. Finally Sahagún enumerates the migrant peoples of Mexican pre- 
history, concluding with the Mexica, who were the principal creators of the Aztec em- 
pire. The 197 illustrations originally published by Francisco del Paso y Troncoso are 
reproduced. 

State University of lowa CHARLES GIBSON 


COLECCIÓN DE DOCUMENTOS RELATIVOS A LA HISTORIA DE LAS 
ISLAS MALVINAS. Volume I-III (1766-1767). Introduction by Ricardo R. Caillet- 
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Bois. [Documentos para la historia argentina, Number 28. Publicaciones del Instituto 
de Historia Argentina “Doctor Emilio Ravignani.”] (Buenos Aires: Universidad de 
Buenos Aires, Facultad de Filosofía y Letras. [1961.] Pp. 317.) Number 28 of the series 
Documentos para la historia argentina comprises Volumes II and III of the collection 
of documents on the history of the Falkland Islands and embraces documents ranging 
from September 22, 1766, to January 1767 (see AHR, LXVI [Oct. 1960], 246). This 
is the period of diplomatic discussions brought on by the presence of the English in the 
archipelago. Seldom has such a verbal duel taken place over the possession of territory. 
In 1766 Choiseul wanted war postponed for at least eighteen months. In 1767 he wanted 
it postponed for two years. Here lies perhaps the secret of Britain's success in the 
Falklands. 

University of Colorado Farrz L, HOFFMANN 


BOLÍVAR VISTO POR SUS CONTEMPORÁNEOS. By José Luis Busaniche. 
(México, D. F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1960. Pp. 338.) In United States history 
the interested historian often complains, “another book about the Civil War, another 
Lincoln biography”! The Latin Americanist has his cry, “another Bolívar biography”! 
Indeed this book is another Bolívar biography and certainly not the best one. But it 
has value and is not just “another biography of Bolívar.” José Luis Busaniche has col- 
lected memoirs and other sorts of descriptions of Bolívar by contemporaries who dealt 
with the Liberator. There are such men as Simón Rodriguez, Francisco de Miranda, 
John Miller and Joseph Andrews, Burdett O’Connor, and many others. From these 
descriptions an intimate picture of Bolivar emerges. All the sources used by the author 
make Bolívar a man of energy, sympathy, and great brilliance. The Bolívar of the 
Busaniche book is not a new Bolívar, but supports such scholarly or lighter treatments 
as those of Masur, Ludwig, and Waldo Frank. At the same time, the whole book with 
its partisan selection is slanted toward the heroic and good Bolívar. Busaniche did not 
select even a few of the many strongly or mildly unsympathetic descriptions of his 
subject. One technical feature in this book is annoying. It is most difficult to distinguish 
Busaniche's writing from that of the sources. Instead of putting the latter in quotes or 
different print or with different margins, it is thoroughly fused with the author's. The 
citations accounting for the selections are indistinguishable from the other footnotes. It 
is a most complicated task to segregate author from source. Those who like Madariaga's 
Bolivar, but feel some annoyance with Madariaga's sassy anti-Bolivarianism, might find 
in Busaniche’s book a mild antidote. On my shelf the Busaniche book will be placed next 
to Madariaga’s Bolivar, but I still value my Masur and recommend J. B. Trend’s biog- 
raphy for my undergraduates. 

University of South Florida CHARLES W. ARNADE 


PROCERATO PUERTORRIQUENO DEL SIGLO XIX (HISTORIA DE LOS 
PARTIDOS POLÍTICOS PUERTORRIQUENOS, DESDE SUS ORÍGENES HASTA 
1898). By Bolivar Pagán. (San Juan de Puerto Rico: Editorial Campos. 1961. Pp. 587.) 
As its subtitle indicates, this posthumous book is a companion to the author's two- 
volume Historia de los partidos políticos puertorriqueños (1898-1956) (1959). The 
procerato of the title refers to Puerto Rico's nineteenth-century leaders who resisted 
Spanish oppression. Biographical vignettes of many of them are scattered through the 
book. The first political parties officially organized in Puerto Rico were the Conserva- 
tive (1869) and the Reformist Liberal (1870). This history opens with a brief account 
of political events in Spain after 18xo which served to kindle party sentiments on the 
island. Attention then focuses on the 1865-1898 period. A distinction is drawn at the 
outset between Puerto Rican political life under Spain in the nineteenth century and 
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under the United States in the twentieth. In this century Puerto Rico’s constitutional 
development has not been determined by an ideology peculiar to either of the two 
leading American political parties. The involvement with the Spanish political scene 
was much closer. The mother country’s brusque changes of regime and governmental 
forın made their telling impact on Puerto Rican politics of the nineteenth century, 
and the author found that he had to refer repeatediy to platforms and leaders of the 
Spanish parties. What he failed to point out is that the status options causing partisan- 
ship among Puerto Ricans a century ago (asimilismo, autonomismo, and separatismo) 
still have close parallels under the American flag. Source materials for this study were 
drawn in part from the Archivo Histórico Nacional in Madrid, the National Archives 
in Washington, and contemporary newspapers. Many lengthy documents, uncut and 
unidentified as to provenience, are incorporated into the narrative, to the extent that 
the pages of documents, even excluding appendixes, outnumber those of text. This ram- 
bling presentation lacks essential socioeconomic material and fails to offer critical analyses 
of political platforms and leaders. A flagrant instance of the author's insular perspective 
occurs when he allows the abortive little insurrection of Lares (1868) to remind him 
of the military reversals of Washington, Bolívar, and the Cid. As a reviewer of the 
companion volumes observed (AHR, LXV [Jan. 1960], 401), Bolívar Pagán was not 
concerned with “unofficial” political history. The main utility of the present book there- 
fore lies in its copious documentation. 


State University of New York, Long Island Center Ricard M. Morsz 
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de la structure juridique du monde actuel. 
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BENJAMIN D. Merrrr. Greek Inscriptions. 
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C. Datcovicro and D. Prorase. Un Nouveau 
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Am. Philol. Assoc., XCI, 1960. 

Jost O'CALLAGHAN. Sobre la interpretación 
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turgesch., no. 2, 1961. 
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P. Grorıeux. Gerson et les Chartreux. 
Recherches de théol. ancienne et médiévale, 
Jan.-June 1961. 

JAMEs Crompton. Fasciculi Zizaniorum II. 
Jour. Eccles. Hist., Oct. 1961. 

Freperick G. Heymann. The Hussite- 
Utraquist Church in the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries. Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., 
no. r, 1961. 

Lucnesius SPATLINO. Der Anteil der Fran- 
ziskaner an den Generalkonzilien des Spätmit- 
telalters. Antonianum, July-Oct. 1961. 

A. N. E. D. Scored. The First English 
Delegation to the Council of Basel. Jour. Ee- 
cles. Hist,, Oct. 1961. 

Jonn Gorpon Rowe. The Tragedy of Aeneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini (Pope Pius I): An In- 
terpretation. Church Hist., Sept. 1961. 

Konstantin Bonis. Gennadios Scholarius, 
der erste Patriarch von Konstantinopel nach 
der Eroberung (1454), und seine Politik Rom 
gegenüber. Kyrios, I, no. 2, 1960-61. 

Hemo A, OBERMAN. Gabriel Biel and Late 
Medieval Mysticism. Church Hist., Sept. 1961. 

Herserr LüÜrHvy. Nochmals: “Calvinismus 
und Kapitalismus.” Über die Irrwege einer so- 
zialhistorischen Diskussion. Schweiz. Zeitsch. 
f. Gesch., no. 2, 1961. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
LEARNING 


Giorgio BrUGNOLI. Note sulla minuscola 
Farfense. Riv. cult. class. med., Sept-Dec. 
1961. 

Hans JÚRGEN RIECKENBERG. Leben und 
Stand des Minnesängers Friedrich von Hausen. 
Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. 2, 196r. 

P. B. Sırmon. The “Three Voices" of Po- 
etry in Mediaeval Literary Theory. Medium 
Aevum, no. 1, 1961. 

J. Paquet. Bourgeois et universitaires à la fin 
du Moyen Áge. Moyen äge, no. 3, 1961. 


Other Recent Publications 


R. W. Howr. The Collections of a Monk 
of Bardney: A Dismembered Rawlinson Man- 
uscript. Mediaeval and Renaissance Stud., V, 
1961. 

V. Zousov, Jean Buridan et les concepts du 
point au quatorzième siècle. Ibid. 

Id. Nicole Oresme et la musique. Ibid, 

L. Larowsky. Manuscripts from Bessarion's 
Library Found in Milan. Ihid. 

Id. Aristoteles de plantis and Bessarion. Ibid. 

Id. William of Moerbeke’s Manuscript of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias. Ibid. 

P. Rossi. The Legacy of Ramon Lull in 
Sixteenth-Century Thought. Ibid. 

G. BEAUJOUAN. La science anglaise dans les 
bibliothèques de Salamanque au quinzième 
siècle. Ibid. 

A. D'ANDREA. Studies in Machiavelli and 
His Reputation in the Sixteenth Century. [did. 

Sergio BERTELLI and Franco GAETA. 
a Machiavelliane. Riv. stor. ital., no. 
3, 1961. 

Deno J. GEANAEOPLOS. Erasmus and the 
Aldine Academy of Venice: A Neglected 
Chapter in the Transmission of Graeco-Byzan- 
tine Learning to the West. Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine Stud., YI, no. 2, 1960. 

Rucozno M. Ruoorert. Letterati, pocti e pit- 
tori intorno alla giostra di Giuliano de’ Me- 
dici. Rinascimento, Dec. 1959 [1961]. 

Josr Trier. Wiederwuchs [concept of the 
Bee Arch, f. Kulturgesch., no. 2, 
1961. 


BOOKS 


OLIVAR BERTRAND, RAFAEL. Francois Villon 
(vida, obra y época): En el umbral del renaci- 
miento. Barcelona: Luis Miracle. 1950. Pp. ix, 
493. 

PUY DE CLINCHAMPS, PHILIPPE DU. La chev- 
alerie. “Que sais-je?” No. 972. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1961. Pp. 126. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson 


ARTICLES 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


Joser L. AurtHorz. Material for Recusant 
History in “The Rambler.” Recusant Hist., 
Apr. 1961. 

Huon Avsımc. The Catholic Recusancy of 
the Yorkshire Fairfaxes. Part IV. Ibid. 

R. J. Becx. Milton and the Spirit of His 
Age. Eng. Stud., Oct. 1961. 

M. H. Brack. The Evolution of a Book- 
form: The Octavo Bible from Manuscript to 
the Geneva Version. Library, Mar. 1961. 

Henry J. CADBURY. Macaulay Rejects a Slur 
on William Penn. Jour. Friends’ Hist. Soc., 
Spring 1961. 


Tuomas Crancy. English Catholics and the 
Papal Deposing Power, 1570-1640. Recusant 
Hist., Oct. 1961. 

ALLEN G., Desus. Robert Fludd on the Cir- 
culation. Jour. Hist. Medicine, Oct. 1961. 

Ann M. C. Forster. Who Was John Nor- 
ton, the Martyr? Recusant Hist., Apr. 1961. 

PETER GOULDESBROUGH. An Attempted Scot- 
tish Voyage to New York in 1669. Scottish 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 1961. 

Junio F. GMLLÉN. La Gran Armada contra 
en Inter-Am. Rev. of Bibliog., Dec. 
1960. 

James Hurron. John Leland's Laudatio Pa- 
cis. Stud. in Philol., Oct. 1961. 

J. R. Jones. Court Dependents in 1664. Bull. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Inst, Hist. Research, May 1961. 

J. R. LANDER. See Medieval list. 

Arrkur MacNAaLTY. The Maladies of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Medical Hist., July 1961. 

Henry MARGEÑAU. Bacon and Modern 
Physics: A Confrontation. Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soc., Oct. 13, 1961. 

Jonn McALzer. [Thomas] More and His 
Detractors. MontA, July 1961. 

Id. The King’s Pamphlets [Thomason Col- 
lection]. Lib. Chron., XXVII, no. 2, 1961. 

Bruce M. METZGER. The Influence of Codex 
Bezae upon the Geneva Bible of 1560. New 
Testament Stud., Oct. 1961. 

ArnoL Murray. The Procedure of the Scot- 
tish Exchequer in the Early Sixteenth Century. 
Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1961. 

GEOFFREY DE C. PARMITER. Tudor Indict- 
ments, Illustrated by the Indictment of St 
Thomas More. Rectisant Hist., Oct. 1961. 

Davi» B. Quinn. The Argument for the 
English Discovery of America between 1480 
and 1494. Geog. Jour., Sept. 1961. 

Vivian SALMON. An Ambitious Printing 
Project of the Early Seventeenth Century [Jo- 
seph Webbe]. Library, Sept. 1961. 

P. A. Sawapa. Two Anonymous Treatises 
on the General Council. Jour. Eccles. Hist., 
Oct. 1961. 

Leo F. Sort. The Fifth Monarchy Men: 
Politics and the Millennium. Church Hist., 
Sept. 1961. 

J. G. SperLING. The Divisions of 25 May 
1711, on an Amendment to the South Sea 
Bill: A Note on the Reality of Parties in the 
Age of Anne. Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1961. 

Jonn Traucotr. A Voyage to Nowhere with 
Thomas More and Jonathan Swift: Utopia 
and The Voyage to the Houyhnhnms. Sewanee 
Rev., Autumn 1961. 

C. V. Wepcwoop. The Earl of Strafford and 
the Arts. History Today, Oct. 1961. 

J. M. O. WnuzarrEY. Bacon's Redefinition of 
Metaphysics. Personalist, Autumn 1961. 

MoELwYN I. WiLiams. A Further Contri- 
bution to the Commercial History of Glamor- 
gan. Nat. Lib. of Wales Jour., Summer 1961. 

Percy WiLLIAMS. The Activity of the Coun- 
cil in the Marches under the Early Stuarts. 
Welsh Hist. Rev., I, no. 2, 1961. 

CELESTE TURNER WRIGHT. Anthony Mundy 
and the Bodenham Miscellanies. Philological 
Quar., Oct. 1961. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


A. McK. ANNAND. The Hussars of the '45. 
Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, Sept. 1961. 

W. H. G. ARMYTAGE and Jonn Sart. The 
Sheffield Land Colony: Failure of a “Back to 
the Land" Scheme. Agric. Hist., Oct. 1961. 

A. AsPINALL. The Old House of Commons 
and Its Members (c. 1783-1832). Parliamen- 
tary Aff., Summer, Autumn 1961. 
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J. R. Barker. John McCreery: A Radical 
Printer, 1768-1832. Library, June 1961. 

EDWARD A. Boom. Neoclassic “Paper Wars” 
for 2 Free Press. Mod. Lang. Rev., Oct. 1961. 

KENNETH Bourne. British Preparations for 
War with the North, 1861-1862. Eng. Hust. 
Rev., Oct. 1961. 

Perer Bromnean. Mr. Wedgwood Benn, 
the Peerage and the Constitution. Parliamen- 
tary Af., Autumn 1961. 

J. H. BroomrreLD. The Keppel-Palliser Af- 
fair, 1778-1779. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. 1961. 

R. K. Brownz. Newman and Von Hügel: 
A on of an Early Meeting. Month, July 
1961. 

Pome W. Buck. By-Elections in Parlia- 
mentary Careers, 1918-1958. Western Pol. 
Quar., June 1961. 

ViscouNT CHiLsroN. The 1880 Election: A 
Historical Landmark. Parliamentary Aff., Au- 
tumn 1961. 

MICHAEL Conant. British Antitrust in Ac- 
tion. Michigan Law Rev., Apr. 1961. 

D. Coprock. The Causes of the Great De- 
pression, 1873-96. Manchester School Econ. 
and Soc. Stud., Sept. 1961. 

Davip B. Davres. James Cropper and the 

British Anti-Slavery Movement, 1823-1833. 
Jour. Negro Hist., July 1961. 
. LEonarn W. Deen. Coleridge and the 
Sources of Pantisocracy: Godwin, the Bible, 
and Hartley. Boston Univ. Stud. in Eng., 
Winter 1961. 

Moma Dunsar. H. M. S. Resolute, a Study 
in 2 International Relations. Beaver, Winter 
1961. 

MAXWELL Fraser. The Halls of Pembroke- 
shire, Ancestors of Benjamin Hall, Afterwards 
Lord Llanover of Llanover and Abercarn. 
Nat. Lib. of Wales Jour., Summer 1961. 

PETER Fraser. Public Petitioning and Parli- 
N before 1832. History (London), Oct. 
1961. 

Mitton Goun. Toynbee: An Historian’s 
View of Art. Criticism, Fall 1961. 

P. GOULDESBROUCH. The Dalhousie Muni- 
ments in the Scottish Record Office. Archives, 
Michaelmas 196r. 

H. MARGARET GUMMER and RAYMOND CAT- 
TON. New Periodical Wing of the University 
of London Library. Jour. of Documentation, 
June 1961. 

H. J. HANAHAN, Some Neglected Sources of 
Biographical Dictionaries, 1890-1937. Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, May 1961. 

James Havzs. The Purchase of Colonelcies 
in the Army, 1714-63. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. 
Research, Mar. 1961. 

RrorxaLo Horsman. The British Indian De- 
partment and the Abortive Treaty of Lower 
Sandusky, 1793. Ohio Hist. Quar., July 1961. 

Storm Jameson. Morley Roberts: The Last 
of the True Victorians. Lib. Chron., XXVII, 
no. 2, 1961. 
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Emys WYN Jonzs. The Welsh Indians—A 
Later Chapter. Naz. Lib. of Wales Jour., Sum- 
mer 1961, 

Izvan Gwynenp Jones. The Liberation So- 
ciety and Welsh Politics, 1844 to 1868. Welsh 
Hist. Rev., T, no. 2, 1961. 

CHARLES H. KEGEL. Lord John Manners and 
the Young England Movement: Romanticism 
in Politics. Western Pol. Quar., Sept. 1961. 

A List of Articles on Scottish History dur- 
ing the Year 1960. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 
1961. 

Jack W. Marxen. William Godwin and 
the Political Herald and Review, Bull. New 
York Pub. Lib., Oct. 1961. 

J. F. A. Mason. The Third Marquess of 
Salisbury and the Saturday Review. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, May 1961. 

W. E. Mar. The Mutiny of the Chesterfield. 
Mariner's Mirror, Aug. 1961. 

Id. The Surveying Commission of Albor- 
ough, 1738-1734. Am. Neptune, Oct. 1961. 

W. E. Mosse. See General list. 

A. N. Newman. Leicester House Politics, 
1748-1751. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1961. 

Davi» NicHoLLs. Gladstone on Liberty and 
Democracy. Rev. of Politics, July 1961. 

James Noxon. Hume's Opinion of Critics. 
i Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Winter 
1961. 

Donormv M. Owen. Canterbury Archiepis- 
copal Archives in Lambeth Palace Library. 
Jour. Soc. Archivists, Oct. 1961. 

W. A. PEMBERTON. A Parish Clerk of Louth 
and the Law in the Eighteenth Century. Lin- 
colnshire Historian, TL, no. 8, 1961. 

R. B. Puom. Publishing the Public Rec- 
en A Replication. Archives, Michaelmas 
1961. 

RosERT R. Rea. A Naval Visitor in British 
West Florida. Florida Hist. Quar., Oct. 1961. 

Carson L A. RircHie. British Documents on 
the Louisiana Campaign, 1814-15. Lomsiana 
Hist. Quar., Jan.-Apr. 1961. 

STANLEY RorHmaANn. Modernity and Tradi- 
tion in Britain. Social Research, Autumn 1961. 

DoNar» C. Savace. Scottish Politics, 1885-6. 
Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1961. 

Wunım B. Topp. A Bibliographical Ac- 
count of The Annual Register, 1758-1825. 
Library, June 1961. 

Louis Leonarp Tucker. The Correspond- 
ence of John Fisher. Michigan Hist., Sept. 
1961. 

Norman Tucker. Peninsular War Letters. 
Nat. Lib. of Wales Jour., Summer 1961. 

Gwyn A. WiLLiAMs. The Making of Radi- 
cal Merthyr, 1800-1836. Welsh Hist. Rev., I, 
no. 2, 1961. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


F. H. ARMSTRONG. The First Great Fire of 
Toronto, 1849. Ontario Hist., Sept. 1961. 


Other Recent Publications 


Epna Bartow. A South African Year of 
Crisis, 1899. Hist. Today, Oct. 1961. 

D. W. L. Eanr. British Views of Colonial 
Upper Canada, 1791-1841. Ontario Hist., 
June 1961. 

Francis H. Herrick. Gladstone, Newman, 
i Ireland in 1881. Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct. 
1961. 

R. A. HUTTENBACK, See General list. 

Erıc Jackson, The Organization of Up 
Canadian Reformers, 1818-1867. Ontario Hist., 
June 1961. 

Dyan Keswani. Private Commercial Deal- 
ings of the Servants of the East India Com- 
pany from 1757-1767. Indian Hist. Quar., 
June, Sept. 1960. 

M. Smog KHAN. William Carey and the 
re Books (1800-1834). Libri, XI, no. 
3, 1961. 

P. L. Menra. See South Asia list. 

Tuomas E. Mercatr. The Influence of the 
Mutiny of 1857 on Land Policy in India. 
Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1961. 

OnLo MILLER. The Fat Years and the Lean: 
London [Canada] in Boom and Depression, 
1851-61. Ontario Hist., June 1961. 

RacuEL O'HirooiNs. Irish Trade Unions and 
Politics, 1830-50. Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1961. 

F. H. Smarr. The Library Service of West- 
ern Australia. Libri, XI, no. 2, 1961. 

Morris ZasLow, Rendezvous at Moose Fac- 
tory, 1882. Ontario Hist., June 1961. 


BOOKS 


AsHrON, T. S. An Etghteenth-Century In- 
dustrialist: Peter Stubs of Warrington, 1756- 
1806. 2d ed.; New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1961. Pp. x, 156. $4.25. See rev. of 1st ed. 
(1939), AHR, XLV (Apr. 1940), 703. 

Cowan, Herzen 1, British Emigration to 
British North America: The First Hundred 
Years. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
1961. Pp. xi, 321. $6.95 

The Dictionary of National Biography: The 
Concise Dictionary. Pt. a, 1901-1950: Being 
an Epitome of the Twentieth Century DN.B. 
Down to the End of 1950. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1961. Pp. 528. $6.75. 

Emmison, F. G., and Gray, Irving. County 
Records (Quarter Sessions, Petty Sessions, 
Clerk of the Peace and Lieutenancy). Helps 
for Students of History, No. 62. Rey. ed.; 
London: the Historical Association. 1961. Pp. 
32. 54. 

Ernte, Loro (RowLANp E. PROTHERO). 
English Farming: Past and Present. Introds. 
by G. E. FosseLL and O. R. McGrecor. 6th 
ed.; Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1961. Pp. 
cxlv, 559. $10.00. See rev. of rst ed. (1912), 
AHR, XIX (July 1914), 860. 

FLETCHER, Harris Francis. The Intellectual 
Development of John Milton. Vol. Tl, The 
Cambridge University Period, 1625-372. Ur- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


bana: University of Illinois Press. 1961. Pp. 
693. $10.00. 

Meapows, Denis. Five Remarkable English- 
men: A New Look at the Lives and Times of 
Walter Ralegh, Captain John Smith, John 
Winthrop, William Penn, James Oglethorpe. 
New York: Devin-Adair. 1961. Pp. 245. $5.00. 

MorreLL, W. P. British Overseas Expansion 
and the History of the Commonwealth: A 
Select Bibliography. Helps for Students of 
History, No. 63. London: the Historical As- 
sociation. 1961. Pp. 40. 55. 

Powicke, Sir F. MaunicE, and Favor, E. B. 
(eds.). Handbook of British Chronology. 
Royal Historical Society Guides and Hand- 
books, No. 2. 2d ed.; London: the Society. 
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1961. Pp. xxxviii, 565. See rev. of rst ed. 
(1939), AHR, XLVI (Oct. 1940), 182. 

ScHmIT, ALBERT J. The Yeoman in Tudor 
and Stuart England. Folger Booklets on Tudor 
and Stuart Civilization. Washington, D. C.: 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 1961. Pp. 29, 19 
plates. 

SETON, Anya. Devil Water. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 1962. Pp. vi, 526. $5.95. 

SINCLAIR, KxirH. A History of New Zea- 
land. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1961. Pp. xi, 305. $4.00. 

WAGNER, Sm ANTHONY. English Ancestry. 
Oxford Paperbacks, No. 25. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1961. Pp. 176. $2.25. 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


ARTICLES 


Rev. de synthase, Jan-Mar. 1961. Entire 
issue on Fontenelle. 

MICHEL ANTOINE. Les bátards de Louis XV. 
Rev. deux mondes, Aug. 1, 1961. 

WALTER KIRCHNER. Relations économiques 
entre la France et la Russie [18th century]. 
Rev. d'hist. éc. et soc., no. a, 1961. 

Francois FunzT. Structures sociales parisi- 
ennes au xvni’ siècle: L'apport d'une série 
“fiscale” Ann.: Ée, soc, civil, Sept.-Oct. 
1961. 

Georcs Roupé. La taxation populaire de 
mai 1775. Ann. hist. Rév, fr., July-Sept. 1961. 

LUCIEN SCHELER. Antoine-Laurent Lavoisier 
et le Journal d'Histoire naturelle. Rev. d hist. 
sci., Jan—Mar. 1961. 

ANDRÉ CasrmLoT. Echos de Fhistoire: I y 
2 deux cents ans commengait l'affaire Calas. 
Historia, Nov. 1961. 

Grorct Kates. Aspects of Rousseau’s Politi- 
cal Thought. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 1961. 

Cyr B. O'Kzzzrz, S.J. Conservative Opin- 
ion on the Spread of Deism in France, 1730— 
1750. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 1961. 

GzoxzcE B. Warrs. The Geneva Folio Re- 
printing of the Encyclopédie. Proc. Am. Philos. 
Sor., Aug. 15, 1961. 

Jacouzs Prser. Les origines instinctives de 
la Révolution francaise. Res. d’hist. dc. et soc., 
no. 2, 1961. 

ManiE-Loursg. MassoN1E-WEHRUNG, Les im- 
positions dans le département de la Meurthe au 
début de la Révolution (1789-1792). Ann. de 
l'Est, no. 2, 1961. 

Jean Parov. Autour de la fuite du roi. Ann. 
hist. Rev. fr., Apr.-June 1961. 

Lovis Hasırer. Une amie de Marie-An- 
toinette—La Baronne de Korf. Rev. deux 
mondes, Aug. 15, 1961. ` 

Roserr Lacour-Garer. Calonne à Coblence. 
Ibid., Sept. 1, 1961. 


J. GraLL. Le comité de Sûreté Générale du 
Calvados. Ann. de Normandie, Oct. 1961. 

Joun HALL STEWART. The French Revolu- 
tion on the Dublin Stage, 1790-1794. Jour. 
Royal Soc. Antiquaries of Ireland, pt. U, 
1961. i 

CHARLES TILLY. Local Conflicts in the Ven- 
dée before the Rebellion of 1793. French Hist. 
Stud., Fall 1961. 

PERRE Masse. Les amortissements de rentes 
foncières en l'an ut. Ann. hist. Rév. fr., July- 
Sept. 1961. 

Jean Daurayr. Le pesimisme économique 
de Babeuf et l'histoire des utopies. Ibid., Apre- 
June 1961. 

JONATHAN E. Hermreich. The Establish- 
ment of Primary Schools in France under the 
Directory. French Hist. Stud., Fall 1961. 

Pauw Bors. Réflexions sur les survivances de 
la Révolution dans l'Ouest. Ann. hist. Rev. fr., 


-Apr.-June 1961. 


COLETTE LASFAROUES. Le Salon de peinture 
pendant la Révolution. Ibid. 

Von K. v. RAUMER. Politiker des Masses? 
Talleyrands Strassburger Friedensplan 17 Okt. 
1805. Hist. Zeitsch., Oct. 1961. 

R. Durraisse. Contrebandiers normands sur 
les bords du Rhin à l'époque napoléonienne. 
Ann. de Normandie, Oct. 1961. 

A. Wemyss. L’Angleterre et la terreur 
blanche de 1815 dans le Midi. Ann. du Midi, 
July 1961. 

Davi» H. Pınkner. A New Look at the 
French Revolution of 1830. Rev. of Politics, 
Oct. 1961. 

Sm Jonn WHEELER-BENNETT. The Trent 
Affair, 1861. History Today, Dec. 1961. 

M. DomMANGET. La vie de Blanqui sous 
le second Empire. Le mouvement social, Apr.- 
June 1961. 

PrerreE GuiraL. Mésure de Proudhon. Rev. 
d'hist. mod. et contemp., July-Sept. 1961. 
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MADELEINE Resfrıoux. Socialisme et Reli- 
gion: Un inédit de Jaurès (1891). Ann.: Éc., 
soc., civil., Nov.-Dec. 1961. 

J. P. PzrER. L'affaire Dreyfus. Ibid. 

CLAUDE Levy. La presse de province et les 
élections de 1902: L'exemple de la Haute- 
Saône. Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., July- 
Sept. 1961. 

P. Mansi. La presse et les élections législa- 
tives de 1924 en Seine-Inférieure. Ann. de 
Normandie, Mar. 1961. 

Joan M. Harour, Jr. Once Again the Paris 
and the Provincial Press. Gazette (Leyden), 
no. 2, 1961. 

GEOFFREY WARNER. The Decline and Fall 
of Pierre Laval. History Today, Dec. 1961. 

CRANE Brinton. Letters from Liberated 
France (II). French Hist. Stud., Fall 1961. 

GÉNÉRAL Schmitt. Le général Juin et le 
débarquement en A.F.N. Rev. d'hist. deux. 
guerre mond., Oct. 1961. 

Jonn 'TERRAINE. The Army in Modern 
France. History Today, Nov. 1961. 

Pup C. F. Bankwirz. Maxime Weygand 
and the Army-Nation Concept in the Modern 
French Army. French Hist. Stud., Fall 1961. 

Louis Roverer. La tradition insurrectionnelle 
de la France. Rev. deux mondes, Dec. 1, 1961. 

DoNarp Harvey. Algeria: Tiger by the Tail. 
Current Hist., Oct. 1961. 

Kerru Irving, Franco-African Community 
in Transition. Ibid. 

MARCEL REINHARD. Les centres de recherches 


Other Recent Publications 


historiques: L'Institut d'histoire de la. Révolu- 
tion francaise. Rev. hist., July-Sept. 1961. 

Louis TRENARD. Le Centre régional d'études 
hist. de Lille. Ibid. 

Joun BRAEMANO and Jonn C. Rue, Carl 
Becker: Twentieth Century Philosophe. Am. 
Quar., Winter 1961. 

EvgLYN M. Acoms. Library of the Institut 
de France. French Hist. Stud., Fall 1961. 


DOCUMENTS 


Davo H. Pmxxer. The Revolution of 1830 
Seen by a Combatant. French Hist. Stud., Fall 
1961. i 

Dongoruv Mackay  QuxNN. Destination 
America—Marshal Ney's Attempt to Escape. 
Ibid. 


BOOKS 


BALDICk, RoBErT (selected, tr., and with 
an introd.). The Memoirs of Chateaubriand. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1961. Pp. xxii, 
394. $6.95. 

Brocuon, PIERRE, La chanson sociale de 
Béranger à Brassens. Collection “Vous Con- 
naitrez." Paris: Editions Ouvrières. 1961. Pp. 
138. 5.55 new fr. 

LEFEBVRE, GEORGES, cf al. Procès verbaux 
des séances de la Convention Nationale: Table 
analytique. Vol. IE, D-M. Paris: Centre Na- 
om de la Recherche Scientifique. 1961. Pp. 

5. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko 


ARTICLES 


JoHANNEs VIWCKE. Die Evangelisation der 
Kanarischen Inseln im 14. Jahrhundert im 
dris Raimund Lulls. Estud. lulianos, no. 3, 
1960. 

J. Arvanzz Decano. La conquista de 
Tenerife: Un reajuste de datos hasta 1946 
[cont.]. Rev. de hist. canaria, July-Dec. 1960. 

J. Caszzupo Astram. Nuevos documentos 
sobre judíos zaragozanos. Sefarad, no. 2, 1960. 

F. VENDRELL DE MILLÁS. En torno a la con- 
firmación real en Aragón, de la Pragmática 
de Benedicto XIII. Ibid. 

M. GUAL CAMARENA. Notas y documentos 
sobre el Príncipe de Viana. Hispania, Apr. 
June 1961. 
` O. GonzáLez HERNÁNDEZ. Fray Hernando 
de Talavera: Un aspecto de su personalidad. 
Hispania sacra, Jan.-June 1960. 

E. SERRA RAFOLS. Fernando el Católico y la 
ciudad de Jaca. J. Zurita Cuad. de hist., nos. 
10-11, 1960. 

J. CABEZUDO Asımam, La vivienda del 
Justicia de Aragón en 1534. Ibid, 

FRAZAO DE VASCONCELOS, Pilotos da car- 


reira da India no tempo dos Filipes. Bol. geral 
do Ultramar, Dec. 1960. 
José GoNt GAzTAMBIDE. La Reforma de los 


` Premonstratenses españoles del siglo xvi. Hrs- 


pania sacra, Jan.-]une 1960. 

F. va GAMA Carmo. Ortodoxia e lulismo 
em Portugal (Um depoimento seiscentista). 
Estud. lulianos, no. 3, 1960. 

F. SECRET. Notes pour une histoire du 
Pugio fidei à la Renaissance. Sefarad, no. 2, 
1960. 

E. Asensio SALVADÓ, Un principio de cata- 
logación de los documentos del Consejo Su-. 
premo de Aragón. J. Zurita Cuad, de hist., 
nos, IO-II, 1960. 

M. Asenjo Espinosa. Funcionamiento y 
organización de la Real Chancillería de Val- 
ladolid. Hidalguia, May-June 1961. 

J. H. Exurorr. The Decline of Spain. Past 
and Present, no. 20, 1961. 

E. Correa CALDERÓN. Bibliografía de arbi- 
tristas, reformadores y economistas gallegos. 
Cuad. estud. gallegos, no. 46, 1960. 

C. R. Boxer. Background to Angola: Cador- 
nega's Chronicle. History Today, Oct. 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


GLADwYN M. Canos. The Peoples of An- 
gola in the Seventeenth Century according to 
Cadornega. Jour. African Hist., no. 2, 1960. 

JUAN MERCADER RIBA, Del “Consell de 
Cent” al Ayuntamiento barbónico: La trans- 
formación del Municipio catalán bajo Felipe 
V. Hispania, Apr. June, July-Sept, 1961. 

Awrtonıo Mxjyipg PARDO. El comercio mar- 
timo de los países del Norte con Galicia en 
la segunda mitad del siglo xvn. Estud. geog., 
Nov. 1960. 

Nésror Aramo. La ca . . . lada de “La 
Mosca": Una página de la historia de Gran 
Canaria. Rev. de hist. canaria, July-Dec. 1960. 

L. Battıe Y Prats. De Zaragoza en Gerona: 
Dos notas de la guerra de la Independencia. 
J. Zurita Cuad. de hist., nos. 10-11, 1960. 

A. Marques EsPARTEIRO, Combate naval 
NOR do Tigre (1810). Occidente, Aug. 
1961. 

P. Juan pe Dios Mzwrnoza. Bibliografía 
Balmesiana: Ediciones y estudios. Analecta 
sacra tarraconensia, XXXIII, 1960. 

José ALTABELLA. "La Voz de Asturias” y 
“Región,” los dos diarios más antiguos de 
an Bol, Inst. estud. asturianos, no. 41, 
1960. 
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A. Muñoz FERNÁNDEZ. La emigración en 
la provincia de Jaén, 1900-1955. Estud. geog., 
Nov. 1960. 

Luis ARAQUISTAIN. El Krausismo en España. 
Cuadernos, Sept.-Oct. 1960. 

Joan MaricHaL, Manuel Azaña (1880- 
1940) o la tragedia del liberalismo. Ibid. 

ANGEL CANELLAS. Aragón en la historiografía 
de 1953 a 1955. J. Zurita Cuad. de hist., nos. 
10-11, 1960. 

C. R. Boxer. S. R. Welch and His History 
of the Portuguese in Africa, 1495-1806. Jour. 
African Hist., no. 1, 1960. 


BOOKS 


Boxer, C. R. Four Centuries of Portuguese 
Expansion, 1415-1825: A Succinct Survey. 
Publications of the Ernest Oppenheimer In- 
stitute of Portuguese Studies of the University 
of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, No. 3. 
Johannesburg: Witwatersrand University Press. 
1961. Pp. ix, 102. ros. 

Onrvan BERTRAND, R. El Caballero Prim 
(vida Íntima, amorosa y militar): Siglo de 
pasión política. In 2 vols. Barcelona: Luis 
Miracle. 1952. Pp. 423; 493. 220 pesetas the 
sct. 


The Low Countries 
Herbert H. Rowen 


ARTICLES 


S. J. FockEMA ANDREAE. Oude gegevens 
over waterhoogten en stormvloeden. Tijd. 
Kon. Ned. Aardrijksk. Gen., Oct. 1961. 

R. R. Posr. Studien over Adriaan VI, De 
Beneficies van Adriaan Florenszoon. Arch. v. 
de Gesch. van de Kath. Kerk in Ned., II, 
no. 3 1961. 

Henrı Dusrer. Les opérations commerciales 
de Louis Guillart, évêque de Tournai, puis de 
Chartres, en 1524. Rev. du Nord, Apr.-June 
1961. 

JogmN GinmsEN. Le privilège de masculinité 
dans le droit coutumier de la Belgique et du 
Nord de la France. Ibid. 

Timor Kıanıczay. L'Humanisme néerlandais 
et la poésie de la Renaissance hongroise. 
Nieuwe Taalgids, LIV, no. 6, 1961. 

J. J. PoeLrrexxe. Naar aanleiding van “Een 
hispanisme in het Nederlands." Ibid., no. 5, 
1961. 

D. GEERAERTS. De dialogen van D. V. 
Coornhert: Poging tot datering. Spiegel der 
Letteren, V, no. 1, 1961. 

A. STARING. Oranjeportretten in een his- 
torisch landschap. Oud-Holland, LXXV, no. 
3-4, 1960. 

R. van LurrznvELT. Liever Turks dan 
Paaps. De Gids, Oct. 1961. 

J. Barren. Het proces van Jonker Arent 
Thoe Boecop, S.J., Hagiograaf en Martelaar, I 


Voorgeschiedenis. Arch. v. de Gesch. van de 
Kath. Kerk in Ned., III, no. 3, 1961. 

L. P. E, PIRENNE. 's-Hertogenbosch tussen 
Atrecht en Utrecht: Staatkundige geschiedenis, 
1576-1579. Bijd. Gesch. Brabant, XLII, no. 
1—3, 1960. 

K. Mannens. De krisis op het einde van de 
xvi? eeuw in de kasselrij Ieper. Rev. beige 
de philol. et d'hist., XXXIX, no. 2, 1961. 

P. J. Vmxen. H. L. Spiegels Antrum Pla- 
tonicum: À Contribution to the Iconology of the 
Heart. Oud-Holland, LXXXV, no. 3-4, 1960. 

A. HALLEMA. De Hervorme Predikanten in 
Brabant contra Frederik Hendrik. Nederlands 
Arch. voor Kerkgesch., new ser, XLIV, no. 
4, 1961. 

PauL PEETERS. L'oeuvre des Bollandistes. 
Mem. Class. Lett. Sci. Mor. Pol., Acad. Royale 
Belgique, LIV, no. 5, 1961. 

D. J. Roonpa. Een zwakke stee in de Hol- 
landse regentenaristocratie: De Hoornse vroed- 
schap in opsprak, 1670-1675. Bijd. Gesch. 
Nederlanden, XVI, no. a, 1961. 

N. M. Jarse. De Loketkas der Staten- 
Generaal en zijn voortzetting in het familie- 
archief Fagel. Nederlanden Arch., LXV, no. 
3, 1961. 

P. Porman. Vredespogingen Utrecht-Rome 
onder Clemens XIV (1769-1774). Arch. v. 
de Gesch. van de Kath. Kerk in Ned., TU, 
no. 3, 1961. 
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H. HARDENBERO. Kolonel Diriks, een voor- 
looper van Lafayette. Versl. en Meded., Vereen. 
tot Beoefening van Overijsselsch Regt en 
Gesch., LXXVI, 1961. 

W. A. J. Monier. Een bisschopsbenoeming 
tegen het einde van het oostenrijks bewind in 
de Zuidelijke Nederlanden: De benoeming 
van Mgr. J. B. R. van Velde de Melroy tot 
bisschop van Roermond in 1793 [with docu- 
ments]. Arch. v. de Gesch. van de Kath. Kerk 
in Ned., III, no. 3, 1961. 

Jan LAMBERT. Inbeslagname en verkoop 
van de nationale goederen. Handelingen der 
Maatsch. v. Gesch. en Oudheidk. te Gent, 
new ser., XIV, 1960. 


Other Recent Publications 


C. DE RAMMELAERE. Bijdrage tot de ge- 
schiedenis van het Protestantisme in het 
ns gedurende de moderne periode. 
Ibid. 

A. DUCHESNE. L'armée et la politique mili- 
taire belges de 1871 A 1920. Rev. belge de 
philol. et d'hist., XXXIX, no. 2, 1961. 


BOOK. 

GEYL, PIETER, The Netherlands in the 
Seventeenth Century. Pt. ı, 1609-1648. Rev. 
ed.; New York: Barnes and Noble. 1961. Pp. 
agr. $6.00. See rev. of 1st ed, The Nether- 
lands Divided (1936), AHR, XLIV (Oct 
1938), 99. 


Northern Europe 
Oscar ]. Falnes 


ARTICLES 


Srure M. Warrer. Historisk opinionsun- 
dersókning och tidningsforskning: Några re- 
flexioner kring metodfrägor. Hist. Tids, (Sw.), 
no. 3, 1961. 

SIGURDUR THoRARINSSON. Population Changes 
in Iceland [since the days of settlement]. 
Geog. Rev., Oct. 1961. 

MicHAEL WoLre. Norse Archeology in 
Greenland Since World War IL Am. Scand. 
Rev., no. 4, 1961. 

RAGNAR Hemmer. Om det finska och 
svenska clementet i Finlands medeltida rätts- 
ordning. Hist. Tids. för Finl., no. 3, 1961. 

Gunvor KeRKKONEN. Flötebeskattningen pá 
1400-taler. Ibid., no. 2, 1961. 

Henry Brunn. Biskop Jens Andersen 
(Lodehat) som oppositionsfgrer [15th cen- 
tury}. Hist. Tids. (Dan.), VI, no. 4, 1961. 

Lars-ARNE  NonBono. "Västgötaherrarnas 
uppror" [1529]. Scandia, no. 2, 1961. 

Eric AwTHoNi. Unifieringspolitiken 1 Fin- 
land pi 1600-talet Hist. Tids. för Finl., no. 
2, 1961. 

BzNeT PETERSSON. “The correspondent in 
Paris"—en engelsk informationskälla under 
1700-talet [the Hanover chancellory in Lon- 
don]. Scandia, no. 2, 1961. 

Göran RxsrAD. Ryssland eller Polen? Karl 
XII's planer efter Dünaövergängen. Några 
synpunkter [German summary]. Ihid. 

Gunnar OrssoN. Fredrik den store och 
Sveriges förfatning [English summary]. Ibid. 

Oscar NikuLA. Militärkonseljen 1762-1769 
[in Sweden]. Hist. Tids. för Fini, no. 3, 
1961. 

$59 HorwcAARD, Den stolbergske plan af 
14. okt. 1758 til landboreformerne pá Hprs- 
holm. Danske Mag., I, no. 4, 1961. 

JonaNN Fauun. Hans Grams brevveksling 

med engelske lærde. Ibid. 


AaGE Rasch. Forbudet af 4. oktober 1775 
mod eksport af våben til de amerikenske 
oprørere. Hist. Tids, (Dan.), VI, no. 4, 1961. 

Knor MYEKLAND. Medens der endnu er tid 
[Christian Frederik 1814; English summary]. 
Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1961. 

Huco E. PrePrNo. Swedish Paper Currency 
in Finland after 1809. Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev., 
nO. I, 1961. 

Sven Danr. Strip Fields and Enclosure in 
Sweden. Ibid. 

Nrs ELVANDER. Fran liberal skandinavism 
tll konservativ nationalism i Sverige [Eng- 
lish summary]. Scandia, no. 2, 1961. 

Horser HjeLHoLT. Nogle brev om den 
slesvig-holstenske revolution i marts 1848. 
Danske Mag., I, no. 4, 1961. 

RoLr TORSTENDAHL. F. F. Carlson och 
partifrägan vid riksdagen 1850-51. Statsvet. 
Tids., no. 4, 1961. 

DAGFINN MANNSAXER. Generalmajor Jacob 
Rzders “Optegnelser” om 1864. His. Tids. 
(Nor.), no. 3, 1961. 

Auvo KIsxINEN, Regional Economic Growth 
in Finland, 1880-1952. Scend. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., no. I, 1961. 

ALF ÁnERG, Kung Oscar och Norge [the 
memoirs]. Sv. Tids., no. 9, 1961. 

FRITIOF ANDER. Immigrationshistoriens ut- 
veckling i Amerika [English summary]. Hist. 
Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1961. 

Orar HorrEpanHL. Fridtjof Nansen: For- 
skeren. Samtiden, no. 8, 1961. 

Jacop S. Wonw-Mürrzn. Fridtjof Nansen: 
Patrioten og verdensborgeren. Ibid. 

SIGVARD MALMBERG. På skidor in i världs- 
historien: Vid Fridtjof Nansens 1oo-Ars- 
jubileum. Samtid och Framtid, no. 3, 1961. 

Kaare FRéLAND, [Review article on Sverre 
Hartmann, Fører uten folk: Quisling som 
politisk og psykologisk problem (Oslo, u 
Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


; a Undén och balterna. Se. Tids., no. 
, 1961 

Uno Wuer. Dag Hammarskjöld. Samii- 
den, no. 8, 1961, 

SANDSTRÖM. Industrialisering og 

forfinskning. Finsk Tids., no. 7, 1961. 

ARNLJOT STRØMME SVENDSEN. Den politiske 
stabiliseringsperiode i Norge [1953- 1, 
Samtiden, no. 8, 1961. 

Nizs ANDRÉN, Sverige 1960. I. Den politiska 
utvecklingen. Nord. Tids., no. 6, 1961. 
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Err Danmén. Sverige 1960. II. Den ekon- 
omiske utvecklingen. Ibid.  . 


BOOKS 

ELFETRAND, Percy (ed.). Svensk Historisk 
Bibliografi, 1959. Vol. LXXX. Stockholm: 
P. A. Norstedt & Söner for Svenska Historiska 
Foreningen. 1961. Pp. go. 4 kr. S. 

SPEKKE, ARNOLDS. The Baltic Sea in Ancient 
Maps. Stockholm: M. Goppers. 1961. Pp. ix, 
75. Cloth $14.00, paper $12.50. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Arnold H. Price 
ARTICLES Lucas Herrien Wttrericu. Der Chronist 


GERMANY 


Görz FREIHERR VON POLNITZ. Wirtschaftsge- 
schichtliche Quellen in deutschen Archiven. 
Blätter f. deutsche Landesgesch., XCV, 1959. 

ALFRED Koch, Die deutsche Post im Memel- 
land [pt. a]. Arch. f. deutsche Postgesch., 
no. 2, 1961. 

Hemnrich BornxamM. Das Problem der 
Toleranz im Reformationszeitalter, Welt als 
Gesch., no. 2, 1961. 

GERHARD OresTrREICH. Grafschaft und Dy- 
nastie Nassau im Zeitalter der konfessionellen 
Kriege. Blatter f. deutsche Landesgesch., XCVI, 
1960. 

Hemz-Joachme Schurze. Landesherr, Drost 
und Rat in Oldenburg: Eine Untersuchung 
zur Entstehung und Entwicklung der zentralen 
Oldenburger Regierungssphäre im 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert bis zum Tode des Grafen Anton 
Günther 1667. Niedersächsisches Jahrb. f. 
Landesgesch., XXXII, 1960. 

HELMUT STEIGELMANN. Badische Präsen- 
tionen des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts [docu- 
mentation]. Zeitsch. f. Gesch. des Oberrheins, 
no. 2, 1960. 

Hansjörg PoHLMANN. Neue Materialien 
zum deutschen Urheberschutz im 16. Jahr- 
hundert. Börsendl. $. den deutschen Buchhandel 
(Frankfurt), no. 26a, 1961. 

ARND MÜLLER. Zensurpolitik der Reichs- 
stadt Nürnberg. Mitteil. des Vereins f. Gesch. 
der Stadt Nürnberg, XLIX, 1959. 

ANNELORE FRANKE. Quellenachweise zur 
Geschichte der Lohnarbeiter in Leipzig im 15. 
bis 17. Jahrhundert. Archivmitt., no. 3, 1961. 

HERMANN KELLENBENZ. Nürnberger Handel 
um 1540. Mittel. des Vereins f. Gesch. der 
Stadt Nürnberg, L, 1960. 

LorHar ScmwETLIK. Der hansisch-dinische 
Landhandel und seine Träger. Zeitsch. d. 
Gesellschaft f. Schleswig-Holsteinische Gesch., 
LXXXV-LXXXVI, 1961. 

Rosert ScuwrrT. Die Geschichte der Rhein- 
böller Hütte. Tradition (Baden-Baden), Aug.- 
Oct. 1961. 


Johann Ludwig Gottfried (ca. 1584—1633)— 
Nicht identisch mit Johann Philipp Aberle. 
Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. 2, 1961. 

Wuerm A. Schürze. Fragment eines 
ligistischen Flugblattentwurfs, — Zeitsch. f. 
Gesch. des Oberrheins, no. 2, 1960. 

Huppert von ÁsTEN. Wolfgang Wilhelm 
und Philipp Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg und 
der Aufbau des Montangewerbes in den Her- 
zogtümern Jülich und Berg (1614-1679). 
Ann. des historischen Vereins f. den Nieder- 
rhein, CLXI, 1959. 

ALFRED BATXE. Die ersten 100 Jahren Post- 
geschichte in Göttingen und im Göttinger 
Raum. Arch. f. deutsche Postgesch., no. I, 
1961. 

GÜNTHER ENGELBERT. Der Hessenkrieg am 
Niederrhein. Ann. des historischen Vereins f. 
den Niederrhein, CLXI, CLXII, 1959, 1960. 

Orazio Fair, Westfalia: Inizio di una 
problematica storico-giuridica tutt’ora in svolgi- 
mento. Nuova riv. stor., nos. 1—2, 1961. 

Kunr HorPsTADTER. Die Hexenverfolgungen 
im saarländischen Raum. Zeitsch. f. die Gesch. 
der Saargegend, IX, 1959. 

KanL WoLr, Der Streit zwischen geistlicher 
und weltlicher Obrigkeit im Fürstentum Nasg- 
sau-Hadamar. Nassautsche Ann., LXXI, 1960. 

CARL Kane. Die Münzen Herzog Heinrichs 
von Sachsen-Römhild (1680-1710). Jahrb. 
der Coburger Landesstiftung, 1959. 

HENRICH SCHNEE, Die Nobilinerung der 
ersten Hoffaktoren. Arch, f. Kulturgesch., no. 
I, 1961. 

Joachim Bömmer. Heinrich Julius Elers und 
die wirtschaftlichen Projekte des hallischen 
Pietismus. Jahrb. f. die Gesch. Mittel- und Ost- 
deutschlands, VII, 1959. 

Perer Wick, Versuche zur Erbverpachtung 
und Aufhebung der Leibeigenschaft in Meck- 
lenburg zu Beginn des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Jahrb. f. Wirtschaftsgesch., pt. 1, 1961. 

ROLAND ScHONFELD. Studien zur Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte der Reichsstadt Regensburg im 
achtzehnten Jahrhundert, Verhandlungen des 
Hist. Vereins f. Oberpfalz und Regensburg, 
C, 1959. 
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Junius Bors. Das Postwesen in den Für- 
stentümern Waldeck und Pyrmont. Arch. f. 
deutsche Postgesch., no. 2, 1961. 

EnNsr KLEN. Johann Heinrich Gottlob 
Justi und die preussische Staatswirtschaft. 
Vierteljahrsch. f. Sozial- u, Wirtschaftsgesch., 
June 1961. 

WorrcANo BLóss. Wappenverleibung für 
Städte und Landgemeinden in neuerer Zeit. 
Archivmitt., no. 3, 1961. 

GERHARD Rırrer. Der Freiherr vom Stein 
und die Idee der Selbstverwaltung. Arch. f. 
Frankfurts Gesch. und Kunst, no. 47, 1960. 

PETER WEGELIN. Die Bayerische Konstitu- 
tion von 1808. Schweis. Beitr. zur Allge- 
meinen Gesch., XVI, 1958. 

KARL H. Lampe. Die Auflösung des Deutsch- 
ordenshauptarchives zu Mergentheim. Archiv- 
alische Zeitsch., LVO, 1961. 

HznMur PrössLer. Die politische Freund- 
schaft zwischen Freiherrn vom Stein und 
Friedrich zu Solms-Laubach von 1813-1822. 
Arch, f. hessische Gesch. und Landeskunde, 
no. 2-3, 1961. 

HERMANN Schröter, Handel, Gewerbe und 
Industrie im  Landdrosteibezirk Osnabrück 
1815-1866. Osnabrücker Mitteil., LX VII, 1959. 

GERHARD Sommar. Die Gerichtsreform in 
Sachsen 1830-1835. Blätter f. deutsche Lan- 
desgesch., XCVI, 1960. 

Ernst Barnıkor. Das ideengeschichtliche 
Erbe Hegels bei und seit Strauss und Baur im 
19. Jahrhundert. Wiss. Zeitsch. der Martin- 
Luther-Univ. Halle-Wittenberg, 1961, Gesell- 
schafts- u. sprachenwiss. Reihe, no. 1. 

Hzrwvur Bock. Ludwig Börne und das 
Julikönigtum in Frankreich. Zettsch. f. Ge 
schichtswiss., no. 6, 1961. 

Hans Körner. Dietrich Freiherr von Stein 
(1793-1867). Jahrb. der Coburger Landesstif- 
fung, 1960. 

Lenore O'BorLE. The Democratic Left in 
Germany, 1848. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 1961. 

ANTON ADALBERT KLEIN. Die Reichsverwe- 
serschaft Erzherzog Johanns und die öster- 
reichische Frage im Frankfurter Parlament. 
Zeitsch. des hist. Vereins f. Steiermark, LI, 
1960. 

WorraANo Krörzer. Die nassauischen 
Petitionen an die Frankfurter Nationalversamm- 
lung 1848/49. Nassauische Ann., LXX, 1959. 

HANS-GEORG SKAMBRAKS. Die Entstehung 
des Staatsgrundgesetzes für die Herzogtümer 
Schleswig und Holstein vom 15. September 
1848 [pt. 2]. Zeitsch. d. Gesellschaft f. Schles- 
wig-Holsteinische Gesch., LXXXV-LXXXVI, 
1961. 

De Wentzcke. Nach der Sturmflut der 
deutschen Revolution: Aufzeichnungen und 
Briefe aus dem Nachlass des Freiherrn Alexan- 
der von Soiron (1850-1855). Zeitsch. f. Gesch. 
des Oberrheins, no. 1, 1960. 

WOLFRAM Fischer, Die Stellung der preus- 
sischen Bergrechtsreform von 1851-1865 in 


Other Recent Publications 


Wirtschafts- und Sozialverfassung des 19. 
Jahrhunderts. Zeitsch. f. die gesamte Staats- 
wiss., Oct. .1961. 

WILHELM Treve. Caesar Wollheim und 
Eduard Arnhold: Die Geschichte einer Kohlen- 
Grosshandelsfirma von der Mitte des 19. 
Jahrhunderts bis zum Jahre 1925 [pts. 1 and 
a]. Tradition, Apr.—June 1961. 

Gzono KorowsKt. Zur Geschichte der Ar- 
beiterbewegung in Mittel- und Ostdeutschland: 
Ein Literaturbericht. Jahrb. zur Gesch. Mittel- 
und Ostdeutschlands, VIII, 1959. 

Hemor LOTZKE et al. Quellen zur Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte in der Epoche des Imperialis- 
mus im Deutschen Zentralarchiv Potsdam. 
Jahrb. f. Wirtschaftsgesch., pt. 1, 1961. 

HaNs-UrgiícH Wester. Die Polen im 
Ruhrgebiet bis 1918. Vierzeljahrsch. f. Sozial- 
u. Wirtschaftsgesch., June 1961. 

Goto Mann. Bismarck. Neue Rundsch., 
no, 2, 1961. 

Frrrz BLanke. Evangelische Missionskritik 
im 19. Jahrhundert: Die Auseinandersetzung 
zwischen Ernst Friedrich Langhans und Her- 
mann Gundert (1864-65). Zeitsch. f. Kirchen- 
gesch., no. 1-2, 1961. 

Max Prenpi. Das Ende der Thum und 
Taxis-Post [documentation]. Tradition (Ba- 
den-Baden), Aug.-Oct. 1961. 

Hans PunPpr Bismarck und die Braun- 
schweigische Thronfolgefrage. Niedersächsi- 
sches Jahrb. f. Landesgesch., 1960. 

Herserr ScHONEBAUM. Karl Lamprecht 
und Ernst Bernheim. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., 
no. 2, 1961. 

Horst DrechsLer. Deutsche Versuche, das 
deutsch-englische Abkommen von 1898 über 
die portugiesischen Kolonien zu realisieren. 
Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. Y, 1961. 

Hemsıcn Lory. Zu den Anfängen das 
Kampfes der Arbeiter Südwestafrikas gegen 
den deutschen Imperialismus [documentation]. 
Wiss. Zeitsch. der Karl-Marx-Univ. Leipzig, 
1961, Gesellschafts- u. sprachwiss. Reihe, no. 


3. 

MANFRED NUSSBAUM. Togo unter deutscher 
Kolonialherrschaft und der deutsche Neoko- 
lonialismus. Jahrb, f. Wirtschaftsgesch., pt. 1, 
196r. 

ANpÉLÍN GaonELNÉ. Immigration of Slavic 
Population into Silesia and the Policy of the 
German Government before World War I 
[in Czech]. Sleasky Sbornik, no. 2, 1960. 

Herrien Mura. Jugendpflege und Politik: 
Zur Jugend- und Innenpolitik des Kaiserreichs. 
Gesch. i, Wiss. u. Unterr., Oct. 1961. 

GERHARD Rırrer. Der Anteil der Militärs 
an der Kriegskatastrophe von 1914. Hist. 
Zeitsch., Aug. 1961. 

Rarmonn H. Frenerre. First Gothas over 
London. dirpower Historian, Oct. 1961. 

WILHELM MICHAELIS. Der Reichskanzler 
Michaelis und die päpstliche Friedensaktion 


Articles and Other Books Received 


1917 [documentation]. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. 
Unterr., July 1961. 

V. A. Varca. Der Rückzug der deutschen 
Armee Ende 1918 aus Rumänien. Zestsch. f. 
Geschichtswiss., no. 5, 1961. 

JüRsEN Becher. Der Kampf der Arbei- 
terklasse um eine demokratische Bodenreform 
in der Periode der deutschen Novemberrevolu- 
tion 1918. Wiss. Zeitsch. der Karl-Marx-Untv. 
Leipzig, 1961, Gesellschafts- u. sprachwiss. 
Reihe, no. 1. 

Karr-Hemz Luruer. Die nachrevolution- 
ären Machtkämpfe in Berlin: November 1918 
bis Marz 1919. Jahrb. f. die Gesch. Mittel- 
und Ostdeutschlands, VI, 1959. 

Ernst FRAENKEL. Das deutsche Wilsonbild. 
Jahrb. f. Amerikastud., V, 1960. 

Econ Merger. Pressedokumentation in 
Deutschland seit Hermann Beck. Der Archivar, 
no. 1, 1960, no. 2, 1961. 

Kunr Sonrpemer. Antidemokratisches 
Denken: Wesen und Wirken in der Weimarer 
Republik. Das Parlament, no. 46, 1961. 

SIEGFRIED BAHNE. Zwischen “Luxemburg- 
ismus” und “Stalinismus”: Die “ultralinke” 
Opposition in der KPD. Vierteljahrsh. f. 
Zeitgesch., Oct. 1961. 

FELDEMARIE DIECKMANN. Johannes Popitz 
als Finanzpolitiker und Rechtswissenschaftler 
in der Zeit der Weimarer Republik. Jahrb. f. 
die Gesch. Mittel- und Ostdeutschlands, VII, 
1959. 

Tuno VocELsaNG. Reichswehr und Hitler. 
Österreich in Gesch. u. Lit., Sept. 1961. 

Wourscang Ruce. Ein Dokument über die 
Förderung der antipolnischen Revanchepolitik 
des imperialistischen Deutschland durch Ver- 
treter des sowjetfeindlichen britischen Finanz- 
kapitals im Jahre 1926. Zeitsch. f. Geschichts- 
wiss., DO. 7, 1961. 

Hans RADANDT. Die Vorgeschichte des EAW 
"f. W. Stalin" Berlin-Treptow 1926 bis 1946. 
Jahrb. f. Wirtschaftsgesch., pt. 1, 1961. 

MARTIN BnoszaT. Betrachtungen zu “Hit- 
lers Zweitem Buch." Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeit- 
gesch., Oct. 1961. 

Joacim H. Kryon. Konservatives Krisen- 
bewusstsein am Ende der Weimarer Republik. 
Deutsche Rundsch., Oct. 1961. 

RunoLF Morszy. Zur Geschichte des “Preus- 
senschlags" am 20. Juli 193a [documentation]. 
Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Oct. 1961. 

Joser Becker. "Der Deutsche" [labor un- 
ion daily] und die Regierungsbildung des 30. 
Januar 1933. Publizistik, July-Aug. 1961. 

EBERBARD Kussex. Adolf Hitler und der 
Verrat am Preussentum. Das Parlament, no. 
46, 1961. 

BorHo Bracumann. Aktenbetreffe des Ge- 
heimen Staatspolizeiamts zur Widerstandsbe- 
wegung der deutschen Arbeiterklasse 1933- 
1939. ArchivmiKt., DO, 3, 1961. 

Rocer GorriN. Gottfried Benn et le na- 
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tional-socialisme. Rev. belge de philol. et 
d'hist., no. 3, 1960. 

HeLLMUT Serr. Kollaborative und opposi- 
tionelle Momente der inneren Emigration 
Jochen Kleppers. Jahrb. f. die Gesch. Mittel- 
und Ostdeutschlands, VII, 1959. 

Goto MANN, Hitlers britischer Advokat: 
A. J. P. Taylors Revision der Geschichte [re- 
view article]. Der Monat, Sept. 1961. 

CHARLES Buroick. L'avion A réaction alle- 
mand. Rev. d’hist. deux. guerre mond., Oct. 
1961. 

WALTER BAnTEL. Die deutsche Widerstands- 
bewegung und die Allierten zur Zeit des 
zweiten Weltkrieges. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., 
no. 5, 196r. 

JURGEN Romwzux. "Wider die Fälscher der 
Geschichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges" [review 
of Soviet studies]. Marine-Rundich., Oct. 
1961. 

REINHOLD Jeske. Zur Annexion der polni- 
schen Wojewodschaft Schlesien durch Hitler- 
deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg. Ze:sch. 
f. Geschichtswiss., no. n» 1961. 

Kart DnazcHsLER. Die Zersetzungsarbeit der 
Geheimsender des Goebbels-Ministeriums “in 
Frankreich Mai/Juni 1940. Ibid., no. 7, 1961. 

OLAF GROBHLER, Menetekel Dünkirchen. 
Ihid., no. 6, 1961. 

GovTARD. La réalité de la “menace” alle- 
mande sur l'Afrique du Nord en 1940. Rev. 
d'hist. deux. guerre mond., Oct. 1961. 

WERNER BasLER. Die Vorbereitung des 22. 
Juni 1941. Deutsche Aussenpolitik, June 1961. 

P. A. SurriN. Der faschistische “Blitzkrieg” 
und sein Scheitern im Jahre 1941. Sowjerwis- 
senschaft. Gesellschaftswiss. Beitr., Sept. 1961. 

H. STELLE. Die Panzerschlacht von Ka- 
latsch, 25. Juli bis ır. August 1942. Allge- 
meine Schweiz. Miltärzeitsch., Sept. 1961. 

H. R. Trevor-Roper. Hitlers Testament: 
Die letzen Gespräche mit Bormann (Februar 
1945). Der Monat, Oct. 1961. 

Die Vernehmung von Generaloberst Jodl 
durch die Sowjets [documentation]. Wehr- 
wiss. Rundsch., Sept. 1961. 

RHEINHART Koserreck. Im Vorfeld einer 
neuen Historik [review article]. Neue polit. 
Lit., July 1961. 

P. J. Merer, The Work of the Hamburg 
Research Center in Entrepreneurial History. 
Jour. Econ. Hist., Oct. 1961. 

RUDOLF BERTHOLD. Feudales Bauernlegen 
im Spiegel der westdeutschen Geschichtsschrei- 
bung. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 6, 1961. 

BERNHARD BEGER. Anatomie einer Wahl: Ge- 
winne und Verluste am 17. September [1961]. 
Polit. Meinung, Oct. 1961. 

TERENCE Prrrrik, East Germany: Record of 
a Failure. Problems of Communism, Nov.- 
Dec. 1961. 

GUNTER ZEHM. Der Ulbrichtstaat und die 
junge Intelligenz. Deutsche Universitätszeitung, 
Aug. 1961. 
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HERMANN WEBER. Lenin im Spiegel der 
SED. SBZ-Archiv, no. 14, 1961. 

Orro Frer. Die Beziehungen zwischen Pan- 
kow und Peking. Osteuropa, July-Aug. 1961. 

Jan Sorra. Die neuere sorbische Ge- 
schichte im Lichte der Thesen zum V. Bun- 
deskongress der Domowina. Zettsch. f. Ge- 
schichiswiss., no. 6, 1961. 


AUSTRIA 


FLormus ROHrIG. Protestantismus und Ge- 
genreformation im Stift Klosterneuburg und 
seinen Pfarren. Jahrb. des Stiftes Klosterneu- 
burg, X, 1961. 

Maria HABACHER. Mathematische Instru- 
mentenmacher, Mechaniker, Optiker und Uhr- 
macher im Dienste des Kaiserhofes in Wien 
(1630-1750). Blatter für Technikgesch., XXII, 
1960. 
Rosert BARAVALLE. Die Inflation in der 
Steiermark zu Beginn Erzherzog Johanns Auf- 
bauarbeit (1800-1820). Zeitsch. des hist. Ve- 
reins Jūr Steiermark, L, 1959. 

IsrvAN Diöszesı. The Foreign Policy of 
Austria against the Italian Revolutionary 
Movements (1820-1825) [in Hungarian]. 
Századok, no. 5-6, 1960. 

Fareoricóu WALTER. Die Ofener Sendung 
des Freiherrn Carl Friedrich Kübeck von Ku- 
bau (März/April 1849). Súdostdeutsches Ar- 
chiv, no. 2, 1960 

FRIEDRICH Hertz. Die Nationalitäten im 
alten Osterreich. Südosteuropa, I, 1959. 

MARTIN WINCKLER. Zur Zielsetzung und zu 
den Methoden der Nordschleswig-Politik Graf 
Julius Andrassys (1871-78). Zemsch. d. Ge- 
sellschaft f. Schleswig-Holsteinische Gesch., 
LXXXV-LXXXVI, 1961. 

ANDREW G. WHITESIDE, Nationaler Sozialis- 
mus in Österreich vor 1918. Vierteljahrsh. f. 
Zeitgesch., Oct. 1961. 

Warrer Duymovrrs. Der Beitrag der in 
Wien lebenden Burgenländer zur Angliede- 
rung ihrer Heimat an Österreich. Üsterrcich 
in Gesch. #. Lit., Oct. 1961. 

Die Südtiroler Frage en 
Österreichische Zeitsch, f. Aussenpolitik, Oct. 
1960. 
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SWITZERLAND 


M. W. Leaner. Die Schwestern zu St. Lien- 
hart vor der Stadt St. Gallen (1318-1566) 
Ipt. 1]. Zeitsch. f. schweiz. Kirchengesch., no. 
2-3, 1961. 

EMMANUEL MUNDING. Zur Entwicklung der 
St. Galler Gottesdienst-ordnung [pt. 1]. Ibid. 

Em J. WALTHER. Kritik einiger familien- 
soziologischer Begriffe im Lichte der politi- 
schen Arithmetik des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Schweiz, Zeitsch. f. Volkswirtschaft und Stan- 
stik, Mar. 1961. 

ARTHUR HeERNET. Soziale Bestrebungen 
schweizerischer Arbeitgeber im 19. Jahrhun- 
dert. Ibid., Mar. 1960. 

Hans Enn. Zur Vorgeschichte des Landes- 
generalstreiks 1918 in der Schweiz. Schweiz. 
Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 3, 1961. 


BOOKS 

American Historical Association, Committee 
for the Study of War Documents, Guides to 
German Records Microfilmed at Alexandria, 
Va. No. 33, Records of the Reich Leader of 
the SS and Chief of the German Police, Pt. 2. 
Washington, D. C.: National Archives. 1961. 
Pp. v, 89. 

Maron, GOTTFRIED. Individualismus und 
Gemeinschaft bei Caspar von Schwenckfeld: 
Seine Theologie dargestellt mit besonderer Aus- 
richtung auf seinen Kirchenbegriff. Beiheft 
zum Jahrbuch "Kirche im Osten.” Vol. II. 
Stuttgart: Evangelisches Verlagswerk, 1961. 
Pp. 182, DM 17.80. 

Operationsgebict östliche Ostsee und der 
finnisch-baltische Raum, 1944. Beiträge zur 
Militär- und Kriegsgeschichte, Vol. II. Stutt- 
gart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1961. Pp. 186. 

RIVAZ, ANNE-JosepH DE. Mémotres histo- 
riques sur le Valais (1798-1834). Vol. I, 
1798-1813; Vol. U, 1813-1827; Vol. II, 
1828-1834. Pub. by ANDRE Donner. Mém- 
oires et documents publiés par la Société d’his- 
toire de la Suisse romande, 3d Ser., Vols. V, 
VI, VII. Lausanne: Librairie Payot. 1961. Pp. 
338; 330; 345. 20 fr. S. each. 


Italy 
Emiliana P. Noether 


ARTICLES 


RAFFAELE CoLAPIETRA. Gli aspetti interni 
della crisi della monarchia Aragonese [Na- 
ples]. Arch. stor. sal., no. 2, 1961. 

G. F. Ryver. La politica italiana di Alfonso 
d'Aragona. Arch. stor. per le provincie napole- 
tane, new ser., nos. 38, 39, 1959, 1960. 

THEODORE A, SUMBERO. La dragola: An 
Interpretation. Jour. Politics, May 1961. 

F. Arverısıo. La concezione vichiana d 


lex naturae o diritto universale ed un esame 
dell'interpretazione datane dal Croce. Rass. 
di scienze filosofiche, Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

Emmio Bror L'opera storiografica di G. 
Tiraboschi. 7 Veltro, July-Aug. 1961. 

Pretro STELLA. La bolla "Unigenitus" e i 
nuovi ordinamenti religiosi e politici in Pie- 
monte sotto Vittorio Amedeo II dal 1713 al 
1730. Riv. stor. della Chiesa in Italia, no. 2, 
1961. 
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Uco D’Anpekea. Roma durante il primo 
secolo dell'Unità nazionale. Studi romani, 
Sept.-Oct. 1961. 

Prerre Lfon. L'industrialisation du Pié- 
mont durant le xix* sècle. Ann.: Éc., soc, 
civil., no. 6, 1961. 

L. Cnr, Carlo Alberto, figura enigmatica 
del Risorgimento. Parlamento, Mar. 1961. 

SERGIO CAMERANI. Il crollo del regno delle 
Due Sicilie. Risorgimento, no. 1, 1961. 

CLAUDIO PAVONE. 1861: come morirono le 
regioni [extracts from the parliamentary de- 
bates on May 16, 17, 18, 1861]. Ponte, Aug.- 
Sept. 1961. 

G. P. Nrrri. 1 Parlamento Italiano nella 
formazione dello Stato unitario. Montecitorio, 
Feb. 196r. 

Lio MONTAGNA. Ippolito Nievo nel œn- 
tenario della morte. Risorgimento, no. 2, 1961. 

Lucia SEBASTIANI. I rapporti dei Consoli 
Inglesi in Italia dal 1870 al 1876. Nuova riv. 
stor., May-Aug. 1961. 

Enrico SERRA. L'accordo italo-francese del 
1896 sulla Tunisia. Riv. stor. ital., no. 3, 1961. 

PrzrRo PasroRELLI. Albania e Tripoli nella 
politica estera italiana durante la crisi d'Ori- 
ente del 1897. Riv. di studi politici internaz., 
no. 3, 1961. 

Seroto Caro Lanpuccr. Per lo studio del 
pensiero politico di Francesco De Sanctis. So- 

cteta, May-June 1961. 

OLIVIERO ZuccaniNI. Politica e sociologia di 
Vilfredo Pareto. Comunità, no. 94, 1961. 

GABRIELE LOMBARDINI, Sturzo, il demiurgo. 
Ibid., no. 93, 1961. 

G. B. Gironi. Salandra, Pantaleoni e Sturzo 
(da un diario di Antonio Salandra). Risorgi- 
mento, no. 3, 1960. 

Giorgio RocHaT, L'esercito italiano nell'e- 
state 1914. Nuova riv. stor., May~Aug. 1961. 

Exro Mercuri. Momenti della cultura itali- 
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ana fra il 900 e la Marcia su Roma. Società, 
May-June 1961. 

SERGIO Paurasso. Le riviste di Piero Go- 
betti. Ant Aut, Sept. 1961. 

GiovANNI Necco. Uni immagine di Piero ` 
Gobetti. I] Baretti, Mar.-Apr. 1961. 

G. De Rosa. Giovanni Amendola e la difesa 
della democrazia. Rass. di pol. e di stor., Feb. 
1961. 

GIAMBATTISTA GIFUNI. L'Aventino e Vittorio 
Emanuele HI Risorgimento, no. 2, 1960. 

UwszRro Cerront, La filosofia politica di 
Giovanni Gentile. Società, May-June 1961. 

DANIELE Carpi. Il problema ebraico nella 
politica italiana fra le due guerre mondiali. 
Riv. di studi politici internaz., no. x, 1961. 

Mem MichHaeLis. I rapporti italo-tedeschi e 
il problema degli ebrei in Italia (1922-38). 
Ibid., no. 2, 1961. 

FEDERICO FRASCANI. Il giornale di Badoglio 
a Salerno capitale. Nord e Sud, July 1961. 

Francesco C. Rossi. Noterelle Salveminiane 
(pt. 2) [pt. 1 appeared in no. 41-43, 1960]. 
Itinerari, no. 50-51, 1961. 

* Leo Variant. Salvemini contemporaneo. 
Ponte, Oct. 196r. 

Ernesto SzsrAN. Walter Maturi. Riv. stor. 
stal., June 1961. 

Narciso Napa. Bibliografia degli scritti di 
Walter Maturi. Ibid. 

GIOVANNI MASTROIANNT. I principi del Croce. 
Società, May-June 1961. 


BOOKS 
Romeo, Rosario. Breve storia della grande 


‚industria in Italia. Universale Cappelli, Ser. 


storia e politica, No. 60. [Bologne:] Cappelli. 
1961. Pp. 181. L. 450. 

WELLIVER, WARMAN. Lorenzo and Florence. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Clio Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 
88, 


Eastern Europe* 


Charles Morley 


ARTICLES 


Vıcror R. GREENE, Pre-World War I Polish 
Emigration to the United States: Motives and 
Statistics. Polish Rev., no. 3, 1961. 

Sarma ParrERsON. The Polish Exile Com- 
munity in Britain. Ibid. 

ALFRED ERICH Senn. The Polish-Lithuanian 
War Scare, 1927. Jour. Central European Aff., 
Oct. 1961. 

A. GiEvszToR. Recherches sur les fondements 
de la Pologne médiévale: État actuel des prob- 
lémes. Acta Poloniae Historica, IV, 1961. 

H. ZigLINsKr. La question de "l'Etat indé- 


pendant de Haute-Silésie” après la premiere 
guerre mondiale (1919-1921). Ibid. 

STEFANIA STANISLAWSKA. Poland's Attitude 
Toward the London Conference of April 29- 
30, 1938. Ibid. 

LucJAN Dosroszyckı and MAREK GETTER. 
The Gestapo and the Polish Resistance Move- 
ment. lbid. 

F. Vnux. Munich and the Soviet Union. 
Jour. Central European Aff., Oct. 1961. 

DanteL Kusár. Patterns of Leadership in 
a Communist State: Czechoslovakia 1946- 
1958. Ibid. 


* Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly Index of Russian 


Accessions and East European Accessions Index. 
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HL Gorpon Srmumec. Gottwald and the 
Bolshevization of the Communist Party of 
mn (1929-1939). Slaric Rev., Dec. 
1961. 

N. ApniwNILOAÓ. Le 140° anniversaire de la 
révolte de Tudor Vladimiresco. Studij revistă 
de ist. (Bucharest), XIV, no. 3, 1961. 

S. COLUMBEANU. Le caractère de l'exploi- 
tation féodale de la paysannerie durant les 
décades qui on précédé la révolte de Tudor 
Vladimiresco (1800-1820). Ibid. 

S. Iancovicı. La lutte des masses paysannes 
contre l'intensification de l'exploitation des 
boyards aprés la révolte de 1821. Ibid. 

C. SERBAN. Aspects de la lutte des masses 
citadine de Valachie et de Moldavie contre 
Poppression féodale au xvm’ siècle et au 
début du xix* siecle. Ibid. 

I. Toacă. Aspects de l'activité du Parti Com- 
muniste dans les rangs de l'armée roumaine 
(1921-1944). Ibid., no. 4, 1961. 

V. A. Varaa. La retraite de l'armée alle- 
m nde de Roumanie à la fin de l'année 1918. 

id. 

P. P. PaNArTEsCU. Le traité d'alliance de 
1711 entre la Moldavie et la Russie: Le 250° 
anniversaire de sa signature. Ibid. 

MusrarA A. Menmer. La chronique de 
Mehmed Rachid—Source d'information pour 
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la campagne du Pruth (1711). Ibid. 

L. BAnyar and ELENA GHERAN. De l'activité 
du Parti Communiste de Roumanie pour la 
constitution d'un front de combat unique des 
travailleurs roumains et d'autres nationalités 
Mis le régime bourgeois-agrarien. Ibid., no. 
$, 1961. 

V. PAPACOSTEA, Origines de l'enseignement 
supérieur en Valachie. Ibid. 

ConNELIA BopEA. De l'activité. révolution- 
naire de la revue Junimea Romind à Paris de 
1851 à 1853. Ibid. 


BOOKS 


KONSTANTINOV, Mirok Hr. Zanaeti i esnafi 
vo Bitola i okolijata: Pridini xa rasvitok d 
opagánje so osvrt urs nivnata uloga vo 19. i 
20. vek [Handicrafts and Guilds in Bitola 
and Its District: Reasons for the Rise and 
Decline with Regard to Their Role in the 19th 
and 20th Centuries]. Naučno društvo Bitola, 
No. 2. Bitola: Naučno društvo Bitola. 1961. 
Pp. 162. 

Paris, EpMonp. Genocide in Satellite Croa- 
tia, 1941-1945: A Record of Racial and Re- 
ligious Persecutions and Massacres. Trans. 
from the French by Lois PrRKiNs. Chicago: 
American Institute for Balkan Affairs. [1961.] 
Pp. 306. 
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L. V. CHEREPNIN. A Review of the Collec- 
tion of Novgorod Documents in the Swedish 
State en in Stockholm. Prob. sstoch., no. 
9, 1961. 

1d. Materials on the History of Russian 
Culture and Russian-Swedish Cultural Ties 
in the Archives of Sweden. Trudy Oidela 
Drevnot Russkoi Literatury Instituta Russkoi 
Literatury Akademii Nauk SSSR, no. 17, 1961. 

Dissertations for the Degree of Candidate 
in the History of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union Presented in 1960. Voprosy 
ist. KPSS, no. 4, 1961. 

V. I. Durov. Literature on the History of 
Siberia Published in 1960: A Brief Critico- 
Historiographical Survey. Izv. Sibirskogo Ot- 
deleniia Akademii Nauk SSSR, no. 8, 1961. 

R, Ermanıs. Bibliography. Baltic Rev., no. 
23, 1961. 

L. N. Georemv. Studies in the Field of 
Modern and Current History Published in the 
Period between the Twentieth and Twenty- 
Second Congresses of the CPSU. Nov. i 
noveish. ist, no. 5, 1961. 


Historica] Research in the Non-Russian 
Soviet Republics after the Twentieth Congress 
of the CPSU. Ist. SSSR, no. 5, 1961. 

The History of Soviet Central Asia: Soviet 
Views on Falsification. Central Asian Rev., 
no. 2, 1961. 

N. A. Ivnrrsxn and D. A. Cuusaev. Con- 
cerning the Results of the Development of 
Soviet Archaeography in the Period from the 
Twentieth to the T'wenty-Second Congress of 
the CPSU. Ist. Arkhiv, no. 5, 1961. 

S, S. Kees. Some Problems Concerning 
the Historiography of the First Years of So- 
viet Rule: On the Conclusion of the "History 
of the Civil War in the USSR.” Ist. SSSR, no. 
5, 1961. 

L. A. Kocan. From the History of Russian 
Free Thought in the Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Vestnik ist. mirovoi kultury, no. 3, 
1961. 

T. S. Markova. Proposed Instruction for 
the Publication of the Letters and Papers of 
Peter the Great. Prob. istoch., no. 9, 1961. 
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Relating to Soviet History in French Archives 
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and the Manuscript Divisions of French Li- 
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M. E. Namenov. Soviet Historiography on 
the Eve of the Twenty-Second Congress of 
the CPSU. Voprosy ist., no. 10, 1961. 

M, V. NzcnHxINA et al. Some Problems in 
the History of Soviet Historiography. Kom- 
munist, no. 9, 1961. 

GÜNTER ROSENFELD. Neue sowjetische Lit- 
eratur zur Geschichte der englisch-sowjetische 
Beziehungen. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 
4, 1961. 

A. M. SAKHAROV. Soviet Studies on the 
Formation of the Russian Centralized State. 
Voprosy ist., no. 9, 1961. 

V. S. Vasroxov. How French Reformists 
Distort the Principles of the October Revolu- 
tion. Ibid., no. 6, 1961. 

EDUARD WINTER. Neuere sowjetische Arbei- 
ten zur Geschichte Russlands im 18. Jahrhun- 
dert [Aufklärung]. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., 
no. 5, 1961. 

Work on Military History of Some Socie- 
tes of Military Science. Voenno-ist. zhurnal, 
no. 8, 1961. 

A. F. Zum. The Formation of the His- 
torical Views of V. O. Kliuchevskii during 
the 1860's. Ist. Zap., no. 69, 1961. 
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A. Poprp£. Dans la Russie médiévale (xx 
siècles): Écriture et culture. Annales, no. 1, 
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Orlov and the Moscow Congress of the So- 
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Commodity-Producing Enterprises in 19th 
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Hıst., Dec. 1961. 

GEORGE A. Lensen. The Attempt on the 
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July 1961. 

ALEC Nove and ALFRED ZAUBERMAN. A 
Resurrected Russian Economist of 1900 [V. K. 
Dmitriev]. Soviet Stud., July 1961. 

I. la. Brontak. Development of the Monop- 
olist Phases of Japanese Capitalism and the 
Nature of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904- 
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1905. Üchenye Zapiski Instituta Vostokovede- 
niid, DO. 23, 1959. 

GREGORY T. TSCHRBOTARIOFF. The Cossacks 
and the Revolution of 1917. Russian Rev., 
July 1961. 

Marc Ferro. La politique des nationalités 
du Gouvernement provisoire. Cahiers du 
monde russe et soviétique, no. 2, 1961. 

R. E, D. Hurcuinos. The Origins of the 
Soviet Industrial Price System. Soviet Stud., 
July 1961. 

I. F. Cuernikov. From the History of Politi- 
cal Relationships between the USSR and Tur- 
key, 1923-1935. Ukrains'kyi ist. zhurnal, no. 
4, 1961. 

N. Jasny. Improving Soviet Planning: 
Thirty-five Years of Mediocrity. Internat. Aff. 
(London), Oct. 1961. 

VacLav HoLesovskY. Marx and Soviet Na- 
tional Income Theory. Am. Econ. Rev., June 
1961. 

A. I. Gorora and B. I. KoroLev. The 
Social Nature of the Soviet Intelligentsia. 
Voprosy filosofit, no. 10, 1961. 

R. Marmovsku, The Twentieth Anniversary 
of the Beginning of the Great Patriotic War. 
Voenno-ist. zhurnal, no. 6, 1961. 

A. KuruLev. The Development of Strategic 
Home Front Areas during the Great Patriotic 
War. Ibid. 

L'URSS en guerre. Rev. d'hist. deux. guerre 
mond., July 1961. 

F. Seron. The Soviet Economy in the Fifties. 
Westminster Bank Rev., May 1961. 

J. Karcz. A Note on Soviet Farm Prices 
1952-1958. Soviet Stud., Oct. 1961. 

Tuomas P. Tuorvron. Peking, Moscow, 
and the Underdeveloped Areas. World Politics, 
July 1961. 

J. A. Newrn. Soviet Agriculture: The Priv- 
ate Sector 1950—1959. Soviet Stud., Oct. 1961. 

R. ScHLESINGER, Some Problems of Social 
Organization Discussed on the Eve of the 
XXII Party Congress. Ibid. 


BOOKS 


CnuakHAsHvILI, N. A. Rabochee Dvizhenie 
v Gruzii (1870-1904 gg.) [The Workers’ 
Movement in Georgia (1870-1904)]. Tiflis: 
Sabchota Sakartvelo State Press. 1958. Pp. 
339. 5 rubles, 35 kopecks. 

Novz, Arec. The Soviet Economy: An In- 
troduction. Minerva Ser, of Students’ Hand- 
books, No. 5. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1961. Pp. 328. $6.75. 

Vakar, NicHoLAs. The Taproot of Sovtet 
Society. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1961. Pp. xiii, 204. $4.75. 
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Other Recent Publications 


Near East 
Sidney Glazer 


ARTICLES 


F. Dacrraout. Contribution à l'histoire des 
Fatimides en lfriquiya. Arabica, May 1961. 

Joun P. Doran. Medieval Christian Toler- 
ance and the Muslim World. Muslim World, 
Oct. 1961. 

S. D. Gorrem, The Main Industries of the 
Mediterranean Area as Reflected in the Rec- 
ords of the Cairo Geniza. Jour. Econ. and 
Soc. Hist. of the Orient, Aug. 1961, 

Ora» Caror. The North-west Frontier, Old 
and New. Royal Central Asian Jour., July 1961. 

STEPHEN Lononico. Iraq’s “Claim” to 
Kuwait. Ibid. 

C. EnNzsr Dawn. From Ottomanism to 
Arabism: The Origin of the Ideology. Rev. of 
Polities, July 1961. 

NAVASARD DEYRMENJIAN. An Important 
Turkish Document on the “Exterminate 
Armenians” Plan. Armenian Rev., Aug. 1961. 

ALEXANDER KHarissian, The Lausanne Con- 
[oe and the Two Armenian Delegations. 


Simon JaroY. Du neutralisme positif au 
non-alignement. Orient., no. 2, 1961, 

Pirre Ronpor. Une enquête sur les partis 
politiques et le confessionnalisme au Liban. 
Ibid. 

FERIDOUNE H. SAHEBJAM. Témoignage sur 
l'Iran. Tid. 

A. K. Lavaent’yev. Mosaddeq's Role in 
the Events of 1951-3 in Persia. Central Asian 
Rev., no. 3, 1961. 

A. M. Marverev. Foreign Prisoners of War 
in Turkestan, 1917-1918. Ibid. 

P. RxEpzuzPov. The Early History of the 
Transcaspian Railway. Ibid. 

G. A. Nersesov. Algeria in 1881-1882 [in 


Russian]. Etnografiya, no. 5, 1961. 


DonorHY Pıckues. The Seven-Year Struggle 
in Algeria. World Today, Nov. 1961. 

PATRICK SEALE, The Break-up of the United 
Arab Republic. Ibid. 

Epwarp Waxın, The Copts in Egypt. Mid- 
dle East. Aff., Aug. 1961. 


East Asia 
Hilary Conroy 


ARTICLES 


Jacxson EL Barer. Prince Saionji and the 
Popular Rights Movement of the 1880's. Jour. 
Astan Stud., Nov. 1961. 

SCHUYLER CAMMANN. The Magic Square 
of Three in Old Chinese Philosophy and 
Religion. Hist. of Religions, Summer 1961. 

Lynwoon Carranco. See United States list. 

RıcHarn T. CHANG. The Failure of the 
Katsura-Harriman Agreement. Jour. Asian 
Stud., Nov. 1961. 

Jerome CR'EN. A Footnote on the Chinese 
Army in 1911-12, T’owng Pao, XLVIII, no. 
4-5, 1960. 

Piero CORBADINI. A propos de l'institution 
du Nei-ko sous la dynastie des Ts’ing. Ibid. 

SYDNEY Crawcour. The Development of 
a Credit System in Seventeenth-Century Japan. 
Jour. Econ. Hist., Sept. 1961. 

James F. Downs. The Origin and Spread 
of Riding in the Near East and Central Asia. 
Am. Anthropologist, Dec. 1961. 

STANLEY L. Faux. Organization and Mili- 
tary Power: The Japanese High Command in 
World War II. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 1961. 

K. Haracucut. The Establishment of the 
Meiji Restoration Government [in Japanese]. 
Rekishigaku Kenkyä, Oct. 1961. 

R. HanasHn4A, The Eight Tides and the 


Structure of the Government under the Em- 
peror Temmu [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, 
Aug. 1961. 

Pıne-rı Ho. Some Problems of Shang Cul- 
ture and Institutions: A Review Article. 
Pacific Aff., Fall 1961. f 

Cur-MiNG Hov. External Trade, Foreign 
Investment, and Domestic Development: The 
Chinese Experience, 1840-1937. Econ. De- 
velopment and Cultural Change, Oct. 1961. 

Hıroyvrı Ix1. Wang Yang-ming's Doctrine 
of Innate Knowledge of the Good. Philosophy 
East and West, Apr.—July 1961. 

Y. Irmuymı, Pedigree of Iwasaki Yataró 
[in Japanese]. Shakai Keizai Shigaku, no. 4~ 

, 1961. 
? Max KALTENMARK. Religion and Politics in 
the China of the Ts’in and the Han. Diogenes, 
Summer 1961. . 

M. Kanamoro, The Merchants of Omi 
Province in Medieval Japan [in Japanese]. 
Shigaku Zasshi, Aug. 1961. 

Y. KAWAHARA. A Study on Land-owning in 
Liang-ché-lu in the Period of the Northern 
Sung Dynasty [in Japanese]. Shtrin, July 1961. 

M, Kawanira. The World of Shibui. Japan 
Quar., Jan--Mar. 1961. 

JosepH M. KirAGAWA. Ainu Bear Festival 
(Iyomante). His. of Religions, Summer 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Franx C. LANGDON. Organized Interests in 
Japan and Their Influence on Political Parties. 
Pacific Aff., Fall 1961. 

AnTHUx E. Link. The Earliest Chinese Ac- 
count of the Compilation of the Tripisaka (1). 
Jour. Am. Oriental Soc,, Apr.-June 1961. 

Icmisana Mivazaxi. Les villes en Chine à 
lépoque des Han. T’oung Pao, XLVIII, no. 
4-5, 1960. 

Louis Morrow. Britain and Australia in the 
War against Japan: A Review Article. Pacific 
Af., Summer 1961. 

F. W. Morz. The Growth of Chinese Des- 
potism: A Critique of Wittfogel's Theory of 
Oriental Despotism as Applied to China. 
Oriens Extremus, Aug. 1961. 

Y. Nozawa et al. Political Leaders of the 
Hsin Hai Revolution: Sun Wen, Li Yuan- 
hung, Yuan Shih-k'ai [in Japanese]. Rekish- 
igaku Kenkyü, Oct. 1961. 

Hirosm Ónasm. Gold Mines of the Satsuma 
Clan [in Japanese]. Shakat Keizai Shigaku, 
XXVII, no. 1, 1961. 

H. Serruys. Foreigners in the Metropolitan 
Police during the ısth Century. Oriens Ex- 
tremus, Aug. 1961. 

KENTARO YAMABE. On Im-o-Kun-Ram [the 
Korean army revolt of 1882; in Japanese]. 
Rekishigaku Kenkyü, Sept. 1961. 

T. Yamamoro. Education in the Chöshü 
Clan during the Formative Stage of Its Gov- 
re [in Japanese]. SAigaku Zasshi, Sept. 
1961. 

Tsino Yuan, Yakub Beg (1820-1877) and 
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the Moslem Rebellion in Chinese Turkestan. 
Central Astatic Jour., June 1961. 


BOOKS 


Drs, Marion May. The Pageant of Jap- 
anese History. 3d ed.; New York: Longmans, 
Green; distrib. by David McKay, New York. 
1961. Pp. xv, 368. $6.50. See rev. of rst ed. 
(1938), AHR, XLIV (July 1939), 995. 

GARDNER, CHARLES S. CAinese Traditional 
Historiography. Harvard Historical Mono- 
graphs, No. 11, Reprint; Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 124. 
$3.00. See rev. of 1st ed. (1938), AHR, XLIV 
(July 1939), 993. MP 

, Jonn M. Conflict and Tension in the 
Far East: Key Documents, 1894-1960. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press. rg6r. Pp. ix, 
245. $5.00. 

MenpeL, Doocrnas H., Jr. The Japanese 
People and Foreign Policy: A Study of Public 
Opinion in Post-Treaty Japan. Foreword by 
Epwin O. REISCHAUER. Berkeley: University 
of California Press. 1961. Pp. xv, 269. $6.50. 

Sun, E-ru Zen (tr. and ed.). Ch’ing Ad- 
ministrative Terms: A Translation of the 
Terminology of the Six Boards with Explana- 
tory Notes. Harvard East Asian Studies, No. 
7. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1961. Pp. xxvii, 421. $7.50. 

Warner, Denis. Hurricane from China. 
Crucial Age Ser. New York: Macmillan. 1961. 
Pp. ix, axo. $3.95. 


South Asia 
Cecil Hobbs 

ARTICLES Amyap Aut. The Story of Our Costumes. 
SOUTH ASIA Ibid. 


R. C. AcrawaALa. Some Unpublished Sculp- 
tures of Baladeva from Rajasthan. Jour. In- 
dian Hist., Apr. 1961. 

M. Aroxıaswastı. The Early History of the 
Nilgiris. Ibid. 

NANDALAL CHATTERJEE. Mahatma Gandhi 
as a Spiritualized Statesman. Ibid. 

Nonprra CHATTERTEE. Anglo-Maratha Re- 
lations during Maratha-Mysore War (1785- 
1787). Ibid. 

jonn CoNNELL. The India-China Frontier 
Dispute. Jour. Royal Central Asian Soc., July— 
Oct. 1960. 

M. N. Das. Lord Curzon and the Problem 
of European Racialism in India. Jour. Indian 
Hist., Apr. 1961. 

Atco J. Dasrum. Twenty-five Years of In- 
dian Socialism. India Quar., Apr.-June 1960, 

ADRIAN DUARTE. The Court of the Talpurs. 
Pakistan Quar., IX, no. 2, 1961. 


SYED FARIDABADI and ZAHIDA 


B. G. GoxHALE, India, America and Corn- 
wallis. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 1961. 

KHALIFA AspuL Harm. Interpreter of 
Islamic Culture. Pakistan Quar., IX, no. 2, 
1961. 

Jogar Kaur. Dost Muhammad Khan, the 
Founder of Bhopal State. Jour. Indian Hist., 
Apr. 1961. 

M. Srovig Kuan. Life in Old Dacca, Pakis- 
tan Quar., IX, no. 2, 1961. 

GiL.sERT Larrawarre, The Impact of the 
Commonwealth on Asia. Jour. Royal Central 
Asian Soc., July-Oct 1960. 

Smu P. Sero Manpnava. Maratha-Nizam 
Relations: The Masir Asafı of Laxminarayan 
Shafiq Aurangabadi. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 
1961. 

P. L. Mema. The Younghusband Expedi- 
tion, an Interpretation—I. Ibid. 

S. R. MemroTrRA. Gandhi and the British 
Commonwealth. India Quar., ]an.-Mar. 1961. 

Sasanxa SEKHAR Parul. Untouchability in 
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the Early Indian N Jour. Indian Hist., 
Apr. 1961. 

M. S. Rayan, India on the Commonwealth, 

1954-56. India Quar., Jan-Mar. 1960. 

RAMACHANDRAIYA and K. SUNDARAM. 
The Teliki Community of Medieval Andhra. 
Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 1961. 

M. S. Rayan. Indian Foreign Policy in Ac- 
tion, 1954-56. India Quar., July-Sept. 1960. 

DASHARATEA SHARMA. The Later Imperial 
Pratiharas: Bhoja IE to Vijayapala. Jour. In- 
dian Hist., Apr. 1961. 

GANDA SINGH. The Origin of the Hindu- 
Sikh Tension in the Panjab. Ibid. 

NINIAN SMART. Sri Aurobindo and History. 
Art and Letters: India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
XXXIV, no. 1, 1961. 

A. L. Srivasrava. Was Rana Pratap to 
Blame for Not Joining Akbar? Jour. Indian 
Hisi., Apr. 1961. 

MoBAMMAD Yasın. Sher Shah, Akbar and 
the Link. Ibi. 

Tuso Nmouy Asnay. Sur l'histoire des états 
compris entre l'Inde et la Chine. Jour. Burma 
Research Soc., June 1960. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


CowNsUELO GRAU ABAYA. Roots in Old Pot- 
2 Philippine Quar., Jan Mar., Apr.-June 
1961. 

Hernano J. Asaya. Correcting the Wrongs 
of the Past. Diliman Rev., Jan.-Sept. 1960. 

BENEDICTO Casar. The City of Thirteen 
Martyrs. Special Features Bull., Sept. 19, 1960. 

J. S. Fornrvar.. Inaugural Address. Jour. 
Burma Research Soc., June 1960. 

Lim Wono Por Huen. Historical Source 
Materials of Southeast Asian History: A Re- 
port on the First International Conference on 
Southeast Asian Historians. Majallah Perpusta- 
kaan Singapura, Apr. 1961. 

G. H. Lucr. Geography of Burma under 
the Pagan Dynasty. Jour. Burma Research 
Soc., June 1959. 

ld. Note on the Peoples of Burma in the 
rath and 13th Century a.p. Ibid. 

Id. Old Kyaukse and the Coming of the 
Burmans. Ibid. 

Saw Hanson Tanaw. The Karens of Burma. 
Ibid., Dec. 1959. 

SUZANNE KARPELES. Notes on a anne 
Relative to the Burmese Embassy to Cochin- 
china. Ikid. 

Martin Mzapows, An Interpretation of 
cer Politics. India Quar., Jan.-Mar. 
1961. 


Other Recent Publications 


KRAISkI NIMMANAHAEMINDA, A Chiengmal 
Image Inscribed in Burmese and Tai. Jour. 
Burma Research Soc., Jane 1960. 

M. N. Querot. The Walls of Manila. Phi- 
lippine Quar., Jan-Mar., Apr.-June 1961. 

THa Hua. A Note on the Petrology and 
Provenance of the Webu and Marble [“AL 
abaster"] Inscription Stones of the Kyaukse 
Area. Jour. Burma Research Soc., June 1959. 

KAEHORN SUKHABANIT. Proposed Dating of 
ae Yonok-Chiengsaen Dynasty. Ibid., June 
1960. 

THAN Tun. History of Burma: AD. 1300- 
1400. Ibid., Dec. 1959. 

Id. Mahakassapa and His Tradition. Ibid. 

Id. Religion in Burma aD. 1000-1300. lbid, 

Id. Religious Buildings of Burma a.n. 1000- 
1300. Ibid. 

THAUNG. Burmese Kingship in Theory and 
in Practice during the Reign of Mindon. Ibid. 

Tin Hua Traw. History of Burma: AD. 
1400-1500. Ibid, 

LEANDRO A. Vior. Reorganization in the 
Philippine National Government Prior to 1954. 
Philippine Jour. Pub. Admin., Jan. 1961. 

LeopoL.vo Y. YABES. In Larger Freedom: 
Studies in Philippine Life, Thought and In- 
stitutions. Diliman Rev., Oct. 1960. 

H. Munammap Yamin. A Legal and His- 
torical Review of Indonesian Sovereignty over 
the Ages. Indonesian Spectator, Dec. 1, 1958. 


BOOKS 

Dossy, E. H. G. Monsoon Asia. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books. 1961. Pp. 380. $5.95. 

PALMER, NoRMAN D. The Indian Political 
System. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1961. Pp. 
x, 277. $1.95. 

Punes, C. H. The East India Company, 
1784-1834. ad ed.; New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1961. Pp. ix, 374. $8.50. See rev. of 
ist ed. (1940), AHR, XLVI (July 1941), gor. 

SRIVASTAVA,  ASHIRBADI Lan.  SAuja-ud- 
Daulah. Vol. I, 1754-1765. ad rev. ed.; Delhi: 
Shiva Lal Agarwala. 1961. Pp. xii, 283. Rs. 
12.50. 

TANHAM, GEORGE K. Communis Revolu- 
tionary Warfare: The Vietminh in Indochina. 
Praeger Publications in Russian History and 
World Communism, No. 96. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1961. Pp. x, 166. $5.00. 

WILLMOTT, DoNALD E. The National Status 
of the Chinese in Indonesia, 1900-1958. Mono- 
graph Ser., Modern Indonesia Project, Depart- 
ment of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Rev. ed.; Ithaca, N. Y.: the Project. 1961. 
Pp. xi, 139. $3.00. 
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United States 
Wood Gray 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Marcus CUNLIFFE. American Watersheds. 
Am. Quar., Winter 1961. 

WALLACE D. FARNHAM. The "Religious Is- 
sue" in American Politics: An Historical Com- 
mentary. Queen's Quar., Spring 1961, 

WarrER Mur Warem. The Scholarly 
Responsibility of an Independent Historical 
Society. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec. 1961. 

BENJAMIN W. LABAREE. "Operation His- 
tory"; A Challenge to High Schools [local 
history]. New Eng. Soc. Stud. Bull., Oct. 1961. 

GERALD D. Nasu. Self- Education in Histori- 
ography: The Case of Charles A. Beard. Pa- 
cific Northwest Quar., July 1961. 

AnrHUR Besror. History, Social Studies, 
and Citizenship: The Responsibility of the 
Public Schools. Symposium on Current Issues 
and Readjustments in Am. Educ., Apr. 22, 
1960. 

Hzwav F. Grarr. The College Survey 
Course in American History. Social Educ., 
Oct. 1961. 

Sorme H. Demre. Women Attorneys of 
an Tımes. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec. 
1961. 

Jack P. GREENE. The Role of the Lower 
Houses of Assembly in Eighteenth-Century 
Politics. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 1961. 

PauL A. W. WaLLace. George Washing- 
ton’s Route from Venango to Fort Le Boeuf, 
1753. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct. 1961. 

Ricaarp B. Morris. Class Struggle and the 
American Revolution. William and Mary 
Quar., Jan. 1962. 

Jim E. Davis. Alexander Hamilton: His 
Politics and Policies. Sotithwestern Soc. Sci. 
Quar., Dec. 1961. 

Wurrner K. Bares. Northern Speculators 
and Southern State Debts, 1790. William and 
Mary Quar., Jan. 1962. 

Carson I. A. Rrreme, The Louisiana Cam- 
paign [1814-15]. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Jan.- 
Apr. 1961. 

SAMUEL P. Howrineron. Equilibrium and 
Disequilibrium in American Military Policy. 
Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 1961. 

R. Kent NEWMYER. A Note on the Whig 
Politics of Justice Joseph Story. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Dec. 1961. 

RicHARD H. 'To4BERLAKE, JR. The Specie 
Standard and Central Banking in the United 
States before 1860. Jour. Econ. Hist., Sept. 
1961. 

CLIFFORD S. GRIFFIN. Converting the Cath- 
olics: American Benevolent Societies and the 
Ante-Bellum Crusade against the Church, 
Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct. 1961. 


Moses Rıschin. The Jews and the Liberal 
Tradition in America. Am. Jewish Hist. Quar., 
Sept. 1961. 

WALTER B. HENDRICKSON. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury State Geological Surveys. Isis, Sept. 1961. 

Joan R. ScHmMIDHAUSER. Judicial Behavior 
and the Sectional Crisis of 1837-1860. Jour. 
Politics, Nov. 1961. 

Ricsard D. Porn and Rap W. Hansen. 
“Buchanan’s Blunder": The Utah War, 1857- 
1858. Mil. Aff., Fall 1961. 

Joan A. CARPENTER. Douglas and the Elec- 
tion of 1860. Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, Topic, Fall 1961. 

CHARLES H. Morrat. Conflicting Interpre- 
tations as to the Causes of the Civil War. 
West Virginia Hist., Oct. 1961. 

Warum R. Waters. The Economic Basis 
of the Civil War: A Reappraisal, Washington 
and Jefferson College, Topic, Fall 1961. 

Jonn E. Woopman, Jr. The Stone Fleet 
de War blockade]. 4m. Neptune, Oct, 
1961. 

CHARLES J. STEWART. Lincoln's Assassina- 
tion and the Protestant Clergy of the North. 
Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Autumn 1961. 

H. L. Trerousse. A Radical Reconsidered: 
Ben Wade, Lincoln, and the Civil War. Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Topic, Fall 1961. 

Jonn H. Cox and LaWanpa Cox. Andrew 
Johnson and His Ghost Writers. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Dec. 1961. 

Roserrt H. WaLxer. The Poet and the 
Robber Baron. Am. Quar., Winter 1961. 

Cusumnc Srrour. The Unfinished Arch: 
William James and the Idea of History. Ibid. 

MORTON KELLER. The Judicial System and 
the Law of Life Insurance. Bus. Hist. Rev., 
Autumn 1961. 

Emma Lou 'TEHORNBROUGH. The National 
Afro-American League, 1887-1908. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Nov. 1961. 

CHARLES S. CAMPBELL, JR. The Anglo- 
American Crisis in the Bering Sea, 1890-91. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 1961. 

Paoro E. CorzrrA. McKinley, the Peace 
Negotiations, and the Acquisition of the 
Philippines. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov. 1961. 

Rare Erpin Mincer. Taft, MacArthur, 
and the Establishment of Civil Government 
or as Philippines. Ohio Hist, Quar., Oct. 
1961. 

ARTHUR M. jouwsoN, Antitrust Policy in 
Transition, 1908: Ideal and Reality. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 1961. 

DoNaArp C. Gorpon. Roosevelts “Smart 
Yankee Trick" [Japanese-American relations, 
1908]. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov. 1961. 

STANLEY I. KvrLER. Chief Justice Taft, Ju- 
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dicial Unanimity, and Labor: The Coronado 
Case. Historian, Nov. 1961. 

Feen L, iszAEL. The Fulfillment of Bry- 
an’s Dream: Key Pittman and Silver Politics, 
1918-1933. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov. 1961. 

JoHN CHYNowEtH BunNHAM, The Gasoline 
Tax and the Automobile Revolution. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 1961. 

Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON, Government and 
the Arts: The WPA Experience. Am. Quar., 
Winter 1961. 

Harotp KiRKER and BurLeich TAYLOR 
Wırxıns. Beard, Becker, and the Trotsky In- 
quiry, Ibid. 

PauL S. Burrness and WARREN U. OBER. 
Problem of Pearl Harbor Intelligence Reports. 
Mil. Af., Fall 1961. 

WALTER RUNDELL, JR. Currency Control by 
the United States Army in World War I: 
Foundation for Failure. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Nov. 1961. 

Howarp Lex ScAMEHORN. American Air 
Transport and -Air-Power Doctrine in World 
War II. Airpower Historian, July 1961. 

WILLIAM APPLEMAN WILLIAMS. The Irony 
of the Bomb. Centennial Rev., Fall 1961. 

CHARLES WesLeY Harris. International Re- 
lations and the Disposition of Alien Enemy 
Property Seized by the United States during 
World War II: A Case Study. Jour. Politics, 
Nov. 1961. 

SEYMOUR ScHer. Regulatory Agency Con- 
trol through Appointment: The Case of the 
me Administration and the NLRB. 
Ibi 


DOCUMENTS 


J. A. L, Lemay. Franklin and [Ebeneezer] 
Kinnersley. Isis, Dec. 1961. 

Ricard W. Van Arstywe. Europe, the 
Rockingham Whigs, and the War for Ameri- 
can Independence: Some Documents. Hunting- 
ton Lib. Quar., Nov. 1961. 

MILTON CANTOR. A Connecticut Yankee in 
a Barbary Court: Joel Barlow's Algerian Let- 
ters to His Wife [1796-97]. William and 
Mary Quar., Jan. 1962. 

James P. Jones and WrrLım | WARREN 
Rogers. Across the Isthmus in 1850: The 
Journey of Daniel A. Horn. Hip. Am. His. 
Rev., Nov. 1961. 

LesLie KowNYo. Two Kossuth Letters in 
the Archives of the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety [to William Staengel, 1852, and to Col. 
Robert J. Rombauer, 1881]. Missouri Hist. 
Soc, Bull., Oct. 1961. 

J. M. EprrsrziN. Lincoln Papers in the 
is Bequest. Lib. Cong. Quar. Jour., Dec. 
1961. 

Berrram W. Korn. The Jews of the Union. 
Am. Jewish Archives, Nov. 1961. 

Ronert H, FERRELL. Young Charley Dawes 
Goes to the Garfield Inauguration: A Diary. 
Ohio His. Quar., Oct. 1961. 


Other Recent Publications 


WiLLIAM T. ALDERSON. The Attempt to 
Capture the Kaiser, by Luke Lea. Tennessee 
Hist. Quar., Sept. 1961. 

Nosvuo Fuyrra and Josers D. HARRINGTON. 
I Bombed the U. S. A. [Oregon, 1942]. US 
Naval Inst. Proc., June 1961. 


NEW ENGLAND AND 
MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Lester J. Warıman. Benjamin Lincoln, 
M.D., Vermont Medical Educator. Vermont 
Hıst., Oct. 1961. 

Epwarp C. KIRELAND. Life and Livelihood 
in the Middle Grants, 1850-1950, Ibid. 

JoserH E. Inuicx III. Jonathan Edwards and 
the Historians. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., 
Dec. 1961. 

Earr R. MacCormac. Jonathan Edwards 
and Missions. Ibid, 

WırLıam H. WALLACE. Merrimack Valley 
Manufacturing: Past and Present. Econ. Geog., 
Oct. 1961. 

HucH Hawkins. Edward Jones, First 
American Negro College Graduate [Ambherst, 
1826]? School and Society, Nov. 1961. 

James GrossMaN. The Sacco-Vanzetti Case 
Reconsidered. Commentary, Jan. 1962. 

ALFRED C. O'CoNNELL. The Birth of the 
G. O. P. in Connecticut. Connecticut Hist. 
Soc. Bull., Apr. 1961. 

Avice P. Kenney. The Albany Dutch: Loy- 
alists and Patriots. New York Hist., Oct. 1961. 

WALTER Mum Werra. John Pintard’s 
“Antiquarian Society.” New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Oct. 1961. 

ELIZABETH BANCROPT SCHLESINGER. The 
Nineteenth Century Woman’s Dilemma and 
Jennie June [Jane Cunningham Croly, 1829- 
1901]. New York Hist., Oct. 1961. 

Jonn W. Prarr. Governor Seward and 
the New York City School Controversy, 1840- 
1842. Ibid. 

Dororny G. Becker. The Visitor to the 
New York City Poor, 1843-1920. Social Serv- 
ice Rev., Dec. 1961. 

Wit A. Livkucer and Krm Grrr. The 
Distinguished War Service of Dr. Anna How- 
ard Shaw. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct. 1961. 

Joan W. Pratr. Boss Tweed’s Public Wel- 
ae Program. New-York Hist, Soc. Quar., Oct. 
1961. 

J. Roscoe Howerı. Ashbel Welch, Civil 
Engineer [1809— ]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. 
Soc., Oct. 1961- 

SisTER M. REGINA. Frederick T. Freling- 
huysen: Words Matched by Deeds [1817- 
85]. Ibid., Oct. 1961. 

Epwarp G. Everett. Pennsylvania's Indian 
Diplomacy 1747-1753. Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Mag., Sept. 1961. 

Syoner V. James. Quaker “Charity” before 
the American Revolution. Bull. Friends Hist. 
Assoc., Autumn 1961. 

Davi» L. Jacopson. John Dickinson’s Fight 


Articles and Other Books Received 


against Royal Government, 1764. William and 

Mary Quar., Jan. 1962. 

' JEANNETTE E, GRAUSTEIN. The Eminent 

Benjamin Smith Barton [1766-1815]. Penn- 

sylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 1961. 
WiLiam HL Russe. A. K. McClure and 


the People's Party in the Campaign of 1860. 


Pennsylvania Hist., Oct. 1961. 

Roserr L. Broom. Newspaper Opinion in 
the State Election of 1860. Ibid. 

Hersert L. Carson. Nor Long Remem- 
ber: Lincoln at Gettsyburg. Ibid. 

Davi MowrcoxERY. Radical Republican- 
ism in Pennsylvania, 1866-1873. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 1961. 

Lezano H. Jenxs. Multiple-Level Organiza- 
tion of a Great Railroad [Pennsylvania RR]. 
Bus. Hist, Rev., Autumn 1961. 


DOCUMENTS 


Wırmm T. Parsons. "Journey to Rhoad 
Island,” by Isaac Norris II [1725]. Pennsyl- 
vania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 1961. 

F. W. Garr. Crops and Chores: Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Life in the 1890’s, by Hugh W. 
Alger. Ibid. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Raren D. Gray. Transportation and Bran- 
dywine Industries: 1800—1840. Delaware Hist., 
Oct. 1961. 

RosERT L. ALEXANDER. Maximilian Gode- 
froy in Virginia: A French Interlude in Rich- 
mond's Architecture. Virginia Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Oct. 1961. 

Suse M. Ames, Federal Policy toward the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia in 186r. Ibid. 

Wirniax C. Serm. Literary Societies at 
West Virginia Wesleyan. West Virginia Hist., 
Oct. 1961. 

GERALD WAYNE SMITH. West Virginia Con- 
rmn Opinion on the Tarif, 1865-1895. 
Ibid. 

Jack B. Scroaes. Carpetbagger Constitu- 
tional Reform in the South Atlantic States, 
1867-1868. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 1961. 

Durwarp T. Srokzs, Nathaniel Rochester 
in North Carolina [1752-1831]. North Caro- 
lina Hist. Ree., Oct, 1961. 

ZANE L. MILLER, Senator Nathaniel Macon 
and the Public Domain, 1815-1828. Ibid. 

ALBERT J. ScHMupr. Applying Old World 
Habits to the New: Life in South Carolina 
at the Turn of the Eighteenth Century [Ed- 
ward and Elizabeth Hyme]. Huntington Lib. 
Quar., Nov. 1961. 

RicHARD W. Garrerin. An Origin of the 
New South: The South Carolina Homespun 
Company, 1808-1815. Bus. Hist. Rev. Au- 
tumn 1961. 

Newron B. Jones. The Charleston Orphan 
House, 1860-1876. South Carolina Hist. Mag., 
Oct. 1961. 

VERNER W. CRANE. Dr. Thomas Bray and 


+ 
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the Charitable Colony Project, 1730 [Georgia]. 
William and Mary Quar., Jan. 1962. 

Hucnu M. Tromason. Governor Peter Early 
and the Indian Frontier, 1813-1815. Georgia 
Hist. Quar., Sept. 1961. 

Luis RAFAEL ARANA. The Day Governor 
Cabrera Left Florida [1687]. Florida Hist. 
Quat., Oct. 1961. 

THELMA Perens, The Loyalist Migration 
are East Florida to the Bahama Islands. 
Ibid. 

RALPH L. Peek, Lawlessness in Florida, 
1868-1871. Ibid, 

DoNarp H. Gruas. The Story of Florida's 
Migrant Farm Workers. Ibid. 

ANN Price Cows. Notes on the Political 
Club of Danville and Its Members [1786-90]. 
Filson Club Hist. Quar., Oct. 1961. 

Leste H. COLEMAN. The Baptists in Shelby 
County to 1900. West Tennessee Hist. Soc. 
Papers, 1961. 

James E. Roper. Isaac Rawlings, Frontier 
Merchant. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Sept. 1961. 

J. Evogene Lewis. Cravens House: Land- 
mark of Lookout Mountain. Ibid. 

FREDERICK M. Curr. Captain George 
King’s Home Guard Company, CSA. West 
Tennessee Hist. Soc. Papers, 1961. ; 

J. WiNriELD QuALLs. Fusion Victory and the 
Tennessee Senatorship, 1910-1911. lbid. 

RosERT C. REINDERS. The Churches and 
the Negro in New Orleans, 1850-1860. PAy- 
lon, Fall 1961. 

Frances McCuarpy. Courtroom Oratory of 
ae Pioneer Period. Missouri Hist. Rev., Oct. 
1961. 

Howarp N. MoNNETT. The Origin of the 
Confederate Invasion of Missouri, 1864. Mis- 
souri Hist. Soc. Bull., Oct. 1961. 

Parar E, MULHOLLAN. The Arkansas Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1866 and Its Effect on Re- 
saan Arkansas Hist. Quar., Winter 
1961. 

WiLLiAM P. CAMPBELL. The Oklahoma 
Historical Society in 1905. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Autumn, 1961. 

FRANK A. BALYEAT. Segregation in the 
Public Schools of Oklahoma Territory. Ibid., 
Summer 1961. 

Monro BILLINGTON. Honorable Thomas P. 
Gore: The Blind Senator. Ibid. 

Samui C. Parrarson and Roserr S. 
WALKER. The Political Attitudes of Oklahoma 
Newspaper Editors: The Prohibition Issue. 
Southwestern Soc. Sa. Quar., Dec. 1961. 

Virom H. Taylor Houston. Surveying 
in Texas. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct. 1961. 

R. HENDERSON SHUFFLER. The Signing of 
Texas’ Declaration. of Independence: Myth 
and Record. 1bid., Jan. 1962. 

FRANK H. Suyer. Texans in the Union 
Army, 1861-1865. Ibid., Oct. 1961. 

ALWYN BARR. Texas’ Confederate Field Ar- 
tillery. Texas Mil. Hist., Aug. 1961. 
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Henry B. DrgL MANN. Elisabet Ney, Sculp- 
tor [1833-1907]. Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
Oct. 1961. 

B. P. GALLAWAY. Population Trends in the 
Western Cross Timbers of Texas, 1890-1960: 
Growth and Distribution. Jérd., Jan. 1962. 

C. Ricsard Kine. Woodrow Wilson's Visit 
to Texas in 1911. Ibid., Oct. 1961. 

EwiLy T. ZiricH. History of the National 
Guard in El Paso, 1917-19. Texar Mil. Hist., 
Aug. 1961. 

MILLICENT Horr and H. Barry CARROLL. 
Hurricane Carla at Galveston, 1961. Somth- 
western Hist. Quar., Jan. 1962. 

GEORGE S. ULIBARRI. The Chouteau-De- 
mun Expedition to New Mexico, 1815-17. 
New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 1961. 


DocuMENTS 


HaroLo Hancocx. Delaware’s Captured Co- 
nn Records [1777]. Delaware Hist., Oct. 
1961. 

CHARLES G. Mutter. Commodore and Mrs. 
Thomas Macdonough: Some Lights on Their 
Family Life [1807-24]. Ibid. 

STANLEY J. Zyzwiewski, A Delawarean's 
[Wiliam David Lewis] View of Russia in 
1816. Ibid. 

Erren WiLKiNs Tomprins. The Colonel’s 
Lady: Some Letters of Ellen Wilkins Tomp- 
kins, July-December 1861. Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Oct. 1961. 

RoBERT F. Durpen. Governor Daniel L. 
Russell Explains His "South Dakota Bond" 
Scheme [1900]. North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 1961. 

Lura Monas Hawes. Minute Book, Savan- 
nah Board of Police, 1779. Georgia Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 1961- . 

Doryce B. Nunis, Jr. Colonel Archibald 
Campbell's March from Savannah to Augusta, 
1779. Ibid., Sept. 1961. 

RoserT R. Rea. A Naval Visitor in Brit- 
ish West Florida [Lt. John Blankett, 1764- 
65]. Florida Hist. Ouar., Oct. 1961. 

Jack D. L. Homes. The First Laws of 
Memphis: Instructions for the Commandant of 
San Fernando de Las Barrancas, 1795. West 
Tennessee Hist. Soc. Papers, 1961. 

Alabama Conscripts Acts, 1863. Alabama 
Hist. Quer., Fall, Winter 1961. 

Mito B. Howazp, Jr. Governor John Gill 
Shorter, Executive Papers [1861-63]. Ibid. 

Epwin B. Bronner. A Philadelphia Quaker 
[Thomas B. Taylor] Visits Natchez, 1847. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 1961. 

Minutes of the Presbytery of Missouri, 1817- 
1822. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Dec. 1961. 

ViRGINIA EasLEY. Journal of the Civil War 
in Missouri, 1861, [by] Henry Martyn Cheav- 
ens. Missouri Hist, Rev., Oct. 1961. 

ViRGINIA Borron. Clayton's Militia in 
Sevier and Howard Counties [1868]. Arkan- 
sas Hist. Quar., Winter 1961. 


Other Recent Publications 


Roserr W. GLover. The War Letters of a 
Texas Conscript in Arkansas [Pvt. William 
Elisha Stoker, 18th Texas Inf. Reg't.]. Ibid. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


Paul Farour. Canal Agitation at Ohio 
Falls. Indiana Hist. Mag., Dec. 1961. 

RoBerr W. Loverr. Augustus Roundy's 
Cincinnati Sojourn, 1838-1845. Bull. Hist. 
and Philos. Soc. Ohio, Oct. 1961. 

Pmum Greason. From Free-Love to Ca- 
tholicism: Dr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Nichols. 
Ohio Hist. Quar., Oct. 1961. 

Davip Linpsey. Ohio's “Copperheads.” Mu- 
seum Echoes, Nov. 1961. 

CARL M. Becger. The Genesis of a Cop- 
perhead [Thomas Owen Lowe]. Bull. Hist. 
and Philos. Soc. Ohio, Oct. 1961. 

Stewart BERRY. School Annexation through 
Municipal Annexation in Cincinnati. Ibid. 

Indiana Regiments by Counties. Indiana 
Hist. Bull., Dec. 1961. 

WALLACE SPENCER HuFXMAN. Indiana's 
Place in Automobile History. Ibid., Sept. 1961. 

WALTER B. HENDRICESON. Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Natural History Organizations in Illinois. 
Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Autumn. 196r. 

Le Roy H. Fischer. Cairo's Civil War An- 
gel, Mary Jane Safford. Ibid. 

Pauw M. ANGLE. From the Ashes [after the 
fire of 1871]. Chicago Hist., Fall 1961. 

Smpney I. Roserts. Portrait of a Robber 
Baron: -Charles T. Yerkes. Bus. Hist. Rev., 
Autumn 1961. 

ORANGE A. SMALLEY. Market Entry and 
Economic Adaptation: Spiegel’s First Decade 
in Mail Order. Ibid. 

MERLIN STONEHOUSE. The Michigan Excur- 
sion for the Founding of Riverside, California. 
‘Michigan Hist., Sept. 1961. 

Davm D. ANDERSON. The Second Michigan 
Cavalry under Philip H. Sheridan. Ibid. 

Mivprep Morr WevzL. Indian Villages on 
the Upper Iowa River. Palimpsest, Dec. 1961. 

Broce E. Manan. Old Fort Crawford. Ibid., 
Oct. 1961. 

Howarp H. BriwroN. The Revival Move 
ment in Iowa. Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., Au- 
tumn 1961. 

FRANK T. Nye. The 59th General Assembly 
of Iowa. Palimpsest, Nov. 1961. 

Roy W. Meyer. The Prairie Island Com- 
munity: A Remnant of Minnesota Sioux. Min- 
nesota Hist., Sept. 1961. 

Ceci Currey. Quakers in "Bleeding Kan- 
sas.” Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., Autumn 1961. 

DoNALD F. Danxer. The North Brothers 
E the Pawnee Scouts. Nebraska Hist., Sept. 
1961. 

F. W. BrRINKERHOFF. The Ottawa Chautau- 
2 Assembly. Kansas Hist, Quar., Winter 
1961. 

C. CLvpx Jones. Purebred Dairy Sire De- 
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Nennen in Nebraska. Nebraska Hist., Sept. 
1961, 

RAYMOND G. CAREY. The “Bloodless Third” 
„Regiment, Colorado Volunteer Cavalry. Colo- 
rado Mag., Oct. 1961. 

Joan W. Caucney. California and the Na- 
ton: A Tally of Two Histories. California 
Hist, Soc. Quar., Sept. 1961. 

Exuiorr V. K. Doss. Pacific Place Names 
and the History of Discovery. Am. Speech, 
Dec. 1961. 

,. Wim L. Myarr. The Morey Mercantile 
Company. Colorado Mag., Oct. 1961. 

Davi A. Wurms. The Forgery of the 
[David C.] Broderick Will. California Hist. 
Soc. Quar., Sept. 196r. 

Lynwoop CARRANCO. Chinese Expulsion 
from Humboldt County [1885]. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Noy. 1961. 

ABE Horrman. A Look at Llano: Experi- 
ment in Economic Socialism [1914-18]. Cali- 
fornia Hist. Soc. Quar., Sept. 1961. 

EucENE T. Werıs. Kirk Anderson's Trip 
to N 1858. Missouri Hist, Soc. Bull., Oct. 
1961. 

Lewis ATHERTON. Cattleman and Cowboy: 
Fact and Fancy. Montana, Oct. 1961. 

Joe B. Franrz. Texas’ Largest Ranch—in 
Montana: The XIT. Ibid. 

Ricoarp C. BERNER. Sources for Research 
in Forest History: The University of Wash- 
ington Manuscripts Collection. Bus. Hist. Rev., 
Autumn 196r. 

CHARLES M. Gares. Early Athletics at the 
University of Washington. Pacific Northwest 
Quar., July 1961. 

Roperr L, Friepuem. The Seattle Gen- 
eral Strike of 1919. Ibid. 

Joan T. Doros. The Alaskan Russian 
Se Archives. Lib. Cong. Quar. Jour., Aug. 
1961. 

VERDEN MCQUEEN. Alaskan Communica- 
yd 1867-1914. Airpower Historian, Oct. 
1961. 


DocuMEN'TS 

The Cincinnati Saloon, 1880-1890, by Wil- 
liam E. Smith. Bull. His. and Philos. Soc. 
Ohio, Oct. 1961. 

Justin G. Turner, Lincoln and the Lost 
Ledger [of Wallace & Diller drug store]. 
Lincoln Herald, Fall 1961. 

Wurm WARREN Rogers. The Escape of 
J. Melville Thornton from Camp Butler, Il- 
linois [1862]. Alabama Hist. Quar., Fall, Win- 
ter 1961. 

Louvis LEONARD Tucker. See British list. 

Jonn CHRISTIANSON. On the Prairie: A 
Sketch of the Red River Valley [1887], by 
Knut Hamsun. Minnesota Hist., Sept. 1961. 

Out with the Fleet on the Upper Mississippi, 
1898-1917, by Alberta Kirchner Hill. Ibid. 

James D. Van Trump and ALrreED D. Rem, 
Je. A California Gold Rush Letter from Ber- 
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nard J. Reid. Western Pennsylvania Hist. 
Mag., Sept. 1961. 

MANUEL P. Sznvm. The Instructions of 
Viceroy Bucareli to Ensign Juan Perez [1773]. 
California Hist. Soc. Quar., Sept. 1961. 

Leo M. Kaiser and PzrscurA KNUTH. 
From Ithaca to Clatsop Plains: Miss Ketcham's 
uu of Travel. Oregon Hist. Quar., Sept. 
1961- 

Verx& Bricur. Blue Mountain Eldorados: 
Auburn, 186r. Ibid., Sept. 1961. 


BOOES 


Apams, ANSEL, et al. Wilderness: America’s 
Living Heritage. Ed. by Dav Brower. San 


‘Francisco, Calif.: Sierra Club. 1961. Pp. xvi, 


204. $5.75. 

ANDREWS, STANLEY. The Farmer's Dilemma. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1961. 
Pp. vii, 184. $4.50. 

Austin, Ropert B. Early American Medi- 
cal Imprints: A Guide to Works Printed in 
the United States, 1668-1820. National Li- 
brary of Medicine. Washington, D. C.: US 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Public Health Service; distrib. by Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1961. Pp. x, 240. $1.00. 

BEARD, CHARLES A. The Supreme Court and 
the Constitution. Introd. and bibliographies 
by Aran F. Westin. Spectrum Book. Re- 
print; Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 
1962. Pp. viii, 149. $1.95. See rev. of ist ed. 
(1912), AHR, XVIII (Jan. 1913), 380. 

CARRIEL, Mary TURNER. The Life of Jona- 
than Baldwin Turner. 2d ed.; Urbana: Uni- 
El of Illinois Press. 1961. Pp. xviii, 267. 

5.50. 

CLAUSEN, C. A. (ed.). The Lady with the 
Pen: Elise Werenskjold in Texas. Foreword 
by THEopoRE C. BLEGEN. Publications of the 
Norwegian-American Historical Association, 
Travel and Description Ser., Vol. VI. North- 
field, Minn.: the Association. 1961. Pp. xvii, 
183. $3.50. 

Cıoucan, Wilson Oser (ed. with com- 
mentary). Intellectual Origins of American 
National Thought: Pages from the Books 
Our Founding Fathers Read. American Ex- 
perience Ser. ad rev. ed.; New York: Corinth 
Books. 1961. Pp. xiv, 302. $1.95. 

Coz, ARTHUR H. The Charming Idioms of 
New England: An Essay upon Their Signifi- 
cance, Together with a Compilation of Those 
Current in the Region around 1900-1910. 
Freeport, Me.: Bond Wheelwright. 1961. Pp. 
52. $2.50. 

Decker, Eucene Donan. A Selected, An- 
notated Bibliography of Sources in the Kan- 
sas State Historical Society Pertaining to Kan- 
sas in the Civil War. Emporia State Research 
Studies, Vol. IX, No. 4. Emporia: Kansas 
State Teachers College. 1961. Pp. 95. 
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Desmonn, Alice Curtis, George Washing- 
ton’s Mother. New York: Dodd, Mead. 1961. 
Pp. xii, 235. $3.50. l 

DonwsuscH, C. E. (comp.). Regimental 
Publications and Personal Narratives of the 
Civil War: A Checklist. Vol. I, Northern 
States. Pt. a, New York. New York: New 
York Public Library. 1961. Pp. 73. $2.50. 

Dyer, Jonn P. From Shiloh to San Juan: 
The Life of “Fightin’ Joe" Wheeler. Rev. ed.; 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1961. Pp. viii, 275. $5.00. See rev. of rst ed. 
(1941), AHR, XLVII (July 1943), 822. 

Employment and Earnings Statistics for the 
United States, 1909-60. Rev. on the basis of 
the 1957 Standard Industrial Classification. 
United States Department of Labor, Bull. No. 
1312. Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; distrib. by Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1961. Pp. x, 536, 
9. 93.00. 

ENGLER, Roserr. The Politics of Od: A 
Study of Private Power and Democratic Di- 
rections. New York: Macmillan. 1961. Pp. 
viii, 565. $7.50. 

FATOUT, PAUL (ed.). Letters of a Civil War 
Surgeon. Humanities Ser. West Lafayette, 
Ind.: Purdue University Studies. 1961. Pp. 
110. $2.25. 

GILMAN, WiLLIAM H., e£ al. (eds.). The 
Journals and Miscellaneous Notebooks of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Vol. II, 1822-1826. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 438, $10.00. 

HANSEN, HARRY. The Civil War: A New 
One-Volume History. Mentor Book. New 
York: New American Library. 1961. Pp. 663. 
95 cents. 

Hunter, WiLiam C. Beacon across the 
Prairie: North Dakota’s Land-Grant College. 
Fargo: North Dakota Institute for Regional 
Studies. 1961. Pp. x, 309. $5.50. 

LANDSVERK, O. G. The Kensington Rune- 
stone: A Reappratsal of the Circumstances 
under Which the Stone Was Discovered. Glen- 
dale, Calif.: Church Press. 1961. Pp. 77. $2.00. 

Lerwin, Wurm (ed.). A Documentary 
History of American Economic Policy Since 
1789. Anchor Books. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday. 1961. Pp. xxx, 406. $1.45. 

LiPPMANN, WALTER. Drift and Mastery: An 
Attempt to Diagnose the Current Unrest. In- 
trod. and notes by Wrnurmnw E. LEUCHTEN- 
BURG. Spectrum Book: Classics in History Ser. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1961. 

Pp. x, 177. $1.95. 
- Mason, Frances Norton. My Dearest Polly: 


Other Recent Publications 


Letters of Chief Justice John Marshall to His 
Wife, with Their Background, Political and 
Domestic, 1779-1831. Richmond, Va.: Gar- 
rett and Massie. 1961. Pp. xiv, 386. $5.00. 

May, Gronoz S. (ed.). Michigan Civil War 
History: An Annotated Bibliography. Comp. 
by James M. Bascock ef al. Detroit, Mich.: 
Wayne State University Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 
128. $1.75. 

OATES, STEPHEN B. Confederate Cavalry 
West of the River. Austin: University of Texas 
Press. 1961. Pp. xviii, 234. $4.50. 

PARKER, Jomn. Van Meteren’s Virginia, 
1607-1612. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesuta Press. 1961. Pp. 102. $5.00. 

Prosst, GEoRGE E. (ed. and with introds.). 
The Happy Republic: A Reader in Tocque- 
ville’s America. Harper Torchbooks: The 
Academy Library. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1962. Pp. xviii, 617. $2.45. 

Reap, FLORENCE MaTILDA. The Story of 
Spelman College. Atlanta, Ga.: [Spelman Col- 
lege.] 1961. Pp. xv, 399. 

RoosEvELT, THEODORE. The New National- 
ism. Introd. and notes by Wiuttam E. Leucn- 
TENBURG. Spectrum Book: Classics in History 
Ser. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 
1961. Pp. xii, 173. $1.95. 

SAPPINGTON, Rocer E. Brethren Social Pol- 
icy, 1908-1958. Elgin, Ill: Brethren Press. 
1961. Pp. 220. $3.00. 

Sms, Henry H. Okio Politics on the 
Eve of Conflict. Publications of the Ohio Civil 
War Centennial Commission, No. 4. Colum- 
bus: Ohio State University Press for the Ohio 
Historical Society. 1961. Pp. 34. 75 cents. 

THEOBALD, JOHN and LILLIAN. Arizona Ter- 
ritory: Post Offices & Postmasters. Phoenix: 
Arizona Historical Foundation. 1961. Pp. xiii, 
178. Cloth $5.00, paper $3.00. 

THomas, Dana Lee. The Story of American 
Statehood, New York: Wilfred Funk. 1961. Pp. 
viii, 275. $4.95. 

ER, PREDERICK Jackson. Frontier and 
Section: Selected Essays. Introd. by Ray ALLEN 
BILLINGTON. Spectrum Book: Classics in His- 
tory Ser. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall. 1961. Pp. x, 171. $1.95. , 

Van Dosen, ALBERT E. Connecticut, New 
York: Random House. 1961. Pp. x, 470. 
$12.50. 

Witson, Woonrow. The New Freedom: A 
Call for the Emancipation of the Generous 
Energies of a People. Introd. and notes by 
WiLLIAM E. LEUCHTENBURG, Spectrum Book: 
Classics in History Ser. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1961. Pp. xii, 173. $1.95. 
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Latin America 
Karl M. Schmitt 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Donavo D. BRAND. The Early History of 
the Range Cattle Industry in Northern Mexico. 
Agric. Hıst., July 1961. 

L. T. BvRcHAM. Cattle and Range Forage in 
California: 1770-1880. Ibid. 

Jacques Heers. La búsqueda de colorantes. 
Hist. mex., July-Sept. 1961. 

STANLEY J. Stem. The Tasks Ahead for 
Latin American Historians, Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Aug. 1961. 

Junio Ycaza Ticerino. Ubicación hispano- 
americana de Chile. Finis terrae (Santiago), 
4th quar., 1960. 

COLONIAL PERIOD 


Epserto Oscar Ackveno, Factores econó- 
micos regionales que produjeron la adhesión 
a la Revolución. Rev. de la ]unta de Estud. 
Hist. de Mendoza, I, no. 1, 1961. 

ALFoNso AsenJo. México, Hernán Cortés, 
y el Hospital de Jesús. Atenea (Concepción), 
Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

Marco Tonto BADARACCO. La ciudad primo- 
génita del continente americano. Rev. de la 
Soc. bolivariana de Venezuela, July 1961. 

Kurt Baur, Spanish Colonial Art in the 
California Missions. Americas, July 1961. ` 

ABEL CARRARA NARANJO. Bolívar y la inde- 
pendencia del Perú. Rev. de la Soc. bolivariana 
de Venezuela, July 1961. 

MANUEL CARRERA STAMPA. El obraje novo- 
hispano. Mem. de la acad. mex. de la hist., 
Apr.-June 1961. 

Jorce ComaprdAn Rurz. Breve historia de 
tres bibliotecas mendocinas del xvm. Rev, de 
la Junta de Estud. Hist. de Mendoza, I, no. 1, 
1961. 

ÁDoLFo Costa DU RELS. Don Ignacio Flores 
y el oidor de Charcas, Dr. Juan José Segovia. 
i acad. nac. de hist. (Quito), Jan.-June 
1961. 

Vicenti O, Curoro. Castelli y Ezquerrenea, 
alumnos de Montserrat. Historia (Buenos 
Aires), Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

ALroNso GAmiz SANDOVAL. Posible ads 
del pensamiento geográfico colombino (1492- 
1506). Rev. de Indias (Madrid), July-Dec. 
1960. 


César García BeLaúncE. La Revolución de | 


1810 en Cordoba: La gobernación de Pueyr- 
n Historia (Buenos Aires), Jan.-Mar. 
1961. 

Marre HELMER. Luchas entre vascongados 

“vicuñas” en Potosí. Rev. de Indias (Ma- 

drid), July-Dec. 1960. 

ALBERTO DE LA Hera, El terna de las bulas 
indianas de Alejandro VI. Estud. amer., May- 
June 1960. 


Mario HERNÁNDEZ Y SÁncmez-BArBa. La 
influencia de los libros de caballerías sobre el 
conquistador. Ibid. 

Marcos JIMÉNEZ DE La EsPADA. La traición 
de un tuerto. Bol. acad, nac. de hist. (Quito), 
Jan.-June 1961. 

EDMOND Laporte. El primer viaje de Bolívar 
a Haití. Rev. de la Soc. bolivariana de Vene 
zuela, July 1961. 

MANUEL López AMABILIS. De la vida azarosa 
y venturosa de Fray Diego de Landa. Rev. de 
la univ, de Yucatán (Mérida), Jan.-Feb. 1961. 

Dorormy McManon. Sidelights on the 
Spanish Conquest of America. Americas, July 
1961. 

Javier MALAGÓN-BARCELÓ. The Role of 
o A in the Colonization of America. 
Ibid. 

Peoro S. Martínez. La irrigación en Men- 
doza durante el virreinato (1776-1810). Rev. 
de la Junta de Estud. Hist. de Mendoza, 1, 
no. I, 196r. 

Jost Marrínez Carpds. Gregorio López, 
Consejero de Indias, glosador de las Partidas 
(1496-1560). Rer. d Indias (Madrid), July- 
Dec. 1960. 

SAMUEL W. MEDRANO. La conducción política 
y jurídica de la Revolución de Mayo. Rev. del 
Inst. de Hist. del Derecho, no. x1, 1960. 

Manríu MÉNDEZ S. El Libertador sí padeció 
de tuberculosis. Rev. de la Soc. bolivariana de 
Venezuela, July 1961. 

Jost RaraeL Mennoza, El pensamiento 
sociológico del Libertador. Ibid. 

Rati. A. MoLma. Fin de la Revolución de 
Mayo: La muerte de Moreno y la cafda de . 
Saavedra. Historia (Buenos Aires), Jan.-Mar. 
1961. 

Cantos E. Muñoz Orak. Pronóstico de la 
independencia de América, y un projecto de 
monarq en 1481, Rev. hist. de Amer. 
(México, D.F.), Dec. 1960. 

Jos£ GABRIEL NAVARRO. La segunda revolu- 
ción de Quito del año 1810. Museo histórico, 
June 1961. 

NicoLÁs E. Navarro. Las misiones jesufticas 
en el Orinoco. Bol acad. nac. de la hist. (Cara- 
cas), Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

Id. Los Franciscanos Capuchinos en Vene- 
zuela. Ibid. 

ARMANDO ÁLONsO PrRzmo. Notas acerca del 
Congreso de Tucumán. Rev. hist. de Amir. 
(México, D.F.), Dec. 1960. 

Epvarpo Riascos Grueso. La Legión Ex- 
tranjera en nuestra guerra de independencia. 
Bol. acad. hist. Valle del Cauca (Cali), July 
1961. 

Sor Acuna María RoDRÍOUEZ Cruz, O.P. 
En el centenario de don Juan de Palafox y 
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UR Rev. de Indias (Madrid), July-Dec. 
1960. 

Anísrmzs Royas. Los primeros misioneros en 
la costa de Venezuela (1513-1520): Nota 
liminar y bibliográfica por Joaquín Gabaldón 
Márquez. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. (Caracas), 
Oct.-Dec. 1960, 

Esm Romero. Fray Melchor de Tala- 
mantes. Hist, mex., July-Sept. 1961. 

Arfsrınes Sva Orero. Bolívar y sus rela- 
ciones con las provincias del Rfo de la Plata. 
ne de la Soc. bolivariana de Venezuela, July 
1961. 

Juan Uría Río. Nuevos datos y considera- 
ciones sobre el linaje asturiano del historiador 
de las Indias Gonzalo Fernández de Oviedo. 
Rev. de Indias (Madrid), July-Dec. 1960. 

CaRLos DANTEL VarLcáncEL. Perú borbónico 
y emancipación. Rev. hist. de Amér. (México, 
D.F.), Dec. 1960. 

CarLos A. Vrvanco, El Batallón Numancia. 
Museo histórico, June 1961. 

Enrique VWinLiams Aızaca. Martín de 
Alzaga y el 25 de mayo de 1810. Historia 
(Buenos Aires), Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

Sırvıo ZAVALA. La colonización del nuevo 
mundo por los europeos. Mem. de El Colegio 
Nacional (México, D.F.), IV, no, 3, 1960. 

RICARDO ZorRAQUÍN Bect. La doctrina 
jurídica de la Revolución de Mayo. Rev. del 
Inst. de Hist. del Derecho, no. 11, 1960. 

Id. Los grupos sociales en la Revolución de 
Mayo. Historia (Buenos Aires), Jan.-Mar. 
1961. 


DOCUMENTS 


I. E. CADENEEAD, Ja. and C. L. Srovr. 
Some Business Activities of Cortés. Americas, 
July 1961. 

ANGEL Isaac CuinrBoca. De Junín al Con- 
dorcunca. Documentos anexos: partes, capitula- 
ción, etc. Museo histórico, June 1961. 

“El Publicista de Venezuela," No. 19. Bol. 
acad. nac. de la hist. (Caracas), Oct.-Dec. 
1960. 

Histoire du Mechique, Manuscrit francais 
inédit du xvr siècle traduit par A. Thévet: 
Retraducción del francés al castellano por 
Joaquín Meade con notas del Profr. Wigberto 
Jiménez Moreno. Mem. de la acad. mex. de la 
hist., Apr.-June 1961. 

Jacavzs HourpArLrE. La mission de Monsieur 
Greffe, 1810. Res. hist. de Amer. (México, 
D.F.), Dec. 1960. 

Informe de los ex-Ministros de la Real 
Hacienda en Mendoza, José Torres y Harriet 
y Joaquin Gómez de Liafio al Capitán Gen- 
eral del Río de la Plata, don Gaspar de 
Vigodet, sobre la Revolución de 1810. Rev. de 
la Junta de Estud. Hist. de Mendosa, Y, no. 1, 
1961. 

Informe oficial sobre las misiones de Cumaná 
escrito por el Prefecto, Fray Silvestre de Zara- 


Other Recent Publications 


goza el año 1771. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. 
(Caracas), Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

Para la historia del 10 de Agosto de 1809. 
Bol. acad. nac. de hist. (Quito), Jan.-June 


1961. 

Partes de la Victoria de Ibarra: Circular a 
los intendentes de Quito y Guayaquil. 
Museo histórico, June 1961. 

Propaganda revolucionaria en los últimos 
años de la colonia: Correspondencia del Capi- 
tán General, Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. (Ca- 
racas), Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

Sucre militar. Museo histórico, June 1961. 

Luis ANcEL Torro. Los notables de Buga 
en IBog. Bol. acad. hist. Valle del Cauca 
(Cali), July 1961. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL ÁMERICA 
AND THE CARIBBEAN 


CARLOS ANDRADE M. La tenencia de la 
tierra y la evolución política de Mexico. Po- 
litica (Caracas), Feb.-Mar. 1961. 

Henry W. Barron. The Anglo-American 
Colonists under Mexican Militia Laws. South- 
western Hist. Quar., July 1961. 

James L. Busey. The Presidents of Costa 
Rica. Americas, July 196r. 

lonacio vez. Ocampo, el reformador. 
Mem. de la acad. mex. de la hist., Apr.-June 
1961. 

Howarp F. Criwz. Mexico, Fidelismo and 
the United States. Orbis, Summer 1961. 

CHESTER C. Kaiser. México en la Primera 
Conferencia Panamericana. Hıst. mex., July- 
Sept. 1961. 

Rosert RyaL MILLER. The American Le- 
gion of Honor in Mexico. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Aug. 1961. 

César ANTONIO Purema Burcos. Socialismo 
y sindicalismo en Panamá. Política (Caracas), 
Jan. 1961, 

Jesús Reyes HeroLes. El liberalismo social 
de Ignacio Ramírez. Cuad. amer. (México, 
D.F.), Sept.-Oct. 1961. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Low ALVARADO GARRIDO. A peruanidade de 
Tumbes, Jaén ¢ Maynas, ¢ o Protocolo do 
Rio de Janeiro, em 1942. Rev. bras. de pol. 
internac., June 1961. 

EDMUNDO Coarkas. Sarmiento y los Estados 
Unidos. Rev. de la Junta de Estud. Hist. de 
Mendoza, 1, no. 1, 1961. 

JosepH T. Criscentı, Argentine Constitu- 
tional History, 1810-1852: A Reexamination. 
Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1961. 

Roperto H. ManrANY. La primera junta 
de gobierno de Buenos Aires. Estud. amer., 
May-June 1960. 

José Luis Massini. La esclavitud negra en 
la Repáblica Argentina: Época independiente. 
Rev. de la Junta de Estud. Hist, de Mendoza, 
I, no. 1, 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


CanLos MoucHET. Las ideas sobre el mu- 
nicipo en la Argentina entre 1810 y 1837. 
Ee del Inst. de Hist. del Derecho, no. 11, 
1960. 

Roserto 1. PEÑA. Contribución a la historia 
del derecho patrio en Córdoba: Labor institu- 
cional del gobernador Bustos (1820-29). Ibid. 

Horacio JosÉ PEREYRA. Consideraciones 
sobre legislación aduanera en el Río de la 
Plata (época de Rosas). Ibid. 

José Marfa Ropricuez Rojas. Bases para 
una pedagogia bolivariana. Univ. Antioguia 
(Medellín), Apr.-May-June 1961. 

LEONARDO TAFOR G. Status Perú-Ecuatori- 
ano. Bol. Acad. hist. Valle del Cauca (Cali), 
Mar., July 196r. 

Vicror Tau ANZOÁTEGUI. Las ideas políticas 
y jurídicas de Antonio Sáenz. Rev. del Ins. 
de Hist. del Derecho, no. 11, 1960. 


DOCUMENTS 


Algunos documentos sobre la vieja cuestión 
de la entrega de Querétaro: Del archivo par- 
ticular del Gral. Torrea. Mem. acad. nac. hist. 
e geog. (México, D.F.), no. 6, 1960. 

Epistolario del Gral. A. J. de Sucre. Bol. 
acad. nac. de hist. (Quito), Jan.-June 1961. 

La generosidad del Libertador, Rev. de la 
Soc. bolivariana de Venezuela, July 1961. 

Peñosa odisea del primer representante dip- 
lomático mexicano ante el gobierno de las 
Estados Unidos de Norteamérica: Del archivo 
particular de Gral. Torrea. Mem. acad. nac. 
hist. e geog. (México, D.F.), no. 6, 1960. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


CAYETANO DE CARROCERA,. Labor literaria y 
cultural de la orden franciscana en Venezuela. 
Bol. acad, nac. de la hist. (Caracas), Oct.- 
Dec. 1960. 

Moisés FELDMAN. Los estudios psicopataló- 
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gicos sobre Simón Bolívar. Rev. de la Soc. 
bolivariana de Venezuela, July 1961. 

CazLos Grecorio Romero Sosa. La biblio- 
teca de un congresista de 1816: Notas acerca 
de los libros del General Dr. don José Ignacio 
Gorriti. Historia (Buenos Aires), Jan.-Mar. 
1961. 


BOOKS 

BETETA, RAMÓN. Camino a Tlaxcalantongo. 
Vida y pensamiento de México. México, D.F.: 
Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1961. Pp. 126. 

Harrison, Joun P. Guide to Materials on 
Latin America in the National Archives, Vol. 
I. National Archives Publication No. 62-3. 
Mr E D, C.: the Archives. 1961. Pp. x, 
246. 

Lieuwen, EpwiN. Arms and Politics in 
Latin America. Rev. ed.; New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 1961. Pp. xvi, 335. Cloth $5.00, 
paper $1.85. See rev. of rst ed. (1960), AHR, 
LXVI (Oct. 1960), 181. 

McHenry, J. PArnick. 4 Short History oj 
Mexico. Dolphin Books. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday. 1962. Pp. 240. 95 cents. 

Portnoy, LeopoLbo. Análisis crítico de la 
economia argentina. Colecciön la realidad ar- 
gentina en el siglo xx, No. 2. México, D.F.: 
Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1961. Pp. 204. 

WHITAKER, ARTHUR P, Latin American His- 
tory Since 1825. Service Center for Teachers 
of History, Publication No. 42. Washington, 
D, C.: Service Center, American Historical 
Association. 1961. Pp. 24. 50 cents (in lots 
of 10 or more 25 cents : 

Id., et al. Latin America and the Enlight- 
enment: Essays. Introd. by FEDERICO DE Onis. 
Ed. by AprHur P. WHITAKER. Great Seal 
Books. 2d ed.; Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. 1961. Pp. xv, 156. $1.75. Sec rev. 
of rst ed. (1942), AHR, XLVIII (Oct. 1942), 
206. 
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The Washington Meeting, 1961 


The annual meeting of the American Historical Association in Washington 
was novel in that it was held in two hotels. Because the Sheraton Park and Shore- 
ham Hotels offered ample facilities for the more than three thousand persons 
registered and numerous others who attended, the congestion at the 1958 meet- 
ing was avoided. The inconveniences of division between the two establishments 
were more than balanced by the comforts. There was even a gain in health, for 
"some members of the Association, being forced to move from one hotel to the 
other, occasionally went outdoors into fresh air, contrary to their habit. The 
Local Arrangements Committee, David J. Brandenburg (chairman), Richard H. 
Bauer, Manoel Cardozo, Byron Fairchild, William M, Franklin, William Haskett, 
Thomas T. Helde, Charles J. Herber, Williston H. Lofton, Arthur K. Marmor, 
John Miller, Jr., Albert Mott, Daniel J. Reed, and Wilcomb E. Washburn, 
smoothly provided for all the necessary arrangements. 

Át every meeting of the Association it is sadly observed that some members 
fail to appear. The following telegram expresses the concern of a well-known 
member who was unable to attend: 


I REGRET VERY MUCH THAT I CANNOT JOIN MY 
FELLOW MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THEIR ANNUAL DINNER THIS EVENING. 
I HAVE BEEN PRIVILEGED TO READ PROFESSOR BEMIS' 
PREPARED ADDRESS WHICH SUMS UP A LIFETIME OF 
SCHOLARSHIP AND HISTORICAL CRAFTSMANSHIP. THE 
WHOLE ASSOCIATION DESERVES SPECIAL COMMENDATION 
FOR ENABLING A REPUBLICAN FROM YALE TO MAKE 
GOOD ON THE NEW FRONTIER. 

TO THE ASSOCIATION AND TO ALL OF ITS 
MEMBERS I SEND WARMEST GOOD WISHES AND THE 
GRATITUDE OF THIS NATION FOR THE TRADITIONS AND 
STANDARDS WHICH THEY HAVE SUSTAINED. WITH EVERY 
GOOD WISH, 

JOHN F. KENNEDY 


The program was a varied one, an attempt being made to care for as many 
of the diverse interests of the historical profession as possible. It was prepared 
by a committee consisting of John R. Alden (chairman), Marvin Brown, Lester 
Cappon, Paul H. Clyde, Clifford Foust, Dewey Grantham, Loren MacKinney, 
and J. Joseph Mathews. Ás usual, the committee was assisted by many individuals, 
including the Executive Secretary and officers of several groups that participated 
in joint sessions with the Association. Though no official theme was adopted, the 
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history of liberty was emphasized. The committee adopted an ordinance denying 
places on the program to its members; it also undertook to find and to present 
as much new talent as possible, wherever it might be. Sessions were initiated in 
various ways, some by the chairmen of history departments, others by cooperating 
groups, still others by enterprising, helpful, and unofficial members, and many 
by the committee itself. Many who attended the meeting observed that the 
sessions completely filled the three-day period. So many fine papers are now 
prepared that they must be spread, and it can no longer be assumed that those 
offered toward the close of the meeting are "left-overs" of less appeal. In fact, 
several important papers attractive to large constituencies were read in the 
afternoon of the last day. 

So wide (and so deep) are the interests of historians that the various sessions 
do not fall into any simple pattern. The following summaries, based on the reports 
of the chairmen of the sessions, cover first those meetings of interest to all historical 
students and teachers, then those in some newer fields, and finally those in the 
traditional and conventional ones. 

In a spirited session on "History as the Story of Liberty," under the chair- 
manship of Geoffrey Bruun, Ithaca, New York, Gertrude Himmelfarb (Mis. Irv- 
ing Kristol) of New York City offered an analysis of Lord Acton's views on his- 
tory, stressing his conviction that liberty and morality are absolute standards and 
that liberalism is "a thoroughly revolutionary doctrine." Hayden V. White, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, who had undertaken to dissect Benedetto Croce's philosophy 
of history, could not attend, but his paper was presented by his Rochester colleague, 
Willson H. Coates. The paper emphasized Croce's consistency and his concern to 
"restore the confidence of liberals in their own ethical tradition." As commentator, 
Fritz Stern praised "Miss Himmelfarb's beautifully wrought paper," but dissented 
from it. He suggested that Acton's "moral absolutism" was "an escape from 
history" and found Croce's more complex views more truthful. In the lively 
.discussion that followed, Croce was largely ignored, but Acton found defenders. 

Robert F. Durden, Duke University, presided over a session on “The Superior 
Student" in the absence of T. C. Mendenhall, Smith College. Norman D. Kur- 
land, University of Colorado, presented a paper on "Honors Programs in History." 
He described the varying approaches to honors work being used in history depart- 
ments at a rapidly increasing number of institutions over the country. Suggesting 
that the honors program is "a symbol to all that the institution stands for, and 
can achieve, the highest standards of excellence in both teaching and scholarship," 
Kurland also emphasized the good effects of the better honors programs upon 
both high schools and graduate schools. Wilbur Jacobs and Robin Winks com- 
mented. 

A joint session with the Society for the History of Technology, under the 
chairmanship of Leonard Carmichael, Smithsonian Institution, considered a very 
different matter, “The Role of Technology before World War I.” A paper by 
Reynold Wik, Mills College, challenged the popular notion that Americans possess 
an extraordinary amount of technical knowledge and that, of all people, they 
best know how to get things done. He pointed out that historical scholarship 
still fails to give full attention to the role of technology in society. A second paper, 
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by Cyril Black, Princeton University, dealt with Russian technology, He described 
the rise of an autonomous technological tradition in Russia, where the initiative 
of the state was important in this development. He indicated that Western histories 
have neglected Russian technological contributions. R. S. Woodbury gave formal 
comment. He emphasized the importance of detailed investigation of specific 
mechanical devices, such as machine tools, in tracing the history of technology. 
R. P. Multhauf and other members of the audience took part in a constructive 
discussion. 

Listed on the program was also a joint gathering with the History of Science 
Society under the title "Scientific Discovery as a Historical Problem." Though the 
chairman did not report, it seems to have met as scheduled, with Charles C. 
Gillispie, Princeton University, and Thomas S. Kuhn, University of California, 
Berkeley, offering respectively papers on “The Intellectual Background of Prob- 
ability in Physics" and "The Historical Structure of Discovery.” If plans did not 
go awry, Jacques Barzun and Franklin L. Baumer commented. 

An orthodox session in ancient history with a title that was unorthodoxly 
imprecise and not entirely pleasing to its scholarly participants dealt with "Social 
Justice in the Greco-Roman World." Papers were read by Donald Kagan, Cornell 
University, Morton Smith, Columbia University, and Henry C. Boren, University 
of North Carolina, with comments on the first two by Richard C. Smith, and 
on the third by Donald W. Bradeen. J. F. Gilliam, University of Oregon, was 
chairman. Kagan, dealing with Greece to the fourth century, interpreted a series 
of episodes and developments as part of a conscious struggle for social justice. 
He also explained the stability of fifth- and fourth-century Athens as the result 
of a broad democracy and a large middle class. Covering the years from 323 to 
190 B.c., Morton Smith argued that it is not enough to show that Greeks had a 
concept of justice and made social changes; one must relate the concept and 
changes as cause and effects. In his period he found little evidence for any such 
relationship. Boren, concentrating on the late Roman Republic, stressed a Greek 
influence derived both from formal Greek thought and from the presence in 
Rome of a growing element in the population, which was Greek in origin, in the 
demand for reforms. Bread, circuses, and other benefits in the end satisfied the 
protest against an unequal division of spoils of empire. Richard Smith commented 
that there were fewer differences between the periods covered by Kagan and 
Morton Smith than in their approaches. In both periods social conflicts were 
present, but he was inclined to agree with Smith and concluded that concern 
for abstract social justice was less important than narrow self-interest. Bradeen 
regarded Greek influence as less important than Boren and felt that the conflict 
of the orders showed a clearer concept of social justice. 

Specialists in both ancient and medieval history, with others, participated in 
an analysis of "Problems Relating to Freedom in the Pre-Modern World." Four 
papers were read, the two on the ancient period, referring to Greece and Rome, by 
J. A. O. Larsen, University of Missouri, and Mason Hammond, Harvard Uni- 
versity, respectively. Larsen assumed that, "for both the individual and for the 
state,” the Greeks enjoyed more freedom than other peoples of the ancient world, 
but this freedom was beset by obstacles. Within the city-state itself numerous 
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groups—helots, slaves, and resident foreigners—were excluded; in their relations 
with other states, large and small cities constantly sought to assert their hegemony 
over their neighbors. In his paper Hammond discussed the shift in Rome during 
the first century of the Principate, from the “domination of government by power- 
ful individuals" to the rule of Nerva, who, in the words of Tacitus, “mingled 
things long incompatible, principate and liberty." Liberty could then be defined, 
said Hammond, as "freedom from arbitrary domination, or constitutional gov- 
ernment by a prince with the cooperation of the Senate and in accordance with 
tradition and law." Continuing the discussion into the medieval period, J. B. Ross, 
Vassar College, and Oswald P. Backus, University of Kansas, read papers on 
freedom in Western and Central Europe and in Muscovite Russia, respectively. 
The former raised the question whether, in the period primarily of the eleventh 
through the thirteenth century, men were interested in "liberties" or "liberty." 
After a considerable sampling of cases, wherein noble or burgher fought for the 
vindication of special rights or privileges, she concluded that they were interested 
in both. The picture changes in moving eastward to the Russia of the fifteenth to 
the seventeenth century, where the problem of freedom involved the efforts of the 
nobles to maintain or increase "liberties" possessed by them in the face of a 
developing Muscovite Empire. Backus pointed out that further research and 
analysis are needed before a firm conclusion can be reached relative to the erosion 
of noble privileges and the "extent of imperial regimentation." Favorable com- 
ments on the four papers by James Oliver and Brian Tierney followed. 

About two hundred persons interested in medieval history gathered to listen 
to six papers concerning “New 'I'rends" in that field. J. Wesley Hoffmann, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, presided. Jeffrey Russell, University of New Mexico, indi- 
cated that medieval heresy as distinguished from ancient, more speculative heresy 
began about A.D. 725. He declared that heresy must be studied from the records, 
diocese by diocese, since it was constantly redefined even within local communities. 
Howard L. Adelson, City College of New York, held that the newer trend in the 
interpretation of medieval economic history began with A. Dopsch and that it 
refutes the completeness of economic inactivity in the Merovingian period. It 
follows that the so-called Carolingian economic renaissance has been exaggerated. 
John Hugh Hill, University of Houston, observed that recent trends in the search 
for the backgrounds of the First Crusade turn less to religious and ecclesiastical 
fields than to economic and political fields and to the area of cultural conflicts. 
Byzantine and Moslem studies have led to this shift of emphasis. He suggested 
that the account of the First Crusade by Raymond of Agiles should be read as 
literature and propaganda. This sort of approach reveals the crusade to have 
been a complex movement. John Beeler, Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina, concluded that medieval generalship was probably no more 
bungling than modern generalship and that modern commanders could profit 
from a study of medieval campaigns, notably those of Stephen of Blois. According 
to Beeler, Stephen was well aware of the requirements of guerrilla warfare. George 
P. Cuttino, Emory University, explored the resources for the study of English 
rule in Gascony. Edward I required that constables in Gascony transfer their 
records to the "home office," but the enforcement of the requirement proved 
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difficult. Thus archives of English rule in Gascony and Aquitaine are to be found 
in London and in private collections. The latter in some cases have been transferred 
to Paris. Robert Brentano, University of California, Berkeley, compared Italian 
church archives with church archives in England. A fundamental difference 
arises from the fact that churches in Italy were autonomous. They had little 
guidance in the matter of records from Rome or from the local feudal government. 

In a session on "Humanism and Ideas of Liberty in the Northern Renaissance," 
presided over by Myron P. Gilmore, Harvard University, Eugene Rice, Cornell 
University, gave the first paper. He emphasized the importance of Lefevre 
d'Étaples and the extent to which his ideas of human nature were derived from 
the early Greek fathers. He suggested that Lefèvre d'Étaples and his circle “attrib- 
uted to man a significant degree of moral freedom" which he further found to 
be a characteristic of the humanist movement in general. He called attention to 
the fact that the French humanists of the first quarter of the sixteenth century 
were not concerned with political liberty except in so far as they defended corporate 
privileges and that they were almost without exception loyal to the monarchy 
and to the ecclesiastical establishment. These ties caused them to remain Catholic 
after the crisis of the Reformation. Lewis Spitz, Stanford University, read a 
paper on the humanists of Germany from Agricola to Luther. He found that 
they did not concern themselves with abstract speculation on liberty. They did, 
however, achieve a degree of freedom by removing themselves from various forms 
of distracting obligations, by affirming the ancient corporate liberties, and by 
attacking Rome. Spitz further dealt with the question of freedom of the will 
in the thought of Erasmus and Luther, and in conclusion analyzed the relation- 
ships of humanist thought to the preceding intellectual tradition. Roland Bain- 
ton commented on both papers, examining the similarities and the differences 
between the French and German scenes. 

A joint session with the American Society for Reformation Research, with 
Theodore G. Tappert, Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, as chair- 
man, dealt with two minority religious leaders of the sixteenth century, Menno 
Simons and Caspar Schwenckfeld. The occasion for a reassessment of their role in 
the Reformation was not only the observance in 1961 of the four hundredth anni- 
versaries of their deaths but also the publication during the last few decades of a 
vast quantity of critically edited sources. Hans Hillerbrand, Duke University, 
pointed out that Menno Simons had a singularly bad press among his contem- 
poraries, but that in historical perspective he must be acknowledged as the most 
eloquent spokesman of the Anabaptist movement. Paul L. Maier, Western Michi- 
gan University, described Caspar Schwenckfeld as the reformer of the middle 
way and as "the farthest right of the left wing." Commenting on the papers, 
Franklin H. Littell suggested the importance of the two reformers for the ecu- 
menical movement today, and George H. Williams illustrated their relation to 
patristic thought and called for more investigation into this relationship. 

In view of the centenary of the founding of the kingdom of Italy, that coun- 
try's history received more attention than usual. "Freedom versus Constraint in 
the Creation of the Kingdom of Italy—A Centennial Reappraisal" was discussed 
in a joint session with the Society for Italian Historical Studies, of which R. John 
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Rath, University of Texas, was chairman, Paul Schroeder, Concordia Senior 
College, presented a paper on “Austria as an Obstacle to Italian Freedom and 
Unification, 1814-1861.” He argued that Austria lost control of Italy not because it 
lacked popular support or sufficient power, but because it failed to retain inter- 
national support for its leadership in Italy. Metternich was successful in preserving 
the prevailing international attitudes and sanctions upon which Austria's leader- 
ship rested. Schwarzenberg continued Metternich's policy, with favorable results. 
Only after Schwarzenberg's death did Austria depart from Metternich's course, 
thereby undermining its position in Italy. A. William Salomone, New York 
University, discussed “Risorgimento and Reconstruction: The Risorgimento 
between Ideology and History." He analyzed the attempts of various postwar 
historians to use the concept of rivoluzione mancata to explain the entire course 
of Italian history from the risorgimento to the fall of Fascism and deplored their 
efforts to wage an ideological war against risorgimento and "Liberal Italy" with 
the implicit or conscious intention of justifying practical, political, or moral atti- 
tudes and partisan action in post-Fascist Italy. Several historians like Federico 
Chabod. have recently led the way to a ritorno alla ragione which may restore 
the risorgimento and Liberal eras to their proper status as objects not of ideological 
warfare but of historical study. The commentator, Kent Roberts Greenfield, 
pointed out that Schroeder's paper could be read to imply that if Austria's policy 
had remained constant from 1815 to 1861, Austria might have averted the crisis 
that resulted in the emergence of Italy as a unified state in 1861. 

"Napoleon JIT and Italy" was the theme of a second session on modern Italy, 
presided over by Lynn M. Case, University of Pennsylvania. Nancy Nichols 
Barker, University of Texas, discussed Austro-French relations on the Venetian 
question between 1860 and 1866. On several occasions France tried to persuade 
Austria to give up Venetia by monetary or territorial compensation, even with an 
inducement of undoing Italian unification, but conservative and suspicious Austria 
rejected these offers and thus lost the chance of obtaining a French alliance and 
Italian dissolution, and in the end, lost Venetia anyway. S. William Halperin, 
University of Chicago, discussed Italy’s policy regarding the July crisis of 1870. 
Napoleon IIT relied too much on hopes of having Italy and Austria as allies. In 
Italy, Victor Emmanuel IT wanted to become France’s ally in return for the 
French withdrawal from Rome, but his ministers, Visconti-Venosta and Sella, 
had successfully insisted upon Italian neutrality. Charles W. Hallberg, comment- 
ing upon Dr. Barker’s paper, felt that it was not so much Austria’s conservatism as 
it was its ineptitude and the miscalculations of Napoleon III and Bismarck that 
brought defeat and loss of Venetia in 1866. In his comments on the July crisis, 
Willard A. Fletcher felt that more emphasis needs to be given to Napoleon IPs 
' incompetence and overconfidence. Napoleon seemed to delude himself with the 
unfounded assurance that the Roman question could be adjusted when a war 
crisis arose. | 

Howard R. Marraro, Columbia University, served as chairman of a joint 
session with the American Catholic Historical Association. Richard A. Webster, 
University of California, Berkeley, spoke on the Italian leftist insurrection of 
June 1914 that failed because of inadequate organization and effective police 
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action. Webster indicated that Premier Salandra was frightened by it and that 
he promoted Italy’s entrance into World War I partially to strengthen the mon- 
archy at the expense of parliamentary democracy. Mario Einaudi, Cornell Uni- 
versity, in a paper on “The Political Justification of Italian Christian Democracy, 
1919-1925,” claimed that the Popular party of Dom Sturzo was necessary after 
1919 because the parliamentary system was inadequately served by the bourgeois 
liberal parties. Donald A. Limoli commented. In the discussion it was pointed 
out that the Catholic party allied itself with the bourgeois liberals rather than the 
Social Democrats. 

A session on “Nationalism and Liberalism in German Unification, 1812- 
1871," which met under the chairmanship of Theodore S. Hamerow, University 
of Wisconsin, sought to reassess the political forces shaping Central Europe in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Enno E. Kraehe, University of Kentucky, 
dealt with Metternich's policy, maintaining that the Austrian statesman was 
interested above all in protecting Germany against excessive Russian influence. 
Otto Pflanze, University of Minnesota, suggested that historians have exaggerated 
the strength of liberalism and nationalism in Central Europe during the 1860's. 
Hohenzollern authoritarianism and Prussian militarism made German unification 
possible. In his comments, Robert A. Kann contended that Metternich's attempt 
to create an effective power system in Germany was motivated by considerations 
of domestic as well as foreign policy. Frederic B. M. Hollyday, another com- 
mentator, held that while the liberals may have been weak in numbers, their 
wealth and education gave them considerable political influence. 

A subject of enduring interest, "Diplomatic Documentary Publication," 
occupied another session. Raymond J. Sontag, University of California, Berkeley, 
read a paper on "The German Diplomatic Papers: Publication after Two Wars." 
The first publication was the famous collection Die Grosse Politik der euro- 
pässchen Kabinette, 1871-1914, issued by the German government in 1922-1927 
to refute the contention of the Allies that the imperial German government was 
responsible for the First World War. Sontag defended the publication against 
the charge of tendentiousness and concluded that it was “as complete as could 
be expected in a collection dealing with the recent past.” Documents on German 
Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, were, on the other hand, published by the British, 
French, and United States governments. As the first editor in chief for the United 
States, he could declare that the editors were “allowed to see all documents and 
to select for publication all documents they believed important for an under- 
standing of German foreign policy.” He expressed his satisfaction that the West 
German government is now participating in the work of editing. Richard W. 
Leopold, Northwestern University, offered “A Centennial Estimate" of Foreign 
Relations of the United States, which began to appear in 1861. The early volumes 
differed greatly in value, sometimes being little more than propaganda and often 
omitting important documents. Since 1921 trained historians have done the 
editing. Because many more volumes are now needed than before 1914, publica- 
tion has gradually lagged until, in 1961, it was twenty years behind. Two obstacles 
in the way of overcoming this are the reduction in the number of historians on 
the staff and the increasing difficulty of obtaining clearance for the publication 
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of documents. Leopold hoped that a directive signed by President Kennedy in 
September 1961 would facilitate the clearance of papers. Bernadotte Schmitt of 
Alexandria, Virginia, was chairman of the session, and Oron J. Hale and Robert 
H. Ferrell commented. 

According to the printed program, historians considered military as well as 
diplomatic phases of World Wars I and II. It listed a joint session with the 
American Military Institute entitled "Strategy and Military History." Richard 
D. Challener, Princeton University, was scheduled to read a paper concerning 
"Strategy of the First World War and the Neglect of History," and Richard 
M. Leighton, Industrial College of the Armed Forces, was to give one on "Strategy 
of World War U: Historical Foundations.” Irving B. Holley was to comment. 
Apparently Challener, Leighton, and Holley did what they were expected to 
do. 

A joint session with the Conference Group for Central European History 
dealt with “Anti-Democratic Tendencies in Central’ Europe before 1933.” The 
paper of Andrew Whiteside, Queens College, on “Austrian National Socialism 
before 1918” was concerned with the history of the German Workers’ party 
(Deutsche Arbeiterpartei), founded in 1904 at Trautenau in Bohemia. Under 
the leadership of such men as Rudolf Jung and Walter Riehl, it elected three 
members to the Reichsrat in 1911. In 1918 it became the Deutsche National- 
sozialistische Arbeiterpartei and in 1919 federated with the newly formed NSDAP 
across the border. By 1926 the Austrian leaders of the party had acknowledged 
the personal leadership of Hitler. Klemens von Klemperer, Smith College, read 
a paper on “Chancellor Seipel, the Christian Social Tradition, and the Austrian 
Republic,” in part a protest against the views of Gulick. He saw in Seipel a 
“liberal” Catholic politician helping to bring about a nonviolent transition from 
monarchy to republic, and pleaded for a less partisan recognition of the political 
complexities Seipel had to face. Seipel was called a “democrat of reason rather 
than sentiment” who misunderstood the danger of the Heimwehr in his later 
years, Even if Seipel was willing to tolerate dictatorship as a temporary expedient, 
only with Dollfuss could one speak of a fusion of authoritarianism and Fascism 
to form “Austrofascism.” Marion Rappe directed his comment chiefly at von 
Klemperer’s paper. In support of Gulick’s views, he asserted that nondemocratic 
tendencies in the Social Democratic party had been exaggerated. He insisted that 
Seipel had played an important part in the destruction of Austrian democracy. 
Edgar N. Johnson, Brandeis University, presided. 

Stanley G. Payne, University of Minnesota, presented the only paper in a 
gathering devoted to “T'wentieth-Century Spanish Nationalism.” After an open- 
ing statement on terminology and the historical background, Payne dealt with the 
development of Spanish nationalism from the emergence of the “Generation of 
1898” to 1960. His conclusions were largely negative. Outside of a small intellect- 
ual elite, little evidence of effective Spanish nationalism was found until the 
Falange took shape as a subversive group under the Republic and became the 
country’s only legal political party under the Franco regime. Payne then noted 
that since the 1940's, nationalism has subsided with the Falange’s loss of influence 
and the increasing commitment of the regime to internationalism. Among the 
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factors adverse to Spanish nationalism, Payne stressed the attitudes of the armed 
forces and the middle class and Catalan and Basque particularism. Three pre- 
pared comments followed the paper. Hans Kohn underlined the resemblances 
between Spain and tsarist Russia with respect to nationalism, José M. Sänchez 
discussed the role of the Catholic Church in Spain during this period, and José 
Ferrater Mora found more evidence of Spanish nationalism from the fifteenth 
century on and reopened the question of terminology. The chairman was Arthur 
P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania. 

Three sessions were held in the field of English history, Barnaby C. Keeney, 
Brown University, presided over one devoted to “Warrior Kings in English Gov- 
ernment,” at which three papers were presented. C. Warren Hollister, University 
of California, Santa Barbara, discussed “The Irony of English Feudalism under 
William the Conqueror and His Sons.” His two main points were that the transi- 
tion from Anglo-Saxon to Anglo-Norman military organization was not so abrupt 
as sometimes supposed and that Anglo-Norman feudalism was not so orderly as is 
sometimes thought. Bertie Wilkinson, University of Toronto, described “Edward 
IV and Fifteenth-Century Government.” Wilkinson presented Edward IV as an 
abler and more liberal king than he is generally considered and emphasized his 
appeal to the people. Stephen B. Baxter, University of North Carolina, in his 
paper, “William the Third: The Professional Soldier in a Civilian Society,” 
showed that reorganization of the French and British land forces resulted not 
only in a more efficient military machine but a more humane one and assigned 
William II considerable responsibility for “cleaning up” war in this period. 
Robert S. Hoyt praised all three papers, but questioned several points of inter- 
pretation. — 

A joint session with the Conference on British Studies on “Recent Scholarship 
on Edmund Burke” was well attended. In a paper on “The Burke Revival” Carl 
B. Cone, University of Kentucky, analyzed the various factors that have stimulated 
a restudy of Burke in recent decades: the opening to scholars of the great collection 
of Burke papers at Sheffield; the renewed American interest in the political his- 
tory and philosophy of the eighteenth century; and the rise of a new American 
conservatism. A second paper, “Burke as Historian,” by Thomas H. D. Mahoney, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was read by his brother, Professor Ma- 
honey of Boston College. Burke’s chief claim as a historian, the paper declared, 
lies in the embodiment of references to the past in his writings and speeches. 
John C. Weston commented, with Lawrence H. Gipson, Lehigh University, 
in the chair. 

Some of the dilemmas of "British Liberalism in Three Critical Decades" were 
isolated and analyzed in a session under the direction of David Owen, Harvard 
University. Three papers, as the commentator noted, attempted "from differing 
standpoints to explain the dissipation of Liberal influence and the decline of 
Liberal power." In discussing the 1880’s, D. C. Cresap Moore, University of 
California, Los Angeles, examined the Liberal collapse in local constituencies in 
the elections of 1885 and 1886 and the consequent frustration of hopes for a period 
of Liberal ascendancy aroused by the Reform Acts of 1884-1885. Peter D. L. 
Stansky, Harvard University, described the complicated and unhappy contests 
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over party leadership that followed Gladstone’s retirement. He argued persuasively 
that they were more directly responsible for the impotence of the party than 
failure to develop an appealing social program. Philip Poirier, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, deplored the tendency to dismiss Edwardian Liberalism as a bankrupt 
creed and to regard the Liberal government of Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith 
as confused and inept. By and large, he urged, this was an able and imaginative 
administration, and the ruin of the party could be attributed primarily to the 
wartime and postwar maneuverings of its leaders, chiefly, of course, Lloyd George. 
As commentator, Henry R. Winkler stressed the importance of disagreement on 
foreign policy as a source of liberal disintegration. 

In a joint session with the recently established American Committee for Irish 
Studies the topic was “The Catholic Church and Secular Affairs in Eighteenth- 
and Nineteenth-Century Ireland”; John Hall Stewart, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, acted as chairman. Robert E. Burns, University of Notre Dame, discussed 
"Parsons, Priests, and the People, 1785-1789: The Rise of Irish Anticlericalism." 
He traced the development of anticlericalism from economic distress, constitu- 
tional agitation, and the impact of the American Revolution, and showed how 
various underground organizations caused disturbances which were quelled only 
by the use of troops. He concluded that the net outcome of the disorders was 
coercive legislation, closer rapport between government and the hierarchy, con- 
flicts between Protestants and Catholics in the north, and a breakdown of con- 
fidence between the clergy and their parishioners in the south. Emmet Larkin, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, dealt with "Church and State in Nine- 
teenth-Century Ireland," as seen in several documents from the Propaganda 
Archives in Rome. Quoting at length from these sources, Larkin related how 
certain clergy in Cashel vilified one another in connection with the appointment 
of a bishop and how the bishop of Elphin, in defending himself against criticism 
by local Augustinians, at the same time provided a statement of exemplary epis- 
copal administration. Larkin then showed how the reform problem was solved 
from within by 1830, but that the financial one remained until the famine. 
R. Dudley Edwards, University College, Dublin, provided the commentary. 

.More emphasis than usual was laid in the 1961 meeting on Russian, Slavic, and 
Communist history. In a session planned on "The Conservative Tradition in Old 
Russia,” Robert F. Byrnes, Indiana University, Stephen Lukashevich, University 
of Delaware, and Alfred Levin, Oklahoma State University, were scheduled to 
speak, respectively, on "Russian Conservative Thought before the Revolution,” 
“Ivan Aksakov: A Study in Reaction," and “The Black Hundreds: The Reac- 
tionary Wing." Nicholas V. Riasanovsky was listed for comment. 

John S. Curtiss, Duke University, presided over a session on “The Bureaucrat 
in Russian History." Sidney Monas, Smith College, viewed the career of P. D. 
Kiselev, who reformed the administration of the state peasants and hoped to 
free the private serfs, but ran into the furious opposition of the nobility. His 
effort did, however, lay the foundation for the freeing of serfs in 1861. Sidney 
Harcave, Harpur College, held that the failure of the bureaucrats under Nicholas 
II resulted from attempts to apply outmoded policies. Even Witte, Stolypin, and 
Kokovtsov stressed loyalty to the sovereign and failed to seek real cooperation 
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with the general public. William L. Blackwell and Sidney Horowitz made com- 
ments. 

A joint session with the Conference on Slavic and East European Studies 
discussed “Idealism and Pragmatism in the Balkan Revolutionary Tradition.” 
Charles Jelavich, University of California, Berkeley, analyzed the influence of 
religion, nationalism, and socialism on Balkan revolutionary activity to 1914. He 
pointed out that both the Church and the nationalists neglected the interests of 
the peasantry who formed the bulk of the population. Socialism, on the other 
hand, was interested in the welfare of the masses, but was rejected by the 
strongly individualistic peasants. Stephen Fischer-Galati, Wayne State University, 
showed that the peasantry undertook revolutionary action only under exceptional 
circumstances and relied on jacqueries to defend its rights. In their comments, 
John C. Campbell and Marin Pundeff pointed out exceptions to the generaliza- 
tions about revolutionary activity made by the two speakers. Jerome Blum, Prince- 
ton University, presided. 

Many members attended a session on "Communist Seizures of Power in 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, and China." In a paper on the Russian case, Robert V. 
Daniels, University of Vermont, maintained that "Lenin's demand for a Bolshevik 
seizure of power was realized by accident. .. . Communism as a totalitarian move- 
ment based on the one-party seizure of power really came into existence only in 
the course of feeling its way toward such a seizure of power, In leading the dis- 
cussion, Donald W. 'l'readgold placed much more emphasis than Daniels had 
on Bolshevik preparations for the seizure. Paul E. Zinner, University of California, 
Davis, said in his paper on Czechoslovakia that in substituting a one-party gov- 
ernment for the coalition which they already controlled, the Communists mobilized 
a superior physical force in the streets, but had no need to employ outright vio- 
lence. Paul Kecskemeti commented that this destruction of democracy could 
quite properly be called a coup d'état. In a paper that emphasized the importance 
of ideology and organization in the final military victory of the Communists, 
H. F. Schurmann, University of California, Berkeley, treated the gradual con- 
quest of power in China; the paper said almost nothing about the influence of 
either American or Soviet actions on the outcome. Treadgold felt that “the 
Nationalists might have been saved by military measures, their own and Ameri- 
can—as American military measures saved the Greek regime.” Geroid T. Robin- 
son, Russian Institute, Columbia University, was chairman. 

If the printed program predicted correctly, those interested in Russian history 
were able also to attend a session on “Japan and Russia in Modern Times—Images 
and Possibilities." George A. Lensen, Florida State University, Paul F. Langer, 
University of Southern California, and James W. Morley, Columbia University, 
were listed to read papers, respectively, on "Japan and T'sarist Russia: The 
Changing Relationships, 1875-1917"; "Japan and Its Soviet Neighbor during 
the Interwar Years—Japanese Images and Reactions"; and "Postwar Japanese- 
Soviet Relations." 

Japanese history was also the subject of a session on Pearl Harbor over which 
John Miller, Jr, Deputy Chief Historian of the Army, presided. In the paper 
“Who Knew about Pearl Harbor in Japan?" Gordon W. Prange, University of 
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Maryland, strongly refuted the notion that only a handful of Japanese knew of the 
plan to attack United States military and naval installations at Pearl Harbor and 
Hickam Field in Oahu. Although a carefully guarded secret, the plan had been 
in preparation for months and was known to all senior Japanese naval com- 
manders and their principal staff officers—at least seventy—and to a few senior 
army officers. Robert J. C. Butow asked what knowledge was imparted to the 
Emperor, to General Tojo, the War Minister, and to civil officials in the Foreign 
Office. Walter Millis pointed out that Admiral Yamamoto first mentioned his 
idea just after the American fleet was moved to Pearl Harbor, but that he did 
not start his own staff on serious planning until the Japanese-Soviet nonaggression 
pact in April 1941 made a Pacific war highly probable. Only after Japan's de- 
cision for war in early September did Yamamoto get it incorporated, almost 
by "osmosis," in the over-all Japanese war plan. Millis stated that the civil author- 
ities seem to have known nothing about the planned attack. 

A session on “The Biographical Approach to Chinese History,” presided over 
by Howard L. Boorman, Columbia University, considered Chinese biography as 
an avenue to the study of a larger problem in historiography, that of the inter- 
action. between individual and social milieu. David S. Nivison, Stanford Uni- 
versity, discussed some traditional aspects of the subject, pointing to the distinction 
in China between "historical" and "social" biography and presenting observations 
of the eighteenth-century scholar and historical philosopher, Chang Hsüeh-ch'eng. 
During the early twentieth century, as China experimented with republicanism, 
radicalism, and romanticism, modern biographical writing reflected the underlying 
social flux of gradual emancipation from conventional norms and tentative em- 
phasis upon the individual and individualism. Richard C. Howard, Columbia 
University, reviewed these trends and summarized views of biography held by 
Liang Ch'ich'ao and Hu Shih. The third speaker, T. W. Ayers, United States 
Information Agency, noted the decisive impact of politics upon current bio- 
graphical writing in Communist China, stressing Peking's new ethical presup- 
positions which confine the individual within the doctrinal framework set by 
Marxism-Leninism and articulated by Mao Tse-tung. Commenting on the papers, 
John A. Garraty compared long-term trends in Chinese and Western biographical 
writing, noting definite similarities as well as striking differences. 

At a session on the history of South Africa, with J. S. Galbraith, University of 
California, Los Angeles, as chairman, papers were read by Jeffrey Butler, Boston 
University, and Leonard M. Thompson, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Thompson examined the origins of apartheid with a view to explaining the 
exceptional gulf between its theory and its practice. In 1945 C. R. Cronje pro- 
duced a blueprint for the separation of South Africa into autonomous uniracial 
territories. The leaders of the Nationalist party wrote this idea into the preamble 
of their 1948 election manifesto, but evidence indicates their purpose was in fact 
to preserve white supremacy. Butler discussed the antecedents of the South 
African War, with particular reference to recent works, notably that of J. S. 
Marais. Butler maintained that Great Britain and the Transvaal went to war 
because Britain asserted, and the Transvaal resisted, a claim to intervene in the 
internal affairs of the Transvaal. But the hostility of the two states antedated the 
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discovery of gold, and the causes of the war were much more complicated than 
Marais maintains. 

The program reflected a marked recent revival of interest in Latin America, 
but it is not, unfortunately, possible to report in detail what went on in two 
gatherings in which specialists in that field participated. One of them called for 
an analysis of some phases of “Negro Slavery in the Americas," with Stanley M. 
Elkins, Smith College, reading a paper on "Negro Slavery in North America: A 
Study in Social Isolation" and James F. King, University of California, Berkeley, 
dealing with "Last Steps in the Absorption of the Negro in the Mainland Span- 
ish America.” John Hope Franklin was scheduled to comment. “The Wars of 
the South American Republics” was the subject of another session, in which 
Harris G. Warren, Miami University, Donald E. Worcester, University of Florida, 
and David H. Zook, US Air Force Academy, doubtless read papers, respectively, 
on “The War of the Triple Alliance,” “The War of the Pacific,” and “The Chaco 
War." It is assumed that Robert N. Burr commented on the papers. 


As usual, a large number of sessions were devoted to American history. At 
a joint gathering with the Southern Historical Association on the subject of 
"American Negro History," Milton Cantor, Williams College, stated that his- 
torians concentrate on the legal status of the slave in the colonial period and give 
little attention to "The Image of the Negro in Colonial Literature." Almost from 
his appearance in America, the Negro was set apart from other laborers because 
of his differences from them in language, manner, religion, and pigmentation; 
the resulting debasement of the Negro affected his legal and social status. Offering 
findings in church publications, Rufus B. Spain, Baylor University, in "The 
Southern Baptists and the Negro" declared that Baptists after the Civil War 
helped to determine and perpetuate southern segregation of Negroes. Reporting 
on "The American Negro in 1901,” Kenneth R. Walker, Arkansas Polytechnic 
College, noted the progress of the Negro in the preceding thirty-five years, but 
found him still looked upon as a second-class citizen in political, social, and eco- 
nomic life. Henry Lee Swint compared the ideas expressed in the papers with 
those of current authors and commented on neglected areas in Negro history. 
Rembert W. Patrick, University of Florida, was the chairman. 

At a joint session with the American Association for State and Local History 
entitled “Historical Programs of American Outdoor Museums,” Walter Muir 
Whitehill, Boston Athenzum, was chairman. Carlisle H. Humelsine, Colonial 
Williamsburg, in “Teaching History in the Annex, or the Case for Historic Pres- 
ervation" emphasized the research and the expense involved in interpreting history 
to the sixty million Americans who are on the move each year. He indicated that 
outdoor museums, like universities, require substantial endowments if high 
standards are to be maintained, pointing out that a greater volume of visitors 
only means greater costs. Louis C. Jones, New York State Historical Association, 
in “The Hunter's Cabin and the Ivory Tower” reiterated the necessity for thorough 
research and urged an extension of cooperation between museums and univer- 
sities on the pattern now existing between the Henry Francis du Pont Winter- 
thur Museum and the University of Delaware. Earl S. Pomeroy concluded with 
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a provocative statement that was in keeping with the lightheartedness and good 
feeling that characterized the session. 
Clifford K. Shipton, American Antiquarian Society, presided over a meeting 
devoted to “Economic and Political Problems in Colonial Massachusetts.” In the 
first paper, Darrett B. Rutman, University of. Minnesota, pointed out that the 
economic salvation of the colony of Massachusetts Bay was based on a conjunction 
of agriculture and exports, hitherto regarded as separate factors by historians. 
Richard C. Simmons, University of California, Berkeley, spoke on “Freemanship 
in Puritan Massachusetts: A Reconsideration” and argued for a turn toward the 
stand of James Truslow Adams, attempting to demonstrate his point by a study 
of freemen and landholdings in Watertown, Massachusetts, where he found 
evidence for a correlation between social position and the size of landholdings. 
Lawrence W. Towner, Institute of Early American History and Culture, spoke 
on “A Fondness for Freedom: Servant Protest in Puritan Society” and pointed 
out that originally servants, slaves, and apprentices were regarded as parts of 
the chief social unit of the colony, the family, and that with the decline of the 
family as an effective unit of society, servant protest in various forms increased. 
He also pointed out the change in the character of servitude during the colonial 
period, from the apprentice who could look forward to freedom and marrying 
‚his master’s daughter, to the colored slave who had less inclination and oppor- 
tunity to graduate into full social participation. David S. Lovejoy’s comment was 
aimed chiefly at the length of the papers and the historians’ neglect of the period 
between the decline of Puritanism and the rise of the revolutionary movement. 
Under the chairmanship of Julian P. Boyd of the Jefferson Papers, watersheds 
were sought in connection with the American Revolution in papers by Bernhard 
Knollenberg, Chester, Connecticut, and Shaw Livermore, Princeton University. 
Knollenberg found one in the American response to the Townshend Acts, indi- 
cating that the appearance of John Dickinson’s “Letters from a Farmer in Penn- 
sylvania” marked a great turning point in Anglo-American relations. Livermore, 
considering American views of the Revolution of the 1790's, found Federalists 
urging that it resulted from efforts to preserve an existing order, Jeffersonians 
looking upon it as a struggle to create a new and better one. Charles F. Mullett 
offered several witty comments. 
.. At a session on the American Republic, where Earl Pomeroy, University of 

Oregon, presided in the absence of Wendell Stephenson of the same institution, 
Edwin A. Miles, University of Houston, described how leaders of the revolution- 
ary generation invoked examples of civic virtue in republican Rome, revealing their 
aversion to both imperialism and democracy. In the Jacksonian era, when material 
progress turned attention from the past to the future and liberally educated gentle- 
men were less influential in politics and society, the classical tradition and classical 
education itself seemed less relevant than English and German foundations, except 
in the South, where defenders of slavery invoked the example of Greece. Arthur 
E. Bestor, University of Ilinois, described how Americans at first avoided the 
word sovereignty because of its association with monarchy and colonial subjection. 
Its inclusion in the Articles of Confederation added the further associations of 
the weaknesses of Congress. In the Constitutional Convention the doctrine of 
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sovereignty emerged modestly, meaning no more than the equality of indestructi- 
ble states. In the discussion, Marvin Meyers contended that the founding fathers 
borrowed from the classics what suited eighteenth-century purposes, and in so 
doing converted ancient into modern principles. Paul L. Murphy recalled Walter 
Lippmann's indictment of the fathers of the Constitution as having impeded 
progress by being blinded by the classics. 

At a session on "Quantitative Approaches to American Political History," with 
Eugene H. Roseboom, Ohio State University, presiding, Charles G. Sellers, Jr., 
University of California, Berkeley, offered "The Equilibrium Cycle in American 
T'wo-Party Politics." Using recent findings of social scientists about contemporary 
American political behavior, he emphasized the relative stability of party iden- 
tifications and the narrow range of party oscillations. His cyclical pattern included 
realignment, ascendancy, and equilibrium phases, with the importance of short- 
term forces minimized. One commentator, Thomas B. Alexander, questioned the 
statistical validity of the bar graph accompanying the Sellers paper and also found 
the cycle pattern misleading, especially in the period 1824-1840 and with regard 
to southern voting from Reconstruction to 1916. He indicated that it is necessary 
to know more about individual elections to understand aggregate voting behavior. 
A second commentator, Richard M. Scammon, pointed to the increasing wealth of 
data being provided by government bureaus for historians. He discounted the 
importance of party labels, cited examples of voter shiftings, and noted that 
realignments come at different times 1n different places, 

In a session on recent writings about the Civil War, over which Bell I. Wiley, 
Emory University, presided, 'T. Harry Williams, Louisiana State University, 
focused on works dealing with the northern side and Frank E. Vandiver, Rice 
University, mainly on those dealing with the Confederacy. Both speakers com- 
mented on the tremendous volume of writings and deplored the poor quality 
of many of the books. But they denied that the Civil War theme was exhausted. 
They listed as urgent needs: interpretive works in various fields; studies treat- 
ing of command, logistics, the navy, the blockade, diplomacy, politics, business, 
and finance; and histories of states, military units, and campaigns. Vandiver 
stressed the need of a balanced and comprehensive history of the Confederacy 
projected in such a way as to "put the experience of the wartime South in some 
sort of nationalist tradition." Williams predicted that the Civil War would con- 
tinue to attract writers of exceptional talent. Williams, Vandiver, and Richard 
B. Harwell offered additional comment, agreeing that the centennial, instead of 
killing interest in the Civil War, as some had prophesied, would have an opposite 
effect. 

"New Approaches to Recent American Political History" was the theme of 
a gathering presided over by Richard L. Watson, Duke University. In the first 
paper, “From Reconstruction to the Armistice, 1918," Samuel P. Hays, University 
of Pittsburgh, argued that an increasing emphasis in writing political history 
should be placed on "social patterns and processes." In developing this theme, he 
discussed the ways in which new studies had approached leadership in political 
life; a middle level “where regional, state and urban . . . organizational life plays 
a significant role"; and "the grassroots, where patterns of life and work arise from 
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a more restricted, local area.” After considering these three different levels, Hays 
concluded that “an over-all approach to political relationships” should focus "not 
on business and antibusiness forces, but on the systematizing and organizing 
processes inherent in industrialism." Hays said that this approach would help "to 
sort out political groups in terms of forces making for change and those resisting 
change." In the second paper, dealing with the period "From World War I 
to the Present," David Shannon, University of Wisconsin, agreed that new 
approaches such as those which would make use of the techniques learned from 
scholars in the social sciences and humanities had much to offer to the historian. 
At the same time, he contended that “the greatest weakness . . . in the writing 
of recent American political history . . . is not an insufficiency of new approach” 
but "a lack of rigor in the use of old approaches." Shannon urged that the 
historian not "neglect his traditional hard-headed skepticism about evidence, his 
traditional insistence upon precise language, and his respect for logic." Horace 
S. Merrill, in a vigorous critique, agreed and took issue with Hays at several 
points. He suggested that the new approaches proposed by Hays provided addi- 
tional evidence for old interpretations rather than for developing new ones. 

"The Populist Movement" was examined in two papers, and vigorously 
reexamined by two critics, Stanley Parsons, Rockford College, in “Nebraska 
Populism Reconsidered," studied politica! behavior at the county and precinct 
level and found that the heart of the opposition to Populism was the business 
interests of the small town. Many farmers, however, did not join the Populists; 
German and Bohemian farmers voted Democratic because of their concern over 
prohibition, and frontier farmers voted Republican. Populism drew its major 
strength from wheat-growing, Protestant, fairly prosperous counties of central 
Nebraska. The poorest, most interest-burdened counties remained Republican. 
In a paper on “The Populist Response to Industrial Society,” Norman Pollack, 
Yale University, held that Populism was a progressive social force. It accepted 
industrial society, posed solutions not seeking to turn back the clock, and was 
strongly prolabor. Its critique was humanistic as well as economic, for it sought 
to assert rational control over technology and distribution to overcome privation 
and realize human potentialities. He defended Populist fusion with Democrats 
in 1896 as a consolidation of radical principles. Theodore Saloutos and Martin 
Ridge criticized both the methods and the conclusions of the two papers. C. Vann 
Woodward, Yale University, presided at the session. 

In a session on "Liberty under the Constitution," Leonard W. Levy, Brandeis 
University, in his "Liberty and the First Amendment" pursued a thesis that 1s 
present by implication in his recent book, Legacy of Suppression. His fundamental 
argument was that a virtual constitutional revolution occurred at the time of the 
crisis of the Alien and Sedition Acts and that the modern libertarian theory of free 
speech and the First Amendment emerged from that crisis. In "The Court, the 
Corporation, and Conkling Revisited" Howard J. Graham, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, summarized the history of the “Conspiracy Theory” for the last twenty- 
five years, concluding that the conspiracy thesis now stands utterly discredited, 
yet, ironically, the consequences were rich in the production of constitutional 
theory and inquiry. Arnold Paul, University of Oregon, in his "Persons, Property, 
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and the Fourteenth Amendment,” used the statistical technique in an effort to 
examine some of the political and legal implications of the shift in the meaning of 
due process in the 1880's and 1890's. 

Another session that was concerned with the United States in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century appears to have been held: "Stratification and Mobility 
in Ámerican Society." Norton Mezvinsky, University of Michigan, and Rowland 
Berthoff, Princeton University, were listed as reading papers on “The Social 
Aristocracy of Boston and New York, 1870-1915," and "The Social Order of 
the Anthracite Region," respectively. David Potter was scheduled to offer criticism, 
and it is believed that a second commentator, E. Digby Baltzell, a sociologist, 
thought that Mezvinsky and Berthoff lacked sociological training. 

George H. Knoles, Stanford University, was chairman of a joint session with 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association cautiously labeled “Progressivism 
and Human Betterment.” In “Progressivism and the Moral Revolution” John 
Burnham, San Francisco State College, told of attempts to curtail venereal diseases 
by reforming American sex attitudes. Leaders of the social hygiene movement 
sought to break the conspiracy of silence surrounding discussions of sex and to 
replace the double standard by a single standard of sexual purity. While Burn- 
ham dealt with reform through cultural change, Mark Haller, University of 
Chicago, in “The Question of Heredity in Progressive Thought,” examined 
reform by improving the blood lines of the American people. By 1900 heredity 
seemed “a major contributor to mental defects and aberrations.” The idea soon 
spread that heredity was responsible for many social ills including poverty, crime, 
delinquency, feeblemindedness, and insanity and that people of defective heredity 
should be prevented from reproducing. Henry F. May, commenting on the “un- 
conventional, interesting, and fresh papers," observed that an escape from the 
heredity-environment paradox can be found in the fact that reformers were both 
environmentalists and hereditarians; both thought "that by organization, agita- 
tion, and action" they could reform society. 

A joint session with the American Society of Church History, under the chair- 
manship of Harold J. Grimm, Ohio State University, was devoted to “Twentieth- 
Century Giving: Theology versus Practice," the title of the paper read by John 
E. Lankford, University of Wisconsin. An analysis of giving in seven Protestant 
bodies revealed that the theological concept of giving as a test of faith remained 
unchanged while the concept of stewardship could be ignored; that giving for 
missions, the criterion for measuring Christian commitment, did not keep pace 
with nonbenevolent giving; and that therefore theology did not influence Protes- 
tant giving. F. Emerson Andrews agreed with much in the paper, but pointed 
out that stewardship had been an important element in most giving. Martin E. 
Carlson questioned the validity of ignoring the concept of stewardship and of 
measuring theological influence by giving for missions. Both critics expressed 
their gratitude for Lankford's pioneering research. 

Another joint session, with the American Jewish Historical Society, dealt 
with Jewish influences in the American labor movement. It was planned by the 
society and by the Labor Historians Group under the chairmanship of Philip 
Taft, Brown University. The first paper, by Hyman Berman, University of 
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Minnesota, was a historiographical evaluation of the American Jewish labor 
movement, in which he evaluated the abundant literature in this field. Discussion 
of it by Ezekial Lifschutz emphasized the need for unusual talents in a historian of 
this field: knowledge of the labor movement and its leaders, knowledge of 
Jewish communal life in this country and in the countries from which the 
Jews have migrated, knowledge of Jewish communal and individual aspirations, 
and a good speaking knowledge of the Yiddish language. J. S. B. Hardman, 
New York City, on the basis of personal experience, talked on "Jewish and Non- 
Jewish Influences in the Shaping of the Jewish Labor Movement in the USA." 
Discussion was led by William Haskett. 

There was also a session on “The Nineteen Twenties,” with Harvey Young, 
Emory University, presiding. In a paper on “Dissent and the Twenties,” Robert 
Wiebe, Northwestern University, argued that effective criticism of the existing 
social system "reached a maximum peak around 1912, then diminished to the 
quiet of 1924." This trend coincided with a campaign by established leaders to 
regain control over American society, since they came "to regard dissent no longer 
as an irritant but as a threat to the very foundations of their power." The victory 
of "the establishment" by 1924 was evident in the quelling of protest from such 
groups as moderately prosperous businessmen, agriculture, labor, the Democratic 
party, the clergy, and teachers. “The sense of security which came to the establish- 
ment around 1924 divided the twenties and underwrote the confidence of its 
second half." In a paper read for John D. Hicks, University of California, Berke- 
ley, by Vincent Carosso, New York University, were enumerated "Research 
Opportunities in the Twenties.” He gave examples of the many political biog- 
raphies that remain to be written and of local or special studies in political, busi- 
ness, agricultural, and intellectual history. He named prohibition and disarmament 
as specially fertile fields. J. Leonard Bates, commenting, amplified Hicks’s list 
of research possibilities and raised questions about Wiebe's definitions and pattern- 
ing. Was "the establishment" presented as too much of a "tightly knit power 
elite"? Was there really “a deliberate, ruthless, long-range campaign" of suppress- 
ing dissent? Was 1924 an adequate watershed when applied to a number of 
aspects of the decade, especially the role of progressive senators? 

The New Deal received attention in a gathering presided over by Sidney Fine, 
University of Michigan. In a paper on the New Deal and the Negro, Allen Kifer, 
Skidmore College, characterized the New Deal's racial policy as "a patchwork of 
indifference and discrimination alternating with conscientious paternalism.” He 
said that the decentralized character of many of the recovery programs proved to 
be an obstacle to the distribution of economic aid to the Negro on an equitable 
basis. Rayford W. Logan, who commented on the paper, noted President Roose- 
velt’s concern for the Negro and indicated that, although the Negro derived 
little material benefit from the New Deal, he did gain “a sense of belonging.” 
Irving Bernstein, University of California, Los Angeles, who spoke on labor and 
the New Deal, contended that because of massive unemployment and the need 
to “restructure power” in American society, the labor question was “pre-eminent” 
during the years 1931-1938. He said that the role of John L. Lewis and the 
United Mine Workers in the organization of the unorganized was crucial. Com- 
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menting on Bernstein’s paper, Joseph G. Rayback thought that the contribution 
of Lewis and the UMW had been overstressed. He called for a comprehensive 
investigation of all the New Deal’s efforts to cope with unemployment and for a 
thorough study of the labor movement of the 1930's with a view to determining 
whether organized labor should play the role of a "missionary" or a "service" 
organization. 

About one paper offered in the field of American history, curiosity cannot here 
be satisfied. Allen G. Bogue, State University of Iowa, is quite reliably reported 
to have read it, on the subject of “Making Corn Belt Farmers" in a joint session 
with the Agricultural History Society. Unfortunately, the gist of his remarks is not 
known. John H. Moore, Stanley Murray, and Neil McNall were scheduled to 


offer comment. 


As usual, there were several luncheons. 

The annual meeting and luncheon of the Conference on Slavic and East 
European History was held on December 28. The attendance—about 175—was 
the largest in the history of the group. S. Harrison Thomson, University of 
Colorado, chairman for the year, presented a paper entitled "Some Holes in Our 
Armor," in which he discussed those areas and fields of East-Central Europe 
(excluding Russia) in which much basic research still needs to be done. Father 
Francis Dvornik was elected chairman for the next year. 

On December 28 John J. Johnson, Stanford University, presided over the 
Conference on Latin American History luncheon. In a timely address John C. 
Dreier, Johns Hopkins University, appraised “The OAS and United States 
Policy." Dreier characterized the OAS as a "judicial jungle" in which juridical 
infghting among the member states has been standard. The functions of the 
multiagency regional council can only be understood in terms of the aspirations 
of the Latin American states for economic and social progress. During the 1950's 
the OAS was effective in the settlement of differences between member states. 
Since the Castro victory, however, the accelerated demands for the rapid achieve- 
ment of Latin Ámerican aspirations coupled with fear of intervention have ham- 
pered the previously smooth functioning of the OAS. Only a basic alteration in US 
policy can effectively restore its capacity for action. Dreier stated that the Alliance 
for Progress program is sufficiently attuned to the new dynamics in Latin Amer- 
ica to make possible a reinvigorated OAS. In closing, he called for a reappraisal 
of the principle of nonintervention. 

There was also a joint luncheon meeting with the Society of American 
Archivists on December 28, with Robert H. Bahmer, National Archives, as chair- 
man. W. Kaye Lamb, national archivist and national librarian of Canada, spoke 
on the subject “The Archivist and the Historian.” Lamb chided his fellow 
historians for looking disdainfully at archivists. Too many historians, he said, 
. regard the archivist as "essentially a hack, a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
` water.” This overlooks “those aspects of the archivist's job that call for intelli- 
gence, knowledge, and judgment to such a degree that the assignment can be a 
little frightening.” Lamb stressed that the archivist’s work has a permanency 
that few historians share and that the sources available to the historian in this 
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and following generations are dependent to a great degree upon the archivist. 

The Phi Alpha Theta luncheon session was also held on December 28. Donald 
E. Worcester, University of Florida, national President, presided. Fletcher Green, 
University of North Carolina, delivered a paper entitled "Johnny Reb Could 
Read." He pointed out, by reference to a multitude of comments made by Con- 
federate soldiers, that a large number of them were avid readers who hungered 
for books. Various groups provided reading matter for the troops, most of it of a 
religious nature. After a year or two of this, many of the men yearned for a 
more varied literary menu. The Confederate soldiers were discerning and deter- 
mined readers and made critical comments on everything they read. 

The modern European History Section met at its annual luncheon December 
29. The demand for tickets was such that a larger dining room had to be provided 
at the last minute. Kent Roberts Greenfield, President for 1961, acted as chairman 
of the business meeting, and Cyril E. Black, in the absence of Gordon Craig, as 
secretary. After a brief report from A. William Halperin as editor of the Journal 
of Modern History, the chairman introduced the speaker, Louis Morton, Dart- 
mouth College, who critically reviewed the evidence regarding the intervention 
of the Soviet Union in the war against Japan in 1945 and suggested lessons in 
foreign policy that might be drawn from the experience. 

Addressing a joint luncheon meeting with the American Studies Association 
on December 29, former Governor Philip F. La Follette of Wisconsin had as his 
topic "Politics Is People: High Lights of an Intensive Refresher Course in Politics 
and Economics.” With Holman Hamilton, University of Kentucky, presiding, 
Governor La Follette stressed a European trip he took in early 1933 when he 
discussed the depression and related subjects with notable leaders of various 
nations. Heinrich Brüning, Karl Radek, Sir Josiah Stamp, and Sir Robert Van- 
sittart were among the "instructors" from whom the speaker derived impressions 
respecting war, peace, and recovery prospects. There were numerous inquiries 
from the floor, and many members of the audience remained to ask questions 
after the formal program was over. 

The annual luncheon meeting of the Conference on Asian History also took 
place on December 29. John Hall, Yale University, presided as chairman; the 
guest speaker was Ivan Morris, Columbia University. The luncheon room was 
filled to capacity. Morris delivered a paper on the "Re-emergence of the Right in 
Japanese Politics.” He analyzed the sources of support, the strength and weakness 
of the rightist leadership, and the objectives of the various rightist groups. He 
stressed the small size of the Right-wing membership, approximately the same 
as that of the Communist party in Japan. But few rightist organizations, accord- 
ing to Morris, have had positive goals other than elimination by assassination of 
prominent government figures. While there was some continuity in rightist lead- 
ership from the prewar era in Japan, most of the members today are new and 
young individuals who for various reasons have become disaffected politically. 
A strong anti-Communist bias runs through all rightist organizations. Some 
leaders also talk of a return to the imperial system, calling for a new Showa 
restoration. In the main, Morris did not consider the rightist leadership to have 
a sufficiently coherent policy to pose a real threat to Japan’s internal security. 
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A luncheon under the auspices of the Association on December 30 was a high 
light of the meeting. With Samuel Flagg Bemis, its President, in the chair, the 
Honorable Dean Rusk, Secretary of State, spoke on major issues of American for- 
eign policy, directing his remarks in large part to questions raised by the President 
of the Association, Samuel Flagg Bemis, in his address given the previous evening. 
The Secretary declared that in the contest with Communism there were “solid 
reasons for confidence—not for despair—in the fiber of our people.” They have 
"the nerve and the will,” he asserted, to protect their essential interests against 
Communist threats. Conceding that the Communists have scored successes in 
recent years, Rusk contended that they also had encountered failures, and that time 
was with the West. He pointedly said that the position of the West in Berlin 
would be defended "at whatever cost." He expressed belief that "a pattern of 
constructive association" is emerging "among the whole of the northern half of 
the world from Tokyo to Bonn, and with the new nations to the south." He 
advised against taking "cheap comfort" from schisms in the Communist bloc. He 
concluded by expressing faith that "power and majesty" accompany "the nation 
of political freedom." 

On December 28, during the first evening of the meeting, the traditional 
annual dinner session of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association was held, 
with Ray A. Billington, Northwestern University, presiding. Alfred H. Kelly, 
Wayne State University, spoke on "An Inside Story of the School Segregation 
Cases." The Mediaeval Academy of America also had its customary dinner ses- 
sion the first evening of the meeting. Bertie Wilkinson, University of Toronto, 
served as chairman. Lynn White, jr., University of California, Los Angeles, read 
a paper on Indian influences upon Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
He suggested that there was interesting evidence of these influences, though it was 
difficult to assess. It came by way of Gypsies on the one hand and heretics on 
the other. Both these agencies, especially the latter, may have been the medium 
by which, in particular, Indian religions had some influence on the West. Exam- 
ples were the Franciscan dress with its symbolic cord, the attitude of prayer, 
mendicancy, and St. Francis’ unprecedented attitude toward the birds and beasts. 
White discussed the significance of this evidence with scholarly restraint. 


At the annual dinner of the Association on December 29, Samuel Flagg Bemis 
gave his presidential address (see AHR, LXVII [Jan. 1962], 291-305). Speaking 
on "American Foreign Policy and the Blessings of Liberty," he not only summed 
up a lifetime of research and reflection, but also asked questions about the present 
and the future direction of American foreign policy, Senator Gale McGee of 
Wyoming introduced President Bemis. Before the presidential address the Execu- 
tive Secretary announced the three prize awards for the year. Charles F. Delzell 
won the George Louis Beer Prize for his book Mussolint’s Enemies: The Italian 
Anti-Fascist Resistance; Calvin Davis, the Beveridge Award for his manuscript, 
"Ihe United States and the First Hague Peace Conference"; and Mark H. 
Curtis, the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize for his Oxford and Cambridge in 
Transition. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AND MANAGING EDITOR FOR 1961 


Only historians over sixty remember the world when it was not in crisis. The 
adult lives of most historians have been spent during war and revolution. Our 
world is in constant crisis as “leftists” or “rightists” overthrow governments to 
establish dictatorships, as big wars are succeeded by little wars or cold wars, as 
nuclear war threatens to end all civilizations, peoples, and governments. We do 
not know one moment or another whether we, our civilizations, our ideals, our 
studies, will continue longer than a moment of fission or fusion, Yet we must 
go on, go on as if millennia lie ahead of us as they lie behind, for there is no other 
way to live. And as historians we will go on recording and re-evaluating man's 
past, his story, as long as there is a story to be told. 

Hostile critics sometimes tell us that the study of history is of little value 
because the break between the past and present is complete, because continuity 
no longer exists. This is nonsense. “We cannot help living in history. We can 
only fail to be aware of it." The discovery of nuclear energy, as well as other 
discoveries, makes the world of the Russian and German Revolutions different 
from the world of the American and French Revolutions. But the difference, 
startling as it is, does not wipe out the deeper continuity; it does not mean that 
present men are suddenly cut off from past men. We think and act with that 
knowledge, those forms of thought, those philosophical insights our forefathers, 
and theirs before them, created, found, or evolved. This inay be unfortunate. It is, 
nonetheless, true. History has in large part made us what we are. What we will 
be, if we will be, will be determined in large part by the historical intelligence 
we possess. Because national and international crises are continuous and mounting, 
the need for historical comprehension of the forces that shape our lives is all the 
greater. 

We who are now alive did not make the present world. History, the ideas 
and activities of all previous men, did. Through the study of their ideas and 
activities we can try to understand how the present world became what it is. 
Out of this study we may hope to obtain, as Meinecke said we could, some “con- 
tent and wisdom” for the use of our fellows. This hope may be vain, its fulfillment 
beyond our abilities, Success, if any is to be won, can come only if we unre- 
lentingly work, only if we are informed, reflective, and imaginative, and only if 
we continue to have and are able to enlarge the "Blessings of Liberty." Measured 
in terms of the goals "content and wisdom," we may, probably will, fall far 
short. But with the historical culture we possess, we have no choice but to make 
the effort. 

As scholars who seek to know the past not only out of curiosity but also to 
illuminate the present, we have our peculiar tasks. These we perform, in crisis 
or in moments of calm, as teachers, researchers, and citizens. Our Association 
and our Review contribute in modest ways to teaching, research, and citizenship. 

The Association has over ten thousand members (1953, six thousand). We 
are beginning to learn more than we did about these members. My statistics come 
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chiefly from the just published, fine volume, The Education of Historians in the 
United States, which our Committee on Graduate Education (Professor Dexter 
Perkins, chairman) conceived and Professor John Snell basically prepared. If 
recent graduate students are representative of the profession, and I think they are, 
historians in the United States come from all segments of the population. For 
. the most part they come from middle-income groups and from less privileged 
families as well, not from families that in education, occupation, or income "rank 
in the highest prestige levels." They are Protestant (63 per cent), Catholic (20 
per cent), and Jewish (13 per cent). Ninety per cent of them are male. Most of 
them teach in colleges and universities, and 65 per cent of these have the Ph.D. 
degree. If anyone of them, by chance, fits the average, he took seven years (after 
the B.A.) to obtain this degree and was thirty-one years old when the hood was 
dropped on his shoulders. 

Our chief activity is teaching, teaching each year hundreds of thousands of 
eager and not-so-eager students. More than three-quarters of the Association's 
members are teachers; in the colleges and universities of the United States there 
are about 8,500 teachers of history. Over 13,700 of the graduates (Bachelor's) of 
1959 majored in history; in the same year 1,640 students obtained a Master's 
degree in the field, and at least 324 won the doctorate. For our courses there is 
great and increasing demand. While no one can accurately predict, it may be that 
enrollments in our undergraduate classes will double by 1970. This means that 
many more teachers of history will be needed. The conservative estimate of our own 
graduate study indicates that, if we are to maintain present standards, the nation's 
graduate history departments will have to produce about 470 Ph.D.’s a year by 
the end of the decade, an increase of about 50 per cent over 1960. 

To help institutions find teachers and historians find positions, the Associa- 
tion maintains a Job Register, which might more accurately be called a Professional 
Register. Over 400 historians were constantly registered during the past year, and 
from December 27 of last year the Register was informed of over 160 openings. 
Because demand is rising faster than supply, the likelihood is that in the future 
the Register will be of more value to institutions seeking teachers than it will 
be to historians seeking positions. 

Nearly all the students we teach are high school graduates. We complain often 
and vigorously that these students are ill prepared when they come to us. We are 
trying through our Service Center Committee (Professor Joseph Strayer, chair- 
man) to help the perhaps 30,000 history teachers in the high schools. The Service 
Center pamphlets, which summarize late research and suggest readings in special 
subjects, now number 42 and will total 47 by next summer. Over 450,000 of these 
pamphlets have been distributed. During the five years of its existence the Center 
has also provided guidance through conferences and consultants; in 1961 the Cen- 
ter sponsored 20 meetings at which professional historians discussed history with 
hundreds of high school teachers. Unfortunately, just as these meetings are becom- 
ing effective and well known, they will have to be discontinued because of lack 
of funds. The grant from the Ford Foundation Fund for the Advancement of 
Education expires in July 1962. We shall, however, out of funds accumulated 
from sales, be able to continue publication of the pamphlets on a limited scale for 
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two additional years beyond July 1962. These will be edited by Walter Rundell, 
Jr., who became Assistant Executive Secretary last fall, replacing George Carson 
as director of the Service Center. 

Our surveys and samplings reveal that our college and university teachers 
have had too little training in teaching and that, on the contrary, many of the 
high school teachers have had far too little training in history, especially in the 
history of the world beyond America. To the graduate schools that train profes- 
sional historians, we can only recommend, as we have in The Education of Hıs- 
torians, that they pay more attention to the processes of teaching. Our graduate 
students need few professional education courses. They do need the systematic 
supervision and counsel of master teachers during their graduate work and during 
their first years of full-time teaching. Our high school teachers desperately need 
not more courses in education but more training in the solid content of history, 
especially world history. In Kansas in 1958 only 151 of 315 teachers assigned to 
teach world history had any modern European history in college and only 27 
any Ásian history. Our Committee on the Service Center is now planning a 
major study of the world history course in the high schools. I£ funds for this 
much-needed study are forthcoming, we may be able to improve the now quite 
inadequate offerings. 

Some of us tend to see teaching and research as quite separate activities, to 
praise or deprecate the former or the latter. To differentiate between them sharply 
is a mistake. The best college or university teacher is a scholar who has done and 
is doing research, and the best researcher usually hopes and is able to communicate 
his findings to others. We hear of good teachers who do not or cannot publish 
and of able researchers who cannot or will not teach. But no great teacher of 
history can do without the exact knowledge that comes from research, and no 
socially responsible researcher fails to teach. 

Through the years since 1884 the Association has given much attention to 
teaching. Its major emphasis, however, has been on research, especially in provid- 
ing facilities for it and in fostering publication of its results, in the Review, in 
monographs, and in bibliographies. 

The year brought several publications and progress on others. Two Beveridge 
Award books, Clarence C. Clendenen, The United States and Pancho Villa, and 
Nathan Miller, The Enterprise of a Free People: Aspects of Economic Develop- 
ment in New York State during the Canal Period, 1792-1838, appeared or will 
appear soon. The long-awaited Guide to Historical Literature came out as the year 
began; it is now in its third printing. A Guide to Photocopied Materials has 
just appeared. A twenty-year (1935-1955) “Index to the Review,” prepared with 
laborious effort, is in page proof. A number of 'Guides to German Records Micro- 
filmed at Alexandria, Va., were published; the eventual thirty-nine of tbese will 
lead scholars to over ten million pages of primary source materials which our 
Committee on War Documents with its expert staff finished screening and photo- 
graphing in August. 

The Writings on American History, 1954 (Volume II of our Annual Report 
for 1956), came out in November. Compiled by the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission, whose fine executive director, Philip Hamer, has recently 
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retired, the annual volumes of the Writings are indispensable for research in 
American history. We have also made arrangements for a volume to cover the 
years 1904-1905, a “gap” in the Writings which were first compiled in 1902, and 
we still have plans to fill the larger "gap" of the wartime years, 1941-1947. With 
funds from the Ford Foundation and guidance from Stanley Pargellis and British 
colleagues, we support several major bibliographies in British history, and two 
additional volumes, the medieval and the Stuart, are almost ready. The new 
(1961) triennial List of Doctoral Dissertations reached my desk as I was writing 
this report. The editor, William Fox, found eighteen hundred dissertations in 
progress or completed since 1958. The eight Service Center pamphlets issued 
during the year provide high school teachers and graduate students with sugges- 
tive bibliographies of recent publications. 

We have assisted the Library of Congress in the compilation of the National 
Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections. We participated rather fully in the 
study of microfilming scholarly materials which Lester Born, under the auspices 
of the Council on Library Resources and the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, recently completed. We have been in constant touch with the officials of 
the National Archives on many questions involving the historian’s use of that 
institution’s collections. With our Littleton-Griswold Committee (Judge Edward 
Dumbauld, chairman), we have several volumes of colonial legal records under 
way; we hope that one or two of these will appear next year. 

The Review continues to be our most important publication. Last year (Vol- 
ume LXVI [Oct. 1960-July 1961]) the Review published 14 articles and 8 
“Notes and Suggestions” (13 and 9 respectively the previous year), while it had 
submitted to it 153 (211 the year before) essays. The number of book reviews, 
251 long and 441 short (223 and 334 in the earlier volume), continued to increase. 
In passing, one may note that for these books we use from 400 to 450 different 
reviewers each year. A major problem of the Review is that of space, space for 
more articles and reviews. But another problem, common apparently to historical 


journals these days, is to find a sufficient number of articles of that high profes- 


sional standard the Review upholds. 

A few years ago scholarly publication was difficult. Professional historical 
works still do not sell well; many books do not sell more than 1,500 copies, and 
small printings are unprofitable. But in recent years, except for certain specialized 
types of books, publication has been easier. Some university presses are now ask- 
ing for books—a novel and wonderful development. With articles, the situation 
is not different. But several editors of established journals have recently told me 
that they were receiving fewer and fewer essays of quality. The several new jour- 
nals established these past years may find it difficult, after the first enthusiasm, to 
fill their pages with the kind of fine articles they hope to obtain. 

One result of the new opportunities for publication is the slackening of com- 
petition for the Association’s prize awards which bring publication. Only three 
manuscripts were submitted for the Moses Coit Tyler Prize in American Intel- 
lectual History, graciously offered to us by the Cornell University Press. Our 
Committee (Professor Frederick Rudolph, chairman) judged that none were 
worthy of the distinction of the prize; it will therefore be discontinued. For the 
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Beveridge Award (Professor Glyndon Van Deusen, chairman) only four authors 
sent manuscripts. Although one of these was given the award, the number of 
submissions was so small that we may have to change the terms of the com- 
petition. It is to be noted that our committees (this year the George Louis Beer 
Prize, Leften Stavrianos, chairman, and the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize, 
Helen Taft Manning, chairman) which make awards for published books have 
difhculty choosing from among the many excellent ones submitted. 

Perhaps we historians stress publication, though not research, too much. 
Perhaps we overemphasize publication as a way of winning status and of obtain- 
ing promotions and increases in salary. Perhaps we try to publish too quickly. 
We, after all, can only justify publication when the publication results from the 
discovery of new information and from reflective reinterpretation. But research 
is basic in our discipline, and we still do not bave the opportunities we should. 
Funds for historical research, compared to those available in the sciences and 
mathematics, are shockingly small, though we do now obtain valuable assistance. 
In grants from the American Council of Learned Societies, the Social Science 
Research Council, and the American Philosophical Society, for example, historians 
fare much better than they did twenty or thirty years ago. According to one of 
our delegates, David M. Potter, in 1961 the SSRC awarded 14 (out of a total of 
46) faculty research fellowships to historians, 16 (of 37) grants-in-aid, and 11 (of 
51) rescarch training fellowships. Nevertheless, i£ we are to make our full contri- 
bution, we do not fare as well as we ought in awards and grants for research. 
Perhaps if we could define the aims and limits of our work more fully and pre- 
cisely, we would do better. With that purpose as one objective, we have a Com- 
mittee on Research (Professor Roderic Davison, chairman) at work. It is consid- 
ering various aspects of the "intellectual action" of historians and may prepare, if 
funds are available, major analyses of research trends and make proposals for 
further investigation. But in the competition for funds we will have to make a 
strong case, for in these days of cold war crises, the physical sciences dominate. 

If our world disintegrates in fission or fusion, there will be no need for the 
sciences, or for that matter, teaching and research in history. If, while it exists, 
our society becomes authoritarian and totalitarian, there may be demand for 
research on psychological conditioning but little need or desire for the historical 
scholarship which through the study of experience sets minds free. For these press- 
ing reasons we must, as historians and as men, concern ourselves more than we 
have with our communities. 

We do rather well in teaching and in research. We do less well as citizens 
of our nation and especially of our world. That the world has become one is a 
truism to all but the most blind. All parts of the globe are hours, if not minutes, 
away from each other. Yet we historians know little of Asian civilizations and 
still less of African. When the editor of the Review casts around for historians of 
the "Dark Continent" above South Africa, he can find but four or five in the 
United States. 

The nation supports activities in our national history, not as well as it could, 
but certainly with vigor. The Association does and will foster the study of our 
national heritage. We do this in many ways, not only through publication. One 
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of our great men, J. Franklin Jameson, and one of our ablest and most devoted 
members, Waldo Leland, were founders of the National Archives. We continue 
through our Committee on the Historian and the Federal Government (Professor 
Charles Barker, chairman) to work closely with the National Archives, the 
National Historical Publications Commission, the Library of Congress, the State 
Department, and other federal agencies that do historical work. The President 
of the United States, a historian, is now a member of the Association, and the 
Secretary of State is speaking at our meeting. 

For many years, with Waldo Leland, Donald McKay, and now Arthur 
Whitaker as leaders, our international historical activities committees, whatever 
their changing titles, have vigorously led us in participation in international 
historical meetings and in scholarly international cooperation. We belong to the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences in which Arthur P. Whitaker 
represents us in the Assembly and Boyd C. Shafer is a member of the Bureau. 
As a member of the Bureau, the latter attended its meeting in Istanbul in August 
to assist in the planning for the 1965 Congress in Vienna. Over the years we have 
given foreign scholars honorary membership; this year our Committee (Professor 
Lynn Case, chairman) has suggested several of the world's finest historians for 
this membership. During the last five years we have, with our South Asian Com- 
mittee (Professor Holden Furber, chairman), attempted to strengthen South Asian 
studies by bringing 11 scholars in the field to the United States to teach at graduate 
institutions. With the aid of the Asia Foundation we are sending the Review to 
about 140 historians of "free" Asia. With our President, Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
taking the initiative, we have recently held conversations with Canadian colleagues 
in the hope of deepening our scholarly relationships. We plan also, in fullest 
collaboration with British historians, to do a study of national prejudices in the 
textbooks of Britain and the United States. In our Review we attempt to review all : 
the important foreign historical books we can obtain, and we exchange our Review 
for fifty historical journals published abroad. 

We could do more, much more than we are now doing in international 
activity. We could, for example, give more attention to the world's vast history, 
without lessening our study of that part of it which is the history of the United 
States. As scholars seeking historical truth, we could all speak up more vigorously 
in support of scholarship at international meetings, or wherever scholars gather. 
In the long run it is not the gladiator in the public forums of world history who 
counts but the full scholarship of the historians represented. 

Above all we must realize more fully than we have that we are responsible 
citizens of our national and international communities and have a responsibility 
and a duty to seek historical knowledge and to communicate our findings to our 
fellows at home and abroad. We must also understand that historical scholars 
elsewhere have a similar responsibility and duty and that we can learn from them 
as we may, perhaps with vanity, hope that they may learn from us. 

To promote the study of history in the United States as our Charter entitles 
us, as indeed our Charter orders us, we must, it is now clear, promote the study 
of history everywhere. Because learning and liberty are inseparable, we must ask 
for freedom of historical teaching and research everywhere, in Washington, D. C., 
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in Texas, in Southern California, in Europe, in Asia, and in Latin America, Be- 
cause liberty and learning are inseparable, we must stand against any reactionary 
or radical forces that threaten freedom, and we must try to surmount all racial and 
ideological barriers that cut us off from knowledge. Historical knowledge is not 
black, yellow, red, or white; it is not capitalist or Communist. It is knowledge of 
the past that arises from unfettered, and only unfettered, search for insight and 
understanding. 

Historians now alive, young or old, may never know a world not in crisis. 
If the wars and revolutions, the crises of our time consume us, let us disintegrate as 
scholars whose weak limbs trembled as did Hecuba’s, but took us forward in 
pursuit of knowledge. If the crises do not consume us, let it be said that our weak 
limbs carried us forward to a "new long day," not of Hecuba's slavery, but of con- 
quests of the mind. 
Bov» C. Suarza, Executive Secretary and Managing Editor 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 

OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DECEMBER 27, 1961, 10:00 A.M. 


Present at the meeting were: Samuel Flagg Bemis, President; Carl Briden- 
baugh, Vice-President; Elmer Louis Kayser, Treasurer; Boyd C. Shafer, Executive 
Secretary; Councilors Mildred Campbell, John Caughey, Clement Eaton, John 
Hope Franklin, W. Stull Holt, Frederic C. Lane, Gaines Post, Gordon Wright; 
and former Presidents Bernadotte E. Schmitt and Samuel E. Morison. 

The minutes of the 1960 meeting of the Council were approved as they had 
been published in the April 1961 Review (pages 894-900). 

The report of the Executive Secretary and Managing Editor of the Review had 
been sent to the Council and was therefore not read. The Executive Secretary 
asked, however, that minor revisions be noted to reflect changes in the nature of 
the Association's activities since the report was written in late November. The 
Association, on December 15, 1961, he stated, had about 10,500 constitutional 
members and about 9,500 paid members, the difference being largely in the num- 
ber of members who had not yet paid dues for 1961-1962. He called attention 
also to the fact that about 15 per cent of the Association's members are students 
and that as the cost of the Review alone is approximately eight dollars per year, 
the Association makes a sizable contribution to each student member. A proposal 
to limit the length of student membership was not approved. 

The Treasurer of the Association, Elmer Louis Kayser, presented a brief 
analysis of his report for 1960-1961 which had been sent to members of the 
Council earlier. He suggested that the present favorable position of the Association 
arose from the unprecedented increase in membership and the number of mem- 
bers who had prepaid their membership at the increased rate. He noted also that 
the increased printing costs of the Review were not reflected in his report and 
that during the year the Association had made larger expenditures from founda- 
tion grants than it had received in such grants. 
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The Council briefly discussed housing needs for the office of the Association 
and was informed of the action of the Executive Committee in acquiring property 
and of the appeal to the Zoning Adjustment Board of the District of Columbia. 

The proposed budgets for 1961-1962 and for 1962-1963 were approved by 
the Council with the addition of two minor amendments. The budgets included 
increases in staff salaries, increased appropriations for the costs of printing the 
Review, and a continuation of an annuity for the former assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer who retired in 1956. 

The President of the Association was requested to appoint a committee of 
three to formulate and present at the next meeting of the Council a statement of 
the policy of the Association concerning the retirement age of staff members. 
The President appointed to this Committee, Professors Post, Lane, and Caughey, 
with the last serving as chairman. 

The Council unanimously re-elected the Executive Secretary and Managing 
Editor of the Review for the constitutional term of three years. 

For action at the Business Meeting the Council nominated Mr. Percy Ebbott 
for re-election to the Board of Trustees. 

Charles Mullett of the University of Missouri was confirmed as the new ap- 
pointee to the Board of Editors to replace Professor Mildred Campbell whose 
term expires this year. 

For the Committee on Committees, the Executive Secretary submitted nomina- 
tions to the Council for additions and changes on the various Association com- 
mittees. The committees for 1962 as approved by the Council are listed below: 
Committee on Ancient History (ad hoc).**-—Chester Starr, University of Illinois, 

chairman; Paul Alexander, University of Michigan; T. R. S. Broughton, Bryn 

Mawr College. : 

Committee on Committees—]oe Frantz, University of Texas; Louis Morton, 
Dartmouth College; Caroline Robbins, Bryn Mawr College;* Carl Schorske, 
University of California (Berkeley); Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical 
Association (ex officio). 

Committee on the Harmsworth Professorship.— Arthur Link, Princeton Uni- 
versity, chairman; David Donald, Princeton University; Kenneth Stampp, 
University of California (Berkeley).* 

Committee on the Historian and the Federal 'Government.—Charles Barker, 
Johns Hopkins University, chairman; Samuel Flagg Bemis, Yale University; 
Arthur Bestor, University of Illinois;* Wood Gray, George Washington 
University; Thomas LeDuc, Oberlin College; Richard W. Leopold, North- 
western University; Maurice Matloff, Washington, D. C.; Jeannette Nichols, 
University of Pennsylvania; Arthur Schlesinger, Jr, Washington, D. C.;* 
Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on Honorary Members.—]John Wolf, University of Minnesota, chair- 
man; John K. Fairbank, Harvard University; Charles Griffin, Vassar College; 
Oscar Handlin, Harvard University; Charles Morley; Ohio State University; 


* New member this year. 
** New committee this ycar. 
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George Mosse, University of Wisconsin;* Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical 
Association (ex officio). 

Committee on International Historical Activities —Arthur Whitaker, University 
of Pennsylvania, chairman; Waldo Leland, Washington, D. C.; John Curtiss, 
Duke University; Martin McGuire, Catholic University of America; John Rath, 
University of Texas;* Caroline Robbins, Bryn Mawr College; Eugen Weber, 
University of California (Los Angeles); * Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical 
Association (ex officio). 

Committee on the Litileton-Griswold Fund.—Edward Dumbauld, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, chairman; John J. Biggs, Jr., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Julius 
Goebel, Columbia University; William B. Hamilton, Duke University; 
George L. Haskins, University of Pennsylvania; Mark DeWolfe Howe, Har- 
vard University; Alfred Kelly, Wayne State University; Leonard W. Labaree, 
Yale University; David J. Mays, Richmond, Virginia; Joseph H. Smith, New 
York City; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on Maritime History (ad hoc).**— Frederic C. Lane, Johns Hopkins 
University, chairman; Waldo Leland, Washington, D. C.; Vernon Tate, 
United States Naval Academy; Walter M. Whitehill, Boston Athenzum. 

Committee on the Professional Register.—Dean Albertson, Brooklyn College;* 
Harold Davis, American University; Elmer Louis Kayser, George Washington 
University; Rayford Logan, Howard University;* Walter Rundell, Jr., Ameri- 
can Historical Association;* Boyd C. Shafer, American Hisl Association 
(ex officio). 

Committee on Research Needs.—Roderic Davison, George Washington University, 
chairman; Bernard Bailyn, Harvard University; Robert Byrnes, Indiana Uni- 
versity; David Donald, Princeton University; Hunter Dupree, University of 
California (Berkeley); Dewey Grantham, Vanderbilt University; Hans Gatzke, 
Johns Hopkins University; Charles Gibson, State University of Iowa; Earl 
Pritchard, University of Chicago; Chester Starr, University of Illinois; Speros 
Vryonis, Ir, University of California (Los Angeles); Boyd C. Shafer, Ameri- 
can Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on South Asian History —Holden Furber, University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman; Robert I. Crane, Duke University; Earl Pritchard, University of 
Chicago; David Owen, Harvard University; Burton Stein, University of 
Minnesota; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on Teaching (Service Center for Teachers of History) —Joseph R. 
Strayer, Princeton University, chairman; Natt B. Burbank, Boulder, Colorado; 
William Cartwright, New York City; Margareta Faissler, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Gilbert Fite, University of Oklahoma; Stanley Idzerda, Michigan State 
University; Agnes Meyer, Washington, D. C.; Hazel Wolf, Peoria, Illinois; 
Walker Wyman, Wisconsin State College (River Falls); Boyd C. Shafer, 
American Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prise—-Richard Brace, Northwestern 


* New member this year. 
** New committee this year. 
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University, chairman; Theodore Hamerow, University of Wisconsin; William 
O. Shanahan, University of Oregon. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize.—Henry Cord Meyer, Pomona Col- 
lege, chairman; Victor Mamatey, Florida State University;* John Snell, Tulane 
University. 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Award. Charles Gibson, State University 
of Iowa, chairman; Hugh Aitken, University of California (Riverside);* 
John Higham, University of Michigan;* David Shannon, University of Wis- 
consin;* James Smith, College of William and Mary.* 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize.—Edmund Morgan, Yale University, 
chairman; Don Fehrenbacher, Stanford University; Thomas Cochran, Uni- 

` versity of Pennsylvania. 

Committee on the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize.—Robert J. Walcott, College 
of Wooster, chairman; Jack Hexter, Washington University (St. Louis);* 
Wallace MacCaffrey, Haverford College;* R. K. Webb, Columbia University;* 
David Willson, University of Minnesota. 

Committee on the Watumull Prize.—Robert I. Crane, Duke University, chairman; 
Holden Furber, University of Pennsylvania; Stephan Hay, University of 
Chicago. 


Three committees appointed jointly by other historical associations and the 

American Historical Association are: 

Canadian-United States Committee for Cooperation.**—W. K. Ferguson, Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario; T. M. Hunter, Ottawa, Canada; C. P. Stacey, 
University of Toronto; Samuel Flagg Bemis, Yale University; Robin Winks, 
Yale University; John Galbraith, University of California (Los Angeles). 

The Historical Association (Britain) and American Historical Association Com- 
-mittee on National Bias in Textbooks.** —E. H. Dance, G. R. Potter, Reginald 

`F. Treharne (British members), and Ray Billington, Richard McCormick, 
. Caroline Robbins (American members). 

Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the American Historical Association 
Committee on Censorship in Textbooks.**—Vernon Carstensen, University 
of Wisconsin, chairman; W. D. Aeschbacher, Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association; John Caughey, University of California (Los Angeles); John E. 
Dickey, Chicago, Illinois; John Hope Franklin, Brooklyn College; Joe Frantz, 
University of Texas; Erling M. Hunt, Columbia University; R. W. Patrick, 

. University of Florida; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Ássociation. 


The following delegates or representatives of the Association were elected or 
their terms reconfirmed: Assembly, International Committee of Historical Sciences, 
Professor Arthur Whitaker (for the term 1960-1965); Social Science Research 
Council, Professor Thomas Cochran (for a three-year term); National Historical 
Publications Commission, Boyd C. Shafer (for a four-year term); Social Education, 
Walter Rundell, Jr., to replace George Carson, who had asked to be relieved. 


* New member this year. 
** New committee this year. 
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Plans for future meetings of the Association were discussed at length. Pro- 
fessor Bernard A. Weisberger of the University of Chicago was named the Pro- 
gram Chairman and Professor Martin J. Lowery of DePaul University, the Local 
Arrangements Chairman for the 1962 meeting to be held in Chicago, December 
28-30, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. There was discussion of the possibility of 
changing the dates of meeting to sometime late in the summer, but the Council 
decided to follow the custom of having the meeting December 28-30. 

The 1963 meeting will be held in Philadelphia at the Sheraton Hotel, that of 
1964 in Washington, D. C., and that of 1965 in San Francisco. 

The Council adopted a motion to consider seriously the possibility of meeting 
in places other than the present usual cities of meeting, Washington, Chicago, 
and New York. The Council also expressed its hope that the Association might 
meet at some later date (as in 1966) in Toronto as part of a program of closer co- 
operation between historians of the United States and Canada. 

The Council further discussed whether the Association should continue its 
annual dinner; the question was referred to the Program Committee for 1962 and 
for final action to the Executive Committee of the Council. 

Professor Bemis gave a brief account of his efforts to provide for closer collab- 
oration between the Canadian Historical Association and the American Historical 
Association. He referred to preliminary discussions between members of the two 
associations and to a proposal prepared by the Canadian Historical Association for 
a joint committee to explore various possibilities. The Council elected three mem- 
bers to a joint committee: Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis, Professor John Gal- 
braith, and Professor Robin Winks. The Canadian members of the Committee, 
already appointed by the Canadian Historical Association, are Professor W. K. 
Ferguson, Lieutenant Colonel T. M. Hunter, and Professor C. P. Stacey. The 
Council expressed its wish that the next Program Chairman consider a joint 
session of the Canadian and Ámerican associations in consultation with the joint 
committee. 

Professor Joseph Strayer, chairman of the Service Center Committee, appeared 
before the Council to explain the needs of the Service Center and its proposal for 
a major study of the "world history" courses in the high schools of the nation. 
He stated that it is "tremendously important" to Eeep the Service Center in 
operation even if only on a limited basis. He pointed out that the Service Center 
pamphlets are in part self-supporting and their publication on a limited basis 
could be sustained for another two years, with the Association accepting partial 
responsibility for administrative costs. The sums available for conferences (which 
have been very popular with teachers and are still in great demand), however; 
will be exhausted this year, and he expressed the hope of the committee for a small 
allocation for this purpose from the Association. The Council allotted two thou- 
sand dollars from Association funds for the continuation of the conferences during 
1962-1963. The Council further approved the proposal of the committee for a 
major study of world history courses being taught in secondary schools and 
authorized the Executive Secretary to prepare a request to a foundation. The 
Council expressed its appreciation to Professor Strayer and his committee for the 
many hours of skillful and devoted work given to the Service Center. 
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The Executive Secretary outlined a study being inaugurated jointly by the 
American Historical Association and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
He stated that a committee for the study of censorship in school and college text- 
books has now been appointed and that funds have been provided by the Lilly 
Endowment, Inc, of Indianapolis. The Council noted with satisfaction that 
progress has been made. 

The Executive Secretary briefly commented on the study of British and 
American textbooks which is being planned by the Historical Association (Eng- 
land) and the American Historical Association. The Council again noted with 
pleasure the progress being made and expressed its hope for a successful 
conclusion. 

After an outline of the needs in the field of ancient history presented by the 
Executive Secretary, the Council established a specific ad hoc committee, consist- 
ing of Professors Chester Starr, T. R. S. Broughton, and Paul Alexander, for a 
study. This committee will report its findings to the Council. 

The Council approved, in principle, a preliminary report of the Committee on 
Research Needs. 'The Executive Secretary was authorized by the Council to pre- 
pare a budget for presentation to a foundation. 

The Macmillan Book Company's proposal for an “Encyclopedia of American 
History" was debated, but the Council, believing that plans could not be made 
concrete at this time, voted to table the proposal. 

The Council authorized the Executive Secretary to submit a request to the 
Rockefeller Foundation for the Association's South Asian Committee for a three- 
year renewal of the grant under which the Association sponsors the teaching of 
South Asian history in various universities in the United States. 

Professor Franklin presented problems encountered by the Committee on 
Television. The committee, he indicated, might have two possible functions: 
possible association of the committee with the Service Center to provide informa- 
tion about TV courses through the Center and development of a code that would 
affect the television industry in relationship with the teaching profession in gen- 
eral and that would prevent exploitation of the teachers by the industry. Having 
carefully looked into both questions, the committee recommended that the Associa- 
tion should not become further involved and therefore asked the Council that 
it be discharged. After discussion, the Council agreed to discharge the committee 
with expression of gratitude for its services. 

Professor Max Savelle of the University of Washington, representing the 
Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association, read significant 
parts of the report of the Branch for 1961. He noted that at the Branch's annual 
meeting this past summer 350 historians had registered and 75 students and towns- 
people had attended. He announced that the next meeting of the Branch will 
be held at Loyola University in Los Angeles, August 28-30. He expressed for 
the Branch his pleasure with the Council's decision to meet in San Francisco in 
1965. The Council accepted the report. 

The Council accepted the proposals of the Committee on Committees for 
membership on all committees with the exception of the Committee on Docu- 
mentary Reproduction and of the Committee on Committees. It was moved that 
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the Committee on Documentary Reproduction be discharged with expression of 
gratitude for long service. The Council will consider the appointment of a new 
committee responsible for needs in all kinds of scholarly historical research 
materials. 

The Council found a suggestion of the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Historical Activities to collect information on all international historical 
meetings worthy of acceptance, and the Executive Secretary stated that the Asso- 
ciation officers will do so in so far as possible. The Council also recommended to 
the committee that plans be made to have scholars from the United States pre- 
pared to participate more fully in the Vienna Congress in 1965 than they had 
in previous congresses in Rome and Stockholm. 

The Council stated its hope that the Committee on the Historian and the 
Federal Government continue to ask the State Department for continuation of 
the publication of the Hunter-Miller Treaty series. The Executive Secretary was 
asked to continue negotiations with the various agencies to urge both continus- 
tion of the treaty series and the more rapid publication of the Foreign Relations 
series. 

The Council voted to increase the Beveridge Award to fifteen hundred dollars, 
with the provision that the Association publish only one book each year in the 
series. 

The Council approved the proposal of the Committee on the Job Register to 
change the name of the activity which it supervises to the Professional Register. 

The Council elected the following to honorary membership in the Association: 
Mario Toscano (Italy), Sei Wada (Japan), and Édouard Perroy (France). 

The discontinuation of the Moses Coit Tyler Prize offered by the Cornell 
University Press was noted; too few manuscripts had been presented for the prize. 

The Council requested that the bequest of the late Frank Maloy Anderson 
be recorded at the Business Meeting, and it recommended that the Finance Com- 
mittee be authorized to care for its management. 

The Council voted to decline the offer of Mr. Jossey-Bass of Prentice-Hall to 
contract for various publications of the Association, including selections of the 
papers at the Annual Meeting. 

Action concerning a newsletter for the Association was postponed pending 
solution of the space problem at AHA headquarters. The Executive Secretary was 
asked to prepare specific recommendations for consideration in 1962. 

The Council endorsed the statement of the American Association of University 
Professors of 1940 on academic freedom. 

For the 1962 Executive Committee, the following members were elected: 
Frederic C. Lane, chairman; Samuel Flagg Bemis, Carl Bridenbaugh, Elmer Louis 
Kayser, Bernadotte E. Schmitt, and Boyd C. Shafer. The new Finance Committee 
will consist of Professor Lane, Dean Kayser, and Dr. Shafer. 

On a proposal of the Archivist of the United States, Wayne Grover, the 
Council appointed a committee to consider the Territorial Papers of the United 
States and their continued editing and publication. 

The Council gave serious attention to a proposal of Eric H. Boehm, the 
editor of Historical Abstracts, for financial assistance from the Association. Believ- 
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ing that Historical Abstracts was of world-wide interest, the Council "M that 
this publication might best receive assistance from a world organization and 
took no action. ! 

Professors Gordon Wright and John Caughey, the new members of the Coun- 
cil, were appointed to be the Committee on Resolutions, and Professor Wright 
was asked to prepare resolutions for presentation at the Business Meeting. — . 

A proposal to have the Association reproduce and distribute papers delivered 
at the Annual Meeting was considered by the Council, but it voted to table this 
proposal. 

Professor Lane presented a short account of the work being done by the 
Commission on Maritime History. The Council asked Professor Lane to assemble 
a small informal committee of not more than four to collaborate with the 
commission. 

The Council approved the proposal presented by Professor Post that the AHA 
strongly urge groups awarding fellowships and grants, such as the Social Science 
Research Council, Ámerican Council of Learned Societies, Guggenheim, and 
Fulbright, to move up the date of applications and the date of announcements of 
awards so that history departments might have time to find adequate replacements 
for staff members going on leave. 

The Council stated its hope that the National Science Foundation will support 
research in the traditional fields of history as well as in the "history and philos- 
ophy of science." 

'The Council expressed its sincere appreciation and thanks to Professors Camp- 
bell and Holt for having served the Association and the profession so well as 
members of the Council. 

The Council gave the Executive Secretary a rising vote of thanks as it 
expressed its good wishes for the next term. 

The meeting adjourned at 6:00 p.m. 

Boyn C. Suazza, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
THE SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DECEMBER 29, 1961, 4:30 P.M. 


President Samuel Flagg Bemis called the meeting to order with about 130 
members present (about 100 additional members came later). The minutes of the 
last meeting (printed and circulated in the April 1961 Review, pages 901-902) 
were accepted. 

The Executive Secretary and Managing Editor of the Review, Boyd C. Shafer, 
read his annual report (see pages 875-81). 

Dean Elmer Louis Kayser presented the Treasurer’s report for 1960-1961. He 
stated that on August 31, 1961, the Association had cash on hand for general 
purposes amounting to $102,218.18, an improvement of $23,258.51 over the pre- 
ceding year. Funds, unrestricted as to use of income, in the custody of the Fidu- 
ciary Trust Company of New York under the direction of the Board of Trustees, 
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anote to Eun 34. The total assets available for general purposes totaled 
$391,315. 08. The Treasurer indicated that funds, restricted and unrestricted, com- 
posing the total assets of the Association amounted to $830,317.08 if the book 
value of the permanent investments was used, and if market values, according to 
the August 31, 1961, appraisal, were used, the total assets of the Association 
amounted to $1,135,825.17. As he had done for the Council, Dean Kayser pointed 
out that the Association's present favorable position arose from the unprecedented 
increase in membership and the number of members who prepaid their member- 
ship at the increased rate. He added that the increased costs of printing for the 
Review were not reflected in the present report. The report, which was distributed 
at the meeting and may be examined at the Association's headquarters, was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Upon Council nomination, Mr. Percy Ebbot of Chase National Bank was 
re-elected to the Board of Trustees by a unanimous vote. 

Professor Stow Persons of the State University of Iowa, member of the 
Nominating Committee for 196: and acting chairman of the committee, pre- 
sented the report of the committee. For the officers of the Association the following 
were nominated for 1962: President, Carl Bridenbaugh, University of California 
(Berkeley); Vice-President, Crane Brinton, Harvard University; Treasurer, El- 
mer Louis Kayser, George Washington University. One ballot was cast for 
these nominees, and they were unanimously elected. Professor Persons reported 
that as the result of the mail ballot for members of the Council, Charles F. Mullett, 
University of Missouri, and Walter Johnson, University of Chicago, were elected, 
and that Franklin D. Scott, Northwestern University, and Edmund S. Morgan, 
Yale University, were elected to the Nominating Committee, The report was 
accepted. 

The Executive Secretary reported on actions taken by the Council at its meet- 
ing on December 27 (see pages 881-88). He announced the times and places 
of meetings through 1965, the new appointments to various Association commit- 
tees, the selection of delegates to various scholarly groups, the selection of Charles 
Mullett as the new member of the Board of Editors, replacing Mildred Campbell, 
whose term had expired, and other Council decisions. President Bemis, adding to 
these announcements, stated that Boyd C. Shafer had been re-elected to the new 
term as Executive Secretary and Managing Editor with the Council's rising vote 
of thanks. 

Professor Max Savelle of the University of Washington presented the greetings 
of the Pacific Coast Branch of the Association and then read parts of the annual 
report of the Branch. (See Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 
1961, Volume I, Proceedings.) 

For the Committee on Resolutions, Professor John Caughey presented the 
following resolutions: 


Be it resolved that the American Historical Association express its thanks and 
its congratulations to Professor John R. Alden and his Program Committee for 
1961. The committee has provided the Association with a varied, provocative, 
and scholarly series of papers whose quality has given each of us new pride in his 
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eraft. We also compliment the committee for its tolerance of clandestine scholarly 
sessions alongside those on the printed agenda. 

Be it resolved that the Association express its sincere gratitude to the Local 
Arrangements Committee headed by Professor David J. Brandenburg. In a task 
traditional but improperly described as thankless—a task made doubly difficult 
by the fact that historians now overflow the confines of any single hotel—the 
committee has succeeded admirably in providing the Association with eficient 
services, digestible banquets, and comfortable quarters. 


These resolutions were approved with applause. 

Professor Savelle expressed his concern over the censorship (especially in 
Texas) of school textbooks. The Executive Secretary mentioned that a joint 
committee of the American Historical Association and the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Ássociation had been appointed, that action had been started on a study, 
and that it is hoped that one result might be a statement of principles that could 
be brought to the attention of authors, publishers, and the public. 

Dr. Waldo Leland presented Dr. Guy Stanton Ford's greetings to the Associa- 
tion and transmitted his regret that he was unable to be at the meeting in person. 
President Bemis sent the affectionate salutations of the Association to Dr. Ford. 

Professor Lawrence H. Gipson, who is one of the oldest members of the 
Association, moved adjournment as for many years had Professor Frank Maloy 
Anderson, the oldest member of the Association before his death in 1961. The 
meeting was adjourned at 5:50 p.m. 

Bov» C. SHAFER, Executive Secretary 
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EDITORIAL. 
The Historian and the Schools 


Elementary and secondary school students form the largest group that his- 
torians can hope to influence. All these students take American history—usually 
two or three times. Most of them take one or two other courses in world history or 
European history. Here is our greatest opportunity to interest people in history 
and to show them its value. For the last generation or more, professional his- 
torians have ignored this opportunity. They have had little interest in and little 
influence on school history programs. 

There have been various reasons for this estrangement, most of them based 
‚on mutual suspicions and misunderstandings. Teachers have felt that professional 
historians were not interested in their problems; professional historians have felt 
that the problems raised by the schools were mainly those of teaching methods, 
hence not worthy of their interest. These difficulties are now being overcome. 
Many schools are seeking advice on problems, primarily problems of content. 
Some professional historians have discovered that good work is being done in the 
schools and that they can find something solid on which to build. 

While good work is being done in the schools, it could be better, and profes- 
sional historians have an obligation to make it better. Their own teaching would 
be helped if all students had a good high school history course. Through the 
schools they could also influence the many students who either do not go to col- 
lege or take no history in college. And most important, by helping to make 
grade school and high school history courses interesting and stimulating, they 
could create a desire to keep on reading history after formal education is over. 

Let me therefore urge my colleagues to do two things. First, find out what 
history is being taught in the schools of your own community. Encourage what 
seems good; make suggestions about remedying what is bad. This sort of pres- 
sure, in hundreds of school systems over the country, could have a powerful 
cumulative effect. In the second place, when you are asked to do something to 
help history in the schools, do not put it off on the excuse that you have something 
more important to do. Advising on a new curriculum, addressing a teachers’ 
conference, preparing a pamphlet summing up the latest research in your field 
can be hard work, but in doing this you are strengthening the foundations on 
which the whole profession rests. | 

J. R. STRAYER 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


In 1962 the American Historical Association will meet at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 28-30. Bernard A. Weisberger of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is Chairman of the Program Committee, and Martin J. Lowery 
of DePaul University is Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee. 


The Annual Report of the American Historical Association, consisting of two 
volumes, the Proceedings and Writings on American History, is available to all 
members. Those wishing to receive these volumes on a regular basis should write 
the Association (400 A Street, S.E., Washington 3, D. C.) and request that their 
names be added to the list. 


The 1961 List of Doctoral Dissertations in History in Progress or Completed at 
Colleges and Universities in the United States, covering the years from 1958 to 
June 1961, may be obtained from the Association for $1.50. 


The Association has recently published the booklet, History as a Career: To 
Undergraduates Choosing a Profession, one result of the study for The Education 
of Historians in the United States by Dexter Perkins and John Snell. Booklets are 
available on request from the Association. If twenty-five copies or more are desired, 
reprinting costs of six cents a copy are asked. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The papers of Lester H. Woolsey, who held a number of positions in the 
. Department of State from 1913 to 1920, including that of solicitor for the last 
three years of the period, have been given to the Library of Congress by his 
daughters, Mrs. William N. Findley and Mrs. Wesley L. Nyborg. Of particular 
interest is the subject file that constitutes a large part of this body of 25,000 papers, 
especially the portion maintained by Mr. Woolsey while he was in the Depart- 
ment of State and later when he was law partner (1920-1928) to Robert Lansing. 
The Woolsey papers also include a considerable amount of correspondence, includ- 
ing a long ‘series of Woolsey-Lansing exchanges; a few Lansing family papers; 
and a number of letters addressed to John W. Foster, Lansing’s father-in-law, 
between 1878 and 1912. 

Warren R. Forster has presented the Library approximately fifteen hundred 
papers of his father, Rudolph Forster, who served initially as chief clerk and 
later as executive clerk in charge of the White House executive oflices. His career 
as trusted confidant of Presidents began in 1897 and continued until his death 
in 1943. The papers consist chiefly of letters Mr. Forster received during this forty- 
six-year period, but they also include drafts of speeches and public statements 
of Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, and Woodrow Wilson, and valu- 
able materials relating to Calvin Coolidge, Warren G. Harding, Herbert Hoover, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. \ 
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Microfilm copies of some of the papers of Nikola Tesla (1856-1943), famous 
scientistinventor, have been received by the Library. Soon after Tesla’s death, 
his papers were removed to his birthplace in Yugoslavia and until recently have been 
inaccessible to American scholars. Approximately 2,500 microfilm frames have 
been received, which include correspondence with George Westinghouse, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, George Scherff, Robert Underwood Johnson, and Mark Twain. 


. Among recent accessions of the National Archives are the central corre- 
spondence files of the Office of the Secretary of the Interior, 1937-1953, consist- 
ing of the top level policy, administrative, and operational records of the Depart- 
ment; the journals of the House of Delegates of Puerto Rico, 1904-1906, which 
had been in the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress; about 42,000 
plats of mineral surveys made by or under the direction of the surveyors general 
between 1872 and 1908; and about 2,000 photographs collected by Major General 
Adolphus W. Grecley, Chief Signal Officer from 1887 to 1906, illustrating his 
military and civilian activities, 1865-1935. 

Microflm publications recently completed by the National Archives include 
records of the Department of State, 1910-1929, relating to the following: Inter- 
nal Affairs of Venezuela (32 rolls); Political Relations between the United States 
and Venezuela (1 roll) and Turkey (8 rolls); and Political Relations between 
Venezuela and Other States (2 rolls) and between Turkey and Other States (29 
rolls). Also completed is the Index to Passenger Lists of Vessels Arriving at Phila- 
delphia, 1800-1906 (151 rolls). 

National Archives Accessions, Number 56, dated November 1961, contains 
not only descriptions of the records transferred to the National Archives during 
the year ending June 30, 1960, but a detailed article (23 pp.) by H. Stephen Helton 
entitled “Recordkeeping in the Department of State, 1789-1956.” 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has received from Nelson C. Brown, 
former professor at the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse University, 
correspondence and other papers related to his long association with President 
Roosevelt in forestry practices on the Hyde Park estate. From 1930 until Roose- 
velt’s death, Brown was his principal adviser on new plantings, lumbering, and 
silvicultural methods in general. The library also received the records of certain 
advisory committees appointed by the President, including those of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education, 1936-1939; the President's Interdepartmental 
Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities, 1935-1941; the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Service Improvement, 1939-1941; and the President’s 
Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Europe, 1936-1937. Certain records of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense, 1940-1941, were also 
received. 

The Harry S. Truman Library recently acquired the papers of Dillon S. Myer 
who served in various positions in the government for about twenty years, of 
Joseph M. Jones, former State Department official and author of The Fifteen 
Weeks, and of N. T. Veatch, Kansas City engineer associated with Truman in a 
county road building program when the former President was presiding judge of 
the Jackson County Court. 
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The late General Walter Bedell Smith bequeathed his papers to the Dwight 
D. Eisenhower Library. 


Marquette University Memorial Library has received the first deposits of the 
Joseph R. McCarthy papers and the records and papers of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace. Both deposits are available in accord with standard 
archival practices and within the latitude of the law. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The first Asian History Congress was held in New Delhi, December 9-13, 
1961, under the sponsorship of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, in con- 
junction with the India International Centre and the Indian History Congress. Its 
broad purpose was “to encourage research and study of the history of the people 
of Asia as a whole." Approximately one hundred delegates from Asia and the 
Middle East, the United States, and Europe attended. Most of the proceedings of 
the Congress were devoted to sectional meetings where papers on the movement 
of peoples and ideas; the changing relations between the peoples of Asia; and 
social, economic, and political organization in different countries and regions of 
Asia were read, or summarized, and discussed. Although no time and place 
were announced for the next Asian History Congress, the delegates agreed that 
the first Congress had stimulated them to renewed efforts to improve the standards 
of research and writing in the field of Asian history and that it should and would 
be followed by periodic meetings of a similar nature. 


The seventh plenary Anglo-American Conference of Historians will be held 
at the Institute of Historical Research, University of London, July 9-14, 1962. 
Historians in the United States who plan to attend should write to the secretary 
of the Institute of Historical Research and notify the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in order that necessary arrangements can be made. 


The second congress of the International Economic Association will be held 
in Vienna, August 30-September 6, 1962. The Österreichisches Verkehrsburo 
(Wien ı, Friedrichstrasse 7, Austria) is responsible for the registration of par- 
ticipants, for the collection of the conference fee, and for travel arrangements and 
hotel reservations. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


The Society of American Archivists received a grant of $42,000 from the 
Council on Library Resources for a study of state archival agencies and programs. 
Ernst Posner, professor emeritus of history at American University, will conduct 
the study. 


Among thirty-five scholars awarded grants for research in the humanities and 
related social sciences by the American Council of Learned Societies are the fol- 
lowing historians: George M. Addy, Giles Constable, Karl H. Dannenfeldt, Haskell 
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M. Monroe, Jr, Heiko A. Oberman, Carlton C. Qualey, and Eugen J. Weber. 


Grants-in-aid for research awarded by the Harry S. Truman Library Institute 
have been made to J. Malcolm Smith and John W. Ramsay. 


OTHER HISTORICAL NEWS 


The 1961-1962 officers of the Southern Historical Association are: Rembert 
Patrick, University of Florida, President; James Silver, University of Mississippi, 
Vice-President; Bennett H. Wall, University of Kentucky, Secretary-Treasurer. 
The next meeting of the Association will be held in Miami Beach, Florida. 


The Upper Midwest History Conference held its autumn meeting at the 
University of Minnesota on October 20, 1961. Catherine Boyd of Carleton College 
was elected Chairman of the group and Howard Lutz of Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire, Secretary. 


The Society for Italian Historical Studies held its sixth annual meeting on 
December 30, 1961, at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. Frederic C. Lane 
of Johns Hopkins University was elected President, and Howard R. Marraro of 
Columbia University was re-elected Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the Society. 
Carroll Quigley of Georgetown University received this year’s essay award for 
“The Napoleonic Occupation of Rome (2 February 1808 to 10 June 1809).” 


Vernon McKay, professor of African Studies at the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Advanced International Studies, was elected President of the African 
Studies Association. 


The Asia Foundation, a nonprofit, nonpolitical organization founded by private 
American citizens, supports individuals and groups in Asia who are working for. 
“the maintenance of peace and independence, and for greater personal liberty 
and social progress.” In the past seven years the Foundation’s project, Books 
for Asian Students, has sent over 2,500,000 books and journals to more than 5,000 
universities, colleges, schools, libraries, and other organizations in Asia. Contri- _ 
butions of books and journals in every category on the university and college 
level are needed. These should include books published in 1948 or after, works 
by standard authors (regardless of date), and five-year or longer series of schol- 
arly, scientific, and technical journals. For further information concerning this 
project, write to Books for Asian Students, 21 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, 


California. 


The Leo Baeck Institute, a research center for the political, cultural, social, 
and economic history of Jews in German-speaking countries, desires to promote 
research and publication. Interested scholars and students should get in touch 
with the Institute, 129 East 73rd Street, New York 21, New York. 
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PERSONAL 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES* 


“American Jewish Archives: Stanley F. Chyet appointed assistant to the director. 
Appalachian State Teachers College: Eugene Drozdowski, Howard J. Ryan, and 
Ellis Boatman appointed to the staff. Brown University: Carl Bridenbaugh ap- 
pointed professor. University of California (Berkeley): Jesse D. Clarkson ap- 
pointed visiting professor for the spring semester. Catholic University of America: 
Manoel Cardozo named head of the department; Sister Marie Carolyn promoted 
to professor. Davidson College: Robert W. Rieke appointed to the staff, Andrei 
Lobanov-Rostovsky, visiting professor for 1961-62; Paul A. Marrotte on leave. 
Duke University: Warren Lerner appointed assistant professor. East Carolina 
College: John C. Atkeson, George Baker, Wilmon H. Droze, Henry C. Ferrell, 
William R. Thompson, and Herbert R. Paschal, Jr., appointed to the staff. 
Eleutherian Mills Historical Library: Richmond D. Williams appointed director, 
succeeding Charles W. David, who is retiring. Lafayette College: Albert W. 
Gendebien promoted to professor. Meredith College: Richard D. Goff and Vernon 
O. Stumpf appointed instructor. Mills College: Harold H. Fisher named John 
Hay Whitney Visiting Professor of History and Government for 1961-62. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota: 'Theofanis G. Stavrou promoted to assistant professor. Na- 
tional Historical Publications Commission: Oliver Wendell Holmes appointed 
executive director, succeeding Philip M. Hamer, who has retired. 

Paterson State College: Joseph Brandes promoted to associate professor. Uni- 
versity of South Carolina: George Curry on leave. University of South Dakota: 
Cedric Cummins named chairman of the department; Thomas H. Buckley pro- 
moted to assistant professor; Walter Moeller appointed instructor. University of 
Toledo: Frederick L. Hetter and Bogdan C. Novak appointed assistant profes- 
sor. University of Utah: Herbert Heaton appointed visiting professor for the 
winter quarter; Helmut Callis on leave for 1961-62. University of Wichita: Marie 
Graham retired. State Historical Society of Wisconsin: Richard A. Erney named 
head of the division of archives and manuscripts, Alice E. Smith, director of the 
research office. 


RECENT DEATHS 


August Charles Krey, professor emeritus of the department of history, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, died on July 28, 1961. He received the B.A. degree in 1907, 
the M.A. in 1908, and the Ph.D. in 1914, all from the University of Wisconsin. 
In 1913, he went to the University of Minnesota where he was assistant professor, 
associate professor, and professor, becoming chairman of the department in 1944. 

At Wisconsin, Krey was influenced especially by Frederick Jackson Turner, 
Dana Carleton Munro, and George Clarke Sellery. It was Munro who directed 


* The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and extended leaves of 
absence. It does not print news of summer session or completed temporary appointments, leaves 
of absence of less than a year, or honorary degrees and citations. 
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his early studies in the crusades, leading to Krey's abiding interest and distin- 
guished contributions in this field of history. Notable was his work on William 
of Tyre which involved a long and critical examination of the work of this impor- 
tant figure of the crusading era. The recognition of Krey's work in the field of 
the crusades is evidenced by his inclusion among the four scholars to whom the 
extensive History of the Crusades now being published by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press is dedicated. It was Sellery who stimulated the interest in 
the Renaissance which in his later years perhaps outweighed Krey's concern with 
the Middle Ages. His study on Florence, The City That Art Built, representing 
this later period of interest, has been republished a number of times. 

Representative of the range and quality of Krey's thought is the volume of 
collected essays, History and the Social Web. Especially noteworthy, also, was 
Krey's interest in the teaching of history. From 1925 to 1929, he was chairman of 
the Committee of the American Historical Association on History in the Schools, 
and from 1929 to 1934, chairman of the Commission on Social Studies in the 
Schools. His influence on the “methods” course in the College of Education was 
fruitful. He was active in the National Education Association and served as 
President of the National Council of Social Studies. 

He was active in many organizations, He served terms as a member of the 
Board of Editors of the 4merican Historical Review and as a member of the Coun- 
cil of the American Historical Association, and he was a member of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society of which he became Vice-President in 1947, of the Mediaeval 
Academy, and of the American Association of University Professors. 


James Oswald Wettereau died November 8. Born on April y, 1902, Professor 
Wettereau studied at Columbia University, undertaking early teaching appoint- 
ments at Columbia College and Williams College. He joined the history depart- 
ment in Washington Square College at New York University in 1924 and .was 
serving currently as acting chairman of the department, 


Willard A. Smith, professor of history at the University of Toledo, died in 
San Sebastian, Spain, on November 9, at the age of fifty-two. He attended the 
University of Chicago and Georgetown University, receiving his bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Toledo and his master's and doctor's degrees from 
Harvard University. 


Joseph Gregoire deRoulhac Hamilton, Kenan Professor Emeritus at the 
University of North Carolina, died at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, November 
10, at the age of eighty-three. Born in Hillsboro, North Carolina, August 6, 1878, 
he was educated at the University of the South and at Columbia University, 
where he was a student of William A. Dunning and obtained his Ph.D. degree in 
1906. He served as associate professor, Alumni Professor, and Kenan Professor 
at the University of North Carolina from 1906 to 1948 and was head of the 
department of history from 1908 to 1930. He was visiting professor at Harvard 
University, the University of Michigan, the University of Chicago, and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Founder and director of the Southern Historical Collec- 
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tion from 1930 to 1948, he developed it into a major center for research in south- 
ern history. 

Among the numerous honors and awards he received were election to mem- 
bership in Phi Beta Kappa; the Columbia University Distinguished Alumni Medal, 
1932; the presidency of the North Carolina Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion (1921), of the Southern Historical Association (1943), and of the Historical 
Society of North Carolina (1954); membership on the Executive Council and the 
chairmanship of the Historical Manuscripts Commission and of the Committee 
on Nominations of the American Historical Association. 

Hamilton's special field of research was the Old South, the Civil War, and 
Reconstruction. He contributed more than one hundred sketches to the Dictionary 
of American Biography and the Biographical History of North Carolina; edited 
fifteen volumes of primary source materials; wrote five short monographs and 
nine books including biographies of Robert E. Lee and Henry Ford; and edited 
the James Sprunt Historical Studies from 1908 to 1924. His most important book 
was Reconstruction in North Carolina. A gifted and inspiring teacher, his most 
lasting work as a historian was the building of the Southern Historical Collection. 


William A. Itter, professor of history at the University of Rhode Island, died 
on November 18. He held a B.A. degree from Lafayette and a master's degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1932. He was head of the department of 
social studies at the Point Pleasant (New Jersey) High School from 1934 to 1942. 
Having obtained a Ph.D. in 1941 at the University of Southern California, he was 
associate historian in the War Department before going to the University of 
Rhode Island in 1943. 


Dora Neill Raymond, former professor of history at Sweet Briar College, died 
December ı. Dr. Raymond wrote in the fields of English and American history. 
She was a member of several learned societies and served as chairman of the his- 
tory department at Sweet Briar during her twenty-five years at the college. . 


Henry S. Lucas, professor emeritus at the University of Washington, died 
December 28, at the age of seventy-two. À member of the department of history at 
the University of Washington for thirty-eight years, he received his bachelor's 
degree from Oliver College in 1913, his master's degree from Indiana in 1915, and 
his doctorate from the University of Michigan in 1921. His historical activities 
included membership in the Mediaeval Academy, the American Historical Asso- 
ciation (President of the Pacific Coast Branch in 1939), the American Catholic His- 
torical Association (President in 1949-1950), and the Utrecht (Holland) Histori- 
- cal Society (honorary). He served on the advisory board of Speculum (1934-1936) 
and on the board of editors of the Journal of Modern History (1936-1938). His 
works include Dutch Immigrant Memoirs and Related Writings and Netherland. 
ers in America, 1789-1950, Short History of Civilization, and Renaissance and 
Reformation. 


John Walter Wayland, Civil War historian, died January 10, 1962, at the 
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age of ninety. Dr. Wayland received his doctor’s degree from the University of 
Virginia and spent much of his life teaching at various colleges in Virginia. He 
was the author of thirty books on the state, including A History of Rockingham 
County, A History of Shenandoah County, and Virginia Valley Records. 


The distinguished British historian, R. H. Tawney of Balliol College, Oxford, 
died on January 16. 


Gustave A. Nueremberger, historian with the Department of State and one 
of the editors of the Foreign Relations of the United States series, died on Jan- 
uary 20. He received his bachelor's degree from the University of Buffalo and his 
doctorate from Duke University. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HisronRIcAL Review: 


In his review of Charles Forcey’s The Crossroads of Liberalism, David Noble 
asks us to believe that the book is a failure because of the author’s “refusal to 
place his three major figures within the intellectual context of their time.” To 
anyone who has read Forcey this must have come as a considerable surprise since 
the greater portion of the work is devoted exactly to what Noble demands 
of it. In fact, it is difficult to understand how Forcey can be said to ignore the 
intellectual context of his subject in a review that goes on to criticize his “treat- 
ment of pragmatism as a central theme of the ‘new liberalism.’” Either he did 
or did not place his figures into a context. It helps little to suggest that "pragma- 
tism is a catchword phrase that means many things to many people." Every philos- 
ophy does, including the Hegelian, the influence of which Noble previously 

iscerned in Croly. 

Forcey is further accused of treating Croly, Weyl, and Lippmann as “seminal 
thinkers” (the phrase is Noble’s, not Forcey’s) and of viewing Croly as “the 
father of the new liberalism” (again Noble’s phrase, not Forcey’s). Of course, the 
whole thrust of the book is in the opposite direction. One need only refer to its 
superb discussion of the relationship between The Promise of American Life and 
Roosevelt’s “New Nationalism” to realize that the reviewer is tilting at windmills. 
Unfortunately, he attempts to prove his point by bending the meaning of quota- 
tions taken from their context. “The reader is led to believe,” Noble writes, and 
then quotes Forcey, “that ‘the new liberalism had its first real beginnings in the 
minds of certain publicists and politicians,’ chief of whom was Croly." Now the 
original passage reads as follows: 


The new liberalism had its first real beginnings in the minds of certain publicists 
and politicians of the progressive era. While some of its aspects had been anticipated 
earlier by men like Edward Bellamy and Lester Ward, the creed first enjoyed a wide- 
spread hearing and partial practice while the progressive era was at its height from 
1910 to 1917... . Herbert Croly, Walter Weyl and Walter Lippmann were leaders 
among the men who sought to move liberalism in the new direction. 


If ultimately, as Noble suggests, the reviewer grew confused about the mean- 
ing of the new liberalism, one can only wonder how much of the fault lay with 
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the book under review. Forcey nowhere writes that Croly, Weyl, and Lippmann 
believed in “a capitalist democracy” preserved by a “reformist middle class.” 
The sentence reads, rather, that "they tried to prove that prosperity and freedom 
in a capitalistic democracy could be preserved by a reformist middle class." And 
it is the next sentence that indicates the heart of their problem: “The rise and 
decline of their dreams in an era that mingled sublime progress with bloody 
carnage has a certain poignancy today." It is made perfectly clear that only after 
the "decline of their dreams" do Croly and Weyl turn to "the democratic pursuit 
of essentially socialist ends." Contradictions about or in the same men may be 
picked from any book if the reviewer allows bimself the luxury of comparing a 
phrase on page viii with one on page 307. 

Sarah Lawrence College CanL Resex 


To THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN HisTorICAL REVIEW: 


In the recent Guide to Photocopied Historical Materials which I edited, I 
failed to acknowledge the use I made in the bibliography of a “Tentative List of 
Catalogs of Microfilms” prepared in multilith form by Johannes L. Dewton of the 
Library of Congress. This was an unfortunate and inadvertent oversight, and I 
should like to make what rectification is possible by asking you to print this 
letter in your columns. 

Guide to Photocopied Historical Materials Ricuagp W. Harz, Jr. 


Eprror’s NOTE 


Beginning with Volume LXVIII (October 1962), the Review will be able to 
publish three to four additional articles each year. It publishes articles in all fields 
of history and at this time particularly desires to see essays in English, French, 
German, and Italian history. Articles will be published from six to twelve months 
after acceptance. . 


THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Founded in 1884 Chartered by Congress in 1889 
Office: 400 A. Street, SE., Wasuincton 3, D. C. 


MEMBERSHIP: Persons interested in historical studies, whether profes- 
sionally or otherwise, are invited to membership. Present membership 
ca. 10,400. Members elect the officers by ballot. 


MEETINGS: An annual meeting with a three-day program is held during 
the last days of each year. Many professional historical groups meet 
within or jointly with the Association at this time. The Pacific Coast 
Branch holds separate meetings on the Pacific Coast and publishes the 
Pacific Historical Review. 


PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES: The official organ, the American 
Historical Review, is published quarterly and sent to all members. It is 
available by subscription to others. In addition, the Association pub- 
lishes its Annual Report, prize monographs, pamphlets designed to aid 
teachers of history, and bibliographical as well as other volumes. To pro- 
mote history and assist historians, the Association offers many other serv- 
ices. It also maintains close relations with international, specialized, state, 
and local historical societies through conferences and correspondence. 


PRIZES: The Herbert B. Adams Prize of $300 awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a work in the field of European history. 'The George 
Louis Beer Prize of $300 awarded annually for a work on any phase of 
European international history since 1895. The Albert J. Beveridge 
Award, given annually for the best manuscript in the history of the 
Westerá Hemisphere, with a cash value of $1,500 and assurance of publi- 
cation. The John H. Dunning Prize of $300 awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a monograph on any subject relating to American history. 
The Littleton-Griswold Prize in Legal History of $500 to be awarded 
biennially for the best published work in the legal history of the Amer- 
ican colonies and the United States to 1900. The Robert Livingston 
Schuyler Prize of $100 awarded every five years for the best work in 
modern British and Commonwealth history (next award, 1966). The 
Watumull Prize of $500 awarded biennially for a work on the history of 
India originally published in the United States (next award, 1962). 


DUES: There is no initiation fee. Annual regular dues are $10.00, student 
$5.00, and life $200. All members receive the American Historical Review 
and the program of the annual meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be addressed to the Executive 
Secretary at 400 A Street, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. _ 


The Promised City 


NEW YORK’S JEWS 1870-1914 


By Moses Rischin. This is the story of the great migration of East European 
il to the nation’s largest metropolis. Every phase of Lower East Side 
ife is considered: Cooper Union and the Educational Alliance, the nn 
strikes and the Triangle Fire, the Jewish Daily Forward and the Yiddish 
theater, leaders like Felix Adler and Stephen Wise. The story of New 
York’s first great encounter with the social and cultural problems of the 
modern city is told here through the dramatic experience of East European 
Jews; both. representative and seminal, this experience is directly relevant 
to the total American urban scene. $7.50 





American Indian Policy in the 


Formativo Years 
THE INDIAN TRADE AND INTERCOURSE ACTS, 1790-1834 


By Francis P. Prucha, $.J. In 1783 the United States inherited serious 
Indian problems. From the first federal Indian law of 1790 fundamental 
principles were being formulated which were ultimately embodied in 
definitive laws in 1834. Here was an experiment in racial legislation which 
became the basis for later Indian-white relations. ‘This book is a first full 
account of events which have frequently been misunderstood; drawing on 
official records and emphasizing the growth of governmental policy, it 
recreates relevant events among the whiskey dealers, fur traders, mission- 
aries, and soldiers of the frontier. The analysis clarifies national history and 
offers insights into current Indian policy. i $6.75 


The Gospel ef Wealth 


Andrew Carnegie, Edited by Edward C. Kirkland. Carnegie’s essays, 
published: both in England and America in 1900, exemplified business 
thought and leadership in the age of the Robber Barons. They illustrated 
the progressive businessman’s concern with international affairs and Amer- 
ican imperialism, and provided perhaps the most influential social-economic 
justification for American Capitalistic philanthropy, Unlike many theorists, 
Carnegie lived up to his doctrines. His ideas and bis life gave important 
impetus to later American philanthropy. FROM THE JOHN HARVARD LIBRARY 

| OF THE BELKNAP PRESS, $4.50 


Report on the Lands of the Arid 
Region of the United States 


By John Wesley Powell, Edited by Wallace Stegner. This pioneering study 
of arid conditions in the West, cogently anticipating the consensus of cur- 
rent regional planners, first poses recognized the permanent aridity of 
a part of the United States. In response to national needs, the Report ad- 
vocated scientific land-classification and the introduction of procedures 
diverging from humid-land models; the book, revolutionary in 1879, be- 
came a basic document. John Wesley Powell, a key figure in surveying of 
the western Plateau Country, helped to establish the United States Geo- 
logical Survey and Bureau of Ethnology, both of which he headed for a 
time. THE JOHN HARVARD LIBRARY OF THE BELKNAP PRESS. $5.00 
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Greek Scholars in Venice 


STUDIES IN THE DISSEMINATION OF GREEK LEARNING 
FROM BYZANTIUM TO WESTERN EUROPE 


By Deno Geanakoplos. The Greek Revival, crucial to the Renaissance, 
depended on a Westward diffusion of language and letters whose Byzantine 
und is too seldom understood. Mr. Geanakoplos discusses five 


Greek emigrant scholars who, centered in 15th-cen Venice, were in- 
strumental in promoting Hellenic studies in Western Europe. $7.50 
e 
Rabad of Posquieres 


A TWELFTH-CENTURY TALMUDIST 


By Isadore Twersky. The achievement of Rabad of Posquitres—Rabbi 
Abraham ben David—during the Jewish scholarly renaissance of 12th cen- 
tury Provence has never been fully appreciated, although bis criticism of 
Maimonides has been generally recognized. In this book, Rabad's place in 
ewish intellectual history is analyzed and his relation to the basic prob- 
ems of medieval Jewish history described. 57.50 


Robert Adam and his Circle 


By John Fleming. Many recently discovered letters written by Robert and 
James Adam in Italy, SUR Mis other pl unpublished papers, are 
now made available. Delightful in itself, this new correspondence enables 
Mr. Fleming to develop an authoritative discussion of the Adams' neo- 
classical-romantic style and to analyze its twin sources in Scotland and Italy. 

$7.50 


Tho Judgements of Joan 
JOAN OF ARC—A STUDY IN CULTURAL HISTORY 


By Charles W. Lightbody. This original study in cultural history repre- 
sents an undertaking both more unusual and more difficult than writing 
another life of Joan of Arc. The author traces the history of her reputa- 
tion, the strange mutations of her fame and their causes, trom Joan's own 
times to her Rehabilitation in 1456. Contemporary sources are fully ex- 
amined, $5.50 


Early Sparta 


By G. L. Huxley. This is a concise and richly informative account of the 
Spartans’ political and military achievements from the time of the Dorian 


invasion about 1200 B.C, to the beginning of the Persian wars. Much at- 
tention is given to the chronological problems, and to the use of the lyric 
poets as historical sources, $5.25 
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NEW TEXTS 
i=) HARPER 





EUROPE SINCE 1815 


From the Ancien Régime to the Atomic Age 


by 
RENE ALBRECHT-CARRIE 
Together with providing an excellent background in 19th- and early 
.. 20th-century European history, this text leads to a proper understanding 
of the present world and its problems, Emphasis is on international 


relations, political, economic, and social developments. Seventy-five 
illustrations, including maps. 529 pp. + index $8.00 | 


MEDIAEVAL HISTORY 
4th ED. 


by | 
CARL STEPHENSON 
Revised and Edited by 
BRYCE D. LYON 
While making extensive revisions in the text to incorporate the results 
of the latest scholarship, Prof. Bryce Lyon, Carl Stephenson's literary 
heir, has retained his simple, concise style and logical organization of 


materials. Extensive bibliography; 155 illustrations, including maps. 
603 pp. + index $8.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


THIRD EDITION 


READINGS IN | 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


George H. Knoles and Rixford K. 
Snyder 


A versatile and popular volume 
for courses in Western Civiliza- 
tion and European History. Stu- 
dents will find the whole range 
of western culture illuminated 
through their reading of these 
well chosen selections from the 
fields of history, literature, art, 
science and religion. 


$7.50 list m 


FOURTH EDITION 


RUSSIA: A HISTORY 
Sidney Harcave 


A proven and authoritative his- 
tory of Russia from the pre- 
Petrine period to the present. 
Highly readable and well illus- 
trated throughout, including sev- 
eral maps in color. 

$6.75 list 


READY IN 1962: 


FOURTH EDITION 


AMERICAN ISSUES: 
THE SOCIAL RECORD 


Merl Curti, Willard Thorp, Carlos 
Baker 


‚A distinguished collection of doc- 


uments and readings of courses 
in American Social and Intellec- 
tual History. The bulk of this 
latest revision is concerned with 
new materials reflecting the prin- 
cipal issues that have occupied 
the American people since the 
Second World War. 

$7.50 list 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
AFTER STALIN 
David J. Dallin 


A thorough review of the con- 
stants and variables in the Soviet 
international course after the 
death of Stalin, this book offers 
a clear and authoritative ap- 
praisal of their impact on the 
world scene. Excellent supple- 
mentary reading for courses in 
Russian history. | 

$6.00 list 


POLITICAL EVOLUTION OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


WILLIAM SPENCER 


The Libpincott History Series under the Editorship 
of Robert F. Byrnes, Indiana University 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
Good Books Since 1792 l 
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READINGS IN 
RUSSIAN | 
HISTORY 


by Sidney Harcave 












Vol. I: From Ancient Times to the 
Abolition of Serfdom 


Vol. II: The Modern Period 


April, 1962 $3.75 each, paper 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Park Avenue South New York 16 
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The making of a treaty 


THE PRACE OF 
CHRISTMAS EVE 


BY FRED L. ENGELMAN 


This absorbing view of diplomatic history 
centers on the determined efforts of five 
singularly disharmonious Americans to 
achieve an honorable peace in the face of 
overwhelming obstacles. In recounting, step 
by step, the year and a half of incredibly 
frustrating negotiations that led to the 
Treaty of Ghent, Mr. Engelman illuminates 
the young nation’s struggle for life. He 
keeps in brilliant focus the war on the 
Continent, the political climate of England, 
hostilities in America, and the internal 
chaos of the U.S. He brings to vivid life 
Albert Gallatin, John Quincy Adams, James 
Bayard, Henry Clay and Jonathan Russell, 
and casts significant light on such figures as 
Castlereagh, Wellington, Liverpool .and 
Czar Alexander. The result is a fuller 
understanding of the desperate efforts of 
the young Republic for recognition among 
the nations of the world. With six pages 

of illustrations. Notes, bibliography. 


$6.95 at all bookstores 


LE HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


750 Third Ávenue, New York 17 
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ARES arper announces | 
a new history text | 


THE EMERGENCE OF 
EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


From the Middle Ages to the Opening of the 
Nineteenth Century 


JOHN B. WOLF 


-— 


Focusing on Europe as an entity rather than on a series of 
national histories, this distinguished volume covers the period 
between 1250 and 1815. Emphasis on art, science, philosophy, 
and religion makes this a well-rounded account of the rise 
and extension of European civilization. 


and a recent 
publication 





FREEDOM IN THE ANCIENT 
WORLD 
HERBERT J. MULLER | 
“Of all my contemporaries who do this kind of writing . . . Muller 
is my favorite. What he does is to distill out from the great mass 


of materials we call research something we can all appreciate." 
Crane Brinton l 


HARPER & BROTHERS + 49 E. 33d St. «N. Y. 16,N. Y. 
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No 2 o | xxv 
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From sea l 
] e e 49 
to shining SCa ... The incredible story of the 


United States (and how it grew) is to be found—still fresh, still 
fascinating—in this new trio of texts. A case in point: The Mak- 
ing of American Democracy: Readings and Documents, Revised 
Edition, out (in March and April) in two paperback volumes. As 

- before, our political history is followed by means of both primary 
and secondary source materials, with contemporary ideas from 
each period adding a “current-events” flavor. Complete revisions 
bring the past thirty-odd years right up to the minute. The au- 
thors are Ray A. Billington (Northwestern University), Bert J. 
Loewenberg (Sarah Lawrence College), Samuel H. Brockunier 
(Wesleyan University), and David S. Sparks ( University of Mary- 
land). Volume one (out first, of course): 480 pp., $3.25; volume 
two: 576 pp., $4.00 (prices tentative). $e Case in point number 
two: Curtis P. Nettels’ The Emergence of a National Economy, |. 

S 1775-1815. This is an only-one-of-its-kind study of both our po- 
litical and economic histories in the years mentioned, and is 
Volume II in The Economic History of the United States. The 
author is at Cornell University. The book is out now, 440 pp. 
$7.50. «¿e A shining example of history at its best is The 
Frontier in American History, by Frederick Jackson Turner 
(late of Harvard). We will reissue this famous collection in April, 
as a paperback, with a penetrating new foreword -by Ray A. 
Billington. Tentatively: 400 pp. and $1.95. 


And around 


the wor ld: A master of vivid and lively prose gives us The 
Western Heritage: From the Earliest Times to the Present—in 
unsurpassed style. ‘The author is Stewart G. Easton and the book, 
new last year, is heaping glory upon the head of its creator. One 
example of comments from the field comes from Professor Clar- 
ence L. Hohl, Jr. (St. Louis University): “It is a pleasure to read 
a text which is well written, brilliantly illustrated and hand- 
somely published.” 1961, 928 pp., $8.95 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON 
883 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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THE FEDERAL UNION 
A History of the United States to 1877, 3rd Edition 


Tohn D. Hicks 


A clear and effective, presentation of the development of 
the United States from a loose confederation into a great 
federal union which was strong enough to survive the 
strain of civil war. Includes extensive cultural and social 
material. 


736 pages 1957 87.50 


THE AMERICAN NATION 
1865 to the Present, 3rd Edition 


John D. Hicks 


A. healthy balance of political, social, economic, and cul- 
tural history characterizes this timely text, which treats 
topically the period from 1865 to 1900 and reinterprets 
the years from World War I to the present. 


776 pages 1958 Impression £7.75 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


2nd Edition 


John D. Hicks and George E. Mowry 


Thoughtfully traces a dramatic revolution: the derivative 
civilization of the colonies, the developing consciousness 
of nationality, the growing sense of power, and the as- 
sumption of responsibility in world affairs. 


864 pages 1956 $8.25 
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Nationalism and Other Loyalties 
in the 
American Revolution 


Max SAvELLE* 


OYALTIES of one sort or another have always been powerful causal 
forces in human history. It was the personal loyalty of the vassal to his 
lord that gave to medieval feudalism its cohesive force; it is individual and 
collective loyalty to the nation which, today, holds the national societies of 
the modern world together. This peculiar form of loyalty did not become a 
major factor in the history of the Western.world until about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Nor could it have been until the concept of the nation 
had become a reality in the ideologies of Western societies since nationalism 
is a form of loyalty whose object is the nation. 
But what is a nation? No one has ever seen a nation; no one has ever 
* Mr. Savelle, the author of Seeds of Liberty: The Genesis of the American Mind (New York, 


1948), is a professor at the University of Washington. The American colonial and revolutionary 
periods are his major fields of interest. 
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touched one. The nation has no existence in the physical world. Its existence, 
therefore, while nonetheless real, is entirely metaphysical, or mental; the 
nation exists only as a concept held in common by many men. It is the emo- 
tional loyalty of men to this always changing concept, the nation, that con- 
stitutes nationalism. Without the concept, the loyalty could not exist. 

The concept of the nation appeared in the Western world apparently as a 
by-product of the emergence of the modern integral state. One of those who, 
as it were, first seized upon the mental image of the nation was Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, who stated it clearly in his "Considerations sur le gouvernement de 
Pologne . . . ," when he said, “A child on opening its eyes for the first time 
should see the nation, and until death he should see nothing but her. Every 
true national imbibes with his mother’s milk the love of la patrie. . . . This 
love encompasses his entire existence; he sees only the nation, he lives only for 
her; alone, he is nothing; the moment he is without the nation he ceases to 
is 

Lad Bolingbroke skirted the same concept in his essay on “The Idea of a 
Patriot King” and elsewhere,* and Edmund Burke apparently had in mind a 
clear concept of the British nation—a nation he was trying desperately to 
hold together—when he made his famous plea for reconciliation with the 
colonies on March 22, 1775: 


My hold of the Colonies is in the close affection which grows from common 
names, from kindred blood, from similar privileges, and equal protection. These 
are ties, which, though light as air, are as strong as links of iron. Let the Colonists 
always “keep the idea of their civil rights associated with your government;—they 
will cling and grapple to you; and no force under heaven will be of power to tear 
them from their allegiance, . . . Deny them this participation of freedom, and you 
break that sole bond, which originally made, and must still preserve, the unity of 
the Empire. . . . It is the spirit of the English Constitution, which, infused through 
the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, unifies every part of the 
empire, even down to the minutest member... .? 

It is to be noted that the concept of the British nation and of loyalty to it, 
here appealed to by Burke, was expressed in the term “the Empire.” This 
term was also used by the Americans down to 1776, and it was borrowed, as 
"the American Empire,” to indicate the American nation as that new con- 
cept grew in the minds of Americans after independence. The psychological, 
the emotional cement that bound together the members of the British nation 

1 Jean Jacques Rousseau, "Considerations sur le gouvernement de Pologne et sur sa reforma- 
tion projetée en avril 1772" (printed in J. J. Rousseau, Contrat Social, ou Principes du Droit 
Politique . . . [Paris, n.d.], 356). 

3 Henry st. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism: On the Idea of 
a Patriot ng: and On the State of Parties, At the Accession of King George the First (London, 


1749), passi 
3 Burke: "select Works, ed. E. J. Payne (3 vols., Oxford, Eng., 1904), I, 231-32. 
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wherever they were was for Burke and other British nationalists the English 
mythos, the central, essential element in which was the belief in the reality 
of an Anglo-Saxon love of liberty. 

The Britons of Anglo-America shared in this Burkean type of national- 
ism. They gloried in the name of Briton, and they felt a genuine emotional 
identity with this concept of the British nation. William Douglass, for exam- 
ple, expressed this American-British loyalty in his Summary, Historical and 
Political . . . of the British Settlements in North-America: “The high 
encomiums of our militia ought not to give any umbrage or jealousy to the 
British government or mother-country; that in case of any general (mari- 
time powers) war, they cast themselves into the arms of the French or Dutch; 

. . the people here [Massachusetts] are so loyal to the crown, and so affec- 
tionate to their mother country, that this cannot be supposed. . . .”* Benjamin 
Franklin echoed this sense of.common nationalism during the Seven Years’ 
War as he wrote to Lord Kames in January 1760: “No one can more sincerely 
rejoice than I do, on the reduction of Canada; and this is not merely as I am 
a colonist, but as I am a Briton. . . "P A little later in the same year, in his 
famous pamphlet on “Guadaloupe” [sic], he made his British nationalism 
sharply clear when he remarked that "if ever there was a national war, this is 
truly such a one: a war in which the interest of the whole nation is directly 
and fundamentally concerned.” 

This feeling of "affection" for the mother country persisted into the years 
of crisis, right down to the eve of independence, in the minds and feelings of 
both American Whigs and American Tories. It ended, for the Whigs, with 
independence; it continued to dominate the thought and feeling of the Tories 
through and beyond the Revolution. 

Yet the Americans distinctly felt themselves to be different from other 
Britons, and in many ways. Jonathan Mayhew, celebrating the triumph of 
British arms in the Seven Years’ War, enumerated the peculiar satisfactions 
of being a member of the British nation: "We Britishers are still farther dis- 
tinguished and favoured of God, by having been born and bred in a protestant 
country, and a reformed part of the christian church. . . ."" But if it was a 
peculiar privilege to be born a member of the British nation, this special favor 
of God reached superlative heights in one’s being born a Britisher af New 
England. “If we come to our own country in particular; we have here en- 


4 William Douel, A Summary, Historical and Political, of the Firs Planting, Progressive 
Improvements, and Present State of the British Settlements in North-America (a vols., Boston, 
1755), 1, 7 

5 The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Albert H. ics (10 vols, New York, 1907), 


IV, 4 
a Ibid., 51. The italics are Franklin's. 
T Jonathan Mayhew, Two Sermons (Boston, 1763), 71-72. 
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joyed, of late, almost all the blessings of peace, in a time of war and tumult 
among the nations of Europe. . . ."? Mayhew, in speaking of "our own 
country," as his contemporaries were accustomed to do, had in mind. his 
native New England. He was proud to be a Briton, and he loved the ideals 
that, to him, made the British nation the happiest and best in the world. But 
it was thé "New-English" Britons who enjoyed, more than any other, the 
national values, the most precious of which were the civil -— and privi- 
leges that were theirs as members of the British nation. 

‘It was this coupling of a sense of identity with the British nation with a 
distinct consciousness of differentness and a certain smug self-satisfaction in 
it that characterized the "British" nationalism of the colonial Americans. The 
citizen of any one of the colonies looked upon that colony as his "country," 
and he felt a distinct patriotism, or love of his land, toward it. Some of the 
colonists even spoke of "America" as the aggregate of the colonies, and be- 
trayed, on numerous occasions, an active and enthusiastic sense of the “mani- 
fest lA (to use a later phrase) of the American segment of the British 
nátion.? 

This consciousness of being a different sort of Briton living in a different 
"country" was apparently a strong germinal factor in the origin and, later, 
the emergence of a self-conscious American nationalism. In the years follow- 
ing the Seven Years’ War it enjoyed a new burst of enthusiastic, emotional 
expression. But this feeling for one's "country" (colony) and for America in 
a collective or pluralistic sense was always focused upon the new land only 
within the larger context of the Empire. The colonial Americans were never 
less than loyal to their nation—the nation of Britons everywhere; their loyal- 
ties to Ámerica were always subservient to and integrated in their greater 


loyalty to the "Empire" and its ideals. 


The history of loyalties in Anglo-America in the years between 1763 and 
1775 is not one of divided loyalties, but, rather, a history of two separate, 
distinct, and rival series of efforts to preserve the old American loyalty to the 
British nation. The American Whigs stood for the maintenance of the old 
loyalty to the British national ideals, as they understood them, against the 
policies and actions of what they took to be a series of misguided ministries; 
the Tories clung to the old loyalty despite the policies of those same minis- 
tries, however misguided. For the Tories, as contrasted with the Whigs or 

8 Thid, 73. — 

? For an example of this American sense of manifest destiny, see Nathaniel Ames's Astronom- 
ical Diary (Boston, 1757) for 1758. For a discussion of the early American idea of manifest 


destiny, sce John C. Parrish, The Emergence of the Idea oj Manifest Destiny (Los men 
1932). 
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Radicals, British national symbols, ideals, and loyalties, in the Burkean sense 
were everything. If worse came to worst, they would submit to the ministry 
rather than split the British nation and precipitate it into civil war. The 
Whigs always maintained that their loyalty to the British nation, and to the 
crown as its symbol, was just as strong and devoted as that of any other 
Britons, and they demonstrated their sincerity in their writings. John Dickin- 
son, for example, in the midst of American fury over the Townshend pro- 
gram, betrayed a deep emotional fear of a rending of the "body" of the 
British nation: 

Resistance, in the case of colonies against their mother country, is extremely differ- 
ent from the resistance of a people against their prince. A nation may change their 
king, or race of kings, and .. . be gainers by changing... . But if once we [the 
colonies] are separated from our mother country, what new form of government 
shall we adopt, or where shall we find another Britain, to supply our loss? Torn 


from the body to which we are united by religion, liberty, laws, affections, relation, 
language and commerce, we must bleed at every vein.!? 


A few years later, Samuel Adams, in his debate with Thomas Hutchin- 
son, pointed out that all the American Whigs insisted upon was some sort of 
constitutional reform that would ensure to the Americans the same constitu- 
tional guarantees that the Britons living in England enjoyed. Given this 
guarantee, he said, the loyalty of the Americans to the British-imperial na- 
tional ideal would remain true and undiminished.’ Persistent wrongheaded- 
ness by English ministers might destroy American loyalty to the “Empire,” 
but enlightened constitutional reform—even just the honest recognition and 
institutionalization of the real status quo—might be expected to preserve and 
encourage Ámerican loyalty to the national ideal indefinitely. 

A similar effort to fit the expediency of constitutional reform into a 
generally received concept of and loyalty to the British imperial nation is to 
be observed in the writings of John Adams in 1774 and 1775. In the first of 
his Novanglus essays, for example, Adams introduced his series of replies to 
Massachusettensis (Daniel Leonard) with: *A writer, under the signature 
of Massachusettensis, has addressed you, in a series of papers, on the great 
national subject of the present quarrel between the British administration and 
the Colonies.”** Adams here used the term “national” to indicate the totality 
of British imperial society. He recognized clearly the fact that there were two 

19 Writings of John Dickinson, ed. Paul L. Ford (14 vols., Philadelphia, 1895), I, 169. 

11 The Writings of Samuel Adams, ed. Harry A. Cushing (3 vols, New York, 1906), II 
no dus and Jonathan Sewall (sic) [John Adams, as editor, was mistaken; the author 
of the Massachusettensis papers was Daniel Leonard], Novanglus and Massachusettensis, or 


Political Essays, published in the Years 1774 and 1775, On the Princtpal Points of Controversy, 
between Great Britain and Her Colonies (Boston, 1819), 9. 
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segments of that society, the English and the American, but the whole British 
national society on both sides of the Atlantic was one, and he was loyal to it.** 
It is a notable fact that Leonard's concept of the British nation was basically 
the same as that of Adams. Their difference arose chiefly over Adams’ insist- 
ence that the Americans were entitled to different, special treatment as 
Britons, a treatment that could be administered only by their own colonial 
governments and some sort of continental congress. 

Thomas Jefferson, evidently, was thinking along similar lines. In his 
"Draft of Instructions to the Virginia Delegates in the Continental Congress" 
of July 1774, he proposed a "humble and dutiful address" to the King, pre- 
senting the strong American discontents on the encroachments of "the legis- 
lature of one part of the empire, upon those rights which God and the laws 
have given equally and independently to all.”** And in the Resolution of the 
Virginia Convention of August 1774, the Virginians avowed their 


. . inviolable and unshaken fidelity and attachment to our most gracious Sover- 
eign, our Regard and affection for all our Friends and Fellow Subjects in Great 
Britain and elsewhere, [and protest] against every Act or Thing which may have 
the most distant tendency to interrupt, or in any wise disturb, his Majesty's Peace, 
and the good Order of Government within this his ancient Colony, which we are 
resolved to maintain and defend at the Risk of our Lives and Fortunes. . . .!5 


This was not the language of American nationalism. It was British na- 
tionalism. And the Virginians surely meant what they said. 

James Wilson expressed similar sentiments.!? He asked, after a review of 
American resistance, "Are these measures, Sir, the brats of disloyalty, of dis- 
affection? . . . [Nol] Is this scheme of conduct allied to rebellion? Can any 
symptoms of disloyalty to his Majesty, of disinclination to his illustrious 
family, or of disregard to his authority be traced in it?”* No. American 
opposition to the mistaken measures of the ministry was entirely constitu- 
tional; the Americans had never shown disloyalty "to his Majesty"; they 
were not "enemies to the power of the crown.”!® Alexander Hamilton said 
much the same thing in his dispute with the Westchester Farmer (Samuel 
Seabury): "I deny that we are dependent on the legislature of Great Britain; 
and yet I maintain that we are a part of the British Empire—but in this sense 


18 Ibid., 26, 27-29, 30-31, et passim 

14 The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Julian P. Boyd e£ dl. (15 vols. . Princeton, N. J., 
1950- ),l,1a1. 

15 Ibid., 137. 

18 The "Works of James Wilson, ed. James de Witt Anderson (2 vols., Chicago, 1896), H 
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only, as being the freeborn subjects of his Britannic Majesty."!? John Han- 
cock, on March 5, 1774, cried out for “patriotism” against the tyranny of 
British ministers. Like Wilson, he applauded the steps that had been taken to 
organize the colonies in a federated common front against the actions of an 
unwise ministry, steps that he hoped might culminate in a congress of all the 
continental colonies: 


At such a congress a firm foundation may be laid for the security of our rights and 
liberties [ , | a system may be formed for our common safety, by a strict adherence 
to which, we shall be able to frustrate any attempts to overthrow our constitution; 
restore peace and harmony to America, and secure honor and wealth to Great 


Britain, even | against the inclination of her ministers, whose duty it is to study her 
welfare... 


Even as late as November 4, 1775, the council of the town of Watertown, 
Massachusetts, issued a "Proclamation of Thanksgiving" urging the people 
of the town to render up thanks for their liberties and for the union of the 
colonies to defend them, "and to offer up humble and fervent prayers to 
Almighty God, for the whole British empire; especially for the United Ameri- 
can Colonies:— . . . that He would give wisdom to the American Congress 
equal to their important station... "?! 

Finally, the Continental Congress, itself, was still protesting its loyalty in 
July 1775: 

Attached to your Majesty's person, family, and government, with all devotion that 
principle and affection can inspire, connected with Great Britain by the strongest 
ties that can unite societies, and deploring every event that tends in any degree to 
weaken them, we solemnly assure your Majesty that we not only most ardently 
desire the former harmony between her and these colonies may be restored, but 
that a concord may be established between them upon so firm a basis as to perpetu- 


ate its blessings, uninterrupted by any future dissensions, to succeeding generations 
in both countries, , . .?? 


Surely there is no reason to think that these men in the colonies did not be- 
lieve what they said. They did mean it, apparently; there is even a sort of 
pathos in their repeated and fervent protestations, as though they deeply 
feared to lose a connection with the British nation which, to them, was a 
highly precious thing. 

- Philip Freneau, the greatest poet of the didum era, put into poetic 


19 The Works of Alexander Hamilton, ed. Henry C. Lodge (12 vols., New York and 
London, 1904), I, 86. 
20 Principles and Acts of the Revolution in America . . . , ed. Hezekiah Niles (Baltimore, 


21 Ibid., 125. 
22 Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774—1789, ed. W. C. Ford c£ al. (34 vols., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1904-37), II, 161. 
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language his own nostalgia for the good old days of national unity, late ın 
1775, in his poem “A Voyage to Boston”: 


O Britain come, and, if you can, relent 
This rage, that better might on Spain be spent. 
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Long may Britannia rule our hearts again, 
Rule as she rul'd in George The Second's reign; 
May ages hence her growing empire see, 

And she be glorious, but ourselves be free, 

In that just scale an equal balance hold, 

And grant these climes a second age of gold. 

The evidence thus appears to be overwhelming that, at least until late in 
1775, there was no significant split in the loyalties of the Americans. All 
Americans, Whigs and Tories alike, were genuinely and deeply loyal to the 
“British empire" or nation, to its ideals, and to its king. The divisions among 
them were divisions as to practical constitutional reforms, their validity and 
their importance, not as to national British ideals or loyalty to those ideals. 


‘Evidently, the British national loyalty of the Anglo-Americans was real. 
Their concept of the "empire" was one of the nation of Britons wherever 
they were, on both sides of the Atlantic or elsewhere. Yet the Americans’ 
sense of differentness and their consciousness that they were a peculiar and 
specially favored segment of this imperial society were equally real and were 
growing with great intensity. It was this sense of a special destiny within the 
Empire that inspired William Livingston to exclaim, in 1770, in his poem 
America, 

Hail Land of light and joy! Thy power shall grow 
Far as the seas, which round thy regions flow: 
Through earth’s wide realms thy glory shall extend, 
And savage nations at thy scepter bend.” | 

John Trumbull predicted a future glory and cultural leadership for 
America: "America hath a fair prospect in a few centuries of ruling both in 
arts and arms. It is universally allowed that we very much excell in the force 
of natural genius: And although but few among us are able to devote their 
whole lives to study, perhaps there is no nation in which a larger portion of 
learning is diffused through all ranks of people... .”*® And he continued in 
poetic vein: 

23 The Poems of Philip Freneau, ed. Fred L. Pattee (3 vols., Princeton, N. J., 1902-1907), 
: plum Livingston, America: or, a Poem on the Settlement of the British Colonies; 
Addressed to the Friends of Freedom, and Their Country (New Haven, Conn., 1770), x1. 

15 John Trumbull, The Use and Advantages of the Fine Arts (New Haven, Conn., 1770), 
11-I2. 
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See, this blest land in orient morn appears. 
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In radiant state th' imperial realm shall rise, 
Her splendor circling to the boundless skies; 
Of every Fair she boasts the assembled charms, 
The Queen of empires and the nurse of arms.?® 


‚Philip Freneau and Hugh Henry Brackenridge sang the same sort of 
glorious future for America at the Princeton commencement of 1771: 


Hail, happy land, 
The seat of empire, the abode of kings, 
The final stage where time-shall introduce 
Renowned characters, and glorious works 
Of high invention and of wond'rous art 
Which not the ravages of time shall waste : 
Till he himself has run his long career.27 


It was as though every poet with a pen and an impulse to write found the 
glory and manifest destiny of America the most magnificent and challenging 
theme to his muse. Even the Tories felt the same enthusiasm for this favored 
segment of the imperial society. Joseph Galloway, for example, elaborated 
upon the future of this, “my country," in terms that sound very much like 
an American nationalism.” Yet it never occurred to any of these American 
patriots that this great future lay outside the body of the British imperial 
society or nation. | 


It is an arresting fact that the American Tories, in the period prior to 
1776, were in no essential way different from the Whigs in their fundamental 
loyalties. As opponents of the Radicals, they differed from them chiefly on the 
nature of constitutional reform and on the question of how far proposed 
revisions of the imperial constitution could go without endangering the fabric 
of the Empire. 

It was upon this point that Thomas Hutchinson reached an impasse in his 
debate with Samuel Adams. He identified nation and state, as so many 
Tories did. For him, a division of political authority such as Adams proposed 
would be tantamount to a splitting of the nation—a situation which was, to 
him, unthinkable: “His Majesty considers the British Empire as one entire 
Dominion, subject to one Supreme Legislative Power, a due submission to 
which is essential to the Maintenance of the Rights, Liberties and Privileges 


28 The Poetical Works of John Trumbull, LL.D. (a vols., Hartford, Conn., 1820), II, 158. 

27 “The Rising Glory of America," in Poems of Philip Freneau, ed. Pattee, I, 82, 83. 

28 Joseph Galloway, A Candid Examination of the Mutual Claims of Great Britain and the 
Colonies: with a Plan of Accommodation, on Constitutional Principles (New York, 1773 a. 
53, 54, €f passim. 
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of the several Parts of this Dominion... ."?? Many Tories, indeed, could not - 
divest themselves of the fear that the spicis] fabric and unity of the nation 
would be rent by political federalism, and they could see no other, larger per- 
spective. 

To certain other Tories such, for example, as Daniel Leonard, the errors 
of the ministries were hardly less egregious than they were to Radicals like 
John Adams. But Leonard feared both a split in the national unity and a 
release of the irresponsible passions of the mob. Yet his devotion to the con- 
cept of the British nation was almost identical with that held by many Ameri- 
can Whigs, and he quoted John Dickinson to prove it.30 

Galloway, who ultimately made the great decision to cleave to his loyalty 
to the ideals of the British Empire, was not afraid to contemplate a constitu- 
tional reform that was curiously similar to, but in ways more radical and 
far reaching than those being proposed by John Adams and John Hancock. 
Galloway, probably the most profound of all the American Tory thinkers, 
identified state and nation, and he quoted Jean Jacques Burlamaqui to the 
effect that “The state is a body, or society animated by one soul, which 
directs all its motions, and makes all its members act after a constant and uni- 
_ form manner, with a view to one and the same end, namely the public 
utility.”** For Galloway, the British Empire, including “both countries” 
(Britain and America), was such a state-nation. The supreme authority in 
_this imperial society was the king, who represented the whole state. But the 
British imperial society was clearly a nation composed of two countries, 
Britain and America—“my country.” Americans had a right to a parliament 
of their own, and Galloway warned Britain that | 
No people in the world have higher notions of liberty. It would be impossible to 
eradicate them. . . . [America's distance from England, its vast territory, its great 
commerce, its increasing strength and power] all point out the policy of uniting 
the two countries together, upon principles of English liberty—should this be 
omitted, the Colonies will infallibly throw off their connexion with the Mother 
Country. . 

Daniel Dulany, another Tory, dd the mother. country in similar vein, 
and betrayed a comparable American patriotism. He recommended that 
Americans turn to manufactures: “Let it be demonstrated that.the subjects 
of the British Empire in Europe and America are the same, that the Hard- 
ships of the latter will ever. recoil upon the former.”®® His is a sort of eco- 


29 Thomas Hutchinson, The Speeches of His Excellency Governor Hutchinson to the General 
Assembly of the Massachusetts Bay (Boston, 1773), 84. 

30 Adams and Leonard, Novanglus and Massachuseitensis, 184-85. 

81 Quoted in Galloway, Candid Examinañon, 11. 

82 Ibid., 53, 54» 

88 Daniel Dulany, Considerations on the Propriety of Imposing Taxes in the British Colonies, 
for the Purpose of Raising a Revenue, by Act of Parliament (North America [sic], 1765), 46. 
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nomic nationalism;, the concept of the nation that it exhibits is one that 
brackets “British subjècts” on both sides of the Atlantic in a common national 
society. 

‘Hamilton’s great antagonist, Samuel Seabury, expressed another facet of 
Tory loyalty. He attacked the “new and shallow Heresy,” that the American 
colonials owed their supreme loyalty (or allegiance) to the king, but not to 
Parliament, and he argued, on the basis of expediency, for a strong central 
authority. But he actually proposed such a constitutional reform as might 
provide for colonial autonomy without surrendering the sovereignty of 
Parliament. Like Hutchinson, Seabury could not see the possibility, that 
Hamilton had suggested, of having practically sovereign colonial govern- 
ments, internally, without splitting the fabric of the British nation. Given the 
kind of constitutional reform that he, Seabury, proposed, the colonies would 
be relieved of too great a dependence upon Parliament, “and the mother 
country and all her colonies will be knit together in one grand, firm, and 
compact body.”** In Seabury’s mind the supreme consideration was “the 
honor, splendor, and majesty of the British Empire.” As so many of his con- 
temporaries, he was clearly using this term to indicate the British nation. 
Here, too, was the nationalism of an American born and bred. But it was a 
British nationalism. l 

One more example of British-American Tory national feeling may be 
cited—John Randolph. His “country,” Virginia, was in distress: it was at once 
threatened by the ravages of the savage Indians at the rear and rent by tbe 
tensions of dispute with thé mother country. Speaking of the necessity for 
unity in support of the government of Virginia against the Indians, Randolph 
said, ^I have frequently heard the term Patriotism mentioned. . . . True 
Patriotism consists not in a separate attachment to any particular Branch, but 
in the Preservation of the several Parts of Government in that Degree of 
strength and vigour which the Constitution intends that each shall en- 
joy... o “Patriotism” was a loyalty toward Virginia. 

As for the tensions between the colonies and England, Randolph made 
this amazing prediction and plea for British national unity: 


The Histories of dependent states put it beyond a doubt that America, when she 
is able to protect herself, will acknowledge no Superiority in another. That she 
will be capable, some .time or other, to establish an Independence, must appear 
evident to 7 one, who is acquainted with her present situation and growing 


strength... 


54 Samuel Seabury, A View of the Controversy (New York, 1774), 23. 
85 john Randolph, Considerations on the State of Virginia (n.p., 1774), 17-18. 
86 Ibid., 21-22. 
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If England persevered in its unwarranted rigor toward the colonies, "the 
Parent will soon be without a Child, and the Offspring become unable to 
support itself”: 


[ America] is a great Country, and wants nothing to bring it to Perfection but 
Numbers. ... | | 

A more pleasing and natural Connection never subsisted between any different 
Bodies of Men than did till of late, . . . between Great Britain and her Colonies. 
The Ámericans are descended from the Loins of Britons, and therefore may, with 
Propriety, be called the Children, and England the Mother of them. We are not 
only allied by Blood, but are still farther united, by the extensive Trade and 
Commerce carried on between us. Our Manners are similar; our Religion, and 
Language, the same. . .97 


This might have been Dickinson, or Galloway, or even Burke. Randolph's 
plea was one of the most eloquent statements of British nationalism by Anglo- 
‚Americans. Indeed, it was the Tories such as Hutchinson, Seabury, Leonard, 
Galloway, Dulany, and Randolph who were the true nationalists in the years 
before 1776. To them, the nation, the British nation, was real, and the concept 
of it, its image, was supreme, vivid, and commanding in their minds and 
hearts. And for this nation, its mythos, its ideals, and its present majesty, 
they were willing to sacrifice property, status, life itself, if need be. 


But if Radical and Tory were both British nationalists, differing chiefly 
as to the need and the nature of constitutional reform and not in their basic 
loyalties to the nation and its symbols, the logic of the course of events was 
driving them further and further apart in their reactions to expediency, and 
ever nearer to the break from beyond which there could be no return: the 
final abandonment, by the Whigs, of their long-persevering loyalty to’ the 
British nation and their consequent search for new concepts and new symbols 
toward which to direct new loyalties. 

Despite the fundamental assumption of both the earliest colonial entre- 
preneurs and the crown that the American colonial societies were but ex- 
tensions of the society of England, de facto British colonial policy, almost from 
the beginning, had treated them as somehow different and separate. Wisdom, 
in the handling of the colonial problem, had seemed to dictate a special set of 
laws to channel colonial commerce and limit colonial manufactures, special 
regulations affecting internal colonial affairs such as postal service, fiscal 
affairs, and military defense, special instructions to colonial governors to ad- 
minister their duties in ways that differed widely, in some aspects, from the 
functioning of analogous political mechanisms in England, and so on. This 


87 Ibid., 23, 24. 
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‘old set of legal and de facto assumptions as to the differentness of the colonies 
and the consequent necessity for special laws and institutions for their ad- 
ministration underlay the whole series of ministerial colonial programs in the 
sixteen years preceding independence, and it reached its culmination in the 
American Prohibitory Act of December 22, 1775, by which the Americans of 
the thirteen continental colonies were declared to be enemies of England and 
were ordered to be treated as such. As the climax of a centuries-long series of 
votes de fait, this act was something like childbirth, actually forcing the off- 
spring out of the body of the parent. 

Nor had the Americans failed to be conscious of the fact that the colonial 
societies were, in very truth, highly different from that of the mother country. 
They had steadily grown toward the conviction that they alone could under- 
stand their internal problems and that, therefore, the mother country must rec- 
ognize the sort of autonomy they were separately demanding and the sort of 
federative principle of empire being expounded, between 1765 and 1774, by 
Richard Bland, Franklin, Wilson, and others. Significantly, as has already 
been noted, many Tories, such as Galloway, Seabury, and Randolph, recog- 
nized the inevitability of some degree of colonial autonomy and even of 
colonial federation. Thus, on the American side, the whole history of the 
colonial period reached its climax in the actions of the state conventions and 
the Continental Congress in the years 1774 and 1775, in the course of which 
the American Whigs still protested, again and again, their loyalty to the 
ideals of the British nation and to its symbol, the British King. 

It appears, thus, that both English policy and American evolution, during 
169 years, had been moving steadily and inevitably toward a political and 
institutional revision of the imperial constitution that would -effectuate an 
adaptation to these facts. Such a revision, however, did not necessarily mean 
a dissolution of old, established loyalties. 

From the viewpoint of the American Whigs, the accommodation could be 
made without disturbing old loyalties; on the contrary, the successful trans- 
formation could only redound to the greater intensity of the loyalty of the 
Americans to the British nation and a glorification of its wisdom. For some 
of the "Tories, such a revision was possible; for others, it was not. But for all 
the "Tories, if it ever came to a choice between constitutional revision and 
their imperial (national) loyalty, the revision must be sacrificed to the higher 
national values. The break, when it came, derived from the determination of 
the Whigs that they must have. the revision; if within the framework of im- 
perial loyalty, well and good; if not, then outside it. For them, their own 
deepest convictions centered about their sense of need for self-government 


and the values they identified with that. 
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This was not yet, in 1776, American nationalism. It was expediency versus 
loyalty, or British nationalistic idealism. The Tories were idealists; the Whigs 
were realists. 


The Declaration of Independence did not create an American nation, 
even in the minds of its signers. Nor was a nation created, strictly speaking, 
during the war years between 1776 and 1783. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was an act of secession from the British Empire which incidentally (in 
the last paragraph) recognized the fact that the “United Colonies,” now “Free 
and Independent States,” were joined together in a common cause against 
Great Britain. It formally severed the ties of loyalty to the Empire to which 
Burke, Randolph, Dickinson, and Galloway had appealed, but it set up no 
focal point for a new loyalty, other than the reality of this common cause. 
Indeed, it seems clear that, for most men, the focal point of one’s supreme 
loyalty was the “Free and Independent State” of which he was a citizen. 
Men had long been accustomed to speak of “my country” as Virginia or 
Massachusetts or South Carolina; long before the Revolution this provincial, 
or colonial, patriotism had moved men without in any way conflicting with 
their common loyalty to their king as the sovereign symbol of the whole 
British nation. In the absence of any quickly available, new national concept 
to take the place of Burke’s “empire,” and in the presence of the visible states 
upon which, as colonies, they had for so long fixed their local patriotic feeling, 
- it was probably entirely natural that this state patriotism should have become 
the dominant loyalty in the new situation and that it should have stood so 
strongly across the path toward the realization of any national concept. 

It was Thomas Burke of North Carolina who was the leading exponent 
of the states-sovereignty-states-loyalty school. He embodied his thinking 
and feeling in the resolution that he introduced into the debate in the 
Continental Congress on the proposed Articles of Confederation in April 1777 
to the effect, as he reported it, that “All sovereign power was in the States 
separately, and that particular acts of it [the “General Council” of the Con- 
federation], which should be expressly enumerated, would be exercised in 
conjunction, and not otherwise; but that in all things else each State would 
exercise all the rights and power of sovereignty, uncontrolled.”®® Burke was 
surprised and pleased to see that his resolution, adopted as the second article, 
had such a preponderant weight of support in the Continental Congress:?? 

88 Thomas Burke to Richard Caswell (governor of North Carolina), Philadelphia, Apr. 29, 
1777, in Letters g Members of the Continental Congress, ed, E. C. Burnett (8 vols., Washington 
D. C., 1921-36), H » 345-46. 


39 The vote was eleven states to one (Virginia) with one state (New Hampshire) divided. 
(Ibid., 346.) 
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“I was much pleased to find the accumulating powers to Congress so little 
supported, and I promise myself, in the whole business I shall find my ideas 
relative thereto nearly similar to those of most of the States... . The inequality 
of the States, and yet the necessity of maintaining their separate independence, 
will occasion dilemmas almost inextricable.” 9 This state loyalty was illustrated 
by the sort of loyalty oaths the states exacted from their citizens. The follow- 
ing oath, for example, was prescribed by the North Carolina Treason Act 
of 1777: 


I will bear faithful and true allegiance to the State of North Carolina, and will 
truly endeavor to support, maintain and defend the independent government 
thereof, against George the Third of Great Britain, and the attempts of any other 
Person, Prince, Power or State or Potentate, who by secret acts, Treasons, Com- 
promises, or by open Force shall attempt to subvert the same . . . and that I will 
disclose and make known to the Governor . . . [or some other officer] all treasons, 
conspiracies, or attempts committed or intended against the State which shall come 
to my knowledge. 


The dominance of the state loyalty sentiment in the thinking and the 
actions of American leaders was recognized by practically all of them. In 
the summer of 1776 Edward Rutledge wrote to Robert R. Livingston, "We 
have done nothing with the confederation for some Days, and it is of little 
consequence if we never see it again; for we have made such a Devil of it 
already that the Colonies can never agree to it... .” Similar distress over 
state-particularisms was expressed by Samuel Chase, R. H. Lee, and others. 
Indeed, many American leaders despaired of ever getting the states to con- 
federate, even for the purposes of promoting "the Cause." Conrad-Alexandre 
Gérard, French minister to the United States, in April 1779 reported Samuel 
Adams, himself no burning nationalist, as saying that "on voyait de plus en 
plus qu'il faudroit que les deux empires se separassent, en parlant de ceux de 
l'Est et du Sud.” ** 

The Continental Congress, itself, carefully recognized state re 
presumably based upon state loyalties, in its appeals to the states and their 
peoples for support of the common cause: 

*0 Ibid, l 

$l State Records of North Carolina, XXIV, II, quoted in Robert O. DeMond, The Loyalists 
in North Carolina during the Revolution (Durham, N. C., 1940), 155} see also Harold Hyman, 
To Try Men's Souls: Loyalty Tests in American History en eley, Cali£, 1959), facsimile 
reproductions after p. 208. 

43 I etters, ed. Burnett, II, 56. 

43 Ibid., 32 et passim. 

44 Conrad-Alexandre Gérard to Comte de Vergennes, Apr. 4, 1779, in Histoire de la 
Participation de la France à VÉtablistement des Etats-Unis d'Amérique; Correspondance Diplo- 
matique et Documents, ed. Henri Doniol (6 vols., Paris, 1890), IV, 106. Gérard, for his own 


part, later reported “que la paix pourrait se conclure en Europe avant que le Congrès fut 
d'accord avec lui-méme sur la nature des conditions qui doivent y entrer." (Ibid., 223.) 
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It is to obtain these things that we call for your strenuous, unremitted exertions. 
Yet do not believe that you have been, or can be saved. merely by your own 
strength. Nol it is by the assistance of Heaven, and this you must assiduously culti- 
vate, by acts which Heaven approves. Thus shall the power and the happiness of 
these sovereign, free and independent states, founded on the virture of their citi- 
zens, increase, extend and endure, until the Almighty shall blot out all the empires 
of the earth.*® 


The one thing to which all Americans on the side of independence could, 
indeed, direct a fervent loyalty was “the Cause." ** Even Thomas Burke com- 
plained against the "jealousies" of the states as injurious to "our common 
cause," ‘T 

It was "the Cause," apparently, rather than any clearly ascertainable na- 
tional ideal, for which Thomas Paine was propagandizing in the early num- 
bers of The Crisis. He certainly saw clearly, and used, the concept of a 
nation in his criticisms of Great Britain: 


There is such an idea existing in the world, as that of national honor, and this, 
falsely understood, is oftentimes the cause of war... . It is, I think, exceedingly 
"easy to define what ought to be understood by national honor; for that which is 
the best character for an individual is the best character for a nation; and whenever 
the latter exceeds or falls beneath the former, there is a departure from the line of 
true greatness. 


I have thrown out this observation with a design of applying it to Great Britain. 
. . . Her idea of national honor seems to consist in national insult, and that to be a 
great people, is to be neither a Christian, a philosopher, or a gentleman, but to 
threaten with the rudeness of a bear, and to devour with the ferocity of a lion.*® 


Obviously, Paine's concept of a nation—in this case, the British nation—is 
crystal clear. Yet he did not quite arrive at the same clarity of national in- 
tegrity with regard to the United States. His chief concern was for "the 
Cause": “All we want to know in America is simply this, who is for inde- 
pendence, and who is not?" *? As yet he was apparently a fervent devotee of 
“the Cause"; he had not yet achieved the mental image of the nation that 
characterized the last few numbers of The Crisis. 


Meanwhile, the march of events of the Revolution was inexorably push- 
ing the Americans toward the formation of an image of a nation, just as the 


45 Journals of the Continental Congress, ed. Ford et al., XT, 481. 

*6 Fervor and emotional intensity in support of a common cause must not be confused with 
nationalism. Many nations may unite in a common cause, and the citizens of all of them sup- 
port the cause with great intensity, as in the case of the alliance of England, France, Russia, 
and the United States in the World War of 1914—1918, without feeling a common ROBUR 
This, apparently, was the situation in the United States in the years 1776-1783. 

47 Thomas Burke to Richard Caswell, Apr. 29, 1777, in Letters, ed. Burnett, II, 345. 

48 ‘Thomas Paine, The Crists in The Life and Works of Thomas Paine, ed. William M. Van 
der Weyde (3 vols., New Rochelle, N. Y., 1925), II, 77-79. 

49 Ibid., I, 342. 
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Empire. 

First of all, the common cause against a common foe drew men together. 
The mingling of New Englanders, southerners, and Middle State men in the 
fight against the common enemy must have tended to dull the sharpness of 
the state loyalty distinctions among them. The ädoption of the Articles of 
Confederation, albeit at first hardly more than a military alliance, did Have 
the effect of organizing the states and their peoples into a viable common in- 
stitution. Fürther, the exigencies of the relations of the Confederation with 
foreign powers forced upon its members a consciousness of the necessity for 
solidarity in foreign affairs. The alliance with France and the physical pres- 
ence of French armies and fleets may be supposed to have inspired a con- 
sciousness, not only of the common cause but, also, of a common ideal. 

Above all, the debate over the disposition to be made of the West— 
whether to accept the parceling out of the trans-Allegheny lands among the 
states or to create a national domain as a sort of common property of all the 
people of all the states—gave impetus to the sort of thinking that must of' 
necessity assume that there was a collective entity composed of all the people 
of all the states, which, for lack of a better word, many contemporary writers 
called an “American empire,” echoing the preindependence language 
and imagery of Edmund Burke. 

The ratification of the Articles of Confederation in 1781 was celebrated 
editorialy by Philadelphia newspapers in terms that go beyond the mere 
recognition of the successful creation of an effective, practical institution. 
The Pennsylvania Packet remarked on March 3, 1781, that "Thus America, 
like a well constructed arch, whose parts, harmonizing and mutually sup- 
porting each other, all the more closely united the greater the pressure upon 
them, is growing up in war into greatness and consequence among the na- 
tions.”®! On March y The Pennsylvania Gazette echoed the same sentiment, 
in almost the same words: “A Union, begun by necessity, cemented by op- 
pression and common danger, and now finally consolidated into a perpetual 
confederacy of these new and rising states: and thus the United States of 
America ... are growing up into consequence among the nations... ."9? 
Indeed, die progress of American thinking toward the achievement d a 
national image is to be seen in the writings of many leaders such as Hamilton, 
Wilson, Washington, Pelatiah Webster, Madison, and others. 


50 See Paul C. Phillips, “American Opinion Regarding the West, 1778-1783,” Proceedings 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association jor the Year 1913-1914 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
1914), 286—305. 

51 Quoted in Letters, ed. Burnett, VI, 1-2, n. 2. 

53 Ibid. 
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At the same time, too, that the practical exigencies in the course of events 
were driving men toward a conceptualization of an American nation, in- 
tellectuals and publishers were both discovering and creating an American 
mythos, at both the state and the continental level. Poets, publicists, and 
politicians exalted the first pioneers who crossed the ocean, Ámerican heroes, 
especially figures who had appeared in the Seven Years War, American 
military exploits, the American landscape, American manifest destiny, the 
epic struggle with the Indians, and so on. It is probably no accident that at 
least ten American-written narratives of Indian wars and captivities were 
‚published in the colonies and states between 1764 and 1780, some of them 
several times; in addition to which, books like Jeremiah Dummer’s Defence 
of the New England Charters, John Wise’s Vindication of the Governments 
of the New England Churches, and Mayhew’s sermon on Unlimited Submis- 
sion were printed in new editions. Again and again, also, reference was 
made, by both Whig and Tory writers, to the English mythos of liberty 
inherited by Americans and to the fact that British blood still flowed in 
American veins. As the war progressed, the heroic deeds and men of that 
struggle became part of the American mythos. Freneau, for example, con- 
' ceived a bitter hatred for Britain and all its works and in poem after poem 
celebrated and promoted the heroic actions of “the Cause.” Freneau’s bitter- 
ness and belligerency are shown by such poems as “A Political Litany,” 
“American Liberty,” and “The British Prison Ship.” And he made sub- 
stantial contributions to the growth of an American mythos with such poems 
as “On the Memorable Victory of Paul Jones,” “To the Memory of the 
Brave Americans,” and others.™ 

Americans were becoming conscious of their. own heroic past and their 
own culture, as well as of the English traditions that they had inherited. The 
birth of an American mythos, and of the consciousness of a native American 
culture, was one of the incidents in the progress of Americans toward a full 
national consciousness—a growing self-consciousness which began to demand 
cultural as well as political independence from Great Britain. 


Many forces were at work, then, to create an American national image, to 
disseminate it among the people of the states, and gradually to arouse a uni- 
versal loyalty to it. Some American leaders caught the vision, as it were, 
gradually and, by the end of the war, were recognizable American 
nationalists. 

The most famous outburst of this sentiment, of course, was Patrick 


53 Poems of Philip Freneau, ed. Pattee, I, 139—41, 162, IL, 18-39, 75-80, 101-102. 
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Henry’s impulsive exclamation to the Continental Congress in 1774 that “The 
distinctions between Virginians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, and New 
Englanders, are no more. I am not a Virginian, but an American.”™ But 
there were others. 

One such was that of Peter Thatcher of Watertown, Massachusetts, who 
delivered an impassioned oration on March 5, 1776, four months before the 
Declaration of Independence: “The tender ‘feelings of the human heart are 
deeply affected with the fate of [General Richard Montgomery] and the 
other heroes who have bled and died, that their country may be free; but at 
the same time, sensations of indignant wrath are excited in the breasts of 
every friend to freedom. . . "9? Here was loyalty to a cause, but it was also an 
appeal to the loyalty of his hearers to “the rising empire of America”: 

Let us then arouse to arms; for, upon our exertions depends [our descendants’ 


freedom; upon our exertions depends the important question, whether the rising 
empire of America, shall be an empire of slaves or of freemen. 


Animated by these considerations, my friends and fellow-citizens, let us strain 
every nerve in the service of our country! what are our lives when viewed in 
competition with the happiness of such an empire! what is our private interest 
when opposed to that of three millions of men! let our bosoms glow with the 
warmth of patriotism; let us sacrifice our ease, our fortunes, and our lives, that 
we may save our country... .°8 

In the Continentalist, Hamilton argued for a “continental” concept of the 
United States, and in language that has a clearly national flavor. And he 
concluded, “Happy America, if those to whom thou hast intrusted the 
guardianship of thy infancy know how to provide for thy future repose, but 
miserable and undone, if their negligence or ignorance permits the spirit of 
discord to crest her banner on the ruins of thy tranquility.”* It cannot be 
said unequivocally that Hamilton was motivated, in his writings during the 
war years, by loyalty to a national ideal as against the promptings of his 
supreme genius for the expedient and the practical—for a constitution that 
would work. The same uncertainty applies to Pelatiah Webster, who pub- 
lished a proposal for a strong central government just at the end of the war, 
in 1783. Webster’s thinking was concerned with the philosophy of the 
state, rather than with any image of a nation: "A number of sovereign States 
united into one Commonwealth, and appointing a supreme power to man- 


54 Robert Douthat Meade, Patrick Henry, Patriot in the Making (Philadelphia, 1957), 325. 

55 “Oration delivered at Watertown [Mass.], March 5, 1776, by Peter Thatcher, M.A.,” in 
iic er Acts of the Revolution in America, ed. Niles, 45. 

67 Works of Alexander Hamilton, ed. Lodge, I, 287. 

58 Pelatiah Webster, 4 Dissertation on the Political Union and Constitution of the Thirteen 
United States of North-America; Which ts Necessary to Their Preservation and Happiness (Hart- 
ford, Conn., 1783). 
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age the affairs of the union, do necessarily and unavoidably part with and 
transfer over to such supreme power, so much of their own sovereignty, as is 
necessary to render the ends of the union effectual. . . . Just so, every member 
of civil society parts with many of his natural nobis that he may enjoy the 
rest in greater security under the protection of society." 9? Here is no question 
of emotional loyalty; the image is that of a body politic formed under the 
terms of a social compact, not clearly, however, one of a nation: 

With Dr. David Ramsay of South Carolina, however, the concept of an. 
American nation seems clear; the sentiment expressed seems obviously to be 
an American nationalism. In what may have been the first Fourth of July 
oration in American history, on the second anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence (1778), Ramsay glorified the qualities and the destiny of the 
United States in terms that are unmistakably nationalistic: 


I appeal, to the experience of all, whether they do not feel an elevation of soul 
growing out of the emancipation of their country. . . . 


We have laid the foundations of a new empire, which promises to enlarge itself 
into vast dimensions, and to give happiness to a great continent. It is now our 
turn to figure on the face of the earth, and in the annals of the world. . 


Ever since the flood, true religion, arts, empire, and riches, have taken a slow and 
gradual course from cast to west, and are now about fixing their long and favour- 
ite abode in this new western world. . . . Our Independence will redeem one 
quarter of the globe from tyranny. and oppression, and consecrate it the chosen 
seat of truth, justice, freedom, and religion. . . . Generations yet unborn will bless 
us for the blood-bought inheritance, we are about to bequeath them. Oh happy 
times! Oh glorious pos Oh kind, indulgent, bountiful Providence, that we live 
in this favoured period, and have the honour of helpin ing forward these great events, 
and of suffering in a cause of such infinite importancel 


In the last numbers of The Crisis, Paine approached such a concept 
father more closely and clearly than either Hamilton or Webster. And in his 
valedictory,* the concept of the American nation became clear and explicit: 


But that which must more forcibly strike a thoughtful, penetrating mind, and 
"which includes and renders all inferior concerns, is the Union of the States. On 
this our great national character depends. . . . It is through this only that we are, 
or can be, nationally known in the world; it is the flag of the United States which 
renders our ships and commerce safe on the seas, or in a foreign port. ... 


The division of the empire into states is for our own convenience; but abroad this 
distinction ceases. . . . In short, we have no other national sovereignty than as 
United States. ... | NE. 


59 Thid., 3 
80 United States Magazine, 1 (Jan., Mar. 1779), 24, 106. | 
61 The Crisis, No. 13, 1783, in Life and Works of Thomas Paine, ed. Van der Weyde, IH 
77-79. 
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Our citizenship in the United States is our national character. Our citizenship in 
any particular state is only our local distinction. . . . Our great title is Americans— 
our inferior one varies with the place.9? 


The development of Paine's thought and feeling, traced d his writ- 
ings from the period in 1775 when he was writing for the Pennsylvania 
Magazine, through The Crisis essays, shows a clear progression from the 
position of'an English nationalist to that of an American nationalist. The 
metamorphosis was not sudden or abrupt, but it did take place. In this fact, 
Paine was probably typical of many, if not most, Americans. 


Among the poets, the preachers, and the publicists—the men of fancy and 
creative imagination—the image of an American nation may have emerged 
more early and more clearly than in the minds and hearts of the politicians. 
In the poems of Freneau, the outstanding poet of the Revolution, the re- 
orientation of emotional diréction closely parallels that which took place in 
the writings of Paine. Thus, whereas, even as late as 1775, Freneau dreamed 
of a reformed Britain and a restored British national felicity, by 1778 he was 
also discovering in his poetry a concept of an American "empire," or nation, 
composed of all the people of the thirteen states: 


America! The works of peace - iine 

Thus shalt thou gain a triumph more divine— 
To thee belongs a second golden reign, 

Thine is the empire o'er a peaceful main; 
Protect the rights of human kind below, 

Crush the proud tyrant who becomes their foe, 
And future times shall own your struggles blest, 
And future years enjoy perpetual rest. 


A glorious empire rises, bright and newl 
Firm be the structure, and must rest on youl— 


Freneau continued to glorify the separate states, however, and although in 
his address to Washington's officers (1781) he called upon them to 


Accept, great men, that share of honest praise 
A grateful nation to your merit pays: 


he continued, reviewing the conflict just ended, 


Resist! resist! was heard through every state, 
You heard the call, and feared your country's fate; es 


62 Ibid., 243-45 
88 Poems of Philip nean ed. Pattee, I, 281—832. 
64 Ibid., I, 81-83. l 
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leaving some ambiguity as to whether he was thinking of a genuine Ameri- 
can nation or an alliance, whether he was celebrating the triumph of a na- 
tion or that of a cause. In the light of his later Jeffersonian politics, it might 
be doubted whether he was ever wholly a nationalist in the supreme sense 
ofthe word. 

Among other poets, Timothy Dwight and Joel Barlow showed a similar 
progression of thought toward the concept of an American nation. In his 
poem “Columbia,” Dwight may have come closer to achieving the concept 
than even Freneau: 


Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world, and the child of the skies! 
Thy genius commands thee; with rapture behold, 
While ages on ages thy splendors unfold, 
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A world is thy realm: for a world be thy laws, 
Enlarg'd as thine empire, and just as thy cause; 
On freedom's broad gre that empire shall rise, 
Extend with the main, and dissolve with the skies. 


Joel Barlow’s “The Vision of Columbus,” begun while he was a student 
at Yale, also caught the vision of an American nation and contributed to the 
creation of an American mythos: 


Each orient realm, the former pride of earth, 
Where men and science drew their ancient birth, 
Shall soon behold, on this enlighten’d coast, 
Their fame transcended and ‘har glory lost.99 


H. H. Brackenridge showed a similar progression of thought. After a series 
of poems on “the Cause,” the most notable of which are "Bunker Hill” (1776) 
and "The Death of General Montgomery" (1777), he went on to become 
editor of the United States Magazine, which he made a vehicle for American 
cultural independence. He published the text of David Ramsay's “Oration, 
on the Anniversary of Independence," and editorialized upon it in a vein 
that betrays his nationalism for a "United [American] Empire": 


65 Timothy Dwight, "Columbia," in The Connecticut Wits, ed. Vernon L. Parrington (New 
York, 1926), 273—74. Use of the term "Columbia" to designate the ensemble of the thirteen 
seceded states was customary among the writers of the war years. Freneau, for example, used it 
frequently. In a footnote to his poem "American Liberty" (1775) Freneau explained the term 
^ thus; "Columbia, America sometimes so-called from Columbus, the first discoverer.” (Poems of 
Philip Freneau, ed. Pattee, I, 142.) He also used, in a similar sense, the term “New Albion.” In 
another footnote to “American Liberty” he explained this term thus: “New Albion, properly 
New England, but is often applied to all British America.” (Ibid., 145.) 

68 Joel Barlow, The Vision of Columbus (Hartford, Conn., 1787), 189. 
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In America we see a fair establishment of equal liberty and a new stage erected 
for every display of immortal and divine eloquence in honor of those who had 
offered up their lives in defence of their country; or of those who by the invention . 
or improvement of useful arts have done good to mankind; or in celebration of 
the anniversary of some great event, such as the declaration of independence of 
this United Empire.*? 

It seems evident, then, that the concept of an “American empire,” or na- 
tion, which replaced the image of the British imperial society to which men 
had given their loyalty before 1775 in their minds and hearts, was the product 
of a slow intellectual and emotional growth. It began, perhaps, in the sort of 
patriotism toward the provinces expressed by colonial writers or, it may be, 
in the devotion to "America" felt by Galloway. But it was many years before 
the image of the British empire-nation of the colonial era was fully and per- 
fectly replaced in the minds of all Americans by the image of a genuine, 
integral American nation. The war years, 1776-1783, constituted what might 
be called the period of its gestation and, toward the end of the war, its birth. 


97 "Remarks on Ramsay’s Oration, on the Anniversary of Independence," United States 
Magazine, I (Jan. 1779), 21; the text of Ramsay's oration is printed on pages 20-22. 


. The Historians Use of Nationalism and Vice Versa 


Dav M. Porrer* 


IT is one of the basic characteristics of history that the historian is concerned 
with human beings: but that he does not deal with them primarily as indi- 
viduals, as does the psychologist or the biographer or the novelist. Instead he 
deals with them in groups—in religious groups, in cultural groups, in 
ideological groups, in interest groups, in occupational groups, or in social 
groups. But most often the historian deals with people in national groups. 
These national groups usually coincide with a political state, but it would be 
too restrictive to say that the national group is simply a political group, for 
very often the historian is not concerned with the political aspects of the his- 
tory of the group. 

Just as the rise of nationalism has been the major political development of 
modern times, so attention to the national group, rather than to these other 
groupings, has become correspondingly, perhaps, the major focus of modern 
historians. Accordingly, the identity of people in terms of their nationality 
has grown to transcend all other identities, so that we speak and think con- 
stantly in terms of the American people, the Japanese people, the Russian 
people, and others, Our attribution of distinctive traits and attitudes, reac- 
tions and values, to these groups shows that we do not conceive of them 
merely in political terms as bodies who happen to be subject to a common 
political jurisdiction, but rather as aggregations whose common nationality 
imparts or reflects an integral identity. The idea that the 2,500,000,000 people 
of the world fall naturally into a series of national groups is one of the domi- 
nating presuppositions of our time. 

Because of the constant, pervasive use of this criterion of nationality as the 
basis for organizing much of modern history, the concept of nationality has 
become a crucial one in historical thought, with many far-reaching implica- 
tions. It is the purpose of this essay, therefore, to explore some of the ideas 
embodied in the historian’s concept of nationalism, some of the unrecognized 
side effects which the concept, with its attendant ideas, has had, and some- 
thing of the way in which it has affected the treatment of history. 


* Mr. Potter is William Robertson Coe Professor of American History at Stanford University. 
This article will appear in a future volume being edited by Alexander V. Riasanovsky and 
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Perhaps the most crucial fact in shaping the historian's use of the idea of | 
nationalism is that he employs it in two quite distinct ways for two different ` 
purposes. On the one hand, he uses it in answering a question as to the de- 
gree of cohesiveness or group unity that has developed in a given aggregate 
of people. Here the question is primarily descriptive or observational, and it 
can be answered in qualified or relative terms, or in terms of degree, with 
fine distinctions and gradations. Such a question can be dealt with in terms 
of the psychological attitudes of the group; in fact, the prevailing theory of 
nationalism today emphasizes its psychological character. Thus, for example, 
Hans Kohn affirms that “Nationalism is first and foremost a state of mind, 
an act of consciousness," and, though he points out that one must also ex- 
plain the surrounding conditions which produce the state of mind, he accepts 
as valid, though limited, the statement that a nation is “a group of individuals 
that feels itself one [and] is ready within limits to sacrifice the individual for 
the group advantage.”* Proponents of this. psychological view recognize, of 
course, that a subjective group feeling, as a psychological phenomenon, is not 
likely to develop unless there are objective conditions which give rise to it. 
These conditions include such factors as the sharing of a common language, 
the occupation of a territorial area that constitutes a natural unit (an island, a 
river valley, or a mountain-girt basin), the adherence to a common religion, 
and a heritage of common mores and traditions. But these factors in them- 
selves are not regarded as components of nationality. They are rather 
prerequisites or raw materials, concave to the development of the psycho- 
logical manifestation. 

The psychological character of this approach to ee deserves 
emphasis because it carries with it certain important implications. To begin 
with, it would follow that since nationalism is a form of group loyalty, it is 
not generically different from other forms of group loyalty. From this it would 
follow further that nationality is not an absolute condition, but a relative one, 
for loyalty evolves gradually by imperceptible degrees, both in the individual 
and in the group; it ebbs and flows; and it is modified by contingencies. If 
nationalism is a relative manifestation, this fact would also imply that various 
national groups must vary in the degree of completeness or intensity of their 
nationality, and further that various elements of the population within the 
nationality group must vary in the extent to which they share the sense of 
group identity and the commitment to the group purpose. This, in turn, 
would mean that loyalty to the nation must exist in the individual not as a 
unique or exclusive allegiance, but as an attachment concurrent with other 


1 Hans Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism: A Study in Its Origin and Background (New York, 
1944), 10—20, esp. 10, 12. 
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forms of group loyalty to family, to church, to school, and to the individual’s 
native region. 

All of these corollaries are accepted, explicitly or implicitly, by most 
writers on nationalism. 'They are consonant with the theory which writers 
have found most tenable, and when historians are directly engaged in the 
specific study of the growth of nationalism, their analysis usually gives due 
weight to the variable, impalpable, evolutionary, and sometimes partially 
developed nature of the manifestations of nationalism. In this kind of con- 
text, the historian seldom loses sight of the fact that nationalism is a tend- 
ency, an impulse, an attitude of mind, rather than an objective, determinate 
thing. : 

If the historian had only to deal with the question of the extent to which a 
group has become national, he would probably never treat it in other terms 
than these, which are so consistent with his theory and so much in line with 
his general disposition to take a functional rather than a formalistic view of 
all historical phenomena. 

But in a second aspect, the historian uses the concept of nationalism in 
answering another question that frequently arises in history, as to the 
validity of a given group's exercising autonomous powers. In human affairs, 
society has long since agreed to the proposition that when a multiplicity of 
individuals stand in a certain relationship to one another, or to put it more 
concretely, when they form a community, they incur certain obligations to- 
ward one another which they would not have if they were not a community, 
and that the community has a "right," or enjoys a sanction to enforce these 
obligations and to defend itself as a community, if necessary by the use of 
coercion and violence—which would otherwise be taboo. But the sanction to 
exercise these powers and the determination as to whom they can rightfully 
be exercised upon—individuals or minority groups—depend entirely upon 
whether the body seeking to exercise them and the individuals upon whom 
they are to be exercised form a true community. Thus, the nature of the 
relationship between the individuals involved, rather than the ethical char- 
acter of the acts performed, becomes the standard for judging the rightfulness 
of the acts. The nation occupies a particularly crucial role in this relation, 
for of the many kinds of human communities in which men are associated, 
the nation is the one to which this power of regulation, control, coercion, 
punitive action, and so forth, is especially assigned. Consequently, the attribu- 
tion of nationalism ceases to be a merely descriptive matter and becomes an 
evaluative matter, for the verdict upon the act performed by the group 
- depends upon the character of the group performing the act. To come to the 
crux of the matter, this determination cannot be made in terms of psychologi- 
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cal analysis, which speaks only in relativistic, qualified, balanced terms, and 
does not yield yes-or-no, all-or-nothing-at-all answers. Such analysis can tell 
what measure of nationality a group häs attained, for that is a question of 
degree, but it cannot necessarily tell whether the group has attained the 
measure of nationality appropriate to the exercise of national powers, for that 
is a categorical or classificatory question. The categorical nature of the prob- 
lem the historian is dealing with, therefore, tends to draw him unconsciously 
away from his theory and to lead him to deal with nationalism in a way 
different from what his theory would indicate. Where his theory tells him 
that nationalism is a relative thing, existing in partial form, his practice may 
impel him to treat it as an absolute thing, existing in full or not at all. Where 
his theory emphasizes the view that national loyalty is a form of group loyalty, 
and generically similar to other forms of group loyalty, his practice impels 
him to treat it as a unique form of devotion potentially antithetical to other 
forms of loyalty such as regional loyalty. (He even uses a different word— 
"allegiance"—for this loyalty.) Where his theory recognizes the fact that 
nationalism is a form of emotion, and that, like other forms of emotion, it 
will attain varying degrees of intensity in varying segments of the population, 
his practice prompts him to treat it as a matter of standard, fixed specifica- 
tions. (The citizen is either “loyal” or he is “disloyal.”) 

Thus, the shift from a descriptive to a classificatory approach is also a shift, 
in a sense, from a psychological (or functional) approach to an institutional 
(or formalistic) approach. It is a deceptively easy, and, at times almost 
imperceptible shift to make, because the nation is, of course, in an extremely 
real and important sense, an institutional thing. The impulse of nationalism 
fulfills itself in the formation of national institutions, and while a nation is 
truly a body of people who feel themselves to be one, it is also, quite as truly, 
the organized body of people who share this feeling, together with the organi- 
zation that the feeling prompts them to set up. 

But though these two concepts flow rather naturally into one another, 
they are, in many ways, inconsistent with and even antithetical to one another. 
One treats the nation as an abstraction having no physical reality: only on 
a political map, which is itself an abstraction, is it possible to see where one 
nation ends and another begins. But institutionally, the nation assumes all 
the concreteness which a census of population, an inventory of resources, an 
army and navy, and all the apparatus of public authority can give to it. In 
terms of a psychologically centered theory of nationalism, a nation exists only 
subjectively, as a focus of men’s loyalties, and without these loyalties there 
would be no nation. But once the nation has been institutionalized, men tend 
to regard the institution itself as a transcendent something to which the loyal- 
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ties of men ought to be given simply because it does exist. Again, in terms ot 
theory, the nation survives as a unit because people continue to feel a psy- 
chological sense of unity. But in operative institutional terms, its survival may 
depend upon the power of the state to override divisive impulses and to con- 
trol a collectivity of people as if they were one, even despite a significant 
degree of reluctance on the part of some of those who are being thus united. 

In short, the institutional view does basic violence to the historian's theory, 
- for it pulls him in the direction of treating nationality as objective rather than 
subjective, absolute rather than relative, and total rather than partial. It also 
impels him to distinguish it from and place it in antithesis to other forms of 
group loyalty, instead of keeping in view the fact that the psychological in- 
gredients of nationalism are the same as for other forms of human identifica- 
tion with large groups. Finally, and most important, it leads him to give a 
valuative, rather than a purely descriptive meaning to his attribution of 
nationality. 

The political state, as we know it today, possesses tremendously powerful 
devices for making the aspects of nationality which pertain to the institutional 
concept seem more real and more applicable than the aspects which the psy- 
chological concept would suggest. Indeed the operative importance of formal- 
. istic features such as citizenship, jurisdiction, territoriality, and so on, tend 
to convey an image of nationality which is conceived far more in terms of 
institutional structure than of psychological attitudes. And this concept is, of 
course, far more categorical, more absolute, more unitary in its implications, 
for the individual either is or is not a citizen; the public authority either does 
or does not have jurisdiction; the disputed area lies either inside or outside 
the national boundary. None of these matters are partial, any more than 
sovereignty itself is partial—and sovereignty, it used to be said, is like vir- 
ginity in that it cannot be surrendered in part. 

The sheer weight and momentum of modern institutional nationalism 
make it difficult for the historian to resist the institutional concept, especially 
when this concept is, in certain respects, entirely valid and realistic. In his 
theory, he knows that there is great difference between the nation and the 
political state, but in a world where all the states claim to be nations and all 
the nations try to be states, it is difficult for him to remember that they are 
two things. l 

The impact of the institutionalized nation, therefore, must be heavy and 
pervasive indeed, but, to offset this weight, the historian has been to some 
extent placed on guard against mistaking the nation as a people for the nation 
as a state, Certainly most treatises on nationalism warn him against confusing 
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nationality itself with the forms that the nationalistic impulse has projected.* 
But what he is not on guard against is the subtle shift from describing the 
nationalistic impulse as a sociopsychological phenomenon to using the attribu- 
tion of nationalism as a valuative device. For it is a paradox not generally 
recognized that the historian cannot make a simple descriptive observation 
about the degree of group cohesion among an aggregate of people without 
inadvertently registering a valuative judgment as to the validity of the powers 
that this aggregation may assert for itself. I£ he were applying a standard of 
ethics, it would be recognized at once as a valuative standard, but since he 
seemingly applies only a measure of relationships, it is easy to overlook the 
valuative implications. Yet the concept of the nature of the group may be 
more crucial than the concept of right and wrong in determining the validity 
of acts committed in the name of nationality. For even the Declaration of 
Independence did not proclaim the right of everyone to resist tyranny, but 
rather the right of "one people to dissolve the political bonds which have 
connected them with another." The separability of “one people” and “an- 
other" was a necessary prerequisite to the dissolution of the bonds. 

Indeed modern democratic thought, by adopting the view that the ulti- 
mate authority lies in the people, has brought us to the point where the natüre 
of the grouping which constitutes a people takes on almost as mystical a 
quality as once pertained to the nature of the anointment which a crowned 
king received from God. For the major premise of democracy, that the 
majority shall rule, is predicated upon the assumption that the majority is 
a part of some larger whole, whose existence as a totality is identifiable 
enough to give assurance that those persons who are imposing their will on 
the one hand, and those who are submitting to the imposition on the other, 
are really part of the same people and are, as one whole, bound by the will of 
their larger part. Unless the minority really is identified with and part of 
such a totality, the decisions of the majority lack any democratic sanction. 
Hence the question whether the controlling group and the dissident group 
form a real, verifiable totality 1s vital and decisive. 

For instance, if the Magyars under Louis Kossuth were a "people," they 
were morally justified in their "revolution" against the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire; they were "patriots"; and their uprising was a “war of independ- 
ence." But if not, they were morally censurable for "rebelling"; they were 
“traitors”; and their uprising was an “insurrection.” If the Croats who, in 
turn, fought against Kossuth’s authority were a “people” then Kossuth was 
a “tyrant,” and his measures against them were “acts of oppression.” But if 


2 Ibid., 18-20; Carlton J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism (New York, 1928), 4-5. 
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not, he was merely a resolute leader defending his "nation" against "disrup- 
tive elements" that sought to “subvert” it. There is hardly any historical 
situation for which semantics are more crucial. 

In sum, when the historian attributes nationality to any group, he estab- 
lishes a presumption in favor of any acts involving an exercise of autonomy 
that the group may commit; when he denies nationality, he establishes a 
presumption against any exercise of autonomy. The attribution of nationality 
therefore involves a sanction—a sanction for the exercise of autonomy or 
self-determination.? 

Of all the consequences of the shift toward an institutional concept, this 
insertion of the valuative or sanctioning implication has had, perhaps, the 
most pervasive and sweeping consequences. Indeed, the element of sanction 
is almost the essence of this concept. It carries with it some far-reaching 
implications, and these implications have had such pervasive effects upon 
the interpretation of history that it becomes important to examine and recog- 
nize them. 

To begin with, it is fundamental that once the quality of nationality is 
conceived to imply rights or powers for the national group, and not merely 
to describe the degree of cohesiveness within the national group, the historian 
will begin to be influenced in his reasoning not only by his observations about 
the degree of cohesion, but also by his beliefs about the justice or the merits 
of the group's claim to autonomy. Instead of arguing forward, therefore, from 
the observation that the evidence indicates a high degree of psychological 
coherence (nationality), and that consequently the group was justified in 
acting as a nation, he may be tempted to argue backward, from the conviction 
that since the group was, in his opinion, justified in exercising national 
powers, it must have had, psychologically, a high degree of cohesiveness. 
What appears on its face to be a mere observational or descriptive statement 
about psychological attitudes may be in fact an indirect form of argumenta- 
tion about the validity of a set of political claims. 

To state this in another way, the writer who is trying to make a case, or 
to rationalize a position, need no longer rationalize it with legal or ethical 
arguments, which are the normal medium of rationalization. Instead, he is 
likely to rationalize it in terms of cultural and psychological analysis. 

Superficially, it appears that the nineteenth-century writer on nations, who 
used to engage freely in abstract and formalistic argumentation about “com- 
pact,” "sovereignty," and the like, has been replaced in the twentieth century 


3 Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Nation: The Rise to Self-Assertion of Asian and African 
Peoples (Cambridge, Mass., 1960), 134, speaks of the nation as "the community which legiti- 
mizes the state." 
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by a writer who takes a functional approach, tracing the gradual cultural 
development by which a “people” became self-consciously united, and meas- 
uring the extent of governmental power in terms of the degree of social need. 
But to an astonishing degree, the old formalism and the new functionalism 
come to the same thing. In the past, the ultimate sanction for a government 
was the possession of sovereignty; today its ultimate sanction is that it acts 
for a population which constitutes a "people" in the special sense which 
entitles them to self-determination. But the effect, in either case, is that a 
decision about something else is used to determine the justice of the exercise 
of autonomy. 

A. second implication of the valuative aspect of nationalism is that it 
inhibits the historian's recognition of the general similarity between nation- 
alism and other forms of group loyalty. It does this because national loyalty, 
in its valuative sense, must be singular, if not indeed, exclusive and unique. . 
This inhibition cuts off a number of useful insights. For instance, it prevents 
the historian from seeing that in situations where nationalism and sectional- 
ism are both at work, they are not necessarily polar or antithetical forces, even 
though circumstances may cause them to work in opposition to one another. 
Nationalism, in fact, may be the terminal result of a full development of 
strong sectional forces, while sectionalism may be an emergent nationalism 
which has not yet matured. 

At a deeper level, this inhibition may blind the historian to the fact that 
national loyalty, far from being opposed to other loyalties, is in fact strength- 
ened by incorporating others. Harold Guetzkow, in discussing the creation 
of international loyalties, makes this point clearly: “The behaviorist leads us 
to believe that strong family, local, and national loyalties are helpful in build- 
ing international loyalties. The analyst assures us that loyalty is attachable to 
various objects—an international object as well as a national object. If loyalty 
is a generalized way of responding, the stronger the loyalty pattern in a given 
individual—no matter what its object—the easier it will be to build loyalties."* 

Going a step beyond Guetzkow, Morton Grodzins, in his The Loyal and 
the Disloyal, argues not only that other loyalties are conducive to strong 
national loyalty, but even that they are indispensable to it. "Other loyalties,” 
he says, "are . . . the most important foundation of democratic national 
loyalty. . . . Loyalties are to specific groups, specific goals, specific programs 
of action. Populations are loyal to the nation as a by-product of satisfactions 
achieved within nonnational groups, because the nation is believed to sym- 


t Harold Guetzkow, Multiple Loyalties (Princeton, N. J., 1955), 37, 39. Also, Merle Curti, 
The Roots of American Loyalty (New York, 1948) ‚47, says, "Local and regional loyalties did 
not necessarily conflict with loyalty to the nation." l 
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bolize and sustain these groups. From this point of view, one is loyal not to 
nation but to family, business, religion, friends. One fights for the joys of his 
pinochle club when he is said to fight for his country." ? 

Historians frequently write about national loyalty as if it were exclusive, 
and inconsistent with other loyalties, which are described as "competing" or 
"divided," and which are viewed as detracting from the primary loyalty to the 
nation. Yet it is a self-evident fact that national loyalty flourishes not by 
challenging and overpowering all other loyalties, but by subsuming them all 
and keeping them in a reciprocally supportive relationship to one another. 
The strength of the whole is not enhanced by destroying the parts, but is 
made up of the sum of the parts. The only citizens who are capable of strong 
national loyalty are those who are capable of strong group loyalty, and such 
people are likely to express this capacity in their devotion to their religion, 
their community, and their families, as well as in their love of country. The 
nationalism which will utilize this capacity most effectively, therefore, is not 
the one that overrides and destroys all other objects of loyalty, but the one that 
draws them all into one transcendent focus. A well-known phrase runs: “For 
God, for Country, and for Yale"—not “For God, or Country, or for Yale.” 

A third implication of the evaluative aspect of nationalism is that it some- 
times impels the historian to deny nationality to groups of whom he morally 
disapproves, even though the group may in every sense fulfill his theoretical 
criteria of nationality. He does this because he can scarcely accord the sanc- 
tion of nationality to a group without also seeming to accord some degree of 
sanction to the cause for which the group stands. Most historians, if con- 
fronted with the abstract proposition that people who practice wrong cannot 
be united by deep cultural commonalities, would dismiss it as absurd. Yet the 
functional implications of the concept of nationalism are such that historians 
in fact are frequently unwilling to recognize cultural commonalities of this 
kind in the case of groups whose values they reject. 

Still a fourth warping effect which arises from the evaluative aspect of 
the nationality concept is the tendency to believe that nationality must be 
based upon peculiarly deep-seated cultural affinities among a people, since 
only such fundamental ties would justify the kind of power and unique 
autonomy usually ascribed to the national group. No trivial or unworthy 
grounds for association could justify a group in claiming the kind of im- 
munity from external control and the power to abuse internal minorities 
which are accorded to a nation. Therefore, when the historian is faced with 


5 Morton Grodzins, The Loyal and the Disloyal: Social Boundaries of Patriotism and Treason 
(Chicago, 1956), 29. See also id., “The Basis of National Loyalty,” Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, VOL (Dec. 1951), 356-62. 
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manifestations of nationalism, he will, almost by reflex, begin his analysis of 
these manifestations by searching for profound common elements in the cul- 
ture of the group involved. Indeed, there is a standard formula, accepted by 
all the authorities on the subject, which enjoins him to give his attention to 
"certain objective bonds [which] delimit a social group [such as] common 
descent, language, territory, political entity, customs and tradition, and reli- 
gion."* Accordingly, students of nationalism have emphasized the growth of 
the vernacular languages in Western Europe; they have ransacked folklore 
and the popular culture for any features illustrating a common tradition 
among the people. Also they have often treated the territorial area that finally 
eventuated, no matter how fortuitously, from any nationalist movement, as 
the logical fulfillment of a mystic impulse among the folk to unite a “com- 
mon territory." The true believer who found it an evidence of Divine provi- 
dence that all our seaports have harbors evinced no greater faith than the 
historian who defines all the land within a given national jurisdiction as a 
"common territory" and then uses the concept that it is a common territory 
to prove the validity of the national jurisdiction." 

'This does not mean, of course, that the common cultural factors are not 
real, and are not, in many cases, of immense importance. Indeed, some of the 
oldest and most famous nations, such as England and Japan, illustrate the his- 
torical fact that some populations, when isolated by physical, linguistic, or 
other barriers, may develop an extremely clear-cut cultural identity, and that 
such an identity is by far the most enduring and most cohesive basis of 
nationality. 

But the very preoccupation of historians with classic examples such as 
these has perhaps led them to overemphasize the cultural component as the 
one master key to nationality,? and to assume too simple an equation between 
nationality and culture. There is, of course, no doubt that commonalities in 
culture have a primary role in generating the spirit of nationalism, but sec- 
ondarily there is also a reverse effect, namely that movements for political 
statehood, which are commonly regarded as nationalist movements, tend to 


€ Kohn, Idea of Nationalism, 13-14, 6-10. These criteria, so clearly stated by Kohn, are not 
distinctively his own, but are standard criteria among students of nationalism. For a critique 
of the “Tilusions concerning the Basis of Nations and Nationalism,” however, see Boyd C. 
Shafer, Nationalism: Myth and Reality (New York, 1955), 13-56. 

1 Karl W. Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communication: An Inquiry into the Founda- 
tions of Nationality (New York and London, 1953), 4. This comments on the circularity of the 
reasoning that Detroit and San Francisco, for instance, are "united" by lying within a "common 
territory," while Detroit and Toronto are not. 

8 Emerson, From Empire to Nation, 103, comments that "theoretical approaches to the con- 
cepts of nation and nationalism have been dominated by the European experience, even though 
this European-derived framework fitted the facts in much of the rest of the world in only indif- 
ferent fashion at the best." 
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claim commonalities of culture as a sanction for their objectives, and if these 
cultural elements do not exist in reality, the nationalist movement may fabri- 
cate them. It is notorious, for instance, that Gaelic was culturally a dying 
speech in Ireland, and Welsh a dying speech in Wales, and that both have 
received a somewhat artificial rejuvenation because of the zeal of Irish and 
. Welsh nationalists.° 

It seems increasingly evident in the last quarter of a century that many 
“nationalist” movements have a minimum of common cultural content and 
that the impulse moving them is primarily a negative political reaction 
against an existing regime (especially a colonial regime). For instance, some 
of the new nations of Africa appear to have territories which, instead of coin- 
ciding with any unified culture areas of their own, correspond to the adminis- 
trative divisions laid down for purposes of bureaucratic convenience by their 
former colonial masters. It is perhaps the final irony of European colonialism 
that it is likely to fix the patterns and alignments of the nationalism which 
replaces it and utterly repudiates it.1? When a new “nation” is being formed 
in such circumstances, it will behoove the leaders to claim for their country 
all the attributes that have been regarded as giving a sanction to the older 
and more organic nations. If that highest of all sanctions—a national culture 
—is lacking, the spokesmen of the "nationalism" in question will be impelled 
to fabricate or simulate the necessary cultural factors. Such simulation will, 
indeed, not be anything new, for the spokesmen of nationalism have always 
exaggerated the degree of separateness and coherence of the national group, 
even in the oldest and most fully defined nations, and these nations have 
always relied upon a certain amount of carefully cultivated mythology to 
reinforce the unity of their people. Their success in fostering a belief in a 
common identity has often been an essential part of the process of forging 
the identity itself, and the belief has operated as a kind of self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 


? Shafer, Nationalism, 189, remarks that “within groups not yet nations, linguistic studies 
were the first signs of a rising national consciousness. They were also consciously made to 
stimulate it.” On the Welsh language, artificially sustained, see Sir Reginald Coupland, Welsh 
and Scottish Nationalism: A Study (London, 1954), 357-66. 

10 Emerson, From Empire to Nation, 60, observes: "Indeed, the creation of nations them- 
selves is in some instances, as in the Philippines and Ghana, to be attributed primarily to the 
bringing together of diverse stocks under a single imperial roof. . . . Uncertain as the precise 
meaning of the term ‘national character’ may be, it is beyond doubt that the character of the 
nations now coming into the worid has been greatly influenced by the type of colonial regime 
to which they have been subjected." The heavily negative character of nationalism in modern 
Africa is suggested by Thomas Hodgkin, Nationalism in Colonial Africa (New York, 1956), 
21-23, when he asks, “At what stage is it reasonable to describe a movement of colonial pro- 
test or opposition to European authority as ‘nationalist’ in respect of its aims and character?” 
and answers, “My own inclination is to use the term nationalist in a broad sense to describe any 
organization or group that explicitly asserts the rights, claims, and aspirations of a given African 
society [from the level of the language group to that of Pan-Africa] in opposition to European 
authority, whatever its institutional form and objectives.” 
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But if it is to be expected that nationalist leaders will if necessary contrive 
1 synthetic or ersatz culture for their states, it is all the more necessary that 
the historian should be forever alert to distinguish between a genuine culture 
zenerating a genuine nationalism, and a trumped-up nationalism generating 
be pretense or illusion of a culture. 

The historian, then, to repeat, has an extremely strong predisposition to 
equate nationality and culture. This predisposition is so strong that if other 
important sources of nationalism should exist, recognition of them would be 
inhibited under our present rationale of nationalism. A question arises, there- 
fore, whether other important sources of nationalism do exist, and if so, what 
their nature may be. 

There is certainly at least one other important factor besides common 
culture which may bind an aggregate of individuals together, and this is 
community of interest, not in the narrow sense of economic advantage only, 
but the broad sense of welfare and security through membership in society. 
It is axiomatic that people tend to give their loyalty to institutions which 
“protect” them—that is, safeguard their interests—and political allegiance 
throughout history has been regarded as something given reciprocally in 
return for protection. At the level of theory this is well known, and historians 
of nationalism have often called attention to it. Thus, when modern national- 
ism was in its infancy, Voltaire defined the word patrie in terms of com- 
munity of interest. Among modern historians, Hans Kohn affırms that a 
nationality derives part of its strength from being regarded as “a source of 
economic well being”; Karl Deutsch states that when he and his collabora- 
tors were “studying cases of successful amalgamation” of diverse groups into 
a single nation, “we found that it was apparently important for each of the 
participating territories or populations to gain some valued services or oppor- 
tunities”; Boyd Shafer is particularly explicit in pointing out that for many 
nationalists “devotion to the national welfare . . . after all was but devotion 
to their own welfare,” that monarch and middle classes at the inception of 
modern nationalism “found mutual benefit in the joint extension of their 
mutual interests, which they could also conceive of as the national interests,” 
and that these parties were like “stockholders with voting rights in the com- 
mon enterprise, the nation.” One of the clearest affirmations of this idea was 

11 Historians have certain tendencies which probably lead them to give excessive weight to 
limited evidences of cultural separateness. They seek to exhaust all the evidence, which means 
they will usually find some indications of separateness, however limited, and will feel obliged 
to call attention to these indications. Also, as Shafer has observed, they are alert to point up 
distinctions, and "nationalism is the most significant contemporary group distinction"; and they 
are so prone to emphasize origins that this inclination sometimes leads them into the 


anachronism of seeing a future cultural entity foreshadowed in limited cultural differentials at 
an earlier time. (Shafer, Nationalism, 55, 215.) 
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made by Harry M. Schulman in a statement to Louis L. Snyder, quoted in 


Snyder's The Meaning of Nationalism. Nationalism, said Schulman, is not a 
we-sentiment, but “a form of homeostasis, the equilibration of opposed vested 
interests within a series of specialized interdependent functional systems." '? 

But despite the presence of theoretical statements such as these, when 
historians turn to the examination of nationalism in specific cases they seem 
to neglect the factor of common interest and to focus their attention very 
heavily upon common cultural factors. This neglect, curious in any case, has 
been all the more strange in view of the fact that an emphasis upon the im- 
portance of self-interest would fit in well with certain points that historians 
customarily stress. One of these points is the idea that modern nationalism has 
risen concurrently with modern democracy. Kohn, for instance, regards this 
correlation as so close that he denies the existence of any fully developed 
nationalism prior to the French Revolution.“ In this connection it is clear 
that the rise of democracy represents an admission of the masses to certain 
civic privileges and expectations of property ownership, that is, to a stake in 
society. 'The nation-state, of course, served as the instrument for the protec- 
tion -of this stake, and the people's spirit of loyalty to the nation was partly 
their response to that which protected their interests. Until democracy gave 
them an interest to protect, they were incapable of this i a of 
nationalism.!* 

Another well-recognized aspect of nationalism, into dus the factor of 
self-interest again fits clearly, is the invigorating effect which war has had 
upon national spirit. Heinrich von Treitschke reduced this relationship to a 
simple and oft-repeated formula: “again and again, it has been proved that 
it is war which turns a people into a nation.” Frederick Hertz, who deplored 
the fact as much as Treitschke rejoiced in it, agreed: “War could be called 
the greatest instrument of national unification, but for the fact that it also 
fosters the growth of forces which often imply a new menace to national 
unity.” 15 

12 “Quand ceux qui possèdent, comme moi, des champs et des maisons, s'assemblent pour 
leux intérêts communs, j'ai ma voix dans cette assemblée; je suis une partie du tout, une partie 
de la communauté, une partie de la souveraineté: voilà ma patrie." Voltaire, Dictionnaire Phi- 
losophique, under the entry, “Patrie,” in the Oeuvres complètes de Voltaire (new ed., 4 vols., 
Paris, 1879), IV, 182; Kohn, Idea of Nationalism, 17; Karl W. Deutsch et al., Political Com- 
munity and the North Atlantic Area (Princeton, N. J., 1957), 55; Shafer, Nationalism, 100—105, 
115; Louis L. Snyder, The Meaning of Nationalism (New Brunswick, N. J., 1954), 83; see also 
Curt, The Roots of American Loyalty, Chap. 1v, “The Economics of Loyalty," 92-121, 161. 

18 Kohn, Idea of Nattonalism, 3, 10. 

14 Crèvecoeur recognized this factor of self-interest very clearly in 1782, when he explained 
why European immigrants to America proved so quick to develop a loyalty to their new country: 
"Ubi panis, ibi patria is the motto of all emigrants." (Hector St. John de Crévecoeur, Leiters 
from an American Farmer [London, 1782] in Everyman's Library [New York, 1912], 41-44.) 


15 Shafer, Nationalism, 45, discusses war as a factor in nationalism and quotes Treitschke; 
Frederick Hertz, Nationality in History and Politics (New York, 1944), 37, 218-19. 
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How does war produce this effect? No doubt it does so, in a variety of | 
ways and by appealing to a variety of impulses, some of which are irrational. 
But certainly one of the effects of war is to reorient the pattern of conflicts 
of interest within any national population. In times of peace, the diversity of 
interests of various kinds tends to divide the people into antagonistic groups 
— what James Madison called factions, and what we now call pressure groups 
— and these groups compete for control of public policy. Their relation to 
each other is primarily one of rivalry. Even in wartime, these rivalries will 
continue, but they tend to become secondary, for war subjects all interests to a 
common danger and to more vital danger than they ever incur from one 
another. In the presence of such danger, all interests tend to work together. 
In this way, war harnesses the motives of self-interest, which ordinarily pull 
in various directions, and causes them all to pull in the same direction and 
thus to reinforce the spirit of nationalism. 

To argue that the factor of common interests is an important and some- 
what neglected element in nationalism and that it ought to receive substantial 
attention does not mean that the concept of interest should replace the con- 
cept of culture. Of the two, the concept of culture is, no doubt, of greater 
weight. 'The point is rather that nationalism rests on two psychological bases 
instead of one: the feeling of common culture and the feeling of common 
interests, It is questionable whether either feeling can support a superstruc- 
ture of nationality without the other. If the historian will recognize this dual- 
ism, he will not only have an effective working concept, but will also free 
himself from his present compulsion to prove a growth of cultural unity 
every time he observes an intensification of nationalism and to prove the 
emergence of a new culture every time that a dissident group proclaims its 
solidarity in nationalistic terms. 

Here, then, are a number of propositions about the historian's treatment of 
nationalism: that the historian conceives abstractly of nationalism in sound 
theoretical terms, regarding it as.a form of group loyalty psychologically 
similar to other forms of group loyalty, and having the subjective, relativistic, 
developmental qualities which other forms of group loyalty possess; that the 
close relationship between nationalism and the political state warps the 
historian's view and causes him to treat it functionally as a monolithic and 
unique form of loyalty, in antithesis to other forms of group loyalty, instead 
of recognizing that it is associated with and even derived from other forms 
of loyalty; that his use of the concept as a sanction to validate the demands of 
some groups for autonomy, while denying the similar demands of other 
groups, leads him into the fallacy of a false correlation between the ethical 
rightness of a group's policies and the objective separateness of the group's 
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identity; that this valuative use of the concept also impels him to explain the 
origins of nationalism in terms of deep-seated, long-enduring natural affinities 
among a people, or, in other words, to rely too heavily upon cultural factors 
in his explanation, even where they are tenuous; that this cultural emphasis 
has, in turn, caused him frequently to overlook factors of self-interest, which 
have been vital in many historic situations in the integration or in the disinte- 
gration of national loyalties. 

If these general propositions have any validity, it should be possible to test 
them by applying them to specific historical situations. Any reader of this 
paper will perhaps test them in terms of the historical treatment of the nation- 
ality or national movement with which he is most familiar. For my purposes, 
they can most readily be applied in the field of American history. The rest 
of this paper, therefore, is devoted to a consideration of their applicability at 
that point in Ámerican history where the question of nationalism was most 
important and most complex—namely at the crisis which led to the Civil 
War. 


It is a truism of American history that, because of the vast extent of the 
United States and its great physiographic variety, major areas within the 
Union have often found their interests in conflict, and the alignment on 
public issues has followed geographical lines far more often than would occur 
in smaller or more homogeneous countries. These geographically aligned 
differentials have, in fact, been a pervasive factor and have presented them- 
selves in many different forms. Át times, such as the period of Jacksonian 
Democracy or the Populist Revolt, the divisions between East and West have 
seemed more fundamental than those between North and South, and careful 
analysis has always shown that these regional differentiations extended 
beyond a mere dualism of either North and South, or East and West. The 
West, with its frontier attributes, played a distinctive role even during the 
- period when North-South antagonisms were most acute, and indeed the 
struggle that came to a crisis in 1861 has been construed by Frederick Jackson 
Turner as a rivalry between the North and the South to draw the West into 
their respective orbits. Even in the era when North and South were approach- 
ing the climactic rivalry of the Civil War, internal conflicts also made them- 
selves felt at a different level, as issues arose between industrial and agricul- 
tural areas within the North, or between plantation belts and backwoods 
districts within the South. 

Historians speak of these areas in which distinctive groups or special 
interests are localized or concentrated as sections, and they recognize section- 
alism as one of the major themes of American history. In most cases where 
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sectional rivalries have developed, the question of nationalism has not been 
involved, for the people of one sectional area have not called into question 
the Union that they share with the rival section, and the loyalties that they 
give to their own area have not impinged directly upon their national loyalty 
to the Union. Even when sectional bitterness has reached the emotional pitch 
that it developed in the campaign of 1896, the rivals have sought only to 
impose their policies upon one another within the Union and have not sought 
to sever their ties with one another by disrupting the Union. 

In the era between 1848 and 1861, however, American geographically 
aligned rivalries were focused on an intense conflict between the North and 
the South, and the group loyalties of people in the South were focused on a | 
southern republic in a way which undercut the American nationalism that 
had previously focused on the Union. In this case, then, southernism, instead 
of working sectionally within a framework of nationalism, tended to take on 
the character of nationalism itself and to break down the existing pattern of 
nationalism. Since the southern movement began in terms of sectional re- 
action against this existing pattern, historians frequently evaluate the ensuing 
conflict in terms of sectionalism versus nationalism. 

In strict logic the antithesis of sectionalism versus nationalism would not 
necessarily link one region (the South) with sectionalism, nor the other 
region (the North) with nationalism. On the contrary, it might be argued 
that nationalistic forces in both the North and the South which placed the 
welfare of the Union above all regional values were pitted against sectional 
forces in both regions which gave primary välue to regional objectives, such 
as, for the South, the protection of slavery in the territories or, for the North, 
the exclusion of slavery from the territories. Viewed in this way, the conflict 
might be said to involve the triumph. of sectionalism over American nation- 
alism within both regions and an ensuing struggle between northern section- 
alism and southern sectionalism. Alternatively, it might also be argued that 
northern group loyalty of the most fundamental kind found a focus in the 
union formed in 1787, while southern gröup loyalty, also of the deepest sort, 
found a new focus in a separate southern republic. Regarded in this way, the 
conflict might be construed (as, in fact, many historians do construe it) as a 
conflict between northern (Union) nationalism and southern (Confederate) 
nationalism. 

Either of these formulations has a certain tenability in theory, but in 
operative terms, of course, the forces which saved the American Union were 
centered in the North, and those which sought to disrupt it were centered in 
the South. Consequently, it seemed natural afterward, in the light of the fact 
that it was the Union which had survived, to link each of the forces at work 
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with one of the rival regions and to speak of nationalism as northern and 
sectionalism as southern. 

This attribution, however, at once has the effect of bringing the valuative 
aspect of the concept of nationalism into play. It clearly implies a sanction for 
the northern position—the sanction that the "people" involved in the crisis 
were the Ámerican people, both North and South, since it was the North 
which was defending the nation, and that those in the South who "felt them- 
selves to be one" were not one in the ultimate sense, since the impulse which 
prompted their unity was sectional rather than national. Of course, in so far 
as hindsight furnishes a legitimate criterion, the conclusion, if not the reason, 
was valid, for what the North defended has found fulfillment as a nation and 
what the South defended has not. But the questionable feature of this ap- 
proach is that it moves completely away from the psychological or functional 
analysis of nationalism and places the analysis very much upon an institu- 
tional basis. This approach has an a priori effect of prejudging the question 
that purports to be under examination, for it settles by ascription a point that 
ought to be settled by the evaluation of evidence. Instead of testing the valid- 
ity of Union and Confederacy as nations by an evaluation of the character of 
the group loyalties attached to them, this tests the validity of the group 
loyalties by a prior assumption as to the character of the Union and the 
Confederacy. | 

As has been suggested earlier in this paper, the element of sanction in the 
institutional concept sometimes makes it difficult for the historian to attribute 
nationality to movements of which he morally disapproves. For the attribu- 
tion itself would imply that the movement has a kind of validity. This factor 
has certainly influenced tbe treatment of the question whether the Con- 
federacy was a nation, for the issue between the Union and the Confederacy 
also became an issue between freedom and slavery. To ascribe nationality to 
the South is to validate the right of a proslavery movement to autonomy and 
self-determination. Since few historians in the twentieth century have been 
wiling to do this, their moral position has sometimes run counter to their 
theory of nationality and has impelled them to shirk the consequences of 
their own belief that group identity is the basis for autonomy. If the finding 
that a majority of the southern people wanted a nation of their own is in- 
separable from the conclusion that the institution of slavery enjoyed a demo- 
cratic sanction, it 1s always possible to reverse the reasoning and to argue that 
since slavery could not have enjoyed a democratic sanction, therefore the 
southern people must not have been a "people" in the sense that would entitle 
them to want a nation of their own. 

The position of the strongly antislavery historian on the question of 
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southern nationality tends to be particularly ironic, for he usually emphasizes 
more than most writers the depth of the division between the North and the 
South. No one stresses more than he the profound authoritarian implications 
of slavery for the entire intellectual and social life of the South, and the sharp- 
ness of the contrast between this society, with its system of legalized caste 
status, and the free, democratic society of the North. Yet, after making this 
case, the antislavery historian often takes the view that the southern assertion 
of nationality was not justified. Of course, he might simply follow the logic 
of his moral position and argue that war is justified if waged by one nation 
to compel another nation to give up slavery.** But since he also attaches moral 
value to the right of self-determination, the recognition of southern nation- 
ality would place him in a moral dilemma. The only way he can have his 
crusade against slavery and his right of self-determination too is to deny that 
the principle of self-determination could have been involved in the case of the 
crusade against slavery. 

The equation of northernism with nationalism and southernism with 
sectionalism prejudges by definition the question which purports to be under 
scrutiny, and denies without actual analysis of group feelings, that the 
southern movement could have been truly national; it also leads to an easy 
assumption that all northern support for federal authority must have been 
nationalistic rather than sectional. But this view tends to obscure the fact that 
in the North as well as in the South there were deep sectional impulses, and 
support or nonsupport of the Union was sometimes a matter of sectional 
tactics rather than of national loyalty. For instance, northern support for a 
sectional tariff or for sectional internal improvements, adopted by sectional 
majorities in the national government, was no less sectional than southern 
opposition to them. Northern efforts to put the terminus of a Pacific railroad 
at Chicago were no less sectional than southern efforts to put it at New 
Orleans. Northern determination to keep Negroes (rather than just slaves) 
out of the territories was no less sectional than southern determination to 
carry them there. Even northern support for Lincoln, who did not run in 
most of the slave states in 1860, was perhaps just as sectional as southern 
support for John C. Breckenridge or for John Bell, who did not carry a single 
free state. 


16 In saying this, I do not mean to deny the priority of moral values. It may well be that the 
abolition of slavery had a higher value to mankind than the self-determination of peoples, and 
that coercion of one nation by another is valid in such a case. À war of subjugation may well 
be justified by the emancipation of 3,950,000 slaves. It may also be true, as Lincoln apparently 
thought, that the preservation, by the use of force, of the Union formed in 1787 was more 
important for mankind than the purely voluntary self-determination of peoples. All I mean to 
argue is that historians ought not to assert the right of self-determination as if it were absolute 
and then deny that it is involved in cases where they prefer not to apply it. 
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In the North, sectional forces tended to support a strong Union because 
it was evident that this Union was becoming one in which the sectional 
forces of the North would be dominant. Thus the national Union could be 
made the instrument of these sectional interests. The South, on the other 
hand, finding itself in a minority position, could not hope to secure national 
support for sectional objectives, nor even to keep sectional and national inter- 
ests in coordination with one another, and therefore it was forced to choose 
between section and nation. If the proslavery elements seemed less national- 
istic than the antislavery elements, it was not because one more than the other 
put peace or national harmony above the question of slavery, for neither of 
them did, but because the antislavery elements could expect, with their 
majority status, to employ the national authority for their purposes, while 
the proslavery forces could not. A northerner could, and many northerners 
did, support the Union for sectional reasons;* no southerner could possibly 
support it for any other than national reasons. 

The historian certainly should make some distinction between the nation- 
alistic motive to support the political state as the embodiment of the "people" 
as a whole and the tactical motive to use the authority of the state for the 
promotion of sectional interests. Very often, though, both of these impulses 
get called by the same name, nationalism. 

If the antithesis of northern nationalism versus southern sectionalism 
conceals the sectional motivation of much that was done through national 
means for sectional ends in the North, it also obscures another important 
reality: that a mixture of regional and national loyalties prevailed in both 
regions. They did not seem ambiguous or inconsistent in the North because 
they were kept from conflicting there, whereas in the South they did conflict, 
and because they did, were made to seem an evidence almost of duplicity or 
of double-dealing, as if devotion to the section in itself demonstrated aliena- 
tion from the nation and as if nationalism could flourish only as regional 
loyalties withered away. 

But in fact, this view is mistaken, and, to take a concrete example, there 
was no necessary equivocation or indecision of mind on the part of Josiah 
Quincy of Massachusetts when he declared in 1811 that "the first public love 
of my heart is the Commonwealth of Massachusetts . . . the love of this Union 
grows out of this attachment to my native soil." Nor was there ambiguity in 
Sam Houston of Texas when he asserted that he was a southerner and a 
Unionist too, with *a Southern heart, large enough, I trust, to embrace the 

17 Curti, Roots of American Loyalty, 111, says, "Webster cleverly associated national interest 


with all the policies which his opponents declared to be sectional in character—tariffs, internal 
improvements . . . and restriction of the disposal of public lands in the West." 
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whole Union if not the whole world”; nor in J. D. B. De Bow when he 
appealed to his fellow citizens, “as Southerners, as Americans, as MEN”; nor 
in Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia, when he said “I have a patriotism that 
embraces, I trust, all parts of the Union, ... yet I must confess my feelings of 
attachment are most ardent toward that with which all my interests and 
associations are identified. . . . The South is my home, my fatherland.”** 

If the point here were only that the people of the South became trapped 
in a conflict of loyalties, it would hardly be worth stating; historians have 
known it as a truism for a long time. The point is rather that the northerner 
and the southerner were not distinguished from one another by a singularity 
of loyalty on one side and a multiplicity of loyalties on the other, as if one were 
monogamous and the other polygamous. They both had multiple loyalties, 
and what distinguished them was that one, being in a majority, was able to 
keep all his loyalties coordinated, and therefore undivided, while the other, 
being in a minority, was not able to keep them coordinated, with the result 
that they became divided. 

It would be extremely misleading, however, to suggest that the valuative 
implication of the concept of nationalism has warped only the views of writers 
whose sympathies lie with the Union. For if it has led some of them to deny 
that the South was entitled to the sanction of nationality, and to make this 
denial without much reference to the psychological realities, it has also led 
some writers whose sympathies lie with the South to assert that the southern 
claim to nationhood was validated by a complete cultural separateness, and to 
make this assertion without much reference to the cultural realities. 

This is not to deny that there was a considerable measure of distinctiveness 
in the southern culture. All the factors of southern conservatism, southern 
hierarchy, the cult of chivalry—the unmachined civilization, the folk society, 
the rural character of the life, the clan values rather than the commercial 
values, made for distinctiveness of a deeply significant kind. But this is not 
quite the same as separateness, and the efforts of historians to buttress their 
claim that the South had a wholly separate culture, self-consciously asserting 
itself as separate, as a cultural counterpart of political nationalism, have led, 
on the whole, to paltry results. Southern writers, like the nationalistic claim- 
ants to culture mentioned above, issued periodic manifestoes proclaiming that 
the South ought to have its own literature, but their efforts to fulfill this goal 


18 Josiah Quincy, in Annals of Congress, 11 Cong., 3 sess., col. 542 (Jan. 14, 1811); Sam 
Houston, i in Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 1 scss., Appendix, 102 (Feb. 8, a J. D. B. De 
Bow in De Bow’s Review, DI (May 1847), 421, quoted in Robert F. Durden, “J. D. B. De Bow: 
Convolutions of a Slavery Expansionist,” Journal of Southern History, XVII. (Nov. 1951), 445; 
Alexander H. Stephens, in Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 2 sess., Appendix, 313-14 (Jan. 25, 
1845). 
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failed because southern readers just would not support it. Southern educators 
likewise deplored the infiltration of Yankee ideas in the schools, and when 
the crisis was most acute, southern students departed with great fanfare from 
northern colleges. But southern education continued to be American educa- 
tion. In the economic area, a few southern fire-eaters made a conspicuous 
point of the fact that they were wearing homespun and consistently pro- 
claimed the need-for a southern economic self-sufficiency which was never 
realized. But it is crucial to recognize that the advocates of a southern culture 
spent much of their time complaining that the South would not support their 
cultural program. Evidence of this kind provides a tenuous basis indeed for 
arguing that southern nationalism sprang from a full-bodied southern 
culture.!® If historians had not been captives to the idea that nationality 
equates with culture, and that where there is separate nationalism there must 
be culture of equivalent separateness, they would probably have been far 
quicker to recognize how very thin the historical evidences of a separate 
southern culture really are. They would also have been disposed to give more 
emphasis to the many important cultural features that southerners shared 
with other nineteenth-century Americans: the common language which was 
a transatlantic modification of English, much the same in both the North and 
the South; the common religion of a people who were overwhelmingly 
evangelical and Protestant as well as Christian; the common political com- 
mitment to democratic institutions; the common system of values which 
exalted progress, material success, individual self-reliance, and distrust of 
authority; and the bumptious, eagle-screaming Americanism which scorned 
the “decadent monarchies” of the Old World ?? 

To appreciate one important reason why historians with southern sympa- 
thies have emphasized the separateness of the southern culture, it is perhaps 
only necessary to look at the difference in the way in which the defense of the 
South has been argued in the more remote and in the more recent past. From 
the Civil War until 1900, it was notorious that no southerner seemed capable 


19 Important studies of cultural aspects of southern nationalism are: Jay Hubbell, "Literary 
Nationalism in the Old South," in American Studies in Honor of William K. Boyd, ed. D. K. 
Jackson (Durham, N. C., 1940); John S. Ezell, “A Southern Education for Southrons," Journal 
of Southern History, XVII (Aug. 1951), 303-27; Merle Curti, The Growth of American 
Thought (New York, 1943), Chap. xvi; Curtis Carroll Davis, Chronicler of the Cavaliers: A 
Life of the Virginia Novelist, Dr. William A. Caruthers (Richmond, Va., 1953); Rollin G. 
Osterweis, Romanticism and Nationalism in the Old Souih (New Haven, Conn., 1949); Avery 
O. Craven, The Growth of Southern Nationalism, 1848-1861 (Baton Rouge, La., 1953). Despite 
the voluminous data in these studies, however, they lend themselves to the argument that a great 
effort was being made to create a sense of cultural separateness by self-conscious means, where it 
scarcely existed objectively. An unpublished paper written in my graduate seminar at Yale in 
1958-1959 by Stanley Bailis developed this point very forcibly and effectively. 

39 Hans Kohn, American Nationalism: An Interpretative Essay (New York, 1957), 106-21, 
demonstrates far better than most historians of the South the ambivalence in both the cultural 
affiliations and the loyalties of the people of the South on the eve of the Civil War. 
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of writing on any aspect of the Civil War without including a lengthy dis- 
quisition on the legal and constitutional right of secession, with copious 
attention to the exact contractual understandings reached in 1787. But no 
historian has elaborated such arguments now for more than a generation. 
Why? Certainly not because the South no longer has defenders. The answer, 
I think, is that nowadays one does not couch historical defenses in formalistic 
or legalistic terms. The sanction for what the South did ix 1861 is no longer 
believed to be what it agreed to in 1787. The sanction is instead that southern- 
ers in 1861 constituted a people in the sense which entitled them to exercise 
what we now call autonomy or self-determination, rather than what we used 
to call sovereignty. But in so far as the same conclusion is reached as to 
whether the South was justified, and in so far as the reasons “leading” to the 
conclusion may be in fact derived from the conclusion instead of the con- 
clusion being derived from them, the great transformation since the nine- 
teenth century from formalism to functionalism, has perhaps not increased 
the realism of our thinking as much as we sometimes fondly imagine. 

The central significance of this subtle relation between descriptive 
statements and their valuative implications is not, however, that it results in a 
certain amount of specious reasoning from conclusion to premise. It is rather 
that it tends to cast the whole analysis in the oversimple terms of false, un- 
realistic antitheses or polarities, whose greatest drawback is not that they are 
partisan but simply that they are not very helpful for explanatory purposes. 

If North and South fought, if one was a “nation” and one was not, if the 
people of one were "loyal" and the others were “disloyal,” or, on the other 
hand, if they constituted two diverse civilizations, then the investigator is 
under strong compulsion to reduce the complex forces of the 1850's to sim- 
plicity and to come up with antitheses that will fit these dualisms. Hence, 
we have had a series of sweeping and dramatic contrasts which present 
North and South in polar terms. Indeed the historiography of the subject is 
largely a record of how one antithesis would be set up, only to be knocked 
down and replaced by another. 

Thus we were once told that the South was a land of cavaliers, the North 
an abode of puritans; or that the South stood for states' rights, while the 
North stood for the federal supremacy. Later historians rejected these form- 
ulas as fallacious or superficial," but the old yearning for a sharp, clear-cut 
antithesis still shaped historical thought, and two other, more formidable 
dualisms were advanced. One of these, primarily economic in its tenor, was | 


21 The “puritan versus cavalier" thesis began to fade in 1910, when Thomas J. Wertenbaker 
published Patrician and Plebeian in Virginia (Charlottesville, Va., 1910); the formalistic weak- 
ness of the concept of states’ rights versus nationalism was demonstrated by Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
in "The State Rights Fetish," in New Viewpoints in American History (New York, 1922). 
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brilliantly set forth by Charles A. Beard, who argued that southern agrarian- 
ism and northern industrialism must necessarily clash because of their dis- 
similarity. The other, more broadly social in its view, held that North and 
South were, in fact, "diverse civilizations,” and as such, incapable of main- 
taining a union with one another? 

The quest for an unqualified antithesis still continues. Current interpreta- 
tions have turned back to an emphasis, formerly popular in the nineteenth 
century, upon the basic incompatibility between a slaveholding and a non- 
slaveholding regime, with all the far-reaching differences in social values and 
in mode of life which such systems must entail."? 

These antitheses are in a sense caricatures, perhaps accurate in singling 
out some distinctive feature, but grossly distorted in the emphasis which they 
give to it. Because of their vulnerability, revisionist critics have been able to 
direct damaging criticism at every one of them. 

The problem that such antitheses as these present in the interpretation of 
history arises not from their exaggeration of differences and their oversimpli- 
fication of complex matters, but from their attribution of a false quality of 
mutual exclusiveness to phenomena which naturally coexist and overlap as 
national identity and regional identity do. The false antithesis assumes that 
nationalism depends on and can be measured in terms of homogeneity and 
therefore that regional diversity, at least when it appears on a North-South 
axis, is inconsistent with national unity. Once the mistaken assumption of 
mutual exclusiveness is accepted, it falsely follows that the extent of dis- 
tinctiveness in the section becomes the measure of deviation from the nation, 
just as it is also falsely argued that the intensity of loyalty to the section 
becomes the index of disloyalty to the Union. Besides mistaking dissimilarity 
for antagonism, this kind of interpretation has the great disadvantage that, 
where friction exists, it shifts attention away from the specific disputes at 
issue between parties and emphasizes the points in which they are unlike one 
another, as if their conflict could be explained in terms of their mere lack of 
resemblance to one another. 


33 Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (a vols, New York, 
1927); one of the authoritative spokesmen of the idea of diverse Fre Aa was Edward 
Channing, in his History of the United States (6 vols., New York, 1905-25), VI, 3-4. 

38 Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., “The Causes of the Civil War: A Note on Historical Sentimental- 
ism," Partisan Review, XVI (Oct. 1949), 469—81, and Harry V. Jaffa, Crisis of the House 
Divided: An Interpretation of the Issues in the Lincoln-Douglas Debates (New York, 1959), 
have done much to reinstate the idea that the conflict was a struggle between freedom and 
slavery, but Leon F. Litwack, North of Slavery: The Negro in the Free States, 1790-1860 (Chi- 
cago, 1961), shows that even a genuine sectional division on the slavery question did not 
necessarily mean any great sectional discrepancy in attitudes toward the Negro. Racism was 
nationwide. 

24 James G. Randall, “The Civil War Restudied," Journal of Southern History, VI (Nov. 
1940), 439-57, exposed some of the fallacies in the views that agrarian and industrial socicties 
were certain to clash, and that North and South formed diametrically opposed civilizations. 
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The habit of equating diversity with dissension, and using the word 
“difference” to mean both at the same time, has taken such deep root in the 
historiography of the Civil War that it becomes difficult to dissociate the two, 
but history abounds in instances where diversity does not lead to antagonism, 
where regional identity does not detract from national integrity, and where 
no one expects them to. In Canada, for instance, the French, Catholic, peasant 
culture of Quebec Province presents sharper contrasts to the English, Protes- 
tant, pioneer culture of Ontario than North and South ever presented, and 
strong elements of antagonism have been involved historically. Yet there was 
no "irrepressible conflict" in Canada. Within the United States, New Eng- 
landers, with their puritan heritage and their Yankee ways have shown a 
marked distinctiveness and have habitually manifested a pronounced sec- 
tional affection for their "stern and rockbound coast," yet these qualities are 
regarded as reinforcing, rather than diminishing the Yankee's Americanism. 
Where the South is involved, historical interpretation of the effect of sectional 
differentials has been too inconsistent to bear scrutiny. From the ratification 
of the Constitution until the high noon of the New Deal, and to some extent 
even to the present, the South has been set apart by its rural society, its staple 
crop economy, its tradition of leadership or control by the landowning inter- 
est, its large proportion of Negro population, and its formalized biracial sys- 
tem of caste in race relationships. In 1787 these differentials were perhaps more 
pronounced than during the crisis which led to the Civil War, yet historians 
who assume that such regional dissimilarities made a continuation of peaceful 
union impossible after 1850 seem completely untroubled by the fact that the 
very same diversities did not at all prevent the formation of at least a loose 
union in 1787-1788 or the rapid and triumphant growth of American nation- 
alism for nearly forty years thereafter. Since the Civil War the one-party 
system of the "Solid" South, the relative poverty of the region, and the heri- 
tage of bitterness from Civil War and Reconstruction have made the sectional 
contrasts, in some respects, sharper than they were during the ante bellum 
period. Yet these strong sectional factors proved not inconsistent with the 
swift restoration of American nationalism in the South, increasing steadily at 
least until 1954.75 The sectional differentials were still there, but in this new 
context, since they did not lead to war, no one supposed any longer that they 
must be inherently disruptive. In fact, the readiness with which the South 
returned to the Union will defy explanation unless it is recognized that 
southern loyalties to the Union were never really obliterated, but rather were 


25 Paul H. Buck, The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900 (Boston, 1937), traces a swift and easy 
restoration of harmony between North and ‘South within thirty-five years of Appomattox, which 
could not possibly have occurred if southern nationalism had been deep seated as, for instance, 
Polish nationalism was deep sea 
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eclipsed by other loyalties which, for a time, conflicted. It was a dim aware- 
ness of this fact on the part of the participants in the Civil War that gave to 
the conflict its peculiarly tragic tone—its pathos as a “brothers” war.” 

The historian may feel acutely the need for an explanation of the deep 
alienation which developed between North and South in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, but he ought not to allow the urgency of this need to 
blind him to the fact that he also neéds an explanation for the growth of 
American nationalism between 1800 and 1846 and for the smoothness of the 
“road to reunion” between 1865 and 1900. No explanation of the sectional 
strife is really much good if it makes these phenomena of harmony and 
reconciliation appear impossible, Yet the historian’s reliance upon the sharpest 
conceivable antitheses has led him to explain the schism in terms so deep and 
total that the readiness of southern men in 1898 and 1917 to enlist in the 
American army and to fight under the American flag would seem quite 
incredible. 

To explain an antagonism that sprang up suddenly, and died down 
suddenly, the historian does not need and cannot effectively use a factor that 
has been constant over a long period, as the cultural differential between the 
North and the South has been. He needs a factor that can cause bitter dis- 
agreement even among a people who have much basic homogeneity. No 
factor, it might be suggested, will meet this need better than the feeling, 
widespread in the 1850’s in the South, that the South’s vital interests were 
being jeopardized and the region was being exposed to the dangers of a slave 
insurrection, as a result of the hostility of antislavery men in the North. 
Applied to the sectional crisis, such a view of the sources of friction would 
make possible the explanation of the Civil War, without making impossible 
the explanation of the rapid return to union after the war. No cultural ex- 
planation will do this. : 

The cultural factor and the factor of self-interest are, of course, not wholly 
unrelated, for essentiality of interests is determined partly by cultural values 
and vice versa. But the fact remains that within an integrated culture acute 
conflicts of interest may be generated, and between diverse cultures strong 
community of interests may develop. A body of citizens may exalt the 
national state as the instrument that unites them with those with whom they 
have an affinity, but they may also exalt it as the guardian of certain essential 
interests and social values that they do not necessarily share with the over-all 
society in a homogeneous sense. Despite the emphasis in historical literature 
on cultural homogeneity, history itself offers extensive evidence that if a state 
protects the interests, either real or fancied, of culturally disparate groups in 
its population, it can command the nationalistic loyalty of such groups with- 
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out offering them a homogeneous body of fellow citizens. And if it sys- 
tematically disregards the interests of a group, it alienates the group and 
makes cultural affinities with the majority seem irrelevant.” 

In so far as it is sound to give major attention to the equilibration of 
interests as a condition necessary to nationalism, it follows that the American 
Civil War must be interpreted less in terms of the well-known antitheses that 
point up the dissimilarities between North and South, and more in terms of 
the prolonged sequence of interest conflicts that crystallized along sectional 
lines. 

Southerners became progressively more alienated as they became more 
convinced first that the Union was sacrificing their economic welfare through 
the tariff, later that it was denying them parity in the process of national 
expansion, and finally that it was condoning the activities of men who would 
loose a slave insurrection upon them and expose them to possible butchery. 
To emphasize this view, of course, does not mean that anyone need turn to a 
simple interpretation of history in terms of self-interest, but that we should 
recognize that cultural similarities alone will not provide a basis of affinity 
between groups who regard each others’ policies as endangering their own 
security. 

By stressing conflict of interest as a basic factor, it is possible to explain 
the otherwise stubborn anomaly that the sectional crisis grew in intensity 
even as the Republic grew in homogeneity. Originally, cultural unity was not 
deemed necessary to the welfare of the Union under the Constitution, and 
both the northern and the southern states fully intended to preserve their 
respective sectional pecularities, of which they were acutely aware when they 
ratified the Constitution. Indeed, they did not ratify until shrewd calculation 
had assured each section either that it might hope to gain preponderant 
weight, or at least that it would be strong enough to maintain the balance 
of sectional equilibrium in the new system. If the Republic had remained 
static, with the area and population of 1790 more or less permanent, it appears 
that an equilibrium would have been maintained, and the Union might have 
enjoyed harmony, even without homogeneity. The “house divided," which 
had in fact been divided from the beginning, might have continued to stand 
in the future as it had stood so well for seventy years. 

But when growth ensued, with uneven rates of advance for the two sec- 

28 Grodzins, The Loyal and the Disloyal, ii, quotes George Washington: “men... may talk 
of patriotism . . . but whoever builds upon it as the basis for conducting a long ‘and bloody 
war will find themselves deceived in the end. We must take the passions of men as nature has 
given them, and those principles as a guide which are generally the rule of Action. I do not 
mean to exclude altogether the Idea of Patriotism. I know it exists, and I know it has done 


much in the present Contest. But I will venture to assert, that a great and lasting war can never 
be supported on this principle alone. It must be aided by a prospect of Interest or some reward.” 
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tions, the equilibrium was upset. The minority section lost its ability to 
exercise joint control in the federal government, and with this control went 
the power to keep national objectives coordinated with sectional ones and 
thus to maintain the image of the federal government as the guardian of the 
essential interests or values of southern society. The South, therefore, was 
forced more and more to regard national objectives and sectional objectives as 
alternatives that must be made the objects of painful choice. Meanwhile, the 
North did not have to choose between national and sectional objectives be- 
cause by use of its power it could incorporate sectional goals into the national 
program. What was good for the North was good for the country, and thus 
no problem of priority need arise. The potential dilemma of Josiah Quincy’s 
loyalties, which he had verbalized so clearly remained a latent dilemma and 
never developed beyond the verbal level. But Sam Houston and Alexander 
Stephens lived to see a situation where bigness of heart was not enough and 
where the Union was so divided that it became difficult for patriotism to 
embrace all parts of it. 

“If the adjustment of conflicting interests rather than the elimination of 
cultural differentials is in this case the key to the perpetuation of national 
unity, and if an equilibrium of power is the condition most conducive to the 
adjustment of conflicting interests, then the historian has an explanation for 
the seeming paradox that the crisis of American nationalism came not when 
regional diversity was greatest, but after many common denominators be- 
tween the sections had developed and had substantially increased the measure 
of cultural uniformity. 


If the pattern of loyalties in America between 1820 and 1860 was more 
intricate than the stark antithesis of nationalism and sectionalism would 
imply, and if the ultimate conflict between North and South was in part the 
consequence of the failure of the Union to solve the problems of chronic 
conflict of interest, even after it had successfully begun to transcend the 
presumably more difficult obstacles of cultural dissimilarity, the implication 
is not that a new single-factor analysis should be applied in place of the old 
ones—presenting the Civil War in-the exclusive terms of a conflict between 
culturally similar groups which both spelled their version of nationalism with 
an alphabet of the letters of self-interest. It is rather to suggest that the valua- 
tive elements in the concept of nationalism have influenced too many of the 
findings of the historian, that the concept has warped his analysis as much as 
it has assisted it, and that the historical process is far too intricate to be 
handled in terms of the simple dualisms of culture versus culture, nation 
versus section, interest versus interest, or Americanism versus southernism. 


The Paris Bourse on the Eve of the 
Revolution, 1781-1789 


GzoncE V. TayLor* . 


ONE of the remarkable features of late eighteenth-century capitalism was 
the speculative frenzy of the Paris Bourse during the 1780's. After a long 
period of only moderate activity, the Bourse became lively and dangerous 
during the reign of Louis XVI. 'Trading in government loans and joint-stock 
shares took on the frenetic cháracter of a boom. Prices fluctuated with a 
violence unknown since the time of Law. Groups of speculators fought 
to manipulate values by coordinating their operations and propagandizing 
the market; like twentieth-century traders, they bought on margin, sold 
short, and floated insurance and utilities companies that functioned as invest- 
ment trusts, Rival coalitions struggled for control and solicited decrees that 
released them from unprofitable contracts or deflected prices in some ad- 
vantageous Way. 

Like the American bull market of the 1920's, the Bourse of the 1780's 
aroused public concern. Directly and indirectly banks and big commercial 
houses were involved. In a crash many of them would be ruined, and their 
bankruptcies would shatter the Paris money market and extend themselves 
as though by chain reaction to all the provincial centers, paralyzing business 
and unleashing social and political reactions. The minister Calonne, who 
directed royal finance during 1783-1787, understood the danger and 
feared it, not only for its political implications but also because any serious 
contraction of private capital would narrow the market for the annual 
loans on which his budgets depended. He therefore entered the market 
with treasury funds and tried to shore up prices by buying falling issues. 
At heavy cost he liquidated private speculative contracts which, by their 
volume, threatened to bring on a general collapse. Scandals broke out. 
They were publicized. Nobles, clergymen, even ministers figured in them. 
Rightly or wrongly the belief spread that the government was permitting 
irresponsible men to endanger public prosperity, and the ill-fated ministerial 
interventions in the Bourse undermined confidence in the government, 
sapped its prestige, and, like the failures in finance and foreign policy, helped 


* An associate professor at the University of North Carolina whose major field of interest 
is Western Europe and the Atlantic communities from about 1760 to 1852, Mr. Taylor is now 
preparing a book on French capitalism at the end of the old regime. 
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create a demand for a representative regime. Among the speculators, the 
investors, and their bankers the sense of an impending crash, with or without 
a debt repudiation, appeared as one aspect of a multiple breakdown in gov- 
ernment finance, industry, trade, and public welfare, an additional omen of 
political and social collapse. The fear of financial disintegration, personal 
ruin, and social chaos was an important aspect of upper-class anxiety in 1789. 

The best approach to the study of the prerevolutionary Bourse is to read 
the essays of the late Jean Bouchary on three important speculators: Étienne 
Claviére, the exiled Genevan who became a Girondin minister and martyr;! 
C.-O.-J. Baroud, originally a notary of Lyon;? and the Comte de Seneffe, a 
Belgian banker-adventurer.? Exceptionally cautious and thorough, Bouchary 
quoted documents at length, minimized explanation and comment, and left 
it to his readers to interpret the jargon of the original sources, which is difh- 
cult to master. For that reason his work remains essentially neglected, al- 
though it is often cited. His remarkable understanding of the Bourse came 
mainly from the papers of Claviére, whose active correspondence and ac- 
counts, complete for the years 1781-1786, constitute the only adequate docu- 
mentation now available. For the present, at least, the name of Claviére is 
sure to dominate what is written about French speculation on the eve of the 
Revolution, for the documentation is biased in his favor. Even when we 
turn to Mirabeau's four diatribes against agiotage, we do not escape the mind 
of Claviére, who furnished the arguments and some of the style for three of 
them.’ We must remember that he was not the only speculator and in respect 
to the volume of his affairs perhaps not even in the first rank. 

1 Jean Bouchary, "Étienne Claviére d'après sa correspondance financière et politique," Revue 
d'histoire économique et sociale, XXIV (Nos. 2, 3, 4, 1938), 131-62, 245-81, 357-78 (repub- 
lished in id., Les manieurs d'argent à Paris à la fin de xvin? siècle [3 vols., Paris, 1939-43], I, 
11—101); see also the older political and personal study by Edouard Chapuisat, "Étienne Claviére, 
représentant et girondin," in his Figures et choses d'ausrefois (Paris and Geneva, 1920), 9—170. 
No really satisfactory biography of Claviére has yet been written. ; 

2 "['agioteur Claude-Odile-Joseph Baroud," Bouchary, Manieurs d'argent, Y, 168-77. 

3 Id., “Un manicur d'argent à Paris à la fin du xvmi* siècle: Joseph-Frangois-Xavier de Pestre, 
comte de Seneffe et de Turnhout," Revue d'histoire économique et sociale, XXV (No. 4, 1939), 
261-92 (also published in Manieurs d'argent, II, 9-68). 

* Three registers of active correspondence, June 16, 1781—[uly 10, 1786, Archives Nationales 
T* 646178; cash book, Jan. 1, 1781—Nov. 1787, ibid., T* 646%; journal, Apr. 1, 1786-July 30, 
1789, ihid., T* 6465. I have explored these materials with Bouchary's text in hand. The cor- 
respondence is essential to making sense of the cash book and other accounting records, and our 
knowledge of Claviére's operations after mid-1786 is therefore fragmentary and conjectural. 
Similarly, it is the lack of correspondence that renders Bouchary's study of Baroud nearly mean- 
ingless. 

5 H.-G.-V. Riqueti, Comte de Mirabeau, De la Caisse d’Escompte (Paris, 1785), De la Banque 
d'Espagne, dite de Saint-Charles (Geneva, 1785), Dénonciation de l'agiotage au roi et à lAs- 
semblée des Notables (Paris, 1787), Suite de la dénonciation de l'agiotage (Paris, 1788). Al- 
though signed by Mirabeau, these polemics were collaborative works in which Claviére furnished 
the basic material and ideas for the first three and Isaac Panchaud for the fourth. Brissot de 
Warville and Du Pont de Nemours also contributed chapters for the first, however, and it is 


probable that Talleyrand, too, was involved. (Bouchary, Manteurs d'argent, I, 48; J.-P. Brissot 
de Warville, Mémorres de Brissot [3 vols., Brussels, 1830], II, 348, 351.) 
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At the end of the old regime the Bourse was lodged in the Hötel de 
Nevers, now the Bibliothéque Nationale. On business days it was open for an 
hour, beginning at noon. The excitement of speculation spilled over into 
nearby streets and cafés, where many transactions were concluded,® but most 
of the trading was channeled through the sixty exchange brokers (agenzs de 
change) who had a royal monopoly over indirect negotiations. These brokers, 
who occupied an enclosure in the Bourse, were barred from business, banking, 
or speculation for their own accounts and were supposed to content them- 
selves with commissions on purchases and sales,’ but they loaned money in 
considerable amounts, and it is difficult to believe that they always resisted 
the inducements offered them to join speculative conspiracies. The important 
thing, no doubt, was to avoid being caught. 

Like the exchanges of London, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, the Bourse 
was a nerve center of European finance. Although Parisian bankers, specu- 
lators, and investors placed the trading orders executed by the brokers, the 
bankers often acted for provincial and foreign correspondents, who were 
rarely more than a week behind the quotations and relied upon their Paris 
contacts to manage their interests under general instructions. The role of 
provincial and foreign capital on the Bourse was, in fact, considerable. By 
enlisting provincial and foreign correspondents in joint ventures or specula- 
tions on half shares, the Parisian traders enlarged the scope and, when de- 
sired, increased the impact of their transactions, and by negotiating collateral 
loans with bankers and investors in Lyon, Amsterdam, Geneva, Genoa, and 
other cities, they increased their volume and, thereby, their profits. 

Who were the speculators? In a letter of 1785 Claviére mentioned a "class 
of speculators" that seems to have constituted in his mind a distinct economic 
group.? If we extend the sense of his comment, which is brief, we infer that 
speculators were those who sought profits in short-term fluctuations, bought 
and sold constantly and in large volume, borrowed most of their trading capi- 
tal on collateral, and were subject to pressures from heavy future commit- 
ments and tight credit arrangements that in unfavorable circumstances could 
force them into liquidation. Unlike the merchants, they accepted risk as an 
indispensable condition of success, took spectacular chances, and faced their 
hazards with persistence, ingenuity, and an unfailing confidence that carried 
them through many a crisis. Caution was not in their line, and they showed 


8 Robert Bigo, La Caisse d'Escompte (1776-1793) et les origines de la Banque de France 
(Paris, 1927), 98; Jean Bouchary, Le marché des changes à Paris à la fin du xvui” siècle (1776— 
1800) avec des graphiques et le relevé des cours (Paris, 1937), 15. 

T Francois Olivier-Martin, L'organisation corporative de la France d’ancien régime (Paris, 
1938), 279-81. 

8 Claviére (Paris) to Étienne Delessert (Lyon?), Oct. 8, 1785, in Bouchary, Manieurs 
d'argent, I, 56-57. 
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no interest in the comparatively small but safe returns sought by the rentiers 
(bourgeois) who made up so large a section of the middle and upper classes.? 
Apparently, they were a unique and self-conscious group, a circle of profes- 
sionals engaged in a dangerous game that newcomers entered only at their 
peril. 

These speculators were of diverse social origins. Some, like Etienne 
Delessert, Claviére, Barthélemy Huber, or the brothers Lecouteulx, came 
from commercial backgrounds. Baroud was a notary. Caron de Beau- 
marchais was the son of a watchmaker; enriched under the tutelage of 
the financier Paris Duverney, he became a noble.*” There were nobles like 
Talleyrand, Mirabeau, the Abbé d'Espagnac, the Duc de Lauzun, the Comte 
de Narbonne, and ennobled bankers like Louis Tourton, Pache de Mont- 
guyon, or the Lecouteulx.* There were foreigners like the English bankers 
Boyd and Ker, the Genevans Claviére, Panchaud, Bontems, P.-H. Mallet, 
and J.-L. Grenus, and other Swiss like Schweizer from Zurich and Perregaux 
from Neufchátel. Belgium was represented by the Comte de Seneffe and the 
brothers Simon and the American Republic by the Bostonian James Swan.” 
Italians were present, chiefly Genoese like Busoni and Jacques Campi, one of 
the most notorious speculators. It is true that we know these foreigners 
through papers sequestered during the Terror, when aliens were abnormally 
subject to investigation and detention, but even allowing for the selective 
character of the documentation their preponderance in speculation is unmis- 
takable, On the whole it seems reasonable to conclude that the speculative 
group was recruited from the well-to-do and financially informed sectors of 
French and foreign society, noble, and even clerical as well as roturier. No 
one was excluded from speculation by the social prejudices of the time. All 
that one needed was capital, 


: 8 The rentiers who composed so large a part of the urban patriciate were called “bourgeois” 
or, in the documents of 1789, "bourgeois living nobly on their revenues." Avoiding business or 
the professions, they lived on income from rural or urban real estate, royal or provincial rentes, 
mortgages, personal loans, venal appointments, and time deposits with merchants. Although 
they appeared as buyers and sellers on the Bourse, they aimed at long-term assured revenues 
rather than short-term speculative profits. For a fine introduction to rentier investments and 
income, see Robert Forster, The Nobility of Toulouse in the Eighteenth Century: A Social and 
Economic Study (Baltimore, 1960), 102—19. 

10 Louis de Loménie, Beaumarchais and His Times: Sketches of French Society in the 
Eighteenth Century, tr. Henry S. Edwards (New York, 1857). 

11 On October 8, 1785, Claviére described to the banker Delessert the distribution of Water 
Company stock, “According to the statement of the marquis de Travannet there are 1,350 
shares in his hands, those of Saint-James and those of Sérilly; M. d'Harvelay, it is said, has 200 
of them; M. de La Balue [,] I do not know how many, and it is believed that they will not be 
embarrassed at losing [on the Company's construction program] in order to sustain their 
speculation, and I do not believe it at all." (Bouchary, Manicurs d'argent, I, 57.) All these 
persons were nobles. 

12 There is a notice on Swan in Dictionary of American Biography, ed. Dumas Malone (20 
vols., New York, 1928-36), XVIII, 234. 
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Ás a securities market the Bourse seemed to most merchants a foreign 
and dangerous institution. Unlike the bankers, merchants used their working 
capital to buy inventories and extend credit to customers and had no resources 
for adventuring in royal securities and joint-stock shares. As a whole, they 
kept clear of what they thought a dangerous game and held to the tried and 
trusted merchandising patterns in which they had learned to increase their 
capital with minimal risk. Memories of the Mississippi Bubble reminded 
them that unchecked speculation could endanger every firm, however sound 
its practices, through the multiple bankruptcies arising from a crash. Besides, 
in conventional business circles, speculation was considered immoral. Specu- 
lators were called agioteurs. What they did was called agiotage. These words 
were epithets applied to the persons and activities of those of whom one dis- 
approved. Business communities, particularly those outside Paris, condemned 
agiotage because it drove up the interest rate, increased the dangers of a 
credit crisis, and violated the medieval condemnation of unearned profits 
that still figured in the business ethics of the time. The Abbé Baudeau, 
a philosophic authority on commerce, wrote in 1783 that the word 
agiotage was always used in a “bad” sense and indicated “an illicit and 
usurious commerce." !? For the Lyon Chamber of Commerce in 1787 it was 
synonymous with “gambling” (le jew).** In the same year Mirabeau described 
agioteurs in hard language: 


.. . this name is applied with justice only to those who, in order to promote their 
speculations, employ more or less blameworthy ruses, give false information, de- 
ceptive advice, say that they sell when they buy, form sham companies in order 
to turn men into veritable dupes, solicit extravagant privileges or hateful suppres- 
sions [of chartered enterprises and concessions], absurd prohibitions or scandalous 
permits & in this way cheat turn by turn the government, the public, & their 
accomplices.15 


13 Encyclopédie méthodique, Commerce (3 vols., Paris, 1783-84), I, 27. Baudeau thought 
that agioteur had only recently come into usage, but Jean Dame knew the word in the 1740's 
at Lyon, when he wrote, “At Paris it is thus that one calls those who negotiate in Royal Securi- 
ties & in shares.” (Jean Larue, Bibliotheque des négociants . . . [4th ed., Lyon, 1749], 570.) 
The root was the older agio, which Mirabeau identified as a "corrupt Italian word." (Mirabeau, 
Dénonciation de l'agiotage, 17.) It had several meanings. To Larue it could signify the interest 
rate at Lyon from one quarterly payment to another, usually 1% per cent, or more broadly “the 
difference or surplus of a thing, above or below its fixed value," which is to say the short-range 
price variations that create speculative opportunities. (Larue, Bibliothèque des négociants, 515.) 
Agio also meant the premium charged at Amsterdam, Hamburg, or Venice for bank money. 
(Bouchary, Marché des changes, 23-25.) In a still more general sense, it was. the profit a 
merchant cleared in buying or selling a draft and appeared as an entry in closures to profit-and- 
loss accounts in business ledgers. 

14 Chamber of Commerce of Lyon, “Mémoire contre l'agiotage," Archives de la Chambre 
de Commerce de Lyon, Registre des Délibérations, Apr. 17, 1787. Written by the manufacturer 
and ae Jacques Imbert-Colornés, this protest was approved for transmittal to the controller 
general o 

16 Mirabeau, Dénonciation de l'agiotage, 29. During the Revolution speculation became a 
crime. The Convention made war on it and suppressed the Bourse and the joint-stock companies. 
In Bordeaux, Toulouse, and elsewhere Terrorists interrogated businessmen and exchange brokers 
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' Disapproval, however, rarely discourages the pursuit of gain. In the 1780's 
neither scruples nor prudence checked the. growth of agiotage. Not even the 
merhöry of the Law fiasco, always a nightmare, inhibited the enthusiasts of 
the Bourse, and the notoriously bad credit of the French monarchy, which 
. ought to have discouraged them, was explained away as a passing malfunc-- 
tion shortly to be repaired. If most of the merchants and provincial bankers 
stood aside, there were many genuine opportunists to absorb the issues thrown 

. from time to time on the market, and, except for critical moments, they seem 
' to have gotten all the capital they required, for all that they needed was 
.. shrewdness, contacts, and willing bankers, since they could always borrow 
additional funds by pledging their holdings as security for loans. 

Because the sources are fragmentary, it is impossible to write a systematic 
history of French speculation under Louis XVI. From what is known, the 
boom of the eighties resulted from two unrelated events: the foundation of 
the Discount Bank in 1776 and the declaration of war on England in 1778. 
The Bank, which rediscounted the drafts held by bankers and speculators, 
expanded the funds available for trading, and its shares were manipulated 
with such ease that promoters eagerly created other stocks by forming addi- 
tional joint-stock companies. As for the war, its main financial effect was to 
spawn a new series of state loans offering unusual speculative profits; these 
loans drew in capital from Geneva, Amsterdam, London, and Genoa. 

From these beginnings the boom increased rapidly in volume and in- 
tensity. By 1786 prices and credit were dangerously inflated, and a sudden 
shortage of credit halted buying and threatened to provoke a general collapse. 
After a temporary recovery, things became worse in 1788, when the insolvency 
of the state was public knowledge. With credit tight, money scarce, and the 
government possibly headed for a repudiation, the speculators faced a liquida- 
tion likely to destroy themselves and their bankers and shake the whole 
structure of French commercial capitalism, to say nothing of the foreign 
financial centers. The ebullience of the early eighties evaporated. "For myself,” 
wrote the Comte de Seneffe, "seeing little stability, I am afraid and I am 
selling, which I see done also by the most prudent men.”'® Apparently, the 
speculators tried to secure themselves through political action. Well repre- 
sented in the National Assembly, they obtained in 1789 three explicit guaran- 
tees of the state loans, and it was Talleyrand, bishop and agioteur, who led 
to discover agtoteurs. (Trials of merchants before the Commission Militaire de Bordeaux, Archives 
Départementales de la Gironde, ser. 12L, passim; report and testimony of Oct. 1793, Archives 
Départementales de la Haute-Garonne L 2318.) 

16 Comte de Seneffe to his uncle, the Antwerp banker J.-B. Cogels, Mar. 17, 1788, in 


Bouchary, Manieurs d'argent, 1, 97. In August money was offered at Paris for ao per cent. 
(Ibid., III, 44.) 
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the fight to restore governmental sobre by náriccalimióg. the property of 
the Church.” 

These victories of 1789, T OE ‘had m temporary le 
They postponed a deflation, but not for lorig. During the Revolution the 
state loans were repaid in depreciated currency, and investors unable. to con- 
vert this currency into national land lost heavily. This was particularly true 
of foreigners. As early as the spring of 1792 the Genevan investors were losing 
40 per cent in converting their assignats into foreign exchange, and'a year . 
later the Genevan banks were endangered by the failure of several clients; 
some of these banks, in fact, had already gone under. In June 1793 the _ 
Convention, hostile to all speculation, closed the. Bourse,'? and in August it 
suppressed the Discount Bank, the Life Insurance Company, and all other 
joint-stock enterprises, which were liquidated at loss to the shareholders. 
All these measures destroyed speculative wealth, and when we add the effect 
of revolutionary confiscations, taxes on the rich, forced loans, and the con- 
tributions by which well-to-do persons bought freedom from detention, we 
begin to suspect that an important quantity of investment capital was wiped 
out. Like all speculative booms, that of the 1780’s ended in a considerable 
deflation of private wealth. 


At the Bourse speculators dealt in foreign and domestic exchange, govern- 
ment loans, and shares of joint-stock companies. Without knowing the basic 
character of these instruments it is impossible to understand the trading. 
There is no point in taking up the speculation in exchange, for Bouchary’s 
book on that topic has left nothing else to be said. But with the government 
loans and joint-stock shares it is a different matter, for it was these securities 
that made possible the speculative mania of the eighties. The loans were 
more important than the shares, for in total value they outweighed them, 
but the shares lent themselves to more extreme fluctuations and were more 
easily manipulated. Each may be considered in its turn. 


17“ . , the holders of state rentes, so often exposed to the violation of the public faith, 
considered the Estates-General only as a rampart against bankruptcy. The deficit had made 
them tremble, they had felt their ruin, and they embraced with warmth the hope of giving an 
assured basis to the state revenues." (Étienne Dumont, Souvenirs sur Mirabcau et sur les deux 
premières assemblées législatives [London, 1832], 27.) For guarantees of thé state debt, see 
Procès verbal de l’ Assemblée Nationale, No. 1 (June 17, 1789), 13, No. 22 (July 13, 1789), 8 
No. 60 (Aug. 27, 1789), 6-7. 

18 Bouchary, Manieurs d'argent, I, 163, II, 161; Antoine Lepescheux (Paris) to Paul 
Pourtal&s (Neufchátel), Feb. 4, Mar. ar, 25, 1793, Archives Nationales W 443, Dossier 67. 

1? Decree of June 27, 1793, Collection générale des décrets rendus par la Convention Nationale 
(35 vols., Paris, 1792-95), VI, 241-42. 

20 Decree of Aug. 24, 1793, Réimpression de l'ancien Moniteur, seule histoire authentique 
et inaltérée de la Révolution française depuis la réunion des Etats-généraux jusqu'au. Consulat 
(mai 1789-Novembre 1799) avec des notes explicatives (32 vols., Paris, 1843-45), XVII, 826. 

31 Bouchary, Marché des changes. 
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From 1777 to 1788 the government offered for public subscription more 
than a billion livres in rentes perpétuelles and viageres. This was over and 
above what it borrowed from the provincial estates and the city of Paris . 
(which sold rentes of their own), the bankers to the court, the farmers- 
‚general, and other special sources. Because the state's payments were in 
arrears and its credit poor, Necker and his successors resorted to 
lottery features and annuity options that raised the prospective yields well 
above the conventional 4 to 6 per cent. The loan of January 1777, for example, 
consisted of 20,000 notes of 1,200 livres each. These bore no interest, for the 
return that each note was to pay would be determined by lottery. For each 
note a lot was drawn. Fifteen thousand of these: lots, once attached to the 
notes for which they were drawn, converted them into straight 4 per cent 
loans, payable at maturity, but the other 5,000 lots conferred on the owners of 
the notes to which they were attached annuities ranging from 150 to 50,000 
livres per year per note for the lifetimes of any person or persons specified by 
the winners. The poorest of these annuities yielded 1244 per cent and the 
best 4,166 per cent for every year that the designated principal or principals 
survived, and since one note out of four was to carry the annuity option, 
speculators covered the entire loan in twenty-four hours.” In 1784 Calonne 
floated a loan consisting of 125,000 certificates at a nominal value of r,ooo 
livres apiece. According to publicity the interest was 5 per cent, but it was 
actually more. Every year 5,000 certificates would be chosen by lot to be re- 
paid. Those repaid at the end of the first year would be reimbursed with a 
premium of 15 per cent, an unusual annual return; those repaid at the end 
of the twenty-fifth year would be reimbursed with a premium of roo per cent, 
for an annual return of 4 per cent; premiums for the other certificates ranged 
between these limits, according to the years in which they were chosen for 
retirement, but the average interest rate would have been 8 per cent?* At 
the time it was offered, this loan, known as the Loan of 125 Millions, seemed 
at worst a moderate but sound investment and at best a rousing good one 
with fine speculative opportunities in the offing. It was quickly covered at par, 
and those unable to buy it at the treasury windows had to buy it from 
bankers and speculators at a premium immediately after issue of 5 per cent. 


22 Because state accountancy under the old regime was primitive, slow, and sometimes even 
dishonest, the total debt will never be known. Working from sources now partly destroyed, 
A. M. Arnould estimated the loans of 1777-1788 at 1,121,571,053 livres, but other sources indi- 
cate totals ranging from 1,119,000,000 to 1,316,901,542. (A.-M. Arnould, De la balance du 
commerce [2d ed., 3 vols., Paris, 1795-96], Ul, carte 14; René Stourm, Les finances de l'ancien 
régime et de la Révolution [2 vols., Paris, 1885], If, 212-32; Marcel Marion, Histoire financière 
de la France depuis 1715 [6 vols., Paris, 1927-28], I, 295-431.) 

38 Marion, Histotre financière, I, 298. The principal was 24,000,000 livres. 

24 Ibid., 365. 
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The bankers, who resold large blocks of new loans in provincial and 
oreign centers, could subscribe on more favorable terms than the small fry. 
Resources and personal influence determined on what terms they got 
he new issues. In December 1785 the treasury began selling the Loan of 80 
Millions over the counter for specie, and when no more specie was forth- 
coming, bankers and speculators moved in to purchase the remainder with 
lrafts. By a personal arrangement with the first clerk of the Finance Office, 
laviere had reserved “a small portion" for himself, but when he went to 
lose the transaction, he was astonished to find the assurance withdrawn. 
iverything had been sold to bankers. The banker Haller was said to 
iave bought 10,000,000 with drafts at an average maturity of five or 
ix weeks and was permitted to submit these drafts in eight equal monthly 
nstallments, so that he could dispose of the loan gradually to his Dutch 
:orrespondents and pay the government as their remittances came to him.” 
Zvidently the floating of a new loan was surrounded with mystery, con- 
ecture, and intrigue, and cultivation of "contacts" within the government 
ind with influential bankers was a profitable tactic. It was important to be 
in "insider." To obtain the loans at par rather than at a market premium 
ormally assured the investor of an immediate gain. 

These loans were called rentes, and without understanding this term no 
one will penetrate the mysteries of old regime finance. A rente was an annual 
ncome that one person had the right to collect from another. An investor 
rentier) could purchase a rente from another person by entrusting him with 
‘eal or personal property or by paying him in money, land, or anything else 
X value that could be transferred. The rent a landlord received from his 
enant was a rente. The interest a lender received from a borrower was a 
“ente. The annuity an investor bought with a sum of money was a rente. No 
loubt this concept of investments arose when loans at interest were repre- 
1ensible or illegal, for it seemed to equate them with land rents (which were 
ways legitimate) and implied that the lender, far from exploiting the 
orrower, had solicited the income and received it on the borrower's terms. 
By the eighteenth century this pretense had become unnecessary, but it was 
ixed in the vocabulary of law and investment and persisted alongside the 
verbiage of interest and discounts, which had long since crept out of hiding.?? 

There were rentes perpétuelles and rentes viageres?" The rente perpétuelle 

25 Clavitre to Pierre Stadnitsky, Mar. 31, 1786, Bouchary, Manieurs d'argent, 1, 87. 

36 Rentes could also be conferred as bequests. In his will one could encumber all or part of 
his land with rentes payable to religious establishments or the local poor, and because every 
subsequent owner of the land had to honor them, they reduced the market value of the property. 


31 For definitions, see Larue, Bibliothèque des négociants, 591, and Encyclopédie méthodique, 
'urisprudence (8 vols., Paris, 1782-89), VII, 305, 314-15. 
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was an annual income terminated by repayment of the capital to the rentier; 
in other words, it was the interest on a loan. The rente viagère was an annual 
income terminated by the death of one or more persons named in the con- 
tract; in other words, it was a life annuity. In purchasing a rente viagère the 
investor abandoned his capital and therefore received a higher income than 
under the renze perpétuelle. His investment was a gamble, and since the 
revenue was fixed, the risk centered on the longevity of the "heads" specified 
in the contract. If during the life of the “head” or “heads” the investor col- 
lected a sum equal to his original capital plus the conventional interest rate 
compounded annually, he broke even; normally, he would hope to do better. 
In our time an annuity is adjusted with actuarial finesse to the life expectancy 
of a principal, but in the eighteenth century actuarial science was in its in- 
fancy; estimates of longevity were crude, and the price of an annuity was 
often recklessly determined. Generally speaking, a mature individual could 
obtain a Io per cent annuity on his own life. After mid-century, however, a - 
number of persons began to collect actuarial statistics in order to perfect their 
investments, and there was considerable interest in the tables published by 
Dr. Richard Price in 17832? In 1786 Claviére requested information about 
them from his London correspondents,” and his knowledge of actuarial data 
was reflected in the operation of his Life Insurance Company, which he 
organized in 1788. 

Although a legitimate and popular investment, the rente. viagére was 
thought destructive of fortunes and subversive of family standing. Wealthy 
persons who traded their capital for 10 per cent annuities on their own 
"heads" defrauded their heirs and marked themselves as men of no responsi- 
bility and little honor. “Having grown more reflective,” wrote the author of 
a life insurance scheme in 1787, "most of the Rentiers viagers suffer & lament 
to see themselves condemned, some to the celibacy to which they are vowed 
by alienating their capital, others to the hatred of their legitimate heirs whom 
they have robbed of the hope of succeeding to their comforts."*? Nevertheless, 
every controller general before Necker found takers for annuity loans (em- 
prunts viagers), and from 1702 to 1777 the government opened no less than 
twenty-six of them. For the most part the annuities were crudely adjusted to 


28 Richard Price, Observations on Reversionary Payments (4th ed., 2 vols., London, 1783). 
The first edition was published in 1771, but the fourth included the tables compiled from the 
Northampton registers for 1735-1780 and used by the actuaries of the Equitable Society. It was 
this supplement, which doubled the size of Price's book, that British and French investors found 

usefu 


l. 
29 Clavière (Paris) to J. H. and Frederick Cazenove (London), Mar. 23, 1786, Bouchary, 
Manteurs d'argent, 1, 89. 
80 Printed prospectus by Panchaud entitled “Remboursement de Capitaur, assurés à l’extinc- 
tion des Revenus viagers & autres Usufruits,” Archives Nationales F12 798°, 
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he ages of the “heads” designated in the contracts; there were no medical 
xaminations, and the age categories specified in the loans were based upon no 
ctuarial research. Occasionally the treasury offered tontines, which differed 
rom annuity loans in that, as the “heads” died off, one by one, the rentes 
aid on them were added evenly to the payments made to investors whose 
heads" still survived. He who held the contract on the last survivor received 
he entire revenue of the loan until his principal perished. The tontines were 
00 expensive to the state. In 1770 the remaining contracts were annulled, and 
10 further tontines were established." 

Not all who invested in rentes viagéres were irresponsible. Parents bought 
hem as allowances for their children, and gentlemen bestowed them as 
enevolences upon old servants, cadet brothers, distressed friends, widows, 
»rphans, discarded mistresses, and illegitimate children. But it was not until 
771 that the annuity loan became a means of increasing capital rather than 
rading it away. “The Genevans,” Claviére wrote proudly, “are the first who 
1ave seen in the annuity loan a means of increase of fortune as advantageous 
o cultivate as most of the other objects on which industry is practiced." ?? 
This Genevan discovery was made possible by the French monarchy, which 
sold rentes viagéres for uniform prices without distinction of age, sex, health, 
ər any other determinant of longevity. Although this had sometimes been 
Jone under Louis XV, it became routine after the dismissal of Turgot 
n 1776, and for Necker and those who followed him the standard pattern of 
he annuity loan was the uniform rate—10 per cent on one “head,” 9 or 8% 
jn two, 8 on three or four? An annuity on more than one “head” would be 
vaid in full as long as one of the principals survived, and its advantage was 
hat it practically guaranteed the investor against an early extinction of his 
"ente; accordingly, the return was slightly lower than for the annuity on a 
single life. If in such a contract one of four designated “heads” lived fifty years 
he rentier or his heirs would recover the capital in thirteen years and nearly 
juadruple it during the life of the principal. 

These options opened the way for a famous series of annuities on the 
“Thirty Genevan Heads,” the first of which was constituted in 1771. In that 
year Genevan investors formed the first of several syndicates to constitute 
rentes viageres on groups of girls under seven years of age. Carefully chosen 
for their health and the health, ease, and security of their families, the “Thirty 


31 On this ruinous device of public credit, see Stourm, Finances de l'ancien régime, Il, 213, 
and for private tontines, numerous during 1790-1792, see Jean Bouchary, Les compagnies finan- 
rieres à Paris à la fin du xvm siècle (3 vols., Paris, 1940-42), I, 9-103. 

53 Claviére (Geneva) to Théophile Cazenove (Amsterdam), Mar. 31, 1782, Bouchary, 
Manieurs d'argent, 1, 19-20. 

38 Marion, Histoire financière, I, 295. 
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Demoiselles of Geneva" varied in identity from syndicate to syndicate, but 
everyone named was a survivor of smallpox, which was thought the worst 
threat to the survival of children. On each of the thirty risks the syndicate 
constituted 1o per cent annuities; the annual income from the mass of annui- 
ties was pooled and shared among the investors in proportion to their sub- 
scriptions; whenever one of the risks died the subscribers' income was reduced 
by one-thirtieth. Claviére reckoned that these rentes viagéres would be paid 
for at least forty-five years, by which he meant that the total income from the 
investment would equal a full payment of the annuity for forty-five years, for 
although some "heads" would die before that time others would live beyond 
eighty. At Geneva, he argued, the air was salubrious and public health ad- 
ministration advanced. "Prejudices" that rendered children unhappy were 
vanishing there, and the prosperity of the town assured that the "chosen 
heads" would remain there under the inspection and safeguard of the bankers 
who had organized the syndicates.** 

Although rentes viagéres were negotiable, it was difficult to sell them. 
Because the value of an annuity depended upon the principal's age, his health, 
his circumstances, and his manner of living, no one would pay much for one 
constituted on an unknown “head.” In order to create marketable rentes 
viagéres the agioteurs of earlier decades had bought annuities on Louis XV, 
Frederick the Great, or other figures whose health and morals were matters 
of international report; such annuities could be traded, promoted, or exploited 
for a variety of purposes.* Shares in the annuities on the Thirty Demoiselles 
offered the same advantage. Everyone knew that these rentes had been consti- 
tuted with incredible care and that the death of any principal would be re- 
ported to banking centers through the Geneva correspondence. Thus they 
became objects of speculation, one of the best because, as Claviére wrote, they 
gave the investor an income over and above the interest he paid his banker 
while he waited the moment to sell, whereas other securities, “which remain 
idle and return nothing,” consumed capital every day they were held.?® 
Apparently, the annuity loan on the Thirty Genevan Heads was that rarest 

84 Claviére to Cazenove, Mar. 31, 1782, cited in n. 32. Of the thirty heads chosen by the 
syndicate of 1771 only one died during the first fifteen years. (Marion, Histoire financière, 1, 
299.) In a tax declaration of rg brumaire, Year II (Nov. 9, 1793), the Bayonne. merchant 
Jean-Frangois Moracin listed investments in two or three syndicates that had constituted annuities 
on the Thirty Genevan Heads; the total capital was 180,000. One of the shares he had bought 
in 1783; four “heads” had died, but within ten years he must have recovered nearly all his 
principal, and twenty-six "heads," then seventeen or less, had their adult lives before them. 
Another share had also been reduced by the deaths of four “heads,” but there was a third which 
had been reduced by only two-thirtieths. (Archives Nationales T 1488. ) 

85 C.-F. Lebrun De in the National Assembly, Sept. 22, 1790, Réimpression de l'ancien 
deco V, 715-17 


86 Claviére (Paris) to J. H. and F. Cazenove (London), Feb. 27, 1786, Bouchary, Manieurs 
d'argent, 1, 87. 
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of wonders, an investment both remunerative and secure, guaranteed by the 
solvency and good faith of the French monarchy and yielding a clear profit 
to those who speculated with the proceeds of collateral loans. So great was 
the demand for the treasury's rentes viageres that in January 1785 investors 
were paying a 13 per cent premium for notes of the annuity loan of 1783 on 
which contracts had not yet been written.” It is an instructive financial exer- 
cise to calculate the gains that can be realized by borrowing at 4 or 5 per cent, 
investing at 10, and using the profits either to liquidate the loan or to increase 
the investment. 'The figures show a pattern of accelerating capital growth all 
the more remarkable because the speculator begins with little or no capital of 
his own. 

That the government of a great power should have sold annuities on these 
terms is incredible. But it was done. According to Arnould, between 1777 and 
1788 Necker and his successors obtained more than 776,000,000 livres in return 
for life annuities of 8 to 1o per cent constituted on from one to four "heads" 
without regard to life expectancy? Even some of the more orthodox loans 
carried annuity options. In December 1785 Calonne launched a 5 per cent 
loan for 80,000,000; every year 10 per cent of the shares were to be chosen by 
lot for retirement, and the owners of the selected shares could reinvest their 
capital in rentes viagéres at 9 per cent on one head or 8 per cent on two. Under 
this arrangement nearly 6,000,000 livres were reinvested in annuity loans 
before the treasury suspended payments on August 16, 1788. According to 
Claviére, it was the option of buying annuities that made the loan a desirable 
speculation.®® 

These rentes viageres enriched the speculators and ruined the state. They 
aroused indignation against the agioteurs and the ministers, who were 
thought to be in collusion with them. An investor could borrow capital at 5 

87 Claviére (Paris) to Prévost et Cie. (Geneva), Jan. 8, 1795, tbid., 80. 

88 Arnould, De la balance du commerce, IN, carte 14. From Marion (Histoire financière, I, 


291~431) and other sources we have information on public loans offered for subscription by 
each separate ministry: 


Annuity Loans Other Types Total 
Necker (1777-1781) 233,813,722 79,000,000 312,813,722 
Joly de Fleury (1781-1782) 177,299,160 170,000,000 347,299,160 
Lefevre d'Ormesson (1783) 48,000,000 48,000,000 
Calonne (1783-1787) 194,810,120 226,978,540 421,788,660 
Loménie de Brienne (1787-1788) 187,000,000 187,000,000 
Totals: 1777-1788 792,923,002 523,978,540 1,316,901,542 





In using these figures one must remember that under the annuity loans the state would have 
to return three or four times the original sums borrowed. 


39 Clavitre (Paris) to Stadnitsky (Amsterdam), Dec. 26, 1785, Bouchary, Manieurs d'argent, 


I, 83-84. 
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per cent, pledging as collateral the renzes he bought with it, repay the loan 
out of income in fifteen years, and for the rest of his life enjoy an 8 to 10 
per cent revenue on capital he never owned.*? This was, in fact, the method 
of Claviére, who borrowed from bankers in Paris, Lyon, Amsterdam, Genoa, 
and London at 4 or 5 per cent, putting up his 10 per cent rentes as collateral. 
Beginning with only a modest fortune, he enriched himself almost entirely 
on the funds of his bankers.*! The cost to the monarchy is best seen by con- 
trasting the annuity loan with the conventional loan. If the state borrowed 
60,000,000 at 5 per cent and amortized the principal at 5 per cent per annum, 
it would bave liquidated it in fourteen years at a cost of less than 26,000,000 
in interest. But a 9 per cent annuity loan of the same amount would last sixty 
years and cost over 104,000,000. For this reason the Paris parlement remon- 
strated against the loans of December 1784 and December 1785 and thereby 
broadened the public reaction against the emprunts viagers and the govern- 
ment that created them. 

As the extent of the government's losses became clear, hostility toward 
speculators was intensified. On May 5, 1785, the Comte de Bruny, a onetime 
président à mortier of the parlement of Provence, wrote that bankers who 
had infiltrated the government had created the treasury's distress and sug- 
gested the existence of a "bankers' international" (though this was not his 
phrase) that had intrigued to weaken and exploit the finances of all Western 
European states. “This profession serves and harms infinitely,” he wrote. 


Without allegiance, without bond, it has all countries for fatherland, or to speak 
better, it has none: it governs them all as far as it can; and since M. Necker espe- 
cially, it intrudes upon us considerably in administrative affairs and even substi- 
tutes itself for the service of the financiers [la finance]. 


To anyone living in a conspiratorial age the concept of an international 
clique of bankers, "boring from within" the ruling circles to control state 
credit policies and subordinate governments to its interests, is an entertaining 
thought. But for lack of evidence it remains only a thought, probably a myth, 
closely identified with that of the Protestant bankers which the Swiss his- 
torian Herbert Lüthy has set out to trace.** Like other myths it tells us less 


40 Marion, Histosre financière, Y, 296. 

ti In partnership with his father and cousin in 1768, Claviére had about 69,000 livres in 
capital, and his wife's dowry brought him another 30,000. From a letter that he wrote Stad- 
nitsky in 1786 we conclude that he then had nearly half a million. (Bouchary, Manteurs 
d'argent, I, 75.) But in addition to his own capital, he borrowed, so that as a speculator he 
could have operated with resources of 2,000,000 or even more. 

12 Marion, Histoire financière, 1, 295. It is necessary to deduct from Marion's estimated 
“costs” of these loans the principal reimbursements, which are not costs. 

48 Ostensibly to the Comte de Vergennes, Archives Nationales F12 798°, 

#4 Herbert Lüthy, La banque protestante en France de la révocatian de l'Édit de Nantes à la 
Révolution, 1, Dispersion et regroupement (1685-1730) (Paris, 1959), vii-ix es passim. 
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about reality than about the anxieties of those who believed it. That the bank- 
ers acquired oflices and dignities and profited at the expense of the monarchies 
can be attributed more reasonably to the financial needs of the European 
states than to an assumed “bankers’ international.” Necker wrote in 1784 that 
because governments could no longer finance wars out of revenues, they had 
become dependent upon private capital. Capital could not be drafted for 
service. When pursued, it took flight. Therefore, every government had to 
win the confidence of bankers, native and foreign, treat them with considera- 
tion, and (though he does not say it) appoint them to honors and offices. In 
this way governments had found it necessary to temper their arbitrary use 
of power and respect individual rights. These views seem to explain why 
Calonne permitted himself to be implicated in the Indies Company scandal of 
1787, why a Swiss Lutheran was twice made Director General of Finance, 
and why the King could not repudiate his debts in 1789. The bankers had 
power not because they had conspired to get it but because needy govern- 
ments were obliged to cultivate their good will and reward them for service, 
no matter how costly that service might be. 

From a banker's viewpoint French public loans after 1777 should have 
appeared as bad risks. By paying excessive returns the state was behaving 
like a near-bankrupt merchant, for in commerce it was a rule of thumb that 
anyone who in normal times paid unreasonable interest should be considered 
as approaching a failure. How else to interpret the scandalous ro per cent 
rentes viageres? When in August 1786 Calonne told the King that payments 
would have to be suspended unless drastic reforms were imposed upon the 
privileged orders, he was confessing the insolvency of the monarchy, which 
the bankers could have foreseen. In 1788 and 1789, with payments suspended 
and issues falling in market value, those who held the state loans had reason 
to fear a repudiation, and this fear explains the importance of Necker as a 
warrant of confidence and, in the opposite sense, the shock that resulted from 
his dismissal on July 11, 1789. 

Bankruptcy having been predictable at least from Necker’s first ministry, 
why should men schooled in commerce have continued buying, merchandis- 
ing, and speculating in these dangerous loans? Claviére often faced the ques- 
tion in his letters, particularly those he wrote to his bankers, “My fortune, it 
must be said, is bound to that of the Kingdom,” he admitted in January 1786. 
“I cannot conceive of the risk of a bankruptcy in a country so favored by 
nature. ... The prince has fidelity in his heart, and when it is his ministers 
who make the mistakes, which do not come from his inclinations, from his 


_ 45 Jacques Necker, De l'administration des finances de la France (3 vols, Paris, 1784), I, 
ci-cii. 
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character, there is a good remedy." Then he went on to mention a “mélange 
of loans and reimbursements, an abundance of money, a general activity, an 
excellence of the soil, a geographic position" which in combination made an 
economic breakdown unthinkable.** A month later he told the same cor- 
respondent that fears of a general bankruptcy were “chimeras.”* At the end 
of March he was certain that the funding of the national debt was sound and 
that for the bankers important profits remained to be realized. 


What I see best, it is the infinite wealth that remains to be realized and the possi- 
bility of removing from this national debt everything embarrassing and disquieting 
that it presents from time to time, . . . In the meantime, the productive force of 
this Kingdom is inexhaustible and since a form of borrowing has been adopted 
which extinguishes each year a part of the debt, this circumstance modifies that 
which one would like to see changed, and heavy interest reimburses the risk.*? 


These arguments reflect the professional optimism of the speculator.* 
They are rationalizations for risks taken. In Claviére’s letters we see little of 
the caution and circumspection that dominated most commercial houses, and 
the divergence of attitude between merchants and agioteurs becomes clear. 
With the merchants the goal was to limit risk as far as that could be done, 
but with the speculators the tendency was to take the risk and invent justifi- 
cations reassuring to their bankers and (perhaps more important) to them- 
selves. This habit of rationalizing risks was no doubt a source of speculative 
nerve, Without it no one was likely to conceive bold projects leading to big 
profits or to sustain for long the tensions of agiotage. As late as 1788, when 
the bankruptcy of the government was publicly known, Claviere, the habitual 
optimist, initiated large operations in government annuity loans. In the end 
he lost, as we shall see, but he never let realism get in the way of his projects, 
and, once committed to them, used intrigue, propaganda, and manipulation 
to convert his predictions into actualities. For all these men, political action 
was an important technique of speculative success, and during the Revolu- 
tion, as under the old regime, they carried their efforts beyond the Bourse 
into the policy-making activities of the assemblies and the ministries. 
Mathiez has made this abundantly clear.% 


46 Claviére to Stadnitsky, Jan. 13, 1786, Bouchary, Manieurs d'argent, Y, 75-76; also to 
Stadnitsky, Dec. 34, 1785, and to Th. Cazenove, Dec. 30, 1785, Archives Nationales T* 6463. 

#7 Feb. 27, 1786, Boucbary, Manieurs d'argent, 1, 87. 

48 Claviére to Stadnitsky, Mar. 31, 1786, ibid., 87. 

49 “The stock market and those who make a living from it, directly and indirectly, thrive 
on optimism, Everyone likes to hear good news about the market. . . . The ‘bulls’ in the 
market outnumber the ‘bears’ by twenty-five to one. For this reason, many readers of the finan- 
cial page and many followers of the market tend to be carried away by the rosy glow of false 
hopes." (George L. Lefller, The Stock Market [2d ed., New York, 1957], 60.) 

59 Albert Mathiez, Un proces de corruption sous la Terreur: L'affaire de la Compagnie des 
Indes (Paris, 1920). 
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In addition to government loans, there were shares of joint-stock com- 
panies with which to speculate. The first, those of the Discount Bank, ap- 
peared in 1778. In 1784 came the shares of the Paris Water Company. 'The 
next year the stock of the New Indies Company was put on sale, and in 1786 
there followed the shares of two fire insurance companies and in 1787 those : 
of the Life Insurance Company. By the end of 1788 the promoters of these 
companies had created marketable joint-stock shares worth 76,000,000 at par, 
and one could also trade the shares of the Bank of Saint-Charles, a Spanish 
version of the Discount Bank organized at Madrid by the French merchant 
Francois Cabarrus.” In the summer of 1786, when the Bourse was bullish, 
prices were more than double par. By the quotations of that time, the shares 
of the Discount Bank, the Water Company, and the Indies Company had 
reached a mass market value of nearly 81,000,000 against a nominal value of 
only 39,000,000, which means that on these three issues alone agiotage had 
created a capital of 42,000,000 that the speculators considered real and out- 
siders thought fictitious. 'The Comte de Bruny, always a horrified observer, 
called it a valeur d'opinion that depended upon nothing but confidence.” 
The fear that this “fictitious value" would be wiped out and the agioteurs 
and their bankers destroyed frightened both the government and business 
circles. That market values were sustained only by speculative hopes was seen 
as a bad omen, reminiscent of old catastrophes. 

Most tactics of twentieth-century speculators figured on the Bourse during 
the eighties. There were bulls (joueurs à la hausse, or haussiers) and bears 
(joueurs à la baisse, or baissiers). For the bulls the method was to buy, hold, 
and sell at the peak, but the bears had to follow more complex strategies. 
Usually they sold 2 zerme, which is to say for future delivery, at a stipulated 
price, with or without shares in hand. We can understand this if we follow a 
fictitious but not unrealistic example. 44 is a bear who believes that three 


51 The following is an incomplete table of joint-stock issues, par values, and prices. 


Dates Value of Highest 
Company and Date of Shares Market, 
of Charter Issues Issued Par 1786 
Caisse d'Escompte (1776) 1778 12,000,000 3,000 8,000 
(second issue) 1783 3,000,000 
Compagnie des Eaux de Paris (1777) 1784 12,000,000 1,200 3:975 
Nouvelle Compagnie des Indes (1785) 1785 20,000,000 1,000 1,700 
(second uc 1787 17,000,000 
Chambre d'Assurances contre les Incendies 1786 4,000,000 1,000 1,700 
Compagnie d' Assurances contre l'Incendie 1786 8,000,000 500 
Compagnie d'Assurances sur la Vie 1788 8,000,000 500 


52 Ostensibly, again, to the Comte de Vergennes, June 1, 1785, Archives Nationales F12 7989. 
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months hence, say on October 1, the shares of the Indies Company will be 
selling for 1,400 or less; B is a bull who thinks that on October 1 the market 
price will be 1,700 or more. À transaction is possible. Essentially it is a wager. 
B agrees to buy 500 shares from A on October ı at 1,600, and A, who 
has sold à découverte (without the shares, or, literally, “uncovered”) has three 
months in which to pick them up at the lowest price. If he buys them during 
September at an average of 1,450 he realizes on October x a profit of 150 per 
share, or 75,000, no matter what the market price may be. 

Suppose, however, that the price on October 1 is 1,650: B gets 500 shares 
for 1,600, sells them at once for a profit of 25,000, or holds them for a better 
price later. Does A lose? Not necessarily. Having bought below 1,600 he 
makes a profit, although had he been free to sell at market he would have 
cleared more. If he has to buy on October ı at 1,650, he loses 25,000, but he 
can avoid this loss by “selling short,” which means that he borrows 500 shares 
at 1,650 for six months, gives them to B, and whenever possible buys them 
at or below 1,650 so as to reimburse the lender. 

Most agioteurs speculated on credit. Borrowing against their securities, as 
in margin trading, they reimbursed their bankers for declines in the market 
value of the collateral. With sufficient credit of this kind one could go far. 
Between November 30, 1787, and January 23, 1788, the speculator Baroud 
borrowed 2,250,000 livres against government renzes and joint-stock issues, 
and for the last five months of 1787 his transactions reached a volume of 
63,000,000. Even though profit margins were slim, one could win hand- 
somely if his turnover were large enough. Bankers in Paris, Lyon, Geneva, 
Amsterdam, London, and Genoa gave credit, joined the speculators on half 
shares (compte à demi), or speculated for their own accounts. Much of the 
credit in the Bourse was created by the Discount Bank, which was indispensa- 
ble. For example, a speculator would draw a ninety-day draft on his banker. 
The payee, unwilling to wait ninety days, would discount the draft with a 
` second banker, who, in turn, would rediscount it at the Discount Bank, where 
it would be held and presented for payment when due. The banker upon 
whom it had originally been drawn could, if he wished, clear accounts with 
the Discount Bank by rediscounting part of his own portfolio or drawing new 
drafts on his correspondents. The result was a considerable expansion of 
credit without which government loans and sociétés par actions could hardly 
have been floated. 

No one knows the dimensions of the credit inflation of the eighties, and it 
is unlikely that any historian will ever be able to calculate them. We know 


53 Bouchary, Manieurs d'argent, II, 171—72. 
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that in 1788 the annual rediscount volume of the Discount Bank was nearly 
five times what it had been in 1780 and that on August 23, 1787, its portfolio 
contained more than 100,000,000 in rediscounted paper, but these indica- 
tions, though suggestive, tell us nothing about family advances, bank loans, 
and, above all, the capital thrown in by foreign bankers. Whatever the volume 
of this credit may have been, it was not enough, for the Paris money market 
was overstrained, In addition to interest at Y per cent per month, borrowers 
were paying loan commissions of 2 to 4 per cent that raised the interest rate 
well above conventional levels, and merchants and manufacturers were said 
to be suffering from a shortage of credit, particularly in the provinces. Par- 
isian bankers and speculators were paying claims with ninety-day drafts in 
such quantity that creditors took them from endorsers only at discounts 
ranging up to 14 per cent. According to the Chamber of Commerce of Lyon 
in April 1787, the scarcity of credit had carried the interest rate to 12 and even 
16 per cent, and the Chamber held the activities of Parisian speculators ac- 
countable for the shortage.°® These difficulties were compounded by the ex- 
port of coins and bullion that continued during the whole decade of the 
cighties.7 This outflow of metal further reduced the means of payment, in- 
creased the demand for Deum and cheapened the drafts. Such were the 
causes of the “money famine" (disette de numéraire) that provoked universal 
complaint in 1789 and for which the assignats seemed a proper and urgent 
remedy. 


The most famous speculation of the eighties was an attempt in 1787 to 


54 Rediscount volume for 1780 was 104,000,000; for 1788 it was 483,000,000. Bigo, Caisse 
d’Escompte, 64, 94, 121, 131. 

55 In 1787 Mirabeau wrote that, because the directors of the Discount Bank gave priority to 
the credit needs of speculators, merchants had to get credit from capitalistes escompteurs (dis- 
counting capitalists), and he gives an example. A merchant has 100,000 livres in ninety-day 
drafts which, in ordinary times, he could have discounted at 6 per cent, realizing 98,500. The 

"capitalist" to whom he takes them claims to have no money, but offers, as an accommodation, 
to take them in trade for government securities, Specifically, he offers 99 notes of the Loan of 
125 Millions at 101 per cent of face value, totaling 100,000 livres. But on the market these 
notes are selling at 4 per cent loss. The merchant, unable to hold the drafts, exchanges them 
for the notes, which he sells for 95,000 and takes a loss of 5 per cent for a three-month ad- 
vance. In effect he pays 20 per cent per annum. (Mirabeau, Dénonctation de l'agiotage, 32-33.) 
When Gouverneur Morris arrived in France in February 1789, he was told that for two years 
"the best Bankers" of Paris had been paying from ro per cent to 12% per cent for money and 
that money was also scarce in Holland. (Gouverneur Morris, A Diary of the French Revolution 
[a vols., Boston, 1939], I, xxix.) Those who had access to the Discount Bank could rediscount 
paper at 4 per cent; this made it important to be a director or administrator. 

56 “Mémoire contre l'agiotage," see n. 15. 

57 Louis Dermigny, “Circuits de l'argent et milieux d'affaires au xvin? siècle,” Revue kis- 
torique, CCXII (Oct-Dec. 1954), 23978. 

58 Paris paid the provinces in ninety-day drafts that were distrusted and could be disposed 

of only at a discount if at all. Being "gorged" with these drafts, the provincial merchants were 
unable to buy merchandise to sell to Paris; some of them, unable to pay their creditors, were 
threatened with bankruptcy proceedings. (Summary of an address by the Six Corporations of 
Paris to the National Assembly, Jan. 14, 1790, Réimpression de l'ancien Moniteur, DL, 131-32; 
there is much other evidence.) 
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corner the market for shares of the New Indies Company. Although a collec- 
tive conspiracy, it was identified in public opinion with the name of one of 
the participants, the Abbé Marc-René d'Espagnac, a worldly cleric of noble 
family, who was to die with the Dantonists in 1794. The Espagnac affair 
created a crisis, prompted Mirabeau and Claviére to publish the Dénonciation 
de Pagiotage, and contributed to the disgrace of the controller general, 
Calonne, who was an unintentional accomplice. Its story is long and com- 
plex. No one at the time understood it entirely, and even those involved wrote 
inconsistently about the details. The testimony that Espagnac gave during the 
liquidation disagrees with better evidence, perhaps because of faulty book- 
keeping or bad memory, perhaps also because of defensive evasions and 
subtleties.” 

At the end of 1786 there was reason to fear a crash. Prices were high, and 
there were future engagements which by their quantity endangered the 
solvency of many agioteurs. The stock of the New Indies Company had just 
been doubled, and most shareholders who wanted to buy the new issue at par 
would have to sell some of the old so as to raise cash.9 Because many would 
do so, prices would fall, other speculators and investors would unload, the 
banks would be threatened, and the crisis would spread. As controller general, 
Calonne was advised to shore up prices by buying in the market with treasury 
funds, and for this purpose he furnished 11,500,000 livres?! to a syndicate 
composed of Baroud, the Comte de Seneffe, and the banker Pyron de Chabou- 
lon, business manager (homme d'affaires) for the Comte d'Artois. With 
these were associated from time to time certain brokers and the Abbé d'Es- 
pagnac, who was known to be a prominent Indies Company shareholder. 
Six-tenths of the advance was to be used in Indies Company transactions and 
the rest for buying shares of the Water Company. After borrowing an addi- 
tional 4,000,000 livres from a broker, the syndicate set to work. 

From the evidence it seems that Seneffe, Pyron, and Baroud tried to turn 
this operation to their private advantage by cornering the market, for Seneffe 
later wrote his relatives that, except for the compulsory liquidation of the 
corner, his profit would have come to 3,000,000. Leaving the Water Company 
purchases to Baroud, Seneffe and Pyron took for themselves the Indies Com- 


59 Some papers on the Espagnac affair are in Archives Nationales Ft? 7989. 'The best study 
is Bouchary, Manieurs d'argent, TI, 14-32, forming part of an essay on the Comte de Seneffe. 
See also Marion, Histoire financière, 1, 384—85. 

60 For every old share that a shareholder caused to be registered and stamped, he could buy 
a new one at par, which, at prevailing market prices, would bring him an immediate profit. 
But in order to take advantage of the privilege one had to pay half his subscription by January 
21, 1787, and the other half four months later. And so it was profitable to sell part of one's 
holdings, using the proceeds to buy the new shares at face value. 

61 Not in specie or drafts, but in assignments against revenues of the re domains, The 
syndicate obtained cash by selling the assignments or borrowing against them 
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pany speculations and bought or agreed to buy 42,000 shares, most if not 
all for future delivery, at prices considerably above par. Such was their situa- 
tion on December 21, 1786, and it was singular because only 37,000 shares had 
been or were to be issued by the Company, and at least some of the bears who 
had sold 2 découverte would have to buy from the syndicate at monopoly 
prices in order to deliver to the syndicate at prices set in the contracts. When 
the bears learned the real nature of their situation, some negotiated releases 
at heavy cost, and others bought frantically, forcing the price to 1,700. In the 
language of an American exchange, those. unable to obtain shares except 
through Seneffe and Pyron were "cornered." 

Át this point the Indies Company corner passed into other hands. The 
commitments of the original syndicate must have amounted to about 36,000,- 
000, and in spite of their power over the sellers Seneffe and Pyron feared that 
their funds would be insufficient for handling the transactions when the 
contracts fell due. Already they had had to sell some of their holdings and 
thereby weakened their control. Baroud and the Abbé d'Espagnac formed a 
separate combination to buy the shares and contracts held by Seneffe and 
Pyron, apparently at a price of 1,500 per share. According to Espagnac's later 
testimony, by February 2 he and Baroud had bought 37,000 shares, exactly 
what the Company had issued. But on the same day they learned that two 
smaller syndicates had bought 14,503 shares, and so on March 17 they united 
with these combinations and established a corner that controlled 51,503 
shares. Those who had sold à découverte were more helpless than ever. 

On March 18, 1787, the conspiracy of Espagnac and Baroud was exploded 
by a pamphlet signed by Mirabeau, but in fact written by Claviére, who was 
then a joueur à la baisse. Its title was Dénonctanon de l'agiotage au Roi et 
à PAssemblée des notables. This violent exposé presented the affair as a 
public menace, excoriated the Indies Company as a convenience created for 
the agioteurs to the detriment of the maritime merchants, and accused 
Calonne of complicity in speculative intrigues. On the day this pamphlet ap- 
peared, Calonne exiled Espagnac to his estates, ordered all pending contracts 
à terme liquidated by arbitration, and guaranteed all parties against loss. 
Why? No doubt he knew of the corner and wanted to save the Bourse from 
its effects. Since February 22, however, he had been pleading with the Assem- 
bly of Notables to accept a plan of fiscal reform and probably hoped to put off 
the Indies Company scandal until he had won over the Assembly. By naming 
him as an accomplice, Mirabeau and Claviére forced him to show his disin- 
terest by dissolving the corner, but since, by so doing, he obliged the govern- 
ment to shoulder the losses of all speculators, he opened himself to the new 
accusation of using public funds to save his alleged friends, the agioteurs. 
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The Espagnac scandal was not the only blemish on his record, but it was 
sensational, timely, and counted for something in his dismissal on April 8. 
By appealing to public opinion the bears had saved themselves, and Calonne 
was an incidental victim of their strategy. 

What remained was the liquidation. Over their own protests, two bankers, 
Haller and Le Couteulx de la Noraye, were commissioned to sell the 
hoarded shares with the least harm to the Bourse, but they were unable to 
forestall a sharp decline, and, worse for them, they never recovered all their 
advances, though they sued for them later. In the original venture and the 
liquidation the government lost nearly 25,000,000. For renouncing his con- 
tracts with the sellers, Espagnac alone received an indemnity of more than 
4,000,000, and there is no way to establish what the others gained. Claims and 
lawsuits kept the liquidation in the courts until the Year V (1797-1798), and 
the Comte de Seneffe always believed that he had been cheated. What is in- 
structive is the participation of nobles, their close association with ministers 
and officials, the use of publicity as a weapon, and above all the dangers 
arising from ventes à terme. Also instructive is the volume of credit available 
to the speculators, for when the government intervened Espagnac and Baroud 
were ostensibly prepared to hold and buy shares up to at least 74,000,000 with 
funds they had borrowed at 6 per cent interest and 2 per cent commission. 
This would have been almost exactly 15 per cent of the projected revenue of 
the French government for 1788.9? 

In the agiotage of the eighties joint-stock companies were created, manipu- 
lated, and attacked like pieces on a speculative chess board. In 1785 Claviére 
tried to depress the shares of the Bank of St. Charles by inciting Mirabeau to 
write a pamphlet against the Bank. In the same year he commissioned 
Mirabeau to write a pamphlet against the Paris Water Company, representing 
the Company's operations as unsound from an engineering point of view, and 
in November 1785 each share dropped by 500 livres. In 1786 he set out to 
depress the Water Company again, this time by promoting an alternate water 
supply project that involved diverting the channel of the Yvette River. This 
enterprise, if it had succeeded, would have ruined its competitor and de- 
stroyed the value of its stock. In promoting the Yvette scheme, Claviére culti- 
-vated the Marquis de Condorcet, who had been named by the Academy of 
Sciences to examine its feasibility, arranged the formation of the new com- 
pany, and intrigued at Versailles to get royal approval. 'The affair came to the 
King's Council, where the Baron de Breteuil, champion of the Yvette faction, 

62 Marion, Histoire financiére, Y, 384. 


98 But Mirabeau refused to believe that Espagnac and Baroud were ready to pay for the 
shares on delivery date. (Mirabeau, Dénonciation de l'agiotage, 55.) 
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lost to the controller general, Calonne, patron of the Water Company group. 
After this defeat, Claviére got Brissot de Warville to write two more attacks 
on the Water Company, but these pamphlets had little effect, for in order to 
honor his vente à terme Claviére had to procure Water Company shares at 
such a price that he stood to lose 80,000. 

In these battles of 1785, two parties took shape. One was the Water Com- 
pany clique, consisting of its shareholders and their field general, the Swiss 
banker Panchaud, who is said to have conceived the idea of the Discount 
Bank. This remarkable man, known for the boldness and ingenuity of his 
speculations, was regarded as oracle and for a time advised Calonne on 
problems of national finance.95 The second faction was that of Claviére, an 
old enemy of the Water Company. In August 1786 the Water Company 
formed an affiliate, the Fire Insurance Chamber (Chambre d’ Assurances 
contre les Incendies), which, though ill fated, inspired in Claviére immense 
projects of retaliation. In November 1786, backed by the bankers Garrigue, 
Salomon, Delessert, and J.-L. Grenus, he formed a Fire Insurance Company 
(Compagnie d' Assurances contre l'Incendie) with a reserve of 8,000,000 and 
premiums about half as high as those charged by the rival enterprise. In order 
to win royal authorization the founders of the Fire Insurance Company 
offered a fourth of its annual profits to the King, who was to use the funds 
for establishing a fire brigade (corps des pompiers) or for such other purposes 
as he saw fit. It is not known how many policies this company wrote, and we 
suspect that its founders did not really care, for the shares became the object 
of a brisk speculation, and its capital was used to purchase annuities from the 
state. In operation it became an investment trust. 

In 1787 the battle shifted to new ground, as Panchaud and Claviére com- 
peted for the exclusive privilege of establishing a life insurance company. In 
order to win the privilege, the Panchaud group offered the government a 
security deposit of 4,000,000 and a loan of 6,000,000 at 5 per cent, but the 
Claviére faction doubled the bid by promising a reserve deposit of 8,000,000 
and a loan of 12,000,000. On January 29, 1788, Claviére and his associates were 
authorized to establish the Life Insurance Company (Compagnie des As- 
surances sur la Vie), but Panchaud continued to fight and advanced a scheme 
of life insurance which, he pretended, differed from that of the Claviere 
enterprise and lay outside its exclusive privilege. 'This time it was Panchaud 
who enlisted Mirabeau’s services and induced him to write a Suite de la 
Dénonciation de l'agiotage against the Insurance Company's monopoly. He 

8% In order to avoid this loss he borrowed shares at market, delivered them to the buyers, 


and repaid the loan with shares purchased later at a new low, thereby tnrning loss into profit. 
95 Bigo, Caisse d'Escompte, 35-43. 
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did more. Ás a means of getting support within the Council of State, he 
promised that his new company would purchase the Parisian properties of 
the estate of the Duc de Choiseul, valued at 7,000,000 livres. These properties 
would count in the assets of his companies and return operating profits to the 
shareholders, and the Choiseul family would be enabled to liquidate its estate 
and meet the demands of its heaviest creditors. The Claviére forces countered 
this maneuver, however, by promising to buy the Choiseul properties for 
2,000,000 down and 5,500,000 within seven months, and this bid won the 
battle. In July 1788 the government authorized the Life Insurance Company 
to buy the buildings in question on the terms offered and suppressed the 
competing privilege it had provisionally granted Panchaud. 

The Life Insurance Company was a substantial enterprise. Its capital of 
8,000,000 was represented by 16,000 half shares, of which 8,000 were sold on the 
market at 625 and the remainder to the shareholders of Claviére's Fire In- 
surance Company, who had promoted the enterprise, for 375. The sponsors 
were therefore able to pocket immediate gains on the Bourse. The Company 
was a direct expression of Claviére’s interests, initiative, and orientation, for 
its success depended not only upon stockjobbing but also upon actuarial 
competence, which he had acquired as a specialist in rentes viagéres®® and by 
studying the actuarial treatise of Price, which he cited in 1788 against Pan- 
chaud’s projects?" In consequence of his initiative and experience he was 
made general manager of the Life Insurance Company at a salary of 1,200 
livres per month plus 5 per cent of net profits. As extra benefits he received a 
free apartment in the Company’s headquarters, a secured loan of 150,000, and 
upon retirement or dismissal, a pension. 

The report of the Life Insurance Company for October 30, 1790, signed 
by Claviére, appeared in a supplement to the Moniteur and disclosed a fasci- 
nating series of operations.? Of the 8,000,000 paid in by the shareholders, 
5,300,000 had been used to buy ro per cent government rentes viagéres consti- 
tuted on roo "heads." Since one of these "heads" had died, the income 
had fallen from 530,000 to 524,000 per year, but the investment was still 
a good one. The Company had also borrowed 4,320,000 livres from its 
ally, the Fire Insurance Company, and used this loan to buy another lot 
of government annuities "on a great number of heads" at better than 9 per 

66“ , , I embrace principally the annuity loan: it is my nurse, my deliverer; I find that 
what it is in comparison with everything else has not yet been understood, One permits himself 
to be dazzled by more glittering objects, but the annuity is the tortoise whose slow steps lead to 
the goal; the rest is the hare, who forgets himself in his flight. Let one not lose his head with 
the annuity loan and one will support many things." (Clavitre to Stadnitsky, Jan. 13, 1786, 
Bouchary, Mamieurs d'argent, 1, 76.) 


97 Thid., 94. 
68 R£impression de l'ancien Moniteur, VI, 531. 
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cent, and since it was said that these principals would be twenty-three or 
twenty-four years old in 1803, we, can reckon that they were no more than ten 
when the annuities were created, and we may assume that the larger group 
of annuities (5,300,000) was also constituted on children. 'The second group of 
rentes remained on deposit at the Fire Insurance Company as security for the 
loan, but the fact that the lender received only 5 per cent while the borrower 
used the funds to clear 9 suggests that Claviére and his circle had decided to 
concentrate their profits in the Life Insurance Company, perhaps out of 
respect for his guaranteed 5 per cent of net income. 

The report of 1790 shows that the Company had purchased the real estate 
of the succession Choiseul as per agreement, but there are inconsistencies, The 
price seems to have been not 7,500,000 but 6,971,000, of which 2,700,000 had 
been paid in cash with the rest (plus interest) to follow by January 1, 1791. 
The income from these properties is put at 345,000 to 350,000 per year, indi- 
cating a capital value of 7,000,000. In order to sustain its operations, the 
Company had borrowed 960,000 from its shareholders, who agreed to defer 
the dividends for 1789 and 1790 until the end of 1792, when they would 
collect them with a premium of 16% per cent. The tendency shown in these 
operations was characteristic of Claviére's agiotage: the Company borrowed 
at conventional rates (except from the stockholders) and invested in govern- 
ment annuities at 9 or 10 per cent. To judge from the report (in which de- 
tailed information is incomplete) it profited. For the first two years of its 
existence it must have received more than 2,500,000 in rents and annuity 
payments against interest expense of only 823,000. As unknown salaries and 
overhead cannot have been very large, this indicates a profit that may have 
reached 1,500,000, or better than 9 per cent per annum over-all. For Claviere 
his meant better than 100,000 in salary and commission during the Com- 
;any's first two years, with the income from his personal investments and 
;peculations in addition. 

This statement, though resplendent, leaves several questions unanswered. 
[f the net worth of the Company was more than 8,500,000, every share was 
worth r,067 at "book value," and by extending the Company's prospective 
-arnings for the future Claviére reckoned that each share had a capital value 
of 1,518 livres. Why, then, were the shares selling on the market for 888? 
Was the report intended to drive them up? Second, why should the share- 
holders of the Fire Insurance Company have consented to the loan of their 
9 per cent rentes viagéres to a borrower who paid only 5 per cent for their 
use? Finally, where are the insurance operations? No mention is made of 
premiums received, policies written, liability for deaths of policyholders. Were 
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these operations actually nonexistent, or were they simply excluded from the 
statement? 

In 1791 the Company set out to raise more capital by means of a tontine, 
creating 10,000 shares worth 300 livres apiece.* This tontine was organized 
according to actuarial expectations. Ten age categories were established, so 
that there were really ten separate tontines, with a separate mass annuity for 
each. Instead of collecting his annual payment, the subscriber could leave it 
on deposit with the Company at compound interest and also enjoyed the 
interesting option of taking out insurance by which payments under the 
tontine would continue to be made to him or to his heirs even after the death 
of the person named in the contract. It is impossible to learn how this opera- 
tion developed. 

Like Claviére himself, the Life Insurance Company was a victim of the 
Revolution, and even before its suppression its affairs were in disorder. In 
1792 Claviére was attacked by the shareholders and barely maintained his 
position as general manager." In March 1794 the commissioners appointed 
to liquidate the Company reported a cash shortage of 4,000,000 that they 
represented as a fraud against the investors and another of 3,000,000 that they 
represented as a fraud against the Republic, which was unable to execute 
sentences of confiscation against the interests of several condemned share- 
holders. How far these deficits could be attributed to Claviére, his policies, or. 
the revolutionary disruption of affairs is impossible to say, and Claviére’s 
condemnation by the commissioners may have been just or unjust. The 
success of the Company was predicated on the assumptions that the French 
monarchy could and would pay its debts in full, that the annuities the Com- 
pany had bought would be honored, and that the stock of French investment 
wealth necessary to support prices and maintain the value of the Company's 
assets would remain unimpaired. All these assumptions went awry, and the 
optimism of the promoters miscarried. What was perhaps unforeseen was the 
counterrevolution, which doomed the new currency to depreciation, so that 
investors were ultimately repaid at a large discount, or, as in some cases, 
expropriated by a militant revolutionary government. 'The risks involved in 
speculation were, then as now, political as well as economic, and the specu- | 
lators knew it, but like others they did not envision the fury of the oncoming 
struggle and its consequences for their interests. 


In retrospect, these agzozeurs of the Paris Bourse seem well ahead of their 
time. In what may be called the "merchant capitalism" of the old regime, 


99 Ibid., Mas 549-50 
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with its modest partnerships and family enterprises, small-capital putting-out 
industries, and settled mores and taboos, caution was the rule and speculation 
in disrepute, and the agioteurs, however creative, versatile, and energetic, 
were distrusted. In spirit and technique they belonged to nineteenth-century 
finance capitalism, called into being mainly after 1830 by the development of 
factories, heavy industry, railroads, canals, and other large ventures requiring 
huge capital accumulations.”* But there was a difference that cut them off 
from that future in which they seem so naturally to fit. The opportunities they 
exploited had nothing to do with the capital requirements of industrial tech- 
nology, but reflected the financial needs of the French state, the abundance 
of speculative capital at Paris, and the privileges that could be obtained 
through influence at court. The joint-stock enterprises that they formed 
contributed less to production, trade, or insurance than to stock-jobbing and 
price manipulation, and this is true even of the Discount Bank, which, by 
feeding credit into the Bourse, accelerated the circulation of all this paper 
wealth and expanded the profits that it yielded. The boom of the 1780’s, in 
other words, was built on the aristocratic and monarchic institutions of the 
old order rather than the unborn industrial and financial system of the nine- 
teenth century. It exemplified not the so-called Industrial Revolution but the 
court capitalism of early modern Europe. 


71 Bertrand Gille, Recherches sur la formation de la grande entreprise capitaliste (1815— 
1848) (Paris, 1959), 163. 
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Historians of China and Japan 


ARTHUR F. Wrictr and Joun W. HaLL* 


ONE of the great tasks of twentieth-century scholarship is to place Western 
historiographical traditions in a comparative context. As the Western his- 
torian comes to know something of the historical theories of Ibn Khaldun 
and, gradually and belatedly, something about the motivations and methods 
of East Asian historians, he will discover that Western man did not “invent” 
history, has not been unique in his love for the past as drama, nor in the 
ardent yet laborious search for meaning or pattern in the evidences of things 
past. Such discoveries tend to break down Western parochialism and produce, 
in their cumulative effects, a sounder sense of what is peculiar to the Western 
historical tradition. The symposium discussed here, which we owe to the 
School of Oriental and African Studies of the University of London, helps to 
advance this process of discovery.! It is significant not only for East Asian 
specialists, but for historians everywhere. 

Ten articles are devoted to Chinese historiography, and they deal sedi a 
range of problems from the dawn of historical consciousness in the classical 
age to the Westernization of historical thought two and a half millennia 
later. Before turning to some of these problems, we should say something of 
the cultural context of Chinese historical writing, a context that gives to 
history a different weight and a different role than it had in the development 
of Western civilization. 

Chinese culture, as it evolved in relative isolation across this long reach 
of time, was suffused with history and historical consciousness, perhaps to a 
greater degree than any other culture. The tellers of tales in peasant villages 
embroidered historical themes to please their humble audiences. The literate 


* At Yale University, Mr. Wright is Charles Seymour Professor of History, and Mr. Hall, 
A. Whitney Griswold Professor of History. The former is interested in Chinese social and in- 
tellectual history and is the author of Buddhism in Chinese History (Stanford, Calif., 1959); the 
latter, whose field is Japanese institutional history, wrote Tanuma Okttsugu, 1719-1788, Fore- 
runner of Modern Japan (Cambridge, Mass., 1955). 

1 ió of China and Japan, ed. W. G. Beasley and E. G. Pulleyblank (New York, 
1961 
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wrote and read “historical fiction,” and when the Chinese novel took shape 
in the fifteenth century, the historical novel became the most popular genre, 
with incalculable influence on the minds of successive generations. In the 
fields of law and government, argument from precedent, appeal to history 
was far more pervasive than appeal to abstract principles. History, above all, 
had a moral purpose; properly written it was thought to reveal the working 
of the moral dynamic in the affairs of men, to validate the cardinal principles 
of the good society laid down by the sages of antiquity. 'To write history was 
to contribute to the instruction of posterity and to the ultimate realization of 
the Confucian ideal order. The corpus of formal Chinese history, therefore, 
is best understood in this cultural context and within this moral universe. 

A reading of these papers leaves three strong impressions. One is the vari- 
ety of historical writing: variety in outlook, purpose, method, and literary 
form. The second is a sense of the development of the Chinese historiographi- 
cal tradition; despite the continuity of moral values and the incubus of 
stultifying conventions, innovating change was possible, and the sum of these 
changes makes up the history of Chinese historiography. Third, is the strug- 
gle, renewed again and again, between the critical, creative historical minds 
and their natural enemies: antiquarianism, idolization of the past, bureau- 
cratic and social conformism, intellectual orthodoxies great and small. 

The variety found in this historical tradition and the pattern of its evolu- 
tion are closely related to the separation between a public and a private 
historiography, a division that became more marked in later centuries. The 
two subtraditions nourished and influenced each other and, between them, 
provided a considerable range of choice as to methods of research, standards 
of judgment, and style of presentation. Some historians moved from one 
sector to another, served on official historical commissions, and retired to 
write their own works of history or historical criticism. And when, in the last 
five hundred years of the imperial order, official history became increasingly 
controlled, bureaucratized, and sterile, private scholars went forward with 
significant innovations in technique and interpretation. 

When we contemplate the work of the pioneer historians of the Han period 
(206 B.c.-AD. 220), as presented here by Professor Anthony F. P. Hulsewé, 
we are observing a phase when the public and the private were not yet sepa- 
rated. Though Ssu-ma Ch'ien and Pan Ku wrote what were to become the 
first two "standard histories," the marks of their personal viewpoints and 
preferences are strong; though they worked under imperial patronage, it was 
a small, intimate world where the emperor himself might take a hand on a 
problem of historical interpretation or express personal pique or pleasure as 
the work progressed. 
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As official histories became a function of an increasingly bureaucratized 
state, all this changed. From the 'T'ang dynasty (618-906) onward the official 
commission replaced the individual author, and methods of compilation, 
selection of materials, and interpretation were decided by decree and imple- 
mented by historical bureaus and commissions of ranking officials. Professor 
L. S. Yang provides a masterly account of the organization of official his- 
toriography, particularly valuable for its statement of the dilemmas—the 
conflicts of value—that beset the Confucian scholar as he worked on an 
official history. The Confucians insisted that history properly written should 
be both true to the facts and morally instructive, and imperial authority 
supported this view. “Appropriate concealment” (Aut) made histories more 
edifying but not more "true," while "praise and blame" (pao-pien) meant a 
moral weighting of recorded facts, a weighting that might well be judged by 
later generations as obtuseness or bias. The official historian was further 
troubled by political pressures: by families, cliques, and increasingly despotic 
and meddlesome emperors of the later dynasties. In the end the official his- 
torian persevered in the face of these dilemmas and pressures, doing his best 
. according to his conscience and with the certain knowledge that historical 
critics from the private sector would ultimately judge his performance. 

Professor Denis 'T'witchett's study of biographical writing spans the long 
development from the colorful “literary” lives found in the early histories to 
the dry, formalized biographies of later times. Once again we see the steady 
process of bureaucratization providing what seemed to be the benefits of 
orderly data gathering and of collective, less personal, judgment and inter- 
pretation, But, as time went on, the number of notables eligible for biogra- 
phies in the histories increased astronomically, the files built up, the historical 
commissions reached their tired compromises, and the result was formuliza- 
tion, the increasing use of topoi and clichés. As this trend developed, writing 
about a personality in his time fell to the private sector of historiography and 
to literature, where it was diffused among many genres. 

The monographs that are included in the standard histories represent 
another variety of Chinese historiography. Professor Étienne Balázs analyzes 
these writings and uses his findings to support the thesis that Chinese history 
was written “par des fonctionnaires pour des fonctionnaires." The scope of 
the subjects covered in the monographs, the capital administration point of 
view that governed their selection of particulars, the openness of the writers 
to the ideological and political pressures noted above, all seem to sustain 
Balázs' thesis. 

But when Balázs turns to certain encyclopedias and institutional histories 
and interprets these works also as guides to bureaucratic practice or as ancilla 
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to the examination curriculum, he seems to underestimate some of the great- 
est works in the Chinese tradition of private historiography. The question 
here is this: what were the inspirations, the purposes, of Tu Yu (735-812) in 
writing the T’ung-tien, Ma Tuan-lin (c. 1250-1325) in writing the Wen-hsien 
I'ung-k'ao? The earlier writer influenced the later, but each in his own way 
was attempting to escape from the fragmentation of the historical continuum 
that was inescapable in "dynastic history"; each was in search of a new way 
to understand and to write history. Balázs speaks of Tu Yu's concentration 
on the sweep of Chinese political and economic history as “une véritable 
révolution," and indeed it was. Ma Tuan-lin was in revolt against political 
history, and his great work is both an institutional history of China and a 
Jiscriminating, boldly interpreted. collection of ancient and recent views on 
the key issues of that history. Tu Yu and Ma Tuan-lin no doubt believed 
that their writings would help to educate better and wiser officials, but, it 
seems that these historians shared with other private historians many of the 
motivations and inspirations of historians everywhere. Many of them were 
moved, like Ssu-ma Ch'ien, by a vision of the struggles of innumerable men 
—some vain, some tragic, some glorious—that had brought China from its 
rude and shadowy beginnings to the great and powerful empire of his own 
time. Others, as Professor Herbert Franke points out in his essay on private 
historiography, were inspired by the heroism or suffering or catastrophe they 
witnessed to write about it so that later generations might know what these 
men achieved or endured in their time. Still others, especially the great insti- 
tutional historians, were searching for answers to a question that, in Arnold 
Toynbee's view, is the perennial challenge to historians in all societies: “Flow 
has this come out of that?" Ma Tuan-lin turned to institutions, as he says in 
his preface, precisely because they and not political events provided a cause- 
effect nexus that helped him respond to the great question. The boldness of a 
Tu Yu or a Ma Tuan-lin was replaced by routine compilation when institu- 
tional histories in their turn came to be imperially commissioned and bureau- 
cratically written. But the critical spirit and the creative energy in the sector 
of private historiography never died out. Nowhere is this more clearly seen 
than in the writings of the great critics and theoreticians of history. 

Liu Chih-chi (661-721) is the first of these great critics. As we read 
Professor E. G. Pulleyblank's study of Liu and his "Generalities on History" 
(SAth-t’ung), we note that he spent many years of his official career in the 
state history office, feeling that he was "bending and conforming yet incurring 
much ill-will from the History Officers." It was on the basis of that close and 
frustrating experience that he wrote his great work of historical criticism. 
Severe and sometimes pedantic as his judgments are, many of the attitudes 
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that are characteristic of the private tradition of Chinese historiography shine 
through: skepticism toward all written evidence of the past; impatience with 
dynastic periodization; a desire for vividness as well as accuracy in the recon- 
struction of the past; contempt for those who gave in to political pressures 
and wrote with a “crooked brush" (ch’é-pt) a love of the past for its own 
sake. 

These attitudes are again found in the character and work of Chang 
Hsüeh-ch'eng (1738-1801), here discussed by Professor Paul Demiéville. 
Chang lived in a far different, more sophisticated intellectual climate. The 
objects of his iconoclasm were the scholastic philosophers of Neo-Confucian- 
ism whom he viewed as idolaters and distorters of the past, and the pedestrian 
compilers who called themselves "historians." For Chang a true historian 
must be a man of passion controlled by reason, impartial but not afraid to 
express his tastes and his judgments. Demiéville likens Chang to Giovanni 
Battista Vico, for both led frustrating lives while each in his own way fought 
against orthodox philosophies and scholastic philologies to create a historical 
science that was true, not merely to the "facts," but to the patterns and the 
meaning of man's past and relevant for the present and the future. 

In these brief remarks on the Chinese historiographical tradition, the 
contemporary historian may perhaps sense that the challenges and frustra- 
tions that are his lot were largely shared by those who practiced his craft in 
the very different society of China. 


Japanese historical writing was the product of still different traditions: an 
insular society with strong sentimental cohesions; a monarchy served, not by 
scholar-officials, but by a hierarchy of civil and military aristocratic houses. Its 
historians often glorified the state and dynasty, but they were seldom as much 
an integral part of the state apparatus as were their Chinese counterparts. In 
this environment history was looked to less as a mirror reflecting man's moral 
conduct than as the record of family origins and past achievements which 
served to justify the aristocratic political order. 

Few works of Japanese historiography have caugbt the attention of 
Western historians. 'To be sure, there are translations of the eighth-century 
Kojiki and Nihon Shoki and the later Heike Monogatari and Gukanshö. But 
these translations were the work of men with literary and linguistic interests. 
The principles of Japanese historiography have not interested our scholars, as 
have the Chinese, perhaps because much of the Japanese effort, in theory and 
in style, appeared derivative or deficient in the universality of Chinese histori- 
cal writing. 

Yet the Western student of Japan today 1s blessed with excellent surveys 
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of Japanese history by G. B. Sansom and E. O. Reischauer. Why is it that 
Japanese history in modern dress comes out so satisfactorily without the help 
of a strong and persisting historical tradition such as China's? First, Japanese 
written history tended to be narrative and personal, hence more readily 
digested for synthetic studies. Second, the remarkable continuity between the 
classical and modern historical traditions in Japan itself gave rise to a phe- 
nomenally purposeful and varied historical activity among modern scholars 
once they gained control of Western historiographical concepts. In premodern 
times Japanese historiography lacked the richness, variety, and profundity of 
the Chinese, but it was also spared some of the atmosphere of cultural and 
moral self-centeredness and some of the bureaucratization that prevented the 
Chinese tradition from reacting urgently to the new world-view brought in 
by the West. The Japanese product was thinner, but perhaps it was more 
easily put to the service of modern historians. 

Three essays in this symposium deal with Japanese history prior to the 
advent of modern scholarship. The authors have distinguished between two 
historical traditions in Japan by the language in which each was written— 
Chinese or Japanese, This division sorts out certain stylistic differences, but it 
does not fully reflect the guiding interests of Japanese historians and the 
dynamic tensions that produced the particular historical consciousness char- 
acteristic of later Japanese writers. In the main, premodern works of history 
were either house histories or private endeavors. House histories in turn were 
either written to serve the continuous imperial dynasty or to glorify some 
politically prominent house, such as the Fujiwara or Tokugawa. The tradi- 
tion of private critical historiography developed slowly, but gained strength 
from the independent nonofficial standards of Buddhist or Confucian judg- 
ment. It was the three-cornered tension between these varied interests in 
history that gave rise to the basic inquisitiveness of the Japanese historical 
mind, turning it to such fundamental problems of political legitimacy as the 
conflict between shogun and emperor or to problems of cultural relativism 
inherent: in the contrast between Japanese and Chinese institutions. 

Japan's first effort at writing history (during the eighth century) relied 
heavily on Chinese models. Mr. G. W. Robinson's perceptive analysis of the 
Six National Histories (Rik kokusht) reveals that, as in other areas of Japanese 
cultural borrowing from China, the model was adjusted to meet the domestic 
need. These early official histories were compiled frankly to glorify the 
Japanese imperial line and set the aristocratic houses in their proper stations. 
A product of "patriotic pride and prejudice," to use Robinson's phrase, the 
first of these works could excite from an outstanding Japanese historian more 
than twelve hundred years later (under similar patriotic pressures, we might 
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add) the comment that, “The fundamental principle of the Japanese state . . . 
was first made clear in the Nippon Shoki.” 

With the decay of court history the Japanese turned to writing more 
varied works in a heavily narrative style. These are dealt with in the second 
essay by Robinson and Professor W. G. Beasley. The Mirrors (kagami), 
Narratives (monogatari), and Military Annals (gunki) tended toward the 
personal narrative style and took on an increasing air of detachment from 
political issues as Buddhist ideas of impermanence colored the historian’s 
philosophy of life. Yet the two outstanding works of what the essay describes 
as the early feudal period were “purposive” studies of the political and moral 
order of their times. The Miscellany of Ignorant Views (Gukanshö) by the 
Buddhist priest Jichin (1155-1225) and the Records of the True Descent of 
Divine Emperors (Jinnö Shotoki) by the general Kitabatake Chikafusa 
(1291-1354) both pursue the problem of legitimacy and the role of the 
emperor's "military ministers" in an age dominated by the samurai and his 
sword. 

Ihe remarkable flowering of historical writing during the years of 
lokugawa peace (1603-1868) saw Japanese historians in command of both 
a greater mastery of Chinese historiographical technique and deeper critical 
judgment. Ably described by Beasley and Dr. Carmen Blacker, the Toku- 
gawa flowering was distinguished by a burst of scholarly activity first in the 
gathering of historical materials and secondly in the compilation of large- 
scale official histories. Works like the Comprehensive Mirror of Japan (Hon- 
chó Tsugan), History of Japan (Dai Nihonshi), Veritable Account of the 
Tokugawa (Tokugawa Jikki) represent the work of teams of historians 
working under official patronage in the Chinese manner. But it is to two of 
the greatest synthesizers of the age that the authors devote their prime atten- 
tion. And rightly so, for Arai Hakuseki (1657-1725) and Rai Sanyö (1780- 
1832) epitomize the prime idiosyncratic qualities of the Tokugawa historians 
—the first concerned primarily with the relationship between de jure and 
de facto political power, the second influenced by patriotic pride in the reign- 
ing dynasty. Both scholars were Confucian by training, yet in each Con- 
fucianism provided an inner conviction and the intellectual apparatus to 
pursue a critical, independent, and even an anti-Chinese line of writing. As 
Beasley remarked about Arai’s Views on History (Dokushi Yoron), “The 
result was something not far removed from a causal narrative." Rai Sanyo's 
Unofficial History of Japan (Nihon Gaishi) contained the ring of nationalism 
which carried the echoes of his work into the Meiji era (1868-1911). 

Unquestionably the most remarkable chapter in Japanese historiography 
came in the years after 1868 when Japanese history was rewritten almost 
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vernight under the guiding principles of Western historical philosophy. 
Professor Jiro Numata has chosen to tell the story of this modernization by 
reference to Shigeno Yasutsugu (1827-1910), the founder of the modern 
nistorical tradition of Tokyo University. The new era was remarkable for the 
readiness with which Japanese scholars took up new concepts of history. On 
the one hand they recognized the role of history in a modern state, setting to 
work on massive documentary projects such as the Chronological Source 
Books of Japanese History (Dai Nihon Shiryö). On the other, their scholars 
turned from Chinese models to Guizot, Buckle, or Ranke, asking the causal 
questions of history which were current in the West. To be sure, the Meiji 
historical scene was spotty; many Japanese historians adopted too literally a 
zultural or economic interpretation of history, but by the turn into the twen- 
eth century the basis had been laid for a new historiography which wrote 
of Japan in the light of world history. 
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General 
REAPPRAISALS IN HISTORY. By J. H. Hexter. (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern 
University Press. 1961. Pp. xxi, 214. $6.00.) 


QurrE unexpectedly, in London in 1958, I came across in Encounter the most 
searching and brilliantly written article by an American historian that I had ever 
read. Now, after rereading "Storm over the Gentry” by Professor J. H. Hexter 
and seven accompanying pieces (several of which are in print for the first time), I 
hold to this conviction more firmly than ever. At least two readings of these essays 
are required: the first for the sheer enjoyment, and often the shock, as well as for 
the grace and wit, of the prose of this tough-minded dissenter; and the second for 
careful study of the author’s challenge to us historians to draw ourselves up short 
and commence to think about what we are doing, saying, and writing. 

Tt will take time for the profession to accept this writer’s views, but he has 
already forced some of us to begin to examine and re-examine some of our assump- 
tions about the determination of historical events. Bringing extensive learning to 
bear, Hexter sweeps away the “myth” that the history of Tudor and Stuart Eng- 
land can be explained by such a simple concept as the “rise of the middle class"— 
or movement of any class for that matter. In doing so he makes it embarrassingly 
clear that the first task for all historians is to test the validity and usefulness of 
such barriers to thought as “growth,” “trend,” “evolution,” “tendency,” “factors,” 
—clichés all—and to rethink all of the fundamental concepts on which we have 
relied for half a century, because many of them are either false, wrong, bad, mis- 
leading, or plain useless (see Chapter vur in particular). Relativism goes down 
for a count of ten, There cannot be any scientific history, either, Hexter stoutly 
insists. "History is what happened to happen" is his rubric, and we are told never 
to forget that our one and only assignment is "to tell the most intelligent story 
we can about it.” And, the manner in which this story is told will have to depend 
upon the unique characteristics of the age selected. No pattern, no formula, no 
preconceived set of standards will serve to explain any and every epoch. 

Unfortunately, in the United States today, we of the historical guild are, as a 
rule, inadequate in expressing independent opinions clearly and profoundly 
thought out; we lack a literary style suitable for communicating our sound, indi- 
vidual historical judgments when we do have them. There are no such deficiencies 
in Hexter’s book; it will introduce his countrymen belatedly to what an earlier 
time would have called an original. No explication of the text can deliver the 
impact of the original; it must be read, savored, and experienced, as the following 
excerpt reveals: 
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But history writing is more than a piling up of facts; it is an arraying, an ordering 
of facts. Its goal is not only to state what happened, but to render what happened in- 
creasingly intelligible; and we must concern ourselves not only with ways of getting 
data, but with ways of putting data together. Our refined methods of assessing evidence 
and establishing facts, of which we are justly proud, should not be the only tools of our 
craft. Historians need to be a most eclectic band of workers, jacks-of-many-trades, if not 
of all. We should be ready to bring to bear on the problems of ordering intelligibly those 
facts at our disposal, the whole range of our remembered experiences—what we know 
about other disciplines, the insights we have gained from literature, and, perhaps most 
important, though surely least cultivated, a certain good sense and solidity of judgment 
which we may acquire if we go reflectively about the business of living our own lives 
. .. let us not forget... [that] “He also serves," who sometimes sits and thinks. 


This onslaught against many of the historian's most cherished preconceptions 
and beliefs is often delivered with the bludgeon as well as the rapier—sometimes 
with both—but probably the author thought just such a destructive attack was 
needed; he is a master who teaches by the fine art of irritation. If he is less suc- 
cessful with his proposals for what ought to be done (Chapter m), Reappraisals in 
History is still one of the few major works on HISTORY of our time, and it 
may well redirect the course of historical writing. It is strong medicine that is 
prescribed to "an academic generation a little over-addicted to politesse” in a 
powerful, disturbing book. 'The brute fact is that Jack Hexter has told all of us 
off, and, as Ring Lardner would have said, “We don't have no answer.” 


Brown University CARL BRDENBAUGH 


THE EVOLUTION OF CIVILIZATIONS: AN INTRODUCTION TO HIS- 
TORICAL ANALYSIS. By Carroll Quigley. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1961. Pp. x, 281. $5.95.) 


Pnorzsson Quigley has set forth briefly what he terms the scientific laws gov- 
erning the evolution of civilization. After twelve pages devoted to scientific 
method and the social sciences, which vindicate his right to establish historical 
hypotheses, Quigley proceeds to set up his categories. He poses a division of cul- 
ture into six levels, from the more abstract to the more concrete—intellectual, 
religious, social, political, economic, and military—and he identifies seven stages 
of historical change for all civilizations—mixture, gestation, expansion, age of 
conflict, universal empire, decay, and invasion. These hypotheses are tested with 
special reference to one conglomerate in an area that he calls the matrix of early 
civilizations, the northwest quadrant of James Henry Breasted. He then analyzes 
in some detail five major civilizations to show that his stadial theory has in fact 
been operative: the Mesopotamian, the Canaanite, the Minoan, the classical, and 
the Western. 

The work appears to be informed by a physiocratic theory temporalized: man- 
kind is ever fulfilling "needs" and creating new "needs," and these "needs" are 
the driving forces that lead to historical action. Quigley's civilizations are ad- 
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ET mitably functional: “Since the levels of culture arise from men’s efforts to satisfy 


per human needs, we can say that every level has a purpose.” 

'*.*- Though the spirit of the two works is different, comparison and contrast with 
s Toynbee’s structure are inescapable. The author himself tells us: “On the whole, 
the development into seven stages is largely my own except that I have used 
Toynbee's ideas, if not his nomenclature, with reference to the last four or five 
stages." Toynbee's style is often dithyrambic, Quigley's, unadorned, matter of fact, 
“scientific,” one might even say homely. Toynbee's book is.ornate with learned 
digressions; Quigley's does not quote sources (for which I imply no blame), 
settles intricate learned controversies without much ado, is almost puritanically 
spare in exposition. Toynbee has identified twenty-one civilizations in historic 
time, Quigley, sixteen—a loss of five; Toynbee has about four stages in the cycle, 
Quigley, seven—a gain of three. Both have a "universal empire" and an "age of 
conflicts.” Both are rather weak on art as an expression of civilization. Toynbee’s 
‘illustrations are largely political and religious, Quigley's, economic and scientific. 
Both Toynbee and Quigley establish the crucial role of meteorological and geo- 
graphic phenomena in explaining the origins of civilization, but while in his 
early volumes Toynbee, using the Herderesque concept of genesis, was militant 
and sometimes absolutist in defense of the initial autonomous development of 
civilizations, Quigley's first stage, the mixture, in schematizing the major popula- 
tion movements, is closer to some of the diffusionists; the book is particularly 
good in analyzing migrations. If Toynbee avoided a glossary of terms until the 
twelfth volume (post festum), Quigley defines his terms as rigorously as a chemist 
might his elements, with never a moment's doubt about his meaning. As an 
antidote, it might be worthwhile to recollect Nietzsche's warning that only that 
which has no history can be defined. Of course, in the end, no matter how "scien- 
tific” the modern students of comparative civilizations may presume to be, they 
‘cannot avoid analogies in the manner of the older and more poetic philosophers of 
history. Toynbee has his chrysalis, Quigley, his quartz crystals. Suum cuique. 
Quigley is knowledgeable about the role and techniques of the military in the 
history of civilizations. Ás a teacher of future diplomats he believes that his 
"morphology" will have practical use in helping American administrators to 
understand new peoples— Brazil, for example. Since this is a comparative study, 
the “unique character" of the various civilizations does not concern the author; 
he is looking for resemblances, and he finds them. Similarly, the description of 
. the psychological temper at different moments in the cycle of a civilization—in 
which Toynbee excels—is absent. 

Studies of this nature, rare in American historiography, should be welcomed. 
Quigley's juxtaposition of facts in a novel order is often provocative, and his work 
yields a harvest of insights even though I perhaps feel that the ultimate tools of 
historical analysis have not been discovered here. If sometime during the next 
period, teaching historians break out of the confines of "Western civilization," 
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Quigley’ 3 book might well serve ása bony framework for a voli history. Though 
in that event a little flesh would be desirable. ; 


Brandeis University Frank E. Miseni. 


PROLOGUE TO WAR: ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES, 1805- 
1812. By Bradford Perkins. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1961. 
Pp. x, 457. $7.95-) 

THe seven years between the Essex decision, with its tightening of British 
restrictions on American commerce, and Madison's war message of 1812, were 
years of diplomatic ineptitude comparable to the military bungling that followed 
the declaration of hostilities. The principal difference was that on the diplomatic 
front the British were as myopic as the Americans. With equal thoroughness and 
objectivity, Professor Perkins examines both sides, giving rich stage settings so 
that the reader sees not only the political and economic state of each country, its 
place in the international jigsaw, its national character and aspirations, but also 
the personalities, strengths, and weaknesses of its leaders. 

None of these leaders really wanted war. On this side of the Atlantic touchiness 
about commercial restrictions and impressment was heightened by a compulsion to 
prove that the United States was indeed an independent nation. The British were 
primarily concerned with the containment and ultimate destruction of Napoleon 
and could not understand why the Americans should not be similarly concerned. 
The American position, based more on pride than profit, boiled down to insistence 
on unrestricted trade with both belligerents and full protection for American 
vessels and their crews. The British were equally insistent upon their right to 
impose and enforce a tight blockade of the Continent, even though that meant 
denying the sea lanes to American commerce and impressing seamen from Ameri- 
can vessels to man their own. The two sets of purposes were incompatible, and 
Anglo-American relations steadily deteriorated in consequence. 

The Canning and Perceval governments were willing to purchase American 
cooperation if it could be done by opening a few profitable loopholes in trade 
restrictions, but the process was too much like tossing a bone to a dog for Ameri- 
can pride to swallow. The administrations of Jefferson and Madison, with the 
pro-British Federalists yapping at their heels, could accept no partial measures and 
were themselves goaded to extremes, Perkins finds ample evidence of British good 
will toward the United States and a genuine desire, often in high places, for a 
reconciliation of differences. The embargo, by introducing an element of coercion, 
ended all that and delayed until too late the actual revocation of the orders in 
council, at the same time reinforcing a general British conviction that the Ameri- 
cans were bluffing. And so the two countries drifted by way of the abortive 
Monroe-Pinkney treaty, the Chesapeake incident, the embargo, the Macon Bill 
and its aftermath, toward a war that neither wanted and either could have 
forestalled. 
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Using many hitherto unexploited British sources as well as the more familiar 
materials in both countries, Perkins traces, step by step, the coming of this 
“unnatural war.” Fresh insights and new interpretations are so well supported and 
so persuasively set forth that it would indeed be difficult not to be at least half 
convinced. Prologue to War, like its predecessor, The First Rapprochement, is a 
major contribution to diplomatic history, and a book that no scholar, whatever his 
specialty, who hopes to understand the age of Jefferson, dare overlook. 


Washington, D. C. CmarLes M. WirTsE 


MEN OF YESTERDAY: A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE WESTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF VICTORIA, 1834-1890. By Margaret Kiddle. (Melbourne: Mel- 
bourne University Press; distrib. by Cambridge University Press, New York. 
1961. Pp. xviii, 573. $12.50.) 

CANADIAN AGRICULTURE IN WAR AND PEACE, 1935-50. By G. E. 
Britnell and V. C. Fowke. [Publications of the Food Research Institute, Studies 
on Food, Agriculture, and World War 11.] (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 502. $8.75.) 


Men of Yesterday is an excellent book in all respects, Margaret Kiddle, former 
senior tutor in the history department at the University of Melbourne and author 
of an earlier volume, Caroline Chisholm (1950), died shortly before completing 
her manuscript, and it has been prepared for publication by her colleague, J. A. 
LaNauze. She would, no doubt, have been pleased with the handsome production 
accorded her work by her university's press. The contents fully match the book's 
physical impact: Miss Kiddle has written a long, leisurely, and agreeable work 
which, as the subtitle suggests, attempts the difficult task of dealing with the 
social history of an area as large as most American states over a time span of 
more than half a century. Miss Kiddle's research has been meticulous 1n both local 
and national records and manuscripts; important collections of papers in private 
hands in Australia, South África, and the United Kingdom have been used to 
good advantage; and the author has wisely used several apparently superior 
master's and doctoral theses as well. The result is a model for those so-called local 
histories that are not, in fact, local at all because of the information they present on 
the national scene. Such a study tends to support many long-held assumptions, 
documenting them for the first time, while changing our views on as many 
specifics. Of particular value are the chapters on daily routine on a station, on 
morality, on the history of stockbreeding, and on the impact of the gold rush of 
the early 1850's, The book is illustrated with numerous photographs, sketches, and 
line engravings, all chosen with an intelligent eye, and contains a useful and well- 
produced map. R. M. Crawford, also of Melbourne, has written a brief “apprecia- 
tion" of the author. 

The volume by Britnell and Fowke shares, unhappily, posthumous publication, 
for Professor Britnell died while the book was in press. Britnell was and Fowke 
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still is an economist at the University of Saskatchewan, and both have written ex- 
tensively on Canadian agricultural history and economics. Fowke, in particular, has 
made major contributions as a historian, but this book is history only in so far as 
any chronicle is history. It is a highly detailed, straightforward attempt, in the au- 
thors’ words, to assess “the contribution of Canadian agriculture to the Allied war 
effort, to note the impact of the war upon the Canadian agricultural producer, to 
outline the readjustments which were made in response to this impact and the ad- 
ministrative reorganization by means of which these readjustments were effected, 
and, finally, to indicate the steps by which the Canadian farming community re- 
turned to peacetime circumstances." Using official records extensively, the authors 
accomplish all four tasks admirably (the second perhaps a little less fully than the 
others) within a somewhat narrow definition of their subject. They promise to pro- 
vide largely an "analysis of agricultural supply" and not of dietary or social 
changes brought about by the pressures of wartime needs, and they keep their 
promise almost too faithfully. Even though interested in Canadian-American rela- 
tions, I would have foregone the knowledge that the Canadian government pur- 
chased all available supplies of Large Black Argentine rapeseed in the United 
States in 1943 for a few more paragraphs on the farmers' reaction to the com- 
modity programs. Wheat rather naturally engages the authors' chief attention as it 
does their nation's. An excellent opening portion on the historical and geographical 
background will be of particular interest to historians, and in any case, as Schump- 
eter has told us, historians must study statistics, not for answers but to learn which 
questions they should ask. The volume contains fifty-five statistical tables, a few 
rather muddy photographs, and an excellent bibliography and index. 


Yale University — Rosi W. Winks 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFER- 
ENCE OF 1919. By Seth P. Tillman. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 442. $8.50.) 


Sce 1956 there has been a renewal of scholarly interest in the Paris Peace 
Conference. This trend is welcome to historians, for the rush of events since 1919 
has distracted students from examining the many unexplored phases of the pro-. 
ceedings at the Versailles conference. 

A useful addition to this literature is Anglo-American Relations at the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919. Utilizing with care and patience a great wealth of 
sources, Seth P. Tillman of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology presents in 
full detail, almost on a day-to-day basis, the negotiations on issues concerning the 
Anglo-Americans at Paris, There was a parallelism of interest that drew the two 
nations together on many issues, most marked in the drafting of the League 
Covenant, “the highest achievement of Anglo-American cooperation.” Conflict 
between the two powers was most apparent on questions of sea power, colonies 
and mandates, and reparations and economic settlement. 
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From his exhaustive study Tillman finds that “while on most issues the two 
English-speaking democracies found themselves in natural alignment, the... rela- 
= tionship was at best an entente without a directorate.” The two powers would 
have worked in much closer harmony had it not been for the character of their 
leaders—“the mutual alienation of temperaments between Wilson and Lloyd 
George." 

The author is restrained and careful in his judgments, resisting the temptation 
to make generalizations from the narrow period he has studied. His purpose is to 
present a factual rather than an interpretive account. The documentation is excel- 
lent, and the publisher is to be commended for putting the footnotes at the bottom 
of each page. 

Sources for such a study can be expanded almost endlessly, but there are a few 
additional ones that might well have been used. The papers of Chandler B. Ander- 
son, legal adviser to the American delegation at Versailles, would have yielded 
some information on several topics discussed, especially Lord Grey's 1919 mission 
to America, Hughes of Australia (incorrectly identified as Thomas rather than 
William Morris) is described as one of three Dominion leaders to play an impor- 
tant role in Anglo-American relations and characterized as "a noisome dema- 
gogue" without reference to his own account in The Splendid Adventure or to 
W. Farmer Whyte's, William Morris Hughes: His Life and Times. 

Anglo-American diplomacy was decisive in giving form to much of the Treaty 
of Versailles. Tillman has given in this book a complete and balanced account of 
these events as they developed, presenting them in a lucid, narrative style that 
surmounts the obstacles of dullness and confusion, so often defects of highly 
detailed accounts of complicated issues. Drudgery is not levied on his readers as the 
price of learning. 


University of Georgia J. Coat Vinson 


THE ORIGINS OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By 4. J. P. Taylor. 
(New York: Atheneum. 1962. Pp. x, 296. $4.50.) 


A. J. P. TAvron presents the thesis that the responsibility for the coming of the 
Second World War rests not at all on the Soviet Union, very little on Hitler, and 
very much on Britain, with France as a reluctant accomplice. Since the thesis, as 
he repeatedly points out, runs counter to the prevailing scholarly interpretation of 
the evidence, the reader has a right to expect care and precision in the handling 
of the evidence. 

The reader will find neither. Two sentences on a single page (p. 83) may 
serve as illustrations, both relating to the meeting of Hitler with Mussolini in 
1934. The first deals with the preparations for the meeting. “He [Hitler] said in 
the Council of Ministers: ‘I am ready to write off ‘Austria for years to come, but I ` 
cannot say so to Mussolini.’” The reference given by Taylor is to a memorandum 
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by Bülow printed in Documents on German Foreign Policy, Series C, Volume: 


IJ, Number 393. At the outset, Bülow listed the participants in the conference: - 


Hitler, the Foreign Minister, the Reichswehr Minister, the ambassador in Italy, 
and Bülow. This was not "the Council of Ministers," As for the supposed direct 
quotation of Hitler's words, what Bülow actually wrote was very different: "He 
[Hitler] was quite ready to write Austria off for years to come and hand her over 
to economic fertilization by Italy; this in any case could not get very far and was 
basically only a hopeless attempt to revive the ports of Trieste and Fiume. But he 
was not willing to give the Italian Chief of Government such a statement of dis- 
interestedness in precise wording, not to mention in writing." 

Taylor's second sentence deals with the meeting of Hitler and Mussolini: 
"Hitler renounced, truthfully enough, any desire to annex Austria." In support of 
his account of the meeting, Taylor refers the reader to two documents in the series 
cited above (Volume III, Numbers 5 and 26). In neither of these does Hitler re- 
nounce “any desire to annex Austria.” In the first, he was reported to have said: 
“The question of the Anschluss was of no interest since it was in no way acute and, 
as he was well aware, internally not feasible." In the second, the Italian sum- 
mary, he was reported to have said: “The Anschluss is not an immediate aim of 
Germany's policy." 

These inaccuracies, taken by themselves, may seem only regrettable carelessness. 
But they, and others, form the basis upon which is built an important generaliza- 
tion: "He [Hitler] was Austrian enough to find the complete disappearance of 
Austria inconceivable until it happened; even if conceivable, it was unwelcome to 
him that Vienna (to say nothing of Linz) should be eclipsed by Berlin" (p. 109). 
As anyone acquainted with the evidence knows, acceptance of this generalization 
requires the elimination of a formidable body of evidence, beginning with Mein 
Kampf, the opening sentences of which call for the “return” of Austria to “the 
great German motherland." Those opening sentences, and much that follows, 
make a mockery of Taylor’s larger generalization, that Hitler was interested in 
power, not territory, and therefore that his territorial acquisitions of 1938-1939, 
beginning with Austria and ending with Poland, resulted in large part from the 
ill-advised maneuvers of Schuschnigg, or Beneš, or Hacha, or Beck, and not from 
his own aggressive designs. Taylor therefore takes great pains to discredit Mein 
Kampf and those who have used Mein Kampf as an aid to the understanding of ` 
German policy. His approach may be illustrated by a sentence dealing with the 
great shift of British opinion after March 15, 1939: "Others attributed to him 
[Hitler] new and more grandiose plans which they claimed to have discovered by 
reading Mein Kampf in the original (Hitler forbade its publication in English)" 
(p. 204). Actually, of course, such grandiose plans are to be found in Mein Kampf, 
and actually Englishmen were not dependent on what those who had read the 
original claimed they had discovered: a detailed review of the unexpurgated 
English translation appeared in the Times Literary Supplement for March 25, 
1939. Parenthetically, to foreclose the claim that, in the sentence quoted, Taylor 
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did not say Mein Kampf had not been translated, the index contains the notation 
“Mein Kampf: .. . not translated into English, 204.” 

In the Gs given above, it has been possible to demonstrate briefly the 
manipulation of the evidence. Such demonstration, for the larger and more com- 
plex issues, is impossible within the compass of a review. Let me conclude with 
one illustration of Taylor's method which does touch the central issue. For him, 
Munich "was a triumph for all that was best and most enlightened in British 
life" because British policy "originated in the belief that Germany had a moral 
right to the Sudeten German territory, on grounds of national principle" (p. 189). 
On the other hand, he professes inability to understand the shift of British opinion 
after March 15, 1939. “The occupation of Prague,” he maintains, “did not repre- 
sent anything new in Hitler’s policy or behavior" (p. 203). He offers many possible 
explanations for the shift in British opinion, but he never mentions the one obvious 
explanation: that, while the annexation of Austria and the Sudeten German 
territory could be justified on the ground of self-determination, the annexation of 
the Czech territory showed that Hitler had taken the path of conquest. 

With the demand for Danzig, Taylor resumes the theme of self-determination, 
and from that point treats British policy as foolish, blindly foolish, while the draw- 
ing together of Germany and Russia is made to seem only a desperate effort to 
avoid the tragedy of war toward which British policy was dragging Europe. 


University of California, Berkeley Raymon J, SONTAG 


DER ZWEITE WELTKRIEG. By Hellmuth Günther Dahms. (Tübingen: 
Rainer Wunderlich Verlag Hermann Leins. 1960. Pp. 607.) 

DER DEUTSCHE IMPERIALISMUS UND DER ZWEITE WELTKRIEG. 
Volume II, BEITRÄGE ZUM THEMA: "DIE VORBEREITUNG DES 
ZWEITEN WELTKRIEGES DURCH DEN DEUTSCHEN IMPERIAL- 
ISMUS." [Materialien der wissenschaftlichen Konferenz der Kommission der 
Historiker der DDR und der UdSSR zum Thema “Der deutsche Imperial- 
ismus und der zweite Weltkrieg" vom 14. bis 19. Dezember 1959 in Berlin.] 
(Berlin: Rütten & Loening. 1961. Pp. 794. DM 18.50.) 


Daums’s book is a survey of World War II. After very little introduction, the 
author describes the land, sea, and air operations in the European, African, and 
Pacific theaters of war. Little attention is devoted to internal affairs, the logistics of 
war, or the impact of war on the areas involved. 

The only possible summary judgment is that the book collects in succinct form 
practically all the errors, distortions, and fabrications that an ultranationalistic 
German historian could fit between the covers of one volume: The Czechs were 
responsible for Hitler's policy toward them just as the Slovaks initiated the crisis 
of March 1939. The Second World War broke out because of British and French 
intransigence stimulated by Italy's defection and Roosevelt's urging. Hitler never 
told his generals that he planned to start a war, and once it started, he made the 
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errors, but the generals had the good ideas. While Churchill wanted to steal the 
French colonies, Hitler had only the best intentions toward France as well as the 
Soviet Union. Breaches of international law were made only by the Allies; prison- 
ers of war were mistreated by the Allies (and perhaps the Japanese); atrocities 
were committed by the Poles, Czechs, and just about everybody but the Germans. 
All German victories were a result of heroic fighting; the Allies usually won 
because of the weather, espionage, treason, or overwhelming superiority in ma- 
tériel. Even in retreat the Germans conquered: Dahms is so enthralled by retro- 
grade advances that he has Army Group E withdraw victoriously from Southeast 
Europe twice. 

The United States comes out particularly badly. The account of its entrance 
into the conflict makes the American revisionists sound like "court historians." 
Supposed facts about American participation bear little resemblance to reality. 
Beyond the absurd picture of specific campaigns, there is a total failure to compre- 
hend American strategy and its relation to logistics. The Japanese fare no better: 
they did not invade India in 1942 for fear of antagonizing Russia by threatening 
its supply route in Iran! The list of mistakes could be extended to the details of 
German operations. 

If Dahms provides a collection of private West German fairy tales, the forty-six 
papers given mostly by East German historians at a conference in East Berlin in 
December 1959 present the official fantasies of the party line. A series of studies, 
essays, and short polemics explains the alleged role of various German elements— 
generaly inspired by American interests—in instigating World War II despite 
heroic efforts by Europe's Communist parties and farsighted Soviet policies. The 
Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 still presents difficulties; five authors strain their ingenuity 
in its defense, 

Rather than listing topics covered or errors made, I will point to two ways this 
book is useful to American historians, First, there is the tedious uniformity of 
approach, methodology, and conclusions that should provide an antidote to our 
complaints about the disparate character of most American symposia and 
Festschriften. More significant is the information to be gleaned because of utiliza- 
ton of otherwise inaccessible archival materials. There are important citations 
from the Deutsche Bank files in the pieces by Radandt and Einhorn; from the 
Büro des Reichspräsidenten in those by Buchta and Nuss/Schützle; from the 
Auswärtiges Amt in those by Obermann and Ruppel; from the Reichsministerium 
des Innern in those by Kraus and Ruppel; from the Reichsjustiz ministerium in 
that of Brehme; from the Deutsche Ostmarkenverein in that of Gentzen; from the 
archives of business firms in the pieces by Schróder and Günther. Ivan Koblyakov, 
one of the Russian contributors, brings items on the 1939 crisis from Soviet 
archives, With its name and place indexes and detailed table of contents, this 
volume should be used, though not read. 


University of Michigan GERHARD L. WEINBERG | 
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ELEUSIS AND THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. By George E. Mylonas. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. xx, 346, 88 plates. 
$8.50.) 


Prorzssor Mylonas gives us the first comprehensive book in English on Eleusis 
and the Eleusinian mysteries. Aside from his own monograph of 1942 there had 
been no book in English on any Eleusinian subject, and none in any language that 
combined, as this book does, a complete archaeological survey, based on the exca- 
vations of Eleusis, in which Mylonas has had a part, with a thorough study of the 
evidence for the Eleusinian cults and mysteries. Every student of Greek religion 
and archaeology must have this book: with learning and enthusiasm the author 
guides us unerringly through every stratum of Eleusis’ past, showing us the 
architectural state of the sanctuary at every period of Greek history. 

As an archaeologist, Mylonas is generally more successful in the archaeological 
chapters (rvu) than in the historical and religious (1, rx, and appendix). All too 
uncritically he attributes historical value to ancient legends. When the “Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter” says that the goddess founded the cult, this means to Mylonas 
that the cult was very ancient (in respect to the hymn’s date). He believes that a 
hymn, composed about 600 s.c., is a reliable source for events that supposedly 
occurred several centuries earlier. Pandion, Erechtheus, and Minos are historical 
persons to Mylonas, and yet he also calls them legendary or mythical. He takes 
Pausanias’ mention (second century a.p.) of Minos’ war on Megara and of the 
war between Eleusis and Athens in Erechtheus’ reign as evidence that an accurate 
memory of these events had persisted in these cities for fifteen hundred years. The 
truth is that Pausanias learned about these wars from poets and logographers. ] 
would not go so far as Lord Raglan in denying that legends have historical 
foundations, but I do agree that legendary material by itself has little, if any, 
historical value, and that reconstructions based on it are at best dangerous. 

In discussing the mysteries, Mylonas does well to discard much lumber from 
Church fathers which scholars have used as evidence for Eleusinian rituals, for 
example, the showing of a wheat ear to the epoptae and the cry “Rain, conceive.” 
He shows that much which really belongs to the mysteries of Kybele and Attis or 
to the so-called Orphic mysteries has been falsely attributed to Eleusis through 
misreading of the fathers’ statements. But Mylonas accepts an outdated view of 
Orphism: that in classical Greece there flourished an Orphic movement with a 
distinct doctrine and rituals. That view has been exploded by several scholars, 
above all by Ivan Linforth in The Arts of Orpheus (1941), of which Mylonas 
appears to be unaware. 

Mylonas’ book has a useful glossary of terms, a select bibliography, an index, 
and many excellent plates and plans. The Greek names are given in direct trans- 
literation (Kerykes). That is proper, I think, but if we are going so far as to have 
“Sokrates” and “Sophokles,” why should we retain “Nonnus” and “Propylaea” 
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(alternating with "Propylaia")? Why such impure (and wrong) forms as 
"Chaeritios," “Nikander” (instead of “Nikandros” or “Nicander”)? "Akademy" 
simply will not do. The book is also marred by several errors that cannot be 
blamed on the printer: “Oidipous Kolonos," “Appollodoros,” "Hesiodian," and 
"Firmicius Maternus" (several times). Yet in spite of faults, this is a valuable 
book. 


University of California, Berkeley Josepu FoNTENROSE 


HO HELLENISMOS TES ARCHAIAS MAKEDONIAS. KATAGOGE KAI 
GLOSSA TON MAKEDONÓN—HOI ARGEADAI BASILEIS TES 
MAKEDONIAS—ALEXANDROS A’ HO PHILELLEN KAI HE MAKE- 
DONIA KATA TA MEDIKA—HOI RHETORES TON ATHENON KAI 
TA PERI BARBARISMOU TON MAKEDONON [The Hellenism of Early 
Macedonia: Origin and Language of the Macedonians; The Argeadai Kings 
of Macedonia; Alexander I the Philhellene and Macedonia during the Persian 
War; Athenian Orators and Macedonian Barbarism]. By Æp. V. Daskalakés. 
(Athens: [University of Athens. ] 1960. Pp. 464.) 


Ir is unfortunate that so few American scholars can read modern Greek with 
any degree of proficiency, and it is equally unfortunate that so few modern Greek 
scholars can write in English. The Hellenism of Early Macedonia, for example, is a 
scholarly work that should be available to a much wider audience than is now 
possible. It is an exhaustive, lavishly documented affirmative answer to the question 
“Were the ancient Macedonians Greeks?” by Apostolos B. Daskalakés, professor 
of history at the University of Athens. Practically all the chapters in this tome have 
been previously published as separate articles over the past decade or so in such 
learned journals (and to Americans generally inaccessible ones) as Athenä and the 
Annual of the School of Philosophy of the University of Athens. 

The first chapter of this impressive volume surveys the extant geographical 
knowledge about ancient Macedonia, the derivation of the name “Macedonia,” 
Macedonia and the various Greek traditions about it, its Greek neighbors (the 
Chalkidike, Thessaly, Epirus), its barbarian neighbors (Illyrians, Paionians, 
Thracians), and its relationships with these, the national formation of Macedonia, 
the Greek Argeadai kings, the Macedonian constitutional and political organiza- 
tion, Macedonian customs and life, the relationship of Hellas to Macedonia, and 
political or geographical separation and national identification and differentiation. 
The second chapter is a really brilliant one on the language of the Macedonians 
from a historian’s viewpoint. It draws heavily from the research of Greece’s 
greatest linguist, G. Hatzidakis, and from O. Hoffman’s Die Macedonien, ihre 
Sprache und ihr Volkstum (1906). Macedonian is incontrovertibly demonstrated 
to be a Doric dialect, definitely Greek linguistically as well as historically. Relevant 
passages on the Macedonian language from Plutarch, Curtius, Arrian, and Di- 
odorus are exhaustively studied in this connection. 
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The third chapter on the Argeadai-Timenidai relevantly discusses the traditions 
about the Heraclidai founders of Macedonia from the Argeadai (Gauanés, Aero- 
pos, and Perdiccas), the Herodotean Perdiccas, the Karanos of Justin, the 
“Archelaos” of Euripides, the Argos of Orestis, the first Macedonian kings and 
their kings, relevant material from Eusebius on the Macedonian kings, with three 
detailed charts summarizing the historical reconstruction and the conclusions 
reached. The fourth chapter is a masterful reconstruction of the life and activities 
of Alexander I, the Philhellene, and reveals him as the creator of Macedonian 
unity and the inspirer in part of military, political, and social reforms that were 
to be completed by his successors. Alexander is described as a benefactor, proxenos, 
and honorary citizen of Athens, a Greek who had competed at Olympia and who 
was concerned with the unity and welfare of the whole Greek world and not just 
his own regional interests. 'The final chapter meticulously examines the orators for 
information about the “barbarism” of the Macedonians. The Thrasymachus 
fragment is shown not to employ the word with a racial meaning. Peri Politeias, 
generally attributed to Herodes Atticus, is reassigned to a date somewhere between 
404 and 399 B.c., to an author of Thessalian origin or one living in Thessaly, who 
drew heavily from Thrasymachus’ Hyper Larisaión. Demosthenes is revealed as a 
fanatic conservative, shortsighted and firmly dedicated to the waning Athenian 
democracy, a reactionary against Panhellenic unity, but one who is careful never to 
call the Macedonians barbaroi-—only Philip, and even Philip, is called a barbaros 
for his conduct, not his racial origin. 

This book is a carefully executed, definitive study of the problem of the 
Hellenism of the Macedonians, It cogently argues for their Hellenism culturally 
and ethnically in as objective a way as is historically possible. It indicates a for- 
midable command of all original sources and of practically all the modern litera- 
ture on the subject. The work of adverse critics is fully examined and rightly 
refuted on the basis of the ancient sources, historical research, and recent archaeo- 
logical and linguistic discoveries. The Hellenism of Early Macedonia is a veritable 
treasure house of information on the ancient Macedonians written in lucid, modern 
“puristic” Greek, 


Colgate University Jonn E. Rexme 


THE ORIGINS OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT: FROM ANAXIMANDER 
TO PROCLUS, 600 B.C. TO 300 A.D. By Giorgio de Santillana, [The 
History of Scientific Thought, Volume I.] (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1961. Pp. 320. $5.95.) 


Over twenty-five years ago Giorgio de Santillana published an account with 
F. Enriques of the Greek origins of scientific thought. Once more he turns to the 
same basic topic. While there are profound differences between this present volume 
and the earlier book, the author has not changed his opinion tbat it is of crucial 
importance to examine the difficult but valuable fragments of scientific thought 
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that are ordinarily classified as pre-Socratic. In fact, over one-half of The Origins 
of Scientific Thought (that is, through Chapter xi) is devoted to the elusive 
remains from the period in which Greek scientific thought first took form. Inci- 
dentally it should be noted that Santillana still accepts the traditional starting date 
of 585 s.c. assigned from a supposed prediction by Thales of a solar eclipse. This 
date is accepted in spite of the argument of Neugebauer that the Babylonian 
astronomers whose data and techniques Thales was supposed to have used were 
unable to have made such a prediction. 

The most original part of Säntillana’s account of the pre-Socratics, and indeed 
of the whole book, is his unorthodox interpretation of Parmenides celebrated 
poem, an interpretation in which Parmenides’ concept of being is identified with 
geometrical space, And while the author promises a fuller account of his interpre- 
tation in a forthcoming book on Parmenides (in collaboration with Walter Pitts), 
his thesis, even in this brief form, should be described. | 

It is clear at the outset that the traditional view of Burnet (and even the usual 
modifications of it) that presents Parmenides' being as an uncreated, unchanging, 
immovable, continuous, indivisible, finite, corporeal, spherical plenum is to be 
rejected in some crucial respects. The author holds that Parmenides "Being" is 
"a technical term" which, when first presented in "The Way of Truth,” stands 
for something that the thinker has in mind but that he initially does not define— 
something that we might replace by x in the context of his argument. Then, 
according to the author, “there is one, and only one, other concept which can be 
put in the place of x without engendering contradiction at any point, and that 
concept is pure geometrical space itself. . . .” Furthermore, we are told, Parmenides 
reveals step by step that being has just those characteristics that Greek geometers 
were later to attribute to space, namely, that it is continuous, homogeneous, and 
isotropic. Since Parmenides stresses these characteristics of his being, Santillana 
concludes that "whatever else his Being may have meant to him in addition, it was 
certainly the space of the mathematician (and physicist) that he had in mind." 
Thus, according to the author, Parmenides solved the problem of the identity of 
the fundamental substrate posed by the Ionians and given one form of solution by 
the Pythagoreans which posited a substrate of numbers separated by unlimit (that 
is, "Limit placed in Unlimit”). Parmenides, the author holds, replaced this dualis- 
tic view with the idea of space as the substrate, a substrate that is constructed 
mentally "by continually passing to the limit. Whatever we can imagine between 
things or fixed points divides again and again without end; whatever substance 
we put there in the imagination falls apart into points, and so on without end, 
until it becomes clear that what we have to comprehend is the texture, which is 
that of the continuum." 

I am somewhat concerned by the continual use of the term "substrate" in the 
author's discussion of pre-Socratics, since it, or at least its Greek equivalent, came 
to have such a precise meaning in the discussions of Aristotle and his successors, a 
precision of meaning that certainly transcends earlier concepts. It is thus a kind 
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of charged word. I am well aware, of course, that it might be given a modern 
definition that would include the earlier concepts. 

The above is, in brief, Santillana’s radical treatment. If he is right, Parmenides 
set the stage for much of Greek mathematics and thus for a crucial part of Greek 
scientific thought. Needless to say, this view and particularly the new translation 
of the Parmenides poem presented here must be examined by the expert with the 
trained philological eye and ear. My own reaction, born of previous interpretations 
that point to the passages that deny void and seem to imply a spherical, finite 
plenum, is one of doubt. 

The remainder of the volume, after his initial concentration on philosophical 
origins, is somewhat more conventional, It treats of Plato, Aristotle, mathematics 
(only seven pages), the main issues in astronomy, followed by other short chapters 
on various aspects of Greek science, Brief and unconnected as some of this material 
is, it is never dull and often brilliant, Used with more conventional and specialized 
accounts of Greek mathematics and the individual sciences, this book will give the 
reader insight into the way in which at least some essential parts of Greek science 
developed. 


University of Wisconsin MARSHALL CLAGETT 


ANCIENT ROMAN STATUTES: A TRANSLATION WITH INTRODUC- 
TION, COMMENTARY, GLOSSARY, AND INDEX. By Allan Chester 
Johnson et al. General Editor, Clyde Pharr. [The Corpus of Roman Law, 
Volume II.] (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1961. Pp. xxxi, 290. $15.00.) 


Tur second volume in a projected translation of all source materials for 
Roman law maintains the high standards set in the first, The Theodosian Code 
(1952). The present volume opens with a brief preface, a list of documents (ar- 
ranged chronologically), an introduction, a list of abbreviations, and a list of 
sources. A useful glossary of terms and an index of proper names and other key 
words follow. 

The introduction excludes seven classes of documents, notably those in im- 
perial codifications, those concerning the Christian Church, and those written 
(rather than cited) by jurisconsults. In consequence, the later Empire is only 
slightly represented, and most of the documents fall in the period from approxi- 
mately 200 B.c. to A.D. 235. Slightly more documents are included than the 321 
running numbers since a few have been inserted in the numerical sequence with 
adscript a’s. The list of sources indicates that these are in about equal proportion 
literary and epigraphical, among the former especially Cicero, Josephus, and Pliny 
the Younger. While most of the inscriptions are cited from the collections of 
Bruns, Girard, and Riccobono, the last being the most recent, other publications 
are also used. The list of abbreviations serves as a selective bibliography. Ordinarily 
only the immediate source or sources is given, though usually the original source 
is mentioned in the preface to a document. Even so, there are cases where some- 
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what fuller indication of source might be useful, such as the literary authors who 
mention the Leges Regiae. If this would have been too lengthy in the case of the 
laws of the Twelve Tables, it might be noted that these can be found in their 
“settings” in Warmington's edition in the Loeb Remains of Old Latin III more 
fully than in Bruns er al. Some texts are so abbreviated as to be of little help; for 
example, though the Lapis Niger (1.VIII) is mentioned as untranslatable, no real 
impression of its character and of the text is conveyed. Several citations from 
Cicero's Verrines (75) are so short as to be meaningless. Such nonlegal parts of 
documents are omitted as the names of the counselors and cavalrymen in Pompeius 
Strabo's grant of citizenship (60) or the details of prices in Diocletian's Edict 
(299). Some types of document, like military diplomas, are represented only by 
examples, not necessarily typical. 

Such inadequacies are, however, very minor and were probably necessary 
economies of space. The volume, handsomely printed in almost folio size with 
double-columned pages, makes readily available an exhaustive and rich collection 
of sources previously hard to consult, The translations are readable, yet exact, and 
the prefaces and explanatory notes are fully adequate for an understanding of the 
contents of each document and an appreciation of its significance. Ancient 
Roman Statutes is of fundamental importance for reference, for teaching, and for 
research. Professor Pharr and his collaborators, particularly the experienced editors 
of this volume, are rendering an immense service to classical, historical, and legal 
studies by making the source materials for Roman law accessible in scholarly 
translation. 


Harvard University Mason HAMMOND 


PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By Walter Ullmann. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1961. Pp. 320. 
$6.00.) 


Because few have as clear or deep an understanding of the legal and theoretical 
foundations of papal authority and government in the Middle Ages as Walter 
Ullmann, whatever he writes on this subject demands thoughtful consideration. 
In this book he widens his perspective to investigate the foundation and practice of 
both papal and royal government within a political design which he calls “ascend- 
ing and descending themes of government." From this design he projects a 
chronological profile showing a populist (ascending) theme in republican Rome, 
a descending theme in imperial Rome, an ascending theme under the early 
Germans, a descending (theocratic) theme during the Middle Ages and into the 
thirteenth century, and finally an ascending theme based upon the ideas and 
practices supplied by feudalism, by associations such as communes and guilds, and 
by Aristotelian thought. 

In Part I, which deals with the pope, Ullmann skillfully assembles the legal, 
theological, and philosophical arguments that supported tlie plenitude of papal 
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power and shows how the popes, armed with “the singular and unique powers 
contained in the binding and loosing,” could justify excommunicating, deposing, 
and even selecting kings. Here on his own terrain Ullmann is at his best and 
presents what certainly is the most penetrating and clear account of the papacy’s 
application of juristic theology—here called Petrinology—to medieval government 
and law. Of no less merit in this section is Ullmann’s compelling argument that, 
by attacking the foundations of papal authority, the theocratic king opened the 
door to ascending themes of government which proved to be the undoing of the 
secular ruler. 

Parts II and III on the king and people are less satisfactory and are open to 
criticism on a number of points. When Ullmann remains within the area of his 
special competence—law and political theory—and explains the basis of theocratic 
kingship and the undermining of papal authority by Aristotelian thought, he 
again contributes to our knowledge of these problems. When he attempts to relate 
‚theory and law to practical politics, however, he loses control over his material 
and slides into assertions and conclusions that will jolt institutional historians and 
force them to criticism. Political theory and law, however important in the Middle 
Ages, nevertheless had to accommodate themselves to and reflect the social, 
economic, and political forces that had their impact upon the course of medieval 
government, Can any medievalist familiar with the historical contours of England 
and France accept the following oversimplified explanation for the different forms 
of government? "One might well say that in England the theocratic king was 
saved despite himself, and he was saved by the unwise government of John, 
which resulted in making feudalism a reality of government. France, on the other 
hand, not being blessed with a John, had in her Philip II one of the most astute 
rulers, who knew how to handle the instruments of theocratic kingship without 
antagonizing his 'natural counsellors. The one historical road led to constitution- 
alism, the other to revolution. That is the difference between the development in 
England and France, and it is the difference between the reality of a feudal and 
a theocratic king." 

When Ullmann tackles the problem of associations such as the commune and 
guild, he must face the corporation and its role in the development of representa- 
tive government. He does so without even giving a nod to the battle being waged 
between the corporative (2 Ja Lousse) and institutional historians over the position 
of medieval associations in representative assemblies. Apparently ignorant of the 
stakes involved in this historiographical battle, Ullmann makes little contribution 
to this important sector of medieval politics. Even when Ullmann deals with 
English constitutional history he appears to walk along unfamiliar paths. For 
England, can it be said "that no coronation promise contained any reference to, or 
indication of, the king's duty to make laws only after consultation with barons or 
other personages”? After all that has been written on the fourth clause of the 
Coronation Oath of Edward II, few historians still interpret “the community of 
our realm" as referring to a parliament of barons and commons; yet most do inter- 
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pret this phrase as referring to the chief barons who had to be consulted by the 
king on laws and important affairs of the realm. 

The attempt made by Ullmann to link together medieval theory, law, and 
politics is commendable and should be a more frequent objective of historians. 
But the few examples discussed above suggest how perilous the venture if con- 
ducted without sufficient mastery of the sources and problems. 


University of California, Berkeley Bryce Lyon 


MONASTIC LIFE IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. By J. C. Dickinson. (New 
York: Barnes and Noble. 1962. Pp. xiii, 160, 32 plates. $7.50.) 


Tue Reverend J. C. Dickinson, a well-known authority on the history of the 
English Church, has written this book for the general reader. He considers par- 
ticularly the explorer of old monastic ruins who might find here the background 
necessary "to sec such remains in their historical and architectural context and 
thereby gain a richer understanding of them and the life behind them." Accord- 
ingly, the book is beautifully printed and bound, and contains many superb 
photographs, mostly from Dickinson's own collection, but includes no footnotes 
and only a slender bibliography. The writing, lucid without being oversimplified 
or patronizing, is directed at the intelligent, informed layman. For such a reader 
there are treasures here, Dickinson is able to impart not only authoritative infor- 
mation on monastic architecture and organization but also a deep respect—even a 
love—for medieval monastic life. He approaches his subject with reverence and 
involvement. The chapters on monastic architecture are vivid; the daily duties of 
the monk—his schedule of work and prayer, his small problems and large ideals— 
are portrayed with sympathy and insight. 

The book’s basic organization does not seem entirely satisfactory. The work is 
divided into three parts, the first, a splendid analysis of monastic ground plans and 
architecture. It is the most valuable of the three and is based chiefly upon archaeo- 
logical evidence. The second part deals with the monastic orders themselves, trac- 
ing the origins of the various orders and their development in England, and 
concluding with an interesting chapter on monastic officials and the daily routine. 
The third part is a history of the dissolution, which Dickinson treats as pro- 
foundly tragic. In my view, these three parts have not been welded successfully 
into a unit. They are three separate studies rather than one integrated book. 

Despite his thorough scholarship, Dickinson occasionally lets his sympathy for 
monasticism make him a bit uncritical. Corruption in medieval monasteries has 
been grossly exaggerated in some quarters, but here it is scarcely mentioned. 
Dickinson’s reverence for medieval spirituality occasionally prompts him to speak 
unkindly of subsequent ages: of the “immature wine of Renaissance ideas” or the 
“muddle-headed society of modern times.” His partisanship is particularly evident 
in the final section: He compares Thomas Cromwell’s policies with those of Hitler 
and states that the Pilgrimage of Grace was planned by men “who, unhappily, 
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were mostly naive and badly led” (unhappily from whose standpoint?). He feels 
obliged to describe certain scholars whom he quotes in support of his own views 
as “dispassionate” or having "no axe to grind," as though the author himself does 
have one to grind. m 

But it is refreshing to encounter occasionally a highly qualified historian such 
as Dickinson who is not afraid to do a little ax grinding in public. For laymen 
who have been nurtured on Coulton, this book should be a potent and salutary 
antidote. - 


University of California, Santa Barbara C. Warren HoLLISTER 


THE PRE-CONQUEST CHURCH IN ENGLAND. By Margaret Deanesly. 
[An Ecclesiastical History of England, Volume I.] (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 374. $6.00.) 


ALL students of English history will welcome with enthusiasm the new 
Ecclesiastical History of England now being edited by J. C. Dickinson of the 
University of Birmingham. Since the last comprehensive survey of this kind, 
edited by Stephens and Hunt over sixty years ago, the history of the Church in 
England has been the subject of a vast amount of research. Much of the new 
evidence and interpretation has not yet found its way into more general studies. 
This new series will contain five volumes, covering the period from the conversion 
through the nineteenth century, each volume to be written by an expert. Not the 
least distinguished of these experts is Professor Margaret Deanesly whose volume, 
The Pre-Conquest Church in England has just been published. Building upon the 
recent scholarship of Stenton, Whitelock, Knowles, and other scholars, Miss 
Deanesly is able to rewrite the story of the early Church. Thus far the greatest 
amount of revision has concentrated on the age of Bede and on the tenth- 
century monastic reform. Where Miss Deanesly is able to make her most 
original contribution, therefore, is in her chapters dealing with early Christi- 
anity through the Theodoran age. Here she can incorporate such new archaeologi- 
cal evidence as the recent excavations at Yeavering which show the change from 
paganism to Christianity, and she can profit from technical studies such as those 
of the Celticist, Paul Grosjean. Her long familiarity with the early Church on the 
Continent makes it possible for her to supplement the scanty documentary evidence 
and to reinterpret it in the light of Christian practice elsewhere. Thus she can 
point to parallel conditions in England and northern France which led to the 
founding of double minsters, to the influence of Greek art and liturgy through 
the efforts of Benedict Biscop and Theodore, as well as to the impact of the 
Frankish reform, especially of Fleury, upon monastic reform in England in the 
time of Boniface. She can also make full use of the charming lives of Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon missionaries whose work in various parts of Western Europe is often 
neglected in general narratives. 

Miss Deanesly explains that her aim is not to write a constitutional history of 
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the Church; she admits that her account of the relations between episcopal synod 
and witan leaves the subject “vague and formless,” yet her well-known studies of 
the early diocesan and parochial system are central to constitutional development, 
and her chapter "Minster and Parish” is written with the greatest authority. Here 
and elsewhere she is especially concerned with the derivation of terms and their 
contemporary use. Nor does she intend to write another history of art, yet her 
description of the early churches in Kent and her account of the flowering of 
learning and art in Northumbria reflect her special interest in art and architecture. 
Most charming, perhaps, is her final chapter describing Christian practice in late 
Old English society. 

A comprehensive survey of this nature is sure to be uneven, and the author is 
modest in pointing to its limitations. The reader sometimes loses his way in the 
wealth of detail, and there are instances of needless repetition. On the whole, how- 
ever, Miss Deanesly has succeeded in presenting not only a scholarly account of 
the development of the Christian Church but also a delightfully human picture. of 
Christian life before the Conquest. 


Mount Holyoke College Norma ADAMS 


THE DOMESDAY INQUEST AND THE MAKING OF DOMESDAY 
BOOK. By R. Welldon Finn. (London: Longmans. 1961. Pp. viii, 201. 45s.) 


Nor only a contribution of fundamental importance to Domesday studies, this 
volume is the culmination of thirty years’ research and writing on various aspects 
of Domesday Book and the administrative process that produced what, unfor- 
tunately, in the very first sentence of the volume is called “our earliest public 
record.” Domesday Book is the earliest public record of its kind (surely, royal 
charters are public records too) that has survived in the original and in continuous 
official custody. The author himself makes clear that the Exeter (or Exon) Domes- 
day, for example, is both a public record and earlier than Great Domesday, unless 
it be objected that Exon Domesday is simply the draft of what is really a public 
record. As for public records surviving in copies, leaving aside charters, these go 
all the way back to the Tribal Hidage and the Laws of Ethelbert of Kent. In the 
reign of William the Conqueror we have at least four documents that survive as 
copies of what were both public records and earlier than Domesday Book. 

This study is not for beginners. It is a comprehensive and balanced account, 
but the thread of the argument is sometimes lost in a mass of detailed commentary 
on particular Domesday passages brought together under such general headings as 
“The Apparatus of the Domesday Inquest,” “Disputes and Claims,” or “The Con- 
struction of Domesday Book.” The most challenging new thesis is that the volume 
known as the Exchequer Domesday or Great Domesday was actually written 
locally and while the Inquest was still in progress. There is enough evidence that 
seems to support this conclusion, and Welldon Finn’s arguments carry sufficient 
weight, that the matter will have to be considered seriously by all who would 
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write on the subject. After several readings I am not convinced that the thesis is 
sound; too much of the evidence cited seems susceptible of a different inter- 
pretation. 

Minor slips must be forgiven, but it is not minor to call attention to the Domes- 
day clerks’ "imperfect conception of Latinity” and then render their "Haee [sic] 
due terre erant sic diuisae duobus fratribus" (all of which, except for a misspelled 
word, is quite acceptable) so imperfectly as “Hae duo terrae erant sic divise inter 
duabus fratris." At least the clerks of the Conqueror knew that "duo" was an 
adjective whose gender should agree with the noun, that brothers are not feminine, 
that "frater" is third declension, and I recall no instance where they employed 
“inter” to govern the ablative (or, the only alternative, the genitive singular which 
they knew does not agree with an ablative plural). Slips such as this are not 
characteristic of the book as a whole, but neither is the Latinity of the Domesday 
clerks so poor as to justify emphasizing the point. 


University of Minnesota Roperr S. Horr 


THE MAKING OF DOMESDAY BOOK. By V. H. Galbraith. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. 242. $5.60.) 


For centuries Domesday Book has been a mine in which genealogists, topogra- 
phers, and historians have dug for information, and its resources are by no means 
exhausted. How and why it came into existence are questions which have by 
comparison only recently exercised scholars, and this is, I think, the first book to 
deal solely with the problem of what happened in 1086-1087 and for what purpose 
this unique record was compiled. 

As Mr. Galbraith says, there is no shortage of material. The two volumes of 
the Great and Little Domesday were printed in 1783; a succession of related texts, 
both official, like the Exon Domesday and the Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigien- 
sis, and private, like the Rochester, Ely, Worcester, Bath, and Canterbury surveys, 
have appeared between 1720 and 1944. Finally there is the evidence of the make-up 
of the book itself, as described in Domesday Re-bound, published by the Stationery 
Office in 1954. 

The how and the why of the Domesday Inquest arc intimately related. The 
theory propounded by Round in 1895, and accepted by Maitland and most other 
scholars until recently, was that Domesday Book was compiled from the original 
returns of the hundred juries, of which only those for Cambridgeshire have been 
preserved, and that the purpose of the Inquest was a reassessment of the Danegeld, 
a tax based on vills and hundreds. In 1942 Galbraith published in the English 
Historical Review an article bearing the same name as the present book, in which 
he argued that there was never any intention of reassessing the Danegeld, and 
that from the first the survey was planned along feudal lines, written returns from 
the tenants in chief supplying the framework for the Book, though checked and 
supplemented by communal evidence. 
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In this book the author develops his argument in full, taking into account both 
the work of other scholars and the additional evidence that has been published 
since 1942. His starting point is not the Cambridgeshire returns, which he regards 
as a “sport,” a record unique when it was first made, but the Exon Domesday, 
which was disregarded by Round, and is now held to be the rough copy of the 
report of the Inquest for the southwestern counties, drawn up locally. The fair 
copy, sent to Winchester to be abridged by the compiler of the Great Domesday, 
would have been parallel to the Little Domesday, the fair copy for the three eastern 
counties, preserved at Winchester as a substitute for the final version (which for 
some reason was never made) and printed in 1783 as Volume II of Domesday 
Book. The close relation of these two records to Great Domesday is unquestion- 
able; their framework is entirely feudal and could not possibly have been derived 
from returns in the Cambridgeshire form. 

Galbraith’s reconstruction of the earlier stages of the compilation is more open 
to question, It was, he holds, “a far more complex affair than Round envisaged.” 
He believes that “the bulk of the information was collected in advance of the 
actual Inquest.” Receding from his earlier theory, still held by Hoyt, that the 
tenants in chief put in written returns, of which the Inquisitio Eliensis and 
kindred “satellites” would be surviving specimens (though that is “a reasonable 
conjecture” as to their nature), he holds that the proceedings in the county courts 
were mainly oral. “The true ‘returns’ of the barons to the commissioners were 
not documents, but the living men who supplied the facts.” He visualizes govern- 
ment clerks preparing lists or breves of the chief tenants and their holdings in 
advance and collecting and recording information as to the stock and value of 
these holdings from baronial bailiffs out of court. He does not minimize the part 
played by the men of the shire and the hundreds in checking facts and adjudicat- 
ing on claims—it was a dual process. But the pattern was feudal from the first, 
and the object of the Inquest was to ascertain the wealth of the tenants in chief and 
not to reassess the vill or the hundred. 

Why was the final version of Little Domesday never made? Galbraith believes 
that the reason was the Conqueror's death, According to the experts of Domesday 
Re-bound, Great Domesday is all in one man's handwriting, incredible as it may 
seem. In Chapter xir the author adduces evidence that its planning, as well as its 
execution, was the work of a single mind. The signs of haste to get the job finished 
might testify to the scribe's hope of presenting the finished volume to William. All 
the evidence, both external and internal, indicates that Domesday Book as we have 
it was completed in 1087, twenty-one months from Christmas, 1085, when the 
survey was projected—an amazing achievement. Domesday is first mentioned as a 
book about 1100, but its unbinding revealed that it had existed for some time as 
loose quires, one for each county, which explains the earlier references to its con- 
tents as in breves, 

Galbraith gives full credit to previous Domesday scholars, including Round, 
and nowhere suggests that his findings are final. All the resources of a master of 
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paleography and diplomatic are brought. to bear on the material, yet the book 
makes lively, as well as fascinating, reading. We are watching the production of 
England's first public record; we are in at the beginning of Anglo-Norman 
administrative history and at the first formulation of the new feudalism. 


Sevenoaks, Kent Herm Cam 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 1399-1485. By E. F. Jacob. [The Oxford 
History of England, Volume VI.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 196r. 
Pp. xvi, 775. $9.00.) 


For more than twenty-five years scholars have been awaiting this volume. The 
wait was justified since it made possible the use of much recent scholarship. Nearly 
two-thirds of the bibliography shows titles of publications since 1930, nearly half 
of these since 1950. Notes and text demonstrate extensive use of the laborious 
investigations of recent scholars, some still unpublished, with appreciative credit 
to these workers. A stimulating reinterpretation results, showing the fifteenth 
century to be a period significant in its own right: not one of medieval decadence, 
nor a Tudor prelude, nor an overture to the Reformation, nor a phase of semicon- 
scious Whiggish development, and not at all a picture of Plantagenet pageantry. 
No influences of Tudor propaganda and Shakespearean melodrama show. No 
political roses are mentioned. We see a period of contradictions in politics, Plato’s 
“state at fever heat,” combined with an undramatic process of social change. 
Sociologists might see here the struggles of medieval people adapting to a money 
economy, with the English peculiarities of this process made manifest. 

Political events occupy two-thirds of the book, narrative with running com- 
mentary on the problems facing rulers, magnates, and members of Parliament 
presented in terms of the moment rather than with an eye to the future. Imagina- 
tion sufficient for thinking in a fifteenth-century manner, as it is here demonstrated, 
comes only to a master of the period, Military events in France get brief treatment 
although the military problems are made clear. Emphasis falls on policy making 
in England. Complicated diplomacy becomes comprehensible without oversimpli- 
fication. Military events in England appear as episodes in rivalries among mag- 
nates, armed demonstrations, coups d’états advertised with severed heads. The 
relationship of the dynastic struggle with “the problem of the local balance of 
power” becomes apparent. Loyalties “were determined less by principle than by 
pre-existing interests and groupings, each assisted by the ‘fellowship’ of tenants 
and supporters, an extension into peacetime of the military indenture system.” 
Noblemen were less concerned with legitimist theory than with the dangers of 
backing the wrong horse. 

Financial, constitutional, and social developments are skillfully integrated into 
the narrative as well as elaborated in separate chapters. The inadequacy of reve- 
nue for an unprofitable war is an old story, but the author calls attention to “the 
expedients resorted to for meeting the increasing indebtedness of the Lancastrian 
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government and the new fiscal methods of Edward IV [as] one of the more 
interesting aspects of recent research.” The complicated story of borrowing shows 
what credit the crown enjoyed. “Modern research is tending to regard the Yorkist 
period as one in which a determined effort was being made to see each part of the 
revenue in proportion and to believe in the existence of a co-ordinated system of 
chamber finance." Fiscal administration, particularly the anticipation and augmen- 
tation of revenue, showed "perhaps the most promising new characteristic of 
English government." 

Finance produced administrative problems. The Commons in Parliament, 
while pushing petitions and trying to eliminate self-seeking councilors, "were 
also concerned to ensure that the king should have the fullest possible revenue 
from, and make the best possible use of, his own resources.” The search for more 
businesslike management was a feature of the period at all social levels. It em- 
braced consideration of government by council, “that small aristocratic body with 
a strong professional nucleus" of hard-working officials, an oligarchy using 
Parliament as a means for assuming power during a period of royal weakness. 
Being a matter of personnel, this brings in an account of the great and rising 
families, their properties, connections, neighbors, and local influence, a compli- 
cated story abounding in names of limited familiarity. We get a more accurate 
measure of how ambitious men augmented their wealth and power and, along 
with conscientious public servants and others somewhat vaguely concerned for 
the commonweal, influenced events. 

Other social changes show the period as one “of mobility in the population of 
town and country alike." The disintegration of villenage shows in more detail. 
Merchant adventurers "with whom the future lay" appear. Town oligarchies 
reassert themselves. The trend toward borough incorporation is marked. There is 
a "growing assimilation of the borough and the county communities, a breaking 
down of the barriers between the burgess and the country gentleman, the rise of 
the landowning burghers, and—the appearance of the knight who is also the 
mayor of the town.” Chapters on "The Church” and “The Peaceful Arts" com- 
plete the picture. 


Williamstown, Massachusetts - RicHarD A. NEWHALL 


Modern Europe 


FACETS OF THE RENAISSANCE, Edited by William H. Werkmeister. Fore- 
word by Tracy E. Strevey. [The Arensberg Lectures, First Series, originally 
presented at the University of Southern California, February 6-May 24, 1956, 
under the auspices of the Francis Bacon Foundation, Inc.] (Los Angeles: 
University of Southern California Press. 1959. Pp. vii, 112. $3.95.) 
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BEAUTIFUL in typography and design, this small book wins distinction from 
the high quality of the five essays included: "The Reinterpretation of the Renais- 
sance," by Wallace K. Ferguson; "Changing Attitudes towards the State during 
the Renaissance," by Garrett Mattingly; “Machiavelli’s Prince and More's Utopia,” 
by E. Harris Harbison; "The Renaissance Conception of the Lessons of History," 
by Myron P. Gilmore; and "Renaissance Platonism," by Paul Oskar Kristeller. 

The Mattingly paper is trenchant, soundly based, and enlightening. "State" in 
the modern conceptual sense did not exist at all before 1500, but long before this 
the Italian city-states were in existence, organisms of a type never seen in the 
world before. In fifteenth-century Italy, moreover, there developed a change in 
attitude toward the state of greatest significance for the future of Western civiliza- 
tion. About 1400 in Florence this attitude was one manifestation of a new spirit 
expressed by civic-minded humanists. Action and thought already pointed the 
way toward "substituting the religion of patriotism for the religion of Christ." 
While it is an illusion that "lo stato" had for Machiavelli our complete modern 
meaning (he concentrated on the men who do things, using the machinery of the 
state), he gave limpid expression to a basic modern attitude, that is, "he looked to 
the state for salvation." Recent studies have searched out and made clear his 
role: he took the safety of the people for the supreme law, and the good of the 
state for an infallible moral guide. Strikingly, Luther complemented and com- 
pleted Machiavelli—unwittingly, we should say—in laying the psychological 
foundations of the modern state, and so of the kind of international society in 
which we live today. 

The Machiavelli described by Mattingly as “a man mad about the state" was 
also a man passionate about the immediately practical value of the study of his- 
tory. Professor Gilmore might well have emphasized this, for he does stress as one 
of the features of the Renaissance a new and distinctive attitude toward history. 
The richer substance of his contribution pertains to the teaching of civil law. in 
Italian universities, the "system building" that so signally helped to form the 
mentality of the entire upper class. For their neglect of historical knowledge and 
applications, the “post glossators" were held in contempt by Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Salutati, Bruni, Valla, and others. Should not both Bruni and Machiavelli be 
more fully portrayed in relation to the "Lessons of History" topic? 

Professor Kristeller argues that Renaissance Platonism was an important and 
partly original philosophical movement. His authoritative paper underlines the 
direct acquaintance of fifteenth-century thinkers—Cusa, Ficino, Pico—with the 
entire work of Plato and Plotinus, their strong tendency to combine Platonist 
doctrine with Christian theology and with Aristotelian philosophy, and their con- 
viction that every form of religion or of philosophy has some element of truth. 
This syncretism inspired advocates of peaceful discussion, of moderation and 
tolerance, from Erasmus to Bodin. Surely he should have included the important 
contributions of Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa and of Thomas More. He stresses 
the preoccupation of the Platonists with the question of the soul's immortality 
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and notes that through their theory of human love and friendship they have 
decidedly affected European literature from the Renaissance to the present. 

The essays of Professors Harbison and Ferguson competently illuminate aspects 
of their special topics, but there is something embedded in them that troubles a 
reader who wants his history straight. | 

For Harbison, Machiavelli and More symbolize the perennial tension between 
the attitudes of realist and moralist. Yet they had much in common, and so 
Machiavelli is called a "realist" with a strong dash of idealism, and More an 
“idealist” with a strong dash of realism. On looking deeper, the thesis seems to be 
that the political thought "of the brilliant generation that included Machiavelli and 
More was the result of two things: the social tensions accompanying the dissolu- 
tion of medieval institutions, and the simultaneous impact of the classical revival." 
This approach to the matter of cause and origins is repeated elsewhere in the 
essay, and we are told that The Prince and Utopia were not the only “products” 
of this fruitful coincidence, but they were perhaps the greatest. 

The known competence of Ferguson with respect to the "Renaissance" 
in historical thought raises high expectations concerning his present essay. 
He writes of the "revisionists" since 1900 who, he neatly says, "have collaborated 
in the task of bringing chaos out of order." His analysis and sketch of the main 
currents in the story are admirable and will be read with profit by the historically 
minded. Let us observe that he is "happy to note" a swing of the pendulum back 
toward appreciation of the originality of Renaissance culture. Hard upon this, 
curiously, he begins a retreat into some sort of sociological mystification, introduc- 
ing talk of "forces." Some of these, present in medieval culture but not of such 
prominence as to be "determining factors" so early, were "most influential in 
shaping the culture of the Renaissance.” With no disapproval he records “a grow- 
ing tendency to find the original motive forces of historical development in basic 
alterations of the economic, political and social system" and declares Renaissance 
culture was the product of the cities. Perhaps feeling that to invoke the force of 
human originality is a shameful resource for historians a century after Burckhardt, 
he finally suggests a peaceful solution of critical controversies and rests on the 
conclusion that the Renaissance "was essentially an age of transition." So indeed 
are all ages for historians, since change is the stuff of history. 


Duke University Ernest W. NELSON 


THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR: THE GERMAN INVASION OF 
FRANCE, 1870-1871. By Michael Howard. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1961. Pp. xiii, 512. $15.00.) 

AT the beginning of this new book on the Franco-Prussian War, Michacl 
Howard explains diffidently that the only previous single-volume account—that 
of Emil Daniels—was published more than thirty years ago and that, since then, 
enough new material has come to light to make a new study useful to scholars 
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and to the public at large. Readers of this splendid volume will find this apology 
unnecessary, for this book is a model of what a study in military history should 
be, and, with its publication, the author enters the first rank of contemporary 
British historians, 

This is a far cry from the kind of drum-and-trumpet history that‘ brought 
military studies into justifiable disrepute fifty-odd years ago. To be sure, the 
battles are all here, superbly described by a scholar who has the gift of demon- 
strating the relevance of past military practice to the strategical and tactical prob- 
lems of the twentieth century, and of discussing technical problems wih authority 
and clarity. But the strictly military aspects of this conflict are placed here in 
their wider context. With skill and economy, Howard establishes the intimate 
relationship between the war effort and the political and social circumstances of 
the belligerent countries, paying particular attention to such things as the prob- 
lem of civil-military relations in both Germany and France. His pages on the 
mobilization schemes of Gambetta and Freycinet give a skillful analysis of the 
resilience of the French nation and show, by implication, why Moltke, in his 
post-1871 Aufmarschpläne, always regarded Russia as an easter foe to defeat than 
France; while, in his account of the flagging of German energies in the last 
months of the war and the simultaneous collapse of Gambetta's hopes, he shows 
the limitations of propaganda and patriotic appeals in a war whose rigors had to 
be borne by the common people. Finally, in his chapters on the war after Sedan, 
and particularly in his treatment of irregular warfare and the German response 
to it, he has written what is in effect an extended essay on the origins of the kind 
of ideological conflict that has been the curse of the twentieth century, and of 
the forces that encouraged it. All in all, this is a book of remarkable scope, and 
no student of the period can afford to neglect it. 

In his treatment of the principal actors in this great drama, the author shows a 
refreshing freedom from stereotypes and a readiness to exercise charity in his 
judgments. He reserves his greatest admiration for commanders who courageously 
made the most of impossible situations, inadequate resources, and unreliable 
manpower, like Chanzy and Faidherbe, and for cool practitioners of their trade, 
like Goeben. Moltke appears here not as the infallible strategist but, more realisti- 
cally, as à commander of undeniable genius who was capable, nonetbeless, of 
potentially fatal mistakes of judgment; and Gambetta appears not as the voice of 
the real France but as an idealist whose work was flawed with irrationality, and 
who, perhaps, challenged fortune without weighing the odds or the cost to the 
French people. As for Bazaine, the target of so much abuse since the capitulation 
of Metz, Howard finds him, despite his faults, deserving of sympathy. “The real 
accusation," he says, "lies not against Bazaine himself, but against the military 
system which bred him and allowed him to rise to the command of the French 
army. Nations get the generals, as well as the governments, they deserve." 


Stanford University GoRDoN A. CRAIG 
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CHRISTIANITY IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE: A HISTORY OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. 
Volume IV, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IN EUROPE: THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC, PROTESTANT, AND EASTERN CHURCHES, By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1961. Pp. vii, 568. $8.50.) 


Tuts fourth volume in Professor Latourette's planned five-volume history of 
Christianity in a Revolutionary Age treats the "post-Christian era." It emphasizes 
the restless searching, the conflict, the mounting pace of change, and the rise and 
dramatic assertion of new ideologies. The emphasis is rightly placed on the im- 
pact of increasingly revolutionary concepts which have resulted in political, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual struggles in contemporary Christianity. 

The volume is divided into three sections. Of these, the first, on “The Roman 
Catholic Church," is the most interesting to read and the best-organized presenta- 
tion. It contains an excellent treatment of the diplomatic popes, the Catholic 
trade-unions, and cultural Catholicism with special reference to the Thomistic 
revival. There is an interesting consideration of the iconoclastic worker-priests in 
post-World War II France and the reasons for their discontinuance by the 
Church. The views of Teilbard de Chardin, the effective revitalization of orders 
and the Catholic missionary effort, and the increased role of the laity and its 
impact are well presented. The discussion of the views of Jacques Maritain is 
good, although the discussion of Claudel, and indeed all modern Catholic French 
literature, appears thin and slight. 

The second section deals with the Protestant phase in Europe, emphasizing 
the Inner Mission and German creative scholarship. Especially valuable is the 
treatment of Dibelius. On the other hand, the discussion of the reaction of Euro- 
pean, and especially German, Protestant response to Nazism, however, is far too 
short and disappointing. The evaluation of Swiss theology and psychology, 
notably that of Barth and Jung, is adequate, if uninspired. In his consideration of 
the recession of Christian influence in Protestant Europe, especially in England, 
the author effectively discusses C. S. Lewis and Dorothy Sayers as important in 
their contributions to efforts of the English intellectual to counter this recent 
Protestant recession. Latourette also emphasizes the phenomenal and useful growth 
of the YMCA and the effectiveness of the Scottish intellectual contribution to mod- 
ern theology. 

The third and least effective section deals with the continuing duel of the 
Orthodox Church against the Communists in Russia and covers the continuing 
stormy course of twentieth-century Christianity in Greece and the Balkans. 

As in the preceding three volumes of the series, Latourette’s valuable presenta- 
tion is essentially world wide, panoramic, and encyclopedic. The coverage, how- 
ever, also remains highly generalized and is occasionally displeasing in its con- 
fusing references forward or backward, chronologically speaking, to various topics, 
thus sometimes preventing sustained interpretation of important topics in se- 
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quence. Nevertheless, like Latourette’s previous volumes, Volume IV shows a 
comprehensive knowledge of source material and the power to organize vast reams. 
of information into a valuable reference work. Latourette is best in his treatment 
of little-known preachers and pietistic movements and yet occasionally, and para- 
doxically, in his evaluation of the grand-scale movements. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that existentialism is sufficiently important as a present-day literary and in- 
tellectual movement to need a fuller treatment, as does the discussion of Bergson. 
Criticism could be voiced occasionally, too, about the sketchiness of definitions 
of terms. 

I am also somewhat unsatisfied with the inadequate attention—although it is 
perhaps necessary—to basic general questions of vital import, such as how much 
“secular pressures” on twentieth-century European Christianity were accelerated 
by economic advances, by greater social mobility, and by new “isms” like “scien- 
tifié socialism.” Also one would like more attention given in width and depth to 
the question of how well did “theologians” meet the need to recast or restate older 
religious questions in newer terms, Basically, a clearer, fuller evaluation of the. 
contemporary theological framework of reference is needed and wanted. 

One would also like evaluation of what could or would be the temporal im- 
(pact if Roman Catholicism united in one great cause, or a more satisfactory expla- 
nation of why it is unlikely that such a union will occur in our day. Another 
important query that deserves treatment is what is the real effect of Catholicism 
on the social and political life of today. These are big, basic, and interesting ques- 
tions that do not seem to have received the penetrating treatment that they deserve 
and that thoughtful readers would desire. 


Sweet Briar College ANNE PANNELL 


THE GUNS OF AUGUST. By Barbara W. Tuchman. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1962. Pp. xii, 511. $6.95.) 


Tus is a history of the opening month of the First World War, ending with 
the beginning of the first Battle of the Marne on September 6, Deliberately ex- 
cluding the “inexhaustible problem of the Balkans,” it deals with the prewar plans 
of the British, French, and Russians and the failure of any side to achieve a de- 
cisive victory during this period. With the post-hoc knowledge of almost half a 
century of succeeding events, Mrs. Tuchman is content to end the story after the 
“first thirty days” because these days resulted in the deadlock that determined 
the “future course of the war... the terms of the peace, the shape of the interwar 
period, and the conditions of the second round.” 

The volume is divided into an introductory chapter and three parts, “Plans,” 
“Outbreak,” and “Battle,” of which the last occupies more than two-thirds of the 
whole, Beginning with the resplendent panorama of the funeral of Edward VII, 
Mrs. Tuchman carries the story up to the Battle of the Marne—the moment of 
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truth that never was. It proved instead the beginning of a deadly stalemate, “a 
trap from which there was and has been no exit.” The military leaders of all 
countries began the war with preconceptions and assumptions that persisted long 
after the test of battle proved them false. Armies of men continued to march, but 
their destination was death rather than victory. 

Mrs. Tuchman writes imaginatively, vividly, and even passionately. The 
painstaking and fatuous preparations, the irresponsible ultimatums, the appallingly 
stubborn attempts to follow ill-considered plans are all described somberly but 
never dully. The author has studied the voluminous printed sources in English, 
French, and German and has a firm grasp of her material. She is most effective 
in etching (and damning with their own words) many of the dramatis personae 
whose ingenuousness would have made them brilliant stock characters in a stage 
farce. Unfortunately, they were real figures in life, little fitted to cope with the 
enormous power and responsibility vested in them. Most graphically portrayed 
are the befuddlement and delirium, the dust and smell of battle, the heroism and 
weariness, both unto death, of the troops, and the incredible lightheartedness and 
stupidity of so many of the leaders. Mrs. Tuchman has a talent for making scenes 
of the past come alive, and the result is perhaps even larger than life. 

The story is presented less in the form of a sustained narrative account than as 
a series of vignettes, The dialogue and setting are based on evidence cited in the 
extensive notes and bibliography. The author assures us that “all conditions of 
weather, thoughts or feelings, and states of mind public or private” are supported 
by documents. Both the professional historian and the general reader should wel- 
come the readability and exciting pace. If for the professional the volume offers 
little that is new either in material or interpretation, it does provide an example of 
how history can be written in a manner and style that will doubtlessly prove at- 
tractive to a wide and attentive audience. 


Brooklyn College | SAMUEL J. Hurwiırz 


ANGLO-SOVIET RELATIONS, 1917-1921. Volume I, INTERVENTION 
AND THE WAR. By Richard H. Ullman. (Princeton, N, J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 360. $7.50.) 


Pnorzsson Ullman's first volume on Anglo-Russian relations, 1917-1921, gives 
every assurance that his complete work will be a worthy companion to the pub- 
lications of Kennan and Morley in delineating and illuminating the motivations 
and course of Allied relations with the new Soviet power, including the ill- 
conceived and ill-fated military intervention. A similar study on the French role, 
if comparable primary sources were available, would complete the circle and give 
us a perhaps unparalleled coverage of a highly significant chapter of recent history. 

Although the British archives are still closed for this period and official pub- 
lications are unrevealing, the author was able to draw, apparently without limita- 
tion, upon the extensive papers of Lord Milner at New College, Oxford, and Sir 
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William Wiseman at Yale Library. The key roles of these men in the formulation 
and transmission of British policy placed in their hands and thence in their files 
documentary materials whose value for the exposition of British attitudes and 
actions toward Soviet Russia cannot be exaggerated. In addition, extensive use 
was made of the official and unofficial materials available in the United States. As a 
result, one is inclined to agree with Ullman that the eventual opening of the 
archives will not substantially alter his account. 

Central, of course, to British decisions was the overriding concern with the 
war, which, with the German offensive in the spring of 1918, threatened to end 
victoriously for the Central Powers. Before this danger all other considerations 
faded in dealing with Russia, and so also, it would appear, did the sense of reality 
usually associated with British policy. While there seems to be no doubt of Lon- 
don's sincerity in urging the restoration of an eastern front via Siberia, its refusal 
to face the seemingly insurmountable geographical and logistical barriers to suc- 
cess as well as Japanese unwillingness to participate west of eastern Siberia re- 
Bected an incredible blindness to the facts. More understandable was the Foreign 
Office's failure to grasp the tenets, tactics, and goals of Bolshevism, which in those 
early days were almost incomprehensible to practitioners of traditional diplomacy. 
Nor were the government's efforts to establish policy much aided by the conflicting 
opinions and advice received from so-called experts within and outside of Russia. 
Indeed, Britain's actions during this period appear to have been fully as confused 
and misdirected as America's, which have been the subject of such devastating 
criticism, Among the many important situations and developments that Ullman 
has been able to elaborate on or clarify, particular note should be made of the 
contradictory activities and aims of the Foreign Office and the War Office; the 
continuing expectation after Brest-Litovsk of renewed Russian-German hostilities, 
based upon Bruce Lockhart's reports; and the long Allied struggle for American 
acquiescence and participation in intervention, 

Helpful maps, an excellent index, and the bibliography contribute greatly to 
the usefulness of the volume. Students of the period will look forward to the 
appearance of its sequel, carrying the story from the armistice to 1921. 


University of Colorado Roserr PAuL BROWDER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN HISTORY OF THE MODERN 
WORLD. GREAT BRITAIN TO 1688: A MODERN HISTORY, by 
Maurice Ashley. Edited by Allan Nevins and Howard M. Ehrmann. (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 444, xxii. $7.50.) 


Mr. Ashley’s history is comprehensive, It omits neither social and economic 
life nor literary and artistic achievement, Though born and brought up in Eng- 
land, Ashley does not forget the contributions made to British civilization by the 
Welsh, the Scottish, and the Irish, or the influence that these people have exercised 
on the course of events in England, He also acknowledges the influence of great 
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men. Without the perseverance of Alfred, the statesmanship of Henry II, the 
willfulness of Henry VIII, the prudence of Queen Elizabeth, and the valor of 
Oliver Cromwell, the history of England, he believes, would have been very 
different. Ashley is determined not to mislead the reader, either by repeating facile 
generalizations or by relying on outdated authorities. The chief merit of his book 
is its dependability; its chief value is the summary it offers of recent scholarship. 
Here is no wicked King John, no Lancastrian constitutionalism, no Cardinal 
Wolsey balancing the powers of Europe, Here is no farsighted Henry VIII taking 
Parliament into partnership, no Queen Elizabeth who cannot err, no Charles I 
breaking the Constitution. Ashley has read with profit the works of Stenton on the 
Anglo-Saxons, of Powicke on the thirteenth century, of Knowles on English 
monasticism, of Elton on the early Tudors, of Neale on Elizabeth's Parliaments, 
of Tawney on business and politics under James I, and of David Ogg on the later 
Stuarts, Nothing of importance has escaped him. His scholarship is as thorough as 
his generalizations are guarded. 

Yet for all these virtues, Ashley's book will bewilder and exasperate the general 
reader and drive him from the study of history. It will do this not because it is 
badly written, for the writing, though never brilliant, is always competent. Rather 
it will exasperate because it contains no clear themes, no general arguments, no 
dramatic confrontations, no portraits of an age, no philosophical observations that 
might lend unity and meaning to the narrative. Ashley has not transformed the 
multitude of facts into meaningful history. He has not asked how the present grew 
out of the past, as would a disciple of Croce. He has not sought to discover the 
continuity in English public life, as Von Ranke did so magnificently. He has not 
told a dramatic story, as did Macaulay. Nor has he painted the spirit of an age in 
the manner of a Michelet, or illustrated universal truths in the fashion of a Vol- 
taire, or written the history of opinion, as Herder recommended. There is no 
reason why Ashley should have written his book in any particular one of these 
modes, but he should have chosen some mode. He should have used the many 
facts he presents to some purpose—to tracing the origins of institutions, to illus- 
trating the principles guiding English policy, to illuminating the genius of an 
age, or to teaching philosophy by example. He does none of these in. the first half 
of his book, and only fitfully performs some of them in the second half, Only with 
the greatest effort can the reader trace the development of Parliament in these 
pages. It is even harder to discover in the diplomacy and campaigns of the Hun- 
dred Years War what it was all about. And the profound differences between 
scholastic and humanistic philosophy are barely discernible. This book's great 
fault is that it contains more information than thought, more content than form. 
Not only in whole sections, not only in individual chapters, but in countless para- 
graphs there is a total want of a unifying, organizing principle. This is regrettable, 
for history will never win readers until the narrative proceeds along a discernible 
path to meaningful conclusions. 


Ohio State University —. CLAYTON ROBERTS 
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STUDIES IN THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION PRESENTED TO T. S. 
ASHTON, Edited by L. S. Pressnell. (London: University of London, Athlone 
Press; Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books. 1960. Pp. 350. $6.75.) 


ConFrontep by a collection of essays honoring a distinguished scholar, a 
reviewer can do little more than itemize the contributions and express the pious 
hope that an inscribing angel is somewhere preparing a full index to the contents 
of Festschriften. Too often studies that appear in this form become lost to all but 
a few specialists, Here perhaps the term "Industrial Revolution" and Professor 
Ashton's name appearing in the title may serve to keep this book in the public 
view. The title is misleading, nevertheless, in that the twelve chapters range 
selectively, and in no discernible order, across the entire field of British economic 
history from the mid-seventeenth century through the early twentieth century. The 
essays reflect the wide scope and acuteness of Ashton's own interests rather than 
any coherent view of the Industrial Revolution. 

T. C. Barker finds that the canal age began not with Brindley and the Bridge- 
water but with Thomas Steers, the Liverpool dock engineer, and the Newry Canal 
constructed in Ireland after 1736. The career of Isaac Wilkinson, potfounder, is 
used by W. H. Chaloner to show that a skilled inventor with a shrewd eye for 
industrial sites does not necessarily grow rich. Thus Wilkinson opened several 
iron works in the Merthyr district where others later made fortunes, but he died 
intestate and is mostly remembered for the achievements of his son John. E. F. 
Sóderlund explains how the charcoal-based Swedish bar iron maintained itself in 
technically backward overseas markets (including North America) in face of 
competition from cheaper British puddled iron: the puddled iron proved more 
difficult to work up than quality Swedish bar. J. deL. Mann carefully analyzes 
the situation existing between weavers and clothiers in Wiltshire cloth districts at 
the time of the riots in 1726 and 1738. J. D. Chambers gives a masterly treatment 
of eighteenth-century population changes in Nottingham. Between 1743 and 1763 
a series of sizable balances of births over deaths occurred. This inaugurated a new 
pattern of urban increase “independent of contemporary economic factors ... an 
example of the autonomy of the death rate." From 1740 to 1801 natural increase 
provided never less than 40 per cent of the town's net growth. In a survey of agri- 
cultural change from 1660 to 1760, A. H. John concludes that acceleration of 
population growth, transportation, and industrialism stimulated demand for farm 
produce while rising prices after the mid-eighteenth century reflected an inelastic 
supply. A long-run effect was to revive animal husbandry and extend arable 
cultivation over the lighter soils of northeastern England and southern Scotland. 
Not until the fall in prices after 1815 were landlords and tenants compelled to 
think in terms of raising productivity. D. M. Joslin traces the impact of recurrent 
war on the activities of London bankers from 1739 to 1784; L. S. Pressnell con- 
tributes an essay on the structure of eighteenth-century interest rates—one of 
Ashton's favorite topics—and shows their effects on land purchase, public im- 
provements, and general business without, however, specifying their precise 
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relation to the new manufactures. A discussion by A. J. Taylor of the subcontract 
system in Staffordshire coal mines indicates that piece-rate foremanship or manage- 
ment is at best a temporary expedient for expansion subject to the same incom- 
patibilities as piece rates and quality workmanship among artisans. J. Potter 
produces some careful arithmetic to show the surprising extent of British de- 
pendence on United States markets, 1815-1860, for exports as well as imports. 
Herbert Heaton tells in his inimitable style the story of John Baraclough, a York- 
shire mechanic, who helped spread new industrial techniques to the silk industries 
of France and Italy from 1846 to 1868, at no great profit to himself. Finally, R. S. 
Sayers makes a case for believing that Keynes's recommendation of a return to 
gold in 1925 at a dollar parity of 4.40 (rather than Churchill's "back to 1913" 
4.86) would not have made much difference. A faster revival of British exports 
and consequent reduction in unemployment could not have staved off the struc- 
tural collapse of the international economy. But Keynes did at least raise the 
question of whether London could ever again maintain any gold standard—all the 
King's economists could not put the war-shattered standard together againl 


Harvard University Erıc E. LAMPARD 


BRITISH ATTITUDES TOWARDS INDIA, 1784-1858. By George D. Bearce. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 315. $5.60.) 


Prorzssor Bearce is to be congratulated on this fine study which serves to 
illuminate the ideological atmosphere in which British rule in India developed. 
His subject has, heretofore, received all too little attention. The tendency has been 
to explain each era in terms of the leading governmental policies and in terms of 
an official view of accomplishments. The subtle shadings, the complex interrela- 
tionships between ideology, policy, and philosophy have tended to be passed over. 
Bearce does an admirable job of bringing political history back into context and 
giving it perspective. In so doing, our understanding of the era is greatly enlivened 
and enriched. 

In the first half of the study, the author selects four major traditions that 
entered into the British view of India: conservative, imperialist, liberal, and 
romantic, By a careful examination of the outstanding proponents of each “school” 
and by placing them in their context, he conveys to the reader not only a valuable 
understanding of the significant features of the various bodies of opinion, but also 
an incisive awareness of their complicated interrelations and countereffects. In the 
process the reader secures a sharpened insight into the making of policy for India. 

In the latter half of the book, Bearce concentrates on the ways in which 
ideologies modified colonial rule in practice. At this point one gets what may be 
called a “three-dimensional” view of the relationships between men, ideas, local 
circumstance, and practical necessity. Here, too, one witnesses the de facto conflict 
between the various schools of thought with a resulting enhancement of certain 
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` dominant trends and a weakening. of others, De the study, the scholarship 
and balance are praiseworthy. . 

The author lays his reader. under a N debt of gratitude by including 
chapters dealing with India in British literature. Not much attention has been 
paid to what was being published in England about India or to the probable effects 
upon public opinion. While the historian always has to be guarded in inferring 
public opinion from a study of what was being read, I think one can. accept the 
. author's judgments on the matter with considerable confidence. He has managed 
his rich material with real discrimination and with objectivity. So much of India’s 
history has been written as apologetics that it is a pleasure to read a book con- 
cerned with ideas and values but not with glossing over their harsher implications. 
As Bearce comes to terms with British opinions of India, one can see why grave 
misunderstandings arose between the representatives of the two societies. This 
kind of illumination is needed if we are to assess the effect of the one society upon 
the other. 


Duke University RoBeErT I. CRANE 


AFRICA AND THE VICTORIANS: THE CLIMAX OF IMPERIALISM IN 
THE DARK CONTINENT. By Ronald Robinson et al. (New York: St 
Martin's Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 491. $9.00.) 


Fon some years Ronald Robinson and John Gallagher of Cambridge Univer- 
sity have been challenging traditional interpretations of nineteenth-century British 
imperial history and general theories of imperialism itself. In this volume they 
turn to investigate the late Victorian scramble for Africa in the 1880’s and 1890's. 
This is not African history, however, for Africa appears here only as a case 
study. The authors are examining British policy, and especially the British official 
mind. 

Their major thesis is that there was continuity in British imperial policy and 
that the distinction often made between the mid-Victorian desire for trade and 
antipathy to governmental control and the late Victorian acquisition of territory 
is false. At both times policy makers were primarily interested in imperial strategy, 
which they saw as defense of India and the naval routes to reach it. Indeed, “if the 
papers left by the policy makers are to be believed, they moved into Africa not to 
build a new African empire, but to protect the old empire in India." Commercial 
. expansion, humanitarian motives, prestige, and other factors that have frequently 
been asserted as reasons for British territorial expansion in Africa really had very 
little to do with it. 

In support of this thesis Robinson and Gallagher examine African issues as 
they looked from London. They consider the development of British policy in 
Egypt, the Nile Valley, Zanzibar, Uganda, South Africa, Nigeria, and the Guinea 
coast. Áccounts of events are straightforward and based on standard sources. In 
each instance examined, the official British attitude was to exercise only enough 
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territorial control to protect the ‚sea lanes to. India or to keep in "line populations 
whose loyalty to the Empire was questionable, “such as the Boers. This policy. was 
threatened primarily in Egypt and South: Africa; other. areas were peripheral in 
interest, The authors see little difference on basic imperial policy between the 
Liberal and the Conservative parties, though their techniques for implementing 
policy differed. If any difference can be found between attitudes of the mid- and 
the late Victorians, furthermore, it was in their estimate of their ability to sup- 
port British strategic interests. By the 1880’s a pessimistic strain was evident in 
both parties, as the British power position changed. Interests that could be pro- 
tected in the 1860’s simply by diplomatic influence had to be protected in the 
1880's by military and territorial control. In this view, it was the weaknesses of the 
British position that led to extended control over much of Africa. Only after areas 
had come under the British crown was there pressure for commercial expansion, 

This picture of Britain forced to acquire an empire will be startling to African 
nationalists and economic determinists alike, but Robinson and Gallagher ably 
support their interpretation. Their analysis of the British official mind is pene- 
trating and persuasive. They have, nevertheless, left some loopholes in their argu- 
ment. Since their story is based on official archives and views events entirely from 
London, they seem very insular, Their officials do not ever seem to have left 
Whitehall, and there is little attention given to British parliamentary or public 
influence on policy. All areas in Africa do not fit into the strategic pattern as well 
as South Africa and Egypt; the authors admit that events in Nigeria and Nyasa- 
land do not often support their thesis, Even if a basic consensus on imperial 
questions now seems apparent, moreover, one wonders if Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury were aware of it. Policy making is seldom as simple and clear cut as the 
authors suggest. 

This is a well-written, stimulating essay. There are copious footnotes but no 
bibliography. 


Goddard College MARGARET BATES 


ENGLISH RADICALISM: THE END? By S. Maccoby. (London: George 
Allen and Unwin. 1961. Pp. 640, 70s.) 


Tas sixth and final volume of Dr. Maccoby’s comprehensive history of “pro- 
gressive” politics in Britain from 1762 covers the twentieth-century phase of the 
movement and concentrates on the years surrounding the First World War. 
Attention centers on David Lloyd George and Lord Asquith. The enigmatic 
subtitle, The End? is explained in an epilogue which suggests a possible resurgence 
of radicalism in the form of a “new progressive party” based on an alliance of 
radicals with the Labour party. 

Much of what 1 wrote about the values and limitations of the earlier volumes 
(AHR, XLII [Jan. 1938], 390; XLV [Jan. 1940], 389; LIX [July 1954], 990; 
LXI [Jan., July 1956], 390, 1011) applies to the present book. Like them, this is 
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‚an exhaustive treatment in depth that incorporates extracts from sources into the 
body of the text. The footnotes are also used for this purpose. The Nation, a 
famous radical weekly, is the major source for the “battle of ideas between Prog- 
ress and Reaction." The use of periodical literature for historical purposes is 
amply demonstrated. 

The reference value of this monumental study is great, but because it suffers 
from problems of organization and of style, many readers will be disappointed by 
_ the barriers they must surmount to follow the course of radical politics. Serious 
students of contemporary British politics will be rewarded with a wealth of back- 
ground information in this final volume. 

The "Select Bibliography," unusual in its subarrangements, is a valuable 
feature that is useful in itself for students of British history in the twentieth 
century. For example, there are separate listings under such headings as "Some 
Radical Biography," "Some Radical Views of the British Scene,” “Some Individual 
Radical Contributions," "Some Contemporary Descriptions of Britain and the 
British” (arranged chronologically), “Britain and Peoples of Other Lands” 
(arranged by country), and “A Few Miscellaneous Titles and Subjects Arranged 
Chronologically," to suggest the nature of the entries. 

The author is to be congratulated on the completion of his thorough treatment 
of this important phase of British politics. Scholars and those with a keen interest 
in the subject will turn to these volumes, but a readable one-volume account based 
on the vast research and scholarship represented in this set of volumes would be 
welcomed by those who find it difficult to follow the thread of British radicalism, 
its origins, development, and dissolution, through these six fact-packed volumes. 


University of California, Los Angeles Frank J. KLINGBERG 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR (United Kingdom Military 
Series), Edited by Sir James Butler. THE STRATEGIC AIR OFFENSIVE 
AGAINST GERMANY, 1939-1945. Volume I, PREPARATION, Parts 1, 
2, and 3; Volume U, ENDEAVOUR, Part 4; Volume IH, VICTORY, Part 5; 
Volume IV, ANNEXES AND APPENDICES. By Sir Charles Webster and 
Noble Frankland. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Infor- 
mation Services, New York. 1961. Pp. xiti, 522; ix, 322; ix, 332; xiii, 530. 


$30.80 the set postpaid.) 


Tur monumental work absorbed the last ten years of the life of the eminent 
diplomatic historian, Sir Charles Webster, and a longer period in the case of his 
associate, Dr. Noble Frankland, a recipient of the Distinguished Flying Cross 
who became a military historian after the war, The thoroughness of their research 
in British, German, and American sources is unequaled among the accounts of 
the air war so far published, though British regulations did not allow them to 
make specific references to classified files, as the American authors of The Army 
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Air Forces in World War II were permitted to do. While the findings of Webster 
and Frankland elucidate many aspects of the war with brilliance and subtlety, 
they are far from startling to informed students. Yet the British government 
delayed their publication for about two years, and the volumes bave ignited a 
controversy, for some critics in England have been reluctant to agree with the 
authors’ verdict that the strategic air offensive, which cost RAF Bomber Com- : 
mand almost fifty thousand lives and heavily involved the Commonwealth, which 
by 1945 was supplying nearly half the pilots, was mostly ineffective until the last 
year of the war. The facts and interpretations presented in this work, however, 
result from immense industry and fierce intellectual honesty, and few can be 
challenged. 

Each of the first three volumes treats strategy and operations, techniques, and 
achievements for given periods, while the fourth is a valuable collection of docu- 
ments. Clear as the authors expected this pattern of organization to be, it nonethe- 
less diminishes the dramatic force of the account of what they call "probably the 
most continuous and gruelling operation of war ever carried out." Furthermore, 
they restrict themselves to the subject so scrupulously that they deny the reader 
information about tangential and human aspects of the air war he would often like 
to have. 

The British were pitifully unprepared in 1939 to give effect to their aggressive 
theories, which grew out of World War I and Lord Trenchard’s preachments, 
about the probable decisiveness of aerial bombardment. For more than two years 
Bomber Command's experiences were not only disappointing but almost disas- 
trous, and the authorities were too slow to appreciate how little harm was being 
done to Germany. When Sir Arthur Harris became commander in chief early in 
1942, it seemed settled that the RAF could bomb only at night and could hit 
scarcely anything but urban areas. While Harris did much to restore faith in 
Bomber Command through bold attacks, radar devices, and fighting spirit, and 
while his fleets were greatly enlarged and improved, the burning and blasting of 
cities had paltry effects on the German war effort. All during the war the Allies 
misled themselves about the real nature of Germany's economy and morale, and 
as late as April 1944, when Harris had predicted victory, strategic air efforts on 
the scale he envisioned had failed to curb war production seriously and, still less, 
to persuade the German people to demand peace. Instead, Bomber Command had 
to abandon for a time its operations over the Reich because of unbearable losses. 

Harris is magnificently portrayed in these volumes. Opinionated and often 
wrong, he usually disregarded Sir Charles Portal, the chief of air staff, and relied 
on Churchill's support. Only during the five months in mid-1944 in which he was 
subordinated to Eisenhower and Sir Arthur Tedder, the deputy supreme com- 
mander, was he consistently respectful of directives from his superiors. In the last 
months of the war he disputed bitterly with the air staff and finally lost Churchill's 
confidence, all the time ridiculing as “panaceas” the air campaigns that were later 
judged to be successful. Yet during this period Bomber Command wrought such 
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destruction in massive, frequent, and accurate attacks as to hasten the end of the 
war, and Harris’ stature as a great commander is undeniable. 

American readers might question a few points: the blunt characterization of 
the Eighth Air Force’s efforts in 1942 and 1943 as failures; a tendency to belittle 
the sincerity of AAF leaders in their opposition to morale bombing; and the 
authors’ preoccupation with false issues raised mainly by the Communists over the 
attacks on Dresden late in the war. Yet American air historians can be pleased 
that this authoritative and comprehensive work largely supports their own 
conclusions. 


New York University Jonn Epwin Face 


LA VIE DE LA FORÊT FRANCAISE AU XVI* SIÈCLE. In two volumes. By 
Michel Devèze. [École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI® Section. Centre de 
Recherches Historiques. Les hommes et la terre, Volumes VI and VI,.] (Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N. 1961. Pp. 325; 473.) 


Ir would be a pity if too many persons allowed the size and awesome erudition 
of this fine work to deprive them of the pleasure of reading it, or at least parts of 
it. This is the sort of weighty these principale dedicated to the French tradition 
that at least once in a scholar's life he should show the world he knows what he 
is talking about, or at least how much time he has spent in the archives. In 
addition these volumes are filled with fascinating information about an important 
aspect of French Renaissance life. 

The forest, Devéze demonstrates, meant much more to sixteenth-century 
society than it does to us. Not only was there more of it, but, while we regard it 
as of little interest apart from its wood and its value to water conservation and 
recreation, in the Renaissance the forest was a central feature of economic activity. 
It was the main source of supply for construction, heat and fuel, and of course 
shipbuilding; not only pigs but also sheep and cattle were pastured in certain 
forest glades for a good portion of the year; about a dozen occupations were located 
chiefly in or near forests, like charcoal burners, ash burners (for soap), iron- 
mongers and refiners, glassmakers, tanners, basket weavers, coopers, wheelwrights, 
and many others. The thrill of hunting large game was reserved for the upper 
classes, but the rabbits, fish, and honey obtained in the forests contributed a wel- 
come addition to lower-class tables. The forest, of course, was a significant source 
of income for some of the nobility and clergy and above all for the king. 

The most technical portion of this work is that dealing with the tangle of 
coutumes controlling forest revenues. Since persons paying for the multifarious 
forest products were almost always bourgeois or peasants, who had to compensate 
great seigneurs or clerics or the king, this topic has some general value in the way 
it illustrates certain aspects of class relations. Another section is devoted to an 
attempt to estimate just how much of France north of the Loire was covered by 
forests in the sixteenth century; it is accompanied by a large map showing the 
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location of the principal forests and whether they were controlled by nobles, 
religious houses, or the crown. Students of France before 1789 will be much more 
interested in those sections explaining the organization and operation of admin- 
istrative royal agencies concerned with eaux et foréts. Students of economic history 
will appreciate the chapters dealing with the increasing consumption of forest 
products in the early sixteenth century, and the measures taken by the crown, ` 
some successful and some not, to preserve the forests in the face of this rising 
demand. There is also an admirable appendix showing prices for many forest 
products through this era of “price revolution.” It is to be hoped that at some time 
in the future Devéze will show us how all this impressive, specialized knowledge 
can be used to improve our understanding of general ey and economic history 
in the sixteenth century. 


University of Pennsylvania Martin WOLFE 


LAVOISIER—THE CRUCIAL YEAR: THE BACKGROUND AND ORIGIN 
OF HIS FIRST EXPERIMENTS ON COMBUSTION IN 1772. By Henry 
Guerlac. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1961. Pp. xix, 240. $4.50.) 


Hıstorıans of science prize Professor Guerlac’s articles on Lavoisier and the 
early phases of the chemical revolution. His monograph will be even more wel- 
come. It is certainly the most meticulous book yet to appear on Lavoisier, and 
it reconciles brevity with detail in admirable economy. Here, too, Guerlac confines 
his canvas to the immediate prehistory of the chemical revolution and explains 
how Lavoisier most probably came to perform the experiments that were its attack 
on the Bastille, Those tests demonstrated that phosphorus and sulfur increase in 
weight on combustion, that lead oxide diminishes on reduction to the metal, and 
that what combines in the one case and separates in the other is of the atmosphere. 

Guerlac’s genetic explanation of those experiments is technical, circumstantial, 
novel, and virtually irresistible. He regards Lavoisier’s early work as a synthesis of 
practical with pneumatic chemistry, the one continental and exact, the other 
British and more speculative. He takes issue with previous accounts and reads 
Lavoisier’s concern with air as a chemical all the way back to knowledge of 
Stephen Hales’ Vegetable Staticks (1727): Lavoisier’s interest was at most pricked 
by vague and fragmentary reports of the gases dislodged by Black and Priestley. 
What started Lavoisier’s own thinking about oxidation was not combustion 
(except of the diamond) nor calcination, but rather effervescence when metals are 
plunged in acid. What led him to relate this evolution of “air” to the increment 
of weight observed in calcination was, moreover, a course of experiments by 
Guyton de Morveau, who definitively established those facts, Finally, Lavoisier 
had associations with one Mitouard, known (if at all) to history as the pharmacist 
who embalmed Voltaire and afterward displayed his brain in a bottle. Mitouard 
was no bad chemist, though not a very skilled embalmer, and it probably was his 
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work that led Lavoisier to try phosphorus and sulfur as combustibles yielding a 
dramatic and readily demonstrable gain in weight. 

The argument succeeds, and yet the merit of the book does not depend on that . 
alone, Guerlac skillfully exhibits the state of chemical knowledge on the eve of its 
transformation by theory. He tells of the scientific correspondence, not to say 
espionage, between France and England, of the mode and role of scientific publi- 
cation, and of a surprising anticipation of Lavoisier’s theory by (of all persons) 
Turgot. All this and more distill out of Guerlac’s unequaled knowledge of 
eighteenth-century chemistry. 

Historical readers sufficiently concerned in the history di science to follow an 
exemplary monograph in all its circumstantial detail might want one more thing— 
to dispense with the minute identification of the particulars in which the author 
confirms, corrects, or goes beyond previous scholars, and in exchange to be given 
some firmer guidance i in understanding wherein Lavoisier's greatness consisted, 
or was to appear, in the sequel. If the political analogy is to hold, and the year 
1772 Was the 1789 of the chemical revolution, then we ought to have some 
foreknowledge of the whole great drama in the germ, some hints by which to 
recognize the character of the protagonist and to know his stature. That we do 
not have, What was it that made the difference between Lavoisier and the rest 
of them: Guyton, Macquer, Sage, Black, Priestley, not to mention Demachy and 
Mitouard? Guerlac generously prints the texts that enable us to control his argu- 
ment, but on this score, that of scientific personality, they do not speak for them- 
selves. No one can delineate that great scientists genius as well as Guerlac can. 
We all look forward to his doing so. 


Princeton University CHARLES C. GILLISPIE 


BERTRAND BARERE: A RELUCTANT TERRORIST. By Leo Gershoy. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 459. $8.50.) 


Tur is biography based on thorough and intensive research, on imaginative 
and mature reflection. It is more. It is an inner history of the French Revolution 
seen through the activities and ideas of the ubiquitous and ambivalent Barére, that 
“mild and amiable” “Anacreon of the Guillotine,” who participated in nearly all 
the major events and shared, at appropriate times, nearly all the dominant opinions 
of the revolutionary period. It is a historiographical essay on the works of con- 
temporary and later historians, a kind of Barére and the Revolution "for and 
against." Gershoy does not attempt to explain Barére by psychoanalytic probing, 
by materialist dialectic, or by anthropological concept. His Barére is history en- 
riched by the insight of a humanist who uses data from other disciplines to deepen 
but not determine his historical description and analysis. 

Because Barére has been thought despicable, he has never been the subject of 
thorough scholarly investigation. Macaulay fixed the image in 1844: “Barére 
approached nearer than any person mentioned in history or fiction, whether man 
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or devil, to the idea of consummate and universal depravity.” Barére has been 
described, the accuracy and justice depending on the time, as an aristocrat, a 
monarchist, a revolutionary, a republican, a regicide, a totalitarian patriot, a 
weathervane, a eunuch, a trimmer, a turncoat, an equivocator, a double-dealer, a 
liar, and a coward, He was, without doubt, prudent and cautious, cunning and 
evasive, pompous and vain, brilliant and superficial. As Georges Lefebvre wrote, 
he always "sniffed the wind." Barére was also a superb conversationalist, an ami- 
able gentleman, a socially conscious lawyer, and an eighteenth-century believer in 
progress. But always he sought fame and power, often he begged for money and 
praise, and after 1794 he groveled. Ever eager to receive "delirious applause," to 
be a hero, he was ever ready to voice the prevailing views and save his head. He 
saved his head to become a querulous, bitter old man who never gave up his vain 
search for acclaim though he lived his last four decades in wretched poverty and 
obscurity. 

Gershoy began this biography over thirty years ago. As there were no scholarly 
biographies on which he could build, he had to go to all the sources located in 
many archives and libraries and to scrutinize vast deserts of turgid prose and 
vapid oratory. When, as 1s the case with this biography, the sources are thoroughly 
searched, when the interpretation is based on evidence, when the resulting book 
is a contribution (how rarely this can be said!), there is little criticism a reviewer 
can offer. 

I might have stressed Barére's fervid Jacobin nationalism more than has 
Gershoy. I am less inclined than Gershoy to give Barére credit for “doing what 
he could" in this or that perilous situation. Barére was not a "reluctant terrorist" 
but a reluctant husband, monarchist, regicide, republican, and Bonapartist, re- 
luctant in almost everything except in his search for fame and power. He seems a 
"pitiable man," not only after Thermidor, as Gershoy concludes, but also after 
the trial of the King in December 1792. But Gershoy is, as every biographer should 
be, compassionate, Only those who have lived in revolutionary times such as those 
of Barére have a right to be otherwise, and some (as Carnot) who suffered similar 
experiences might not be unsympathetic. Gershoy's interpretation reflects balanced 
judgment on the Revolution, which only now, nearly 175 years later, Western 
historians are achieving. This biography is as close to a definitive study as our 
generation can expect. 


Washington, D. C. BCS 


THE PROPHETIS OF PARIS. By Frank E. Manuel. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 349. $7.50.) f 


Turcor, Condorcet, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Comte, and their followers, whom 
Professor Manuel discusses with subtle sympathy and unremitting brilliance, all 
sought a solution to the ills and problems of wretched mankind, all found it in a 
society perfectible and perfected through the rational reordering of passions and 
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experience, Dissatisfied with themselves and with the world around them, they 
found satisfaction in the extrapolation of historical, ethnographic, sociological, and 
psychological interpretations leading to a science of society upon which the good 
life could be built. In time, their postulates turned from fruitful anarchy to the 
positivistic device on the Brazilian flag, Ordem e Progresso; from the self-fulfill- 
ment and self-gratification of the eighteenth-century apostles of the individual to, 
the authoritarian aridity of the high priests of society. Open, expansive systems 
were replaced by closed ones, Comte—first exponent of social dynamics—became 
the advocate of stodgy social statics, 

In the meantime, however, these men had explored and developed insights and 
formulas that Marx, Freud, and others would render more familiar: neocapitalism 
and anticapitalism, the planned society and the welfare state, the managerial revo- 
lution and the organization man, confessional "consultations" and the collective 
unconscious, free love, contraception, artificial insemination, penal education and 
rehabilitation, and even a fraction of the famous slogan, “To each according to his 
capacity," with all the possibilities that this implied. 

Turgot freed men from the bondage of a constant physical order by formulat- 
ing the principle of cumulative progress in a historical world separate from the 
rest of the natural order, a world where utility and reason reigned supreme. 
Among the first, he proclaimed the possibilities of social and moral manipulation, 
upon which his successors were going to improve. Inequalitarian “elitists” inspired 
by a common moral and theodicean philanthropy, they envisaged the realization 
of their aims in different ways. Agreeing that society depended on the organic 
collocation and cooperation of its members, they disagreed on how this should be 
done, Ánd the experience of revolution aggravated the differences between them. 
For Turgot, "eternal change and progress were the true conditions of mankind." 
For Comte, utopia lay in a hieratic and hierarchic order where the individual 
disappears. 

But the organic solutions they proposed had ominous possibilities. Manuel 
rejects Iggers’ (and by implication Talmon’s) incorporation of Saint-Simonianism 
in the totalitarian tradition. It can be argued, nevertheless, that the logical con- 
clusion of scientifically determined society lies in Walden II, where “Our members 
are practically always doing what they want to do, but we see to it that they will 
want to do precisely the things which are best for themselves and for the com- 
munity.” I£ this is so, then the prophets of Paris prognosticated better than they 
knew: beyond the emancipation of workers and women, beyond the industrialized 
and planned society they foresaw, appears the figure of conditioned man, manipu- 
lated in ways which our guileless forebears had not begun to suspect. 

The author ignores the determinisms of “evenmential” history: he describes 
men and their ideas. This reassertion of often ignored realities is welcome. Yet 
intellectual systems treated as social phenomena may reveal still more about them- 
selves, about their origins, and about the societies in which they burgeoned. The 
sadness, the escapism, the intoxication with the future that Manuel finds in his 
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heroes are reflections of a wider helplessness. If the social definitions and experi- 
ments of these prophets were made in vacuo, it was because in real society they 
could get nowhere on their own terms. And in this they seem characteristic of 
their age, counterparts of Julien Sorel’s nihilistic opportunism. How far, one wants 
to ask, did present distress inspire future hopes? With established religion politi- 
cally discredited, something was needed to alleviate the wretchedness of the poor 
and that of sensitive souls who suffered at the sight. Louis Chevallier’s Classes 
laborieuses et classes dangereuses goes a long way to suggest abysses of despair 
from which utopian dreams can grow. The golden age is most appealing where 
the slough of despondency is deepest. That the author ignores none of this is clear 
from his preface; one regrets his decision not to enlarge on it. 

This being said, we are left with an admirable book. Manuel wears his scholar- 
ship lightly: he shares the talent of his favorite century to make the abstruse 
brilliant, and the complex clear. Few works as compendious make profit so 
pleasant. 


University of California, Los Angeles EUGEN WEBER 


LES POPULATIONS DE L'EST-AQUITAIN AU DÉBUT DE L'ÉPOQUE 
CONTEMPORAINE: RECHERCHES SUR UNE RÉGION MOINS 
DEVELOPPEE (VERS 1845-VERS 1871). By André Armengaud. [Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Études—Sorbonne. VI? Section: Sciences économiques et 
sociales. Société et idéologies, rst DE Études, Number 3.] (Paris: Mouton 
& Co. 1961. Pp. 589.) 


"FRANCE," says Ármengaud, “is variety." The considerable number of regional 
studies published within the past few years both reveal this variety and enable 
historians to make more satisfactory generalizations for France as a whole. This 
valuable regional history examines East Aquitaine, or, more precisely, the depart- 
ments of the Haute-Garonne, l'Ariége, the Tarn, and the Tarn and Garonne. The 
author has not written a general history of the region, but has emphasized the 
differences between East Aquitaine and the rest of France. 

A striking fact concerning these southwestern departments in the nineteenth 
century, still true today, is that they were “underdeveloped” areas. Signs of decline 
were already evident by the last years of the July Monarchy. Despite a higher 
percentage of cultivated land than the national average, the regional agriculture, 
because of scientific backwardness and lack of capital, lagged behind that of the 
rest of the country. A similar lag existed in industry, the result partly of the 
"absence of an industrial spirit.” At the same time, an increase in population led 
to an imbalance between population and resources, During the years 1844-1857, 
however, “the period of great crises," emigration from the region resulted in a 
restoration of the balance. Between 1846 and 1856, the population declined by 
more than 33,000, a trend that was not reversed during the period covered by 
the book, Following the years of crises, East Aquitaine, like the rest of France, 
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witnessed considerable progress in transportation, industry, and commerce, 
though at a more modest rate than the country as a whole. 

The final part of the study examines the impact of economic and population 
trends on the political views of the region. It deals primarily with the political 
history of East Aquitaine from the February Revolution to the fall of the Second 
Empire. The author is interested in the relationship between economic conditions 
and election and plebiscite results. And in a brief conclusion he states that while 
he has found some correlations between economic conditions in different parts of 
East Aquitaine and the tendency to support or oppose the regime, there were also 
striking exceptions. Thus, the highly industrialized arrondissement of Castres 
consistently voted conservative. 

Armengaud's study, which seems to be a doctoral thesis, exhibits the patient 
and exhaustive research that we have come to expect from French theses. He has 
relied primarily upon public archives and has used extensively such familiar but 
indispensable sources as the reports of the procureurs généraux and the prefects. 
The sophisticated and imaginative use of statistics 1s, however, the most impressive 
quality of the work. If the most appropriate statistics are lacking or are inadequate, 
Armengaud finds other and frequently surprising statistics which are usually an 
adequate substitute. The some seventy-five tables, graphs, and maps at the close of 
the volume are almost a summary of the study. 

In fact, the work is weakest where the sources are descriptive rather than 
statistical. This explains, in part, why the final section "L'Esprit public" is not as 
satisfying as the discussion of economics and demography. This section on the 
political history of the region, moreover, lacks sufficient detail. Armengaud's fine 
regional study should interest not only historians but everyone concerned with the 
problem of France's “underdeveloped” areas. 


San Jose State College Davo I. Kursrem 


HISTORIA SOCIAL Y ECONÖMICA DE ESPANA Y AMERICA. Edited by 
J. Vicens Vives. Volume II, PATRICIADO URBANO; REYES CATOLI- 
COS; DESCUBRIMIENTO DE AMÉRICA, by Santiago Sobrequés Vidal and 
Guillermo Céspedes del Castillo. Volume IH, IMPERIO; ARISTOCRACIA; . 
ABSOLUTISMO, by Juan Reglá and Guillermo Céspedes del Castillo. (Barce- 
lona: Editorial Teide. 1957. Pp. 571; 604.) 


IN his remarkable preface to the first of the five volumes of this major work 
on Spanish social and economic history, the late Jaime Vicens Vives summarized 
the program that inspired him and his collaborators, the program that constitutes 
the framework within which each of the three authors of the two volumes under 
review has cast his exposition, The history of Spain, and therefore of Spain in 
America as well as Europe, was to concern itself with the ordinary, not the 
exceptional, man; to be written from the sources without a priori schematic inter- 
pretation; to direct itself especially to the basic problems of population numbers, 
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groups, and fluctuations; distribution of wealth and property; movements of 
money, prices, and wages; and, above all, and against this structural economic 
background, to portray the composition and outlook of the various social classes. 
If any one term dominates this plan, and the section headings of both these vol- 
umes, it is mentalidad—the attitudes, values, aims of nobles and clergy, bourgeoisie 
and masses, town and country. 

It is in terms of such objectives that these two key volumes of the series must 
be approached. Professor Sobrequés Vidal of Gerona, employing the rather unsuit- 
able Italo-Flemish label of “urban patriciate” for the Spanish Middle Ages from 
about 1250, presents much useful material on post-Reconquest conditions, demog- 
raphy, landholding, money, banking, commerce, industry and guilds, and social 
conditions both rural and urban. He shows himself much more effective in insti- 
tutional description than in treating the elusive social-psychological questions posed 
by his survey of the mentalidad of the several classes, especially since he unduly 
neglects the social implications of major religious and intellectual movements. His 
briefer, although usefully informative, section on the Catholic kings also displays 
this same weakness by failing to give any real sense of the new social and economic 
forces resulting from peninsular union. Both here and in his medieval chapters an 
excessive emphasis upon Catalan and other Crown of Aragon aspects at the expense 
of larger, more powerful, far more heavily populated Castile, results in an even 
more distorted picture of Spain than the usual Castilian-oriented accounts. 

Professor Reglá of Barcelona, on the other hand, keeps center and periphery 
in proper balance, while supplying even richer statistical and factual data on 
Spanish social and economic life during the two Habsburg centuries, and achieves 
much more success in dealing with the dynamics of national change and conflict. 
This is not only because he has the inestimable advantage, when discussing popula- 
tion, land, money, economic policy, prices, wages, and so forth, of being able to 
draw upon the works of Hamilton, Braudel, Larraz, Vifia y Mey and others, but 
because he attempts more directly to confront the meaning of economic factors 
and noneconomic forces for the various social menzalidades. Even so, he under- 
plays Converso, Morisco, and external, notably Italian, religious and cultural 
influences, Separating at 1621 rather than, as conventionally, at the death of Philip 
II, the expansive, successful sixteenth century from its melancholy successor, Reglá 
demonstrates forcefully how the reign of the third Philip saw the crucial turn 
from power and prosperity to the growing evils of the celebrated "decline": 
population contraction, polarization of social classes, aristocratic and clerical 
failure to provide leadership, governmental bankruptcy, the spread of poverty, 
beggary, and banditry. Not all his views are new, but Regl4's substantial, thought- 
ful dissection of Spain's rise and fall, which seeks in line with recent opinion to 
assess the latter within the context of the general European depression of the 
seventeenth century, marks a notable advance in peninsular treatment of this 
highly controversial era. 

The effects upon Habsburg Spain of the American colonies are reflected 
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throughout Reglä’s pages, and it is significant that the Indies as such, after re- 
quiring only one-tenth of Volume II, occupy a full third of Volume III. In both 
volumes Professor Céspedes del Castillo of Seville expertly puts the questions of 
the Vicens program to a complex world of two societies, European and aboriginal, 
in profound interaction. His handling of demographic, monetary, commercial, 
agricultural, industrial, and social evolution merits warm praise, and often breaks 
fresh ground, for example, in assessment of Indian as well as colonial Spanish 
mentalidades or in the dedication of half his pages to the frequently ignored 
seventeenth century, the centuria olvidada of Hispanic American history. Inevita- 
bly Céspedes is forced to generalize broadly about Spanish America as a whole, 
although he recognizes the growing regional diversities that lie back of the ulti- 
mate emergence of the Latin American nations; and it may be questioned whether 
his stress upon the drastic drop in the Indian labor force as an explanation for 
colonial decline reckons sufficiently with Spain's own inability to continue to 
provide the indispensable colonists, commodities, and market. But throughout 
these admirable volumes, which move majestically over some four centuries and 
on both shores of the Ocean Sea, there is frequent recognition of how much 
remains to be done before the many problems here encountered can be given 
convincing answers. 

One final element in the original program remains to be mentioned: the 
inclusion in the projected history of Spain and America of abundant contemporary 
illustrations as visual evidence no less important than the text in illuminating 
economic and social life, This aim is magnificently fulfilled in the superb, ex- 
tremely numerous plates and photographs that fill so many pages of both volumes. 
'Taken from works of art, manuscripts, coins, maps, and other sources, and for the 
most part completely fresh, they constitute the finest such collection ever published 
and an unforgettable experience in understanding the Spanish mind and heart 
across the ages. 


University of Virginia C. J. Bisuko 


DE NEDERLANDSE STAAT ONDER DE REPUBLIEK. By S. J. Fockema 
_ Andreae, [Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van 
- Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde, New Series, Volume LXVIII, Number 3.] 
(Amsterdam: N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij. 1961. Pp. 
198. Glds. 12.50.) 


Tx political history of the United Provinces of the Netherlands has been: 
traditionally filled with traps for the unwary, not least because of the extraordinar- 
ily confused complexity of the constitution of the Republic. Even such a brilliant 
contemporary summary as Sir William Temple's Observations upon the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands (1672) achieved clarity at least in part by the sacri- 
fice of detail. Robert Fruin’s Geschiedenis der Staatsinstellingen der Republick 
(ad ed., 1922) was actually only the lecture notes of a course given by Fruin and 
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edited for publication by H. T. Colenbrander. "Fruin-Colenbrander" has been 
both indispensable and inadequate; its basic scholarship has begun to age badly, 
and its lack of a comparative and theoretic approach has begun to be felt more 
and more sharply. C. W. van der Pot’s Bestuurs- en Rechtsinstellingen der Neder 
landse Provinciön (1949) is primarily a technical manual. 

The need for a comprehensive, detailed, and theoretically sophisticated work 
has now been very largely met. S. J. Fockema Andreae’s De Nederlandse Staat 
onder de Republick provides the general historian of the Dutch Republic with a 
study of its constitutional institutions and practice that is both clear and nuanced. 
Recognizing the importance of the dynamics of constitutional development during 
the period, Fockema Andreae nonetheless considers this to belong primarily to the 
domain of political history and deliberately emphasizes the static approach; he also 
does not assay an integration of the history of contemporaneous political theory 
into his study, although he draws effectively upon the theorists for illumination 
of knotty problems of practice. What we do have is more than sufficient: a descrip- 
tion of the political and administrative organs of the Generality, the provinces, 
and the various dependent territories; and an analysis of the functioning of these 
organs, The sources, which include both archival materials and widely scattered 
printed works (the location of many rariora being indicated), constitute the 
fullest extant bibliography for the constitutional history of the Republic. 

The work is studded with numerous valuable aperçus into the significance of 
the data within the broader structure of European constitutional and political 
history of the ancien régime, but these remarks unfortunately are not brought 
together into a coherent and systematic analysis of the political system of the 
Dutch Republic as a special case of the general institution of the Sténdestaat. But 
this larger task can now be more successfully undertaken upon the basis of a work 
which is both indispensable and (in the true sense of the term) adequate. 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Hersert H. Rowen 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE HABSBURG EMPIRE, 1914-1918: A STUDY IN 
NATIONAL AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION. By Z. A. B. Zeman. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 274. $4.80.) 


WeLcomz as the recent revival of interest in the later history of the Habsburg 
Empire and its disintegration is, much of the biographical literature is primarily 
dominated by nostalgia. Many of the frequently very well-written general histories 
and monographs, on the other hand, try to prove and to overstate the obvious, 
namely that the situation in most of the succession states did not change things 
for better, but for worse. Mr. Zeman's book is different in every respect. It is 
neither nostalgic nor sentimental, it does not try to prove an uncontested case, and 
it is not particularly well written either. Loaded with documentary evidence, dry 
and impersonal in its narrative, it is, in its literary aspect, far inferior to the works 
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on the Empire’s disintegration by Glaise-Horstenau and K. F. Nowak, both avail- 
able in English translation. It is, however, superior to them in its endeavor tu 
achieve complete impartiality and in the wide use of non-German primary sources, 
several of them as yet untapped. 

It is impossible to discuss here the imposing array of facts marshaled by Zeman 
to prove how deeply the nationality struggle, particularly in its links beyond the 
borders of the Empire, had undermined its strength in the last prewar years and 
how powerful the influence of the political exiles was during the war, particularly 
among the Czechs. 'To what extent even successful conspiratorial activities prove 
the existence of mass movements rather than of merely so-called “revolutionary 
elites" is another matter which nobody has yet answered quite satisfactorily. 

While some of the author's conclusions are open to question, most of them 
are well reasoned. This certainly applies to the observation that the revolution of 
the emerging and seemingly victorious nationalities was primarily of a national 
character while with those who lost their privileged status, Germans and Magyars, 
social problems were dominant. Not new but strengthened by its impressive 
documentation is the thesis that the Western Allies did not destroy the monarchy 
by intent, let alone by long-range action. The primary mover here was the disinte- 
grating character of the nationality conflict in the later phases of the war, decisively 
furthered by the activities of the exiles, tolerated but not prompted by the Allied 
governments. Yet, if one follows Zeman's deductions up to this point, the further 
conclusion is amazing. “The ultimate responsibility for the disappearance of the 
Habsburg monarchy rests squarely on the shoulders of its rulers. They alone bad 
the power to reconcile or repel their peoples: they used it badly, or not at all... ." 
Without defending the efficiency, resolution, or foresight of these rulers, one feels 
bound to ask: if the question of responsibility is that simple, would not the whole 
elaborate structure of Zeman's work, resting on so many theaters of the national 
struggle inside and outside of the monarchy, defeat itself? In justice to the author, 
I would much prefer to throw out just this one conclusion in a by and large truly 
original and commendable piece of work. 

. Errors are not numerous, though some of them, such as the confusion of the 
journalist Victor Neumann with the promoter of the Mitteleuropa idea, Friedrich 
Naumann, are not the customary minor ones. 


Rutgers University Rosert A. KANN 


NITTI E LA GRANDE GUERRA (1914-1918). By Alberto Monticone. [L'Età 
del Risorgimento: Studi e testi a cura delle Scuole di Storia del Risorgimento 
delle Università di Roma e di Palermo, Number 3.] (Milan: Dott. A. Giuffre, 
Editore. 1961. Pp. xiv, 445. L. 2,800.) 


Francesco Nitti, professor of political economy, southern radical, Minister of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce in Giovanni Giolitti's last prewar cabinet, 
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Finance Minister in Vittorio Orlando's war cabinet, and Prime Minister from 
June 1919 to June 1920, has not left his mark as one of Italy’s great political lead- 
ers. He has been best remembered perhaps as one of the men who failed to stem 
the tide of events that swept Italy toward Fascism. A definitive biography remains 
to be written. 

This book, a competent study by one of the younger scholars at the University 
of Rome, fills part of the gap. The research is above reproach; the author has made 
use of much unpublished material, and a number of letters are reproduced in the 
appendix. A major contribution is the description of the enormous problems that 
war brought to Italy and of Italy's precarious position by 1917. 

Disturbed by Antonio Salandra's appointment to head the cabinet in the spring 
of 1914, Nitti returned to university life. He remained on bad terms with Sidney 
Sonnino, the Foreign Minister from November 1914, but did not take sides in the 
great debate on Italy’s entry into war. While loyally supporting the war as a 
necessity, Nitti devoted much thought to Italy's postwar position. He had high 
hopes for close collaboration between Italy and the United States. Nitti served on 
an Italian mission to the United States in May and June of 1917, but appears to 
have accomplished little. As shortages of transport, grain, and coal produced Italy’s 
grave crisis of 1917, Nitti became increasingly pessimistic about the possibility of 
military defeat and the danger of revolution. He strongly advocated, for example, 
bringing Japanese troops to Europe by way of Russia and the formation of a small 
cabinet to grapple effectively with problems presented by the war. 

As Finance Minister in the new Orlando cabinet of October 1917, Nitti faced 
many of the heavy burdens following Caporetto. He appealed constantly for 
greater Allied support. He raised over six billion lire in a great bond drive early 
in 1918. His efforts to substitute use of lignite for coal and thus to leave shipping 
free to transport food were noteworthy. 

Nitti and Orlando began to draw apart over the question of an Italian offensive 
and over Orlando's failure to replace Sonnino. Nitti believed that Austria was far 
superior militarily and was opposed to the risks of an offensive unless the Allies 
sent soldiers to tbe Italian front. He repeatedly advised General Armando Diaz, 
the supreme commander, that military considerations, not Allied pressure, should 
be the only factors determining an offensive or a defensive stance. After offering 
his resignation three times, Nitti left the cabinet on January 15, 1919. His honesty 
and good intentions cannot be doubted, but he apparently lacked the fine art of 
dealing with men. 


Colgate University WiLLIam C. Askew 
COMMUNISM IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1948-1960. By Edward Taborshy. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 628. $12.50.) 


Epwarp Taborsky, professor of government at the University of Texas, was 
active in the government of the pre-Munich Czechoslovak Republic and during 
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World War II was a personal aid to Eduard Beneš, President of the Czechoslovak 
government in exile. Prior to the publication of this work, he published several 
books and articles in Czech and English on the constitution and government 
which had prevailed in Czechoslovakia before the Communist coup of 1948. As 
an ardent believer in the democratic ideals of the Czechs he was therefore thor- 
oughly disillusioned by the establishment and performance of the Communist 
regime. In spite of, or perhaps because of, his personal involvement he has written 
an excellent study of Czechoslovakia under Communist control, which is not 
merely informative, but also quite balanced. This book will serve as a reliable 
source of reference on the politics and government of contemporary Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The author analyzes contemporary Czechoslovakia in terms of the source of 
power, meaning the Communist party, the "transmission belts of formal govern- 
ment," the economic challenge, and the "making of the new Communistic man." 
In view of his familiarity with the Czechoslovak constitution and institutions it is 
not surprising that this part of his study is the strongest part of his presentation. 
His account of the structure and operation of the Communist party is better on 
facts than on analysis. The party's organization is described down to minor 
details, but somehow the party does not spring to life. Taborsky does an excellent 
job, however, in portraying the loss of ideological fervor which the Communist 
party suffered since assuming control. His information is based on a thorough 
reading of the Communist party press. 

While the book is extensive and might perhaps have been pruned by relegating 
‘some of the information into tables, charts, and other appendixes, it is curious 
that the author has failed to mention the tremendous efforts that the Czechoslovak 
Communist regime devotes to underdeveloped countries in the attempt to convert 
them to the Communist cause, This and some other interesting aspects of Czecho- 
slovakia’s foreign policy ought not to have been omitted. 

It is unfortunate that Taborsky devotes space to prove such rather obvious 
points as that the Czech Communists have patterned themselves after the Russian 
example and that reality does not measure up to Communist promises, Is it really 
necessary to belabor the obvious? Like most Czechoslovak democrats the author 
believes that the Czechs are one of the most democratic peoples and that the 
current undemocratic tendencies can only be explained on the ground that they 
have been imposed from abroad. This makes it difficult for him to account for the 
extreme loyalty of the Czechoslovak regime to Moscow, particularly in the light 
of the 1956 events in Poland and Hungary. He does, however, attempt to explain 
this on the somewhat tenuous grounds that the Czechoslovak Communist leader- 
ship is so weak that it is forced to rely more heavily on Russia than the Com- 
munist parties of the other satellites. 

There is an extensive bibliography, but it is unfortunate that, as a consequence 
of the omission of periodical literature, important contributions by such authors as 
Duchatek, Skilling, and Zinner have not been mentioned. These remarks are not 
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meant to detract from the initial statement that this book is a major contribution 
to the literature on Communist Czechoslovakia. 


University of Connecticut Cort F. Beck 


LORD AND PEASANT IN RUSSIA FROM THE NINTH TO THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Jerome Blum. (Princeton, N, J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. x, 656. $12.50.) 


Tur is a most welcome work in the field of Russian history. The appearance 
of a solid piece of research such as this amidst the so-called “Sovietologist” in- 
undation gives cause for relief that the field of Russian history has retained its 
traditional standards at least among some American scholars, The study covers a 
vast subject of Russian history—the rise of the institution of serfdom, Blum takes 
the long and proper historical range; he projects the subject with admirable depth 
of “long swings of growth and decline,” in Russian economic life; he follows the 
trends and patterns of agrarian relationships; he traces “long-term fluctuations in 
trade, manufacturing, market demand, prices, money values, and entrepreneurial 
activity”; finally, he clearly realizes that “Russian history must be viewed as part 
of European, rather than of Oriental history.” All this places the entire work on a 
sound scholarly basis from which emerge a plausible thesis and fascinating 
narrative on “how it all came about.” | 

Throughout his study Blum displays a remarkable familiarity with Russian 
primary and secondary sources. He demonstrates a similar familiarity with the 
different views concerning the origin and development of the institution of serf- 
dom in Russia. The author refers to J. Engelmann’s theory that emphasizes the 
role of the state in the establishment of serfdom and cites the thesis of V. O. Kliu- 
chevskii which demolishes the Engelmann thesis. Blum is well aware of the part 
that peasant indebtedness played in his enslavement. Nor is the author neglectful 
of the Marxian effort to account for the rise of serfdom with its neatly prefabri- 
cated pattern of historical development; he equally neatly refutes this thesis as a 
too artificially constructed interpretation. Whether he presents personal views or 
the theses of others, Blum demonstrates scholarly maturity and rare ability to 
tread through the labyrinth of amassed evidence and draw his own plausible con- 
clusions. l 

Starting with the tenth century or thereabout, the author states that the princes 
and their retinues began to turn gradually into land proprietors instead of deriving 
their revenues from trade and tribute. This phenomenon was largely explained by 
the fact that the retinues became too extensive; in addition agriculture began to 
reveal stability and financial inducement. Economic expansion, colonization of 
extensive areas, and farming techniques cumulatively contributed further to the 
stabilization of agriculture. 

Once private landownership began to play an important part in the economic 
life of the community, exploitation of the peasant was bound to assume an acceler- 
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ated course. Here the author shows succinctly how this development, which had 
already begun to take place in early Kievan Russia, continued to spread. As large- 
scale landownership continued, the plight of the peasant increased proportionately. 
Gradually the peasant found himself renting land he formerly considered as his 
own. Furthermore, in due course the land became largely the private property of 
-the retainers without even the obligation of the latter to render service to the 
prince. Small wonder the peasant came to regard the entire course as an unlawful 
deprivation of his precious property—the sole source of his livelihood. 

The decline of Kievan Russia led to a shift of population northward. There 
followed a period when it seemed the peasant might have been able to reclaim his 
land by way of fulfillment of his contractual obligations. This, however, did not 
last long. In some cases the state continued converting free communities into land 
renters; in other localities peasants who sought effective protection voluntarily 
accepted the status of renters. Eventually the free peasant became more and more 
tied to the land which in turn was gradually incorporated into the domain of the 
landlord. Serfdom was thus in the making from the early Kievan days; by the 
seventeenth century it was only a matter of officially institutionalizing something 
` that had already been virtually an accomplished fact. Henceforth the lord and 
peasant relationship became the inveterate national problem. How this all came 
into being 1s accounted for by Blum with admirable scholarly detachment, proving 
that in the atmosphere of cold war it is still possible to write true history. 'The 
‘entire work constitutes a welcome addition to historical literature and is recom- 
mended to students as highly rewarding reading. 


Stanford University ANATOLE G. Mazour 


TSAR AND PEOPLE: STUDIES IN RUSSIAN MYTHS. By Michael Cher- 
niavsky. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1961. Pp. xix, 258. $6.00.) 


Tue “myths” are those of the “Holy Ruler” and of “Holy Russia.” Of the 
seven chapters of the book, three deal with the former (“Saintly Princes and 
Princely Saints,” “The Most-Gentle Tsar,” “The Sovereign Emperor”), while four 
are devoted to the latter (“Holy Russia,” “The New Orthodoxy,” “The Russian 
God,” “The Russian Soul”). 

Dr. Cherniavsky has chosen to trace the development of these two “myths” 
throughout Russian history because, in his eyes, they are central to its understand- 
ing as reflecting the traditional Russian divinization of the princely power, and 
the equally traditional idea that the Russian people has had of itself. In the 
author’s conceptual framework, the myth of “Holy Russia” developed as a 
counterbalance to that of the “Holy Ruler.” Cherniavsky’s ideas represent a 
novel approach to the idea of “Holy Russia,” while the idea of the “Holy Ruler” 
is his original creation. | 

Much material, historical and literary, has been marshaled in the book to back 
the author's reasoning, especially for the analysis of “Holy Russia.” As to the 
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“Holy Ruler,” Cherniavsky has relied much on iconographical documentation 
(eighteen illustrations out of twenty contained in the book). The author’s style is 
easy and lively, and his book certainly offers an interesting piece of historical read- 
ing-—for those who are not too well acquainted with Russian history. 

In my opinion, however, Cherniavsky did not succeed in his purpose, in spite 
of the complexity of his much too subtle argumentation and the boldness of his 
deductive capacity. This is true, especially, of the “myth” of the “Holy Ruler.” The 
author’s use of the iconographical material as main (and not only corroborative) 
evidence, as in Ivan IV’s case, his neglect of the historical context (in the Kievan 
. period, especially), and lack of rigor in the analysis of sources account for this 

ure. 

Thus, he did not demonstrate that princehood and sanctity were identical 
(Ivan IV included!) in pre-Peter Russia. He could not, for neither rhetorical 
exaltation (as in Dimitrii Donskoi’s case), nor monachization on the deathbed 
(as in Vasili III's and Ivan IV's case, since it was not restricted to princes), nor a 
halo (a Byzantine convention), nor any other pictorial mannerism can be accepted 
as evidence in the absence either af canonization itself or popular worship (did 
the people pray to “Saint” Ivan the “Terrible”?). He did not demonstrate either 
that all tsars of the Romanov family were considered “most-gentle” to 1721, since 
only direct evidence from liturgy would be valid, and even if it were given, it 
could not be applied to the first Romanov, Tsar Michael. Is there anything else in 
the term “tishaishii” than Tsar Alexis’ personal characterization? Completely un- 
founded is the author’s contention that from Peter I on, the emperor of Russia 
was considered as “an absolutist, autocratic god-emperor, self-contained and self- 
generated.” “Absolutist, autocratic,” and "self-contained"— yes, but not “god” 
and not “self-generated.” Here again the author’s argumentation is based on 
rhetorical exaggerations, in the pseudoclassical style of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury; besides the self-crowning (since 1742) which, like Napoleon I’s self-crowning, 
meant only that power was bestowed upon the new Empress, and.her successors, 
not by the Church, but by God directly. Did not the Emperor’s title continue to 
begin by the phrase “By God’s grace”? 

Until 1905 the Russian people certainly did believe that their "I'sar-batiushka" 
(a term of endearment meaning “dear father tsar,” and not the commonly accepted 
“little father tsar”) was the ultimate earthly source of justice. Maybe it could be 
qualified as “myth,” but it was not that of the “Holy Ruler.” It should be analyzed 
in the light of historical evidence, and not beyond it. 

The “myth” of “Holy Russia” has been treated by Cherniavsky in a much 
more meaningful fashion, Here the material is mostly literary, and it is abundant. 
The chapter “Holy Russia,” essentially repeating the author’s article “Holy Russia: 
A Study in the History of an Idea” (AHR, LXIII [Apr. 1958], 617-37), is the 
most solid part of the book. But even regarding “Holy Russia,” the author’s con- 
clusions cannot be accepted on the basis of his evidence. 

The idea of “Holy Russia” (which goes beyond Prince Kurbsky to the first 
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. century of Russian Christianity, as compared with metropolitan Hilarion's “Slovo 
o zakone i blagodati," about 1037) does not mean anything but the belief of the 
Russian people that their country is the seat of true Christianity, which for them is 
identical with Eastern Christianity. There is no contradiction between this idea 
and that of “Tsar-batiushka” as long as the latter remains a good Christian. The 
two ideas fortify each other, and the official Russian nationalism utilized this con- 
nection to the full extent, as Cherniavsky's texts prove. 

On the other hand, the Russian intelligentsia's exaltation of the people against 
the state, so characteristic of the 1860’s and 1870's, was not rooted in the idea of 
"Holy Russia," which most of them rejected for the sake of ideas arising from 
Western inspiration, Tying them together has helped neither the understanding 
of the "myth" of "Holy Russia" nor the myth of the people as preached by the 


narodniki. 


University of Washington Manc SZEFTEL 


DILEMMAS OF PROGRESS IN TSARIST RUSSIA: LEGAL MARXISM 
AND LEGAL POPULISM. By Arthur P. Mendel. [Russian Research Center 
Studies, Number 43.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1961. 
Pp. viii, 310. $7.00.) 


Loszns tend to be forgotten, Such has largely been the fate of two moderate 
factions within the Russian radical movement of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries—the Legal Populists and the Legal Marxists. Dr. Mendel's chief 
contribution lies in the comparisons he makes between these two groups and 
his re-evaluation of their ideas in the light of subsequent developments. He has 
produced a solid, scholarly work on a complex subject, demonstrating compre- 
hension of a number of difficult philosophical and economic concepts. 

The author begins with an exposition of the views of Mikhailovskii, "the most 
able and prolific exponent" of the philosophy of Legal Populism, who combined a 
realistic view of the ignorance and "swinishness" of the Russian peasants with a 
"conscience-stricken" devotion to their welfare. Next is a chapter on the economic 
theories of the two types of Legal Populists—the “minimalists” represented by 
Vorontsov, and the “maximalists” represented by Nikolai-on, both of whom op- 
posed the development of capitalism in Russia and hoped to move directly to 
a socialism based partly on the peasant commune. Chapter nr deals with the 
political programs of the Legal Populists and is appropriately entitled "The Theory 
and Practice of Defeat." Since they were afraid of a mass revolution and were 
equally suspicious of the liberal constitutionalists, the legal Populists joined none 
of the major Russian political parties and hence were forced to form their own 
tiny faction, the People's Socialist (Labor) party, which proved completely in- 
effectual. Next follows a discussion of the slashing attacks on Populism by such 
Marxists as Plekhanov and how, largely because of him, Marxism became, in the 
1890's, the dominant trend among the Left Wing of the Russian intelligentsia. 
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Chapters v-vir outline the views of the more prominent Legal Marxists, Struve, 
Berdiaev, and Bulgakov, the attractions that originally drew them to Marxism, and 
the factors that soon led them away from dialectical materialism to idealism. > 

Though the reader may find the book occasionally slow moving up to 
this point, his patience is amply rewarded by the final, summary chapter. Having 
previously paraded his facts in meticulous fashion, the author now illuminates 
them with brilliant insights, frequently relating them to present-day problems in 
the Soviet Union and backward countries. One of his interesting arguments is 
that "The similarities between the Legal Populists’ recommendations and those 
to be found in programs of contemporary economists and administrators in under- 
developed countries strengthen the claims of these policies to more serious atten- 
tion.” 

If the book has any major fault, it is one imposed by its limited scope. The 
author does not adequately place the various personages in their historical context 
or relate them to their contemporaries. Though he describes the disputes between 
the Legal Populists and the Legal Marxists, he ignores almost completely the at 
least equally important controversies among Populists and among Marxists. The 
reader is told almost nothing about the bitter debates between the Legal Marxists 
and other Russian Marxist groups, nor is much said about the differences between 
the Legal Populists and the Socialist Revolutionary party, the largest and most 
important group which continued the traditions of Russian Populism. 


University of Virginia Thomas T. Hammond 


Near East 


ISLAM: ESSAYS IN THE NATURE AND GROWTH OF A CULTURAL 
TRADITION. By G. E. von Grunebaum. (2d ed.; New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1961. Pp. xv, 266. $5.00.) 


Mostem civilization lends itself admirably to the treatment the author accorded 
it in this book—the humanistic social scientific treatment. Born within the full 
light of history, Islam developed from a primitive to a world-wide society, absorbed 
unnumbered peoples and cultures, and held close contacts from its rise to the 
present with European societies, Articles published by the author in learned maga- 
zines, starting in 1949, provided the basis of this book, first published in England 
in 1955, and then republished with a three-page appendix. 

After an introductory chapter delineating the profile of Moslem civilization, 
the author groups his material under three headings: growth, in which he dis- 
cusses the beginnings of culture consciousness in Islam and the development of 
Arab culture; expression, where the Koran and literary and scientific activities are 
taken up; and encounters, mainly with Hellenism and the West. 

Professor von Grunebaum makes a distinct and in many respects an original 
contribution to our knowledge of the nature and evolution of Moslem civilization, 
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which he has made his specialty. Even well-known facts expressed in terms of 
. modern cultural anthropology acquire fresh connotations, The growth of Moslem 
consciousness from a nomadic desert level and from a narrow territorial basis to 
a universal religio-cultural level resulted from responses to immediate and specific 
problems confronted in the formative stage. As the Moslems built their empire, 
they felt urgent needs which had to be satisfied. In this they were not unique. In 
the expression of their culture Moslems failed to produce highly imaginative liter- 
ary pieces and original scientific works because of the theological view that such 
intellectual activity was of no primary value in itself, Its value, as well as the value 
of political activity and institutions, derived from its contribution to the religious 
life of the believers. To be fully justified and relevant, science had to inquire into 
the data of revelation and prophetic tradition, on which every phase of the correct 
life must be based, and to orient the believer properly to the world in which such 
life would be possible. Similarly, the primary purpose of government was to 
render possible the correct and complete service of the Moslem to God. Though 
apparently a closed system of thought, nonetheless, Islam had to yield throughout 
its history to-the challenge of new schools of thought, crystallizing in sects, 

In its encounters with foreign civilizations early Islam did admit generous 
borrowings from Judaeo-Christian and Greek sources which, however, were 
absorbed and their foreign origin de-emphasized, if not ignored. The process was 
less painful in the Abbasid period, when Islam could bargain from a position of 
strength. But its contemporary contacts with the West involve more strain and 
stress because of fear of loss of its identity and because of the injection of modern 
concepts of nationalism. In the last chapter, dealing with the Westernization of 
Islam, the author shows that the theory of cultural borrowing deduced by Toynbee 
from an analysis of the reaction of the peoples of Russia, Turkey, India, and the 
Far East is not entirely applicable in this case. 


Princeton University Pour K., Hırrı 


Africa 
HISTOIRE DE L'AFRIQUE NOIRE. Volume I. By Endre Stk. Translated by 
Frida L£derer. (Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó. 1961. Pp. 406.) 


As the first of a projected three-volume history of Africa south of the Sahara, 
this volume, covering the period up to 1900, introduces one of the most compre- 
hensive of the new publication projects in its field. In line with the recent tenden- 
cies of historical scholarship, it is broadly revisionist. Professor Sfk sets out to 
correct versions of African history based on the racist myth or the assumption 
that African societies were simply immobile nonparticipants in the course of 
world history, The effort is laudable. It is, therefore, all the more regrettable that 
this is such a bad book. | 

Most historians outside of Eastern Europe will disagree with Sfk’s Marxist- 
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Leninist-Stalinist interpretation, but the interpretation is not in itself a fault. Dif- 


ferent interpretations are welcome, even though they may prove to be unacceptable . 


in the longer run, so long as they are based on a careful consideration of the evi- 
dence, Sfk, however, deals with the evidence in ways that suggest a political rather 
than a scholarly purpose, This fault has nothing to do with the Marxist interpre- 
tation. It comes, rather, from a national chauvinism and a desire to damn the 
Western powers in African eyes. He spends little time trying to demonstrate that 
history moves according to economic laws and much time demonstrating that the 
Western powers have committed numerous atrocities in Africa. He is less con- 
cerned with assessing the nature of the European impact on Africa than in proving 
a long and glorious tradition of African “freedom-fighters” and their struggle 
against “Imperialism.” There were atrocities, of course, and there was opposition 
to European rule, but the result, as the author presents it, is so slanted as to be a 
tract for the cold war rather than a serious work of history. 

But even this degree of bias might not completely invalidate Sik’s work if it 
were not for still more serious faults. The book was put together carelessly and in 
ignorance of recent research, creating errors that serve no political purpose. Much 
of the discussion of early African society, for example, is based on the work of 
C. G. Seligman. Seligman's thesis is now outmoded in the West by the appear- 
ance of new research and tbe correction of his obvious racist bias. Sfk denies 
Seligman's racist premises, but incorporates the account of African culture history 
that followed from them. 'T'he book is filled with similar injudicious dependence 
on the older authorities. While ignoring the recent work of "bourgeois" historians, 
the author cites with confidence that of nineteenth-century historians and anthro- 
pologists going back to Ratzell (1885). His short section on the Lake Kingdoms 
of East Africa appears to be based mainly on the work of Stuhlmann (1909)—in 
short, on the first tentative investigations of East African ethnography. 

Thus, while a careful exposition of a Marxist interpretation of African history 
might have been a productive stimulus to thought, this work fails badly. It is not 
a bad book because it is a Communist book. It is a bad book by any relevant 
standard of modern scholarship. 


University of Wisconsin P. D. Currin 


LE MAROC ET L'EUROPE (1830-1894). Volume II, L'OUVERTURE. By 
Jean-Louis Miege. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1961. Pp. 588. 
28 new fr.) 


Tras is the second volume in a five-volume work which will investigate deeply 
the history of Morocco, particularly the impact of Europeans upon that kingdom 
between 1830 and 1894. The first volume dealt with bibliography, and if the 
present plan, first mentioned in the preface of Volume II, is kept, the third volume 
will examine the effects of European penetration upon the makhzan, the traditional 
‚central government, and that institution's reaction through the year 1880. Vol- 
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ume IV will study the acceleration of both processes—Europeanization and 
makhzan reaction— from 1880 to 1894 and provide a balance sheet. The final 
volume will devote itself to statistics, basic original documents, charts, and maps. 


E "When the work is completed, readers will have a thorough knowledge of Morocco 


on the eve of the twentieth century. From the broader perspective, this vast body 
of meticulously documented hard fact will allow scholars of imperialism and 
twentieth-century decolonization to reevaluate the more theoretical statements 
made earlier by Hobson and Lenin on the Socialist-Marxist side, and those of 
Schumpeter and Winslow, whose critical studies have cut the Marxists down to 
size. 

This second volume examines three themes: the posture of Morocco and the 
European penetrators from 1830 to roughly 1851, changing diplomatic condi- 
tions between the Treaty of 1856 and the Béclard Convention of 1863, and, 
finally, Europeans and their enterprises in Morocco from 1830 to 1866. In pre- 
paring himself Professor Miége searched through at least twenty-five public 
archives located in seven countries, innumerable private archives, and consular _ 
reports, Nearly half of each page of this work is devoted to footnotes, and almost 
all of the notes cite manuscripts. Unfortunately the archives of the makhzan were 
closed, thus forcing the author to limit himself almost exclusively to European 
sources, Unavoidably, then, the book is essentially an outside approach, though 
Miége does his utmost to bring the Moroccans into their history. The inside view 
will have to be done by some scholar who can gain access to the closed Moroccan 
sources, and, until we have such a study, we will have no more than a partial, 
albeit intelligent and fair-minded, analysis. 

In 1830 a European in Morocco lacked the right to ride horseback without the 
express permission of the sultan; thirty-five years later, after the Béclard Conven- 
tion, individuals, even Moslems placed under the protection of the European 
merchants, could evade the legal authority of the makhzan, In a rough way these 
two facts point up the increase of European influence and the declining authority 
of the makhzan. Meanwhile commerce increased, particularly at moments like 
the Crimean War or the War of 1859, when Europeans eu) more food and 
goods from abroad. Various treaties of commerce “opened up" Morocco; local 
wars against the Europeans led inevitably to the defeat of the sultan and to more 
economic and extraterritorial concessions. 

It is extremely difficult to ascertain exactly what happened to the Moroccans 
during these years. In some ways they benefited; in others they lost, though it 
must be remembered that the sultan was not an enlightened despot. 

This volume's most important contribution resides in its vast accumula- 
tion of data on commerce between Morocco and Europe. Also, the relationships 
between rival European commercial policies and Moroccan historical development 
bave been clearly explained. No serious student of imperialism or of the history 
of Northwest Africa will be able to neglect this multivolume work. 


Northwestern University Ricwarp M. Brace 
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Asia and ds Fast 


HISTORIANS OF INDIA, PAKISTAN AND CEYLON. Edited by c. H. 


Philips. [School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. Histori- 
cal Writing on the Peoples of Asia, Volume I.] (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 504. $8.00.) 


Tus substantial volume supplements the work of historians of India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon, who have dealt with men and events by adding a study "of intellectual 
history and of the influence of ideas" upon these historians. This, the editor says, 
has taken the study of the history of the subcontinent out of “a two-dimensional 
framework" and has "created a new, enlarged, three-dimensional framework 
within which the history of the peoples of South Asia may be written.” The book 
consists of thirty-five essays by thirty authors who were called into a study confer- 
ence at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, in 1956, 
to treat the historiography of South Asia, and this conference in itself was one of 
a series convened between 1956 and 1958, which also included Southeast Asia, the 
Near, Middle, and Far East. The historians of South Asia who were assembled 
included the leading authorities in South Asia itself, in Western Europe, the 
United States, Canada, and one from Africa. 

The merit of this volume does not significantly lie in adding to our basic 
knowledge of the data of Indian history. That was not its purpose, nor, if it had 
been, would it have been likely to be achieved. Neither does the book answer ali 
the perplexing questions of Indian historiography, for example, the reason for the 
paucity of historical writing before the arrival of the Moslems—did the Indians 
simply not write history or were there provincial records, as Hsiian Tsang reports, 
which have not survived? Or should we continue to accept the common explana- 
tion that the usual Hindu philosophical world view and preoccupation with the 
other world stified interest in this world and its experiences, while the one philo- 
sophical school that might have been expected to cultivate history, the Cärväka, 
was disesteemed and was extinguished? The book’s contribution lies rather in the 
carefully considered critical assessment of the various historical writings that have 
been produced in antiquity, in medieval times, and in the last four centuries, 

It would be impossible to comment separately on all the essays except in the 
very briefest terms. R. K. Das Gupta presents an interesting defense of Macaulay; 
C. H. Philips deals illuminatingly with James Mill and Mountstuart Elphinstone; 
A. L. Basham appraises with great discrimination both the Western and the 
Indian historians of ancient India. The essays by J. B. Harrison on Portuguese 
historians, K. Glamann on the Danish, K. W. Goonewardena on the Dutch, and 
S. P. Sen on the French are especially helpful to those who would not ordinarily 
be using all of them, and that includes the majority of persons writing on India. 
Various aspects of Moslem historical writing on India are treated by P. Hardy, 
W. Cantwell Smith, and Abdur Rashid. Specialized themes are the subject of 
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articles by H, Furber (“Imperialism and Colonialism in Modern Historical 
Writing on India"), K. A. Ballhatchet ("Writings by Protestant Christian Mis- 
sionaries"), J. B. Harrison (“Notes on W. H. Moreland as Historian"), J. D. M. 
Derrett (“J. H. Nelson: A Forgotten Administrator-Historian of India"), E. T. 
Stokes (“Administrators and Historical Writing”). In the ancient field R. C. 
Majumdar, L. S. Perera, A. K. Warder, A. L. Basham (this time on the renowned 
Kalhana), K. K. Pillay, G. E. Godakumbura, C. von Fürer-Haimendorf, A, K. 
Narain, and R, S. Sharma give interesting commentaries on the few historical 
works that have come down to us, while F. R. Allchin deals with "Ideas of 
History in Indian Archaeological Writing." S. N. Sen deals briefly with "Writings 
on the Mutiny." The volume closes with seven articles on writers of the nationalist 
movements, T, G. P. Spear dealing with the British, R. C. Majumdar (to whom 
no field of Indian history is foreign) with nationalist historians, T. W. Clark 
writing on Bankimcandra Chatterji, A. R. Mallick on modern historical writing 
in Bengali, H. L. Singh on that in Hindi, V. G. Dighe on that in Marathi, 
A. R. M. Habibullah on that in Urdu. 

The volume is of importance, succeeds well in accomplishing its professed 
purpose, which is quoted at the beginning of this notice, lies in a field not previ- 
ously exploited, and 1s bound to give insights and perspective to those working in 
any department of the subcontinent's history. 'To me, as I read it, the book was a 
bursting repository of pertinent material, some of it entirely new, most of the rest 
partly, sometimes largely, new, and almost invariably conducive to reappraisal of 
the writings discussed. 


University of Pennsylvania W. Norman Brown 


EAST-INDIAN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE AGE OF CORN- 
WALLIS AND RAFFLES. By H. R. C. Wright. (London: Luzac and 


Company. 1961. Pp. ix, 371. 425.) 


Tus is a valuable contribution to the history of late eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century imperialism in Southern Asia. Dr. Wright is one of the very 
few scholars who are equally at home in the British and Dutch archival and 
printed materials for this period. He brings to his studies of Asian problems, 
. moreover, a thorough knowledge of Dutch, as well as British, economic history. 
We have here four essays, each focused on the role of a commodity: coffee, opium, 
cotton piece goods, and tin. T'he one devoted to tin will perhaps be of most interest 
to economic historians. There is a brief history of East Indian tin, culminating in 
the opening up of Banka followed by a fascinating account of the life of the 
Chinese miners and the methods used by British and Dutch to organize and 
control their labor. 

The other three essays give far more opportunity for comparative discussion of 
the interrelationships between developments in India and Malaysia, The regulation 
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of coffee-growing on Java was so intimately bound up with land and labor policy 
that Wright naturally has to consider the influence of British land-revenue policy 
in India on events in Java, especially during the British occupation in the last 
years of the Napoleonic wars. Raffles, forced, as it were, to improvise on his own a 
policy for Java derives his impressions of the zamindar system and Cornwallis’ 
“permanent settlement" from the rather inaccurate Dutch accounts available to 
him as interpreted by his Dutch advisers. The land policy evolved for the part of 
Java under direct rule from Batavia more resembles a ryotwari than a zemindari 
system. As for coffee culture itself, Wright outlines clearly the conditions from 
which the post-Napoleonic culturstelsel developed. He points out that the govern- 
ment in Java often felt that local conditions justified disregard of instructions from 
home to limit production and destroy trees. The essay on cotton piece goods is 
primarily concerned with the complexities of the process whereby machine-made 
cottons superseded Indian hand-woven textiles in the European and East Indian 
markets. It should help in counteracting the impression given by many general 
histories of this period that the process was rapid and that problems involved were 
simple. More information on the marketing of Indian textiles in Southeast Asia is 
very much needed. In the essay on opium, far more attention is paid to the meth- 
ods of providing opium in India than to its marketing in the East Indies. We gain 
a clear understanding of how its provision became government controlled and how 
its marketing could only be successfully done by country traders, but we do not 
learn so much about the actual operations of the country traders and the role of 
opium in the economic history of the East Indies during this period. 

This study is therefore one for the specialist. It presupposes an extensive 
knowledge of India, Malaya, and Indonesia in the "age of Cornwallis and Rafiles.” 
It has neither an introduction nor a conclusion. The few closing pages on “utility 
and improvement," which contain the interesting suggestion that the European 
view of the native and native culture was harsher and less tolerant prior to this 
period, are not a conclusion. Although the four essays fulfill the author's purpose 
of placing Raffles’ work in a wider perspective, they have not been sufficiently 
integrated. This is unfortunate as Wright is aware of broader issues and problems 
which cut across all of them. Perhaps the most interesting of these is the struggle 
between paternalism and laissez faire, with Raffles as the champion of the former. 
As I do, Wright regards much of what is going on in the East Indies at this 
period as evidence of the working of certain aspects of free trade and laissez faire 
before their time. Let us hope he will continue to explore the challenging problems 
of the influence of Asian upon European economic history in the decades when 
Britain was becoming the “workshop of the world.” 


University of Pennsylvania HoLDEN FURBER 
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AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION: A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY. In 
two volumes. Edited by Richard Hofstadter and Wilson Smith. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. xv, 474; viii, 475-1016. $15.00 the set.) 


Tre history of American higher education has been engaging the scholarly 
attention of increasingly able historians. It is also part of the American experience 
to which more attention has been given in recent years. Both editors of this work 
have contributed to the growing number of solid studies on aspects of the past 
of our colleges and universities. In American Higher Education they have pro- 
duced the first comprehensive selection of writing relating to the development of 
American higher education from the voluminous literature that has accumulated 
during more than three centuries. 

The selections in these two volumes are arranged approximately in chronologi- 
cal order from the founding of Harvard to Robert Hutchins’ 1948 commentary 
on the report of the President's Commission on Higher Education for Democracy. 
They are further grouped in eleven categories representing principal periods or 
major themes in the emergence of our collegiate and university system. The sub- 
divisions are introduced by brief introductory essays in which reference is made 
to the documents that follow. Each document in turn has a prefatory paragraph 
which identifies the author and places the document in its context. Some are 
reprinted in their original form; others are abbreviated. 

The authors have prepared a work that will be of great value both to students 
of higher education and to less specialized readers with an interest in our educa- 
tional past. Many of the most celebrated items included have long been out of 
print and inaccessible except in the largest libraries. The major aspects of the 
development of our college and university systems are well represented. As in any 
collection, the inclusion or omission of individual items may be questioned. 

The work is a welcome addition to the materials available on this subject. The 
documents included have been well chosen; the essays introducing the items in 
each of the eleven sections are succinct and authoritative; the prefatory paragraphs 
before each document give the reader exactly what he needs to know about the 
selection that follows. The selections themselves are the products of able minds, 
and a large proportion of them disprove the proposition that writings on education 
must be dull. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York Freperick H. Jackson 


THE TOADSTOOL MILLIONAIRES: A SOCIAL HISTORY OF PATENT 
MEDICINES IN AMERICA BEFORE FEDERAL REGULATION. By 
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James Harvey Young. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. 
xii, 282. $6.00.) 


“ToapsrooL millionaires” (Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s phrase) suggests 
rollicking good fun. One thinks of pills and potions, humbug and hokum, high- 
test tonics for teetotalers, and shifty charlatans hawking Kickapoo cure-alls. 
Professor Young’s excellent survey has all the fun but much more. It is a serious, 
significant study that helps us understand our past, with our human foibles, 
medical practice, mass market merchandising, and even our political philosophy. 

To write a social history of patent medicines presented unusual difficulties. So 
diffuse was the nostrum industry that by 1900 over 25,000 products competed for 
the Yankee dollar. Until 188: there was no trade association to provide a focus. 
Not even the opposition had enough continuity to afford the historian an organi- 
zational framework. So confronted, Young adopted an ingenious plan. He built 
his narrative around the fabulous personalities that sought their fortunes by cater- 
ing to America’s bodily ills—real and imagined. Chapter after chapter, he uses 
some promoter (eccentric, sharper, more often both) to illustrate his argument. 
Thus, William Swaim and his Panacea—advertised for “the Cure of Scrofula or 
King’s Evil, Mercurial Disease, Deep-Seated Syphilis, Rheumatism, and All Dis- 
orders Arising from a Contaminated or Impure State of the Blood”—serve for a 
chapter on the first meaningful critique of the patent medicine evil. Benjamin 
Brandreth and his Universal Vegetable Pills—a powerful purgative—dramatize 
the interdependence of patent remedies and the press, William Radam and his 
Microbe Killer permit the author to show how nostrum vendors were quick to 
exploit such scientific advances as the germ theory of disease. 

This technique is remarkably effective. It charges with human interest what 
in less skillful hands could have been a pedestrian monograph. Of course, there are 
disadvantages. The book takes on a somewhat impressionistic character. The 
mechanism occasionally creaks, And when the author extends it to Harvey W. 
Wiley and the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906, he risks overemphasis. Wiley 
unquestionably was the central figure in the campaign for the law, but I am not 
convinced that his 1903 stand against patent medicines was as important as 
pictured here. 

Young’s research is careful, his style pleasant. Against the background of 
American society he has worked out in intricate counterpoint the strangely related 
themes of quackery and medical science. In discussing the 1906 Act, he has con- 
centrated, quite correctly, on patent medicines. May his appealing account not 
blind historians to the fact that it was a pure food and drugs law. A check on 
adulteration, mainly food adulteration, was the first objective of the forces that 
had sought legislation for over a decade. The patent medicine agitation was a 
development of great emotional impact which helped them achieve their goal. 

Young closes with an epilogue reporting that more than a half century after 
1906 medical quackery is a bigger business than ever. The epilogue suggests that 
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he is at work on a sequel. It also suggests that such a volume should center on the 
federal regulatory agencies that carry the main burden in the fight against the 
nostrums, We concede the malignance of the evil. The point now is: what can a 
democratic society do to combat it more effectively? 


United States Atomic Energy Commission Oscar E, ANDERSON, JR. 


THE PURPOSE OF AMERICAN POLITICS, By Hans J. Morgenthau. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1960. Pp. xi, 359, viii. $4.50.) 


AFTER giving the Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1959, Professor Morgenthau worked over his material and 
finished this book at the end of the Eisenhower administration. 

Morgenthau is discouraged. He believes Americans have lost track of the 
national purpose. This, as defined by the founding fathers, was equality-in-freedom 
at home, presenting an example to the world. Imperialism in 1898 marked a brief 
departure. Wilson redefined the tradition in terms of new world responsibilities, 
but Americans pulled back. The 1929 crash brought reform and reaffirmation of 
equality-in-freedom at home. Then, says Morgenthau, America moved outward 
in a manner consistent with true national purpose in fighting Hitler and, after 
1947, in opposing the spread of Communism. Morgenthau finds “the clearest 
reformulation of the American purpose” in a statement of the Fight for Freedom 
Committee made in April 1941 when that organization was urging deeper in- 
volvement in World War II. ; 

Morganthau feels everything has gone wrong since 1948. We have failed in 
China and Korea, have embraced McCarthyism, have not checked Communism. 
The government has been paralyzed by executive-legislative conflict, by the 
government by committee system, by reliance on public opinion polls. Private 
interests outweigh public interests, Americans accept conformity, mediocrity, and 
waste. Education limps. Objective standards of excellence have disappeared. The 
sense of national purpose has fled. 

Is all hope lost? Morgenthau sees a chance to recapture the sense of national 
purpose through reform at home and the export of the concept of equality-in- 
freedom. He thinks a strong President could lead us back from the wilderness. 
Having appealed to Truman and Eisenhower earlier, apparently in vain, he now 
turns to Kennedy. Later, he may be appealing to Kennedy’s successor. 

Since books of over-all interpretation are interesting, historians will want to 
read this volume. They may be surprised to find the changes of 1890-1940 called 
“the first domestic crisis of the American purpose.” They may also be surprised at 
Morgenthau’s view that political questions were clear and simple in the nineteenth 
century—for example, that slavery was an uncomplicated issue as compared with 
desegregation today. Some, mindful of business expansion in the 1920’s, may not 
agree with Morgenthau’s contention that the decade saw full retreat from overseas 
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activities, Others may consider the decisions of 1941 and 1947 less fully satisfying 
than does Morgenthau. ` 
Opinions will differ, of course. I, for one, think Morgenthau badly oversimpli- 
fies the historical record; Americans have always differed over national purpose. T 
find Morgenthau’s analysis of twentieth-century trends defective at many points, 
as on the economic side. I find less contrast than does Morgenthau between the 
national mood of 1898 and that of 1918, or between 1941 and 1947 and that of 
1960, I see more hope than does Morgenthau in American education and the 
American people. And, unlike Morgenthau, I cannot see the rainbow in the 
White House leadership principle. My over-all reaction is therefore unfavorable, 
but I found the book worth reading. 


University of Wisconsin Frep Harvey HARRINGTON 


WHITEHALL AND THE WILDERNESS: THE MIDDLE WEST IN 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY, 1760-1775. By Jack M. Sosin. (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 307. $6.50.) 


In a day when the titles of books are sometimes more imposing than their 
contents, this volume is accurately titled. It is concerned with the wellsprings of 
British policy toward the area added to the empire in North America by the Treaty 
of Paris and with the way in which the interplay between British policy and 
American resistance to it contributed to the coming of the Revolution. Professor 
Sosin shows that British policy toward the area was arrived at pragmatically by 
the military commanders and other royal officials on the scene during the French 
and Indian War and that administrators in London based their policies largely on 
the experiences of men in the field, rather than on abstract mercantilist dogma. 

The policy was aimed at avoiding the Indian disaffections that had compli- 
cated the late war with the French and Jater led to the Pontiac uprising. The 
program provided for a temporary prohibition of settlement on Indian lands, 
imperial supervision of the sensitive Indian trade, wilderness garrisons, and an 
American revenue act to finance what would necessarily be an expensive program. 

Sensible as such a program might seem, time showed it could not be put into 
effect. An American revenue for what Whitehall looked upon as an “American” 
problem was never forthcoming. Without revenue, the kaleidoscope of British 
ministries of the period tried without success somehow to juggle rapacious traders, 
parochial colonial governments, and ubiquitous land speculators in such a way as 
to satisfy all these elements and to satisfy also the French inhabitants in the area, 
the tribes, and the British treasury. Small wonder that they failed! Against this 
backdrop the Quebec Act emerged as a “sensible” solution, In the meantime the 
British search for an American revenue had set in motion a train of events that 
was soon to relieve British administrators of the whole problem, 

Sosin corrects some earlier conclusions about Lord Shelburne, who held several 
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key posts dealing with North America during the period. He was not really an 
expansionist, and policies credited to him were actually inherited from predecessors. 
Nor was he much of an American expert. He somehow got the Mason and Dixon 
line and the Proclamation Line of 1763 mixed up in his oflicial correspondence for 
a period—causing consternation on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Sosin has an impressive cominand of the widely scattered sources of what is 
essentially a book in American and British history, and he knows the secondary 
literature as well. He spends too much time, however, tidying up small errors in 
carlier works for good reading. This is a volume for the specialist and researcher 
and, understood in that light, is a useful contribution. 

The activity of the land speculators, from the outposts on the Mississippi to 
the salons of London, runs through the account like a red thread. One is left 
with the feeling that the real "recognition" of American independence came when 
the shrewd and cold-eyed lobbyists for the great land companies transferred their 
attentions from Parliament to the Continental Congress. 


State University of New York, Long Island Center HocH G. CLELAND 


AMERIKA KAKUMEISHI JOSETSU [A Study of the Background of the 
American Revolution]. By Akira Imazu. (Kyoto: Horitsu Bunka Sha. 1960. 


Pp. 501, 32.) 


“For the study of the colonial and revolutionary period of America,” the 
author writes in the preface, “there are, in my country, Dr. Yasaka Takagi's 
Beikoku Seijishi Josetsu [Introduction to the Political History of America] (1931) 
and Dr. Moritane Fujiwara's Amerika Kenkoku Shiron | A Historical Essay on 
the Founding of the American Nation] (2 volumes, 1940), both of which may 
now be called a kind of semi-classics. In comparison with European history, 
American history in Japan has lagged far behind... . If the writer is not mistaken, 
the approach of these two eminent scholars is akin to the theory of the so-called 
‘Imperial School of the Colonial Period’ whose interpretation is generally in terms 
of constitutional history ..., and the social tension in the colonies and its rela- 
tionship in turn with the anti-English movement in the colonies as a whole are 
uniformly treated lightly. This writer has in mind an approach based on social 
structure. Íf this can supplement these points in some measure, nothing would be 
more gratifying." l 

Imazu thinks, as John Adams did, that the Revolution had its inception in the 
first days of colonization and says, as Benjamin Rush did, that the Revolution did 
not end with the War of Independence, Starting with the general trend of the 
Revolution, he deals with its background in three parts: “English Mercantilism 
and the Reaction of the Thirteen Colonies,” “Reorganization of English Mercantil- 
ism and the Road to Revolution," and "Internal Conflict of the Thirteen Colonies." 
In the last part, the author tries to describe different social conditions in each 
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individual colony, concluding with diverse and multiple interpretations of cur. 
rent American historical schools and scholars in itemized form. ' 

The book reads like a translation. Quotations and references are so numerous 
that it gives the impression of a report in an American history seminar at a uni- 
versity, but the information is fairly comprehensive, well organized, and quite sub- - 
stantial, Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, and other important 
centers of American historical studies are covered; imperial and constitutional, 
economic and social, cultural and scientific approaches are all brought out; such 
authorities as C. M. Andrews, Edward Channing, J. Franklin Jameson, Merrill 
Jensen, Allan Nevins, L. M. Hacker, R. B. Morris, and A. M. Schlesinger are 
referred to copiously. As a study of the background of the American Revolution, 
it will more than supplement what the author calls “a kind of semi-classics" men- 
tioned above. | 

It may be of some interest to note that this book was published, not in Tokyo, 
but in Kyoto, the historic center of conservatism in publishing. Only a decade ago, 
even in Tokyo, there was hesitancy on the part of the publisher to undertake such 
a basic work as Genten Amerika Shi [Documentary History of America] spon- 
sored by a select group of historians. The present work is not general in character; 
it is a specific study of the American Revolution and even as such, not of the 
Revolution as a whole but only of its background. Thus, from Tokyo to Kyoto, 
from general to specific, Japanese interest in American history is rapidly expanding. 


Columbia University Ryusaku Tsunopa 


THE AMERICAN TORY. By William H. Nelson. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. vi, 194. $4.80.) 


Tue American Tory achieved an extraordinary record of political failure. He 
lost his argument, his war, his standing in society, and his place in history. Not 
until the work of Tyler and Van Tyne did he receive a sympathetic hearing from 
major historians. Although a number of studies have since appeared, Nelson sceks 
to do what other scholars, notably Tyler and Van Tyne, did not: namely, to 
explain and account for the depth of the Tory’s quarrel with his fellow Ameri- 
cans and the totality of his defeat. The result is a little jewel of a book, remarkable 
for its understanding, its lucidity, and its compression. 

Nelson stresses that although the Tories were loyalists in their political ad- 
herence to Britain, they were "Tories philosophically before that and deeply en- 
gaged with their fellow Americans over the kind of institutions America should 
have. The colonial reaction to British policy after the Stamp Act repeal, especially 
the organization of resistance, deeply stirred their loyalty. At the same time, as 
Nelson brings out, marshaling evidence from correspondence, journals, and pub- 
lic statements, the Tories—divided, fearful of public opinion, and distrustful of 
innovation—suggested no reasonable alternative to revolution. If more moderation 
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existed in the middle colonies than in Massachusetts and Virginia, even in Pennsyl- 
vania the powerful influence of Galloway was not sufficiently persuasive. 

` In his analysis Nelson correctly finds clergymen to have been among the most 
eloquent Tory advocates, men like Charles Inglis, Samuel Seabury, and Thomas 
Chandler in New York and the redoubtable Jonathan Boucher of Maryland. Only 
Inglis and Boucher, however, succeeded in raising the arguments from the level 
of politics to one of philosophy. Such appeals, lacking instrumentation, could not 
elicit effective response from the mass of Tories who were strongest in the patch- 
work societies of Pennsylvania and New York and weakest where the colonies 
were most purely English. 

The war brought disillusionment to the Tories. The British neither gave them 
sufficient support nor dealt the finishing blow to the Americans. Thereafter the 
classic Whig interpretation of the Revolution prevailed, namely, that Americans 
were compelled to declare their independence in order to maintain their political 
freedom. Although Nelson points out the fallacy of the Tory contention that inde- 
pendence was a New England conspiracy, relations with England, he properly 
states, were not improved by New England’s early acceptance of social values and 
a political outlook rejected in England itself. Tories might subsequently be 
generously provided for by Britain, but their silencing and expulsion represented a 
loss of organic conservatism in American thought. 


Wesleyan University WiLLARD M. WALLACE 


HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. By George B. Gallo- 
. way. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1961. Pp. xii, 334. $7.50.) 


Dorma the First Congress the House turned for information and initiative in 
legislation to the department heads, particularly President Washington's imperious 
young Secretary of the Treasury Hamilton. Today the House receives with cir- 
cumspection most of the President's major recommendations and proceeds assidu- 
ously to gather for itself information pertinent to the proposals through committee 
staffs and elaborate and prolonged hearings. The intervening historical evolution is 
covered in detail in this scholarly volume. 

Because two states had not yet ratified the Constitution when the First Con- 
gress convened in April 1789, not quite sixty members constituted the House. 
They were, according to Fisher Ames, "sober, solid, old charter folks." Virginia's 
delegation was a veritable group of notables, and they quite naturally tended to 
impose on the House the parliamentary practices of the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, particularly its habitual reliance on the Committee of the Whole. For the 
first Speaker, the House elected Frederick A. C. Mublenberg, who had been pre- 
siding over Pennsylvania's unicameral legislature. As expected, he presided as an 
impartial moderator. No hint of the modern Speaker appeared until 1811 when, 
the first day he sat in the House, Henry Clay was elected. Among other things he 
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promptly proceeded to discipline and harness that wild horse of Virginia, the 
hitherto irrepressible John Randolph. 

At the very beginning of the First Congress there had been an abortive attempt 
to copy British parliamentary practice, as when the House prepared a reply to the 
President's State of the Union message, which led Fisher Ames to observe: “We 
have had the speech from the Throne, have answered it, and tomorrow are to 
present our answer. Both contain some divine molasses." 

There was scarcely any indication of political parties in the First Congress al- 
though the emerging opposition to the administration would refer caustically to 
"the Secretary's party,” meaning Hamilton’s. This “party” did caucus to promote 
administration measures with Hamilton present and leading. Soon the opposition 
also caucused. 'The administration caucus naturally removed legislative leadership 
from the Committee of the Whole. Special committees for specific purposes 
emerged later to evolve into standing committees. Why cannot some Darwinian 
social scientist write an "Origin of Congressional Committees"? 

The House started with only four rules which have grown through the ses- 
sions into the eleven volumes of Rules and Precedents today. But by the 1880’s 
these rules had become so complicated and the House so entangled in their appli- 
cation that Representative Thomas B. Reed declared the only way the House could 
operate under the rules was to suspend the rules. By 1891 Reed was Speaker and, 
employing a firm hand, resolved the parliamentary chaos and restored the House’s 
capacity to legislate. 

By 1911 Speaker Joseph G. Cannon had carried Reed's dominant methods too 
far, thereby provoking a counterrevolution which enthroned the party caucus. 
The caucus became dominant in the second decade of the twentieth century, but 
declined during the third and fourth decades when the Rules Committee became 
an effective organ of party government in the House until it degenerated into its 
present condition of being an arbitrary agent dominated by a coalition of south- 
ern conservative Democrats and northern conservative Republicans. But, despite 
all the vicissitudes of the Speaker, the office today ranks in power second only to 
that of the President of the United States. 

The reduction of the number of committees in 1946 was hailed as a drastic 
reform, but it was soon apparent that instead of congressmen hastening from com- 
mittee to committee as they had done, they were now rushing from subcommittee 
to subcommittee, And so the more it changes, the more Congress is the same. 

Congressmen are concerned over the problem of maintaining the coordinate 
status of their branch with that of the executive. The consequent frustration was 
spectacularly manifested by the hysterical reaction to General MacArthur’s speech 
to a joint session after his removal from command by President Truman, One 
awe-struck representative, formerly a gentleman of the cloth, exclaimed “We 
heard God. God spoke." But the aggrandizement of the executive is a consequence 
of the march of events and evidently beyond the control of Congress. 

Dr. Galloway's book is heavily laden with detailed information on the history 
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of the House. A few bold strokes of the charcoal artist might have given the lay 
reader a broader outline of the history of the House. 


Ohio Northern University WiLFrED E. BINKLEY 


THE ANTIFEDERALISTS: CRITICS OF THE CONSTITUTION, 1781 
1788. By Jackson Turner Main. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press for the Institute of Early American History and Culture. 1961. Pp. xv, 
308. $7.50.) | 


Since most histories of the Constitution are out of date or fall short of the 
requirements of present scholarship, this study of the Antifederalists is welcomed 
for its penetrating conclusions about the role of individuals, the content of their 
thought, and the means whereby they expressed their opposition to the projected 
American Constitution. In discussing such issues as taxation and regulation of 
commerce during the Articles of Confederation government, for example, Mr. 
Main locates the areas of Antifederalist strength and reveals the quality of leader- 
ship, concluding that many people opposed these measures because of a "tradi- 
tional fear of centralized authority and suspicion of the motives of persons." In an 
excellent summary chapter he states that the Antifederalists suffered final defeat 
over the ratification of the Constitution because they lacked control of publicity, 
party organization, energetic leaders, and a program for improving the central 
government. Sectionalism and isolation also played their part, as did competition 
between commercial and noncommercial elements, divisions among classes, and 
antagonisms between creditors and debtors. In making his evaluations, Main was 
fully aware of the important studies of Professors Brown and McDonald on 
Charles Beard, though these works were not specifically analyzed; the valuable 
study by Lee Benson appeared too late for consideration. 

Although the interpretations of Beard's masterpiece have been numerous and 
the disagreements among critics often bitter, this book avoids controversy. It 
makes no direct answer to Beard or Beard's critics; it describes, primarily, the 
vitality of Antifederalism as a political movement in the 1780's, putting forth the 
theory that multiple causes brought defeat of the coalition. For those looking for a 
grass-roots view of Antifederal politics, there will be disappointment; nor is there 
much information on public opinion which might illuminate the strength of 
forces like nationalism that may have contributed to the Antifederalist defeat. The 
author believes in general that wherever the influence of newspapers was felt, the 
Federalists won adherents, that wherever commerce was important to the com- 
munity's welfare, there also was a Federalist stronghold. Does this mean that the 
isolated elements of the population, detached from public discussion, were Anti- 
federalists, while those who were aware of the issues could not resist Federalist 
propaganda? Whatever the reason for Federalist success, it is amazing how 
Antifederalist majorities crumbled before the oratory of the Federalists. Main's 
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work, as he states himself, is a first study, but it is a solid piece of research that 
has already won an award from its publisher. 


Whittier College Jonn A. Schutz 


THE SOUTH IN THE NEW NATION, 1789-1819. By Thomas P. Abernethy. 
[A History of the South, Volume IV.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 529. $7.50.) 


Tue central concern of this book, as the author explains in his preface, is the 
conquest and settlement of the southern and western frontiers, and he refers his 
readers to the succeeding volume in the same series by the late Charles S. Sydnor 
for a detailed account of the social and economic development of the South. Some 
of the material was previously presented in Abernethy's earlier books on Alabama, 
Tennessee, the Burr conspiracy, and western lands, but it is a useful addition to 
have these varied matters brought together in a single and united narrative. Here, 
as in the other works, he has a larger interest in the chicanery, frauds, and na- 
tional and international intrigue that accompanied American expansion into these 
arcas than he does in the more prosaic aspects of settlement, but enough of the 
latter is included to demonstrate that not all of the movement into western lands 
was inspired by speculative and adventurous villains. 

Ten of the chapters are devoted to this aspect of the history of the South, and 
the remaining six, probably for reasons of space, are more concerned with the 
region as a whole and with national politics than with internal and local develop- 
ments, Sectionalism, as Abernethy points out, occupies only a secondary position 
in his account, but, contrary to Turner and most interpreters of sectionalism, he 
contends that the deep cleavages within the nation are more often produced by 
ideological than by economic differences. In the United States, he says, sectionalism 
had its chief origin in "the fact that the North inherited, not Puritanism, but a 
puritanical attitude toward life, while the South maintained the traditions of the 
Mother country, with her liberal Anglicanism and her stratified society." He 
makes no attempt to sustain this interpretation by a systematic analysis of the 
thought and conduct of either the southern or the northern society, and he simi- 
larly asserts without argument that the first Federalist administrations sought to 
establish “a government dominated by a class in the interest of that class, not a 
government representing a united nation." 

He also maintains that the South and West were more patriotic and nationalist 
than the other sections, and, by ignoring the Republican leaders and voters in New 
England and the Middle States, portrays the Jeffersonian party as essentially south- 
ern and western. In his view the long period of Republican ascendancy represented 
a victory by "the landholding gentry of the South" over those who inhabited "the 
market place," and, with sad regret, he closes his book with the statement that 
these “had their day and ceased to be, while the market place triumphed over all 
America." They had given the United States, he says, "a better type of leadership 
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than the market place has yet been able to provide,” and yet, as he also makes 
clear, two of these Presidents, Madison and Monroe, were in large measure respon- 
sible, at the close of the War of 1812, for the re-enactment of the class-oriented and 
market place measures originally devised by Alexander Hamilton.. 


New York University Thomas P. Govan 


THE GROWTH OF SOUTHERN CIVILIZATION, 1790-1860. By Clement 
Eaton. | The New American Nation Series.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 


- 1961. Pp. xvii, 357. $6.00.) 


Mr. Eaton’s Growth of Southern Civilization invites comparison with Ulrich B. 
Phillips’ Life and Labor in the Old South, a noteworthy contribution a third of a 
century ago. The older work set a high standard based upon years of research and 
mastery of literary craftsmanship, Unfortunately, its scope was limited mainly to 
those aspects of southern history in which the writer had a lifelong interest: plan- 
tations, slavery, and staple economy; it emphasized the gentry at the expense of 
the plain people; and it reflected a belief in white supremacy. Eaton’s book is 
broadly conceived. Without neglecting the themes on which Phillips concentrated, 
he presents copious data on the middle classes, business and commercial enter- 
prises, transportation, town life, social justice, the South's colonial status, Creole 
civilization, and the southern mind. The series’ over-all design eliminated chapters 
on the fine arts, literature, and education, albeit these subjects receive brief atten- 
tion. The new work’s advantage lies largely in expanded scope and balanced 
treatment rather than in extensive revision. It is quite likely that Phillips would 
have approved most of the discussion of slavery and plantation economy. 

Faton’s book is not devoid of generalization and interpretation, but it par- 
ticularizes nearly as much as Life and Labor. “Believing that history should pri- 
marily be concerned with people rather than with vague and impersonal forces,” 
he declares, “I have, accordingly, filled my book with the lives of people”: 
planters, yeoman farmers, poor whites, mechanics, “Negroes as human beings 
and as slaves,” professors, preachers, editors, land speculators, actors, romanticists, 
humorists, politicians, demagogues. The author writes with considerable under- 
standing of these and other people. He has the good sense to leave some ques- 
tions unanswered. After reviewing contemporary evidence and monographic lit- 
erature on the profitability of slavery, he finds too many variables in time and 
place to reach a definite conclusion. 

The Growth of Southern Civilization is less satisfying in depicting that illusive 
thing, the southern mind, than in presenting tangible elements in the region’s 
society. Some observations are quite orthodox: “On no other subject did the 
Southern mind reveal itself more distinctly than on the institution of slavery”; 
this interest “tended to unify the heterogeneous elements in Southern society”; in 
slavery’s defense as well as in politics, religion, and literary taste, southern thought 
was conservative. Eaton believes that some changes were apparent. The southern 
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mind at mid-century “was a curious combination of romanticism and practicality,” 
but the area was becoming more materialistic, and more democratic too. “What 
the Southern states desperately needed in 1860,” he concludes, “was the free exer- 
cise of the critical spirit.” 

Eaton's book is essentially a summary of scholarly research of the past genera- 
tion. He skillfully weaves into his narrative contributions to knowledge from 
hundreds of monographic and biographical studies. Beyond the secondary ac- 
counts, he adds freshness to his volume by examining the sources for illustrative 
material. The style does not match the distinguished prose of Phillips’ work; it is 
nevertheless clear and readable. One can forgive the few factual slips more readily 
than the constant use of "latter" for “last” in referring to the final items in a series 
of three or more. 


University of Oregon WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 


THE ENTERPRISE OF A FREE PEOPLE: ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT IN NEW YORK STATE DURING THE CANAL PE- 
RIOD, 1792-1838. By Nathan Miller. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press 
for the American Historical Association. 1962. Pp. xv, 293. $6.00.) 


Turs latest study of state government and the economy between the end of the 
eighteenth century and the Civil War fits well with the state volumes on Georgia, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, and Pennsylvanıa previously financed by the 
Committee on Research in Economic History and with the studies done or in- 
spired by Carter Goodrich on governmental aid to transportation. The Enterprise 
of a Free People deals specifically with financing the Erie and Champlain Canals 
in New York State and the use of the large ensuing revenues received by the canal 
commissioners, but it includes much on the general background of the state's rela- 
tion to enterprise. 

Earlier than its neighbors, New York turned its attention to state promotion of 
development. By 1817, when the Erie financing began, New York had state loans 
of $1,500,000 in industry and $750,000 in bank stocks. There seems to have been 
little question that the two canals were ventures too large and complicated for the 
private enterprise of the day. 

The Erie Canal was immensely profitable. Unwilling to retire canal bonds by 
paying high premiums, the commissioners had to find use for steadily accumulat- 
ing revenues. Deposit of the funds at interest in various banks gradually put the 
Canal Commission in the position of controlling reserves, or performing some of 
the functions of a central bank. In 1834, for example, they countered the con- 
traction of loans by the Bank of the United States by increasing deposits, and 
they also used new deposits to encourage resumption of specie payments after 
the panic of 1837. 

Miller's narrative is carefully documented and well told, but it lacks perspec- 
tive at times. A table showing the size of canal fund deposits in relation to the total 
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resources of New York State banks, and one giving annual net revenue from the 
canals would be helpful. In crises such as that of 1834 more information on the 
total situation would aid the reader in evaluating the actions of the canal com- 
missioners, The same criticism may be made of the discussion of the prolonged 
difficulties following the panic of 1837. These descriptions would, of course, add 
to the size of the book, but some overly detailed narrative could be sacrificed. 

Miller's title is a suggestive one. The time has come when he or some other 
well-qualified scholar should write a general book on the gradual shift of opinion 
from the early nineteenth-century view that government was the most efficient 
agency for large-scale development, attested to in all the volumes mentioned here, 
to the late nineteenth-century conviction that government enterprise was generally 
corrupt and inefficient. 


University of Pennsylvania Thomas C. COCHRAN 


JAMES MADISON: COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 1812-1836. By Irving Brant. 
(Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1961. Pp. 627. $7.50.) 


WrrH this sixth and final volume, Irving Brant brings to a triumphant con- 
clusion one of the most important historical biographies of our time. In this vol- 
ume, as in the work as a whole, one may quarrel with emphases or omissions or 
points of interpretation, but such personal disagreements in no way detract from 
the sustained quality of Brant's research or the persuasive brilliance of his prose. 
He has forced a revaluation of Madison's role and contributions and has himself 
fixed the terms of reference for a new Madison image. No biographer could do 
more. 

The War of 1812, which takes up the bulk of this ultimate volume, is treated 
with a degree of detail that might well be dull, i£ Brant had not made the most of 
its Gilbertian qualities. In retrospect it is difficult to take seriously a war whose 
avowed cause was removed before hostilities began and whose only decisive battle 
was fought after the peace treaty was signed, a war that no one really wanted ex- 
cept a handful of nationalistic congressmen who could not forget the Chesapeake, 
and that both sides sought means of stopping before the ink was dry on the decla- 
ration. Yet the comedy of errors quickly takes a serious turn, and Brant becomes 
so absorbed in fighting “Mr. Madison’s War” that he almost forgets Mr. Madison. 

When it is over, the reader is left with a feeling that he has been party to an 
apologia for the commander in chief. Brant credits Madison, not Monroe nor the 
War Hawks, with forcing the war and devising much of its strategy. The 
blunders were those of Hull, Dearborn, Wilkinson, and the other generals who 
failed to carry out their missions. But these incompetents were there because Sec- 
retary of War Eustis, who was equally incompetent, left them in command, and 
because Madison, who knew well the failings of the Secretary, found it politically 
expedient to leave him in office. When Eustis was at last replaced by Armstrong, 
intrigue and deceit were added to incompetence, but again the President, unwilling 
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to offend Armstrong's powerful New York kinsmen, retained the Secretary until 
the Capitol itself had been destroyed by the enemy. 

In the final two years of his administration, Madison devoted his own energies 
to rounding out the peace with Great Britain, particularly in the matter of reduc- 
ing armaments on the Great Lakes. The American system being forged in Con- 
gress, of national bank, protective tariff, and internal transportation, he left largely 
to those who would follow him in the nation’s councils, but he was already be- 
ginning to assume the role of oracle, as his last day veto on constitutional grounds 
of a bill that would have provided badly needed arteries of commerce testified. 

The mere hundred pages devoted to the postpresidential years are all too brief. 
Here we see little more than sketches of Madison's classic friendship with Jeffer- 
son, his role in the founding of the University of Virginia, his contributions in the 
state constitutional convention of 1829, his arguments against nullification, and his 
views on slavery. Here also is surely the definitive identification of the authorship 
of the various Federalist Papers. 

Madison's life, even as a war President, still savors more of the study than of 
the hustings, but thanks to Brant an active—even at times combative—gloss has 
been added to the old, contemplative picture of the man. The frequent glimpses 
of the gracious Dolly, of her wayward son Todd Payne, of Montpelier and its 
guests, give dimension to a man no longer to be dismissed as “little Jemmy.” The 
fourth President of the United States has at last come into his own with the com- 
pletion of this fine historical biography. 


Washington, D.C. CharLes M. WILTSE 


THE TWILIGHT OF FEDERALISM: THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE 
FEDERALIST PARTY, 1815-1830. By Shaw Livermore, Jr. (Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 292. $6.00.) 


In a time of one-party government, what influence is exerted by a proscribed, 
ambitious, and active minority? Many Federalists deserted the cause in 1815; 
some were to denounce it in 1820; the survivors, as Livermore sees them in this 
welcome study, were deeply concerned with a very tricky problem——how to re- 
enter public life without losing their Federalist identity. The problem was beyond 
solution since Federalism was not only out of office, but out of date. Both leaders 
and followers, however, still believed that they constituted a sort of chosen people, 
especially equipped to rule over others. While they abandoned all hope of returning 
to power as a national party, they were no less cager for national and state prefer- 
ment, Their strategy, as Livermore reveals it, was to conciliate the Republicans on 
the national level—their behavior during the Missouri controversy was the great 
exception—but to fight them in the states. He believes that this strategy, though a 
fatal and futile one, was disruptive enough to help retard the emergence of a two- 
party system. The more steadily they lost power and influence in the states, the 
more the Federalists encouraged the growth of Republican factions, playing one 
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faction against another, bartering support for preferments they rarely received, 
bringing into the market place their good votes and bad name. He thinks that they 
were often credited with conspiratorial powers which they did not actually have; he 
suspects, for example, that it was their shadowy disorganizing presence which 
kept the caucus alive, as an organizational device, long after it was needed. Since 
he supports his arguments with a careful description of intrastate battles in New 
England and the Middle States, it must be admitted that he has added a new 
‚color to the political history of those years, and that is no mean feat. 

But it is political history, a history of maneuver, for Livermore never quite 
explains who composed his Federalist groups in terms of profession, occupation, 
or interest, or what changes in social and economic environment may have influ- 
enced their choice of paths. The history of faction, to be sure, does not lend itself 
readily to such explanations. But it is quite possible, as he himself suggests now 
and then, that the policy of controlled expansion, emerging under Madison, 
Monroe, and Adams, was something which the Federalists, as a whole, distrusted 
rather than welcomed. After all, the only explicitly Hamiltonian feature in it was 
the Second Bank of the United States. It may be that their commercial philosophy, 
with no Hamilton to direct it, would have been happier with that state of “local 
independence and self-determination in business affairs" from which, as Arthur H. 
Cole reminds us, Ámerican economy was departing in those quarrelsome and 
introspective years. As Livermore shows, the Federalists who followed Jackson : 
into the campaign of 1828 were happier in their choice than those who “amalga- 
mated" with Adams: this was, he believes, because they thought Jackson would 
relax the policy of proscription. Did they also hope that Jackson would lead the 
nation back into a purer and simpler world than the one that was promised in the 
messages of Adams? Paradoxically enough, there seems to be a clearer line between 
Federalist and Democrat, at least until the bank war, than any that can be traced 
between Federalist and National Republican. The author's method does not permit 
him to explore such questions, but the new material that he has brought into view, 
and has so admirably organized in terms of political maneuver, is also very sug- 
gestive; it opens a new field for fruitful inquiry, and thus his Federalist “twilight” 
sheds more light than dusk. 


Santa Barbara, California GEORGE DANGERFIELD 


WENDELL PHILLIPS: BRAHMIN RADICAL. By Irving H. Bartlett. (Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 438. $5.95.) 


WenneLL Phillips, whose name usually survives in footnotes to the antislavery 
crusade, was the kind of agitator that only nineteenth-century New England could 
have produced. Dr. Bartlett's biography of him, the first comprehensive treatment 
of Pbillips for some years, does its subject good service by tracing his career beyond 
the point usually chosen for the terminus of studies of antislavery leaders—the 
Civil War—to show the ultimate radical in action during less spectacular times. 
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The author’s study of this controversial and not always appealing man is fair and 
judicious. Phillips’ great shortcomings as a reformer are given equal emphasis 
with his strengths, which were redoubtable. The author maintains a good balance 
between Phillips’ personal and public life, illuminating both his character and the 
times with clarity. 

Phillips was, as Bartlett implies in his subtitle, a paradox—that is, a Brahmin 
radical, He had every reason to accept the status quo. He possessed wealth, edu- 
cation, lineage, social standing, security, and future, yet he embraced almost every 
unpopular cause of his times with a fanatic zeal that led him to attack the church, 
the Constitution, law, union, the entire social structure of his times, all with the 
absolute certainty that marks the true radical. “I hold that the world is wrong 
side up,” he once wrote, “and maintain the propriety of turning it upside down.” 
This massive and uncritical sense of his own rightness, as Bartlett points out, was 
in Phillips’ make-up a kind of moral obligation to satisfy his own sense of con- 
science. Phillips was, perhaps, as much concerned with satisfying his own internal 
standards as with reforming the world, and there was about him always an aura 
of Calvinistic dedication gone to extremes, a conviction of divine mission. “I was 
not sent to destroy slavery,” he once wrote. “I was sent to do my duty,” which, if 
need be, meant destroying anything that stood in the way. 

The key to understanding Phillips, as the author explains, and to a large extent 
the wing of the abolitionist movement that he and Garrison represented, lies in 
moral absolutism, Phillips could, with perfect seriousness, rank the contributions 
of the abolitionists with those of “the age of Vane and Cromwell, Luther’s Refor- 
mation, and the establishment of Christianity,” which placed him and his cohorts 
in exalted company. Phillips never lost this feeling of being concerned in great 
things. He outlasted even Garrison, who believed his work finished with the free- 
dom of the slave; for Phillips enlisted in reform, he said, “for the war, as the 
struggle lasts,” which meant that he could not quit so long as injustice or suffering 
existed anywhere in the world. He went on therefore to campaign against child 
labor, for women’s rights, for the abolition of capital punishment, a shorter work- 
day, temperance, Greenbackism, and a dozen other things, to stop only when his 
life ran out. | 

This is a sound and sensitive study of Wendell Phillips, based on the most 
complete sources, and done with some care and skill. Phillips” character, a curious 
mixture of idealism and violence, was not easy to grasp, even by his friends and 
contemporaries. Bartlett’s study does a good job of making Phillips, and the 
movements with which he was concerned, understandable and very much in the 
nineteenth-century American grain. It is the best study of Phillips we have to date. 


Michigan State University Russet B. Nye 
ANTISLAVERY: THE CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM IN AMERICA. By 


Dwight Lowell Dumond, (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1961. 
Pp. x, 422. $20.00.) 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ANTISLAVERY IN AMERICA. By Dwight Lowell 
Dumond, (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1961. Pp. 119. $10.00.) 


As editor of the correspondence of James G. Birney, coeditor of the Weld- 
Grimké correspondence, and student for more than thirty years of the abolitionist 
movement, Dwight L. Dumond possesses an unrivaled fund of information con- 
cerning the antislavery movement in America. With these two volumes he has now 
incorporated this information in an extensive history containing close to 250,000 
words of text. This is more than twice the length of Louis Filler's able and 
judicious study, The Crusade against Slavery, 1830-1860, and it is without doubt 
the most thorough bistory of the abolition movement in the United States that we 
now have, or perhaps will ever have. It is particularly rich in biographical infor- 
mation about secondary figures in the antislavery movement: for instance, it pro- 
vides data on forty of Theodore Weld's "seventy" agents (who never, in fact, 
numbered seventy); of these, twenty-three are not even mentioned in Filler, and 
could not properly have been, considering the scale on which he was writing. 
Dumond has a vast knowledge of the abolitionist literature, and this erudition 
cornes into play in his summaries of many of the more important tracts, his repro- 
duction of title pages and illustrations from rare items, and his separately published 
exhaustive bibliography of more than 2,500 items, not including diverse editions. 

Dumond's study is a basic one, which no scholar can afford to overlook, and 
it contributes significantly to a number of important themes. It renews the claim, 
for instance, that Weld and Birney, rather than Garrison, were really at the heart 
of the abolitionist movement, and it makes a most convincing argument on this 
debatable question, although adherents of this view are still faced with the anomaly 
that Weld became inactive in 1844. Also, it reasserts the view that the South 
constituted an aggressive slavocracy, and does this in a way with which historians 
will have to reckon, even though they may disagree. 

Along with its outstanding merits, however, Dumond's study has some extra- 
ordinary deficiencies. The primary shortcoming is that it adopts the dogmatic and 
polemical tone of the antislavery literature itself and also the antislavery view that 
everything that the abolitionists did was almost holy, while any opposition to 
them was utterly iniquitous, Accordingly, the vivid human traits of Weld and the 
Grimkés do not show in Dumond's saintly portrayal of them. He scarcely recog- 
nizes gradations of good and evil. Thus his verdict on the colonization move- 
ment: "it was just as cruel, just as inhuman, just as much an invasion of man's 
natural rights as the rape of Africa had been in the first place." In equally unquali- 
fied terms, it is stated that the antislavery movement represented "the greatest 
concentration of moral and intellectual power ever assembled in support of any 
cause before or since," and Weld's American Slavery As It Is was “in all probabil- 
ity the most crushing indictment of any institution ever written." The emanci- 
pated slaves in the West Indies made "amazing progress." But proslavery measures 
are described as "thoroughly reprehensible," "almost unbelievably rotten," and 
"nauseating." 'The cotton gin stands "high on the list of the instruments for the 
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exploitation of human life,” and the black belt “became and remained the curse 
of the nation.” When he speaks of “race prejudice, which is an outward expression 
of inherent meanness and stupidity," Dumond overlooks the fact that the belief 
that meanness and stupidity are inherent is itself at the root of race prejudice. As 
for sin, he is invariably against it, and is ever ready to assume that those who 
took a position with which he disagrees were for it. The slavery question was 
certainly an ethical one, but this does not mean that the virtue or vice of every 
individual was a direct coefficient of his position on this question. 

Another shortcoming of this work, of quite a different order, is found in the 
treatment of the bibliography and the illustrations. Both are rich, but the 119 
pages of bibliography are little more than a bare list, with no introduction and no 
indication of the basis of compilation nor of the location of rare items. As for the 
illustrations, there are 138 excellent ones, handsomely reproduced, but of these, 53 
have either no statement whatever as to their source or are attributed merely to 
some large library, as "Cornell University Library" or "Library of Congress." 
Almost none are dated, and the reader cannot tell whether they pertain to West 
Indian slavery or to slavery in the southern states. At the present stage of progress 
in the use of historical illustrations, this failure to state the source of some items in 
a really superb series of illustrations is difficult to understand. 


Stanford University Davin M. Porrer 


THE LETTERS OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. Edited by Robert W. Johann- 
sen. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1961. Pp. xxxi, 558. $10.00.) 


From the time that he superintended passage of the Compromise of 1850 to 
his stalwart defense of the Union in the spring of 1861, Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas was the outstanding figure in American politics. No other legislator— 
not even Henry Clay—has ever come so close to dominating an entire decade of 
the nation’s history. Yet there are fewer good biographies of Douglas than of many 
lesser men, and his works have never been assembled in any comprehensive way. 
Fortunately, the latter neglect is now partly remedied by publication of his letters 
in a handsome, superbly edited volume. Robert W. Johannsen, a leading authority 
on Douglas, has sought out documents assiduously and transcribed them with 
great care. His annotations are concise but more than adequate. In addition to 
identifying persons mentioned and supplying historical background when it is 
needed, he frequently quotes or summarizes relevant incoming correspondence. 
Many routine communications are merely calendared, and certain letters allegedly 
written by Douglas, but not found, are noted and, if possible, described. Although 
much of the material in the collection has already been used by scholars, particu- 
larly George Fort Milton, the advantage of having it gathered together in a single 
volume is obvious, and the value of Johannsen’s work is enhanced by the fact that 
a good many of the letters printed are still privately owned. Both editor and pub- 
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lisher deserve generous praise for an important contribution to American his- 
toriography. 

Despite the undeniable merit of the book, however, some readers may find its 
content a little disappointing. For one thing, not much is revealed of Douglas’ 
personal life except in the very early pages. The correspondence is primarily 
political. It includes numerous patronage recommendations and public pronounce- 
ments, along with the more revealing letters to party lieutenants in Illinois and to | 
Democratic leaders elsewhere. Here is the documentary record of a career that 
proceeded through a long series of successes to ultimate failure, but the record 
tends to become thin in times of stress. Historians will find only one or two letters 
that illuminate the Compromise of 1850. They will learn scarcely anything about 
the complicated maneuvers that produced the Kansas-Nebraska Act or about the 
Little Giant's motives and expectations in the Lecompton controversy. Douglas, in 
fact, was not interested enough in other men to be of much use as a gossip and not 
sufficiently introspective to divulge much about himself. From his correspondence 
we do get glimpses of a man who could be both generous and vindictive, who 
acquired social polish, but never overcame a disposition to engage in political 
brawls, whose thought ran neatly along straight lines, undeflected by complexities 
and unimpeded by self-doubt, whose driving ambition was tempered by a deep 
concern for the welfare of his party and country. Yet the picture that emerges is 
flat and incomplete, lacking much of the animal vitality that made Douglas such 
an electrifying force in national politics. 'The man in action on the Senate floor, as 
recorded in the Congressional Globe and described by some of his contemporaries, 
remains our best portrait. And although Douglas has undoubtedly suffered from 
falling into the shadow of Abraham Lincoln, these letters strengthen the suspicion 
that he was one of those men who speak effectively to their own generations, but 
say little to posterity. Whatever shortcomings may be noted, however, it is well to 
have, in this excellent edition, the personal record of the robust politician who 
worked so hard to prevent—and did so much to cause—the Civil War. 


Stanford University Don E. FEHRENBACHER 


THE CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. Volume I, THE 
COMING FURY. By Bruce Catton. E. B. Long, Director of Research. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1961. Pp. 565. $7.50.) 


When the delegates from the Gulf States walked out of the Democratic 
National Convention in 1860, they took a step which "drew armies after them.” 
Why these men acted as they did and why these consequences occurred, Mr. 
Catton concludes, "remain riddles to this day." Since 1956, commissioned by the 
publishers and the New York Times, he has been working to solve these riddles 
in a multivolume centennial history of the conflict in cooperation with a research 
staff headed by E. B. Long of the American Peoples Encyclopedia. This first vol- 
ume covers the period from April 1860 through July 1861. 
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Catton builds on a basic concept. The South when confronted by the great 
changes taking place in the United States in the mid-nineteenth century became 
convinced that its political power was threatened and its profits and its way of life 
endangered, It therefore became rigid at a time when most of the conditions of 
American society demanded flexibility. A group of hard new men from the Gulf 
area took over the leadership. They were determined to protect the position of the 
South against a North which they believed was increasingly “foreign” in popula- 
tion and hostile to southern interests. 

This new leadership abandoned the politics of accommodation which had been 
the common practice in the United States for eighty years and made demands. 
They insisted on guarantees that the Democratic party could not accept with any 
hope of national survival, and they decreed the political death of Douglas. This 
intransigence split the Democrats, and the keen new Republicans turned all this 
to their advantage. Then things got out of hand. 

Not only did the Democrats lose their capacity to control events, but the 
Republicans who, up to the election, had played the game with great skill, likewise 
collapsed as an effective political force. From November 1860 to April 1861 there 
was absolute confusion. No one appeared with any skill, everyone expected the 
other fellow to make the concessions, seemingly careless of whether he did or not. 
The South labored under the delusion that it was a unit and that secession would 
be accepted peaceably. The North, on its part, felt that the southern demands were 
a bluff, and a significant few even thought their ends would be better served per- 
haps if they were rid at least of the Lower South. Under such circumstances of 
“deep confusion and bewilderment men of intense singleness of purpose [could 
and did] drive through to their chosen goal and compel their fellows to trail along 
after them.” The Gulf section of the “proud, self-centered, insecure” South 
achieved secession and the Confederacy. 

The new republic and the Lincoln administration made seemingly all the 
mistakes possible, if war were to be averted, and the firing of guns brought the 
fury and the joy of war. Thousands of the nation’s best youth rushed to the colors 
to be manhandled by confused West Pointers in both armies who were worse 
handled by the politicians and journalists. The tragedy of Bull Run introduced 
the first note of realism into the comprehension of those who must deal with the 
fury. 

Catton is both a perceptive historian and a literary master. He has devised a 
very effective method of presentation. His preoccupation is a fascinating narrative 
that he embroiders with shrewd and revealing character sketches and illuminating 
incidents citing the behavior of obscure people. All this is made meaningful by 
frequent flashes of insight. As he does not wish to interrupt the flow of the nar- 
rative, these insights are at times found in unexpected places and may evade all 
but the closest readers. But they should be sought, for in them are to be found the 
stuff that will provide the answers to the riddles. . 

The author, like most of his colleagues, tends to write in the fashion of nine- 
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teenth-century liberalism and the progressive era. He assumes, seemingly without 
question, that slavery was on its way out and that the social order of the South 
was doomed. Weight of opinion would seem to bear him out. But after the 
experience of the two world wars and the cold war of the twentieth century, is it 
so certain that slavery was doomed to destruction, that the southern social order. 
was so fragile, and that the South was in the danger which it feared? This series 
gives great promise of being the achievement of the centennial. 


University of Pennsylvania | Roy F. NicHots 


THE EDGE OF GLORY: A BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL WILLIAM S. 
ROSECRANS, U.S.A. By William M. Lamers. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World. 1961. Pp. ix, 499. $6.95.) 

EDUCATION IN VIOLENCE: THE LIFE OF GEORGE H. THOMAS AND 
THE HISTORY OF THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND. By Francis F. 
McKinney. (Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State University Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 530. 
$9.50.) 

SHERIDAN IN THE SHENANDOAH: JUBAL EARLY'S NEMESIS. By 
Edward ]. Stackpole. (Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole Company. 1961. Pp. xvii, 


413. $5.95.) 


Eacu of these books deals with an able Union general. William M. Lamers has 
met the need for an adequate biography of Rosecrans, Utilizing the Rosecrans 
papers now at the University of California, Los Angeles, and supplementing 
these and other manuscripts with extensive research in the printed sources, he has 
produced a multisided and revealing if somewhat roughhewn study of the man, 
the general, and his battles. Unfortunately the work is documented with backnotes 
" designated by topical heads in one solid block of type per chapter, and with cita- 
tions for volumes without page numbers in the Official Records. 

Lamers draws a convincing portrait of Rosecrans as a talented general who 
demonstrated outstanding ability at Stone’s River and in the Tullahoma or middle 
Tennessee campaign against Braxton Bragg, but who frequently lost his temper 
and spoke and wrote with such tactlessness that he made enemies among both his 
subordinates and his superiors. Grant and Stanton were among those who felt the 
sting of his criticism, and they retaliated by helping to blight his career. On the 
basis of evidence in the Official Records, Lamers argues that Grant was unfair to 
Rosecrans both during the war and afterward when he wrote his Personal 
Memoirs. 

In discussing Rosecrans’ defeat at Chickamauga and his subsequent removal 
from command, Lamers stresses the activities of Rosecrans’ various enemies, espe- 
cially the evidence that the general’s own chief of staff, James A. Garfield, and 
Stanton’s confidential correspondent, Charles A. Dana, were helping to undermine 
him. There may be some tendency here to minimize Rosecrans’ own failings. His 
flight from the battlefield and his nervous collapse immediately afterward may 
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have been enough to ruin his reputation regardless of hostile activities on the part 
of his associates. 

On the general who took over Rosecrans army, Thomas, the manuscript 
sources are relatively thin. Francis F. McKinney has had to construct his biography 
largely from the printed sources. He has offset this difficulty to some extent by a 
thorough use of the Official Records, and his analytical discussions of ‘Thomas’ 
great battles, such as Chickamauga and Nashville, are clear and informative. He 
rejects the persistent Union myth that Thomas fought the Confederates to a 
standstill at Chickamauga and admits that when he obeyed Rosecrans' order and 
retreated he was under attack. The withdrawal, he writes, had its "elements of 
confusion, disorganization and panic." D. H. Hill, in field command of the‘ 
Confederate right, considered it a rout. 

The reader may not agree with McKinney that Grant was unfair in rating the 
deliberate Thomas beneath Sherman and may not subscribe to the author's thesis 
that Thomas was virtually Grant's equal in military genius. Still he is likely to 
feel, when he closes this big biography, that Thomas did attempt more and did 
accomplish more, particularly in the building of the Army of the Cumberland, 
than many historians have allowed him. 

Though Sheridan was with Rosecrans and Thomas in the West, it is his 
command of the Army of the Shenandoah in the summer of 1864 that interests 
Edward J. Stackpole. This undocumented study of Sheridan’s successful valley 
campaign against Jubal Early rests “to a great extent," as the author says, upon “a 
few primary source books” such as Sheridan's Memoirs and Early’s Autobiogra- 
phy. It is a readable book designed for the nonspecialist, who will find it impossi- 
ble to confuse the Blue with the Gray since the names of all Confederates and 
their units are italicized in the text. 

University of Colorado Har Bamees 


FRANCIS PARKMAN. By Howard Doughty. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1962. Pp. 414. $6.50.) 


A GENERATION which believes that the writing of history is an art cannot fail 
to be enchanted with Parkman’s artistry. This enchantment is reflected in the 
several studies that have recently appeared. For the most part their authors are 
little concerned with problems and interpretations normally of interest to his- 
torians. Rather the emphasis has been strongly on matters of style, character 
analysis, dramatic structure, the pace of Parkman’s narrative, and what David 
Levin has called his “acute sense of specific place and specific fact.” 

Doughty’s book is the most detailed study of Parkman’s style known to me. In 
linking the New Englander with his “literary” contemporaries, it reinforces the 
judgment that Parkman and his fellow romantic historians were at the center of 
the American renaissance. Doughty’s chief contribution is his demonstration of the 
manner in which Parkman, in his formal histories, drew upon the experiences of 
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his youth in the wilderness and upon the dramatic incidents that liven the pages 
of his early journals. Literary dissection carried to great length, however, can 
become tiresome. Obscure writing praising clarity can be disconcerting. 

The biographical sections of Doughty’s volume, while adding little that is new, 
faithfully re-create the growth of a master historian. The author does go beyond 
earlier biographers in emphasizing Parkman’s appeal for higher standards in 
academic life. He also informs us of the role as confidante of the historian’s re- 
markable cousin, Mary Dwight Parkman, to whom he unburdened himself in 
periods of mental depression caused by physical ailments and domestic tragedy. 

In these pages Doughty retells Parkman’s falling in love with the wilder- 
ness, the challenge of mountain climbing, and the pride of accomplishment in face 
of danger. When the author describes Parkman’s wilderness trips or his European 
tour he recaptures the New Englander’s own rapture. But when the biographer 
attempts to link these experiences with Parkman’s own later historical writing his 
sentences often lack lucidity. He knows why Parkman wrote well and how he 
achieved his effects. But his own writing is repetitious and almost deliberate in its 
avoidance of the simple sentence. He can be clear and direct as when he describes 
a “most characteristic trait” of the historian: “This is the extraordinary degree of 
motor-mindedness his writing reveals, its uncanny sympathy with all forms of 
physical movement.” 

Henry Adams, who had the right to say so, placed Parkman “at the head of 
our living historians.” Doughty does justice to his subject as a literary man, but it 
still remains for a biographer with erudition in history as well as a sense of 
artistry to give us Parkman’s full measure. 


City College of New York MICHAEL Kraus 


IMPERIAL DEMOCRACY: THE EMERGENCE OF AMERICA AS A 
GREAT POWER. By Ernest R. May. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World. 1961. Pp. viii, 318. $6.75.) 


Backen by several foundation grants, Professor May has sought new. infor- 
mation on the circumstances and background of the Spanish-American War in 
official and unofficial manuscript collections in London, Paris, Madrid, and Vienna 
and in numerous repositories in the United States. From these sources and a great 
variety of published materials, he has brought fresh viewpoints to bear upon 
American foreign policy from the proposed annexation of Hawaii in 1893 to the 
ratification of the peace treaty with Spain in 1899, including, of course, the 
Venezuelan crisis with Great Britain in 1895-1896. Perhaps the most valuable of 
his contributions is his analysis of the changing European attitude toward the 
United States, from a rather supercilious view in the early 1890's through shocked 
surprise on England’s part in 1895 to a tentative acceptance of America as “the 
Seventh Power” in 1898-1899. In the course of this analysis May presents a 
detailed and interesting account of the multilateral exchanges among European 
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foreign offices, with several sovereigns playing a prominent role, over Spain's 
appeals for support against American intervention in Cuba. He seems to suggest 
hat European governments made a serious mistake, from the viewpoint of their 
national interests, in failing to step in and check the rise of the United States to 
world power status. 

On the domestic scene, the author emphasizes what he regards as mass hysteria 
which developed over the Cuban situation in 1896 and again in the spring of 1898, 
:ompelling President McKinley, he believes, to lead his country "unwillingly 
‘oward a war that he did not want for a cause in which he did not believe.” Yet in 
he more relaxed atmosphere of December 1897, he pictures McKinley as having 
:oncluded that if Spain's reforms should not have brought peace to Cuba by the 
pening of the rainy season in the spring, intervention would be necessary. Was he 
10t, then, carrying out his own logic in asking Congress for intervention? 

Whatever validity the mass hysteria thesis may have in this phase of the story, 
. feel that May certainly carries it too far in applying it, in a negative way, to the 
juestion of retaining the Philippines. His suggestion here is that important 
eligious and business groups fell in line to support annexation out of fear that if 
hey opposed it, they would be steam rollered by a hysterical wave of expansionist 
entiment as opponents of war had been crushed by war hysteria in the spring. 
strangely, there is no mention in this connection of the effect on important sections 
of business opinion of European aggressions in China and the threat to the Open 
Joor, nor of the propaganda for naval expansion and the acquisition of overseas 
yases that had been carried on by Captain Mahan and his disciples throughout the 
lecade. 

May has assembled much important material and suggested a number of 
ascinating interpretations, but I believe that there was more purposefulness and 
lirection in the foreign policy of the period, even in the mind of William McKin- 
ey, than the book recognizes. 


Villiamsville, New York Junrus W. Pratt 


'OREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC 
PAPERS. THE CONFERENCES AT CAIRO AND TEHRAN, 1943. 
[Department of State Publication 7187.] (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office. 1961. Pp. Ixxxviii, 932. $4.00.) 

'OREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC 
PAPERS. THE CONFERENCE OF BERLIN (THE POTSDAM CON- 
FERENCE), 1945. In two volumes. [Department of State Publications 7015 
and 7163.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1960. Pp. cxxviii, 
1088; clxxvi, 1645. $6.00; $6.50.) 


Tess three volumes, together with the previously published documents of the 
'alta Conference of February 1945, comprise the official record of this nation's 
iplomacy as it related to the wartime conferences of the Big Three. Since the 
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fundamental issues of military strategy and the postwar political reconstruction of 
Europe dominated the agenda of the conferences, these valumes document essen- 
tially the gradual disruption of the Grand Alliance of the war years. Indeed, even 
under the continuing pressure of German military power the wartime conversa- 
tions of Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin were characterized more by conflict than 
by agreement. Those issues which were to plague Western leaders at Potsdam were 
dearly in evidence as early as 1943. Even the months of diplomatic sparring be- 
tween Roosevelt and Stalin over the question of a site for the Tehran Conference 
were symbolic of the gulf that separated them. Eventually Roosevelt arranged to 
confer with Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek at Cairo, November 22-26, and with 
Churchill and Stalin at Tehran, November 27-December 2. The second Cairo 
Conference of December 2-7 was dominated by Roosevelt's effort to bring Turkey 
actively into the European struggle. 

Several perceptive documents in the Cairo and Tehran volume indicate the 
profound differences in interest and intent between Russia and the West on 
questions of Eastern and Central Europe. Perhaps Ambassador Averell Harriman’s 
secret report of the Moscow Conference of October 1943, held preparatory to the 
meeting at Tehran, is the most revealing of all. Harriman warned Roosevelt on 
November 4, 1943, that the Russians "definitely did not exclude the possibility of 
an enforced dismemberment of Germany and are certainly determined to make 
sure that there will be no military threat from that quarter in the foreseeable 
future." On the question of Eastern Europe the ambassador was equally specific. 
Russia, he wrote, would never accept a government in Poland which was not "a 
whole-heartedly friendly neighbor." Harriman saw clearly and prophetically that 
the Kremlin might extend the Soviet system to Poland and elsewhere as the only 
method of guaranteeing that kind of political relationship along Russia's western 
border. At Tehran Stalin made no effort to conceal the long-run Soviet interest 
in Eastern and Central Europe. Churchill reminded him on November 30 that 
peace in the postwar era would hinge on the ability of the great powers to settle 
all territorial issues agrecably. Considering the wide range of Stalin's known 
security objectives, the repetition of the principle of self-determination in the 
Tehran declaration was quite meaningless from the beginning. If this dichotomy 
of purpose were not enough, Allied disagreements in 1943 ran the gamut of mili- 
tary strategy, France's role in postwar affairs, Russia's demand for Mediterranean 
ports, the future of the Baltic, Turkey's involvement in the war, and the disposal 
of captured enemy vessels. 

The first volume of the Potsdam papers includes only background material; 
the second contains the record of the conference itself, from July 16, to August ı, 
1945. The first 606 pages of the second volume record the meetings at Potsdam; 
the remaining pages add supplementary documents, largely working papers. 
Potsdam was a more shattering experience than Tehran because Soviet intentions 
toward Eastern and Central Europe, now supported by occupation forces, had 
slipped beyond the control of the West. Again the published documents, despite 
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their mass, add little that is conceptually at odds with other sources on wartime 
diplomacy. But they reveal the infinite complexity of the problems that faced the 
United States and Britain relative to German reparations and Germany's future 
in a secure and tolerant Europe as well as the establishment of governments in 
Eastern Europe which embodied the precepts of the Yalta declaration of February 
1945. If the problem of negotiating with the Soviets over these critical issues was 
still largely unsuspected by the American public, it should not have surprised the 
nation's leadership. Among the many documents illustrating the fundamental 
differences between the United States and the USSR in 1945, none are more 
revealing than the reports of Harriman and Harry Hopkins following their con- 
versations with Stalin in May. By the opening session of the Potsdam Conference 
in July, it was certain that Europe was divided into two spheres of influence, 
whether the West chose to acknowledge the division or not. There are significant, 
if isolated, passages in the Potsdam volumes that will delight the economic 
determinist, for it is clear that American investments and commercial ambitions in 
Eastern Europe were a major concern to American leaders as they sought to argue 
the Russians back to their prewar frontiers. 

The Historical Division of the Department of State again merits the com- 
mendation of historians and all Americans concerned with public issues. The 
editors have eliminated nothing of significance from this official record. Their care 
and thoughtfulness in preparing these publications are apparent everywhere. The 
repetitiousness of ideas and arguments which must characterize any complete 
documentary compilation is more than counterbalanced by the resulting reliability 
and usefulness of the volumes for historical study. 


University of Illinois NORMAN A. GRAEBNER 


IN SEARCH OF CANADIAN LIBERALISM. By Frank H. Underhill. (To- 
ronto: Macmillan Company of Canada; distrib. by St Martin’s Press, New 
York. 1960. Pp. xiv, 282. $5.00.) | 


Frank Hawkins Underhill, the dean of Canadian historians, is not as well 
known in this country as he deserves to be, for he has devoted most of his great 
energy to teaching and the higher pamphleteering, both historical and political. 
Before the appearance of this collection of wise and witty articles dating from 
1927 to 1959, he was best known in the United States for his brief but brilliant 
book The British Commonwealth (1956).. The present, unfortunately incomplete 
selection of the main body of his lifework will help to explain to American readers 
his pre-eminence among Canadian historians and the stimulus he has provided 
for generations of devoted Canadian students. This book deservedly won the 
Governor-General’s Award for the best Canadian nonfiction of 1960. 

Since this is a very personal book, its author must be introduced. Underhill’s 
own self-mocking introduction should be quoted in full, but space forbids. Born a 
“North York Presbyterian Grit” (that is, an Ontario Reformer of the Strict 
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Observance), he was predestined to a lifelong war with the Establishment. He 
received a classical English education at Toronto under Milner, Wrong, and 
Alexander, feeding upon Thucydides, Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Tacitus, 
Milton, Hobbes, Locke, Burke, and Mill. Then, reading Greats at Balliol with 
A. D. Lindsay as tutor, he joined the Fabian Society and became the member of a 
group whose leading spirit was G. D. H. Cole. Then as now both a Liberal and a 
Socialist, he also joined the Russell and Palmerston Club, but his intellectual gods 
were Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, and the Webbs. He fought the First World War 
as a subaltern in an English infantry battalion, discovering that “this Edwardian- 
Georgian generation of Englishmen made the best regimental officers in the world 
and the worst staff officers.” 

Reinforced in his constitutional North Americanism and having begun his 
teaching career at the young University of Saskatchewan in 1914-1915, he returned 
there in 1919, to find Saskatchewan "being swept by the great prairie fire of the 
Progressive movement.” He soon became the friend of J. W. Dafoe, the great 
Liberal editor of the Winnipeg Free Press, and of J. S. Woodsworth, the founder 
of Canada’s first socialist party, the CCF. In 1927 he moved eastward to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, following the classic Canadian academic pattern of young men 
going west to make their names and to work their way back east to chairs in the 
classic founts of wisdom in the holy cities of Montreal, Toronto, and Kingston. 
Here he soon became an editor of the Canadian Forum, the organ of the CCF, 
and a principal member of the CCF’s brain trust, thus becoming known on Bay 
Street as “The Pink Professor.” Toronto irritated him as much as he irritated it, 
but he spent twenty-eight years at its great university—in another place he has 
remarked: “It sometimes seemed longer”—before he retired in 1955 to Ottawa as 
the first curator of Laurier House. In this good Grit environment, and latterly as 
historical consultant to the National Research Council of Canada, Underhill has 
had an extraordinarily productive and influential stewardship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. Perhaps he has mellowed somewhat with the years, for his wit and wisdom 
have been found more palatable by all except hard-shell Tories, but in any case he 
has found an ever-wider audience as the elder statesman of the Canadian intel- 
lectual world. Unhappily, his long-awaited life of Edward Blake remains uncom- 
pleted at last reports, for despite his love of history he has never been able to resist 
the call of the actual and the urgent. 

So much needs to be said about the man behind this book, whose contents 
reflect its author’s passionate concern with liberalism and Liberalism. The first 
part is made up of historical articles dealing with liberalism in Upper Canada 
(Ontario) before Confederation and in English Canada from 1867 to 1914; the 
second consists of controversial articles on current national and international poli- 
tics in the 1930’s and 1940's, including a notable series on Mackenzie King; and 
the third part is composed of some of his penetrating reflections on Canadian 
culture and politics during the 1950’s. A four-page appendix lists some of the 
writings not included in this volume, including some whose absence is to be 
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'egretted. As the record of the intellectual history of a sharp, profoundly indi- 
vidualistic, penetrating mind, blessed: with a common sense which never lets 
loctrine overcome reason, this collection has unusual coherence in its preoccupa- 
‘ion with certain basic themes, It is a fitting testament of one of the great Canadi- 
ins of our time. 

American readers unconcerned with Canada will nonetheless be intrigued by 
he author’s reflections on Canadian-American relations, He has been one of the 
few Canadian scholars not to be swept off his feet by the recent wave of anti- 
Americanism, though he justly notes that “The desire not to become American is 
he one tradition in which English Canadians and French Canadians have been 
wholeheartedly united.” He recognizes that the “Revolution of 1940” shifted the 
balance of power for Canada from London to Washington, in economic and mili- 
ary terms; and that Canadians, having spent a century becoming independent of 
Britain, are now faced with the prospect of having “to spend the next hundred 
years in trying to maintain our independence from the United States. And it’s 
yoing to be a tough century.” His solution of Canada’s present problem reflects 
iis customary great good sense and his realism: Canadians must learn to take 
he central position of the United States for granted, and Americans must learn 
1ot to take a newly nationalistic Canada for granted, The young man who in 1911 
‘ast his first vote for reciprocity remains a consistent and unrepentant liberal at 
eventy-one, though he presided at other altars in his middle years. 

This is a provocative, stimulating, and beautifully written book, which makes 
he reader yearn for the books that were never written because the demands of 
tudents and the present hour came first. 


Jniversity of Rochester Mason WADE 


THE UNITED STATES AND INTER-AMERICAN SECURITY, 1889-1960. 
By J. Lloyd Mecham. (Austin: University of Texas Press for the Institute of 
Latin American Studies, University of Texas. 1961. Pp. xii, 514. $7.50.) 


Proressor Mecham has achieved a notable success in an undertaking rendered 
nost difficult by the shifting complexities of world affairs in the period covered 
ind by the diversified character of the United States’ Latin American partners. 
Sonstruing his theme broadly, he defines "security" as not only a military and 
;olitica! but also an economic and psychological problem. In addition, since he 
:ightly believes that the success of the inter-American system depends largely on 
the degree of solidarity that exists between the United States and Latin America, 
10 has made an “exhaustive inquiry” into the factors affecting that solidarity. 

As if this were not enough, Mecham devotes his first two chapters to, re- 
spectively, regionalism in the modern world and what he calls “the ‘old’ Pan 
Americanism” of the period before 1889. These are followed by four chapters on 
‘the ‘new’ Pan Americanism” of 1889-1928 and the Good Neighbor policy of 
(929-1939; two on the Second World War period; two on the establishment of 
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the present Organization of American States (OAS) and its “integration” into 
the United Nations; four on the period 1949-1960; and a final chapter, “Con- 
clusion.” : 

I find myself mainly in agreement with the author on questions of detail and 
organization and in his conclusions. The last include the propositions that region- 
alism, as represented by the OAS, has been not only compatible with universalism, 
as represented by the United Nations, but also a useful and even necessary comple- 
ment to the latter; that for many reasons the inter-American system has been 
valuable both to the United States, which necessarily plays the leading role in it, 
and to the Latin Americans, who have been its chief beneficiaries; and that this 
delicate and unique relationship nevertheless calls for constant accommodation on 
both sides, as it has always done. I also agree that, while many of the present difh- 
culties, such as those involving Cuba and Argentina, are rooted either in the 
remote past or in Latin America's postwar social ferment, they are also the product 
of the United States’ foreign policy revolution of 1947, which led many Latin 
Americans to believe that the United States was neglecting them and exploiting 
the OAS as an instrument of its “world policy." 

For possible use in a second edition, which this book will doubtless have, I 
venture a few suggestions: The use of “ ‘old’ Pan Americanism” in referring to the 
period before 1889 is not only likely to mislead, but it also results in the use of 
" 'new' Pan Americanism” for the period 1889-1928, whereas the term ought to 
be reserved for the period after 1933. The Calvo and Drago doctrines need further 
clarification. Woodrow Wilson's projected Pan American Pact of 1915-1916 
deserves far more attention than it receives, as does the relation of Canada to this 
regional system. The conclusion that the United States was “justified . . . in the 
course of action it followed" in regard to Guatemala in 1954 needs to be recon- 
sidered. The interrelation between the OAS and the United Nations from the 
viewpoint of the United States would repay closer examination. Finally, either the 
footnote citations or the brief bibliographical note should be expanded to call 
attention to numerous books and articles not now cited in either. 

These are minor matters. The important thing is that the author has given us 
the first comprehensive study of the inter-American system in English, and the 
best in any language, since John P. Humphrey’s now outdated book of 1942. It 
will be invaluable to all students of the subject both for itself and as a solid founda- 
tion for the further and more detailed studies that are so urgently needed. 


University of Pennsylvanta AzrHUR P. WHITAKER 


THE UNITED STATES AND PANCHO VILLA: A STUDY IN UNCON- 
VENTIONAL DIPLOMACY. By Clarence C. Clendenen. (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press for the American Historical Association. 1961. Pp. xiv, 


352. $5.75.) 


Tue Beveridge Prize for 1960 attesting to its many merits, this volume has 
L 
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already received professional evaluation. I concur in that judgment. This is a good 
book, and in places, excellent. It is comprehensive, and for all but specialists, 
definitive in a relatively narrow segment of diplomatic history. 

Clendenen brings to his task unusual experience and training, that of a pro- 
fessional military man and now of a well-trained academic. His army background 
is chiefly responsible for the major new contributions to knowledge about compli- 
cated situations that this monograph treats. It covers the long and usually con- 
fused interplay between Doroteo Arango, early and thereafter known as Pancho 
Villa, and various representatives of the United States government, also attempting 
to evaluate the foreign policy effect of Villa. The “unconventional” in the sub- 
title derives principally from the circumstance that at no time was Villa the recog- 
nized head of a foreign state, but he was treated in many ways as though he were. 

The narrative parallels the course of Villa’s life, without becoming a biography, 
and the course of the Mexican Revolution from i910 through 1919, without 
straying far from the main theme of diplomatic relations between Villa and the 
United States. Some twenty-five chapters probe these complexities, in essence out- 
lining Woodrow Wilson's Mexican policies. Villa himself was a negligible figure 
until the fall of 1913, but thenceforth until the close of the Wilson years, which 
coincided with termination of the military phases of the Mexican Revolution, he 
was a ponderable element in fact or possibility on the domestic scene. His actions 
conditioned the foreign policies of Mexico, the United States, and indirectly nations 
like Germany and England. 

The narrative shows Villa consolidating his own military power in Mexico, 
developing various friendships with military and political figures in the United 
States, and obtaining quasi recognition during a confused period when it was not 
clear which, if any, group in Mexico purporting to be its revolutionary government, 
actually held and exercised control. Uniformly friendly to United States interests, 
Villa was shocked and vindictive when in October 1915 the Wilson regime recog- 
nized Venustiano Carranza's government as the de facto rulers of Mexico. Under 
Alvaro Obregón, the military forces of Carranza dealt Villa a series of military 
defeats, breaking his real power. Partly from emotion, partly from hope that in an 
international melee he could regain lost positions, Villa ordered, and probably 
personally led, the famous raid on Columbus, New Mexico, on the night of 
March 8-9, 1916. The massacre of United States citizens on United States soil in 
turn brought Pershing's punitive expedition. 

But the heated nationalism of Mexico and the unbending views of each Presi- 
dent nearly brought war between the United States and Mexico as armed clashes 
occurred well within Mexico. This culminated in “a forgotten battle in a for- 
gotten war" at Carrizal (June 21, 1916). The problem of honorable disengagement, 
because neither nation for quite diverse reasons really wanted war, posed serious 
problems. These finally were solved. In the twilight of his military life, Villa man- 
aged to gather a new army and engaged Mexican federal forces (June 14-15, 1919) 
at the border town of Juárez-El Paso; when American citizens in El Paso were 
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killed by Villista fire, United States forces entered the fray. This time United 
States Negro troops sent Villa's men into panic-stricken retreat, never to be re- 
grouped as a fighting force. Henceforth Villa was a powerless figure who retired 
to a ranch until his assassination in 1923. 

Despite the author's contention that historians have neglected the Mexican 
aspects of Wilson's foreign policies, most of the above is fully familiar in outline 
‚ and even detail to specialists, through the work of Philip Lowery (summarized in 
my own 1953 volume), Arthur Link, and others. In fact, Clendenen might have 
profited from utilizing specialized monographs a little more deeply. 

The real contribution, new and important, derives from the author's use of the 
Hugh Lenox Scott, and, to a lesser degree, the John J. Pershing papers in the 
Library of Congress. Until July 1914, apparently the War Department and Gen- 
eral Scott, almost a lobbyist for Villa, were running a foreign policy of their own, 
without clearance from the State Department or the President, often at variance 
with other White House decisions. The disclosure of the fact that Villa had a 
virtual diplomatic apparatus in Washington, which seemingly wielded much in- 
fluence among the military, leaves in its train some minor but intriguing unan- 
swered questions for the specialist, Clendenen has also used a block of specialized 
literature and his own knowledge to clarify and give authoritative evaluations of 
numerous military matters, the outcome of which had bearing on diplomatic and 
political decisions. 

Within the limits of diplomatic history, utilizing manuscript materials only 
from the United States side, Clendenen has produced a readable and balanced 
account, This is a good, not a great, book. 


Library of Congress Howard F., CLINE 


THE MAKING OF THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY. By Bryce Wood. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1961. Pp. x, 438. $7.50.) 


Recent United States policy, notably in Cuba and the Dominican Republic, 
makes particularly timely this scholarly analysis by an academician who was 
senior administrative assistant in the Division of Special Political Affairs of the 
Department of State, 1942-1943. Unrestricted access to unpublished materials in 
the Department relevant to the author’s study, which ends with 1943, relatively 
unrestricted use of those materials, and unrestricted use of materials in the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Library illumine this indispensable delineation of the “rationale” 
of the Good Neighbor policy. Professor Wood generally limited his use of Latin 
American newspapers to clippings in the Department. Professor Donald Dozer’s 
Are We Good Neighbors? (1959) reinforced by a wider sampling of Latin 
American newspapers, supports some of Wood’s conclusions about the changing 
reaction from 1926 to 1943. Dozer also analyzed in greater detail than did Wood 
the impact of the New Deal, and he attached greater importance to Hoover’s poli- 
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cies in Haiti and the Dominican Republic on the evolution of the Good Neighbor 
policy. 

In April 1931 Secretary of State Stimson made the first formal statement which 
in effect renounced Coolidge’s famous statement four years previous that “the 
person and property of a citizen are a part of the general domain of the Nation, 
even when abroad.” Roosevelt's Good Neighbor policy in Latin America evolved 
into nonintervention, noninterference, and “pacific protection.” Nonintervention, 
formalized at Buenos Aires in 1936, meant the refusal to employ armed force in 
order to "secure any policy objectives." The United States rigidly adhered to this 
policy except for the stationing of some thirty vessels, ranging from coast guard 
vessels to battleships, off Cuban coasts during five months after the flight of 
Machado in August 1933. Noninterference meant the refusal to "influence in any 
way the course of domestic political affairs.” But, “in one sense, indeed, influence ~ 
was undivestible,” especially in the Central American republics where United 
States diplomats habitually gave advice on domestic political affairs. Undersecre- 
tary of State Welles, supported by Hull, achieved this policy in Central America 
in 1936; it was later extended to most of the other Latin American nations. But 
the warm receptions accorded by Roosevelt to dictators Somoza and Trujillo when 
they visited Washington in 1939 and 1940, respectively, gave rise to expressions of 
“incredulous indignation in Latin America." ` 

Pacific protection evolved out of procedures by Bolivia, Mexico, and Venezuela 
which, in the judgment of the United States, violated their obligations to be good 
neighbors of the United States. Bolivia in 1937 and Mexico in the following year 
expropriated American oil properties; after 1936 Venezuela demanded higher 
royalties from American oil companies. Because Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese 
"war lords" were increasing their aggressive actions, the United States wisely 
exerted economic and diplomatic pressures to gain fairly equitable settlements 
‘without evoking too many new blatant cries of "Yankee Imperialism.” Pacific 
protection yielded rich dividends: most of the Latin American nations gave meas- 
urable support to the United States in World War II. One may hope that Wood’s 
perceptive volume will have a sequel that will interpret the impact of the Good 
Neighbor policy on the Alliance for Progress. 


Howard University Rayrorp W. Locan 


GAZETA DE CARACAS. Volume I, 1808-1810; Volume II, 1811-1812. Pro- 
logue by Mariano Picon Salas, Bibliographical study and thematic index by 
Pedro Grases. [Biblioteca de la Academia Nacional de la Historia, Numbers 21 
and 22.] (Caracas: the Academia. 1960. Pp. unnumbered.) 

MEMORIALES SOBRE LA INDEPENDENCIA DE VENEZUELA. By Nar- 
ciso Coll y Prat. Preliminary study by Manuel Pérez Vila. [Biblioteca de la 
Academia Nacional de la Historia, Number 23.] (Caracas: the Academia. 


1960. Pp. 403.) 
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PROCESO POLÍTICO. By Francisco Isnardi. [Biblioteca de la Academia Naci- 
onal de la Historia, Number 24.] (Caracas: the Academia. 1960. Pp. 382.) 
MERCURIO VENEZOLANO, 1811. Edición facsimile con estudio preliminar 
por la Comisión editora. [Biblioteca de la Academia Nacional de la Historia, 

Number 25.] (Caracas: the Academia. 1960. Pp. 1, 55-233.) 

HISTORIA DE VENEZUELA. In two volumes. By Feliciano Montenegro y 
Colón. Preliminary study by Alfredo Boulton. [Biblioteca de la Academia 
Nacional de la Historia, Numbers 26 and 27.] (Caracas: the Academia. 1960. 
Pp. 421; 377.) 

BOSQUEJO HISTÓRICO DE LA REVOLUCIÓN DE VENEZUELA. By 
José Félix Blanco. Preliminary study by Lino Iribarren-Celis. [Biblioteca de la 
Academia Nacional de la Historia, Number 28.] (Caracas: the Academia. 
1960. Pp. 277.) 

BOSQUEJO DE LA HISTORIA MILITAR DE VENEZUELA. In two vol- 
umes. By José de Austria. Preliminary study by Héctor García Chuecos. [Bib- 
lioteca de la Academia Nacional de la Historia, Numbers 29 and 30.] (Caracas: 
the Academia. 1960. Pp. 382; 508.) 

CAUSAS DE INFIDENCIA. In two volumes. Preliminary study by Mario 
Bricefío Perozo. [Biblioteca de la Academia Nacional de la Historia, Numbers 
31 and 32.] (Caracas: the Academia. 1960. Pp. 696; 638.) 

LA IGLESIA Y SU DOCTRINA EN LA INDEPENDENCIA DE AMÉRICA: 
CONTRIBUCIÓN AL ESTUDIO DE LAS CAUSAS DE LA INDE- 
PENDENCIA. By Guillermo Figuera. [Biblioteca de la Academia Nacional 
de la Historia, Number 33.] (Caracas: the Academia. 1960. Pp. 550.) 


RarrLy has a Latin American institution published so rich a collection of 
source books, important reprints, and monographs, as those of the Sesquicentennial 
Celebration Publications Series of Venezuela's National Academy of History. The 
preceding twenty volumes of this series have been admirably studied in fane de 
Grummond's review article in the Hispanic American Historical Review (XLII 
[Feb. 1962], 29-36). 

Venezuela’s first newspaper, the Gaseta da Caracas, is a major source for the 
dawn and false dusk of the independence struggle in 1808-1812. An earlier fac- 
simile edition, also prepared by the Venezuelan Academy of History, appeared in 
six volumes covering 1808-1818 and was printed in Paris in 1939. Despite the 
heroic efforts of its compilers, many numbers from 1808 to 1812 were unavailable 
at that time. This collection of the Gagetas has been greatly added to, and thus it 
presents a nearly complete run of those originally printed for 1808-1812. There is 
a brief but eloquent introduction by Mariano Picón Salas, and Pedro Grases has 
prepared an excellent cross-referenced subject index. 

Narciso Coll y Prat (1754-1822) was appointed archbishop of Caracas in 1808, 
a post he held from 1810 through the vicissitudes of the establishment of the inde- 
pendent Caracas junta, the first Venezuelan republic (1811-1812), the royalist 
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evival (1812-1813), the second republic (1813-1814), and the pacification 
1815-1816). Coll y Prat was damned by extremists in both patriot and royalist 
:amps. He was, in fact, withdrawn from his episcopal duties at the insistence of the 
spanish General Pablo Morillo who accused the archbishop of patriot sympathies. 
Jpon his return to Spain, Coll y Prat sought to defend himself against these and 
ther charges before his King, Ferdinand VII. The prelate’s defense of his con- 
luct in Venezuela during 1810-1816 constitutes the substance of his Memortales 
which, with an illuminating essay by Manuel Pérez Vila, are here published for 
he first time. This apology, leaving aside its biographical utility, is perhaps one of 
he most important documents relating to Venezuela’s independence movement 
yublished in this century. It contradicts the accusation frequentiy made against 
3olivar of his betrayal of Miranda into Spanish hands after the surrender of the 
irst republic in 1812. It reveals the very deep penetration, by at least 1808, of 
Anglo-American and French revolutionary thought among Venezuela's upper 
lasses and is, moreover, basic to an understanding of the position of the Church. 

Francisco Isnardi (1750-1818? ), a native of Turin, was a planter and developer 
X eastern Venezuela’s coastal section of Güiria until his arrest in ı801 by the 
olonial authorities for suspected subversive activities, In recent years Isnardi has, 
yerhaps because of the very obscurity that surrounds his life, become a favorite 
ubject of Venezuelan historical scrutiny. Brought to Caracas and tried by 
he audiencia there, Isnardi was exiled from the mainland to Margarita, where 
he French traveler J. J. Dauxion-Lavaysse met him in 1807. Isnardi’s main crime 
n the eyes of the colonial authorities appears to have been his non-Iberian origin 
ind his large private library, which (when seized in 1801) was found to contain 
umerous works in French, Dutch, and English. His later role as the secretary of 
of the first patriot congress of Venezuela in 1811 has, together with certain refer- 
:nces to him found in the Miranda papers, revealed him as, indeed, a subversive 
ıgent of England in late colonial Venezuela. A preface by Joaquín Gabaldón 
Márquez introduces the documents which form the core of this volume: the two 
nterrogations of Isnardi and the crown's witnesses held on the occasion of his 
rial in 1801-1802; some letters of Isnardi to Francisco de Miranda and to Gen- 
:ral Carlos Soublette (1789-1870); and a few documents regarding Isnardi's im- 
risonment in grim Ceuta fortress (1817-1818). 

Isnardi's main literary contribution to the independence cause, the Mercurio 
Venezolano (1811), is reproduced, together with an unsigned but erudite prelimi- 
iary study, very likely by Pedro Grases. While primarily emphasizing political 
opics during its short life span, the Mercurio also opened its columns to cultural 
;ubjects, and in its final number presented one of the best brief contemporary 
itatements in favor of Venezuclan independence—written by Isnardi. In addition 
0 the discursive reporting it contains, this small periodical is filled with the flavor 
of the ill-fated libertarian enthusiasm of Francisco Isnardi. 

One of the most remarkable of Venezuela’s early national historians was 
Feliciano Montenegro y Colón (1781-1853), choleric schoolmaster in his later 
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ycars, ardent Caracas-born royalist during his young manhood. Upon his return 
to Venezuela in 1831, after a decade in exile, Montenegro began the preparation 
of his Geografía general para el uso de la juventud de Venezuela, which was pub- 
lished in Caracas in four volumes (1833-1837). The fourth of these contains a his- 
tory of Venezuela from its discovery by Columbus in 1498 to 1836, most of 
the history being concerned with the independence struggle. Despite its author's 
former royalism, the work reveals a profound knowledge of the events, partici- 
pants, and the scene, Alfredo Boulton ably presents Montenegro's importance as 
the founder of independent Venezuela's first educational establishment, the 
Colegio de la independencia, in 1836, with the high lights of a still to be studied 
fiery life and his other literary and political writings. 

José Félix Blanco (1782-1872) turned from the priesthood to soldiering in the 
patriot ranks from 1810 to the conclusion of the independence struggle in 1823. 
He remained a layman by choice for the forty years, but in the final decade of his 
long life returned to the cloth. Blanco’s great work was the fourteen-volume col- 
lection, Documentos para la historia de la Vida Pública del Libertador de Co- 
lombia, Perá y Bolivia (1875-1877). He also, however, wrote a number of arti- 
cles on the independence war, most of them published in the Caracas newspaper 
La Bandera Nacional from 1837 to 1838. These, together with more printed in 
various other periodicals by Blanco, have been collected and made accessible in the 
present volume as the Bosquejo histórico de la revolución de Venezuela. A narra- 
tive of events from the unsuccessful Gual and España conspiracy of 1797 to the 
Guayana campaign of 1817, it has all the advantages and defects of eyewitness re- 
porting by a man passionately involved with a cause. It is most valuable for its 
account of patriot fortunes in 1814-1816, when Blanco and a handful of other 
Venezuelans fought savage rear-guard actions against the advancing hosts of the 
royalist reconquerors in New Granada and in the llanos of Venezuela. The best 
biographical study of Blanco yet to appear, by Lino Iribarren-Celis, precedes the 
text. 

Another less colorful actor in the Venezuelan independence struggle who in 
the mid-nineteenth century recorded his memoirs was General José de Austria 
(1791-1863). His Bosquejo de la historia militar de Venezuela (1855-1857) 
sketches the colonial period, then describes the genesis and development of the 
emancipation struggle to 1816. As Héctor García Chuecos notes in his studious 
introductory essay, the remainder of the Bosquejo very probably has been lost. 
Austria wrote his work three decades after the conclusion of the independence 
period, yet never lost his deep personal commitment to the cause that he had 
served in his salad days. This makes his account highly tendentious, full of in- 
vective, and replete with the romanticist shade that colors so much of nineteenth- 
century Latin American historical effort. Much of Austria's work benefits from 
earlier writers’ efforts. This notwithstanding, his account of the disastrous six 
months of 1814 that culminated in the patriot retreat from Caracas in the first days 
of July is an important source. 
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The previously unpublished records of nineteen trials of suspected patriots 
ward by the re-established royalist audiencia in Caracas, Puerto Cabello, and 
Valencia, from 1812 to 1820, are published as Causas de Infidencia. Less than a 
iundred of nearly five hundred such trial records survive, since in a moment of 
anic in 1818 the royalist judges burned four hundred, and those that remain are 
nainly fragmentary parts of the original judicial processes. Twenty-three others 
vere published in Caracas in 1917 and 1952. Despite their incompleteness, these 
xiefs for the crown, while mainly dealing with secondary figures in the inde- 
'endence movement, are filled with valuable data regarding the first Venezuelan 
epublic, the Admirable Campaign of Bolívar in 1813, and with the iron determi- 
ation of Venezuela's rebellious patriots to wage such a stubborn war against 
heir Spanish mentors. An exhaustive historical and legal introduction by Mario 
3riceño Perozo considerably facilitates the reader's use. 

The final volume of the portion of the set under review here, Guillermo 
"iguera's recent work, La Iglesia y su doctrina en la independencia de América, 
eeks to prove that a paramount ideological foundation for the independence 
novement lies in Church doctrine, This amounts to a well-argued analysis of 
“rancisco Suárez” political doctrine of tyrannicide as well as analyses of other 
heories that fit the author's intriguing but overworked thesis. These themes are 
liscussed against the background of events in Spain and Europe from the 
ighteenth century Enlightenment until tacit papal recognition of Venezuela in 
(823. 

An over-all appraisal of the thirteen volumes can be nothing but enthusiastic. 
Venezuela has long led other Bolivarian states in the careful publication of large 
jets of historical compilation, and its National Academy of History has continued 
hat praiseworthy tradition in this great set. The scholarship of the independence 
movement in Venezuela has been given a major impetus. 


North Carolina State College J. León HELGUERA 


SOLOMBIA: A CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL SURVEY. By John D. 
Martz. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 384. 
$7.50.) 2 d 

VENEZUELA. By Edwin Lieuwen. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. 
Pp. x, 193. $4.00.) 


Arter a brief presentation of the economic and social aspects and the political 
dynamics of contemporary Colombia, Martz traces the developing social and 
political tensions (1930-1948) that led to the defeat of the Liberal party (1946), to 
the Conservative party's attempt under President Mariano Ospina Pérez at a 
coalition “National Union” government, and to the assassination of Jorge Eliécer ` 
Gaitán and the subsequent Bogotá riots of 1948. The remainder of the volume is 
devoted to what the author calls the "reactionary authoritarianism" of Laureano 
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Gömez with its “overtones suggestive of the corporate Italian system of Mussolini” 
and its "ideological orientation . . . reminiscent of Franco’s Spain"; the "early 
Messianic fervor" of General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, which was "welcomed by 
the populace," but "gradually wasted away under an unenlightened attempt to 
imitate the Argentine regime of Perón"; and the current "biparty experiment in 
controlled democracy" under President Alberto Lleras Camargo. 

The author presents a wealth of detail on Colombia's struggle of the last three 
decades for internal peace and political stability. His interpretations of political 
events and characterizations of personalities will be challenged by many, particu- 
larly by those convinced of the Communists’ sole responsibility for the assassina- 
tion of Gaitán and the subsequent riots, and by the admirers and supporters of 
Laureano Gómez and Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. It is probable, however, that most 
students of Colombian politics will agree with his appraisal of Alberto Lleras 
Camargo as an idealist, scholar, practical politician, and diplomat dedicated to 
"order, austerity, and good administration." 

From a maze of political details (many, contradictory; most, controversial), 
Martz has drawn an interesting account and interpretation of Colombian political 
evolution that should stimulate discussion, but not necessarily achieve consensus. 

The work on Venezuela is the eighth in the Royal Institute's series on Latin 
American nations. Earlier ones dealt with Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Paraguay, and Uruguay. This volume, like most of the earlier ones, in- 
cludes a description of "The Land and the People” (Chapter 1); a brief summary 
of the nation's history from the colonial period to the present, with special empha- 
sis on the most recent (Chapters m and 1v); surveys of “The Economy” (Chap- 
ter v) and "Political Dynamics" (Chapter v1); and a brief treatment of "Interna- 
tional Relations" (Chapter vir). There are a bibliography of published materials 
and an adequate index. 

Professor Lieuwen's travels in Venezuela (1950, 1951, and 1956) and his re- 
search there in the preparation of his book Petroleum in Venezuela (1954) make 
him exceptionally well qualified to write on the recent developments in that na- 
tion. The best chapters are those on "The Economy" and "Political Dynamics." 
The chapters on land, people, and history (109 pages) are essentially summaries, 
plus the most recent data and considerable historical insight on the part of the 
author. The fifteen pages devoted to Venezuela’s “International Relations" permit 
little more than a mention of a few subjects, such as boundary problems; foreign 
claims and interventions; and Venezuela's role in the two world wars and in the 
evolution of the inter-Ámerican system. 

The volume constitutes a valuable addition to the Royal Institute's series. 


Arlington, Virginia E. TAYLOR Parks 
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General 


DARWIN'S PLACE IN HISTORY. By C. D. Darlington. (Oxford, Eng.: Basil 
Blackwell. 1959. Pp. ix, ror. gs.6d.) [American edition published by Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1961. $2.00.] Charles Darwin, writes the author of this trenchant essay, was 
"slippery" and employed “a flexible strategy which is not to be reconciled with even 
average intellectual integrity. . . .” Such assertions, as old as the Origin of Species itself, 
were revived during the Darwin centennial year. Darwin's character is pivotal to the 
analysis. Unless it can be established that Darwin was truly the man Darlington por- 
trays, the argument fails. Otherwise, since the essential historical evidence is indis- 
putable, the logic rests on interpretation. If the logic cannot be sustained, the evidence 
is largely irrelevant. Darwin had precursors. Like everyone else, he had not heard of 
Mendel. Certain research findings escaped his full comprehension; of others he was 
completely unaware. The massive, unassimilated collections at the University of Cam- 
bridge, supplemented by the unpublished materials in the British Museum of Natural 
History, will unquestionably demand important revisions of emphasis covering every 
aspect of Darwin's life and work. But nothing thus far requires revising our notions of 
his character. Darwin was an honest scholar because he was an honest man. Scholarship 
is the history of men changing their minds. Mendel's work changed the contours of 
understanding, but it is difficult to see how Darwin could have anticipated it. The 
hypothesis of pangenesis was provisional, and a qualified acceptance by Darwin's 
colleagues suggests the degree to which blending theories was dominant. Darwin, for 
whom heredity and variation were haunting issues, confronted some of the obstacles to 
his own formulation. The early stumbling versions of the pangenesis doctrine, together 
with his experiments on sweet peas, illustrate Darwin’s unremitting effort to slay an 
elusive ghost. Darlington is on firmer ground in citing confusion among social scientists 
regarding modern genetic implications for man and society. Darwin's oscillation be- 
tween hard and soft heredity is more reasonably ascribed to an oscillation of mind 
than to calculated duplicity. And if Darwin's Origin is responsible for the confusion, 
logical incongruity is a sufficient explanation. In any case, it is Darwin's judgment, not 
his honesty, that is in question. No more convincing is the allegation that Darwin 
muddled the problem to save design. That he abandoned teleology is conclusive, but he 
did not delude himself that a scholar has the right to impose his convictions on others. 
Darwin did not cite his sources in the Orzgin. But the Origin was "an abstract of an 
abstract,” and the "Historical Sketch,” prefaced to the third edition in 1861, was an 
afterthought. The longer version of the Origin, never published, is now being edited 
by Robert Stauffer and is equipped with full scholarly apparatus. His manuscript notes, 
book lists, and abstracts reveal his indebtedness to others. What Darwin omitted is not 
remarkable; what he managed to accomplish in a single lifetime is truly remarkable. 
Darwin established the doctrine of evolution. He discovered it, moreover, during the 
Beagle years largely on his own. By whatever standards, this was a magnificent feat, 
especially for so young a man reputedly without training and direction. He also dis- 
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covered (without benefit of Malthus) the principle of natural selection. Regardless of 
the verdict on his subordinate hypotheses, he converted the world to a belief in trans- 
mutation. He was able to do this because these hypotheses supplied the only mechanisms 
then existing adequate to explain the central idea. Darwin achieved much more. The 
documentation of the hypothesis of evolution and the conversion of mankind. are enough. 
Sarah Lawrence College Bert James LOEWENBERG 


DARWIN AND THE MODERN WORLD VIEW. By John C. Greene. [Rockwell 
Lectures, Rice University.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1961. Pp. 
viij, 141. $3.50.) A set of three lectures delivered at Rice University shortly after the 
centenary of the Origin of Species, John Greene’s Darwin and the Modern World View 
considers the relation of Darwin to the conception of revelation, to natural theology, 
and to social science. One of the conclusions that emerges is the virtual impossibility of 
isolating the influence of Darwin and of the idea of organic evolution from the com- 
plex of social and intellectual factors that have been at work during the last century 
shaping our present “world view.” At one point in the process of secularization that has 
seated natural science on the throne once occupied in Western civilization by Christi- 
anity, Darwinism provided an idiom in which for a time the issues could be expressed. 
The idiom is rather archaic today, but, as the lectures reveal, the problems it once ex- 
. pressed have survived it. They continue to be explored in other terms. Greene is modesty 
itself in the claims he makes for Darwin’s influence in the three fields he examines. He 
suggests merely that Darwin “played the role of a catalytic agent, helping to precipi- 
tate the reaction.” The chief problem that the author has set himself, however, is not to 
measure the extent of this influence. Despite the picture of Darwin on the dust jacket, 
he ig concerned far more with the modern world view than he is with Darwin. Con- 
sidering the majority of his examples, one might add indeed that he is concerned pri- 
marily with the modern American world view. From the viewpoint of Christian 
humanism, and with considerable insight, he examines the shortcomings and contra- 
dictions involved in the application of the scientific method to spiritual and humanistic 
questions. Thus Christianity is the subject of two of the three lectures. If they reveal 
that Christianity has had to reformulate some basic conceptions extensively, they equally 
conclude that nothing else in the modern world view has answered the questions that 
Christianity raises or ministered to the spiritual needs on which it rests. In the final 
lecture he comments astringently on the spectacle of anthropology attempting to substi- 
tute a science of culture for the values of humanism. In so far as Darwin contributed to 
' "the growth of misconceptions whose evil effects we still combat,” Greene deplores 
his influence, but his concern lies with the misconceptions and not with Darwin’s con- 
tribution to them. 

Grinnell College RicHazp S. WESTFALL 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY. By Sir Charles Webster. (New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1962. Pp. viii, 245. $6.00.) Sir Charles Webster died in August 
1961 before he had read the proofs of his last book, which was seen through the press 
by Dr. Noble Frankland, his associate in writing The Strategic Air Offensive against 
Germany, 1939-1945. These essays, twelve in number, are partly by-products o£ his life- 
long study of British diplomacy in the first half of the nineteenth century— "Palmerston, 
Metternich and the European System, 1830-1841,” "Lord Palmerston at Work, 1830- 
1841," "Urquhart [that is, David Urquhart, "Victorian Knight-Errant of Justice and 
Liberty, as his biographer called him more than forty years ago], Ponsonby and 
Palmerston," “The Accession of Queen Victoria." The first four essays, "The Art and 
Practice of Diplomacy," “The Principles of British Foreign Policy in the Nineteenth 
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and Twentieth Centuries,’ “The Machinery of British Foreign Policy,” and “The 
Council of Europe in the Nineteenth Century," reveal not only the learned historian 
but also the practical diplomatist, for Webster was a member of the British delegation 
to the Peace Conference of 1919 and served in the Foreign Office from 1943 to 1946; he 
attended the Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco Conferences, and had a unique oppor- 
tunity for writing the essay entitled "The Making of the Charter of the United Nations,” 
which contains much new information. The paper on "Sanctions: The Use of Force in 
an International Organization" is a comparison of the procedures established by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the Charter of the United Nations—to the 
advantage of the earlier experiment. “The Founder of the National Home" deals 
sympathetically with Dr. Chaim Weizmann, whom Webster knew quite well. Finally, 
Webster, the professor of history, emerges in "Fifty Years of Change in Historical 
Teaching and Research," observations based on his experience in British, Welsh, and 
Ámerican universities, as well as on his attendance at every International Congress of 
Historical Sciences from London in 1913 to Stockholm in 1960 (eight of them). The 
essays are characterized by complete knowledge of the subject discussed, utter lack of 
national chauvinism, balanced judgments, and sound understanding of both historical 
forces and human character. If anything is missing, it is the pungent style and the quick 
wit that made Webster a delightful companion and a formidable debater. He had many 
friends in many countries, and they will cherish this volume as a fitting memorial to a 
distinguished historian and a great gentleman. 

Alexandria, Virginia BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 


Ancient and Medieval 


MYCENAEANS AND MINOANS: AEGEAN PREHISTORY IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE LINEAR B TABLETS. By Leonard R. Palmer. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1962. Pp. 264. $6.00.) This provocative volume draws attention to the contribution made 
by the Linear Script B texts to our knowledge of the Mycenaean world and to the 
virtues and shortcomings of the “decipherment” so brilliantly initiated by Michael 
Ventris. Its merit has been reduced by the numerous objectives that the author has 
added to his original aim. One of these objectives, that of greatest interest to historians, 
is to project a new theory accounting for the arrival of the Greek-speaking Indo- 
Europeans ínto the mainland of Greece and for the cultural break that exists between 
the Early and the Middle Bronze Age, The hitherto accepted view that the first wave of 
Greek-speaking Indo-Europeans, arriving about 1900 B.c., was responsible for that break 
is rejected, and instead it is maintained that a wave of non-Greek-speaking Luvians 
from Asia Minor invaded the mainland on that date and introduced the new cultural 
elements represented especially by the gray Minyan ware. The first Greck-speaking 
people, the Achaeans, are assumed to have entered Greece about 1600 B.c. and are 
associated with the appearance of the tholos and chamber tombs of the Mycenaean 
world. Both these hypotheses are contrary to the available archaeological evidence. The 
Luvian theory is based on a very tenuous assumption and depends on a type of pottery 
that is rare even in the Luvian territory. Almost the sum total of cultural elements— 
architectural remains, burial customs, even the common pottery—of the two areas 
differs completely. Palmer's observations regarding the contexts in which were found 
the Linear B tablets of Knossos seem to justify his conclusions that they belong to LM 
III times. But his claims for the importance of Crete in those times are yet to be proved. 
The contribution of Linear B texts to our knowledge of the Mycenaean world, consider- 
able though it may be, is strongly exaggerated. More is read into the texts than is 
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justified. To see, for instance, in the Pylos’ “military tablets” evidence for the Dorian 
invasion is unwarranted. They indicate a practice perfected by experience. The unforti- 
fied palace and the long coast required surveillance to forestall sudden attacks in a 
period characterized by unsettled conditions. To see in the “Wanax-King” a “young 
God the son and consort of the Mother Goddess" is imaginative, but goes beyond the 
texts. The weakness of the volume lies in the fact that its author is not conversant with 
the archaeological evidence; it therefore should be read with caution by those not 
familiar with that evidence. The reader will find in it much that will prove contro- 
versial, but he will not fail to enjoy the excitement of imaginative thinking and of 
elaborate and vigorous argumentation. 

Washington University Grorce E. MYLONAS 


RATIONALISM IN GREEK. PHILOSOPHY. By George Boas. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 488. $7.50.) Rationalism was never the sole or even the 
dominant element in the Greek outlook, as E. R. Dodds's The Greeks and the Irra- 
Honal has shown, but it was strong enough to distinguish Greek from other thought 
and so doubtless the most significant aspect of the Greek intellectual legacy to our 
irrational world. It is the rationalist premises and techniques of Greek philosophy rather 
than particular speculative systems that retain permanent relevance. Ánd it is the history 
of its rationalist bent that Professor Boas' admirable book traces, against the total texture 
of Greek philosophical thought, from its first articulate expression in the pre-Socratics 
to its "Final Capitulation," as Boas entitles his concluding chapter, in Neoplatonism, 
when'the law of contradiction fell into desuetude. Although it is based on broad and 
solid erudition and is systematic enough to serve as a textbook, the work is not a de- 
tached and comprehensive treatise but a personal essay, masterful, witty, even passionate. 
But it is never capricious. Boas' fresh examination of a wide range of texts yields results 
as just as they are acute. He is naturally on the side of reason and can speak of faith as 
merely dogmatic assertion, but he respects the nonrationalist factors in thought and 
society, and there is nothing of the village atheist in his posture or expression. The most 
engaged and engaging portion of his book is at the end, where we are shown the melan- 
choly spectacle of authority supplanting inquiry and even secular authority assuming 
the stature of revelation. Philo is the culmination of these tendencies and the chief agent 
for propagating them. Boas' distaste for Philo is not a bias for he is sympathetic to 
Philo's antecedents who still respected the law of contradiction. He is more concerned 
with enucleating the rationalist basis of Plato's thought, for example, than with scolding 
him for his dualism of body and soul and for his reactionary views of society. On the 
other hand he shows, in the chapter aptly entitled "Reason vs. Reason," that skepticism, 
the darling of the antitraditionalists, was in reality a retreat from reason. Dark as a 
picture of progressive deterioration must be, it is a salutary thing to have information 
on the stages that precipitated the decline. 

Columbia University Moses Hanas 


THE OUTLAWS OF MEDIEVAL LEGEND. By Maurice Keen. [Studies in Social 
History.] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. ro6r. Pp. xi, 235. $4.25.) Maurice 
Keen's fascinating book deals with the medieval expression of a human aspiration for 
freedom and power as old as Adam and as new as Zorro. Beginning with "the matter 
of the greenwood," that refuge for outcasts from an unjust world, Keen moves from a 
discussion of the aristocratic and essentially historical outlaws of the early medieval 
centuries to the later outlaw stories, particularly the Robin Hood ballads, of which the 
first written versions appear to date from the fifteenth century. In Hereward the Wake, 
Fulk Fitzwarin, Eustace the Monk, and William Wallace, he finds outlaws who "remain 
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fixed in their historical contexts” despite the fact that their tales incorporate elements 
of primitive mythology and romance, such as elves, fairies, and dragons, as well as 
patterns involving disguise and rescue of prisoners, which occur in the later legends as 
well. In the Robin Hood stories, the purely mythological elements are lacking. "Robin 
Hood," Keen says, “was a yeoman,” and for this reason, giants and dragons and fair 
women had no place in his story. Whereas earlier outlaw stories "are clearly written 
with an eye to an aristocratic public," Robin Hood’s "story belongs to the common 
people, whose hero par excellence he was." The author presents a full statement of the 
evidence. The chapter relating the tales to activities of fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
outlaws like the Folvilles of Leicester, Piers Venables of Derbyshire, and Richard Staf- 
ford of Sussex is particularly valuable, but would seem to weigh as heavily against as 
for his argument for a peasant audience. A point he neglects is that the earliest fragment 
of the stories so far found, the Lincoln Cathedral fragment, properly belongs in form 
to the metrical romances and in content to satirical tales like Chaucer’s Sir Thopas. The 
protest of the ballads, as Keen shows, is general, not particular. Highhanded sheriffs, as 
victims of retributive justice, are appropriate to any medieval century, but whereas 
attack on the severity of forest laws seems most appropriate to the thirteenth century, 
assaults on the wealth of the clergy, especially the monks, and complaints about failures 
of justice for which sheriffs and royal justices are blamed, seem more in the spirit of 
Jater centuries. Keen is undoubtedly right that, whatever historical figure may have 
given birth to the legends (my preference would be for Roger Godberd, one of the 
disinherited followers of Simon de Montfort), the hero of the ballads and his men have 
been transformed into generalized figures which express popular aspirations. But it 
should be clear that these are aspirations, not only of the peasantry but also of people 
like the Pastons who had had real experience to tell them that “the law goeth as it is 
favored." Robin would have been “a good lord" to them all. 

Rutgers University MARGARET HASTINGS 


KSIAZECA LUDNOSC SEUZEBNA W POLSCE WCZESNOFEUDALNEJ [The 
Ducal Ministeriales in Early Feudal Poland]. By Karol Buczek. [Polish Academy of 
Sciences, Kraków Branch. Works of the Commission of the Historical Sciences, Number 
1.] (Kraków: Ossolinfki National Institution, Publishing House of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences. 1958. Pp. 106. Zt. 18.) In undertaking the task of setting forth new infor- 
mation on a hitherto neglected phase of Polish history, the author was doubly handi- 
capped. Not only are original sources very scanty for the period and the area, but at the 
time of writing he did not have access to non-Polish sources which would have been 
particularly helpful in the preparation of a comparative study of this class in Western 
Europe. Consequently, Buczek re-examined the work of previous Polish writers with 
the objective of providing a new synthesis. He attempts to describe a portion of Poland's 
socioeconomic structure from the end of the tenth to the close of the thirteenth century. 
Specifically, he deals with the organization of the class of the population called min- 
isteriales in the Middle Ages on the domains of the Piast dynasty. He points out that 
although ministeriales existed during the Middle Ages in Western Europe where they 
were a natural product of the economy of the times, in Poland their character and 
organization were shaped more precisely by tus ducale inasmuch as they were a product 
of the early feudal monarchy. In Poland ministeriales were found in the princely 
domains where they originated, since only these domains were extensive enough to 
warrant the degree of specialization in the economy represented by these groups. In his 
interpretation, Buczek agrees with the theory of Roman Grodecki, a specialist on Polish 
medieval economic history, who long ago noted that many of the Polish villages bear 
names derived from occupations and types of service and were located in the princely 
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domaiñs in the Middle Ages. In spite of a paucity of evidence, Buczek has identified 
over forty species of ministeriales which he has classified in five groups: the household 
(butlers, cooks, launderers); those associated with the prince's hunting activities 
(hunters, falconers); those occupied with the breeding and care of domestic animals 
(herdsmen, shepherds); craftsmen and artisans (including carpenters, potters, shield- 
makers, turners, wheelwrights, goldsmiths, and silversmiths); and brewers, fishermen, 
and honey producers. Such groups indicate that the necessary work of the prince's 
domain was divided among numerous workers specializing in single kinds of tasks. 
Buczek’s study has some of the value of a pioneering work. It should inspire fur- 
ther research on the subject, considering the more abundant sources of Western Europe. 
Library of Congress ‘Janma W. Hoskins | 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. Edited 
by Francis Lee Utley. (Columbus: Ohio State University Press. 1961. Pp. x, 166, 25 
plates. $6.00.) Five scholars contribute chapters to prove the fourteenth century did 
move forward, In “A Reappraisal of Rayonnant Architecture" Harry Bober denies that 
French architecture suffered a decline in the fourteenth century, insisting, rather, that 
“Rayonnant architects carried Gothic style forward toward its logical conclusion along 
the lines of a most authentic principle. They completed the solution of those problems 
left by the thirteenth century and gave to the fifteenth its modern architecture." 
Excellent plates illustrate the points of his discussion. George Cuttino, in “A Recon- 
sideration of the "Modus tenendi parliamentum,’” attaches far greater significance than 
. Usual to a tract assigned to the period 1316-1324. The dating is crucial since the state- 
ment in the document that "two knights, who come to parliament for that shire, have a 
greater voice in parliament in granting and denying [aids] than a greater earl of 
England" appears to credit the House of Commons with an importance acquired only 
centuries later. The tract is printed in translation. "French Literature in the Fourteenth 
Century" presents a glimpse of a literature hardly distinguished except in quantity. 
Grace Frank attributes its deficiencies principally to the decline of the aristocracy who 
were the patrons of literature and to a decay of earlier ideals. The writing that held 
most literary promise, as it continues to hold the interest of historians, consists of 
dramatic pieces like the Miracles de Nostre Dame. Astrik Gabriel emphasizes the 
"feverish endeavor" of the age to establish sufficiently endowed colleges to alleviate the 
shortage of learned men in "The College System in the Fourteenth-Century Universi- 
ties." The fourteenth century witnessed the founding of eighty-seven colleges as against 
fifty-eight by the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries combined. Gabriel's survey is un- 
usually comprehensive, extending from scholarships, architecture, and "atmosphere," to 
masters, discipline, and types of scholastic disputations. Alan Gewirth's discussion of the 
relation of philosophy and political thought, in "Philosophy and Political Thought in 
the Fourteenth Century," uses Grabmann's standard analysis as a guide. Since writers 
of political thought were ordinarily students of philosophy, the question of that rela- 
tionship is a natural one, although not easy to answer, since then as now "Men may 
agree in philosophy while disagreeing in politics. . . ." These contributions, with the 
foreword by Francis Utley, provide an interesting introduction to the varied achieve- 
ment of the fourteenth century. Understandably in studies aimed at "selling" the 
century, the emphasis is on the "positive." 

Pennsylvania State University Joseru H. Dammous 


SELECT DOCUMENTS OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 1307- 
1485. Edited by S. B. Chrimes and A. L. Brown. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1961. 
Pp. xxiv, 398. $7.00.) In 1935 English Constitutional Documents, 1307-1485, edited by 
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Lodge and Thornton, was published, filling the gap between Stubbs's Select Charters 
and Tanner's Tudor Constitutional Documents. The present volume, covering the same 
period as the earlier one, inevitably invites comparison with its predecessor. While Lodge’ 
and Thornton divided their. volume into three parts, "Central Government," "Ihe 
Church," and "Local Government," and presented their selected documents topically. 
under these headings, Chrimes and Brown arrange their selection of documents chrono- 
logically by reigns. The latter deliberately decided to present only documents of major: 
constitutional importance illustrating outstanding constitutional events, such as deposi- 
tions and parliamentary crises, and to exclude, for lack of space, all but the best-known 
documents on such fields as legal history and the relations between church and state. 
Therefore they have nothing on local government and little on the history of institutions, 
such as the chancery, the Exchequer, and the courts of law. For documents on these 
topics the student will find the older volume the more useful. Büt for a study of the 
great constitutional crises and particularly for developments of the fifteenth century the 
present volume is superior. Not only do the editors give more documents and those 
usually more fully, but they include excerpts from chronicles. While Lodge and Thorn- 
ton devoted a fourth of their book to the fifteenth century, Chrimes and Brown have 
given almost half their pages to this later period, covering events ignored or jejunely: 
treated in the.earlier work. Editorial notes have been kept to a minimum, giving only: 
the source of texts, essential background information, and specialized bibliographical 
references, The volume has been carefully edited, well printed, and has an excellent. 
index. It fills a real need in the teaching of English constitutional history in the later 
Middle Ages and especially for the fifteenth century. 
Western College: for Women IsapEL R. ABBOTT 


r 


Modern 


UNITED KINGDOM AND IRELAND 


THE CHARITIES OF RURAL ENGLAND, 1480-1660: THE ASPIRATIONS: 
AND THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE RURAL SOCIETY. By W. K. Jordan. (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1961. Pp. 484. $7.00.) Like Fuller's Worthies, Jordan’s. 
Charities of Rural England is a book to browse in and enjoy, reading a bit now, and 
later returning once and again to savor the kindly men and women who through will 
and donation sought to help their fellows and their communities, and perhaps to garner 
some of the favors of public opinion, in Tudor and early Stuart times. At first glance 
this volume may seem to be overwhelming in its detail, presenting, as it does, the 
documentation of a part of one of the most extensive and intensive studies in English 
social history, an investigation of the wills and donations of 34,963 givers through 180 
years in Io counties, including one-third of the population of England and one-half of 
its wealth. Jordan's over-all report of his statistically oriented investigation, its method, 
and its findings, was published in Philanthropy in England, 1480-1660 (1959). The 
Charities of Rural England is the last of four succeeding volumes devoted to the giving 
in individual counties. It covers Buckinghamshire, Norfolk, and Yorkshire. In this book, 
as in the preceding reports, Jordan's concern has been with trends in philanthropy, as 
for example, the shift in emphasis from the religious to the secular, the rise of the busi- 
nessman as a factor in giving, and the varying charitable predilections of the gentry, the 
professions, the merchants, and other social classes. By. the time one has arrived at this 
volume he will have paid sufficient obeisance to statistical formulation and can relax 
and enjoy the picture of life in. the three counties as revealed by the objects and terms 
of bequests and donations. In excerpts from the provisions-of wills and gifts he will see 
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the conventional patterns and individual idiosyncrasies which then, as now, determined. 
what and how people gave. He will discover in Jordan’s footnotes such antiquarian 
tidbits as the verses on the tomb of the generous Henry Fawcett of Norwich and many. 
another inscription quaintly eulogizing public benefactors. Teachers will find in this 
book material for class assignments from which students can bring together, to take 
one illustration, a picture of the almshouse of those days, so different from our own 
congregate institutions, the row of cottages each with its own chimney, often its little 
garden, a charming housing project for the superannuated. Again with students in mind, 
why not one more volume, reproducing in full a series of wills to show the form and 
content of the last testaments of the “worthies of England"? 

Washington, D. C. KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 


HISTORY OF THE COURT OF AUGMENTATIONS, 1536-1554. By Walter C. 
Richardson. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. [1961.] Pp. xvi, 542. 
$12.50.) The claim on the dust jacket of Professor W. C. Richardson's History of the 
Court of Augmentations, 1536-1554, that it is “a major contribution to the administra- 
tive history of the Tudor state" is no exaggeration. The first serious effort to assess the 
role of the Court of Augmentations, it will take a place beside his own earlier work, 
Tudor Chamber Administration, in the group of books which during the past quarter 
century have disclosed the actual operation of Tudor society. During its heyday in the 
reign of Henry VIII, the Court of Áugmentations was not only the administrative 
organization that exercised the royal rights in the vast lands acquired from the monas- 
teries but was also, as a consequence, the agency that in the disorderly fiscal system of 
the time, handled the greatest part of crown revenues. An ad hoc creation, the by- 
product in a sense of the social revolution that the suppression of the monasteries en- 
tailed, it presented to its officials problems and opportunities almost unparalleled. Im- 
pressively able and by the standards of that day conscientious servants of the king, they 
worked out practices in the areas of land administration, fiscal policy, and judicial 
procedure which, viable during the short life of the Court, subsequently lived on in the 
reorganized Exchequer and in the courts of common law. Probably it was the ability 
and the essential integrity of these men—Sir Thomas Pope, Sir Richard Rich, Sir 
Edward North, Sir Walter Mildmay—which explain a hitherto inadequately recog- 
nized achievement. In six chapters that trace the history of the Court from its establish- 
ment in 1536 through its reorganization in 1547 to its incorporation in the Exchequer 
in 1554 and in four further chapters that describe its activity as an administrative 
agency, a financial department, and a court of law, full use has been made both of 
published evidence and of the extensive and diverse uncalendared manuscript records 
of the Court. A final chapter gives an account of the character and history of the 
Augmentations papers down to their removal to the Public Record Office in 1857. 
Though admirable of its sort, this chapter is anticlimactic, The work of the Court was 
complex; its records are jumbled. Richardson's analysis of a somewhat amorphous insti- 
tution might well have been tighter if it had culminated in his account of its legacy by 
way of the "Renovated Exchequer" to the subsequent development of English 
government. 

Pomona College Joan H. GLEASON 


HEAVENS BELOW: UTOPIAN EXPERIMENTS IN ENGLAND, 1560-1960. 
By W. H. G. Armytage. [Studies in Social History.] (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1961. Pp. vii, 458. $6.50.) The vision of a green and pleasant land, everyone at 
work, everyone happy, everyone educated to some purpose, has had a long history in 
England. Although it is customary to ¿ce-efforts to realize that vision as failures, at least 
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in their own generation, it is also customary to see their ultimate triumph. Because the 
history of movements for social salvation seemed worth relating, the author has told 
the plain, unvarnished tale. Plain and unvarnished it is, for, however useful the record, 
the reader must often shake off the drowsiness induced by an indiscriminate barrage of 
names and facts. He must be alert to beware another evidence of haste—the haste that 
mistakes Orwell’s 1984 for his Animal Farm. He must also look askance at the time 
span 1560-1960, since everything before Robert Owen could have gone into an intro- 
ductory chapter. I£ such defects reduce, they do not destroy, the value of this account 
which is best regarded as a source book. Until the time of Owen, schemes for social 
regeneration were the furniture of religious extremists, and indeed the religious affilia- 
tion has seldom been absent. Why should it have been? Religious dissenters criticized 
the social order, and social critics were seeking the New Jerusalem. Since Owen, how- 
ever, critics hàve stressed salvation now and in what seemed practical terms. With dark 
satanic mills belching poison, the workers stunted, alcoholic, and promiscuous, likely 
grist for the agitator, substantial industrialists as well as fanatics supported even bizarre 
schemes. Publications streamed forth, subscriptions inaugurated projects, as hardheaded 
ameliorist joined mere eccentric to solve the intractable problems of need and greed. 
Much attention, and properly, has gone to schemes of empire settlement, whether 
assisted adult emigration or town lads on colonial farms, but these utopians deliberately 
sought to counterbalance overseas colonization with domestic plantation. The welfare 
state has had many roots, among the longest the diverse projects recorded here. Though 
their names differed, their methods, impulses, and career had much in common. Many 
wives of the promoters must have shared Mrs. Blake's experience: "T see so little of Mr. 
Blake now. He is always in Paradise." Unhappily most paradises had short lives. Critics 
to the right of them, critics to the left of them volleyed and thundered, but far more 
destructive was internal dissension. Indeed so universal was this canker that one can 
scarcely avoid concluding that no good whatever came out of these utopian Nazareths. 
Such a conclusion would be wrong. For all their perversity and extravagance the 
founders had a vision of human dignity. Their defect was overconfidence in men's 
capacities, yet what sensible man would not prefer “Jerusalem in England's green and 
pleasant land" to Hell in a fallout shelter? 

University of Missouri CHaArLes E. MULLETT. 


THE FIRST WHIGS: THE POLITICS OF THE EXCLUSION CRISIS, 1678- 
1683. By J. R. Jones. [University of Durham Publications] (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. 224. $4.8o.) Dr. Jones has written a clear and concise narrative 
of the Exclusion crisis and carried the story down to the dispersal of the Whigs by the 
King in 1683. His account is straightforward and well written. It is good to find one 
period, at least, in English history in which great issues make Namierian techniques 
irrelevant. Jones divides the Whigs into old Presbyterians, country opposition, adven- 
turers, Monmouth and his circle, radicals, and he leaves a special place for the party leader 
Shaftesbury. It was his remarkable achievement to weld all these groups into a coherent 
body which put through the Habeas Corpus Act and nearly succeeded in putting 
through Exclusion itself. Was success possible? The answer seems to be that it was not. 
Jones rightly emphasizes the negative character of the Exclusion issue. Nearly everyone 
wanted to exclude the Duke of York from the succession, but no agreement was possible 
on a substitute candidate. William of Orange refused to have anything to do with 
Exclusion. If James’s children kept their rights, William would become consort. If James 
and his whole line were excluded, William would be the direct heir in right of his 
mother. The Prince, therefore, was the key to the situation. When he would not 
cooperate, the only alternatives were Monmouth or a republic, solutions perhaps equally 
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repulsive tó the English upper classes. It is surprising that it was the nonparty men, 
Sunderland, Godolphin, and Temple, who tried to obtain the Prince’s support. Shaftes- 
bury did not even try. Was he, then, really a republican? Or was his eventual support 
of Monmouth sincere? The book suffers from an excess of compression, presumably 
necessary to fit it into a series. The author refers to six relevant articles he has published 
in learned journals, some of them hard to find. It would have been a better book had 
there been room for summaries, at least, of the six missing chapters. In its present form, 
The First Whigs is a sound and useful guide to a very intricate period of ur), but 
itis not a unity. 

University of North Carolina l STEPHEN B. BAXTER l 


THE RURAL LANDSCAPE OF THE EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE, 1700- 
1850: A STUDY IN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Alan Harris. [University of 
Hull Publications.] (New York: Oxford University Press for the University of Hull. 
1961. Pp. xi, 136. $4.00.) This slim volume on Yorkshire's East Riding is another example 
of the interest in local history that lias characterized much English historical writing in 
recent years. Since England prior to the nineteenth century was largely rural or semirural, 
it is entirely fitting that the land and its uses should form the basis for the majority of 
such studies. Alan Harris here chooses to focus on the years in which the East Riding, 
by nature highly diversified, underwent striking changes. The chalky Wolds were but 
bare uplands covered with gorse in 1700, and great tracts of the Hull and Derwent 
Valleys lay inundated much of the time. Here, in the years that lay ahead, enclosure, 
major drainage schemes, and crop rotation created a totally different landscape. The 
changes, most marked between 1730 and 1810, did not occur everywhere, nor to the 
same degree. These local differences are carefully analyzed with the support of maps 
and charts taken from the original enclosure awards and estate papers, or constructed 
from data drawn from those records. The book will afford no startling disclosures to 
students of the period, but it furnishes important data for a specific locality in the age 
of the "Improvers." It is on such data, provided by individual local studies, that a more 
accurate economic history of England can one day be written. One hopes, however, that 
with this basic material at his command, the author will carry on to a fuller study of 
some of its implications. New farming techniques are mentioned, but very little is done 
with actual farming practices. Social implications that are bound to accompany such 
economic changes are hinted at, but not developed. Mention: is made of emigration in 
the early 1800’s, but there is.no word of the many East Riding farmers who left almost 
a half century earlier, or why they went. Harris has done excellent spadework; he has 
by no means exhausted the a either of his subject or of the East Riding records. 
Vassar College i MILDRED CAMPBELL 


. MERCHANTS AND MARINERS OF THE 18TH CENTURY. By Conrad Gil. 
(London: Edward Arnold; distrib by St Martin's Press, New York. 1961. Pp. 176. 
$6.75.) Conrad Gill, professor emeritus of history at the University of Hull, has used his 
retirement to good purpose in working through the abundant material left by one 
Thomas Hall. These papers had been deposited in the court of chancery because of 
several cases relating to the will of this wealthy London merchant. Hall, who died in 
1748, began accumulating his fortune by acting as a ship's factor for the Ostend East 
India Company. His papers furnish much valuable detail of his voyages to and from 
Canton, the chief source of Chinese fabrics, porcelain, drugs, and especially tea. The 
delicate pekoe was made from leaves gathered in April and given a "variety of pleasant 
flavours by added material" The most highly valued tea by the. upper classes and 
“moneyed men” was hyson. The China trade is fully described. Its profits were large; 
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they might reach 100 per cent on a voyage, especially as the demand for tea was growing 
at this time. In 1720, 240,000 pounds were imported, but by the time of Hall’s death 
in 1748, the annual intake was over 1,000,000 pounds. In the mid-twenties Hall returned 
to London, to become a captain and later a chief contractor for the English East India 
Company. His trading ventures included also the "triangle" to the Guinea coast by 
means of which slaves were carried to the West Indies. At the time there were few or 
no scruples in sending Negro slaves across the Atlantic, even in "sickly ships." Another 
of Hall's enterprises during the war with Spain and France was in taking shares in 
“commissioned” ships for privateering. Hall, as a wealthy middle-class London mer- ' 
chant, acquired a large country estate near Hertford and built a mansion to fit his 
position. His wife, who bore for him eleven children before her death at the age of 
thirty-three, was outlived by Hall, whose death at the age of fifty-six in 1748 was not 
considered, in those days, as premature. Toward the end of his life Hall "must have 
felt himself as the member of a passing generation." This brief volume is a sound and 
very revealing account of the life and interests of middle-class London merchants during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Oberlin College Howard RoBINSON 


WILKES AND LIBERTY: A SOCIAL STUDY OF 1763 TO 1774. By George Rudé. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1962. Pp. xvi, 240. $4.80.) By general agreement 
Rudé's earlier book, The Crowd in the French Revolution, was strikingly successful 
not only in establishing the composition of the mobs, and their motives, but also in 
bringing them to life. Has he been as successful in the present attempt? He has certainly 
been as industrious, using the police and court records here again to good advantage but 
ranging beyond them to other unpublished sources both public and private. It is 
arguable, too, that the episodes he describes were scarcely less important and dramatic 
than the more celebrated French Revolution: in the development of the English political 
system from "old corruption" to popular democracy, from personal monarchy to pro- 
fessional politician, these were crucial times. Nor was there any absence of violent action; 
Rudé must have found more mobs among the English than the French. They smashed 
windows, pelted noble gentlemen, and even tore down houses in a way that makes the 
Bostonians of the same era seem rather sedate, though they stopped short of the blood 
lust that seemed to animate the French. After a sketchy and somewhat imperfect chap- 
ter on eighteenth-century background (what are “Jacobite utopias"?), the author gets 
his teeth. firmly into all this, Disclaiming any significant contribution to knowledge 
about the central figure himself, Rudé provides much interesting new information about 
the crowds who rioted for the brash playboy Wilkes. Among other things he shows that 
there was a mixture of laborers, apprentices, craftsmen, and small shopkeepers much 
as in the French Revolution, and that they were stirred up partly by rising food prices. 
It does not seem to me that he makes them come alive. But any future student of revo- 
lutions will have to know his Rudé. A few trifling matters might be queried; the only 
one of much significance seems to be this: was the Wilkes agitation really the beginning 
of nineteenth-century "mass radical movements," as the author claims, or was it not 
much closer to the sort of aimless rioting which, as he knows, had gone on all through 
the eighteenth century? Wilkes was more an old-fashioned Whig (as the author also 
knows) than a Feargus O'Connor, and those who smashed windows for "Wilkes and 
Liberty" had little of the self-conscious proletarianism that marked the Chartist move- 
ment sixty years and many momentous changes later. At least Rudé presents no evi- 
dence of any consequence that they did. À 
University of Maryland . . ROLAND N. STROMBERG 
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THE DEMOCRATIC INTELLECT: SCOTLAND AND HER UNIVERSITIES 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By George Elder Davie. [Edinburgh Univer- 
sity Publications, History, Philosophy, and Economics, Number 12.] (Edinburgh: 
University Press; distrib. by Thomas Nelson and Sons, Edinburgh, and Aldine Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 1961. Pp. xx, 352. $10.00.) Davie, who teaches logic and metaphysics 
at Edinburgh University, has written a continuously interesting and highly controversial 
book. It is not a comprehensive history of the Scottish universities in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, nor is it intended to be. What Davie has concerned himself with is the long and 
ultimately successful effort to persuade or coerce the Scottish universities to conform to 
the English pattern. The book is divided into four sections. The first deals with the 
problem in general terms: "whether it was the duty of the Universities to round off the 
general education begun at school by putting the student through a stiff course in 
philosophy (at least, in the philosophical foundations of psychology); and, at the same 
time, giving him thereby a more 'philosophical view of the mathematics, the science 
and the classics which he was still in the process of acquiring; or whether the general 
education was . . . to be completed before the student left school, indeed before he 
entered the sixth form," thus turning the universities into institutions strictly for 
specialization, like Oxford and Cambridge. The attack on the Scottish tradition began 
with the report of a royal commission in the 1820’s and did not end until 1889, when a 
compromise was arranged that raised the age of entrance from sixteen to eighteen and 
in effect permitted the abler students to specialize at once while retaining the older 
general degree for the ordinary undergraduate—a compromise that gave the Anglicizing 
party most of what it wanted. The other three sections of the book deal with the at- 
tempts to Anglicize the teaching of mathematics and classics and with the revolt against 
the Scottish philosophical tradition of "common sense." Davie is a man with a point of 
view. He admires the old Scottish educational system and tradition and bitterly regrets 
the triumph of the alien English standards, to which, indeed, he does considerably less 
than justice. The tone of the book is intemperate and polemical, and pejorative adjectives 
abound. The book opens with a rather irrelevant criticism of the views of Gordon 
Donaldson, whose field of research is far removed from the problems of nineteenth- 
century educational theory; these criticisms do not command confidence from an author 
who believes that "the standard work on Scottish history" for two generations after it 
was published was that of Buckle and who refers throughout to “T. R. Macaulay.” If 
Davie had reined in his prejudices a bit, he would have written. a better book; if 
he was without prejudice, he might not have written the book at all, and that would 
have been a pity. With all its faults, including, by the way, an inadequate index, 
this is a book worth reading. 

University of Illinois Maurice Lex, Jr. 


THE POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE OF MR. GLADSTONE AND LORD 
GRANVILLE, 1876-1886. Volume I, 1876-1882; Volume II, 1883-1886. Edited by 
Agatha Ramm. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. xlviii, 482; 509. $26.90 
the set.) The first installment of selections from this important correspondence, also 
two volumes, for 1868-1874 was published ten years ago (AHR, LVII [Apr. 1953], 
604). The general arrangement and technique of editing in the two publications are 
identical. But while the introduction to the first is only nine pages devoted chiefly to 
the organization and location of the material, the thirty-five-page introduction to the 
present volumes analyzes the material and the achievements of the correspondents. The 
editor calls attention to the fact that in the first year of Gladstone’s second ministry the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary worked closely together and were generally suc: 
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cessful in settling thorny questions inherited from the preceding Conservative govern- 
ment. Later, when: Gladstone became immersed in domestic affairs, that cooperation 
waned. Bismarck, who disliked and feared Gladstone, took an active part in the 
powers' discussions of problems that touched British interests. In Gladstone's opinion Bis- 
marck had become virtually France's overlord by 1885, and Britain was isolated. Between 
1880 and 1885 the issues in British foreign relations dealt principally with Egypt, France, 
Sudan, the Suez Canal, and Turkey. On the British domestic scene Ireland and par- 
liamentary reform held the center of the stage. Miss Ramm shows that Gladstone had a 
clearer understanding of international issues than historians are apt to recognize and 
that Granville played an important role in shaping political strategy. He was, in Glad- 
stone’s phrase, "the great feud-composer." Queen Victoria's much-publicized hostility 
to Gladstone is rarely apparent in these letters, but the factional strife within the Liberal 
party is abundantly evident. Joseph Chamberlain was an especially difficult and, at 
times, a disloyal ministerial colleague. Occasionally such problems in Anglo-American 
relations as the Newfoundland fisheries, the Panama Canal, and the activities of the 
Fenians crop up in the letters. Included too is Granville's report that political opponents 
sharply criticized Gladstone's forecast in 1878 that in time the United States would 
supplant Britain as the world's leading nation. Although Miss Ramm might have ex- 
tended her references to books wherein some of the letters have already appeared, her 
editorial work is excellent. 

University of Wisconsin PAuL KNAPLUND 


THE PROFESSOR AND THE PRIME MINISTER: THE OFFICIAL LIFE OF 
PROFESSOR F. A. LINDEMANN, VISCOUNT CHERWELL. By the Earl of Birken- 
head. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1962. Pp. x, 400. $5.95.) The English title, 
The Prof in Two Worlds, gives the kernel of this work. Lindemann, Oxonian professor 
of physics, Churchill’s scientific adviser, cabinet member, digester of minutes into ten 
lines, and supplier of wartime statistical data, was a man who loved power. A friend of 
“Profs,” the Earl of Birkenhead has attempted to delineate the character of a man 
whose black or white view of life has resulted in his being seen as either the devil 
incarnate or as a blindly loyal friend. Possessed of so much irresponsible power, he was 
bound to have enemies, and he seemed, through his ignorance of men, to enjoy making 
them. He was different from his colleagues in birth, training, and station. In the aca- 
demic world he offended by his insistence on science, his vegetarianism, and his chauf- 
fered Rolls Royce. From 1911 in Berlin he knew Sir Henry Tizard, but the two of them 
began to go their separate ways after the war, Tizard within the official system, and 
Lindemann outside it with his Rolls hitched to Winston's star. When in 1935 he was 
made Churchill's delegate to the Committee for the Scientific Survey of Air Defence, 
there began the famous quarrel with Tizard described by C. P. Snow in Science and 
Government (1961), by P. M. S. Blackett in “Tizard and the Science of War" (Nature, 
CLXXXV [Mar. 5, 1960]), by Sir Roy Harrod in The Prof (1959), by R. V. Jones in 
various articles, and in The Strategic Air Offensive against Germany (1961), which 
Birkenhead could not see. Yet it remains for someone not associated with the partici- 
pants to reassess all the evidence, including the other side of correspondence, to paint a 
balanced picture of Lindemann. The trouble with the Earl's work is that his forte is 
character analysis, his weakness technical knowledge. This is particularly awkward 
when evaluating the place of a scientist. As one example, take the spinning tests of 1916 
at Farnborough. As an official, sympathetic biographer should, he tries. hard to give the 
"Prof" credit for these, but he relies heavily on evidence obtained from friendly partici- 
pants in the fifties. Yet Sir Geoffrey de Havilland (whom the author calls “Godfrey”) 
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takes strong issue with this (Sky Fever [1961]). Before it can. be settled, someone will 
have to look at the original sources. Nevertheless, this is an important book. 
University of North Carolina l Rosin HicHam 


APPEASEMENT: A STUDY IN POLITICAL DECLINE, 1933-1939. By .4. L. 
Rowse. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1961. Pp. 123. $3.00.) “I am not 
writing history, I am offering evidence to the historian," writes A. L. Rowse in his 
preface to this personal account of the appeasement controversy in the decade of the 
thirties. The title suggests a scholarly examination of a fatal chapter in British foreign 
policy. In fact, it is a slashing indictment of the authors of appeasement written in 
Rowse's robust style—prickly, pungent, and in some passages close to toxic. During this 
period critics of appeasement whispered about the "Cliveden set," under the impression 
that British foreign policy was made in country houses on leisurely weekends. Now it is 
whispered that it was made “at that disastrous dinner-table” in All Souls College, 
Oxford. To disprove the charge and set the matter right, Rowse, a fellow of All Souls, 
has published this personal memoir. All Souls was composed of two groups of fellows: 
the academic and the men of affairs. Some of the principal architects of appeasement 
were members, and others were frequently within its precincts as guests—Simon, Hali- 
fax, Lionel Curtis, Lord Lothian, Tom Jones, and Geoffrey Dawson, editor of the Times. 
The theme of Rowse's statement is that the younger members, mostly academic, bitterly 
opposed and criticized the policy that their distinguished elders devised and imposed 
during these years. The severest strictures are visited upon Geoffrey Dawson, Baldwin, 
Chamberlain, Simon, Hoare, and Halifax. Rowse was a Labour candidate in the elec. 
tions of 1931 and 1935, and the party man and the historian speak interchangeably in 
this emphatic condemnation of Tory foreign policy. While the text and tone are 
highly personal, the narrative is woven of strands of quotations from The History of the 
Times and the published memoirs, biographies, and diaries of the participants. In 
Rowse's judgment their own words damn them. “They ruined their country.” The issue 
between the two generations of intelligent, high-minded men, was the proper course to 
pursue toward Nazi Germany. The appeasers were convinced that the peace of Europe 
and the security of Britain depended upon the realization of an understanding with 
Germany. Those who disagreed advocated a grand alliance to set limits to Hitler's drive 
for expansion and domination, although Rowse, like Churchill, vaults over the extremely 
serious difficulties of bringing about such a. combination. How does Rowse explain the 
fantastic mistakes of these senior men of eminence and good will? Most of them were 
born in the early 1870’s and were essentially late Victorians who could not or would not 
believe the evil that was brewing in the twentieth century. They were predominantly 
middle class, nonconformist in background, ignorant of Europe, and caught in a “fatal 
confusion" between their class interests and the interests of the country. "What I had 
under observation, then, in all these years was a class in decadence,” he concludes. This 
is not a pleasant book but something of an exercise in flogging dead statesmen. But it 
recaptures that combination of fury and despair with which many men of the younger 
generation viewed the stupidities of their elders who were leading the country down 
the road of appeasement to catastrophe. 

University of Virginia Oron J. HALE 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR (United Kingdom Military Series). 
Edited by Sir James Butler. THE WAR AT SEA, 1939-1945, Volume. III, THE OF- 
FENSIVE. Part 2, IST JUNE 1944-14 TH AUGUST 1945. By S. W. Roskill; (London: 
H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1961. 
Pp. xvi, 502. $8.40 postpaid.) The concluding volume of Stephen W. Roskill's official 
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British history:of The War at Sea lives up to the high standards of its predecessors. It 
is well and concisely written, based on careful research, and illustrated with excellent 
maps. Since the series is intended to give a full picture of the maritime war, not just 
those actions in which the Royal Navy participated, nearly a fifth of the book is devoted 
to purely American operations in the Pacific. This gives an unusual balance to the work. 
Equally balanced are Roskill's comments that spare neither British, American, nor Axis 
leaders. These can be devastating as when he discusses the failure to open the Scheldt 
estuary or the Battle for Leyte Gulf or carefully balanced as in his treatment of Anglo- 
American strategic differences—but they are always well taken. This volume carries 
the Allied navies from the storm-tossed waters off Normandy and the reef-strewn ones 
off New Guinea to the Axis surrenders in Loch Eriboll and Tokyo Bay. It also contains 
a pair of summary chapters. One is a nostalgic epilogue devoted to the men and ships 
that fought Britain's war on the seas. The other is a thought-provoking discussion of 
that war with some pithy comments on the utility of a navy in the nuclear age. These 
comments are as applicable to the United States as they are to Britain. Among the 
eighteen appendixes, American readers will probably find most interesting the short 
sketch of the development of the Royal Navy's Fleet Train and the particulars of minor 
German warships and midget craft. 

Morris Harvey College l K. Jack BAUER 


EUROPE 


LA QUESTIONE MAROCCHINA E GLI ACCORDI MEDITERRANEI ITALO- 
SPAGNOLI DEL 1887 E DEL 1891. Volume I, SINO ALLA CADUTA DEL MINI- 
STRO MORET (14 GIUGNO 1888). By Federico Curato. (Milan: Edizioni di Com- 
unità. 1961. Pp. 307. L. 2,000.) The Mediterranean agreements are sometimes repre- 
sented as the high point of Bismarckian diplomacy, operating at its deftest. But Curato’s 
judgment is that “without a doubt, of all the diplomatic creations of the Chancellor 
this was the least brilliant, that for which he cared least.” The present study of a rela- 
tively ignored episode serves as a good assessment of the positions and relationships of 
the powers as the nineteenth century was entering its last decade. The place of Ger- 
many is well brought out in the importance attached to the views and wishes of Berlin. 
But the initiative that resulted in the Italo-Spanish exchanges of May 1887 is shown to 
be primarily Spanish, mainly that of the new Spanish Foreign Minister, Moret, who 
entertained somewhat extravagant ambitions of enhancing the position of Spain by 
inserting that country into the circuit of great power relations. Spain was not a power 
with general interests; its possible external ambitions were exclusively confined to Mo- 
rocco, where the main obstacle was French designs. These could be met in either of two 
divergent ways: direct agreement, possibly some partition arrangement, or opposition 
in the form of supporting the continued independence of Morocco, This latter approach 
would lead to an alignment with those holding similar views, and Moret magnified 
this into a wish to join the Triple Alliance. But Depretis and Bismarck shared a low 
esteem for Spanish power and discretion, hence the undesirability of revealing to 
Spain the terms of the alliance, just revised in the midst of the negotiations with Spain. 
The one reason for not rebuffing Spain was the negative one of preventing it from join- 
ing the French camp. The impatient and touchy Moret had to be humored, and the 
final solution was the limited Italo-Spanish agreement, communicated to Britain, which 
Italy’s allies formally approved. Even so, the life of the agreement was brief; first 
Italy, then Spain, would come directly to terms with France over Morocco. This good 
scholarly investigation, to be followed by another that will carry the story beyond 1888, 
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may be regarded as a useful study of the manner in which a “diplomacy of reasonable- 


- ' ness” conducted its affairs. 


Barnard College RENÉ ALBRECHT-CARRIÉ 


NOSTRADAMUS: LIFE AND LITERATURE. By Edgar Leoni. (New York: 
Exposition Press. [1961.] Pp. 823. $10.00.) Mr. Leoni's title page continues: “All the 
prophecies in French and English, with complete notes and indexes; a critical biography 
of Nostradamus, his will, and personal letters; bibliography of Nostradamus and. his 
commentators; a review of theories about him, his method, and other supplementary 
material.” He has indeed lived up to this program. I have once more to use seriously 
the not always seriously used word: definitive. In this big volume, which is clearly a 
^ labor of love, Leoni has assembled almost all traces left by Nostradamus. He writes as a 
historian, neither making fun of the prophet nor worshiping him, but recording, sorting 
out, explaining, relating. This is a work of meticulous scholarship, which seems to 
‘ include, as the author hopes it does, "everything by and about Nostradamus.” It will 
spare the social and intellectual historian, who can no more afford to neglect Nostrada- 
mus than he can neglect spiritualists, theosophists, or any other kind of seers, a great 
deal of work. And this strange world of seemingly gratuitous prophecy makes sur- 
prisingly interesting reading. 

Harvard University CRANE BRINTON 


PASQUIER QUESNEL ET LES PAYS-BAS: CORRESPONDANCE. Introduction 
and notes by J. A. G. Tans. [Publications de l'Institut Francais d'Amsterdam, Maison 
Descartes, Number 6.] (Groningen: J. B. Wolters; Paris: Librairie Vrin. 1960. Pp. 
xxxviii, 639. Fl. 45.) This book is an immensely valuable source for several subjects: the 
infighüng within Jansenism itself during its years of greatest trial, the relations of the 
Jansenists to the Gallican church and to the Roman Church as a whole in the early 
years of the eighteenth century, the relations of the Jansenists to Protestant sectarian . 
groups outside France, especially to the Dutch Reformed Church, and the extent to 
which Jansenist savants contributed to the great historical and historiographical enter- 
prise of the Enlightenment. The research and recovery of Quesnel's letters have been 
painstaking (the French has been modernized); the notes and bibliographical apparatus 
are helpful and illuminating without being dull. This Correspondance is now indis- 
pensable to any serious reconsideration of the Jansenist movement as an intellectual and 
social phenomenon. 

Wesleyan University R L. Core 


CARGAISONS INDIENNES: SOLIER ET CIE., 1781-1793. In two volumes. By 
Louis Dermigny. [Ecole Pratique des Hautes Études, VI* Section. Centre de recherches 
historiques. Affaires et gens d'affaires, Volume XV.] (Paris: SE.V.P.E.N. r960; 1959. 
Pp. 308; 456.) This book is based on the business records of the Solier family, Huguenots, 
who had their roots in the small town of Camarès (Aveyron). One branch made a 
fortune in Cadiz and then settled in Vevey (Switzerland). In 1780 this branch estab- 
lished a shipping firm in Marseilles, but the management of it was soon entrusted to an 
impecunious cousin, Antoine-Jean Solier, from the ancestral town of Camarès. He proved 
to be quite able, and the business throve, although its success was not spectacular. It 
sent out ships to both the West and the East Indies. In Volume II, Dermigny publishes 
the livre des expéditions, containing the accounts of nineteen voyages that took place 
between 1781 and 1789: nine to Martinique and Guadalupe, two to Boston, and eight 
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to the Île-de-France and India. This publication shows that venturing was still the 
dominant form of business organization in colonial trade. Each.voyage was a separate 
undertaking whose capital was provided by a group of shareholders. Membership 'in 
this group varied from voyage to voyage. The main problem was to select an outbound 
cargo that would find a market overseas and to make profitable returns. Profits were 
determined by dedticting the costs of the venture from the proceeds of the inbound 
cargo. The business was highly speculative: some of the voyages yielded high profits, 
but others resulted in losses or even ended in disaster. It was impossible to find suitable 
"returns" in Boston, and the ships, therefore, had to pick up provisions for the West. 
Indies where it was easy to find a cargo of sugar and coffee, for which there was always 
a demand in Europe. From the East, the main inbound cargo consisted of plain calicoes, 
which were then transformed in Switzerland into "India" prints. The value of this 
study lies not so much in the fact that it deals with innovations, but that it shows the 
persistence of medieval business practices until far into the eighteenth century and 
even beyond. From the viewpoint of social history the author shows the international 
ramifications of Huguenot Aaut commerce through family and religious connections in 
ports and trading centers all over the world. 

Brooklyn College RAYMOND DE ROOVER 


CAPITALISME ET CAPITALISTES FRANCAIS AU XIX* SIECLE. By Guy P. 
Palmade. (Paris: Armand Colin. 1961. Pp. 297.) This is an outstanding work of vulgari- 
sation in the best sense of the word, In it the author seeks to present the evolution of 
French business from the late eighteenth to the early twentieth century in terms under- 
standable to that omnipresent anonymity, the educated general reader, who, however, 
seems to be more common in France than in the United States. Unlike E. Beau de 
Loménie, Les responsibilités des dynasties bourgeoises (2 volumes, 1943, 1947), and 
J. Lhomme, La grande bourgeoisie au pouvoir (1960), it is less exclusively concerned 
with the political aspects of its subject though these are dealt with, and it has the signal 
advantage over the former of being based to a very large extent on the abundant mono- 
graphic literature devoted to the economic, social, and business history of France in the 
last decade or so. This advantage also shows up to some extent in a comparison with 
Le monde des affaires en France de 1830 à nos jours, edited by J. Boudet (1952), over 
which Palmade’s book has the further merit of brevity. In contrast to the works of 
Charles Morazé, on the other hand, Palmade’s is far more concrete and specific. The 
latter characteristic is, in fact, one of the outstanding features of the book; its index of 
names (of nineteenth-century French businessmen, primarily, it contains almost a thou- 
sand entries) helps correct a major defect of most nineteenth-century French biographi- 
cal dictionaries. Palmade is at his best in summarizing in a lively, readable fashion the 
monographic literature referred to above; by contrast, although synthesis is his major 
aim, he is weakest in that respect. This results partly from his lack of sophistication in 
economic analysis and his mystification at the intricacies of financial institutions; more 
fundamental, perhaps, are the inherent difficulties and dilemmas of his subject. What 
is capitalism? What is a capitalist? Palmade attempts to deal with these questions in a 
brief introduction, but it boils down to an exegesis of dictionary definitions. He recog- 
nizes the paradox inherent in the term capitalist—renter or entrepreneur?—but does 
not resolve it, Moreover, the variety and contradictions of French behavior do not lend 
themselves to stylized characterization in terms of ideal types, a fundamental defect of 
most other attempts at synthesis on this subject. By faithfully recounting this variety of 
achievement and failure Palmade fails in his effort to portray a "pattern" of French 
capitalism, but his book is nonetheless interesting and valuable on’ that account. -It is 
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brief, readable, up to date, and. furnished with a convenient bibliography and index; for 
all of these reasons it merits a high recommendation as an introductory survey af a 
fascinating aspect of modern French men, 

University o] Wisconsin ^. RoNpo CAMERON 


CATHOLICISM AND CRISIS IN MODERN FRANCE: FRENCH CATHOLIC 
GROUPS AT THE THRESHOLD OF THE FIFTH REPUBLIC. By William Bos- 
worth. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1962. Pp. xv, 407. $8.50.) If 
Catholicism, in a familiar phrase, is “the religion of the majority of the French people,” 
why is it no more than a "minority" social and intellectual force in France? Here 
precisely is the question that this excellent study by a talented political scientist explores. 
The historical answers are obvious and are not dwelt upon at any length. What the 
book represents is a field study, a panorama of all aspects of present-day Catholic life 
in France covering the hierarchy, the Catholic action. groups, the religious orders, the 
labor organizations, the press, and even the boy and girl scouts. There emerges a- broad 
` heterogeneity of thought in French Catholicism that explains its failure to present a 
more united front. "Outside of a narrow range of dogma," the author writes, "Catholics 
disagree among themselves on practicaly everything relating to social and temporal 
life.” The heart of the book is taken up with the conflicting responses of diverse 
Catholic groups to such matters as Church-state relations, the schools, the constitution 
and functioning of the Fifth Republic, De Gaulle, the labor question, Algeria, and other 
matters. Replete with schematic apparatus, the study includes a number of useful charts; 
even one on "The Political Location’ of Major Catholic Groups.” The examination of 
the press is especially rewarding. Those who have found continued stimulation in the 
briliant pages of the magazine Esprit will be interested in seeing how the author 
differentiates between the “Catholic Left" and the “non-Catholic Left.” In one element, 
noted by the authór but perhaps insufficiently emphasized, lies the core of a continuing 
though waning anticlericalism in France: the insistence of the Catholic Right that “the 
principles of hierarchy and authority which govern the Church should also govern the 
state." One small point: if in tracing the lineage of Emmanuel Mounier, one lists "Pascal 
and Marx, Gabriel Marcel and Pétain,” should one not include Charles Péguy? He early 
epitomized the Catholic we so well portrayed here. 

Duke University JoeL Cotton 


NEUERE GESCHICHTE SPANIENS, 1808-1917. By I. M. Marski. German edition 
edited by Manfred Kossok. Translated from the Russian by Hans Piazza. (Berlin:. 
Rütten & Loening. 1961. Pp. 406. DM 14.50.) It must be said that the author of this 
book is a convinced Communist who from 1936 to 1939 was the Soviet ambassador to 
Great Britain. In this capacity he served as the Russian delegate in the London Non- 
Intervention Committee for the Spanish Civil War. Ambassador Maiski states that. 
because of this he developed a great interest in Spanish history. From 1948 to 1953 
Maiski gave lectures about modern Spanish history at the University of Moscow; 
this book is based on these lectures. It was translated into German in 1961 under 
the auspices of the Latin American Institute of the University of Leipzig. .The 
book deals strictly with Spain and in the words of its author "is the first attempt to, 
write a Marxian history of Spain for the years 1808-1917." Why 1808 to 1917? Maiski. 
responds, "First, because the year 1808 in the history of Spain plays more or less the 
same role as: the year 1789 in the history of France. . . . Second, because 1917 is the year. 
in which Soviet historiography begins the newest history—the history of-the socialist 
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era in the development of humanity.” These words of the author explain the nature 
of the book, and he stays strictly within his Marxian framework. A short book review is 
not the place to debate a Marxian versus a non-Marxian interpretation of the history of 
a certain period of a certain country. I think that.the author has produced a: scholarly 
summary based on secondary sources in which historical facts are accurate and well 
digested. There is good organization, easy style, and apparently adequate translation into 
German. As one who is not a Marxian, I often disagree, with the historiographic inter- 
pretation, but I respect the author's sober academic moderation. I must admit that the 
book made me rethink modern Spanish history. I am sorry that Maiski stopped with 
1917 (there is a concluding summary chapter of eight pages to 1939) and did not detail 
the Spanish Civil War. His knowledge and his scholarly Marxism would have made 
this welcome. My main criticism of the work is that it is too political, based primarily 
on economics. What about Spanish letters, music, and art? What about the Spaniard 
(key to Spanish history) and his way of life, the Spanish temper? There is far too little 
about the Spanish Catholic Church (which would- help Maiski's interpretation). A good 
bibliography includes the Russian items, and there i is a whole bibliographic section of 
writing about Spain by Marx and Lenin. 

University of South Florida CHARLES W. ARNADE 


A PRIMER OF DUTCH SEVENTEENTH CENTURY OVERSEAS TRADE. By 
D. W. Davies. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1961. Pp. xii, 160. Glds. 15.) As the 
author has pointed out, this volume is intended primarily to afford American readers an 
insight into Dutch trade as it existed in the seventeenth century. The work traces 
among other things the close correlation between North Sea herring, Baltic corn, and 
Iberian salt; between the dislocation of the trade with Spain and Portugal and the 
opening of trade with Asia, the Mediterranean, and North and South America; and 
between ruthless Dutch commercial policies both within and without the Dutch East 
India and the Dutch West India Companies and Dutch commercial successes. Emphasis 
is placed upon the first entrance of Dutch trade into both the overseas areas and into 
the European markets. Mr. Davies writes informatively and in a lively style and has 
contributed a work of real value to English-speaking historians. Some specialists will 
find his treatment of specific areas a bit thin, a trait most noticeable to historians in the 
English and in the American colonial fields, but the author only set out to write a 
"primer," and he has done just that and done it very well. The bibliography is most 
helpful and contains works written in English as well as Dutch sources. It shows that 
Davies has read widely. One wonders why he did not include Kristof Glamann's 
excellent Dutch-Asiatic Trade, 1620-1740 (1958), especially as Martinus Nijhoff was the 
publisher. An index would have added to the book's usability and would have been 
more valuable than the excellent illustrations. Admittedly Netherlands’ trade tactics left 
much to be desired, but in giving "an impression of a nation intent only on the pursuit 
of the almighty guilden" Davies presents a somewhat biased view. Not until the con- 
clusion of the book is the reader informed—and then only in a single sentence—that 

in this respect the Dutchmen were much more to be commended than any of their 
contemporaries.” Notwithstanding the above comments the work is a contribution to 
the historical knowledge of Dutch commerce in the seventeenth century. It covers 
Dutch trade from Indonesia to Iceland, and along with the studies of Violet Barbour, 
Charles Boxer, and Charles Wilson adds to the list of works in English illustrating the 
world-wide scale of Dutch commercial activities which provided the economic basis for 
the "Golden Age" of the Dutch Republic. l 

Coe College ; l poc zu JOHN Murray 
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LANGRAND-DUMONCEAU, PROMOTEUR D’UNE PUISSANCE FINAN- 
CIERE CATHOLIQUE. Volume II, VERS L’APOGEE—1. LES FONDATIONS. By 
G. Jacquemyns. [Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Centre d'Histoire Économique et Sociale.] 
(Brussels: Université Libre de Bruxelles, 1960. Pp. 476. 275 fr. B.) Close on the heels 
of Volume I (AHR, LXVII [Jan. 1962], 482) comes the second part of Professor 
Jacquemyns’ projected four-volume study of Langrand-Dumonceau, the Belgian com- 
pany promoter of the mid-nineteenth century. Volume I left this dubious personage 
. fairly launched on his startling career in 1860. Now at the end of Volume II, 5 years 
and 450 pages later, we find Langrand close to his apogée, having floated ro new com- 
panies, 4 of them in 1865 alone. On paper some of his new corporations were huge. At 
a moment when 100,000,000 francs of capital was considered enormous (the Banque de 
France itself had only 91,000,000), Langrand in 1864 launched his International Land 
Credit Company with a nominal capital of 200,000,000 francs and the next year his 
Banque Générale pour favoriser l'Agriculture et les Travaux publics with a nominal 
capital of 300,000,000 francs. Since the Belgian government would not authorize limited- 
liability corporations of such size, Langrand registered them in England under the 
Companies Act of 1862. The object of all his new companies was ostensibly investment 
in rural real estate, particularly the purchase and subdivision of great estates in 
Hungary. Actually some companies were intended to aid earlier enterprises now in 
trouble. In spite of great apparent success Langrand had often been near disaster. Now 
in 1865 he scored his greatest triumph. He enticed the fabulously wealthy Prince Thurn 
und Taxis into a partnership that Langrand believed would automatically double the 
value of the shares of his many companies and make him the greatest financier of the 
century. The author, with examplary patience, has worked through a mass of complex 
manuscripts and has ordered his results with all possible clarity. Even so, Langrand 
remains a rather shadowy figure and the “puissance financiére catholique" an uncertain 
quantity. The later volumes may clarify these matters and dispel the doubts that 
Langrand merits such extensive treatment. 

University of Vermont Paur D. Evans 


NORDMENNS SYN PA DANMARK OG DANSKENE I 1814 OG DE FØRSTE 
SELVSTENDIGHETSAR. By Knut Nygaard. [Skrifter utgitt av det Norske Videns- 
kaps-Akademi i Oslo. II, Historisk-Filosofisk Klasse, 1960, Number r.] (Oslo: H. 
Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard). 1960. Pp. 514.) During recent decades intellectual 
history has attracted increased attention in the United States. In the Scandinavian 
countries extensive work in this field has thus far been relatively rare. Knut Nygaard's 
book represents a somewhat new approach to onc of the main problems in Scandinavian 
history of the first half of the nineteenth century: the problem of the attitudes of the 
Norwegians toward Denmark and the Danes in 1814 and the following years. In 1814 
Norway's old political connection with Denmark was broken, and Norway was forced 
into a union with Sweden. Norwegian historians have for a long time discussed the 
effect of the events on the attitudes toward Denmark and the Danes. This discussion 
has usually been limited to the question of political opinions. Historians have generally 
agreed that public opinion in Norway in the years after 1814 was critical toward every- 
thing of Danish origin. Nygaard's extensive and thorough research results in a new pic- 
ture of the attitudes in Norway. Ás a framework for the whole book, Nygaard discusses 
the writings of Nicolai Wergeland, the father of the poet Henrik Wergeland. Wergeland 
represented only the most extreme anti-Danish opinion, but many historians have con- 
sidered his books to express a widely held view. Of special importance in this connection 
is his Denmark’s Political Crimes against the Kingdom of Norway. Nygaard’s discussion 
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of the reaction in Norway against the works of Nicolai Wergeland shows that the latter 
stood rather alone in his anti-Danish attitudes, and a thorough analysis of Wergeland’s 
own career shows that he had personal reasons to dislike the Danes. Nygaard also 
demonstrates that Norway at this time had close cultural connections with Denmark, 
that Norwegian culture depended to a great extent upon contributions from Denmark. 
All of the teachers in the new University of Kristiania (Oslo), created in 1811, were in 
fact trained at the University of Copenhagen; some were even of Danish origin. Even 
after 1814 many students from Norway continued to go to the University of Copen- 
hagen. Nygaard does not limit his research to academic education. He examines text- 
books used in Norwegian schools, newspapers, books in the libraries and the bookstores, 
theater programs, and so forth. In every field he can show Danish influence, and, as a 
contrast, the nearly complete lack of connection with Swedish cultural life. For example 
more than 70 per cent of the content of the books used in Norwegian schools consisted 
of selections from Danish literature, and the Norwegian book market was completely 
dominated by Danish books and reviews. Nygaard's work thus proves that the cultural 
ties between Norway and Denmark were not broken by the political separation of 1814, 
while the Swedish contributions to Norwegian education and cultural life were insig- 
nificant. It might seem something of a paradox that cultural ties remained strong 
between Norway and Denmark in spite of political separation and economic conflict. 
Nygaard explains this by a rising fear among Norwegians that their country might 
become incorporated into Sweden. The cultural connection with Denmark thus became 
a weapon in Norway's fight for national independence against Swedish attempts to 
strengthen the ties of union between the two countries. It could perhaps be objected that 
Nygaard has relied mainly on opinions of educated people in Norway, schooled in 
Denmark with Danish family ties. He is aware of this difficulty, but, nevertheless, does 
not succeed in avoiding its consequences. He obviously does not pay enough attention 
to the attitudes of the small businessmen, who often competed with Danish merchants, 
or to the opinions of the farmers, who later became politically important. As a counter- 
balance, however, to the predominant view among Norwegian historians, the work of 
Nygaard is more than justified. Although cultural affinities must still be weighed 
against political and economic differences, this book is an important contribution. 
University of Lund, Sweden Jörsen WzisuriL 


HALLITUKSEN YHTENAISTAMISPOLITIIKKA SUOMESSA. 1600-LUVULLA 
(1600-N. 1680). By Erkki Lehtinen. [Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, Number 60.] (Hel. 
sinki: Suomen Historialinen Seura. 1961. Pp. 473.) SUOMEN TEHTAANKOULUT, 
1636-1881. By Eelis Aurola. [Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, Number 61.] (Helsinki: 
Suomen Historiallinen Seura. 1961. Pp. 252) SUOMEN TORPPARIKYSYMYS 
VUOTEEN 1909: YHTEISKUNTAHISTORIALLINEN TUTKIMUS. By Viljo 
Rasila, [Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, Number 59.] (Helsinki: Suomen Historiallinen 
Seura. 1961. Pp. 493.) These academic dissertations deal respectively with the Swedish 
government's program of centralization during the 1600's, the factory schools in Fin- 
land, 1636-1881, and the Finnish crofter issue to 1909. Three eminent scholars in these 
fields (Pentti Renvall, Aimo Halila, and Aulis J. Alanen) took over four thousand 
words in reviewing these contributions (Historiallinen Aikakauskirja, LIX [No. 3, 
1961], 237-52); this much less qualified reviewer will use his allotted three hundred 
words merely to report a few of the judgments of his Old World colleagues. Renvall on 
Lehtinen noted the following: it is the first study to focus explicitly on the centralizing 
processes and Finland's relation to them; it gets at the ideological sources of the central- 
izing drives, differentiating between the traditionally political and the emerging nation- ` 
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alistic, Halila on Aurola commented that despite the scarcity of sources (drawn chiefly 
from the nineteenth century), the work illuminates an important aspect of Finnish 
educational history; it would have profited from comparisons with other Finnish schools 
(on manors, in barracks for military dependents) as well as other institutions of popular 
enlightenment such as libraries and the temperance movement; greater attention might 
also have been given to developments in Scandinavia and England (the founder of the 
famed Finlayson school was a British Quaker). Alanen on Rasila wrote that the latter's 
was a pioneering work on two points—it places the crofter issue in a meaningful political 
propaganda context, and it suggests (though does not exhaustively examine) the inter- 
ested hand of the Russian government in the controversy, and that if the study lacks 
anything, it is perhaps a more adequate stress on the "non-Finnish" character of the 
crofter system. The Rasila volume, of course, is of great importance to American 
historians of immigration. There can be no understanding of Finnish emigration with- 
out a firm grasp of the country's evolving rural structure. 

Heidelberg College Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


DER SCHWIERIGE AUSSENSEITER: ERINNERUNGEN EINES ABGEORD.- 
NETEN, EMIGRANTEN UND MINISTERPRÄSIDENTEN. By Wilhelm Hoegner. 
(Munich: Isar Verlag. 1959. Pp. 343. DM 24.50.) Wilhelm Hoegner’s memoirs, spanning 
the years 1918-1957, illuminate a commonly overlooked aspect of German history—the 
interplay between regional and national politics. Hoegner persistently defended region- 
alism during the Weimar period; he fought for it unsuccessfully against the Nazis; 
after the war he tried to re-establish it in West Germany. Hoegner's memoirs refute his 
political foes’ mean charge of “particularism.” Every page attests to his political integrity 
and his concern for national well-being. His personal charm and his zest for politics are 
equally evident. He came by his regional outlook quite naturally as a Bavarian, most 
unnaturally as a Social Democrat. Outspoken criticism of his party's centralist viewpoint 
together with his doubts about Marxism had made Hoegner unpopular with the Social 
Democrats’ national leadership before 1933. Their relations grew worse after World War 
II despite Hoegner’s personal success in re-establishing the Bavarian Social Democratic 
party early in 1946. Hoegner's active political career lasted until 1957. An adverse vote 
overturned the coalition government that he had headed as Bavarian Minister-President 
from 1954 to 1957. It had been his second term in that office, The late Walter Dorn's 
recommendation to General Eisenhower had put him in office in September 1945. 
Unfortunately, Hoegner's government did not survive the first elections. But he sur- 
mounted the Social Democrats’ electoral weakness in Bavaria to remain prominent in 
public life. His administrative and legal! abilities presently raised him to the first rank 
of southern German politicians. To be sure, he enjoyed American patronage in 1945- 
1946, but he also had confidence in the Americans’ good intentions. This collaboration 
advanced his policy of restoring historic Bavaria. Late in 1946 that restoration was 
sealed by the new Bavarian constitution which Hoegner had been instrumental in pre- 
paring. As a Bavarian and a regionalist he had grave misgivings about the federal 
government's Basic Law. The Western Powers, he believes, unwisely allowed the cold 
war to justify its premature enactment. Their haste sacrificed the sound federalism that 
had come into being in southern Germany by 1949. By that time Hoegner had clashed 
violently with Kurt Schumacher’s Social Democratic centralis. Hoegner’s postwar 
experience and long, earnest reflection about politics during twelve years of exile had 
confirmed his basic political convictions: federalism in national affairs, sel£-rule in local 
affairs, and vigorous social reform as an adjunct to political democracy. He upheld these 
convictions against government and against party. Finally, in 1957, Erich Ollenhauer 
made the overtures that ended Hoegner’s long feud with the party's national leaders. 
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His stubbornness about first principles warrants the book’s catchy title; Hocgner was 
indeed “a persistent gadfly." 
University of Oregon WıLLIıaM O. SHANAHAN 


NAZI WAR AIMS: THE PLANS FOR THE THOUSAND YEAR REICH. By 
John Robert Bengtson. [Augustana Library Publications, Number 30.] (Rock Island, Il.: 
the Library. 1962. Pp. xi, 155. $3.95.) The subject of Professor Bengtson's study is of 
considerable interest to students of recent European history, German history in particu- 
lar. The author does not offer a definitive work; rather, he hopes that his book "can 
serve as a guide post to point the way toward further exploration of the subject.” It 
would appear that the present investigation was prompted, in part at least, by the curious 
view that Hitler’s "ultimate aims and final objectives—the master plan of nazism—have 
tended to remain obscure.” One may wonder how intensive and extensive publicity 
need be in view of the vast literature and documentation bearing on the subject! Even 
more disturbing is the claim “that scholars have not been inclined to study Nazi plan- 
ning or its underlying ‘philosophy’ seriously." Perhaps the fact that Bengtson elected to 
ignore the entire postwar contribution in historical journals explains his amazing 
historiographical verdicts. The author's documentation, grouped around Mein Kampf, 
Hitlers Tischgespräche . . . , Nuremberg trial records, and a limited collection of 
supporting materials, is far from exhaustive. Its inadequacy is clearly mirrored in those 
sections of the book describing German policies and actions in various regions of 
Europe designed to achieve specific war aims. 'The summary character of these passages 
gives them only limited historical value, and, in some instances, brevity actually results 
in errors of interpretation. and fact. Those sections of the book dealing essentially 
with the theoretical aspect of the war aims do not suffer as seriously from the handicap 
of limited documentation. The presentation, however, of the material decidedly suffers 
from needless repetition, poor topical structure, and rough transitions. An otherwise 
good analysis is marked by flaws which thorough editorial revision could easily have 
corrected, along with a series of annoying misspellings. 

University of Colorado WiLLARD ÁLLEN FLETCHER 


DIE DEUTSCHE POLITIK GEGENÜBER DEM SPANISCHEN BÜRGER- 
KRIEG, 1936-1939. By Manfred Merkes. [Bonner Historische Forschungen, Number 
18.] (Bonn: Ludwig Röhrscheid Verlag. 1961. Pp. 194. DM 16.) As the years pass, 
increasingly objective judgments on foreign intervention in the Spanish Civil War can 
be made. In this book Manfred Merkes has not only confirmed many conclusions already 
formed concerning German intervention in that conflict, but he has also supplied a 
detailed narrative concerning the relations of German representatives in Spain with the 
Nationalist rebels. After a brief consideration of the origin of the German intervention 
and the dispatch of German volunteers to Spain, he devotes three chapters each to the 
chronological evolution of the relations of the National Socialist government with the 
government of Generalissimo Franco and to the attempt to restrict the extension of the 
war through the nonintervention agreements. His conclusion that the "German Govern- 
ment had no part in the preparations of the military revolt against the Spanish Republi- 
can Government" is well supported by the facts that he has previously presented. Hitler 
disregarded the German Foreign Office from the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 
his support of the Spanish Nationalists, He was prompted by a desire for German 
security against possible Communist encirclement and expected the war to be a quick 
victory for the Nationalists. His early recognition of the Spanish Nationalist government 
attests to that optimism. German aid to Franco, despite the provision of volunteers and 
the appearance of the Condor Legion in Spain, in November 1936, did not consist of 
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personnel but of munitions and economic and technical assistance. Italy, on the other 
hand, was more thoroughly committed to the Nationalist cause and supplied ground 
troops and aviators. According to Merkes, German intervention in Spain appears to 
have been prompted by the desire to extend the Axis alignment as well as to test 
soldiers and tactics in actual combat. Admiral Raeder, who supported the intervention 
from the beginning, appears to have been enthusiastic over the increased experience and 
confidence that the German naval units gained in Spain. Germany also received im- 
portant and critical raw materials from Spain in exchange for technical aid. The joint 
effort of Italy and Germany produced a rapprochement between them and an extension 
of the Axis to include Spain. "Germany and Italy had not won the victory for Franco 
..., and Spain “was for Hitler a political side issue.” Merkes has utilized both archival 
sources of the air force training academy and published sources in German, French, 
English, and Spanish in preparing his study. He has appended an excellent and com- 
prehensive bibliography. 

Rollins College Rara Marsa SMITH 


IL MINISTERO DEGLI AFFARI ESTERI, 1861-1870. By Ruggero Moscat. 
[L'Organizzazione dello Stato: Collano di studi e testi nel Centenario dell'Unità, 
Number 5.] (Milan: Dott. A. Giuffrè, Editore. 1961. Pp. vii, 277. L. 2,500.) Professor 
Moscati's valuable study of the first ten years of the Foreign Ministry of the newly united 
Italy deals with the administrative inheritance from the Sardinian state; with the 
subsequent reforms in the administration, in the diplomatic and consular services, and 
in recruiting and training; and with the careers of two important secretaries general, 
Marcello Cerruti and Raffaele di Barbolani. Part II contains the texts of forty official 
documents marking the steps in the growth and changes in these organizations and 
services, while Part III consists of two excellent appendixes: the first containing lists of 
the ministers, secretaries general, and the heads of missions abroad from 1861 to 1876, 
and the second, a list of all the Italian treaties, conventions, and protocols of that decade. 
Students and scholars in the fields of diplomatic history and international relations 
will find this work a very useful reference. 

University of Pennsylvania Lynn M. Cas 


DAL FASCISMO ALLA RESISTENZA: PROFILO STORICO E DOCUMENTI. 
By Armando Saitta. (Florence: La Nuova Italia. 1961. Pp. vii, 246. L. 1,000.) This 
anthology is intended as a supplement to Italian school texts in contemporary history, 
which evidently give a very sketchy treatment of the events of the Fascist period. The 
compiler’s viewpoint is well indicated by a key passage in his ample introductory 
essay: “Fascism rises under certain preconditions: on the one side, a liberal society and 
a democratic political system which Fascism sets out to destroy; on the other side, a 
proletariat whose revolutionary drive must be broken. Fascism aims at dictatorship, and 
once in power inevitably puts it into effect, using the means offered by the mass-regimes 
of our time... and explaining all the single acts of the dictator, which often cannot be 
related to any long-range program, by means of a pseudo-doctrine, elitist and activist in 
nature.” This definition brings out the strengths and weaknesses of Saitta’s treatment 
of Fascism. He has the merit of discarding certain outworn formulas, like those of 
Fascism as a “sickness of the European spirit” or the “last phase of monopoly capitalism,” 
which only explain, in a partial way, one aspect of Fascism. But his refusal to take 
seriously the imperialist “living-space” programs of the regime and his failure to grasp 
the importance of the colonial frontier in European politics and propaganda preclude a 
deeper understanding of the Fascist phenomenon. There is a sense in which Fascism 
continues same of the negative sides of European liberal politics: Fascist colonialism 
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finds good precedents in the Italian liberal tradition, in particular. The same deficiencies 
appear in Saitta's underestimation of Fascist racism, which, as it developed in the 1930's, 
was not merely a search for some sort of ideological underpinning for the regime's 
improvisations, nor merely a token of the new partnership with Germany. It was a 
logical enough corollary to a policy of expansion and exploitation in black Africa. Like 
most anti-Fascists of the democratic Left, Saitta gives no special attention to certain 
lasting aspects of the regime in the economic sphere and never mentions the state's 
management of bankrupt enterprises of national importance, which was perhaps the 
most important innovation of the Fascist regime. On the other hand, he offers splendid 
documentation of the manifold abuses, tragic, comic, and grotesque, of Mussolini's 
twenty years, publishing material that has previously been scattered in small journals 
and out-of-print booklets. The material on the resistance is excellent. One is left with 
the impression that the Fascist regime really was totalitarian, at least in intent, but that 
its intrinsic weaknesses, and especially its failure to form any party elite groups, coupled 
with the skepticism and passivity of much of the Italian people, condemned it to failure. 
University of California, Berkeley RicHarD A, WEBSTER 


THE SLOVENES OF CARINTHIA: A NATIONAL MINORITY PROBLEM. By 
Thomas M. Barker. [Studia Slovenica, Number 3.] (Washington, D. C.: League of 
CSA. 1960. Pp. x, 302. $5.00.) It would be hard to liberate oneself from the feeling that 
some marginal problems of human history are, by mere chance or fortune, salvaged from 
complete oblivion. They may not be entirely divested of any significance for the better 
understanding of the historic process of human relations. In this category may be 
included the present survey of the historical development of relations between German- 
and Slovenian-speaking groups, in one of Europe’s frontier lands. It covers centuries of 
history, stretching from the Carolingian era to the contemporary second Austrian 
Republic and analyzes one of many nationality problems, so characteristic of Central 
Europe. The first third of the book covers the span from the migration of nations to the 
First World War. Here the author unfolds with clarity the life and struggle of a small 
nation in its obscurity. Political power and the cultural and social supremacy of the 
Germanic element unquestionably helped in gradual assimilation of a significant part 
of the Slovenian population and thereby moved the ethnic border further toward the 
southeast. The remaining two-thirds show the political vicissitudes during the downfall 
of the old monarchy, the ensuing diplomatic struggle, and the unstable period between 
two world wars. Germanic thrust against the Slavic population, greatly reactivated by 
the Nazis, struck first against the Slovenian minority in Austria and subsequently 
pushed through a vast area of Europe with the spread of Nazi aggression. The end of 
military operations brought about the sharpening of the power struggle, and the shaping 

of postwar Europe has taken place in that strange ideological temper when little or no 
attention was paid to the merits of the individual problem. With great objectivity, 
Barker exposes both sides of his story, presenting opposing views and debating issues 
from many angles. He accomplishes well a complicated task. The text, however, might 
have been improved by putting some of the lengthier quotations in an appendix. The 
extensive bibliography stresses publications written in German rather than Slovenian. 
St. Joseph’s College Jorn A. ARNEZ 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF POLAND: AN OUTLINE OF HISTORY. By 
M. K. Dziewanowski. [Russian Research Center Studies Number 32.] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 369. $7.50.) This is a valuable contribution to 
a field of history which until recently was much neglected: socialisn and Communism 
in Eastern Europe (outside of Russia). It covers the history of Polish socialist and 
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Communist movements and parties from their beginning in the nineteenth century until 
after the “October Revolution” of 1956. Reflecting the current preoccupation of the 
Poles with their relations with Russia, Dziewanowski concentrates in his discussion of 
Polish socialism before 1918 on its development in Russian Poland. Indeed, in German 
Poland a specifically Polish socialist movement scarcely existed. But in Austrian Poland 
the Polish Social Democratic party was not a negligible force. Apart from Ignacy 
Daszyński, however, it produced no outstanding leaders. On the other hand, Polish 
socialism in Russian Poland produced many brilliant leaders, but was divided and 
lacked a mass following. Of its leaders, Joseph Pilsudski was hardly a socialist, while 
Rosa Luxemburg, Julian Marchlewski, and Felix Dzierzynski were hardly Poles. The 
last three lived in exile most of their lives, and Poland was for them not a fatherland 
but—in the words of Marx’s famous dictum—“only a birthplace.” They made names 
for themselves first in the international socialist movement and then in the German or 
Soviet Communist parties, but played no notable role in Poland. The story of the Polish 
Communist party between the two world wars was again one of exiles and underground 
leaders, really a group of Comintern agents, intriguing and squabbling among them- 
selves, until their physical liquidation and the formal dissolution of the party in 1938, 
presumably on Stalin's orders. After World War II the Polish Communist party 
(formally styled the United Polish Workers’ party after forced merger with the Polish 
Socialist party in 1948) was really a new movement whose leaders, Bierut and Gomulka, 
were too unimportant in 1938 to be liquidated. Its emergence in the wake of the ad- 
vancing Soviet army and its seizure of power in Poland constitute the most important 
part of this book. Of necessity, Dziewanowski depended mainly on published Com- 
munist sources, but unlike many writers on Communism he did not acquire the “color- 
ing of his environment,” that is, the unintelligible jargon of Marxists. The book is 
written simply. Modestly subtitled An Outline of History, it is in fact as complete a 
story of Polish Communism as anyone but the most narrow specialist might desire. 
Florida State University Victor S. MAMATEY 


POLAND AND HER NATIONAL MINORITIES, 1919-39: A CASE STUDY. By 
Stephan Horak. (New York: Vantage Press, 1961. Pp. 259. $5.00.) This volume attempts 
to examine "in large outline" a subject that scholars have somewhat neglected: Polish 
treatment of minorities (Jews, Ukrainians, Belorussians, Germans, and others) between 
the wars. The author's intention was admirable. The same cannot be said, however, of 
the final product, which, while liberally sprinkled with citations and references, is 
superficial, unbalanced, and seems to have an unusual number of sweeping generalities. 
Although the title speaks of the period from ıg19 to 1939, most of the 184 pages of 
actual text treat the early 1920's, with the remaining years mentioned only casually. 
The volume has a lengthy bibliography. 

Portland State College Bast. DMYTRYSHYN 


VNESHNIAIA POLITIKA ROSSII XIX I NACHALA XX VEKA: DOKUMENTY 
ROSSIISKOGO MINISTERSTVA INOSTRANNYKH DEL [Foreign Policy of Russia, 
19th and Early 20th Centuries: Documents of the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs]. 
[Ministry of Foreign Affairs USSR.] (Moscow: State Press for Political Literature. 1960. 
Pp. 798. 24 rubles.) This is the first of seven volumes in a projected series of documents 
relating to the years 1801-1815; the remainder of the work, under the same running 
title (to 1917), is planned to be completed in five more series. This volume covers only 
the three years from the accession of Alexander I (March 1801) to tbe decision (April 
1804) to break with France. Ás the most important documents have long since been 
published, notably in F. F. Martens’ bilingual Collection of Treaties and Conventions Con- 
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cluded by Russia with Foreign States (15 volumes, 1874-1909), they are not reproduced 
here. This is in essence a supplementary volume comprising a selection of 278 previously 
unpublished items with brief summaries of the content of and cross references to 165 
others previously published. For the most part they consist of dispatches to or from 
Russian envoys abroad, interspersed with draft proposals and a few careful appraisals of 
the international situation, either by individuals or by official bodies such as the Secret 
Committee or the State Council. Great care has been taken to reproduce the original 
text, accompanied by a Russian translation. All documents are provided with meticulous 
cross references and explanatory notes, and the whole has been thoroughly indexed. By 
far the largest number of dispatches (about one-fourth of all the documents included in 
this volume) were sent to or received from Constantinople. Paris and London come 
next in frequency (about one-sixth each), while the Ionian Islands account for more 
items than either Berlin or Vienna. Other European courts are given scattered repre- 
sentation, with Scandinavia and Italy (especially Naples) in the lead. Asia is repre- 
sented chiefly by instructions to Russia's agents in Georgia and other Transcaucasian 
states then being taken under Russian protection, with one instruction from the Minister 
of Commerce to the agent in Bukhara. In point of content, these documents principally 
reflect concern over extricating Russia from the difficulties into which Paul had plunged 
the country, the curbing of French ambitions in the Germanies, and Russia's special 
interests in the Ottoman Empire. Concern with the United States, naturally then 
peripheral, arose successively from satisfaction with the successful trade rivalry of 
Americans with the British in the Pacific and from fear that, as a cat's-paw for France, 
America wanted a trade treaty only to create embarrassing difficulties for Russia in its 
rapprochement with Britain. 

Brooklyn College l Jesse D. CLARKSON 


SLAVIANSKIE KOMITETY V ROSSI V 1858-1876 GODAKH [The Slavonic 
Committees in Russia, 1858-1876]. By S. 4. Nikitin. ([Moscow:] Moscow University 
Press. 1960. Pp. 360. ı2 rubles, 50 kopecks.) S. A. Nikitin, a Soviet scholar with access to 
the archival collections of the Moscow and St. Petersburg Slavic Committees, describes in 
this monograph the organization of the Slavic Committees from 1858 to 1874, the Slavic 
Congresses of the 1860's, and the state of the committees on the eve of the war with 
Turkey. He regards Pan-Slavism as one of the ideological responses among liberal and 
Slavophile aristocrats to Russia's defeat at the hands of a European coalition. Acting 
with governmental sanction, these elements in the dvorianstvo joined to create the 
Moscow Slavic Committee, "an organization in form and tasks benevolent, but whose 
very benevolence bore a decided political tinge." The "political tinge" was inevitable, 
Nikitin explains, because of the international situation and the concern on the part of 
the nobility and the government lest the defeat of 1856 cost Russia all influence in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Of special concern to the group was the Bulgarian "national liberation 
struggle." The committee had the sympathy of the liberal professions, of parts of the 
intelligentsia and of the Moscow business class, but only in the name of humanitarian 
"aid" to the oppressed Slavic subjects of Austria and Turkey. Nikitin's conclusions as to 
the tangential influence of Pan-Slavism on Russian foreign policy are in substantial 
agreement with those of recent Western scholarship. He attributes the nugatory char- 
acter of their effect on policy to financial weakness, a lack of orientation in the diversi- 
ties of actual Slav life, and to the tsardom's ancient disdain for any sort of public initia- 
tive in politics. Notwithstanding its inherent political "tendency," Pan-Slavism's phi- 
lanthropic and educational work remained “its basic functions." Its only positive achieve- 
ment lay in the preparation of teachers, artists, and other cultural cadres among the 
Bulgars, Montenegrins, Bosnians, and Serbs. The absence of a bibliographical essay is 
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not a defect here, for Nikitin has discussed the literature and the state of unpublished 
materials on Pan-Slavism throughout this interesting work. 
Hamilton College CHARLES C. ADLER, Jr. 


STORMY PASSAGE: A PERSONAL HISTORY THROUGH TWO RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTIONS TO DEMOCRACY AND FREEDOM, 1905-1960. By W. S. Woytin- 
sky. Introduction by Adolf A. Berle. (New York: Vanguard Press. 1961. Pp. xxii, 550. 
$10.00.) Stormy Passage is an autobiography that should be as interesting to the general 
reader as to the historian of our time. Wladimir Woytinsky lived simply, bravely, even 
heroically, at or near the center of great events. With a modesty that makes him more 
interested in the meaning of those events than he is in his own part in them, he illumi- 
nates the Russian Revolution of 1905, the movement of the unemployed during the 
subsequent depression, life in tsarist prisons and Siberian exile, the rise and fall of Rus- 
sian democracy in 1917, the Bolshevik seizure of power, the character and methods of 
Bolshevism's author and leader, V. I. Lenin, the fate of the shortlived democracy of 
independent Georgia, the weaknesses and errors that contributed to the fall of the 
Weimar Republic and the rise of Hitler, and, finally, the protagonist’s "discovery of 
America." Al] his life Woytinsky was a dedicated scholar and a firstrate economist. 
Before he was out of the gymnasium he had written a work of economic theory impor- 
tant enough to win the commendation and an introduction from Tugan-Baranowsky. 
When the strikers of 1905 became the jobless of 1906 and 1907, they asked the bookish 
young man to write up their demands, which led, characteristically, to his going among 
them to study them more closely, and ended with his becoming their leader. At this 
point, V. T. Lenin saw in the youth a valuable staff member, despite his avowed anti- 
Marxism. As a result, we get an interesting close-up of Lenin. In prison he became 
leader, spokesman, and crusader for prison reform. In 1917 he was one of the chief 
trouble shooters for the provisional government, then, despite his myopia and his book- 
ishness, one of the most loved commissars on the military front. On seizing power, Lenin 
telegraphed Woytinsky offering to make him commissar of war. Woytinsky's answer 
was his attempt to lead his troops to Petrograd to restore democracy. They got as far as 
Gatchina where disagreements between Kerensky and Krasnov put an end to the 
strange crusade of Cossacks guided by a bookworm commissar. In. Germany he was 
the economic adviser of the trade-unions, whom he persuaded that, if the labor move- 
ment and government did not provide help for the unemployed, the Nazis and Com- 
munists would win them, but the great Marxist Hilferding overawed the unions by his 
"demonstration" that the business cycle and its consequences were inseparable from 
capitalism and must be lived through rather than mitigated. Hitler's victory drove him 
to America where he arrived just in time to help formulate our social security system. 
Here he achieved a distinguished reputation as an economist, was an ardent discoverer 
with his fresh European eyes of some of our virtues which we do not notice, and a 
spokesman for America in two tours around the troubled world. His autobiography is 
posthumous, for he died worn out from his two long journeys. His wife and collaborator 
of most of a lifetime is now publishing his unpublished papers. 

University of California, Davis BERTRAM D. WoLFE 


BRITISH INTERESTS IN PALESTINE, 1800-1901: A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS 


AND EDUCATIONAL ENTERPRISE. By 4. L. Tibawi. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. ix, 280. $5.60.) This is an account of two British missions, an 
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Anglican bishopric, and a British consulate in Palestine. Although the author seems to 
have aimed only at "producing a text that is at once scientific and clear," his data and 
interpretations bear on the larger questions of the motivation and effects of Christian 
missions and on the special problem of the relative influence of Protestant (that is, 
Anglo-Saxon) missions in the Arab revival. British interests in Palestine were little 
more than missionary interests. The clergymen began with the aim of converting Jews 
and Moslems, but soon devoted themselves to secking proselytes among Ottoman 
Christians, on the ground that only in this way could Christianity reach the Moslems. 
After limited success and amid great controversy, the policy was changed at the end 
of the century. Proselyting was to be abandoned in favor of education alone. The con- 
sulate and the bishopric were created largely through the endeavors of politically in- 
fluential and religiously zealous Englishmen. On the other hand, the government showed 
little interest in establishing English protection for Protestants and did not always give 
effective support to the missionaries. Tibawi assigns greater influence in the Arab re- 
vival to native initiative and to French and Russian missions than to the Protestants. He 
proves his point relative to quantitative effect. Although he recognizes the importance of 
the Protestants as a stimulant, he seems to underrate it. Reaction against the West and 
missionaries fills the literature of the Arab revival. The Protestants, who were con- 
descending toward Oriental Jews and Christians and hostile to Islam and who sought 
converts from all communities, fit the role of stimulator of a reaction much better than 
the French and Russians, who had no need to proselyte. This is a valuable, well-docu- 
mented study. 


University of Illinois C. Ernest Dawn 


AFRICA 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ETHIOPIA FROM 
EARLY TIMES TO 1800. By Richard Pankhurst. (London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 
rg6r. Pp. xvii, 454. 42s.) An “introduction” in the best sense, this is a guided tour 
through virtually all of the primary sources that bear on the economic and social life 
of Ethiopia prior to the nineteenth century. The scanty materials for the long period 
before 1300 are reviewed in the opening section. Then follows a detailed analysis of 
the more adequate sources for the succeeding five centuries, with respect to such cate- 
gories as governmental framework, taxation and land tenure, standard of living, divi- 
sion of labor and the role of foreigners, internal and external trade (including the slave 
trade), and the impact of wars and armies. The material is clearly organized, and the 
text is enriched by many excellent illustrations and other reference matter. The popular 
stereotype of Ethiopia as a nation without a history—fostered to some extent by the 
famous epigrams of Gibbon and Toynbee—will now stand corrected by the careful 
documentation in this book. It depicts a stubbornly conservative society, to be sure, but 
one that nevertheless underwent a number of interesting changes during the millennium 
in which it was allegedly "asleep," and after. This conclusion and the data supporting it 
here have long been familiar to Ethiopianists, but some of the questions that Pankhurst 
has applied to the data are relatively new. This should lead all concerned to look forward 
to the promised companion volume, in which a more expansive treatment of the period 
since 1800 is to be based on much original material as well as the standard sources. 
University of Chicago Dona» N. LEVINE 


THE AWAKENING OF AFRIKANER NATIONALISM, 1868-1881. By F. A, van 
Jaarsveld. Translated by F. R. Metrowich. (Cape Town: Human and Rousseau. 1961. 
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Pp. 258. R. 3.00.) That there is something called nationalism is certain; what it is is 
most uncertain. Professor van Jaarsveld in this expansion of his essay, Die Afrikaner en 
Sy Geskiedenis (AHR, LXVI [Jan. 1961], 496), does not try to define Afrikaner na- 
tionalism. Instead he traces its development in a vigorous manner that loses little in 
the translation and that will be useful to English South Africans in understanding their 
fellow Europeans in the Union. The author's enthusiasm for his subject in this year of 
the Republic nearly leads him into the error he decried in his essay of making every 
past event, such as the Cape Patriots and even the Great Trek, a stage in developing 
Afrikanerism. Here he tries to have the best of both worlds by giving these events and 
others nationalistic overtones at one point and making light of them a few pages later. 
Van Jaarsveld is on solid ground in his description of the shift of an emotion from the 
mere negativism typical of nascent nationalisms to one determined to erase borders that 
had become artificial for many Afrikaners by the late nineteenth century. Directed 
initially against the Bantu in conflict, negativism shifted its target to the British by 
virtue of the course of events. Nevertheless, national consciousness was not a quickly 
grasped feeling. The psychology of early nineteenth-century Afrikaners nearly atomized 
them, first in the Trek, from whence most of the Cape Afrikaners held aloof because of, 
as the author admits, good education and government by the British. Trekkers split 
themselves and only with difficulty consolidated again in two republics, which, however, 
turned their backs on each other. What brought Afrikaners together in a feeling of 
unique oneness was fear of British expansion, whose meaning for republican Afrikaners 
is made wonderfully clear on a map on page eighty-one. This emotion swept forward 
with British annexation of the diamond fields and then of the Transvaal When 
limited independence was restored to the latter in 1881, Afrikanerism as an emotion 
knew neither colonial nor republican borders. The monograph naturally cites cultural 
evidence of the growth of this feeling, but it could also have explained how British 
telegraph and railway lines ended the isolation of the republican heart of Afrikaner 
nationalism from colonial Afrikaners. Indeed, the whole monograph leaves the reader 
wondering how such a dynamic factor as Afrikaner nationalism can come to terms 
with English emotions, let alone non-European ones, to produce a larger South African 
nationalism—or, indeed, whether it even wants this. Does the long equation of repub- 
licanism with Afrikanerism mean that Afrikaner nationalism will be content merely to 
dominate the Republic of the Union? The translation may reveal something here in its 
brief glossary of Afrikaans terms, which it cites as "South African English [sic] Words." 
There is also a gently euphemistic rendering of “baasskap” as “Guardianship; specifi- 
cally White guardianship of non-White races in South Africa." 

University of Southern California CoLın Ruys LoveLL 


KAMERUN UNTER DEUTSCHER KOLONIALHERRSCHAFT: STUDIEN. 
Volume I. Edited by Helmuth Stoecker. [Schriftenreihe des Instituts für allgemeine 
Geschichte an der Humboldt-Universität Berlin, Number 5.] (Berlin: Rütten & Loening. 
1960. Pp. 288. DM 16.80.) This book was published in the German Democratic Republic 
and comprises four highly tendentious studies in the history of Imperial German colonial- 
ism in the Cameroons. The authors of the studies are three East German scholars, Hans- 
Peter Jaeck, Adolf Rüger, and Hella Winkler; a fourth, Helmuth Stoecker, provides an 
introduction and critique of sources. The book has a thesis that begins to emerge clearly 
in the first few pages of the introduction: all imperialism of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries was bad, and the record of Germany was certainly no better than 
that of any other colonial power. None of this is startling, and it has all been said very 
effectively many times already. But the authors go on to reveal that their real purpose is 
to show that German colonialism is being revived in the militarism and imperialism of 
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the German Federal Republic. Adolf Rüger and Hella Winkler have much to say in 
their essays about the Kamerunwerker as pioneers in the class struggle, especially dur- 
ing the revolts at the turn of the century. They do not, however, establish that the 
natives (“workers”) were forced to action because of the “feeling” for the class struggle. 
Nor are they any more successful in proving that the revolts failed only because the 
natives lacked organization rather than experience. More than once the fact that the 
Germans brought schools to the Cameroons is mentioned, but there is no effort to 
appraise the consequences. On the other hand, there is very careful documentation of 
atrocities. In short, this book is no more than a political contrivance, a not always subtle 
attack upon West Germany in an attempt to extol the humanitarian virtues of East 
Germany. Whatever real value it has lies in its profuse documentation, for the authors 
have made extensive use of archival as well as published sources. 

Morehouse College MzrviN D. KeNNEDY 


ASIA AND THE EAST 


RECORDS OF THE GRAND HISTORIAN OF CHINA, TRANSLATED FROM 
THE SHIH CHI OF SSU-MA CH'IEN. Volume I, EARLY YEARS OF THE HAN 
DYNASTY, 209-141 B.C.; Volume II, THE AGE OF EMPEROR WU, 140 TO CIRCA 
roo B.C. By Burton Watson. [Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies, Number 65.] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 563; viii, 543. $10.00 each.) The 
Shih chi (Historical Records) written by Ssu-ma Ch'ien is a great book whose organi- 
zational framework has set the standard for subsequent Chinese dynastic histories. Its 
far-reaching influence in China, Japan, and Korea may be favorably compared with that 
of Herodotus in the West. This masterpiece, written in the first century 5. c. with many 
anecdotes, stories, and literary allusions, is difficult to understand thoroughly. Anyone who 
has translated the Shih chi into Western languages has become famous, such as Edouard 
Chavannes, one of the world's leading Sinologists. Yet he translated only 47 of the 130 
chapters. Now Watson has translated most of the remaining text in two handsome 
volumes. Undoubtedly, this will guarantee him an eminent place among Sinologists. 
In checking Watson's translation against Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s original text, I find it, 
on the whole, accurate and readable. Watson's English is excellent, his vocabulary 
large, and his feeling for the exact shade of meaning, marvelous. Unlike many Chinese- 
English translators who frequently omit in order to surmount difficult passages, Watson 
does not leave out a line, whether it is poetry or prose, easy or difficult. Again, unlike 
many scientific translations, which are overloaded with parentheses, brackets, and numer- 
ous other signs and footnotes following the example of the T'oung Pao and Dub's 
translation of the Han-shu, Watson keeps these Sinological requirements down to a 
minimum, Consequently his translation reads smoothly, with few digressions or diver- 
sions, No major work is perfect; errors can be found in these volumes, too. The flaws 
do not, however, impair the over-all quality of the work. Whether or not the author 
will publish a third volume is uncertain, but, as yet, there are very few footnotes, no 
bibliography, no mention of secondary sources or reference works. Since the Shih chi 
involves anthropological, sociological, philosophical, literary, and many other facets of 
ancient China, much more research could be done. For instance, the various official 
titles deserve special consideration, and the geographical names require an index or 
glossary to give modern locations. This work, as it now stands, is useful for advanced 
Sinologists who are familiar with the history of the Han dynasty, can read some of the 
original text, and have the patience to digest the translation slowly in order to appre- 
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ciate its worth. The beginning Sinologist, or the student initiated in American or Euro- 
pean history who would like to skim through it, may find it too detailed and advanced. 
Indiana University S. Y. TENG 


IMPERIAL PEKING: SEVEN CENTURIES OF CHINA. By Lin Yutang. With 
an essay on the art of Peking by Peter C. Swann. (New York: Crown Publishers. 1961. 
Pp. 227. $10.00.) A renowned interpreter of China's humanistic traditions for Westerners 
has again chosen his subject well. This is a labor of love and nostalgia, to make one of 
the world's most impressive capitals live again in imagination as it was "until some ten 
years ago." History is implicit rather than deliberate in the author's approach; he has 
been more intent on depicting the natural setting of Peking, its changes through the 
centuries, its art and architecture, and the life of its "gay and courageous" people. His- 
torians will probably wish that a more specifically historical chapter had been provided 
early in the book, The fourth chapter does have a historical emphasis. There is a chart 
of Peking’s history, and three appendixes ascertain as well as is possible, from Chinese 
and Occidental sources, the physical dimensions of the capital during the Ming, Yúan, 
and Chin dynasties—moving in reverse chronological order. Most of the historical 
detail suffusing the basically topical chapters is naturally from these and the Ch’ing 
(Manchu) dynasties. Although a native of Fukien, Lin lived in Peking long enough 
during the 1920's to become familiar with the mellow city and with much of its lore. 
Perhaps in this treatment he deliberately avoided much attention to the state examina- 
tions, the life of scholar-officials in the capital, and the operations of civil government 
(except for certain ceremonies) because of his greater concern with the life of the 
common people. Doubtless the salient feature of this volume is its illustrative wealth. 
No less than 52 of its 119 illustrations are in color. All the architectural illustrations are 
in the first half and are followed by numerous plates—mostly in color—showing paint- 
ings, sculpture, and ceramics. Many of these are related more broadly to China, yet 
some came into the Palace Museum collection, a large part of which was taken to 
Taiwan by the Nationalists. Peter Swann has written a survey of Chinese art, more 
objective in tone than Lin's other chapters, using the reproduced masterpieces as beads 
in his necklace. Informal maps of Peking and its cultural landmarks have mostly been 
based on ones published elsewhere. A sense of movement is given in the end papers and 
at a few points in the main body by photographic reproductions of segments from an 
interesting Chinese scroll depicting a long imperial cavalcade. In summary, reading this 
book is sheer civilized pleasure. On the whole it is well written with occasional 
profundity of observation. In places, as in Chapter v, it loses dignity, becoming rather 
gossipy and choppy. Lin's system of romanization is not an improvement on that of 
Wade-Giles, but is still more confusing. His index does not include references to a 
number of treated subjects (for example, "calligraphy"), but refers chiefly to proper 
names. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy ALLAN B. CoLE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD. IN- 
DIA: A MODERN HISTORY, by Pereival Spear. Edited by Allan Nevins and Howard 
M. Ehrmann. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1961. Pp. x, 491, xix. $10.00.) 
This book is a welcome addition to the one-volume histories of India available to the 
general reader and the college student. Because of the nature of the subject, Dr. Spear 
quite wisely devotes 200 of the 450 pages to the centuries before 1750, a far higher 
proportion than is normally allotted to earlier history in the other volumes in this series 
on the "modern world." Many of the chapters, especially that on the reign of Akbar, 
are models of clarity. I fee] that the author has done better by the general reader in 
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these earlier chapters than in those devoted to his own special field of interest—the 
“British” period. Many readers should be moved to increase their knowledge of Indian 
civilization and culture by turning to A. L. Bacham’s The Wonder That Was India. 
Spear’s “suggestions for further reading” are especially well chosen, though at the next 
reprinting, errors in authors’ names should be corrected. There are other errors. Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations first appeared in 1776, not 1780. Plassey was fought on June 
23, 1757, not June 26. The electorate for the Central Legislative Assembly under the 
reforms of 1919 numbered approximately 1,500,000, not 5,000,000. Unfortunately, the 
book bears the marks of haste. It is based on the author’s lectures during the year he 
visited the United States and taught at the University of California. A few of the allu- 
sions to the contemporary American scene in this “space-age,” appropriate in the class- 
room, seem out of place in the book. When one comes to the later chapters, Spear’s 
students seem clearly to have been expected to be familiar with the course of events 
from their assigned reading. They could thus benefit fully from these very thoughtful 
and penetrating reflections on the period the author knows so well. I have quite 
naturally enjoyed them and would quarrel with very few of them. The uninitiated 
general reader may, however, not get all he should out of this book unless he has 
Spear’s own edition of the one-volume Oxford History of India or a survey of com- 
parable scope at hand. Nevertheless, within the limits imposed upon it, which preclude 
full treatment of many controversial issues, such as the effect of British policy on modern 
Indian industrial development, this book is a notable achievement 

University of Pennsylvania Hoıven FURBER 


MODERN NEPAL: RISE AND GROWTH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By D. R. Regmi. (Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 1961. Pp. xv, 333. Rs. 18.) This 
is the third volume in a panoramic history of Nepal undertaken by a learned author. 
The period brought into focus here was relatively brief, but it was one of significant 
change, with far-reaching repercussions which are still being felt today. When this 
period opened, "Nepal" meant only the sheltered little valley where the Newars had 
built up a unique civilization. Tiny though this valley is, it was at that time split 
amongst three quarreling kingdoms. When this period closed, the Rajput dynasty now 
ruling the country we know as Nepal had not only conquered and unified the valley, 
but had pushed its western borders far beyond their present limits, and in so doing had 
placed the Himalayan kingdom on a collision course with expanding British power to 
the south. The story of the high-water mark of the western conquests and the Anglo- 
Nepali War of 1814-1816 has been reserved for a fourth volume. This volume gives a 
clearer picture than is found elsewhere of the little principalities in the west at the time 
of conquest, and of the administrative system developed by the new masters of Nepal, 
a system which was to remain in effect until the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
author has carefully examined all sources available to him, including several not hitherto 
utilized. He discusses the discrepancies found among these sources, and where possible 
corrects inaccuracies and misinterpretations appearing in the standard histories. The 
wealth of detail presented by the author makes this book at once indispensable for the 
specialist and formidable for the beginner. Neither the author nor his editor has made 
many concessions to the reader unfamiliar with common Indian terms. The reader who 
is prepared to grapple with problems arising from unfamiliar vocabulary, occasional 
unidiomatic English, and the anarchy in the spelling of proper names which plagues all 
Jaborers in the field of South Asian history will find himself richly rewarded for his 
efforts. 

University of California, Berkeley ManGARET W. FisHER 
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AUSTRALIA: THE QUIET CONTINENT. By Douglas Pike. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 241. $3.95.) The brief survey of their nation's 
history has become a fashionable genre for Australian academics, while the need for a 
large, one-volume history remains unfilled. Its publisher describes this survey as a 
pioneer attempt to trace the development of the nation as a whole, avoiding the preoccu- 
pation with events in the southeastern mainland, characteristic of the works of his- 
torians trained or based in Sydney or Melbourne. To the considerable extent that 
Douglas Pike, a southern Australian recently translated to Tasmania, has achieved this 
laudable aim he has lessened the value of the book for its intended purpose as an intro- 
ductory text. To compress so many topics into so few pages, he has employed an allusive 
style which is rewarding to the initiate but which can be confusing to the novice. There 
are no bibliography and no footnotes. His concluding chapter gives a sprightly summa- 
tion of Australian national development. 

University of Waterloo K. A. MacKimpy 


INDONESIA AND THE DUTCH. By Leslie H. Palmier. [Issued under the 
auspices of the Institute of Race Relations, London.] (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 194. $2.90.) Why have the relations between Indonesians and the 
Dutch steadily worsened since the end of the Second World War? Dr. Palmier begins 
his answer by surveying the course of Indonesian-Dutch relations since 1900. Dutch 
colonial control, particularly in the period after the First World War, became exceed- 
ingly intransigent toward the social and economic modernization of Indonesian society. 
Growing numbers of Indonesian intellectuals were not absorbed by either administrative 
or economic growth, and this group chafed most under the restrictive policies of the 
Dutch government. In broad strokes the period of the Japanese occupation, which 
opened new vistas of self-rule for the Indonesian elite, and the postwar struggle for 
independence, which ended in the transfer of sovereignty to’ Indonesia, are described. 
Palmier attributes the growing radicalization of Indonesian politics to the continued 
unyielding Dutch attitude since the war, but this does not fully explain the deteriorating 
relations between the two. Palmier seeks the answer to the original question not in the 
realm of historical development, but rather in the current political, economic, and social 
realities of Indonesian life. He contends that the multiparty system of both countries has 
led to an inability to agree on issues except under threat of imminent danger. Palmier 
is really at his best in the social and economic realms. In an able analysis he takes the 
reader into the complexities of Indonesian society, stressing the duality between the 
Javanese, who for the most part hold government offices, and the non-Javanese, who 
win a large part of the nation's foreign exchange. The need of the Javanese to retain 
an upper hand politically is used to explain both "guided democracy" and the New 
Guinea dispute. These considerations also relate to the lopsided economic structure of 
Indonesia, Palmier proposes industrialization of Java to rectify a sociopolitical imbal. 
ance. This section of the book presents some rather unique ideas which may well serve 
to stimulate a broader view of current Indonesian issues than is generally held and 
should open several new avenues of investigation for social scientists seeking to under- 
stand current Indonesian policies and attitudes. 

Russell Sage College Rosert Van NtEL 


NEDERLANDSCH-INDIE ONDER JAPANESE BEZETTING: GEGEVENS EN 
DOCUMENTEN OVER DE JAREN 1942-1945. Edited by I. J. Brugmans et d. 
[Stichting Indié in de tweede Wereldoorlog.] (2d rev. ed.; Franeker: Uitgave T. Wever. 
1960. Pp. xi, 661.) This work seeks to provide an introduction to the history of 
the Netherlands East Indies during Japanese occupation (1942-1945). It presents an 
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anthology composed from thousands of documents previously collected by the Nether- 
lands State Institute for War Documentation. Each document is prefaced by the neces- 
sary comments, The printed matter amongst these documents consists chiefly of news- 
papers. Wherever possible, printed matter has not been used, nor have previously pub- 
lished documents. For the orientation of the reader, the collection is preceded by a 
concise chronology (March 1942-August 1945) which provides short monthly reviews 
of the conditions in the archipelago. The documents (nearly five hundred in number) 
are reproduced in their original form; documents not in the Dutch language have been 
translated into Dutch. From these documents one can get much valuable information 
about Japanese propaganda, war crimes, internment camps for Europeans, and resistance 
by Europeans, Eurasians, and Indonesians. This book also tells much about Indonesian 
collaboration with the Japanese and about the Indonesian military and paramilitary 
organization. In this connection it is interesting to see the role that Sukarno (now 
President of Indonesia) played in these years. On July 15, 1943, Sukarno welcomed 
his Japanese visitor, Tojo, and said in a speech: “Your Excellency, we will still become 
more faithful to Japan, for we are convinced that the war, which Japan conducts 
in this period, is a holy war.” But four months later Sukarno urged Tojo to grant 
independence to Indonesia. Japanese military authorities, however, opposed Indo- 
nesian independence until the beginning of 1945. In July 1945 Japan decided to grant 
independence, but at that time the war was almost over, and the plans did not 
materialize. 

Washington, D. C. P. G. J. KorTEWEG 


CHINESE COMMUNIST STUDIES OF MODERN CHINESE HISTORY. By 
Albert Feuerwerker and S. Cheng. [Chinese Economic and Political Studies.] (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: East Asian Research Center, Harvard University; distrib. by Harvard 
University Press. 1961. Pp. xxv, 287. $4.00.) This fully and meticulously annotated 
bibliography of more than five hundred important historical studies published in 
Communist China during the past ten years is an invaluable guide. The arrangement of 
entries in six broad fields, with numerous subheadings, enables the user to find out 
quickly what books are available on a given subject and what the general import of 
each is. The comprehensive index includes subjects, authors, and titles. Although the 
emphasis is on modern history, the list includes general and theoretical works on 
Chinese history as a whole and monographs for the period since the fourteenth century. 
This book is essential to students of China wherever they are working. For those at 
large libraries, it will save days or weeks of effort in locating material. For those working 
away from major centers, it should prove no less helpful by providing the information 
required to borrow needed books or to order them from abroad. For librarians, it is both 
the basic reference work in its field and the basic list of desiderata. 

Yale University Mary C. WRIGHT 


SOUTHEAST ASIA TODAY—AND TOMORROW: A POLITICAL ANALYSIS. 
By Richard Butwell. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1961. Pp. x, 182. Cloth $4.25, 
paper $1.75.) Mr. Butwell’s candid and often penetrating comments on the current 
situation in Southeast Asia have real value, Following a disappointing chapter on 
historical background, the author describes the development of postwar governmental 
institutions, political processes, functional aspects of governments, persisting problems, 
and policies. Concluding chapters concern the Communist challenge and foreign rela- 
tions. The author speaks his mind freely and paints a close-up picture that is far from 
reassuring for the future of democratic government in the area. Laos, in his opinion, is 
virtually lost to Communist rule; Ngo Dinh Diem is sitting on a powder keg; Sukarno 
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and his alleged “boot-licking Nationalist Party” have no faith in democracy and have 
never tried to make it function; Thailand is under army rule, while the military are 
close off stage in Laos, Indonesia, South Vietnam, and Burma. A thoughtful analysis 
of the lack of utilization of political resources suggests that governmental problems are 
quite as serious as economic underdevelopment, Frustrated interest groups, lacking 
effective political organization, coalesce around striking personalities or resort to 
violence. Meanwhile impatient modernizers tend to find the Communist short cut 
attractive. The author presents little that is new apart from his personal observations, 
but the whole constitutes a forthright and generally valid, if pessimistic, political 
presentation. Considered as history, the book is seriously deficient. The Thai, for 
example, were widely dispersed in Southeast Asia long before the destruction of Nan 
Chao in 1253; Java's Sailendra state did not merge with Srivijaya as stated; Majapahit 
never controlled "lower Thailand and beyond"; wholesale European colonization began, 
not in the sixteenth century, as stated, but in the nineteenth; the region's commercial 
contacts were well developed long before the arrival of the Portuguese. A more funda- 
mental deficiency is Butwell’s lack of appreciation of the importance of traditional bases 
of governmental authority: Hindu, Buddhist, and Islamic. Military rule in Bangkok, 
acting as a facade for traditional royal authority, is a quite different phenomenon from 
the military take over in Burma or the threat of army rule in South Vietnam and Indo- 
nesia. Traditional symbols of authority also support government in Malaya, Laos, and 
Cambodia. Premier Nu's authority derives from his unique embodiment of the Buddhist 
ideal of rulership. The cult of personality in the Southeast Asian tradition was com- 
pletely subordinated to the idea that rulers were avatars of Hindu dieties, emergent 
Buddhas, or recipients of the blessing of Allah. Vietnam is today not as much an 
alleged dependency of Red China as prewar Indochina was of France because of the 
historically based Vietnamese opposition to Chinese control, Communist or otherwise. 
Finally, Nehru's willingness to concede full juridical control over Indian residents by 
the new Southeast Ásian governments contrasts sharply with Red China's efforts to 
attract the allegiance and support of Nanyang Chinese and goes far to explain Southeast 
Asian friendship for one great neighbor and their almost universal fear of the other. 
Okio University Joun F. Capy 


AMERICAS 


AMERICA’S QUEST FOR PEACE. By Dexter Perkins. (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press. 1962. Pp. 122. $3.00.) A lucid summary of the world’s quest for peace 
from the nineteenth century to 1961, this book is divided into three parts: “Peace 
through Law,” “Peace through Collective Security,” and “Peace through Disarmament,” 
with emphasis on the approach of the United States to the problems involved. The 
author’s purpose was limited—to detach from the complicated story of the quest for 
peace “the most meaningful generalizations” that could be derived from it. Consequently 
the treatise is at once a primer and a distillation of the conclusions of a brilliant and 
distinguished scholar’s lifetime study of an enormous subject; it should serve both the 
general reader and the student of history. “Peace through Law”—the extension and 
codification of international law, arbitration treaties, juridical settlement, and the 
outlawry of war—though helpful and well intended, does not go to the root of the 
problem, for nonjusticiable disputes, political ones most likely to lead to war, are 
generally insolvable under the rules of international law. “Peace through Collective 
Security,” as envisaged in the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Charter of 
the United Nations, buttressed by regional alliances, reminds one of the old balance of 
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power concept which failed to eliminate war. In an attempt to arrive at peace through 
disarmament, we should “abstain from all illusions as to the early dawn of an 
armament Utopia,” for to win through this order “will require all the courage, and all 
the faith, and all the wisdom that we can command.” America’s Quest for Peace is 
similar to, yet quite different from, William E. Rappard, The Quest for Peace Since 
the World War, which comprehensively covers the same problem. Perkins accomplishes 
his limited purpose. Since he did not aim to present details, documentary sources, case 
illustrations, or even dates of events and first names of people mentioned, one cannot 
criticize the brevity of the treatment. Every scholar knows, however, from Perkins’ 
previous performances, especially from his three major volumes on the Monroe 
Doctrine, that he is capable of meticulous scholarship with all the pertinent parapher- 
nalia. Only a Dexter Perkins, after a lifetime of research and writing, could produce 
and would dare to present such a book as America’s Quest for Peace. 

Howard University MerzeE TATE 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPERMAN, By Bernard A. Weisberger. [The Chicago 
History of American Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. x, 
226. $4.50.) Suitable for the reader who wants a brief but comprehensive history of the 
American press, this book is not designed as a full history of either the American 
newspaper or the newspaperman. Although Professor Weisberger does not specifically 
state his purpose, the presumption must be that he has written to fill the requirements of 
the editor of the Chicago History of American Civilization series. The book is a 
synthesis, without footnotes, and does not delve deeply. The chief contribution is in the 
author’s interpretations. He has related the history of the press to American social, 
economic, and technological changes, and he brings the coverage up to date. The last 
half of the book is more satisfactory than the first. The earlier chapters appear to be 
garnished to make up for a leanness in facts. Throughout the book the political role of 
the press has been intentionally subordinated, though not ignored. Weisberger’s interest 
in the newsgatherers, shown in his earlier book Reporters for the Union, is reflected in 
this one. The title, however, suggests an emphasis that is not borne out by the book, 
for newspapermen are treated no more fully than is necessary to show the changes in 
the character of American newspapers themselves. Yet the author’s characterizations of 
newsmen are perceptive and in some cases incisive. Weisberger combines a sprightly 
vocabulary with compact phrasing. The bibliographical essay of ten pages will be 
valuable to those who want to make further investigations. Not all materials on Ameri- 
can newspaper history are included, but representative literature is described. 
University of Chattanooga Curver H. SMITH 


THE SEARCH FOR A COMMON LEARNING: GENERAL EDUCATION, 
1800-1960. By Russell Thomas. [The Carnegie Series in American Education.] (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1962. Pp. x, 324. $6.95.) “The search for common 
learning” has thus far produced many common problems but few common solutions if 
Dr. Thomas’ accounts of general education at eighteen institutions, comprising the 
major portion of this book, are taken as evidence. The historical origins of this diversity 
are ably but all too briefly told in the opening chapters. These trace the changing ideas 
from 1800 to 1930 on the objectives, organization, and content of general education. 
The focus is on the theories and social forces that guided the shift from the prescribed 
classical curriculum through the free elective system to the almost universally accepted 
distribution-concentration principle. The questions at issue are nearly always the same: 
Is there a need for common curricular experiences? If so, what should these consist of, 
when and how should they be provided, and how should they be related to specialized 
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studies? There are excellent treatments also of more specific problems such as the aims, 
structure, and content of general courses, the merits of distribution versus required 
courses, and the ways of providing for individual differences, but these are unfortunately 
rather lost amidst the details of the eighteen programs. History receives special attention 
because of the disagreement as to its divisional home. Since the distribution system and 
the general course assume a fundamental relationship among the disciplines involved, 
* the author wonders whether the principles of classification are understood as well as 
they should be. While never disguising his sympathies for general education, Thomas 
leaves to the final chapter his defense against the criticisms of it. Thus the book is both 
polemic and history, useful on both accounts. It provides a rich source of information 
on the evolution of general education, on the many forms in which it is practiced today, 
and on the issues that have been and will continue to be associated with it. 
Inter-university Committee on the Superior Student Norman D. KURLAND 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE AND OTHER WRITINGS. In two volumes. By 
Montgomery Schuyler, Edited by William H. Jordy and Ralph Coe. [The John Harvard 
Library.] (2d ed.; Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 1961. 
Pp. xvi, 328; xii, 332-664. $12.50 the set) A new edition of Montgomery Schuy- 
ler's essays in architectural criticism is exceedingly welcome, for these writings 
represent the most progressive thought of that seminal period in American architectural 
development, 1880-1914. Schuyler was mentioned by Frank Lloyd Wright as the sole 
critic who regarded his early work sympathetically, and he was described by Lewis 
Mumford as "an eager and searching exponent of the new architecture,” one who 
"never hauled down the flag" despite the ridicule of its enemies. Moreover, his literary 
gift and intense involvement in his subject, whether Victorian Gothic or the Brooklyn 
Bridge, make the essays captivating reading and worthy of a place in American litera- 
ture as well as in the history of architectural theory. In addition to seven essays pub- 
lished as American Architecture—Studies (1891), the new edition includes scattered 
magazine articles that correspond to and illuminate developments in American building 
design. Excellent photographs and drawings make graphically clear the buildings re- 
ferred to in the text. An extraordinarily fine introduction by the joint editors deals with 
the facts of Schuyler's career and with the intellectual currents of his milieu. It relates 
his architectural philosophy to that of other nineteenth-century theorists, suggesting that 
his ethical criterion of "honesty" in the use of materials derived from Ruskin, that his 
ideal image resembled the disciplined picturesqueness of Richardson's composition, and 
that his most consistent standards of judgment stemmed from the functional and struc- 
tural rationalism of Viollett-le-Duc and Leopold Eidlitz. The editors’ commentary will 
be invaluable to architectural students. Buildings referred to obliquely in Schuyler’s 
work are identified, and their history given in footnotes. The standards implicit in each 
essay are analyzed and appraised. As a result, although some of Schuyler’s ideas are 
shown to be out of fashion, his place as a precursor of modern functionalism is fully 
established. 

Rutgers University Rura EMERY 


THE OSAGES: CHILDREN OF THE MIDDLE WATERS. By John Joseph 
Mathews, [The Civilization of the American Indian Series, Number 60.] (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1961. Pp. xx, 826. $7.95.) This is both more and less 
than a scholarly history of the Osages. The author, great-grandson of a missionary and 
his Osage wife, has blended the oral tradition of tribal informants with the documents 
of traders, government officials, and missionaries. The intended result is epic rather 
than monographic. Mathews has great respect for storytellers; his narrative is leisurely, 
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occasionally digressive, self-consciously poetic. At its beginning, the “Sky People” descend 
from the stars, and the “Little Old Men” create for the tribe a way of life in harmony 
with their earth. Europeans enter the scene in the late seventeenth century. The Osages 
trade, fraternize, and intermarry with the French “Heavy Eyebrows,” but find that 
aside from metal tools, cloth, and horses, the Europeans have little to offer them. Later 
the American “Heavy Eyebrows” take their land, first for civilized tribes removed from 
the East, then for themselves. Since the Osages show little interest in Christianity and 
farming, and scalp trespassers, white men think them bad Indiams. Author Mathews 
holds most of the intruding white men in similarly low regard, referring to some as 
the “immigrant gutter-sweepings of Europe” and attributing to them an urge to 
destruction derived from “racial memory” of European oppression. Their missionaries, 
vain men, “wore the blind bridles of righteousness.” He has similar contempt for the 
civilized tribes, who learned hypocrisy and double-dealing along with their lessons in 
commercial agriculture. Nonetheless, Mathews’ view of the conflict between Indian and 
“Amer-European” is ecological rather than sentimental; he implies that had the Amer- 
Europeans been honest Darwinians rather than habitual moral hypocrites, they and the 
Osages might have reached a better understanding. They did not, and the Osage “men 
pre-eminent,” in the face of agents, missionaries, cholera, smallpox, and removal, 
remained resistant to the white men's culture. Finally the loss of their lands and the 
destruction of their animal brothers demoralized them. They accepted an amended 
version of peyotism and the allotment of their lands. Land and oil revenues left the 
tribal residents of Osage County, Oklahoma, comífortably off, if somewhat confused. 
Mathews weaves into his historical narrative acute descriptions of the rituals surrounding 
marriage, birth, and death, and of the development of other ceremonies. In all this, he 
takes pains not to confuse documentation with truth. He discusses his evidence critically, 
but provides no footnotes and explicitly bases unspecified parts of the narrative on 
“inherent knowledge" and informed "fiction." 

Ohio State University Mary E. YouNc 


THE LAYMAN'S PROGRESS: RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL EXPERIENCE 
IN COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA, 1740-1770. By Dietmar Rothermund. (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 202. $5.00.) Much has been 
written on the religious history of colonial Pennsylvania and much also on its political 
history. This slim volume is a pioneering attempt to analyze the interaction of religious 
and political forces within the colony during the generation preceding the American 
Revolution, The author argues that the Great Awakening prepared Pennsylvanians of 
diverse religious persuasions for active participation in political affairs through fostering 
denominational rivalry, through giving laymen increased power in church administra- 
tion, and through encouraging the growth of religious organizations. The progress of 
the layman's power in the ecclesiastical realm, he contends, set the pace for the growth 
of political democracy. "People who had helped to throw ministers out of churches and 
had participated in mass revivals,” he writes, “were soon eager at the polls and as 
participants of political rallies; Men who could hold their own on the vestry soon found 
their way into the assembly." The author then illustrates the growth of political con- 
sciousness and leadership among the various religious and ethnic groups of the colony 
during the years 1740 to 1770. Revivals gave way to political campaigns, and religious 
leaders lost their influence to political bosses. Religious concerns were replaced by secular 
interests. The sectarian groups were transformed into a “public.” The Revolution is seen 
as the culmination of the process of cultural integration and political maturity in the 
colony. This is perhaps an oversimplified statement of the author's somewhat abstruse 
lines of argument. The theory is an interesting and stimulating one, but whether it is 
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proved by the rather sketchy factual evidence presented is open to question..It is not 
buttressed, for example, by careful attention to the growth of suffrage and to the specific 
political events of the period. 

Pennsylvania State University Ira V. Brown 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1763-1783. By Herbert Aptheker. |A History 
of the American People: An Interpretation.] (New York: International Publishers. 1960. 
Pp. 304. $3.50.) Designed as a Marxist interpretation of the Revolution, this could have 
been an interesting and useful book. As it turned out, the work is occasionally interesüng 
but seldom useful. Most obvious is the basic uncertainty of focus, which blurs the whole 
effort, Sometimes the approach is that of a bibliographical essay, sometimes an exposition 
of the obvious, sometimes a straight chronicle of events. Proportions are distorted: six 
pages for a chapter on “Class Divisions and Revolution,” twenty-two pages for “The 
Negro in the Revolution." There is no continuing interpretation of the revolutionary 
era, but neither is there a connected narrative; no new, or significantly rearranged, 
information is offered; no balance is achieved. 
George Washington University Ricard C. Haskerr 


PETER SKENE OGDEN'S SNAKE COUNTRY JOURNAL, 1826-27. Edited by 
K. G. Davies, assisted by A. M. Johnson. Introduction by Dorothy O. Johansen. [Publi- 
cations of Hudson's Bay Record Society, Number 23.] (London: the Society. 1961. Pp. 
Ixxii, 255, xv.) The editing of this volume provides a good example of the masterful 
utilization, by historical scholars in England, of local geographical knowledge furnished 
by persons "on the spot." Professor Johansen’s able introduction allows the reader to 
follow the rather complicated movements of Ogden in southern Oregon and of McLeod 
along the coast without fear of "getting lost." While searching for the mythical Buena- 
ventura River, Ogden contributed greatly to contemporary knowledge of the region of 
the Klamath and Rogue Rivers, dominated by Mount Shasta. That he could conclude, 
after his exploration, that the Klamath and the Rogue were identical should cause his- 
torians to be more charitably disposed than has often been their wont toward the errors 
of explorers. Two large maps illustrate, in detail, the difficulties inherent in both terrain 
and route. Peter Skene Ogden, one of the most observant and reflective of the early 
western fur traders, made comments on the Indians that are of anthropological interest. 
He did not view them as unspoiled children of nature, yet he was convinced that contact 
with white men would inevitably make them worse. The publication of Ogden’s journals 
should open the way for someone to undertake a biography of this cynical but sensitive 
mountain man, whose career was so important to the carly history of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Colorado College Harvey L. CARTER 


REDSKINS, RUFFLESHIRTS, AND REDNECKS: INDIAN ALLOTMENTS IN 
ALABAMA AND MISSISSIPPI, 1830-1860. By Mary Elizabeth Young. [The Civiliza- 
tion of the American Indian Series, Number 6x.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 217. $5.00.) In the early 1830's the Creek, Choctaw, and Chickasaw 
tribes negotiated treaties with the United States as a part of the general Indian removal 
policy. The unique feature of these treaties was their provision for allotment of land 
to Indians either choosing to remain or desirous of profiting from sale of the allotment. 
The accounts of the treaty negotiations have a familiar ring. There is the usual cast 
of characters including the conservative full bloods, progressive half bloods, greedy land 
speculators, calloused politicians, anxious missionaries, and aggressive settlers. Although 
in justice and equity the Chickasaw treaty compares favorably with the other two, col- 
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lectively they reflect the strength of the white man and the weakness of the Indian. 
Even though it was assumed that most Indians would quickly dispose of their holdings, 
the provisions for allotment did ease the conscience of the whites. “It was moral,” Miss 
Young suggests with some irony. “It protected the Indian's right to private property and 
freedom of contract.” Unfortunately, these were principles and rights beyond the ken 
of the Indian. It was the land speculator and the settler who most frequently profited 
from the Indian’s introduction to property rights as conceived by the white man. It is in 
her detailed analysis of what happened to the Indian lands that Miss Young makes a 
real contribution. Through the use of government manuscripts and documents, personal 
and business manuscripts, journals and newspapers, she traces the devious efforts of 
speculators and settlers to profit from the allotment policy. The author's conclusion is 
that the speculators, while not doing as well as they had hoped, benefited more than 
the settlers. The government's refusal for the next twenty years to employ the allotment 
policy indicates its temporary disillusionment with that practice. Although the title 
might not lead one to expect it, this is a model of historical scholarship in the area of 
public land administration. 

North Texas State University WiLLIAM T. HAGAN 


OREGON ARGONAUTS: MERCHANT ADVENTURERS ON THE WESTERN 
FRONTIER. By Arthur L. Throckmorton. (Portland: Oregon Historical Society. 1961. 
Pp. xvii, 372. $10.00.) This study in economics deals not with Argonauts in the tradi- 
tional sense, but with merchants, particularly Abernethy, Corbett, and Failing, secondary 
Argonauts whose primary interest was “mining” the western miners, farmers, and labor- 
ers. The principal contention is that, during the period concerned (1839-1869), while in- 
accessibility and Indian hostility arrested the growth of Oregon, the lumbering, flour 
milling, and other enterprises generated by mining booms in California and the 
Pacific Northwest spawned villages, nurtured some of them to cityhood, provided the 
capital base for subsequent industrial growth, and in general quickened Oregon’s 
economic activity. The thesis is old; the emphasis is new and overdue. In simple, 
understandable language, the author marshals his data into convincing support of this 
central theme. He might have made a more valuable contribution by devoting greater 
emphasis to the activities of other businessmen (such as Ladd and Lewis) and less to 
the familiar general history of Hudson’s Bay furriers, pioneer farmers, and the inter- 
mingling of missionary and mercenary zeal. He maintains a good sense of perspective 
in portraying Oregon's relationship to national and world-wide events. Documentation 
and bibliography are extensive. Some important materials not cited include Schafer's 
account of Jesse Applegate, Woodward's description of the Oregon manuscripts in the 
Bancroft Collection, various documents in the Bancroft Library, and many pertinent 
dissertations and theses such as Stewart's massive “Steamboats on the Columbia River, 
1850-1869.” Such deficiencies in so unremunerative an activity as historical research are 
often as unavoidable as they are unfortunate. More such volumes are needed on the 
merchant, whose vital frontier function has been obscured by the glorification of early 
pioneer episodes. In part owing to new material presented, but primarily because of 
what is drawn together under one cover (including several articles by the same author), 
the volume is a valuable addition to the historian's bookshelf. 

Long Beach State College à NicHoLAs P. HARDEMAN 


THE LITERARY MEMORANDA OF WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. In 
two volumes, Edited and with an introduction by C. Harvey Gardiner. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1961. Pp. xxiv, 265; vii, 275. $12.50 the set.) In June 1823 
the future historian of the conquest of Mexico, William Hickling Prescott, started a 
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literary diary with fresh determination. The determination lasted, and this remarkable 
journal, filling twelve manuscript notebooks, covers the remainder of Prescott's writing 
career. It is an intellectual diary with very little biographical material, but it contains 
fascinating insights into Prescott’s thinking. His first interest was in literary criticism 
and literary history; his original field of study was Italian literature. Early entries reveal 
his struggle over Italian literature versus Spanish history and literature as the field for 
his life’s work. One can easily see the literary background and philosophical views that 
formed the basis, the foundation, of his historical attitudes. In December 1824 he gave 
evidence that he was entertaining an interest in history rather than simply in the 
history of literature. In the summer of 1825 he began to read American history and to 
look for a suitable subject for a historical composition. He recorded his worries, his 
lectures to himself on self-discipline, and his comments on his reading for all of his 
historical works. He recorded his own rules for composition, which students today 
might well observe. He also studied in some depth the contemporary polemics over 
Biblical criticism; he has some astute pages of analysis of the work of higher criticism. 
This is a valuable source, not only for those interested in Prescott, but for intellectual 
historians and for literary historians interested in standards of literary criticism in the 
romantic period. Each volume is indexed separately. The editing appears to be adequate, 
although the sparse footnotes are of little help in understanding some of the passages in 
the journal. Professor Gardiner is to be congratulated for this fine addition to Prescott 
material in advance of his forthcoming biography. 

University of Texas Davm D. Van TasseL 


STEPHEN WATTS KEARNY: SOLDIER OF THE WEST. By Dwight L. Clarke. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1961. Pp. xv, 448. $5.95.) During an active 
career that began with the War of 1812 and continued through the War with Mexico, 
Stephen Watts Kearny founded more frontier posts than any contemporary, conducted 
some of the longest marches in American military history, led the Army of the West in 
1846-1847, served as military governor of New Mexico and California, and won some 
claim to the honor of being the founder of the United States Cavalry. Despite this 
impressive list of achievements, he had no full-length biography until this volume 
appeared, and has been remembered, if at all, as the intransigent antagonist of John C. 
Frémont in California and the undeserving victor in the bizarre court-martial proceed- 
ings conducted in Washington in the winter of 1847-1848. The author of this biography, 
a California businessman, has endeavored to lift Kearny from an unwarranted obscurity 
and to correct the record of his controversy with Frémont In many respects, he has 
succeeded admirably. Kearny emerges from these pages as a dedicated public servant, 
an able and at times an inspiring leader. Clarke is particularly effective in discussing the 
invasion of New Mexico and Kearny's administration of affairs in Santa Fe; his treat- 
ment of the Battle of San Pasqual is an excellent example of vividly written military 
history. He is avowedly partisan in his account of the California controversy and the 
ensuing court-martial, but he is much fairer to Frémont than many of Frémont’s biogra- 
phers have been to Kearny. The book's principal shortcoming is in its documentation. 
The author originally prepared "abundant footnotes," but abandoned them in favor of 
grouping his sources by chapter section at the end of the volume. Had the footnotes 
been published, this long-needed study of Kearny would have been much more useful 
than it is. 

University of Nebraska James C. OLSON 


A CASUAL VIEW OF AMERICA: THE HOME LETTERS OF SALOMON DE 
ROTHSCHILD, 1859-1861. Translated and edited by Sigmund Diamond. (Stanford, 
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Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1961. Pp. vi, 136. $3.75.) This small volume of thirty- 
five letters, written between December 1859 and June 1861, with all but one from this 
side of the Atlantic, presents a significant view of our country and culture by an intelli- 
gent foreign observer in what was, of course, one of the most critical moments of our 
history. The author, a perhaps spoiled young man some twenty-five years old, of a 
cultivated background, was the son of Baron James Mayer de Rothschild, head of the 
Paris branch of the famous banking family. The letters were evidently written to 
various members of the Rothschild family, and at some later date they were brought 
together and copied into a notebook which is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale. But, 
in the process of copying, all references to members of the family were suppressed, and 
possibly other matter was excised. This book is a translation (so far as one can judge, 
an excellent translation) of this mutilated copy of the original letters. Overlooking this 
defect, one finds that the letters constitute an important addition to the growing mass 
of documentary material bearing on the period of our Civil War, The author, extremely 
class conscious and apprehensive of a general overthrow of the social order, was really 
incapable of understanding the America of 1860, but he was well placed, notably in his 
association with August Belmont, to gain easy entry into influential circles both in the 
North and in the South. He traveled widely not only in the East and Northeast but 
in the South. He remained for several weeks in New Orleans and saw much of the 
influential French element there. Increasingly his sympathies turned to the South, and 
he urged his correspondents to do their utmost to bring about a recognition of the 
Confederacy by France and Britain. The letters are well and interestingly written, often 
pungent in their commentary on American mores and the democratic way of life. 
Within its limitations, this is a good book. 

Eleutherian Mills Historical Library CuarLes W. Dav 


RICHARD KEITH CALL: SOUTHERN UNIONIST. By Herbert J. Doherty, Jr. 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 195. $5.50.) Richard Keith Call 
did, indeed, lead a life “fascinating in its variety” between the War of 1812 and the 
Civil War. An Indian fighter with Jackson, a brigadier of militia afterward, a land 
speculator, a lawyer (who lost all fifteen of the land cases he argued before the Supreme 
Court), a railroad president (of a line without a locomotive), a two-time governor of 
Florida, a banker, and a planter—all of these things Call was. Yet, unless this competent 
biography is misleading, the general and governor never quite scaled the heights of 
greatness, Unquestionably he represents the kind of leadership associated with the 
conservative Virginians of an earlier era, but one is never quite sure that his patriotism 
and his selfinterest are not one and the same. This seems to be true, except for the 
crusade of the last dozen or so years of his life. In this period, after he had formally 
retired from seeking public office, Call fought his hardest fight for a romantic and 
mystical Union. He believed the South could best protect its cherished institutions by 
merging with his assumed nonsectional majority of conservatives which would foster 
“an attitude of reverence for the sanctity of the Constitution” and cloak the Union with 
a religious symbolism. The Constitution and the Union would be raised to the level 
of the Bible and the Crass. In the search for his country’s salvation, Call supported the 
Compromise of 1850, denounced the Kansas-Nebraska Act, joined the American party, 
returned to the Democratic fold until the Charleston hassle, and then turned in despair 
to the Constitutional Union party. Pleading with the South to wait for an overt act 
from Lincoln against its interests, Call termed secession “high treason against our con- 
stitutional government,” and correctly predicted “the most fatal consequences” if people 
failed to listen. As Professor Doherty states, Call “possessed the courage to fight to the 
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end against overwhelming odds for his convictions"—the pity of it being that he lost 
the fight. 
University of Mississippi James W. SILVER 


DELAWARE DURING THE CIVIL WAR: A POLITICAL HISTORY. By Harold 
Bell Hancock. (Wilmington: Historical Society of Delaware. 1961. Pp. 197. $5.00.) 
Studies of this sort fill a real need, for they bring many events and developments during 
the Civil War into sharper focus. Delaware offers a tragic example of the contradictions 
and crosscurrents that tore the political and social fabric of a border state. Though loyal 
to the Union in name, its sentiments were in doubt. It contributed its quota of brave 
soldiers to the federal army while nearly all its influential political leaders were southern 
sympathizers. Despite the rapid growth of the Republican party after 1860, when it 
"ran a poor third," and the frequent use of federal troops at the polls, the Democrats 
dominated state politics during the war and for many years thereafter. More striking 
perhaps than anything else was the story of their refusal to face reality and to give 
Lincoln's plan of compensated emancipation serious consideration. Slavery continued 
in Delaware until the Thirteenth Amendment became the law of the land. Careful and 
painstaking research has gone into the preparation of this book, as shown in the liberal 
use of diaries, letters, newspapers, and a variety of other primary sources, but the book's 
organization is at times faulty. Despite this shortcoming the book deserves recommenda- 
tion as a worthy contribution to Civil War literature. 

Lafayette College ' EpwiN B. CODDINGTON 


VIRGINIA RAILROADS IN THE CIVIL WAR, By Angus James Johnston Il. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Virginia Historical Society. 
1961. Pp. xiv, 336. $6.00.) Scarce among recent Civil War books has been the old- 
fashioned monograph. A trend toward special studies continues, but on a differ- 
ent level—the "day book" has become the darling of war writers and book buyers. 
Welcome, indeed, is a genuine monograph on Virginia Railroads in the Civil War. Mr. 
Johnston offers a scholarly analysis of the Old Dominion's rail lines in wartime, and one 
of the most intriguing facets of his book is that it makes an attempt to survey these lines 
under both Union and Confederate management. The author is careful to present 
details of equipment, repairs, and finances, and to relate all these to larger matters of 
policy, logistics, and government pre-emption. Throughout the book are many helpful 
tables of mileage, rolling stock, and price fluctuations. While the breadth of the book 
is commendable, its style generally smooth, its sources many, it has, nonetheless, some 
rea] deficiencies. Perhaps a basic fault lurks in the author's lack of acquaintance with 
Confederate history, a lack that leads to such bold and bad generalizations as: an 
assumption, as early as the preface, that the Confederate government willed a policy 
of laissez faire upon itself; a questionable assumption that General Lec lost the initiative 
after the Seven Days' Battles; a misunderstanding of General Bragg's geographical, 
political, and military situation in Kentucky during the fall of 1862 which prompts the 
surprising assertion that “lack of political success" led to Bragg's withdrawal after a 
"tactical victory" at Perryville on October 8. Another deficiency is that the author over- 
stresses his special interest. None will deny the importance of rail systems in the Civil 
War, but few will agree with Johnston that they were the overriding factor in strategy, 
tactics, and logistics. Considering previous work in Civil War railroad history—R. C. 
Black III, Railroads of the Confederacy (1952), G. E. Turner, Victory Rode the Rails 
(1953), Thomas Weber, Northern Railroads in the Civil War (1952), C. W. Ramsdell, 
“The Confederate Government and the Railroads" (AHR, XXII [July 1917], 794-810) 
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—it would seem that further studies should either fill in gaps or discover new material. 
This book does fill some gaps in the Virginia story, but fails to find much new material. 
The author would have profited greatly from a look at the Brock Collection in the 
Henry E. Huntington Library, a collection rich in wartime Virginia railroad papers. 
Johnston has essayed a monograph of proper scope and suitable substance, but has not 
given it sufficient subtlety or an adequate base. 

Rice University Frank E. VANDIVER 


LEES MAVERICK GENERAL: DANIEL HARVEY HILL. By Hal Bridges. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1961. Pp. viii, 323. $7.50.) Students of the 
Civil War have long bemoaned the lack of a biography of Daniel Harvey Hill, the 
peppery Tar Heel whose caustic phrases relieved the boredom of camp and whose 
fearless leadership in battle commanded the respect of both friends and foes. At last 
this glaring gap has been filled by Professor Bridges. Some readers will doubtless be 
disappointed by the very sparse treatment of Hill's thirty-five-year career as an educator 
and journalist, but Bridges' objective, as stated in the preface, was a military study rather 
than a complete biography. Hill was best known for his record as a soldier, and this 
phase of his career is developed fully and in a manner that meets the highest standards 
of scholarship. The research is thorough; the tone is sympathetic but judicious; the 
writing is always clear and at times is vivid and moving. Hill is not an easy subject. 
He possessed many admirable qualities. He was conscientious, industrious, intelligent, 
courageous, forthright, and honorable. He was deeply religious, a devoted husband, and 
an affectionate father. But a chronic spinal ailment soured his disposition, and a fond- 
ness for cutting criticism roused bitter enmities and kept him embroiled in controversy. 
He was amazingly tactless in dealing with his superiors. Yet he seemed surprised and 
hurt when they resented his barbs. Despite the fact that he received less than his share 
of credit for outstanding achievement in some of the early battles, particularly Seven 
Pines, Hill built up a solid reputation as a combat commander, But his pointed criticism 
of Lee in official reports and the charge, which the author adjudges unwarranted, that 
he lost Special Order Number 191 during the Maryland campaign brought him under 
a cloud. He partially redeemed himself by successfully defending Richmond during the 
Gettysburg campaign. As a reward Davis gave him a corps in the Army of Tennessee. 
This proved his undoing. He made mistakes at Chickamauga, as did other high-ranking 
leaders. But his costliest error came after the battle, when he let himself appear as the 
leading critic of Jefferson Davis’ pet, Braxton Bragg. For this unpardonable sin Hill 
was deprived of his lieutenant generalcy and was never permitted to hold another im- 
portant command. Bridges’ detailed and penetrating analysis of Chickamauga and its 
consequences reflects far more credit on Hill than upon Polk, Bragg, and Jefferson Davis. 
Emory University Bert I. Wırer 


RACE RELATIONS IN VIRGINIA, 1870-1902. By Charles E. Wynes. (Charlottes- 
ville: University of Virginia Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 164. $5.00.) In 1954 Professor C. Vann 
Woodward delivered the James W. Richards Lectures at the University of Virginia. In 
these lectures, later published under the title The Strange Career of Jim Crow, Wood- 
ward asserted that race relations in the South's post-Reconstruction years were not as 
unhappy as we have been led to believe. Negroes continued to vote in many places, and 
most of the segregation laws date not from the 1870's but rather from the late 189o's 
and the early twentieth century. The uncertainty of the conservatives regarding their 
own future, the lack of definition of the possible role of the Negro as a political being, 
and the competition between the two parties for the Negro’s vote point up the com- 
plexity of the situation and help to explain the delay in fixing a place for the Negro in 
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the post-Reconstruction South. The author of this volume examines the Woodward 
thesis in the light of developments in Virginia for the years 1870-1902. In doing so he 
looks at the early overthrow of Radical Reconstruction in Virginia and the role of the 
white conservatives in the years of redemption. The uncertainty of their strength made 
them hesitate to impose restrictions on Negroes. When the readjusters were in power 
between 1880 and 1883, the new, stronger position of Negroes greatly embittered the 
white conservatives and emboldened them to pursue a vigorous anti-Negro policy when 
they returned to power. It was then, in the 1890’s and the early years of the twentieth 
century, that white Virginians wrote elaborate segregation practices into law. What hap- 
pened in Virginia is essentially what Woodward had suggested as the pattern for the 
entire South. Wynes indicates that there were some variations and exceptions in the 
Virginia picture, but none that did not prove the rule. This elaboration of the Wood- 
ward thesis is a valuable addition to the literature of race relations in the post-Recon- 
struction South. 

Brooklyn College Jonn Hope FRANKLIN 


THE REYNOLDS CAMPAIGN ON POWDER RIVER. By J. W. Vaughn. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press. 1961. Pp. xv, 239. $5.00.) In 1876 there were three 
military campaigns against northern Plains tribes. One of them, the Reynolds campaign 
on Powder River, as part of General Crook’s command, proved to be a fiasco. The 
Cheyenne and Sioux in the village escaped, wounded soldiers were left on the battle- 
field, and even many of the captured ponies were recovered by the Indians. In the 
court-martial that followed, Captain Reynolds was found guilty of incompetency, but 
the sentence was remitted, and the whole command was shaken by the quarrel over 
responsibility for the failure. The author, an attorney who previously has written a book 
on the Rosebud campaign, believes the Reynolds campaign “one of the most important 
events in western history” and offers pages of contemporary observations and encyclo- 
pedic information about every aspect of this indecisive campaign. What the book lacks 
in verve, it has in minute documentation supplied by a dedicated researcher. 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls | WALKER D. WYMAN 


"I AM A DEMOCRAT": THE POLITICAL CAREER OF DAVID BENNETT 
HILL. By Herbert ]. Bass. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 315. 
$5.50.) This monograph on the political career of wily David B. Hill of New York fills 
an important gap in the history of the Bourbon Democracy during the Grover Cleveland 
era. Hill occupied political offices on several levels. He was mayor of Elmira, a mem- 
ber of the legislature, lieutenant governor when Grover Cleveland was governor, gov- 
ernor, and finally United States senator. Mr. Bass makes thorough and thoughtful use of 
manuscripts and newspapers relative to New York State politics. He proves himself 
capable of escorting us behind election statistics and legislative battles to a better under- 
standing of the state. He shows us how the ultrapartisan Hill slowed the pace of state 
reform. To Governor Hill, ballot and civil service reform were unjustified threats to 
efficient party organization and to loyal party workers. Bass demonstrates how Hill's 
devotion to the Dernocratic party, combined with his great skill as a politician, pro- 
duced a machine in upstate New York that enabled him “to force Tammany into an 
alliance in which it acknowledged fealty rather than proclaimed supremacy." Bass made 
two errors in his account of the Hill-Cleveland contest for the 1892 presidential nomi- 
nation. He perpetuates the old and false notion that Cleveland’s famous 1891 "silver 
letter" was a bold, nonpartisan repudiation of bimetallism. He also has Cleveland an- 
nounce his 1892 candidacy a year earlier than was the actual case. That mistake is 
traceable to a typographical error in the published letters of Cleveland. Perhaps these 
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errors contributed to Bass’s failure to recognize that in a serious clash of will and wits 
the sometimes wily Cleveland was more than a match for the narrowly partisan, politi- 
cally parochial Hill. Their major difference as vote getters was that Hill relied chiefly 
on party strength and Cleveland on party strength plus mugwump support. 
University of Maryland Horace SAMUEL MERRILL 


WISCONSIN WITNESS TO FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER: A COLLEC- 
TION OF ESSAYS ON THE HISTORIAN AND THE THESIS. Compiled by 
O. Lawrence Burnette, Jr. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1961. Pp. xvi, 
204. $4.00.) Frederick Jackson Turner was born in Portage, Wisconsin, in November 
1861. To commemorate the centennial of this event, the Wisconsin State Historical So- 
ciety has published a collection of essays on the life and work of the state's most dis- 
tinguished historian. The eleven selections, written by Carl R. Fish, Joseph Schafer, 
Curtis Nettels, Fulmer Mood, Avery Craven, George Wilson Pierson, J. A. Burkhart, 
and Merle E. Curti, are well known to scholars interested in the history of the Ameri- 
can frontier. The question immediately comes to mind: what criteria were used in 
selecting these essays among the many equally valuable interpretations of Turner? The 
primary consideration was previous publication in the Wisconsin Magazine of History 
for, with the exception of the Curti article published by the Commission of History of 
the Pan American Institute of Geography and History, all have appeared in that jour- 
nal. In fact, the material has been reproduced by a photolithographic process and pro- 
vides an excellent example of a forward step in the art of attractive book production. 
Scholars will also be pleased to have these scattered contributions assembled in a single 
volume even though the arrangement without adequate concern for the subject matter 
destroys both the unity and the continuity of the book. The editor has contributed a 
well-written introduction. 

University of California, Davis W. TURRENTINE JACKSON 


GIFFORD PINCHOT: BULL MOOSE PROGRESSIVE. By Martin L. Fausold. 
[Men and Movements Series.] (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1961. Pp. 
viii, 270. $4.50.) Emphasizing Gifford Pinchot’s activities from 19ro to 1917, Professor 
Fausold hopes “that a thorough examination of Gifford Pinchot's political activities 
during [these years] . . . will provide a new key to understanding and appreciating 
the significance of the early progressive movement.” Unhappily, the intention is not 
realized. Professor M. Nelson McGeary’s Gifford Pinchot, Forester-Politician (1960) 
remains the standard study, giving us more facts and more understanding than does 
this latest book. In his wish to make Pinchot a truly key Progressive (and progressive), 
Fausold sometimes overstates his case. On occasion, one feels that almost by himself 
Pinchot shaped public political opinion. The record shows that he was a member—an 
influential member, to be sure—of a group, but he was not the central figure in the 
pageant. Similarly, Pinchot did not "peculiarly epitomize the radical spirit of the 
Progressive Party"; the members of the self-styled “radical nucleus," of which Amos 
Pinchot was a spokesman, were to the left of Gifford. Another difficulty is that while 
we are told who campaigned for office, the intraparty differences, the maneuverings, 
the pushings and compromises that went on are not made very clear. Incidentally, 1 am 
grateful to the author for this opportunity to correct an impression I unintentionally 
have given. Quoting-a sentence from my introduction to Amos Pinchot's History of the 
Progressive Party, he concludes that I agreed with Amos Pinchot "that with [George] 
Perkins gone, Progressives would have had ‘something left to continue fighting for.’” 
On the contrary, I think that Pinchot was mistaken. President Wilson’s legislative pro- 
gram and the European war had done much to nullify “Perkinsism.” Furthermore, the 
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majority of influential Progressives supported Colonel Roosevel's position. But to 
return to Gifford Pinchot: Bull Moose Progressive, it is a pity that the book is neither a 
satisfactory introduction nor the last word on the subject. One wishes that Fausold had 
given us a more extended study of his subject’s interesting career. 

Queens College HELENE MAXWELL Hooker 


VAIN ENDEAVOR: ROBERT LANSING’S ATTEMPTS TO END THE AMERI- 
CAN-JAPANESE RIVALRY. By Burton F. Beers. [Duke Historical Publications. ] 
(Durham, N, C.: Duke University Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 207. $6.00.) That Woodrow Wil- 
son and his second Secretary of State differed sharply on some questions of Far Eastern 
policy, notably at the Peace Conference in Paris, is well known. Mr. Beers shows that 
the disagreement appeared as early as 1914, when Lansing was still counselor in the 
State Department. Though clear to Lansing, the disagreement was not always evident 
to Wilson, the author believes, because until 1919 Lansing rarely argued with his chief, 
preferring to work by indirection. Át the foundation of the difference were the two 
men’s divergent attitudes toward the distressed China of those years. Lansing took the 
traditional view that the primary objective of American policy in China was the pro- 
tection of American interests there. Wilson thought first of the welfare and independence 
of the Chinese people. Both men accepted the conventional American desiderata of the 
Open Door and the territorial integrity of China, but Lansing was willing to bargain 
with Japan, recognizing its "special interests" in Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, and even 
Shantung in return for liberties for American business and other concessions. At one 
point, according to Colonel House's record, he even suggested turning over the Philip- 
pines to Japan. These plans were frustrated when Wilson himself set the terms for 
the Lansing-Ishii negotiations of 1917. From this point on the pattern is less clear. 
Lansing's efforts to modify the concept of spheres of interest had little success. At 
Versailles it was Wilson who made a deal with Japan, Lansing who objected. There 
were puzzling divergences of opinion and purpose between the two men over the 
Siberian intervention. Lansing, like several later Secretaries, sought means of sustaining 
and strengthening the moderates in Japan against the militarists, in the hope that the 
United States could reach an understanding with the former. Beers inclines to the view 
that if Lansing had had his way on several occasions he might have succeeded in his 
endeavor to reach an agreement with Japan that would have given adequate protection 
to American interests in China. The supposition is far from proved, and it cannot be 
said that Lansing's stature as a statesman is appreciably enhanced by this monograph. 
Williamsville, New York JuLms W. PaATT 


ROCHESTER: AN EMERGING METROPOLIS, 1925-1961. By Blake McKelvey. 
[Rochester Public Library, Kate Gleason Fund Publications.] (Rochester, N. Y.: 
Christopher Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 404. $6.00.) Dr. McKelvey has ably shown the con- 
temporary influence on Rochester during the last thirty-five years. It is no longer a city 
primarily concerned with local affairs. The "Flower City” has accomplished its quest 
for quality. Now a metropolitan center, its influence spreads far beyond legal municipal 
boundaries. In turn, county, state, national, and international events have increasing 
effect on all phases of its life. Changes in the nature of population, the baby boom, 
increasing longevity, mass communication and transportation, and nationalization of 
industry influence not only politics, government, and civic affairs but economic, cultural, 
and social life as well. The suburbs, no longer rural outposts, are residential and indus- 
trial appendages whose problems and life are integrally entwined with Rochester. The 
story opens on a note of optimistic faith in the future based on the past. Even the stock 
market crash of 1929 was viewed only as a temporary recession. The problems of change, 
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however, posed by the national and world-wide depression that followed, the New Deal 
and reactions to it, the advent of World War II, peace and postwar dilemmas were sur- 
mounted more or less satisfactorily. The story ends on another note of optimism. 
Through long-range planning and cooperation of the citizenry to achieve the goals, 
Rochester is confident of its place as a modern metropolis. In spite of McKelvey's excel- 
lent organization, the book is slow reading. The inclusion of innumerable details and 
names distracts the reader from the main subject under discussion. Contemporary history 
is difficult to write, however, because the historian is so close to the scene he cannot 
always see the forest for the trees. There are no footnotes, but the bibliography is an 
essay describing the sources and their use. 

Wayne State Untversity Joe L. Norris 


THE POLITICAL WORLD OF AMERICAN ZIONISM. By Samuel Halperin. 
(Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 431. $8.00.) This is a de- 
tailed study, by a political scientist, of the process by which the Zionist program for the 
creation of a Jewish state in Palestine came to dominate opinion in the United States. In 
1929 only a handful of visionaries were enlisted in Zionist organizations, and they hardly 
hoped to see the attainment of their objective in their own lifetime. By 1948, when the 
state of Israel came into being, it had the support of the vast majority of Americans, 
Jews and others. Professor Halperin is concerned with the reasons for the change. A 
careful analysis examines each segment of the Jewish and non-Jewish population in an 
effort to discover the means of its conversion. The author concludes with a series of 
theoretical propositions about the nature of group activity in the political process. The 
book is most useful in the detailed description of the tortuous course through which 
the Zionists beat down opposition and established the alliances that brought them vic- 
tory. But the work is less successful in accounting for this outcome. In part the defi- 
ciency is due to the author's acceptance of the premise, so persuasively argued by the 
Zionists after 1945, that there was no alternative solution to the problem of European 
Jews; he therefore finds it unnecessary to explain why so many Americans should have 
been swayed by that argument. Furthermore, Halperin fails to treat the concept of 
Zionism with the precision it demands. The term sometimes referred to a sentimental 
attachment to a cultural center, sometimes to a place of refuge, and sometimes to a 
religious figure of speech. But it also could apply to a specific political program for the 
creation of a Jewish state. In the decade before 1948, somehow, the specific. political 
program, which had formerly concerned only a tiny minority, became inseparably identi- 
fied with all the other meanings of the word. The survival of Jews and of Judaism then 
seemed dependent on the creation of a Zionist state. The forces leading to that confla- 
tion significantly illuminate the development of modern nationalism. The book contains 
much of the material necessary to an understanding of the problem, but it has not itself 
adequately provided the solution. 

Harvard University Oscar HANDLIN 


ROOSEVELT'S FARMER: CLAUDE R. WICKARD IN THE NEW DEAL. By 
Dean Albertson. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 424. $6.00.) The 
author of this volume served for a number of years as assistant director of the Oral 
History Project of Columbia University. This book, he tells us, is his "attempt to com- 
bine the knowledge gained from the seven years' labor as assistant director of this 
project with the time-tested historical methodology of the past.” He states further that 
"Claude Wickard made his papers available to me, but he insisted that it should be an 
independent study. The book is, therefore, neither ‘official’ nor ‘authorized’ nor a 
collaboration, but an independent biography for which I am solely responsible." The 
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author is not precise in identifying the materials used, but from the scattered footnotes 
one gathers that in addition to the large mass of published and private papers he had 
Wickard's letters, a diary, and very extensive transcripts prepared from interviews with 
‚Wickard and members of his administration by members of the Oral History Project. 
Appropriately enough over three hundred pages of this four-hundred-page book are 
devoted to Wickard’s work in the USDA and more than half of that to the years of his 
service as Secretary. Three of the eighteen chapters carry Wickard’s story to his ap- 
pointment to a post in the Department in 1933, and only three pages are devoted to his 
life after May 1945 when he resigned as Secretary of the Department. Despite the apparent 
abundance of source material available to the author and the importance of the subject, 
the book is a disappointment in most respects. It offers little direct analysis of men and 
events; rather it provides an adjectival commentary on the problems, the personalities, 
and the administration of those parts of the USDA with which Wickard was con- 
cerned. Often the author is able to tell us exactly how people behaved and even felt at 
particular times. On one occasion, Wickard “waited, his pulse pounding happily." On 
another occasion he "divined instantly" that a discussion was to be about politics. One 
Sunday, we are told, Wickard, seated at his Chippendale desk in his Westchester apart- 
ment, having finished his diary entry, put aside his pen and reflected. “Over and over 
in his mind he had been moiling [sc] impressions gained from the past two months of 
feverish Lend-Lease activity, Farm Bureau dueling, and intradepartmental strife.” On 
other occasions Wickard “felt vengefully triumphant,” or he “felt the frown of public 
disapproval.” And once, in dealing with a member of his staff, we are told that “Wickard 
eyed him narrowly, quick with the dreaded certainty of what he must do.” 

University of Wisconsin VERNON CARSTENSEN 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1940. In five volumes. Volume I, GENERAL. [Department of State Publication 6818.] 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1959. Pp. viii, 832. $3.75.) The spread- 
ing conflagration of World War II is the theme of this volume of selected documents. 
The material is arranged in five categories: discussions of peace and postwar problems, 
extensions of the European war, Soviet activities in Eastern Europe, Japanese relations 
with the Axis and Soviet powers, and Western Hemisphere cooperation in regard to the 
war. The American role during these developments was that of a spectator limited to 
_ verbalizing disapproval as the Nazi armies swarmed over Denmark, Norway, and the 

Lowlands, and forced France out of the war. Similarly, Washington could only freeze 
exchanges and indicate its disapprobation when the Baltic States were forcibly incorpo- 
rated into the Soviet Union. One of the most interesting of the documents in this col- 
lection is the ninety-six-page report of Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles on his 
“peace mission” to Europe in early 1940. The initial Allied fear lest the tour presage an 
attempted American mediation was followed by relief when it was made clear that 
Welles was only engaged in a fact-finding trip. Welles, in often caustic and usually pene- 
trating language, described the various belligerent leaders and their conceptions of a 
durable peace settlement. Although Hitler and Göring made a rather favorable impres- 
sion, the Undersecretary had only scorn for other Nazi leaders, describing Ribbentrop 
as of “a very stupid mind” and Hess as “devoid of all but a very low order of intelli- 
gence.” His mission revealed that the German leaders envisioned a peace only after full 
military victory, while the British and French governments were convinced that a stable 
settlement could not be made with the Nazi regime. As he advised Roosevelt and Hull, 
there was no real possibility of a negotiated peace. Although it covers a well-worked 
period, this is a useful compilation of important documents. Despite the excellent index, 
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however, the discontinuance of the former practice of listing the individual papers is 
regrettable. 
University of Colorado ~ . Danm M. SMITH 


THE HOOSIER COMMUNITY AT WAR. By Max Parvin Cavnes. [Indiana Uni- 
versity Social Science Series, Number 20; Indiana in. World War II, Volume IX.] 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 196r. Pp. ix, 527. $6.00.) In a series of ten 
volumes contemplated by the Indiana War History Commission the ninth in number 
is fourth in date of publication. Three earlier volumes have been compilations, including 
fighting men's letters and a civilian directory. Nine chapters take up population shifts, 
1940-1945; War boom towns; race relations (housing, education, servicemen’s clubs, ten- 
sions, and a special section on Gary); public health; child welfare, juvenile delinquency, 
and recreation; public welfare and state institutions; public education; college educa- 
tion; and servicemen's organizations. Detailed notes at the back cite hundreds of news- 
paper issues, federal and state documents, and the extensive records of the state War 
History Commission and Civilian Defense Files on which the work is largely based. 
Approach and organization are those of public welfare studies and social work rather 
than of the social historian. The chapters, independent articles rather than parts of an 
integrated book, differ greatly in substance. Most are descriptive and analytical, whether 
primarily statistical, institutional, or, with human interest items, anecdotal. Forthright 
judgments are offered on specific situations, and local heroes and their antagonists are 
identified, but the volume offers no general conclusions or interpretations. Portions read 
like a nonfiction Peyton Place, alternately shocking and amusing, for example, the service 
club feud in Fort Wayne and the absurd tinkering with college calendars. Housing 
was certainly cleaner at the Hotel de Gink on Guadalcanal than in the chicken coops 
of Charlestown, Indiana. The panorama is vivid and on the whole depressing. Four 
good population maps and an adequate index are included. Probably few other states 
are as well prepared to review their social problems in the Second World War. 

Ohio University Harry R. STEVENS 


PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 1960-61. CONTAINING THE PUBLIC MESSAGES, 
SPEECHES, AND STATEMENTS OF THE PRESIDENT, JANUARY 1, 1960, TO 
JANUARY 20, 1961. (Washington, D. C.: Office of the Federal Register, National 
Archives and Records Service, General Services Administration. 1961. Pp. xliii, 1165. 
$7.75.) By containing the public papers of President Dwight D. Eisenhower from Janu- 
ary 1, 1960, to the end of his second administration, this volume completes publication 
of the first full presidency in the new series of papers begun several years ago under 
the auspices of the National Archives. It continues the excellent editing and format con- 
tained in the earlier volumes and improves on the indexing with more precise citations. 
Of the 436 items, arranged in chronological sequence, the most useful are the annual 
messages—regular, budget, economic report—to Congress, special messages pertalning 
to specific problems, and news conferences. An additional feature of interest for the 
1960 campaign year includes the President's “political” speeches, both on his western 
tour in October and thereafter. As in past volumes, the proclamations, executive orders, 
and similar documents published elsewhere in the Pederal Register and the Code of 
Federal Regulations are not included, but a list of them appears in the appendix, along 
with a list of the White House press releases and the presidential reports to Congress. 
Such material renders these volumes invaluable research aids for the historian of the 
Eisenhower administration. The promptness in the publication of the presidential papers 
is especially heartening to students of politics, and the progress, announced in the pre- 
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face, toward completion of papers for the Truman administration, as well as continuation 
of current coverage, is equally so. These are excellent reference volumes for the historian 
of modern America. 

University of Pittsburgh SAMUEL P. Hays 


THE CONSCRIPTION CRISIS OF 1944. By R. MacGregor Dawson. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1961. Pp. 136. $3.75.) On November 22,. 1944, William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada, announced to a 
surprised cabinet that despite personal reservations he intended to shift from voluntarism 
to conscription to find sixteen thousand urgently needed men to reinforce the Canadian 
army in Italy and Northwest Europe. To force such a shift upon French Canada meant 
endangering the biracial nature of the government and of the Liberal party, as well 
as a betrayal in the minds of many of the spirit of Ring's famous slogan, “Conscription 
if necessary, but not necessarily conscription.” King's announcement of his decision was, 
according to the late Professor Dawson of the University of Toronto, "the most dramatic 
incident in Canadian cabinet history" as well as one of the most controversial. Dawson, 
King's official biographer, had drafted three chapters of the second volume of his 
biography (the first volume of which appeared in 1958) before his death. These chapters 
dealt with the crisis presented to King by the rapidly deteriorating situation in Europe. 
They now are published as an extended essay, still somewhat rough in form, on King's 
superb manipulative abilities, an essay which concludes that his part in the affair, 
including his virtual dismissal of Minister of National Defence J. L. Ralston from the 
cabinet, was "not open to serious criticism." Dawson reserves his sharpest remarks for 
Ralston's successor, A. G. L. McNaughton, and for the "malignity of Conservative 
partisanship. . . ." The result is very much a brief for King, who agreed with W. E. 
Gladstone that "the first essential for a Prime Minister is to be a good butcher." As 
Freya Stark has reminded us, the terrible thing about men of good will is that so few 
of them survive. 

Yale University Rosin W. Winks 


CORONA INCAICA. By Juan Larrea. (Cordoba: Universidad Nacional de Cordoba, 
Facultad de Filosofía y Humanidades. 1960. Pp. 299.) This handsome Argentine publi- 
cation consists of nine essays on aspects of pre-Spanish Peruvian civilization. The essays 
on the Incaic yauri insignia, on the likuis used in bird hunting, and on a narrow- 
mouthed Nazca jar now in the Museo Arqueológico Nacional in Madrid have previously 
been published as journal articles. The principal new studies are an analysis of the 
Incaic crown or mascapaicha, an account of a remarkable sculptured head from Cuzco, 
and a description of the holy place at Huillcanota. Other sections deal with Machupicchu 
and the symbolism of the pakcha. These subjects are tenuously interrelated, but no real 
unity of theme connects them, and the book is best understood as a collection of articles. 
Larrea makes penetrating observations, especially in linking archaeological objects with 
items mentioned or casually described in historic chronicles. Each essay is of valuc. The 
plates are of good quality. 

State University of Iowa CHARLES GIBSON 


LEVE REVOLUTIONEN: TRADITION OCH DYNAMIK I LATINAMERI- 
KANSKT SAMHALLSLIV. By Magnus Mörner. [Ibero-Amerikanska Biblioteket och 
Institutet vid Handelshögskolan i Stockholm.] (Stockholm: Natur och Kultur. 1960. 
Pp. 237. Cloth Kr. 22.50, paper Kr. 17.50.) This book is a useful introductory social, 
political, and economic survey of Latin America treated as a unit, topically, rather than 
by consideration of individual countries. The author tackles this difficult method of 
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presentation with exceptional ability and conveys a good, scholarly understanding of key 
factors affecting modern Latin America, presented as historical essays. Following a short 
introduction to Latin American history, the author discusses the people, with separate 
consideration of the Indian and Negro contribution, but not of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese heritage. The cultural figures Ricardo Rojas and Rómulo Gallegos and the 
political leaders Víctor Raúl Haya de la Torre and Alberto Lleras Camargo are discussed 
as typifying important aspects of Latin American thought He then treats the Latin 
American social structure, economics, and politics with its "traditions and dynamics.” 
Separate sections cover the landownership system, subsistence economy and export of 
raw materials, caudillos and the military, church and state, immigration, industrializa- 
tion, the labor movement and the middle class, educational tradition and student 
revolutionaries, democracy as an ideal and as a political action program, and ill-matched 
neighbors—Latin America's view of the United States and the United States view of 
Latin America. The work also provides eight pages of useful summary data on the 
individual countries and a well-selected current bibliography of twenty-five books. The 
approach to each aspect is generally traditional, but tends toward modern Latin Ameri- 
- can liberalism, minimizing the beneficial aspects of earlier dictatorships. The book 
would, moreover, provide a deeper understanding of current regional problems if it 
had devoted greater attention to the threat of international Communism, although 
failure to appreciate this necessity at the time the manuscript was written was only 
natural. The treatise deserves recommendation. 

Falls Church, Virginia Josera R. Wesr 


JOSÉ ANTONIO MIRALLA Y SUS TRABAJOS. Compiled by Francisco ]. Ponte 
Domínguez. [Publicaciones del Archivo Nacional de Cuba, Number 52.] (Havana: 
[the Archivo.] 1960. Pp. vi, 365.) In 1960 Argentina celebrated its sesquicentennial year 
of independence, and Cuba paid tribute to its sister republic by publishing this volume 
on José Antonio Miralla. No other person perhaps could symbolize as well as Miralla 
the fraternal union between Argentina and Cuba. In Argentina he is known as a minor 
poet, possibly a romanticist. For the Cubans, however, he is a precursor of their inde- 
pendence. The present book contains three parts. First there is an essay by the editor, 
Francisco J. Ponte Domínguez, which briefly sketches the life of Miralla and analyzes 
his political thought. Much of the ground has been covered elsewhere, but the author 
does present new data and ably defends his thesis that Miralla's conversion to the idea 
of continental emancipation took place after the unsuccessful Rocafuerte mission to 
Spain in 1821. It was then that Miralla began to agitate for the independence of Cuba. 
An expanded and revised third edition of Eduardo Labougle's study of Miralla makes 
up the second part. This is not a definitive biography of Miralla, as Labougle himself 
admits, but it does point the way for future investigators. The third and final part 
consists of the known and some heretofore unknown writings of Miralla. In summary 
the Archivo Nacional de Cuba and Ponte Domínguez are to be congratulated for having 
brought together for the first time the works of Miralla and the verifiable facts of his 
fascinating career. 

Boston College Joseph T. CRISCENTI 
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General 


ARTICLES 


J. W. Bricen. Die sudetendeutsche Frage 
auf der Potsdamer Konferenz. Vierteljahrsh. f. 
Zeitgesch., Jan. 1962. 

Eric W. CocHRANE. French Literature and 
the Italian Tradition in Eighteenth-Century 
Tuscany. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

MicHAEL D. Cor. Social Typology and the 
Tropical Forest Civilizations. Comp. Stud. in 
Society and Hist. (The Hague), Nov. 1961. 

BERNARD S. Coun. An Anthropologist among 
the Historians: A Field Study. South Atlantic 
Quar., Winter 1962. 

Pur D. Curmn. “The White Man's 
Grave": Image and Reality, 1780-1850. Jour. 
British Stud., Nov. 1961. 

Joun H. Davron. Colony and Metropolis: 
Some Aspects of British Rule in Gold Coast 
and Their Implications for an Understanding 
of Ghana Today. Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 1961. 

Jean DELUMEAU. Les progrès de la centrali- 
sation daas l'État pontifical au xvi? siècle. Rev. 
hist., Oct-Dec. 1961. 

WarrER L. Dorn. Personality and History: 
The Significance of the Individual in World 
Events. Jour. Higher Educ., Jan. 1962. 

James Ducan and CARROLL Stewart. Plo- 
esti: German Defenses and Allied Intelligence. 
Airpower Historian, Jan. 1962. 

Joun FRIEDMANN. Cities in Social Transfor- 
mation. Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist. 
(The Hague), Nov. 1961. 

Lans HerLrrz. Trends in the Development 
of Physiocratic Doctrine. Scand. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., no. 2, 1961. 

Rıcmarp Horsraprer. A Note on Intellect 
and Power. Am. Scholar, Autumn 1961. 

Cuanrzs Issawı. The Christian-Muslim Fron- 
. tier in the Mediterranean: A History of Two 
Peninsulas. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 1961. 

Lzo Jusr. Stufen und Formen des Absolutis- 
mus. Hist. Jahrb., LXXX, 1961. 

WALTHER KIRCHNER. Relations économiques 
entre la France et la Russie au xvru* siècle. 
Rev. d’hist. éc. et soc., no. 2, 1961. 

ALEXANDRE KovnÉ and I. BERNARD COHEN. 
The Case of the Missing Tanquam: Leibniz, 
Newton & Clarke. Iss, Dec. 1961. 

Lormar Krecker. Die diplomatischen Ver- 
handlungen über den Viererpakt vom 15. Juli 
1933. Welt als Gesch., no. 4, 1961. 

A. Krızser. Le socialisme international en 
juillet 1914: A propos d'un débat récent. Rep. 
hist., Oct.—Dec. 1961. 


Hermour Kuss. Wahrheit und geschicht- 
liches Verstehen: Bemerkungen zu H.-G. 
Gadamers philosophischer Hermeneutik. Hist, 
Zeitsch., Oct. 1961. 

Davm S. Lanpes. Some Thoughts on the 
Nature of Economic Imperialism. Jour. Econ. 
Hist., Dec. 1961. 

OWEN LarrimorE. La Civilisation, mère de 
Barbarie? Ann.: Éc., soc., civil, Jan.-Feb. 
1962. 

Herpert Lürmr. Colonization and the 
ae of Mankind. Jour, Econ. Hist., Dec. 
1961. 

W. E. KnowLes MippLETON. Archimedes, 
Kircher, Buffon, and the Burning-Mirrors. Isis, 
Dec. 1961. 

Henri  MoNior. Pour 
l'Afrique Noire. Ann.: 
Feb. 1962. 

Jonn B. Noong, Jr. The Philosophy of 
History: A Prolegomenon to Political Philoso- 
phy. Rev. of Polmes, Oct. 1961. 

Ernst Posner. Round Table on Archives, 
Warsaw, 1961. Am. Archivist, Jan. 1962. 

Gaston V. RIMLINGER. Social Security, In- 
centives, and Controls in the U. S. and 
U.S.S.R. Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist. 
(The Hague), Nov. r961. 

DhwpÉicH ŠEBÁNEK. Über die Stellung und 
die Aufgaben der historischen Hilfswissen- 
schaften im Rahmen der Geschichtswissen- 
schaft. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 8, 1961. 

BERNARD SEMMEL. The Philosophic Radicals 
and Colonialism. Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 1961. 

KoENRAAD W. Swart. “Individualism” in 
the Mid-Nineteenth Century (1826-1860). 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

Syıvıa L. Tarupp. The Creativity of Cities: 
A Review Article. Comp. Stud. ın Society and 
Hist. (The Hague), Nov. 1961. 

G. Wırzıams. An Eighteenth-Century Span- 
ish Investigation into the Apocryphal Voyage 
of ae Fonte. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov. 
1961. 

Wi. Davin ZIMMERMAN. Live Cattle Export 
Trade between United States and Great Britain, 
1868-1885. Agric. Hist., Jan. 1962. 
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Actes du Congrés. Comité International des 
Sciences Historiques, XI* Congrés Interna- 
tional des Sciences Historiques, Stockholm, 
21-28 août 1960. Stockholm: Almqvist & 
Wiksell. 1962. Pp. 326. 
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Angola: A Symposium. Views of a Revolt. 
Issued under the auspices of the Institute of 
Race Relations, London. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1962. Pp. 160. $2.25. 

BLAKE, RALPH ML, ef al. Theories of Scien- 
tific Method: The Renaissance through the 
Nineteenth Century. Ed. by Enowarp H. Mav- 
pen. Seattle: University of Washington Press. 
1960. Pp. iv, 346. $6.50. 

Bonin, JEAN. The Six Booker of a Common- 
weale. A facsimile reprint of the English trans- 
lation of 1606, corrected and supplemented in 
the light of a new comparison with the 
French and Latin texts. Ed. with an introd. by 
Kenneta Dovoras McRaz. Harvard Political 
Classics. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 103, X, 794, 105-214. 
$22.50. 

CARROLL, Harry J., Ja. The Development 
of Civilization: A Documentary History of 
Politics, Society, and Thought. Vol. U. Chi- 
pu Scott, Foresman. 1962. Pp. 534. Text- 


CHAMBERLIN, Jo Hussard. Careers for So- 
cial Scientists: Anthropology, Economics, His- 
tory, Political Science, Sociology. Careers for 
Tomorrow. New York: Henry Z. Walck. 
1961. Pp. 108. $3.50. 

CLARKE, CHARLES Warrer. Taboo: The 
Story of the Pioneers of Social Hygiene. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1961. 
Pp. vii, 109. $3.25. 

CooPERMAN, Davin, and Warrer, E. V. 
Power and Civilization: Political Thought in 
the Twentieth Century. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. 1962. Pp. xiv, 587. $8.75. Textbook. 

DELEHAYE, HIPPOLYTE. The Legends of the 
Saints. With a memoir of the author by Pau. 
PEETERS. Trans. by DONALD ATTWATER. New 
York: Fordham University Press. 1962. Pp. xx, 
252. $5.95. 

Dosrtz, Bonamy. Three Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Figures: Sarah Churchill, John Wesley, 
Giacomo Casanova. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 248. $4.80. 

First International Conference of Economic 
History, Stockholm, August 1960. Contribu- 
tions: Industrialisation as a Factor in Eco- 
nomic Growth after 1700; Comparative Study 
of Large-Scale Agricultural Enterprise in Post- 
Medieval Times. le Pratique des Hautes 
Études—Sorbonne. VI* Section: Sciences éco- 
nomiques et sociales. Congrés et colloques, 
No. 1. Paris: Mouton. 1960. Pp. 593. 

GRENFELL, RusseLL. The Bismarck Episode. 
Macmillan Paperbacks. Reprint; New Yark: 
Macmillan. 1962. Pp. 219. $1.65. 

Harrz, Louis J. Men and Nations. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1962. 
Pp. x, 228. $4.75. 

Harcreaves, REGINALD. Red Sun Rising: 
The Siege of Port Arthur. Great Battles of His- 
tory. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 1962. Pp. 
xi, 210. $3.95. 
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Hu, C. P. The Teaching of History to 
Non-Specialists in Sixth Forms. Teaching of 
History Leaflet No. 19. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul for the Historical Association. 
1962. Pp. 19. 25.6d, 

HoNorLp, ALBERT (ed.). Freedom and Serf- 
dom: An Anthology of Western Thought. 
Dordrecht, Holland: D. Reidel. 1961. Pp. 288. 
Fl. 21.75. 

KuiwosNogTH, G. W. Africa South oj the 
Sahara. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1962. Pp. vii, 160. $1.95. 

Leaxzy, L. S. B. The Progress and Evolu- 
tion of Man in Africa. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1961. Pp. 50. $2.25. 

Marconi, Drona. My Father, Marconi. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1962. Pp. x, 320. $7.50. 

Mémoires et documents publiés par la So- 
ciété d'Histoire et d'Archéologie de Genève. 
Vol. XL, Mélanges offerts à M. Paul-E. Martin 
par ses amis, ses collègues, ses élèves. Geneva: 
the Société. 1961. Pp. 677. 

Nur, Joun, A Search for Civilization. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery. 1962. Pp. xil, 210. 
$4.00. 

po RAFAEL, Grandeza y 
miseria en tiempos de Newton: Homenaje al 
sesquicentenario de la Revolución de Mayo. 
Bahía Blanca: Universidad Nacional del Sur, 
Extensión Cultural. 1960. Pp. 23. 

ORTEGA Y Gasser, José. Man and Crisis. 
Trans. from the Spanish by MILDRED ADAMS. 
The Norton Library. Reprint; New York: 
W. W. Norton. 1962. Pp. 217. $1.55. See rev. 
of 2 ed. (1958), AHR, LXV (Jan. 1960), 

06. 
: Pearson, GEORGE. Towards One World: An 
Outline of World History from 1600 to 1960. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. 
Pp. vii, 332. $4.95. Textbook. 

POLLOCK, Sir FREDERICK, Jurisprudence and 
Legal Essays. Selected and introduced by A. L. 
GoopHarT. New York: St Martin's Press. 1961. 
Pp. xlviii, 243. $5.75. 

Ricu, CLirrorp A. L., et al. European Poli- 
tics and Government: A Comparative Ap- 
proach. Ed. by CLIFFORD A. L. Rich. New 
York: Ronald Press. 1962. Pp. vii, 780. $8.00. 
Textbook. 

Riemer, Neat. The Revival of Democratic 
Theory. Current Political Problems. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1962. Pp. ix, 190. 
$1.95. 

Ras; James N. (ed.). International Polt- 
tics and Foreign Policy: A Reader in Research 
and Theory. New York: Free Press of Glencoe. 
1961. Pp. xii, 511. $8.50. Textbook. 

Rutz, Jonn C. (comp.) Bibliography of 
Works in the Philosophy of History, 1945- 
1957. History and Theory: Studies in the Phi- 
losophy of History, Supplement No. r. The 
Hague: Mouton. 1961. Pp. vii, 87. 

Sievers, ALLEN M. Revolution, Evolution, 
and the Economic Order. A Spectrum Book. 
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Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1962. 
Pp. vii, 173. $1.95. 

SNYDER, Louis L. (ed.). The Imperialism 
Reader: Documents and Readings on Modern 
Expansionism. The University Ser. in History. 
Princeton, N. J.: D, Van Nostrand. 1962. Pp. 
‘xvii, 619. $8.50. Textbook. 

THORNE, J. O. (ed.). Chamber's Biographi- 
cal Dictionary. New ed.; New York: St Martin's 
Press. 1962, Pp. v, 1432. $15.00. 

VAN DEN TEMPEL, B. The Evolution of So- 
cial Systems in Europe. London: Robert Hale. 
1962. Pp. 128. 155. 

van RENSBURO, PATRICE. Guilty Lend: The 
History of Apartheid. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1962. Pp. 224. $4.95. 

VERLINDEN, CHARLES. Christoph Kolumbus: 
Vision und Ausdauer. Persönlichkeit und Ge- 
schichte, No. 25. Göttingen: Musterschmidt- 
Verlag. 1962. Pp. 102. DM 3.90. 
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VoLrame. Philosophical Dictionary. Vol. I, 
AT; Vol. Il, J-Z. Trans. with an introd. and 
glossary by Perer Gar. Preface by ANDRÉ 
Mavro. New York: Basic Books. 1962. Pp. 
xix, 332; xi, 334-661. $12.50 the set. 

Wiewióra, BoLeszaw. Usnanie Nabythów 
Terytorialnych w Prawie Migdzynarodowym 
[Recognition of Territorial Acquisitions in In- 
ternational Law]. Prace Instytutu Zachodniego 
No. 33. Poznaf: Instytut Zachodni. 1961. Pp. 
243. Zt. 45. 

WILLIAMS, CHANCELLOR. The Rebirth of 
African Civilization. Washington, D, C.: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press. 1961. Pp. 328. $6.00. 

Woon, Susan. Kenya: The Tensions of Prog- 
ress. Issued under the auspices of the Institute 
of Race Relations, London. 2d ed.; New York: 
"rd University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 135. 
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BuxncHAgD Brentyes. Das Kamel im Alten 
Orient. Klio, XXXVII, 1960. 

G. G. DiricvEeNsk nr and L. P. MARINOVICH. 
Izuchenie istorii antichnogo mira v 1956-1960 
gg. [Historiography of the Ancient World, 
1956-1960]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1961. 

M. M. SroNn«srn. K probleme antichnogo 
P ird [The Problem of Ancient Slavery]. 


R. Haxzxus. On the Process of Secularization 
under Hammurapi. Jour. Cuneiform Stud., XV, 
no. 4, 1961. 

Jean-Marie Casar, Les débuts de la civilisa- 
tion de l'Indus à la lumiére de fouilles récentes. 
ren Acad. Inser. Belles-Lettres, 
1960. 

Iusrr B. Iusrrov. Kuplia-prodazha nedvizhi- 
mogo imushchestva i chastnoe zemlevladenie v 
Elame [Purchase and Sale of Immovable Prop- 
erty and Private Landowning in Elam]. Kio, 
XXXVIII, 1960. 

Id. mimi dlia rabov v Medii, Elame i 
Persii seredny I tysiacheletiia do n. e. [The 
Terms for Slaves in Media, Elam, and Persia 
in the Middle of the First Millennium before 
Our Era]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1961. 

Louis F. Hartman. The Date of the Cim- 
merian Threat against Ashurbanipal according 
D ABE 1391. Jour. Near East. Stud., Jan. 
1962 

L V. P'iaukov. Svedeniia Ktesiia o vladen- 
niakh Bardii na vostoke Irane [The Informa- 
tion from Ktesias on the Estates of Bardiya in 
Eastern Iran]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1961. 

Cram Aınzen. The Tomb of Akhetaten at 
Thebes (with an appendix by A. T. Sandison). 
Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., Dec. 1961. 


H. W. Farrman. Once Again the So-called 
Coffin of Akhenaten, Ibid. 

Heinrich Quirino. Die Abkunft des Tu- 
oe (1358-1351). Klio, XXXVII, 
1960. 

Pierge MoNTET. Le rituel de fondation des 
temples. Comptes-rendus Acad. Inscr. Belles- 
Lettres, 1960 

G. A. War wzioHT. Some Sea-Peoples. Jour. 
Egypt. Archaeol., Dec. 1961. 

j ba ALAN GARDINER. The Egyptian Memnon, 
Ibid. 

F. C. FzusuaM. The Possibility of the Pres- 
ence of Casuistic Legal Material at the Mak- 
ing of the Covenant o£ Sinai. Palestine Explor. 
Quar., July 1961. 

WERNER PLAUTZ. Zur Frage des Mutter- 
rechts im Alten Testament. Zeitsch. alttesta- 
ment. Wissensch., LXXIV, no. 1, 1962. 

T. Canaan. Das Opfer in palästinischen Sit- 
ten und Gebrauchen. Ibid. 

Menanem Haran. Shiloh and Jerusalem: 
The Origin of the Priestly Tradition in the 
Pentateuch. Jour. Bibl. Lit., Mar. 1962. 

F, CHARLES FENHAM. Malediction and Bene- 
diction in Ancient Near Eastern Vassal-Treaties 
and the Old Testament. Zetisch. alttestament. 
Wissensch., LXXIV, no. 1, 1962. 

A. G. Lunn. Spisok sabeiskikh eponimov 
epokhi mukarrıbov Saba’ [List of Sabacan 
Eponyms of the Period of the Mukarribas of 
Saba']. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1961. 

Mario Doria. Le nuove iscrizioni di Pilo. 
Parola: del Passato, no. 81, 1961. 

F. CoxrnzLıvs. Zum  Ahbijawaa-Problem. 
Historia, Jan. 1962. 

CHESTER G. Sramr. The Rediscovery of 
Early Greek History. Historian, Feb. 1962. 
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SILVIO ÁccAME. La concezione del tempo 
nell'età omerica e arcaica. Riv. flol., LXXXIX, 
no. 4, 1961. 

Mary E. Warre. Colonization and Expan- 
sion in History: Greck Colonization. Jour. 
Econ. Hist., Dec. 1961. 

R. M. Coox. Reasons for the Foundation of 
Ischia and Cumae. Historia, Jan. 1962. 

Pave Ouiva, Die Bedeutung der frühgriech- 
ischen Tyrannis. Klio, XXXVII, 1960. 

Jean Ducat. Note sur la chronologie des 
en Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXXV, no. 2, 
1961. 

Frrrz GsSCHNITZER. Zur Geschichte der griech- 
ischen Staatenverbindungen: Halikarnassos und 
meh: (Syll.8 45). Rhein Mus., CIV, no. 3, 
1961. 

Dowatp Kacan. The Origin and Purposes 
of Ostracism. Hesperia, Oct. 1961. 

J. A. O. Larsen. A Note on the Representa- 
tion of Demes in the Athenian Boule. Class. 
Philol., Apr. 1962. 

W. Kenpricx PrrrcHerr. Herodotus and 
the Themistokles Decree. Am. Jour. Archaeol., 
Jan. 1962. 

Guorrrey E. M. DE STE Crom. Notes on 
Jurisdiction in the Athenian Empire II. Class. 
Quar., Nov. 1961. 

HaroLn B. MarrmGLY. The Methone De- 
crees. Ibid. 

I. V. Pozpeeva. Politicheskie sudebnye prot- 
sessy v v 403—400 gg. do n. e. (po 
rechem Lisiia) [Political Trials in Athens from 
403 to 400 B.c. (according to the Speeches of 
Lysias)]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1961. 

R. J. Hopper. The Mines and Miners of An- 
cient Athens, Greece and Rome, Oct. 1961. 

H.-J. Dreswer. Skythische Religion und 
Ser bei Herodot. Rein Mus., CIV, no. 
3, 1961. 

I. A. F. Bruce. The Democratic Revolution 
at Rhodes. Class. Quar., Nov. 1961. 

Leonard C. SwrrH. Demochares of Leu- 
conoe and the Dates of His Exile. Historia, 
Jan. 1962. 

ANNE Pippin Burnerr. Thebes and the 
Expansion of the Second Athenian Confed- 
eracy: IG II? 40 and IG II? 43. Ibid. 

Jean RUDEARDT. La reconnaissance de la 
paternité, sa nature et sa portée dans la so- 
ciété athénienne. Mus. Helvet., Jan. 1962. 

CLAUDE Wznurt. Les gynéconomes. Ibid. 

GEoRGE Daux. Thasos et les contrées danu- 
biennes. Stud. Clas., III, 1961. 

T. C. Sxzar. Notes on Ptolemaic Chro- 
nology. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., Dec. 1961. 

P. M. Fraser. The AIOAKO® of Aler- 
andria. Ibid. 

Christo Danov. Thracian Penetration into 
the Greek Cities on the West Coast of the 
Black Sea. Klio, XXXVII, 1960. 

HERMANN BENGTSON, Neues zur Geschichte 
des Hellenismus in Thrakien und in der 
Dobrudscha. Historia, Jan. 1962. 
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TausspeiL S. Brown. Apollophanes and 
Polybius, Book s. Phoenix, no. 4, 1961. 

Joser Worsxr Les iraniens et le royaume 
gréco-bactrien. Klio, XXXVII, 1960. 

PrsLıpre  Baowzau. Isis pélagia à Delos. 
Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXXV, no. 2, 1961. 

D. M. Perm, Istros et les Gétes au m" 
siècle av. notre ère. Stud. Clas., IH, 1961. 

A. Arıczscu. Die bodenständige Bevölkerung 
der Dobrudscha und ihre Beziehungen zu den 
Griechen in der hellenistischen Epoche. Ibid. 

Bucur Mrrrea. Sur les monnaies des cités 
pontiques découvertes sur le territoire des popu- 
lations locales. Ibid. 

J.-P. Auper, O. P. Qumran et la notice de 
as sur les Esséniens. Rev. biblique, July 
1961. 

H H. Rowrey. The Qumran Sect and 
Christian Origins. Bul. John Rylands Lib., 
Sept. 1961. 

Jonn N. Houcs. History and Literature. 
Class. Jour., Oct. 1961. 

Gumo A. MANSUELLI. La cité étrusque de 
Marzabotto et les problàmes de l'Étrurie pa- 
dane. Comptes-rendus Acad. Inscr. Belles- 
Lettres, 1960. 

Cr. Nıcorer. Appius Claudius et le double 
Forum de Capoue. Lafomus, Oct. 1961. 

Jéróme Cancormo. A propos du traité de 
l'Ebre. Comptes-rendus Acad. Inscr. Belles- 
Lettres, 1960. 

W. Horrsann. Hannibal und Sizilien. 
Hermes, Nov. 1961, 

Gumo A. MaNwsuxLLri. La civilisation en 
Italie septentrionale aprés la conquéte romaine 
(n'-1**. siècle av. J-C, 1% siècle ap. J.-C.). 
Rev. archéol., July 196r. 

Wur Rıcerer. Zum Bauprogramm der 
Censoren des Jahres 174 v. Chr. (Livius 41, 
27, 9-12). Rhein Mus., CIV, no. 3, 1961. 

Henry C. Boren, Tiberius Gracchus: The 
Opposition View. Am. Jour. Philol., Oct. 1961. 

ELEANOR G. Huzar. Roman-Egyptian Re- 
lations in Delos. Class. Jour., Jan. 1962. 

T. S. Carney. The Flight and Exile of 
Marius. Greece and Rome, Oct. 1961. 

Liv Ross Taytor. The Corrector of the 
Codex of Cicero's De Re Publica. Am. Jour. 
Philol., Oct. 1961. 

P. A. Bront. Cicero, Ad Atticum xiv. 5.1. . 
Class. Rev., Dec. 1961. 

Henry C. Boren, The Sources of Cicero's 
Income: Some Suggestions. Class. Jour., Oct 
1961. 

Treopor Horn. P. Sextius Baculus. Greece 
and Rome, Oct. 1961. 

J. HanMAND. Les travaux de la Commission 
de la topographie des Gaules autour d'Alésia 
et l'album inédit conservée au Musée des An- 
tiquités nationales. Comptes-rendus Acad. Inscr. 
Belles-Lettres, 1960. 

ALFRED Heuss, Matus als Zeuge von Caesars 
staatsmännischer Grösse, Historia, Jan. 1962. 
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S. L. Urchenko. Istoriko-filosofskie voz- 
zreniia Salliustiia [The Historical-Philosophical 
Outlook of Sallust]. Stud. Clas., III, 1961. 

CuAnLEs L. Bancock. Dio and Plutarch on 
a damnatio of Antony. Class. Philol., Apr. 
1962. 

P. V. Hırr. Propaganda on Coins of the 
Civil Wars, 44-30 2.0. Numismatic Circular, 
Mar. 1962. 

J. Gwyn Geirrtre, The Death of Cleopatra 
VII. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., Dec. 1961. 

WALTER ScHMITTHENNER. Augustus span- 
ischer Feldzug und der Kampf um den Prinzi- 
pat. Historia, Jan. 1962. 

Joser Dosiak. King Maroboduus as Politician. 
Klo, XXXVII, 1960. 

CLEMENTINA Gatti. La tribunicia potestas 
nelle monete di Nerone. Parola del Passato, no. 
81, 1961. 

Mary Francis GyLEs. Nero: Qualis artifex. 
Class. Jour., Feb. 1962. 

K. F. C. Rose. The Author of the Satyricon. 
Latomus, Oct. 1961. 

W. H. SemrpLe. The Poet Persius, Literary 
and , Social Critic. Bull. John Rylands Lib., 
Sept. 1961. 

J. € HarwswonTH. Verginius and Vindex. 
Historia, Jan. 1962. 

Arvaro D'Oms. Miscelánea epigráfica: Los 
bronces de Mulva. Emerita, XXIX, no. 2, 1961. 

Hans PETERSEN. The Legionary Command 
of Salvius Liberalis. Class. Philol., Apr. 1962. 

Epwarp EcHors. The Provincial Urban Co- 
horts. Class. Jour., Oct. 1961. 

P. Ceep. Dion de Pruse et l'esclavage. 
Stud. Clas., II, 1961. 

B. BarpwiN. Lucian as a Social Satirist. 
Class. Quar., Nov. 1961. 

LanisLav Vancr, Lucien et les chrétiens. 
Stud. Clas., ITI, 1961. 

Asp Er-MomseN Er-Kmacgas, ‘O “KA- 
PAKAAAOZ" KOZMOKPATQP. Jour. 
Egypt. Archaeol., Dec. 1961. 

Thomas PrkÁRY. Bemerkungen zur Chro- 
nologie des Jahrzehntes 250-260 n. Chr. His- 
toria, Jan. 1962. 

GERoLD Waıser. Zu den Ursachen der 
Reichskrise um dritten nachchristlichen Jahr- 
hundert. Schweiz. Beitr. x. allgemeinen Gesch., 
XVIII-XIX, 1960-61. 

Paoro Brezzi. Impero Romano e regni bar- 
barici nella valutazione degli scrittori cristiani 
ala fine del mondo antico. Studi Romani, 
May 1961. 

K. I. NovirskAYA. Nekotorye voprosy agra- 
roi politiki nachala Dominata [Some Ques- 
tions of Agrarian Policy at the Beginning of 
the Dominate]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1961. 

M. K. Hopkins. Social Mobility in the Later 
‘Roman Empire: The Evidence of Ausonius. 
Class. Quar., Nov. 1961. 

A. CHASTAGNOL. La famille de Caecinia 
Lolliana, grande dame palenne du Iv” siècle 
apres J.-C. Latomus, Oct. 1961. 


Other Recent Publications 


Isrvan Hann. Der ideologische Kampf um 
den Tod Julians des Abtrünnigen. Kiso, 
XXXVII, 1960. 

STEWART ÍRVIN Oosr, Count Gildo and The- 
odosius the Great, Class. PAilol., Apr. 1962. 

J. M. WaLLace-HADRILL. Gothia and Ro- 
mania. Bull, John Rylands Lib., Sept. 1961. 

ELENA SHTAERMANN. Obshchina v zapad- 
nykh provintsiakh rimskoi imperii [The Com- 
munity in the Western Provinces of the Roman 
Empire]. Klio, XXXVIII, 1960. 

Duncan Fisewick. The Imperial Cult in 
Roman Britain. Phoenix, XV, nos. 3, 4, 1961. 

J. Lrypsay. Camulos and Belenos. Latomus, 
Oct. 1961. 

ÁLBERT GRENIER, Le tribuns militaires de 
la Narbonnaise. Comptes-rendus Acad. Inscr. 
Belles-Lettres, 1960. 

ANTONIO García v BELLIDO. Vier Probleme 
der iberischen Geschichte und Kunst. Klio, 
XXXVIII, 1960. 

THEOPHIL Iwanow. Die thrakisch-rómischen 
politischen Beziehungen am Vorabend der 
römischen Herrschaft in Thrakien. Stud. Clas., 
IH, 1961. 

B. Gerov. Römische Burgerrechtsverleihung 
und Kolonisation in Thrakien vor Trajan. Ibid. 

CHEISTO DANOFF. Zum Kriegswesen der alten 
Thraker während der Periode der militär- 
democratie. Ibid. 

V. BeisvLiev. Die Thraken im ausgehender 
Altertum. Ibid. 

PaveL OLrva. Some Remarks on the Pan- 
nonian Historiography. Ibid. 

VELIZAR VeLKov. Der römische Limes in 
Bulgarien während der Spätantike. Ibid. 

CoNsTANTIN Daicovicru. Dacia Capta. Klio, 
XXXVII, 1960. 

RoNALD Syme. La Dacie sous Antonin le 
Pieux. Ibid. 

D. ProrAse. Formes particulières de l'art 
romain provincial en Dacie. Ibid. 

Iorsu Srotan. Contribution à l'étude des 
tribus de Tomis. Ibid. 

Sm Morrmer WHEELER. Size and Baalbek. 
Antiquity, Mar. 1962. 

Jzary VARDAMAN. A New Inscription Which 
Mentions Pilate as “Prefect.” Jour. Bibl. Lit., 
Mar. 1962. 

H.-G. PrLaum. A propos d'une inscription 
funéraire de Césarée: Un préfet de la Legio 
VI Ferrata. Latomus, Oct. 1961. 

WornroaNe Liessscaürz. Money Economy 
and Taxation in Kind in Syria in Fourth Cen- 
tury aD. Rhein Mus., CIV, no. 3, 1961. 

Iza BrEZUNSKA Marowisr. Les esclaves nés 
dans la maison du maitre (OIKOTENEIZ) 
et le travail des esclaves en Égypte romaine. 


' Stud. Clas., II, 1961. 


Amar MaHgoust Découverts d'une cité à 
Henchir el-Frouar. Comptes-rendus Acad. 
Inscr. Belles-Lettres, 1960. 

Jan Burman. L. Clodius Macer—dominus 
minor Africae. Klio, XXXVII, 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Id. Zur Geschichte der Tordafäkanischen 
einheimischen Bevölkerung in den ersten Jahr- 
hunderten u. Z. Stud. Clas., II, 1961. 

Hans-Joacum DIESNER. Die “Lage der nord- 
afrikanischen Bevölkerung im Zeitpunkt der 
Vandaleninvasion. Historia, Jan. 1962. 

L. HERRMANN. Les juifs et la persécution 
des chrétiens par Néron. Latomus, Oct. 1961. 

KENNETH L. CarroLí, The Place of James 
in the Early Church. Bull. John Rylands Lib., 
Sept. 1961. 

Marta Sorn. I "nuovi decreti" di Marco 
Aurelio contro i Cristiani. Studi Romani, 
July 1961. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


ELLEN L. KoHLER and ELIZABETH R. RALPH. 
C-14 Dates for Sites in the Mediterranean 
Area. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 1961. 

ALAN Rows. Studies in the Archaeology of 
the Near East: II. Some Facts concerning the 
Great Pyramids of El-Giza and 'Their Royal 
een Bull. John Rylands Lib., Sept. 
1961 

ANNA SADURSKA. Die polnischen Ausgrabun- 
gen ih Ägypten im Jahre 1958. Klio, XXXVII, 
19 

MACHTELD J. MxLLINx. Archaeology in Asia 
Minor. Am. Jowr. Archaeol., Jan. 1962. 

Howarp E. Srurcesury. Excavations in the 
m Valley. Palestine Explor. Quar., July 
1961 

G. R. H. Wricrr. Petra—The Arched Gate, 
1959—60. Ibid. 

R. G. Goovcrmp. Helios on the Pharos. 
Antiquaries’ Jour., July 1961. 

Georges Daux. Chronique des fouilles et 
découvertes archéologiques en Gréce en 1960. 
Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXXV, no. 2, 1961. ` 

D. ADAMESTEANU and P. ORLANDINI. Gela. 
Nuovi Scavi. Notizie d. Scavi, LXXXV, nos. 
1—6, 1960. 

E. BzmnconEN and M. Monzrri. San Gio- 
venale (Blera). Ibid. 

Mario A. Der Cmaro. An Archaeological- 
Topographical Study of the Tolfa-Allumiere 
District: Report. Am. Jour. Ar- 
chaeol., Jan. 1962. 

W. JOHANNOWSKY. Relazione preliminare 
sugli scavi di Cales. Boll. d'Arte, July 1961. 

GILBERT Prearp. L'arc de Carpentras. 
Conn: -rendus Acad. Inser. Belles-Lettres, 
1960 


INSCRIPTIONS, COINS, PAPYRI 


Éxarx Sziucurem. Tablettes juridiques cuné- 
iformes du Musée Fitzwilliam de Cambridge. 
en Acad. Inser. Belles-Lettres, 
1960. 

JEAN NoucAYROL. Nouveaux textes accadiens 
de Ras Shamra. Ibid. 

JarosLav Černý. The Stela of Merer in 
Cracow. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., Dec. 1961. 
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Josepu A. Frrzmver, S.J. The Aramaic Ion- 
scriptions of Sefira I and II. Jour. Am. Ori- 
ental Soc., Aug. 1961. 

Id. The Padua Aramaic Papyrus Letters. 
Jour. Near East. Stud., Jan. 1962. 

SmctAm Hoop. The Knossos Tablets: A’ 
Complete View. Antiquity, Mar. 1962. 

Jacques Raron, Le tesson “mycénien” de 
Cnossos Ir. 2632 avec une inscription peinte 
en signes linéaires. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXXV, 
no. 2, 1961. - 

Warum F. Wyarr, Ja. The Ma Tablets 
from Pylos. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Jan. 1962, 

HENRI van EFFENTERRE. Pierres inscrites de 
Dréros. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXXV, no. a, 1961. 

I V. Brasuensen. Po novodu nimfeiskoi 
nadpisi s tak nazyvaemym  posviashcheniem 
Garmodiiu [The New Inscription of Nym- 

phaeum with the So-called Dedication to 
Harmodius], Vestnik drev. ist., n 1961. 

Gzonczs Davx. Apollon TIAATYTÓ BOX. 
Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXXV, no. 2, 1961. 

Dnurrios I. Lazarıpıs. Trois nouveaux con- 
trats de vente 4 Amphipolis. [did 

James H, OLiver. New Fragments of Sacred 
Sia 24 (I. G. II? 1108). Hesperia, Oct. 
1961. 

Kerru STANLEY. Notes on an Athenian 
Prytany Decree. Am. Jour. Philol., Oct. 1961. 

E. I. SoLowoNrx. Epigraficheskoe svidetelstvo 
o skifskoi kreposti v Krymu [Epigraphic In- 
formation on the Scythian Fortress in the 
Crimea]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1961. 

Joacum« M^, px Navascufs. Los epitafios 
Hispano-Romanos de Antonia Festa y de 
Clodia Lupa. Kho, XXXVII, 1960. 

Jean Bousquer. Inscription hellénistique de 
Dalmatie. Bull. Corr. Hell; LXXXV, no. 2, 
1961. 

P. O. Karysurovszı. Zametki po numiz- 
matike antichnogo Prichernomor'ia [Notes on 
the Numismatics of the Ancient Black Sea 
Coast]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1961. 

Ind MICHAELIDOU-NICOLAOU. Deux épitaphes 
inédites de Chypre (époque romaine). Bull. 
Corr. Hell., LXXXV, no. 2, 1961. 

Arıe KinDLER. The Eleazar Coins of the 
ay! Kokhba War. Numismatic Circular, Mar. 
1962. 

A. M. Honzyman. Epigraphic South Arabian 
Antiquities. Jour. Near East. Stud., Jan. 1962. 

Pıerro ROMANELLI. Un nuovo governatore 
della’ provincia di Creta e Cirene: P. Pom- 
ponio Secondo. Quaderni Archeol. d. Libia, 
no. 4, 1961. 

GIOVANNI PUGLIESE CARRATELLI. Un docu- 
mento del culto di Ecate a Cirene. Parola del 
Passato, no. 81, 1961. 

Jean Bousquer. Un statére d'or de Cyréne 
sur la cóte du Finistére. Comptes-rendus Acad. 
Inscr. Belles-Lettres, 1960. 

I. A. Ricm«ouNp. A New Building-Inscrip- 
tion from the Saxon-Shore Fort at Reculver, 
Kent. Antiquaries Jour., July 1961. 
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BOOKS 


Bruun, PATRICK, Studies in Constantinian 
Chronology. Numismatic Notes and Mono- 
graphs, No. 146. New York: American Numis- 
matic Society. 1961. Pp. xi, 116, 8 plates. 

.00. 

DuvaL, PAUL-MARIE. Les inscriptions an- 
tiques de Paris. Vol. I, Texte; Vol. I, Planches. 
Histoire générale de Paris. Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale. 1960. Pp. xxix, 186; 32 plates. 

FERRERO, GUGLIELMO. The Life of Cesar. 
Trans. by A. E. Zmamern. The Norton Li- 
brary. New York: W. W. Norton. 1962. Pp. 
16-515. $1.95. 

HEICHELHEIM, Fritz M., and Yeo, Cep- 
ric A. A History of the Roman People. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1962. Pp. 
xv, 480. $10.60. 'Textbook. 

KRAWCZUK, ALEKSANDER. Kolonizacia Sul- 
la&rka [Colonization of Lucius Cornelius 
Sulla]. Polska Akademia Nauk, Oddziat w 
Krakowie, Prace Komisji Nauk Historycznych, 
No. 4. Wroctaw: Zaklad Narodowy im. Os- 
solifiskich. 1960. Pp. 91. Zi. 15. 

LINDERSK1, Jerzy. Państwo a Kolegia: Ze 
Studiów nad Historiq Reymskich Stowarzyszeń 
u Schylku Republiki [State and Corporations: 
Studies in the History of the Roman Corpora- 
tions at the End of the Republic]. Zeszyty 
Naukowe Uniwersytetu JagielloAskiego, Roz- 
prawy i Studia, Vol. XXIX. Kraków: Jagiel- 
lonian University. 1961. Pp. 118. Zt. 18. 


Other Recent Publications 


Mémoires présentés par divers savants à 
l Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres de 
l'Institut de France. Vol. XV, Pt. x. Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale; distrib. by Librairie 
Klincksieck, Paris. 1960. Pp. 347, 29 plates. 

Morison, FRANK. Who Moved the Stone? 
University Paperback. Reprint; New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1962. Pp. 192. $1.25. 

PIRENNE, Jacques. The Tides of History. 
Vol. I, From the Beginnings to Islam. Trans. 
from the French by Loverr Epwanps. New 
York: E. P. Dutton. 1962. Pp. 580. $8.95. See 
rev. of French ed., AHR, LXI (Oct. 1957), 


75. 

Prace Archeologiczne, Zeszyt 1. Pradzieje 
Powiatu Krakowskiego, Tom I [Archaeologi- 
cal Works, Pt. r. Prehistory of Kraków 
County, Vol. I]. Zeszyty Naukowe Uniwer- 
sytetu Jagiellońskiego, Prace 28. Kraków: 
Jagiellonian University. 1960. Pp. 264. Zt. 37. 

Leage' Roman Private Law, Founded on 
the Institutes of Gaius and Justinian. 3d ed. by 
A. M. Pricmarn. New York: St Martin's Press. 
i Pp. xxv, 502. $6.75. 

SCHARLEMANN, MARTIN H. Qumran and 
Corinth. New York: Bookman Associates. 
1962. Pp. 78. $1.95. 

ScHoNrigLD, Hues J. 4 History of Biblical 
Literature. Mentor Book. New York: New 
American Library. 1962. Pp. vil, 11-223. 75 
cents. 


Medieval 
Bernard |. Holm 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 


Karu Jordan. Holder-Egger und der Plan 
seiner Berufung nach Kiel. Deutsches Archiv, 
no. 2, 1961. 

Anon. Travaux relatifs à l'histoire du moyen 
âge, 1960. Moyer dge, no. 4, 1961. 

+ Jacques Morgau. Das dritte Jahrhundert 
n. Chr. als historisches Problem. Heidelberger 
Jahrb., V, 1961. 

Kar. Korr Kuen. Frithigern, Athanarich 
und die Spaltung des Westgotenreichs am 
Vorabend des Hunneneinbruchs (375 n. Chr.). 
Stidost-Forsch., XIX, 1960. 

Hans-Joachim DIESNER. See Ancient list. 

LforoLp GfNicor. La noblesse au moyen 
age dans l'ancienne "Francie." Ann. Ec., soc., 
euil., Jan.—Feb. 1962. 

Guy Devaıııy. De nouveau sur les Colli- 
berti: Le témoignage du cartulaire de Vierzon. 
Moyen äge, no. 4, 1961. 

WıLHeLm Levison. Die “Annales Lindis- 
farnenses et Dunelmenses." Deutsches Archiv, 
no. 2, 1961. 

Dav H, Wricar. Some Notes on English 
Uncial. Traditio, XVII, 1961. 


P. J. H. VerMEEREN. Parallellogram van en- 
e Handschriftenkunde. Het Boek, no. 1, 
1961. 

W. Newson Francis. Graphemic Analysis of 
Late Mediaeval English Manuscripts. Speculum, 
Jan. 1962. 

Hans EsgnRHARD Mayer. Ein Rundschreiben 
Rudolfs If. von Burgund aus dem Jahre 932. 
Deutsches Archiv, no. 2, 1961. 

Jeacmım WoLLascó. Muri und St. Blasien. 
Ibid. 

Aucusr NrrscHKE. Beobachtungen zur nor- 
mannischen Erziehung im ır. Jahrhundert. 
Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. 3, 1961. 

Freptric Durann. Les Vikings et l'Améri- 
que. Érudes germaniques, Oct—Dec. 1961. 

W. E. WioHTMAN. The Palatine Earldom of 
William fitz Osbern in Gloucestershire and 
Worcestershire (1066-1071). Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Jan. 1962. 

C. R. Grexer. Rules for the Observance of 
Feast-Days in Medieval England. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, Nov. 1961. 

C. Warren HorLıster. King John and the 
Historians. Jour. British Stud., Nov. 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Jonn C. Moore. Count Baldwin IX of 
Flanders, Philip Augustus, and the Papal 
Power. Speculum, Jan. 1962, 

D. E, Queer. L'évolution du rôle de 
lambassadeur: Les pleins pouvoirs et le traité 
de 1201 entre les Croisés et les Vénitiens. 
Moyen áge, no. 4, 1961. 

Hermien BürTNER. Geschichtliche Grund- 
lagen zur Ausbildung der alemannisch-ro- 
manischen Sprachgrenze in der heutigen West- 


schweiz. Zeitsch. jJ. Mundartforsch., Oct. 1961.. 


GEORG Dnozoz. Pfalzgrafschaft, Grafschaften 
und allodiale Herrschaften zwischen Maas und 
Rhein in salisch-staufischer Zeit, Rhein. Vier- 
teljahrsbl., no. 1-2, 1961. 

Henri DubLeD. Grundherrschaft und Dorf- 
gerichtsbarkeit im Elsass vom 13. bis zum 15. 
Jahrhundert und ihr Verhältnis zueinander. 
Deutsches Archiv, no. 2, 1961. 

Ernst Scuwanz. Die Orts- und Flurnamen- 
forschung im deutsch-slawischen Berührungs- 
gebiet, 1945-1960. Zeitsch. f. Ostforsch., no. 4, 
1961. 

Horsr JABLONOWSKI. Die mittelalterliche 
Ostsiedlung in der östlichen Literatur. Jahrb. 
f. pos Mittel- und Ostdeutschlands, IX-X, 
1961. 

PIERRE CHAPLAIS. Some Private Letters of 
Edward I. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1962. 

CoNsrANCE M. Fraser. Some Durham Doc- 
uments relating to the Hilary Parliament of 
1404. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 1961. 

R Vicor. A List of Members of the Parlia- 
ment of February 1449. Ibid. 

CAPITAINE DE FRÄGATE Cousor. Provence, 
terre de Civilisation. Bull. de l’Assoc. Guid- 
laume Bude, Mar. 1962. 

D. Oxmırrı. La terminologia relativa al 
Villaggio, al Borgo, alla Parrocchia e ad altre 
circoscrizioni consimili riflessa nella topono- 
md lombarda. Arch. stor. lombardo, X, 
1960. 

OLmera Aurscgı. Pievi, Villaggi e Borghi 
nelle Valli dell'Adda e della Mera. Ibid. 

G. D. Orrrona Visconti. Osservazioni sulla 
formazione dei comuni e delle frazioni, con 
a riguardo al territorio gallaratese. 
Ibid. 

Giuseppe ConicLi0, Fonti archivistiche per 
la provincia di Mantova. Ibid. 

Amos Eparro. L'aspetto storico-archeologico 
TU a alla luce dei nuovi ritrovament. 
lbid. 

ALFREDO Bosisio. Crema ai tempi di Fed- 
erico Barbarossa (1152-1190). Ibid. 

Gino FRANCESCHINI. La citta di Crema nei 
tre secoli dopo la sua rinascita. Ibid. 

W. Terni DE GREGORY. La cronaca di Crema 
di Pietro Terni. Ibid. 

+ ArzssaNbRo CoLomso. L’amministrazione 
civica di Milano comunale. Ibid. 

Id. La topografia di Milano medievale. Ibid. 

FeLice Fossati. Francesco Sforza: Ultime 
spigolature d'archivio. Ibid, 
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Emro Meneses García. Documentos sobre 
la caballeria de alarde madrilefia. Hispania, 
no. 83, 1961, i 

JoserH O. BAYLEN. John Maunsell and the 
Castilian Treaty of 1254: A Study of the 
Clerical Diplomat. Traditio, XVIL, 1961. 

JosepH F. O'CALLAGHAN. The Earlier “Difini- 
cl of the Order of Calatrava, 1304-1383. 
Ibid. 

Id. Don Pedro Girón, Master of the Order 
of ae 1445-1466. Hispania, no. 83, 
196r. 

Fr. Aronso Anpefs. Belver de los Montes 
(Zamora): Resumen histórico de Ia Villa y de 
su Castillo. Bol. de la Real Acad. de la Hist., 
July-Sept. 1961. 

R. B. Tare. An Apology for Monarchy: A 
Study of an Unpublished Fifteenth-Century 
Castilian Historical Pamphlet. Romance Philol., 
Nov. 1961. 

Manjyoriz Reeves. Joachimist Influence on 
the Idea of a Last World Emperor. Traditio, 
XVII, 1961. 

HERMANN HEIMPEL. Reformatio Sigismundi, 
Priesterehe und Bernhard von Chartres, Deuss- 
ches Archiv, no, 2, 1961. 

ALPHONS Luorskv. Zur Edition der Cronica 
Austrie des Thomas Ebendorfer. Ibid. 

HENNY Griweisen. Die westlichen Reichs- 
stande in der Auseinandersetzung zwischen 
dem Reich, Burgund und Frankreich bis 1473. 
Rhein. Vierteljahrsbl., no. 1-2, 1961. 

B.-A. Pocquer pu Havr-]ussÉ. Une idée 
politique de Louis XI: La sujétion éclipse la 
vassalité. Rev. hist., Oct.—Dec. 1961. 

M. FERNANDEZ ÁLVAREZ. Sce Spanish list. 

Ernst SchuLm. [Review of] Erich Hassin- 
ger, Das Werden des neuzertlichen Europa 
1300 bis 1600 (Braunschweig, 1959) [dis- 
cusses this periodization]. Góttingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, no. 1-2, 1960. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


Speros Vayonis, Ja. The Question of the 
Byzantine Mines. Speculum, Jan. 1962. 

Joryo Tapé. Les archives économiques de 
Raguse. Ann.: Éc., soc. civil., Nov-Dec. 1961. 

František Grats. Au bas Moyen Age: 
Fa des villes et pauvres des campagnes. 
Ibid. 

C. GAIER. Documents relatifs aux domaines 
hesbignons de l’abbaye de Saint-Denis en 
France. Bull. Comm. roy. d’hist., no. 4, 1961. 

Jonn W. BarpwiN. The Intellectual Prep- 
aration for the Canon of 1215 against Ordeals. 
Speculum, Oct. 1961. 

Buran Tierney. "Iria Quippe Distinguit 
Iudicia . . .": A Note on Innocent III's Decretal 
Per Venerabilem. Ibid., Jan. 1962. 

FREDERIC CHEYETTE, Procurations by Large- 
Scale Communities in  Fourteenth-Century 
France. Ibid. 

H. J. Janssens. Les Juifs au haut moyen 
age. Moyen dge, no. 4, 1961. 
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Hans Parze. Zum ältesten Rechtsbuch der 
Reichsstadt Mühlhausen/Th. aus dem Anfang 
des 13. Jahrhunderts. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Mittel- 
und Ostdeutschlands, IX-X, 1961. 

DigTHER Hacke. Die Romplersche Hand- 
schrift des Strassburger Stadtrechts. Zeitsch. f. 
Gesch. des Oberrheins, no. 1, 1961. 

SIEGFRIED Fray. Westschweizer Schiedsur- 
kunden bis zum Jahre 1300. Schweiz. Zeitsch. 
f. Gesch., no. 3, 1961. 

Rosi Jerrs. The Poynings-Percy Dispute: 
An Example of the Interplay of Open Strife 
and Legal Action in the Fifteenth Century. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 1961. 

Uco VaoLia. I Mercati della Valle Sabbia. 
Arch. stor. lombardo, X, 1960. 

ALFREDO Bostsio. Il contributo rurale nella 
formazione dello spirito cittadino. Ibid. 

Horsr KAUFMANN. “Causa debendi" und 
"causa petendi" bei Glanvill sowie im rómi- 
schen und kanonischen Recht seiner Zeit. 
Traditio, XVII, 1961. 

Myron P. GrLMonE. The Jurisprudence of 
Humanism. Ibid. 


BYZANTIUM, EAST EUROPE, 
AND ISLAM 

J. De£r. Der Globus des spátrómischen und 

des byzantinischen Kaisers: Symbol oder. In- 

signe [cont.]? Byxantin. Zeitsch., no. 2, 1961. 

YANNOPULOS. Zur Frage der Autor- 

schaft am Strategikon des Kekaumenos. Ibid. 

Jean GOUILLARD. Deux figures mal connues 

a second Iconoclasme. Byxantion, no. 2, 
1961. 

P. Karıın-Hayrer. New Arethras Texts for 

5 Historical Study of the Vita Euihemil. 


P. L. M. Lxzowz. Prolegomena ad J. Tzetzae 
Historias. Byzantın. Zeitsch., no. 2, 1961. 

Hans EBERHARD MAYER. [Review of] Steven 
Runciman, Geschichte der Kreuzzüge [tr. into 
German by Peter de Mendelssohn] (3 vols., 
Munich, 1957, 1958, 1960). Gdttingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, no. I-2, 1960. 

Cyr Toumanorr. Introduction to Chris- 
tian Caucasian History, II. States and Dy- 
nasties of the Formative Period, Traditio, 
XVII, 1961. 

A. PumiPssoRN. Der Fortschritt in der 
Entwicklung des byzantinischen Krankenhaus- 
wesens. Byzantin. Zeittch., no. 2, 1961. 

‚Ivan Duyéxv. Slawische Heilige in der by- 
zantinischen  Hagiographie. Südost-Forsch., 
XIX, 1960. 

Perea Wera. Der Beginn des ersten Patri- 
archats Pachomios' I. von Antiochien. Ostkirch- 
liche Stud., Dec. 1961. 

Id. Der Patriarchat des Gerasimos und der 
zweite Patriarchat des Lazaros von Jerusalem. 
Byzantın. Zeitsch., no. 2, 1961. 

Id. Zum Verzeichnis der venezianischen 
Baili von Konstantinopel. Ibid. 

GeorcE T. Dennis. The Correspondence of 
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Rodolfo de Sanctis, Canon of Patras, 1386. 
Traditio, XVII, 1961. 

WorrcANG H. Frirzz. Slawomanie oder 
Germanomanie? Bemerkungen zu W. Stellers 
neuer Lehre von den älteren Bevölkerungs- 
schichten Ostdeutschlands. JaÀrb. f. Gesch. 
Mittel- und Ostdeutschlands, YX—X, 1961. 

Dyoapyz Sp. Rapoyičič. Die politischen 
Bestrebungen in der serbischen mittelalter- 
lichen Geschichtsschreibung. SAdost-Forsch., 
XIX, 1960, 

NixoLa Rapoyéiit. Die wichtigsten Darstel- 
lungen der Geschichte Bosniens. Ibid. 

A. V. Riasanovexy. A Fifteenth-Century 
Russian Traveller in India: Comments in Con- 
nection with a New Edition of Afanasü 
Nikitin's Journal. Jour, Am. Oriental Soc., 
Apr.-June 1961. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


J. Lecterco. Textes et manuscrits cisterciens 
dans les bibliothèques des Etats-Unis. Traditio, 
XVII, 1961. 

ANTOINE Lauras. Études sur Saint Léon le 
an Recherches de sci. relig., Oct.-Dec. 
1961. 

CORBINIAN GINDELE, Das Problem der Offi- 
ziumsordnung in den sogenannten Mischregeln 
der gallischen Klöster. Zeitsch. f. Kirchengesch., 
LXXII, 1961. 

Joacuma ScHarr. Studien zu Smaragdus 
und Jonas. Deutsches Archiv, no. 2, 1961. 

Jacoves Dubois. Le martyrologe métrique 
ne Analecta Bollandiana, no. 3-4, 
1961. 

Maurice Corns. Analyse du Légendier 
perdu de l’abbaye d’Acey prés de Besancon 
d'aprés les archives Bollandiennes. Ibid. 

AMBROGLIO PALESTRA. Il culto dei Sant 
come fonte per la storia delle Chiese rurali. 
Arch. stor. lombardo, X, 1960. 

Jizoun PETERSOHN. Grundlegung - einer 
Geschichte der mittelalterlichen Heiligenver- 
chrung in Pommern. Blätter f. deutsche Land- 
esgesch., XCVII, 1961. 

W. Gorrart. The Privilege of Nicolas I 
for St. Calais: A New Theory. Rev. Béné- 
dictine, no. 3-4, 1961. 

Cyan. L. SMETANA. Aelfric and the Homili- 
i of Haymo of Halberstadt. Traditio, XVII, 
1961. 

Farrz Weise. Studien zur Überlieferung 
der Briefsammlung Gerberts von Reims, IV. 
Deutsches Archiv, no. 2, 1961. 

EDUARD HLawrrscaka, Zur Lebensgeschichte 
Erzbischof Odelrichs von Reims, Zeitsch. f. 
Gesch. des Oberrheins, no. I, 1961. 

Dom Jacques HovunLrER. Saint Odilon bätis- 
seur. Ret. Mabillon, Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

P. Lzrivzx. L'épisode de la conversion de 
S. Norbert et la tradition hagiographique du 
Vita Norbert. Rev. d'hist. ecclés., no. 3-4, 
1961. 


A 


H. SıLvestae. Notice sur Adelman de Liege, 
évéque de Brescia (1061-1961). Ibid. 

EpirH Paszror. Luca Wadding, editore 
della "Vita Ánselmi episcopi Lucensis." Arch. 
Franciscanum Historicum, no. 3-4, 1961. 

RoserT-HENRI BauTIER. L'abbaye de Saint- 
Pierre et Saint-Merry de Paris du vu au 
xu’ siècle. Bibliotheque de l'École des chartes, 
CXVIII, 1960. 

F. Couransais. Un projet de Gallia Monas- 
fica: I. Abbayes bénédictines du diocése de 
Reims. Quelques résultats obtenus. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., no. 3-4, 1961. 

Franz-Joser SCHMALE. Papsttum und Kurie 
zwischen Gregor VII. und Innocenz U. His. 
Zeitsch., Oct. 1961. 

GENEVIÈVE Norrter. Les bibliothèques 
médiévales des abbayes bénédictines de Nor- 
mandie. Res. Mabillon, Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

LAWRENCE F. BARMANN. Reform Ideology in 
the Dialogi of Anselm of Havelberg. Church 
Hist., Dec. 1961. 

Tayyıp Oxig. Les Kristians (Bogomiles 
Parfaits} de Bosnie d’apres des documents 
turcs inédits. Síldost-Forsch., XIX, 1960. 

TH. VENCKELEER. Un recueil cathare: Le 
manuscrit A.6.10 de la “Collection Vaudoise” 
de Dublin [cont.]. Rev. belge, no. 3, 1961. 

Gorpon Lzrr. Heresy and the Decline of the 
Medieval Church. Past and Present, Nov. 1961. 

PIERRE GasNAULT, Une supplique originale 
de l'Abbaye de Cluny dnd par Martin V. 
Rev. Mabillon, Oct-Dec. 1961. 

P. GLorızux. Gerson au chapitre de Notre- 
Dame de Paris [concl.]. Rev. d'hist. ecclés., 
no. 3-4, 1961. 

Perer Kino, A Fifteenth-Century. Inven- 
tory of Lincoln: Chapter Documents. Archives, 
Michaelmas 1961. 

MARIANKA S. Fousex. The Perfectionism of 


the Early Unitas Fratrum. Church Hist., Dec. . 


1961. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
LEARNING 


A. BRUCKNER. Umbrae codicum occidental- 
ium. Schweiz. Zeitsch. |. Gesch. no. 3, 1961. 
Dom PauL MzYvAznT. Bede and the Libel- 
lus Synodicus of Gregory the Great. Jour. 
Theol. Stud., Oct. 1961. 
. .Id. The Date of the Leningrad Bede. Rev. 
Bénédictine, no. 3-4, 1961. 

Horr ArrHavs. Marginalien zu Lessings 
Wolfenbüttler Berengarforschung. Zeitsch. f. 
Kirchengesch., LXXII, 1961. 

BERTRAM CorcRAVE and Ann Hype. Two 
Recently Discovered Leaves from Old English 
Manuscripts. Speculum, Jan. 1962. 

Hemrich WeweıLer. Die Klagenfurter 
Sentenzen Deus est sine Principio, die erste 
Vorlesung aus der Schule Anselms von Laon. 
Scholastik, no. I, 1962. 

P. DAMIEN Van Den Ernpe. Le recueil des 
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a. de Pierre Abélard, Antonianum, Jan. 
1962. 

MAURICE DE GRANDILLAC. Sur quelques in- 
terpretations récentes. d'Abélard. Cahiers de 
civilisation médiévale, July-Sept. 1961. 

RicHagp C. Daves. Robert Grosseteste’s 
Scientific Works. Isis, Sept. 196r. 

Veen L. Burrouan. Medical Study at Medi- 
aeval Oxford. Speculum, Oct. 1961, 

Loren C. MacKinney. Mediaeval Medical 
Miniatures in Central and Eastern European 
Collections: Three Months of Search behind 
the Iron Curtain. Manuscripta, Oct. 1961. 

Exin. ScHuLTHEIESS, Beitrag zur Pestliteratur 
des Spätmittelalters. Centaurus, no. 2, 1961. 

E. J. Morra. Michel Velser, Übersetzer 
einer deutschen Version von Sir John Mande- 
villes “Reisen.” Zeitsch. f. deutsche Philol., 
no. I, 1962. $ 

Hans Baron. A British Symposium on 
Italian Renaissance Civilization. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Jan. 1962. 

Id. The Evolution of Petrarch's Thought: 
Reflections on the State of Petrarch Studies. 
Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renaissance, 
Jan. 1962. 

Teresa Lopi. Il "Catalogus Scriptorum Flor- 
entinorum” di Giambattista Doni, Bibliofilia, 
no. a, 1961. 

PauL Oskar KrIsTELLER. The Platonic Acad- 
d of Florence. Renaissance News, Autumn 
1961. 

T. Hanxzy. The Successive Revisions and 
Surviving Codices of the Fons Memorabilium 
Universi of Domenico di Bandino. Rinascı- 
mento, June 1960. 

R. Roeper. Poggio Bracciolini nel quinto 
Centenario della morte. Ibid. 

A. Roronpo. Pellegrino Prisciani (1435 ca.- 
1518). Ibid. 

EDWARD Rosen, Copernicus and Al-Bitruji. 
Centaurus, no. 2, 1961. 

Tuomas W. Arrıca. Copernicus’ Relation to 
Aristarchus and Pythagoras. Isis, Sept. 1961. 

Erıcn-Hans Kapen. Zum humanistischen 
Rechtsdenken [concerning Guido Kisch, Eras- 
mus und die Jurisprudenz seiner Zeit (Basel, 
1960)]. Bibliothéque d’Humanisme et Renais- 
sance, Jan. 1962. 

J. J. ScAanusseicx. Henry VIII and the Vati- 
can Library. Ihid. 


LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


W. P. Lenmann. Das Hildebrandslied: Ein 
Spatzeitwerk, Zeissch, f. deutsche Philol., no. 
I, 1962. 

J. Marx. Recherches sur le conte d’aventure 
canevas du conte du Graal de Chrétien de 
Troyes. Moyen äge, no. 4, 1961. 

ANDRÉ Burger. La question rolandienne, 
faits et hypothèses. Cahiers de civilisation 
médiévale, July-Sept. 1961. 

J. WarmeLer-WirLem. Le Mystère chez 
Marie de France. Rev. belge, no. 3, 1961. 
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Jacos SEmr. The Barnacle Goose Myth in 
the Hebrew Literature of the Middle Ages. 
Centaurus, no. 2, 1961. 

R. E. Kasxe. Dante's “DXV” and “Veltro.” 
Traditio, XVH, 1961. 

Jonn M. STEADMAN. Felicity and End in 
Renaissance Epic and Ethics. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Jan-Mar. 1962. 

RoLr WALLRATH. Das Stundenbuch vom 
Meister des Bartholomäusaltars. PAdobiblion, 
Dec. 1961. 

Hans WEIGERT. Die gotische Baukunst. Uni- 
versitas, Mar. 1962. 

Krystyna Józerowicz. Recherches sur l'ar- 
chitecture de la cathédrale de Poznan, d’après 
les récentes fouilles. Cahiers de civilisation 
médiévale, July-Sept. 1961. 

Perre HÉLior. Les déambulatoires dotés 
de niches rayonnantes. Ibid, 

N. A. Bropsxy. L'iconographie oubliée de 
l'Arc Éphésien de Sainte-Marie-Majeure à 
Rome. Byzantion, no. 2, 1961. 


BOOKS 


Bicwoop, GEORGES. Les livres des comptes 
des Gallerani. Vol. 1, Le texte. Rev., completed, 
and pub. by ARMAND GRUNZWEIG. Brussels: 
Académie royale de Belgique, Commission 
royale d’Histoire. 1961. Pp. 269. 

BocHNAK, ADAM, and PAGACZEWERI, JULIAN. 
Polskie Rzemiosło Artystyczne Wieków Sred- 
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nich [Polish Art Crafts of the Middle Ages]. 
Kraków: Jagiellonian University. 1959. Pp. 
318. ZA. 5o. 

Karastewicz, Wrapyszaw. Działalność Poli- 
tycana Andrzeja Zargby w Okresie Jednoczenia 
Państwa Polskiego na  Przclomie xın/xıv 
Wieku [Political Activity of Andrzej Zareba 
at the Time of the Unification of the Polish 
State at the Turn of the xm and xiv Cen- 
turies]. Poznafskie Towarzystwo Przyjaciół 
Nauk, Wydział Historii i Nauk Społecznych, 
Prace Komisi Historycznej, Vol. XIX, Pt. 1. 
Poznań: the Society. 1961. Pp. 89. 74. 19.50. 

MAILLARD, FRANQOIS (pub.). Under the di- 
rection of RoBERT FawriER. Comptes royaux 
(1314—1328). Pt. 2. Recueil des historiens de 
la France. Documents financiers, Vol. IV. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1961. Pp. 556. 

Mémoires de l'Institut National de France, 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 
Vol. XLIV, Pt. 1. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale; 
distrib. by Librairie Klincksieck, Paris. Pp. 262, 
27 plates. 

OLDENBOURG, Zoé, Massacre at Montségur: 
A History of the Albigensian Crusade. Trans. 
from the French by Perer Green. New York: 
Pantheon Books. 1961. Pp. viii, 420. $6.95. 

SCHIRMER, WALTER F. John Lydgate: A 
Study in the Culture of the xvth Century. 
Trans. by Ann E. Kerr. Berkeley: University 
of California Press. 1961. Pp. xiii, 303. $6.00. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson 
ARTICLES Joan M. FLETCHER and James K. Mce- 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


Syoner AÁnoLo. The British History in 
Early Tudor Propaganda, with an Appendix 
of Manuscript Pedigrees of the Kings of Eng- 
land, Henry VI to Henry VII. Bull. John 
Rylands Lib., Sept. 1961. 

Louis ARÉNILLA, The Notion of Civil Dis- 
ccu according to Locke. Diogenes, Fall 
1961. 

Roserr ÁsuroN. Cavaliers and Capitalists: 
Reflections on Current Controversies on the 
Role of Material Factors in the Genesis of the 
English Civil War. Renatssance and Mod. 
Stud., V, 1961. 

LLoyv E. Berry. Giles Fletcher, the Elder: 
A Bibliography. Trans. Cambridge Bibliog. 
Soc., TI, no. 3, 1961. 

BroTHER BONAVENTURE. The Teaching of 
Latin in Later Medieval England. Mediaeval 
Stud., XXII, 1961. 

KENNETH L. CARROLL. The Place of James 
in the Early Church. Bull. John Rylands Lib., 
Sept. 1961. 

Bruce Dickms. Henry Gostling’s Library: A 
Young Don's Books in 1674. Trans. Cam- 
bridge Bibliog. Soc., III, no. 3, 1961. 


Conica. A Sixteenth-Century Inventory of the 
ora of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

W. R. Fever. The “High Churchmen” of 
the Earlier Seventeenth Century. Renatssance 
and Mod. Stud., V, 1961. 

Pause Perrir. Charles I and the Revival 
of Forest Law in Northamptonshire, North- 
a Past and Present, Ul, no. 2, 1961. 

IMOLE Pons and Jost Axeıran. Rénovation 
de la Biographie Swiftienne. Études anglaises, 
Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

Davi» B. Quinn. Historical Revision, XIII: 
Henry VIII and Ireland, 1509-34. Irish Hist. 
Stud., Sept. 1961. 

Ernest SIRLUCK. Areopagitica and a For- 
gotten Licensing Controversy. Rev. Eng. Stud., 
Aug. 1960, 

R. B. Warxrnz. The Growth of Puritanism 
in the County of Lincoln in the Reign of 
ne Elizabeth I. Jour. Religious Hist., June 
1961. 

Murt West. Notes on the Importance of 
Alchemy to Modern Science in the Writings 
of Francis Bacon and Robert Boyle. Ambiz, 
June 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 

HazoLp J. ÁsnAHAMS and Wrnpam D. 
Mirzs. The Priestley-Levi Debate. Trans. Uni- 
tarian Hist. Soc., Oct. 1961. 

PETER Brock. Polish Socialists in Early 
Victorian England: Three Documents. Polish 
Rev., Winter, Spring 1961. 

Donain C. Bryant. “A Scarecrow of Vio- 
lence”: Colonel Isaac Barré in the House of 
Commons. Speech Monographs, Nov. 1961. 

RonaLo J. Burner. Natural Belief and the 
Enigma of Hume. Arch. f. Gesch. der Philos- 
ophie, XLII, no. r, 1960. 

W. J. Cameron. Henry Hills—Pirate. Turn- 
bull. Lib. Rec., XIV, 1960. 

ANDRE Crer. John Middleton Murry. 
Études anglaises, Oct-Dec. 1961. 

WARREN R. Dawson. A Bibliography of the 
Printed Works of Dawson Turner. Trans. 
Cambridge Bibliog. Soc., TH, no. 3, 1961. 


MicHAEL W. Fuinn. Timber and the Ad- 


vance of Technology: A Reconsideration. Ann. 
Science, June 1959. 

R. A. Gamer. Mobility of Tenants on a 
Highland Estate in the Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1961. 

Harvey GLICKMAN. The Toryness of Eng- 
er Conservatism. Jour, British Stud., Nov. 
1961. 

James L. GoLpen, John Wesley on Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres. Speech Monographs, Nov. 
1961. 

FrenerIckr B. Heats. The Grenvilles in the 
Nineteenth Century: The Emergence of Com- 
mercial Affiliations. Huntington Lib. Quar., 
Nov. 1961. 

Francis H. Herrick. Gladstone, Newman, 
Ireland in 1881. Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct. 
1961. 

Rosear Heusster. The Legacy of British 
Colonialism: The Colonial Service. South At- 
lantic Quar., Summer 1961. 

GeorcE HirroN Jones. English Diplomacy 
and Italian Silk in the Time of Lombe. Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 1961. 

Ascer LownorT. Captain F. L. Norden's 
Journey to Egypt and Nubia, 1737—38.^ Libri, 
XI, no. 4, 1961. 

WinLiam Davi») McIntyre. Disraeli’s Elec- 
tion Blunder: The Straits of Malacca Issue in 
the 1874 Election. Renaissance and Mod. Stud., 
V, 1961. 

DoucLas McKie. On Some MS. Copies of 
Black's Chemical Lectures—II. Ann. Science, 
June 1959. u 

Basti MocnrpcE. Militancy and Inter-Union 
Rivalries in British Shipping, 1911-1929. In- 
ternas, Rev. Social Hist., Vl, pt. 3, 1961. 

Dororny M. Owen. The Chichele Professor- 
ship of Modern History, 1862. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, Nov. 1961. 

Jacos M. Price. Party, Purpose, and Pat- 
tern: Sir Lewis Namier and His Critics. Jour. 
British Stud., Nov. 1961. 
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B. McL. Ranrr. Labour Relations in the 
Royal Dockyards in 1739. Mariners Mirror, 
Nov. 1961. 

Ropert R. Rea, "The Liberty of the Press” 
as an Issue in English Politics, 1792-1793. 
Historian, Nov. 1961. 

D. A. Reener. The Politics of Urban Lease- 
holds in Late Victorian England. Internat. 
Rev. Social Hist., VI, pt. 3, 1961. 

H. W. RicHARpsoN. The New Industries be- 
tween the Wars. Oxford Econ. Papers, Oct. 
1961. 

KENNETH Warton. Population Changes in 
Northeast Scotland 1696-1951. Scottish Stud., 
V, no. 2, 1961. 

HuwxPHaEY WYNDHAM, The Farming Ac- 
tivities of the Third Earl Spencer. North- 
amptonshire Past and Present, Lll, no. 2, 1961. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


F. H. ARMSTRONG. The Rebuilding of 
Toronto after the Great Fire of 1849. Ontario 
Hist., Dec. 1961. 

SABYASACHI BHATTACHARYYA. Trevelyan, 
Wilson, Canning and the Foundations of In- 
dian Financial Policy. Bengal Past and Pres- 
ent, Jan—June 1961. 

A. E. Canni. Catholicism and Socialism: 
The 1905 Controversy in Australia. Jour. Re- 
ligious Hist., Dec. 1960. 

L. F. Crisp. New Light on the Trials and 
Tribulations of W. M. Hughes, 1920-1922. 
Hit. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, 
Nov. 1961. 

D. P. Croox. Occupations of the People of 
Brisbane: An Aspect of Urban Society in the 
1880s. Ibid. 

Kaur Kingar Darra. Historical Importance 
of Some Unpublished Records. Bengal Past 
and Present, Jan.-June 1961. 

J. Duncan M. Derretr. The Administra- 
tion of Hindu Law by the British. Comp. 
Stud. in Society and Hist. (The Hague), Nov. 
1961. 

D. K. FisLpHousz. Sir Arthur Gordon and 
the Parihaka Crisis, 1880-1882. Hist. Stud., 
Australia and New Zealand, Nov. 1961. 

B. D. GraHam. The Country Party and the 
Formation of the Bruce-Page Ministry. Ibid. 

F, G. James. Irish Smuggling in the Eight- 
eenth Century. Irish Hist, Stud., Sept. 1961. 

Haze Kino. The Humanitarian Leanings 
of Governor Bourke. Hist. Stud., Australia and 
New Zealand, Nov. 1961. 

DoNArp W. Memic. Goyder's Line of Rain- 
fall: The Role of a Geographic Concept in 
South Australian Land Policy and Agricultural 
Settlement. Agric. Hist., Oct. 1961. 

Marx Namis. John Lawrence and the Ori- 
gin of the Punjab System, 1849-57. Bengal 
Past and Present, Jan—June 1961. 

N. B. Namn. The 1890 Maritime Strike in 
New South Wales. Hist. Stud., Australia and 
New Zealand, Nov. 1961. 
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G. Oppe. The Lower Class Chinese and 
E Merchant Elite in Victoria, 1870-1890. 
Ibid. 

RacuEgL O'Hioermws, The Irish Influence in 
the Chartist Movement. Past and Present, 
Nov. 1961. 

V. P. S. Raauovansnt. Fall of Sirajuddaula, 
ae Nawab of Bengal. Jour. Indien Hist., Aug. 
1961. 

Sunt. K. SEN. Government Purchase of 
Stores for India (1858-1914). Bengal Past and 
Present, Jan—June 1961. 

Hira Lar Sines, The Indian Currency Prob- 
lem 1885-1900. Ibid. 

Joran Symons. Buller in South Africa. 
History Today, Nov. 1961. 

PATRICK Gorpon WALKER. Federalism in 
the Commonwealth. Jour. Parliaments of the 
Commonwealth, Oct. 1961. 

W. H. Werrerey. The Records of the 
Moravian Mission in Labrador. Am. Archivist, 
Oct. 1961. 

Writings on Irish History, 1960; with Ad- 
denda, 1958-59. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 1961. 


BOOKS 


ALLEN, Rater. Ordeal by Fire: Canada, 
1910-1945. The Canadian History Ser., Vol. 
V. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1961. Pp. 
ix, 492. $5.95. "UNAM 

Bibliography of Research in the Social Sct- 
ences of Australia, 1957-1960. [Canberra:] 
Social Science Research Council of Australia. 
1961. Pp. 67. 

Botton, G. C, and MozLaY, Ann. The 
Western Australian Legislature, 1870-1930. 
Australian Parliaments: Biographical Notes, 
No. 2. Canberra: Australian National Univer- 
sity. 1961. Pp. xxii, 225. 255 

CHAPMAN, R. M. (ed.). Ends and Means in 
New Zealand Politics. Bulletin No. 60, His- 


Other Recent Publications 


tory Ser, No. 7. Auckland: University of 
Auckland. 1961. Pp. 47. 

Cons, Henry S. (ed. with an introd.). The 
Local Port Book of Southampton for 1439-40. 
Southampton Records Ser., Vol. V. Southamp- 
ton: the University. 1961. Pp. lxx, 142. £2 2s. 

FriNN, M. W. An Economic and Social His- 
tory of Britain, 1066-1939. New York: St 
Vc Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 388. $4.50. Text- 

ook. 

Kearney, Huon F., The Eleven Years’ 
Tyranny of Charles I. Aids for Teachers Ser., 
No. 9. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul 
for the Historical Association. 1962. Pp. 15. a». 

McManaway, James G. The Authorship of 
Shakespeare. Folger Booklets on Tudor and 
Stuart Civilization. Washington, D. C.: Folger 
Shakespeare Library. 1962. Pp. 50. 

Namier, Sm Lewis. England in the Age oj 
the American Revolution. 2d ed.; New York: 
St Martin's Press. 1961. Pp. x, 450. $12.00. 
See rev. of 1st ed. (1930), AHR, XXXVI 
(Apr. 1931), 583. 

Owen, Jonn B. The Pattern of Politics tn 
Eighteenth Century England. Aids for Teach- 
ers Ser, No. 10. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul for the Historical Association. 
1962. Pp. 18. 2s, 

Reuse, M. M. The Cease of Majesty: A 
Study of Shakespeare’s History Plays. New 
Hole St Martin’s Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 350. 

.00. 

Tram, K. S. S. (ed.). Lists of the Clergy of 
North Nottinghamshire. Thoroton Society, 
Record Ser., Vol. XX. Nottingham: Derry and 
Sons for the Society, 1961. Pp. xii, 233. 

WitLiAMs, Basi. The Whig Supremacy, 
1714-1760. 2d ed., rev. by C. H. SruarrT. The 
Oxford History of England, Vol. XL New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1962. d xix, 
504. $6.75. See rev. of 1st ed. (1939), AHR, 
XLV (July 1940), 956. 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


ARTICLES 


PERRE Deyon. Quelques remarques sur 

l'évolution du régime seigneurial en Picardie 

xvi—xvm* siècle). Rev. d'hist. mod. et con- 
temp., Oct—Dec. 1961. 

GEoBGE A. Rormrock, Jr. The Gallican 
Resurgence after the Death of Henry IV. His- 
torian, Nov. 1961. 

Norsert Durouno. Un musicien, officier du 
roi et gentilhomme campagnard au xvii? siècle, 
Jean-Baptiste de Boesset (1614-1685). Bibli- 
otheéque de l'École des chartes, CXVM, 1960. 

J. D. CHanzoN. La Fronde en Provence: 
Gassendi, médiateur entre le Comte d'Alais et 
les Frondeurs de Digne, d'apres trois lettres in- 
édites. Ann. du Midi, no. 4, 1961. 


FrREDERIC O, SARGENT. Feudalism to Family 
Farms in France. Agric. Hist., Oct. 1961. 

Cram B. O'Kzzrz, S. J. Conservative Opin- 
ion on the Spread of Deism in France, 1730- 
1750. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec, -1961. 

Pryuuis ALLEN RICHMOND. The Hötel-Dieu 
of Paris on the Eve of the Revolution. Jour. 
Hist, Medicine, Oct. 1961. 

Francoise Wer. La correspondance Buffon- 
an Rev. d’hist. des sciences, Apr.-June 
1961. 
je Hanks. Buffon et les fusées volantes. 
Ibid. 
Lucien Scaerer. Antoine-Lavoisier et le 
m d'histoire naturelle. Ibid., Jan.-Mar. 
1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Id. Note sur un portrait inconnu de La- 
yoisier [the portrait is reproduced]. Ibid. 

Encar Faure. Turgot et la théorie du 
prout net Rev. d’hist. éc. et soc., nos. 3, 4, 
1961. 

RENÉ TAVENEAUX. Les monastéres lorrains à 
la 2m de l'ancien régime. Ann. de l'Est, no. 3, 
1961. 

CHRISTIAN AMBROSI. Aperçus sur la réparti- 
tion et la perception de la taille au xvyni* 
sons Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., Oct, Dec. 
1961. 

GEORGE Kates. Aspects of Roussean's Po- 
litical Thought. Pol. Sa. Quar., Dec. 1961. 

GEORGE Rup£. La taxation populaire de mai 
1775. Ann. hist. Rev. fr., July-Sept. 1961. 

Vincent W. Beach. The Count of Artois 
and the Coming of the French Revolution. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 1961. 

Norman Hampson. Les ouvriers des ar- 
senaux de la marine au cours de la Révolution 
francaise (1789-1794). Rev. d'hist. éc. et soc., 
nos. 3, 4, 1961. 

René TAVENAUX. Les anciens constitutionels 
et l'Église d'Utrecht. Ann. de l'Est, no. 3, 
1960. 

MarıE-Lousse MassoNiE-WEHRUNG. Le jeu 
de la constitution civile du clergé en Lorraine. 
Ibid. 

R. J. Maras. Nicolas-Jacques Conté (1755- 
1805): Un savant et un inventeur sous la 
Révolution, le Directoire et l'Empire. Rev. 
d'hist. des sciences, Apr.-June 1961. 

Emma JEAN WarxrR. André Amar and His 
Role ın the Committee of General Security. 
Historian, Aug. 1961. 

MARCEL HENBIOT. Une accusation de Saint- 
Just et Le Bas contre le département de la 
Cóte-d'Or, pourvoyeur de l'armée du Rhin. 
Ann. hist. Rev. fr., Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

Pıerrz MassÉ. Les amortissements de rentes 
foncières, en l'an m. Ibid., July-Sept. 1961. 

Joan HALL STEWART. Poetry on the French 
Revolution in the Irish Press. Historian, Feb. 
1962. 

J. Tuowz-ParzNÓTRE. Les droits civiques de 
la femme. Rev. deux mondes, Jan. 1, 1962. 

Kurt von RauMzm, Politiker des Masses? 
Talleyrands Strassburger Friedensplan (17. Ok- 
tober 1805). Hist. Zeitsch., Oct. 1961. 

G. THomurmr. Pour une histoire de la 
monnaie de billion: Troubles monétaires A 
Bordeaux en 1810. Ann. du Midi, no. 4, 1961. 

Puppe ERLANGER. Napoléon I et Louis 
XVII. Rev. de Paris, Mar. 1962. 

CoLETTE GIRARD. Famine et criminalité dans 
la Meurthe en 1816-1817. Ann. de l'Est, no. 3, 
1961. 

Pierre CLARAC. La politique dans l'oeuvre 
de Chateaubriand. Rev. polit. et parl., Mar. 
1962. 

Vincent W. Beach, The Fall of Charles X 
of France: A Case Study of Revolution. Univ. of 
Colorado Bull. [historical series], no. 2, 1961. 


IISI 
M. Cn. H. PourHas,. Les listes électorales 


‚ sous la Monarchie censitaire et leur utilisation. 


Bull. d'hist. mod. et contemp., no. 3, 1961. 

Louis Tafnarp. Aspects de la presse lilloise 
(1845-1848). Rev. du Nord, Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

Craupe Lévy. Un journal "rouge" sous la 
Seconde République, L'Union républicaine 
en Ann. de Bourgogne, July-Sept. 
1961. 

A. Fortin. Les conflits sociaux dans les 
houilléres du Pas-de-Calais sous le Second 
Empire. Rev. du Nord, Oct-Dec. 1961. 

A-J. Tuoeso. La Banque de France au 
milieu du xix* siècle: Étude des structures 
sociales. Rev. hist., Oct-Dec. 1961. 

M. P. RENOUVIN. La presse francaise devant 
les événements et les problémes italiens (jan- 
vier 1858-février 1861). Bull. soc. d’hist. mod. 
et contemp., no. 3, 1961. 

CraupE Fonken. La guerre de sécession et 
le commerce franco-américain. Rev. d'hit. 
mod. et contemp., Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

Francois Mauriac. L'affaire Dreyfus vue 
par un enfant. Rev. de Paris, Feb. 1962. 

MADELEINE RemÉricUx. Socialisme et re 
ligion: Un inédit de Jaur&s (1891). Ann.: Éc., 
soc., civil., Nov.-Dec. 1961. 

Francois Prérri. La bataille du franc en 
1926. Rev. deux mondes, Feb. 1, 1962, 

Jacauss CaasrENAT. journées de Février 
1934. Rev. de Paris, Mar. 1962. 

Id. L'échec du front populaire. Rev. deur 
mondes, Jan. 1, Jan. 15, 1962. 

Jonn MeVicxar Hararrr, Je. France and the 
Aftermath of Roosevelt's "Quarantine" Speech. 
World Politics, Jan. 1962. 

SawuEL M. Oscoon. Editorially Speaking: 
The Fall of the Fourth Republic. Gazette, 
Jan. 1962. 

France and the Merchant Marine [publica- 
tion of Service de presse et d'information, 
Ambassade de France, New York]. Jan. 1962. 


DOCUMENTS 


C. P. Courtney. Burke, Franklin et Raynal: 
À propos de deux lettres inédites. Rev. d’hist. 
litt. de la France, Jan-Mar. 1962. 

Marc BouLomEAU. La mort du Tiers-état 
(Rouen, 29 avril 1789). Ann. de Normandie, 
Dec. 1961. 


BOOKS 


Cosra, ALBERT B. Michel Eugene Chevreul: 
Pioneer of Organic Chemistry. Madison: State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin for the De- 
partment of History, University of Wisconsin. 
1962. Pp. 116. $3.50. 

LEFEBVRE, Georors. The French Revolu- 
tion: From Its Origins to 1793. Trans. from 
the French by EuızaserH Moss Evanson. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1962. Pp. 
xvii, 365. $6.00. See rev. of French ed. 
(1930), AHR, XXXVI (Oct. 1930), 128. 

Le Roy Lapurre, EMMANUEL. Histoire du 
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Languedoc. "Que sais-je?” No. 958. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1962. Pp. 126. 

Letters of Ogier Ghislain de Busbecq to the 
Holy Roman Emperor Maximilian II. Newly 
trans. and ed. from the Latin text of J. B. 
Howaert (Brussels, 1632) by Roserr Epes 


Other Recent Publications 


Jones and BERNERD CLARKE WEBER. New 
York: Bookman Associates. 1961. Pp. 180. 
$5.00. 

MATTHEWs, TANYA. War in Algeria: Back- 
ground for Crisis. New York: Fordham Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 147. $3.50. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko 


ARTICLES 


RAMÓN CARANDE. Zum Problem einer Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte Spaniens. Hist. Zeitsch., Oct. 
1961. 

J. F. O'CALLAGHAN. See Medieval list. 

SALVADOR DE 'Moxó. Exenciones tributarias 
en Castilla a fines de la Edad Media. Hispania, 
Apr.—June 1961. 

FERNANDO DA SILVA CoRREIA. Um notável 
médico conselheiro do Infante D. Henrique. 
Occidente, Aug. 1961. 

A. Temema Da Mora. Cinco séculos de 
cartografia das ilhas de Cabo Verde. Garcia de 
Orta, no. I, 1961. 

RAMÓN CARANDE. Francisco de Los Cobos 
(1470-1547). Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., Jan.-Feb. 
1962. 

M. FERNÁNDEZ ALVAREZ. María de Hungría 
y los planes dinásticos del Emperador. Hrs- 
an July-Sept. 1961. 

FRANK Spooner. Régimes alimentaires d'au- 
trefois: Deux nouveaux cas espagnols. Ann.: 
Éc., soc., civil., Jan.-Feb. 1962. 

A. Hurrz DE Lemps. Les terroirs en Vieille 
Castille et Léon: Une structure agraire. Ibid., 
Mar.-Apr. 1962. 

G. BONNANT. Note sur quelques ouvrages 
en langue espagnole imprimés à Genéve par 
Jean Crispin (1557-1560). Bibliotheque d'Hu- 
manisme et Renaissance, no. I, 1962. 

Damaan Bayon. L'Escorial est-il bien “es- 
pagnol"? Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., Jan.—Feb. 1962. 

SERGE SAUVAGEOT. Navigation de Lisbonne 
à lile de São Tomé par un pilote portugais 
anonyme (vers 1545). Garcia de Orta, no. 1, 
1961. 

A. H. pe OLiveira Marqués. Gaspar Frutoso 
e a colonização de Cabo Verde. Ibid. 

J. Lapa CAMBLOR. “La Política Española” de 
Fray Juan de Salazar. Berceo, no. 58, 1961. 

D. P. ABRAHAM. Mamuca: An Exercise in 
the Combined Use of Portuguese Records and 


Oral Tradition. Jour. African Hist., no. a, 
196r. 

Luis Reponer. Derivaciones del combate 
naval de Rande con el consecuente hundimi- 
ento de galeones en la ría de Vigo. Bol. r. 
acad. de la hist., July-Sept. 1961. 

Ricarpo CasrELLos. Estatutos de la Sociedad 
económica de amigos del país de Asturias 
[1781]. Bol. Inst. estud. asturianos, no. 42, 
196r. 

Ian Cunnison. Kazembe and the Portu- 
guese, 1798-1832. Jour. African Hist., no. I, 
1961. 

Owen S. CONNELLY, Jr. Joseph Bonaparte, 
King of Spain. History Today, Feb. 1962. 

Un relato de Don Antonio de Escafio sobre 
los sucesos de España (1808-1811). Rev. 
general de marina, Mar. 1961. 

M.-A. OcHoa Brun. Catálogo de los 
"Vaughan papers" de la Biblioteca de “All 
Souls College” de Oxford, relativos a Espafia. 
Bol. r. acad. de la hist., July-Sept. 1961. 

H. DuarTE Fonseca. Considerações em 
torno da problemática das crises de Cabo 
Verde. Garcia de Orta, no. 1, 196r. 

JosÉ ALTABELLA. Nuevas aportaciones a la 
historia del periodismo asturiano. Bol. Inst. 
estud. asturianos, no. 42, 1961. 

GEORGE Woopcocx. Anarchism in Spain. 
History Today, Jan. 1962. 

Stanzer G. PAYNE. Ledesma Ramos and 
the Origins of Spanish Fascism. Mid-Am., 
Oct. 1961. 


BOOK 


GENTIL DA SILVA, J. (ed.). Marchandises et 
finances. Vol. III, Lettres de Lisbonne, 156 3- 
1578. École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI* 
Section. Centre de Recherches Historiques. 
Affaires et gens d'affaires, Vol. XIV. Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N. 1961. Pp. 494. 


'The Low Countries 
Herbert H. Rowen 


ARTICLES 
CH. VERLINDEN. Een Vlaamse voorloper van 
Columbus, Ferdinand van Olmen (1487). 
Tid. voor Gesch., LXXIV, no. 4, 1961. 


P. Eanstimo. De voorgeschiedenis van de 
polder Cromstrijen. Zuid-Hollandse Stud., IX, 
1961. 

. DERKER. De aanstelling van de molen- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


meesters in Delfland van de 15de tot de 18de 
ceuw. Ibid. 

P. Ernstinc. De droogmaking van de 
polder Prins Alexander. Ibid. 

A. SoETEMAN, De opheffing van de polders 
ten Zuidwesten van Vlaardingen. Ibid. 

R. R. Posr. Paus Adriaan VI's houding 
tegenover Karel V, twee onbekende brieven. 
Meded. Ned. Hist. Inst. Rome, XXXI, 1961. 

J. H. Jonoxzzs. De brieven van Stephanus 
Pighius. Bijd. Gesch. Nederlanden, XVI, no. 3, 
1961. 

LEONARD VERDUIN. Guido de Bres and the 
Anabaptists. Mennonite Quar, Rev., Oct. 1961. 

A. Th. Mous, Geschiedenis van het voor- 
malig kapittel van de kathedrale kerk van 
Sint-Bavo te Haarlem 1561-1616. I, II en III. 
Arch. v. de Gesch. van de Kath. Kerk in Ned., 
IV, no. I, 1962. 

R. R. Posr. De visitatie van de St. Janskerk 
te 's-Hertogenbosch door Bisschop Franciscus 
Sonnius in het jaar 1568. Ibid. 

J. Barren, Het proces van Jonkheer Arend 
Thoe Boecop S. J. Hagiograaf en martelaar. I. 
De Gevangenneming. Ibid. 

J. J. PoELHERKE. Het verblijf van Prins 
Filips Willem te Rome in 1595. Ibid. 

GEORGE MassELMAN, Dutch Colonial Policy 
in the Seventeenth Century. Jour. Econ. Hist., 
Dec. 1961. 

K. HreromA. De nederlandse bewerkingen 
van Comenius Janua Linguarum. Tijd. voor 
Ned. Taal- en Letterk., LXXVIII, no. 4, 1961. 

A. H. WERTHEM-GIJSE WEENINK. Een 
gladgestreken plooi in Zutphens historic. 
Nieuwe Stem, Jan. 1962. 

I. Voer. Het Plantiinse Huis te Leiden. 
Verslag Algemene Vergadering Hist. Gen. 
Utrecht, LX XV, 1961. 

L. van TonGerLoo, Een Hessisch diplomaat 
over de Staatse politiek ten opzichte van 
Duitsland (1630). Bijd. en Mededeclingen van 
het Hist. Genootschap, LXXV, 1961. 

A. HALLEMA. De Hervormde predikanten 
in Breda contra Frederik Hendrik. Ned. Arch. 
voor Kerkgesch., new ser., XLIV, no. 4, 1961. 

Guipo VANLAERE. De demografische Evo- 
lutie in Assenede, Bassevelde, Boekhoute, Ert- 
velde, Oostecklo en Watervliet gedurende de 
17e en 18e Eeuwen. Handel. Maatsch. voor 
Gesch. en Oudheidk. te Gent, new ser., XV, 
1961. 

J. A. Fazer. Graanhandel, graanprijzen en 
tarievenpolitiek in Nederland gedurende de 
tweede helft der zeventiende ceuw. Tijd. voor 
Gesch., LXXIV, no. 4, 1961. 

J. HerıncA. Diplomatiek ceremonieel in het 
midden van de achttiende eeuw. Bijd, en Me- 
dedeelingen van het Hist. Genootschap, no. 75, 
1961. 

R. van Uyrven. De Leuvense bierindus- 
trie in de xvme eeuw. Bijd. Gesch. Neder- 
landen, XVI, no. 3, 1961. 

P. Porman. Kardinaal d'Alsace et het bes- 
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tuur der Hollandse zending (1739-1749). 
Meded. Ned. Hist. Inst. Rome, XXXI, 1961. 

Id. De: Reizen van de Brusselse Nuntius 
Ignazio Busca door de Hollandse zending 
(1778, 1780, 1483). Arch. v. de Gesch. van de 
Kath. Kerk in Ned., IV, no. 1, 1962. 

A. Simon. Signification politique de la 
nonciature de Bruxelles (1835-1880). Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Belge de Rome, XXXIII, 1961. 

P. van SCHILFGAARDE. De liberale politiek 
in de laatste jaren van Thorbecke. Bijd. en 
Mededeelingen van het Hist. Genootschap, no. 
75, 1961. 

ALLAN H. Krrrzrr. Socialist vs. Catholic in 
Belgium: The Role of Anti-clericalism in the 
Development of the Belgian Left. Historian, 
Aug. 1961. 

J. Worrrıng. Een Indische gouvernements 
nota uit (ca.) 1871 omtrent onze rechten op 
Nieuw Guinea en hetgeen nopens de in- 
wendige toestand van dat eiland op dat ogen- 
blik bekend was. Bijd, en Mededeelingen van 
het Hist. Genootschap, no. 75, 1961. 

PauL DzrszwwE. Découverte des lettres 
hollandaises par les Frangais à la fin du xix* 
siècle. Nieuwe taalgids, LV, no. 1, 1962. 

K. Dexxer. Zwolle: Ritme en functie van 
een middelgrote stad. Tijd. voor Ec. en Soc. 
Geog., Mar. 1962. 

F. GuwTHER Evck. Benelux and European 
Trade. Current Hist., Mar. 1962. 

Guus SOTEMANN, Printed in the Nether- 
lands: Dutch Book Production [historical sur- 
vey]. Delta, Winter 1961-62. 


BOOKS 


Drericxx, Mica., S.J. Documents inédits 
sur l'érection des nouveaux dioceses aux Pays- 
Bas (1521-1570). Vol. Il, De la promulgation 
des bulles de circonscription et de dotation à la 
désincorporation des abbayes brabangonnes 
(aofit 1561—fuillet 1564). Brussels: Académie 
royale de Belgique, Commission royale d'His- 
toire. 1961. Pp. 683. 

SAGHER, HENRI-E. DE, et al. Recueil de 
documents relatifs à l'histoire de l'industrie 
drapióre en Flandre. Pt. 2, Le sud-ouest de la 
Flandre depuis l'époque bourguignonne. Vol. 
Il (Comines-Lo). Brussels: Académie royale 
des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de 
Belgique, Commission royale d'Histoire. 1961. 
Pp. xii, 701. 720 fr. B. 

Scun rios, A. (pub). Matricule de l'Uni- 
versité de Louvain. Vol. IV, Février 1528—Fév- 
rier 1569. Brussels: Académie royale des Sci- 
ences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Bel- 
gique, Commission royale d'Histoire. 1961. 
Pp. xi, 756. 760 fr. B. 

Sımon, A. Évéques de la Belgique indé- 
pendante, 1830—1940: Sources d'archives. Cen- 
tre Interuniversitaire d'Histoire Contemporaine, 
Cahiers Bijdragen, No. 21, Louvain: Éditions 
Nauwelaerts. 1961. Pp. 99. 100 fr. B. 

Smrr, C. (ed.). Bescheiden betreffende de 
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buitenlandse politick van Nederland, 1848- 
1919. 3d Period, 1899-1919. Vol. III, r907- 
1914. Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, Grote 
Ser., No. 106. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
1961. Pp. xvi, 1015. 


Other Recent Publications 


Van EzNoo, Romar. De Pers te Brugge: 
1792-1914. Bouwstoffen. Centre Interuniversi- 
taire d'Histoire Contemporaine, Cahiers Bij- 
dragen, No. 20. Louvain; Éditions Nauwelaerts. 
1961. Pp. 241. 250 fr. B. 


Northern Europe 
Oscar |. Falnes 


ARTICLES 


Hananp Nass. Scandinavian Studies in 
Great Britain and Ireland: An Inventory of 
People, Places, Publications. Scand. Stud., no. 
1, 1962. 

Opp NonpLAND. Aviser som kildemateriale. 
Nord. Tids., no. 8, 1961. 

Nırs HaLLAN. Erkebiskop Eystein og stor- 
møtet i Ringsted 1170. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 
4, 1961. 

Veoarp SKÅNLAND. Supplerende og kritiske 
bemerkninger til Eirik Vandvik: Latinske dok- 
umeni til norsk historie fram til år 1204 [scc 
Einar Molland review, also in this issue]. Ibid. 

Berra Bo£rHius. [Review article on Bir- 
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E. K. HaviLaND. Early Steam Navigation in 
China: Hong Kong and the Canton River. 
Am. Neptune, Jan. 1962. 

C. I. EuGene Kim. Japanese Rule in Korea 
(1905—1910): A Case Study. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., Feb. 15, 1962. 

M. KIMURA, Regional Differences in Pro- 
duction in Ancient China [in Japanese]. Sha- 
kai Keizai Shigaku, no. 3, 1961. 

OwzN LATTIMORE. See General list. 

D. LesLie. Notes on the Analects. T’oung 
Pao, no. I-2, 1961. 

Louis Liceri. Sur quelques transcriptions 
sino-ouigoures des Yuan. Ural-Altaische Jahrb., 
Dec. 1961. 

ARTHUR E. Linx. The Earliest Chinese Ac- 
count of the Compilation of the Tripitaka 
[pt. 2]. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Aug.-Sept. 
1961. 


James T. C. Liv. An Administrative Cycle 
in Chinese History. Jour. Asian Stud., Feb. 
1962. 

MicHaEL Loewe. The Measurement of 
Grain during the Han Period. T’oung Pao, 
no. 1-2, 1961. 

J. R. McEwan. Some Aspects of the Con- 
fucianism of Ogyú Sorai. Asia Major, Sept. 
1961. 

A. Nuzma. China and Her Modernization 
ps Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyú, Nov. 
1961. 

Rosert C. Norra. M. N. Roy and the Fifth 
Congress of the Chinese Communist Party. 
China Quar., Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

K. Ocura. Mathematicians in Old Japan. 
Japan Quar., Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

RoLanD PressaT. La population de la Chine: 
Structure et évolution récente. Population, 
Oct-Dec. 1961. 

C. M. ScmwirTER. Bactrian Nickel and 
Chinese Bamboo. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Jan. 
1962. 

Dietrich SeckeL. Menschseins-Ideale in 
den Orientalischen Kulturen: Japan. Asiatische 
Stud., nos. 1—4, 1960. 

Henry Serruys. Mongols Ennobled during 
the Early Ming. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., 
Dec. 1959. 

Davi R. STURTEVANT, Sakdalism and Phil- 
ippine Radicalism. Jour. Asan Stud., Feb. 
1962. 

Koyı Tarra. Characteristics of Japanese La- 
bor Markets. Econ. Development and Cultural 
Change, Jan. (pt. 1), 1962. 

James LAWRENCE TicNER. See Latin Ameri- 
can list. 

S. Toyama, Historical Note on Public Se- 
curity Legislation in Japan [in Japanese]. 
Rekishigaku Kenkyd, Nov. 1961. 

E. H. von TscHharner. Menschseins-Ideale 
in den Orientalischen Kulturen: China. Ast- 
atische Stud., nos. 1—4, 1960. 

Tano Tsou. The Historians and the Gen- 
erals [on China]. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb. 1962. 

T. WATANABE. The Mo Chia Collective and 
Its Ideas (in Ancient China) [2 pts.; in Japa- 
nese]. Shigaku Zasshi, Oct., Nov. 1961. 

W. F. WERTHEM. Nationalism and Leader- 
ship in Asia. Sci. and Society, Winter 1962. 
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ELEUTHeERE Winance, O.S.B. A Forgotten 
Chinese Thinker: Mo Tzu. Internat. Philos. 
Quar., Dec. 1961. 

T. Yamacucm e al. Some Stages of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate System [4 articles; in 
Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyu, Dec. 1961. 

T. Yamamoto. Establishment and Develop- 
ment of the Ming Cabinet System. [in Japa- 
nese]. Töhögaku, Mar. 1961. 

A. Yosua. La mythologie japonaise [pt 
1]. Rev. hist, relig., July-Sept. 1961. 


BOOKS 


Char, CHu and Winszra. The Changing 
Society of China. Mentor Book. New York: 


- Oiher Recent Publications 


New American Library. 1962. Pp. 253. 75 
cents. 

GERNET, Jacques. Daily Life in China on 
the Eve of the Mongol Invasion 1250-1276. 
Trans. by H. M. Waren. Daily Life Ser., No. 
5 New York: Macmillan. 1962. Pp. 254. 

.50. 

pom Vicron. The Rise of Modern 
China. General Ser. No. 49. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul for the Historical Asso- 
ciation. 1962. Pp. 36. 25.64. 

SCALAPINO, ROBERT A., and Masumi, Jun- 
NOSUKE. Parties and Politics in Contemporary 
Japan. Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 190. $3.75. 


South Asia 
Cecil Hobbs 
ARTICLES Policy in Asia. India Quar., Apr.-June 1961. 
MoHammap YAstN. Akbar and Indian Na- 
SOUTH ASIA 


A. Brerr-James. Disaster in Manipur: An 
Imperial Episode. History Today, Jan. 1962. 

Orar Canor. The Northwest Frontier, Old 
and New. Jour. Royal Central Asian Soc., 
July-Oct. 1961. 

Nanpa Lat Cuarreryi. India’s Early Po- 
litical Ideal, Jour. Indian Hist., Aug. 1960. 

S. C. De. Administrative Set-up in Ancient 
India. Ibid., 

B. G. GOKHALE. In Quest of Righteousness: 
Asoka Maurya. History Today, Sept. 1961. 

Percival Grirrirus. India and Pakistan 
Today. Jour. Royal Central Asian Soc., July- 
Oct. 1961. 

R. A. Hurrensacx. Gulab Singh and the 
Creation of the Dogra State of Jammu, Kash- 
n and Ladakh. Jour. Asian Stud., Aug. 
1961. 

T. V. MAHALINGAM. An Early Inscription at 
Tiruchirapalli. Jour. Indian Hist, Aug. 1960. 

Tuomas R. MercaLr. The Influence of the 
Mutiny of 1857 on Land Policy in India. 
Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1961. 

O. RAMACHANDRAITA, Salivahana-Hala. Jour. 
Indian Hist., Aug. 1960. 

P. Seru ManpHav Rao. Maratha—Nizam 
Relations: "The Khazana-i-Amira" of Gulam 
Ali Azad Bilgrami. bid. 

M. Rama Rao. The Vijayavada Group of 
Cave Temples. Ibid. 

GANDA SiNGH. A Diary of the Partition 
Days. Ibid. 

A. L. Srrvasrava. Akbar's Conquest of 
Rajasthan. Ibid. 

DANIEL THorner. L'Inde d'aujourd'hui: Le 
problème agraire. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., Jan.— 
Feb. 1962. 

T. E. VENKATARAMAN. Culture—Contacts 
in South India. Jour. Indian Hist., Aug. 1960. 

B. H. VercHese. A Reassessment of Indian 


tionalism. Jour. Indian Hist., Aug. 1960. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Auna THAN Tun. The Burmese Customary 
Law. Guardian, July 1961. 

FERDINAND BLUMENTRITT. Blumentritt on 
Rizal's Annotations to Morga's History of the 
Philippines. Jour. Philippine Nat. Hist, Soc., 
June-Sept. 1961. 

Burma's Fighting Leaders. Gwardian, Jan. 
1962. 

Hanyar DEWANTARA. A Pioneer of the 
Indonesian Culture, Indonesian Spectator, Jan. 
I, I957. 

LzoN Ma. GUERRERO. The Kaiser and the 
Philippines. Philippine Stud., Oct. 1961. 

A Few Pages of History— The Initial Phase 
of the Franco-Vietnamese War: 1852-1867. 
News from Vietnam, Dec. 15, 1961. 

U Han Hrar. History of Buddhism in 
Burma: Ava Period (1364-1438). Internat. 
Buddhist News Forum, Oct. 1961. 

A. FL Huz, The Beginnings of Islam in the 
Far East. Jour. Religious Hist., Dec. 1960. 

Percy A. Hinr. The Old Manila Galleons. 
Univ. of Manila Jour. of East Astatic Stud., 
July 1958. 

H. B. Jacosmı. Western Political Forms: 
Their Adaptation to the Philippines. South- 
western Soc. Sci. Quar., Sept. 1961. 

Nick Joagum. The Ceremonies of Intra- 
muros. Mobilways, Oct. 1961. 

José Rizal: Hero of the Philippines [a 
brief biography]. Jour. Philippine Nat. Hist. 
Soc., June-Sept. 1961. 

Lo-Hstanc Lin. The Establishment of Lan 
Fang Presidential System in Borneo by Lo 
Fang-Pah. Sarawak Museum Jour., July-Dec. 
1960. 

The Nationalism of José Rizal. Jour. Philip- 
pine Nat. Hist. Soc., June-Sept. 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


ETHEL D. Norse. The Nature of the Super- 
natural in Four Myths from Guinhangdan, 
ne Philippines. Silliman Jour., 2d quar., 
1961. 

R. B. PEmMBERTON and D. G. E. Hair. 
Journey from Munipoor to Ava, and from 
thence across the Yooma Mountain to Árracan. 
jour. Burma Research Soc., Dec. 1960. 

V. R. Puapir. Nineteenth-century Philip- 
= and the Friar Problem, Americas, Oct. 
1961 

The Place üt José Rizal in World Affairs. 
hod Philippine Nat. Hist, Soc., June-Sept. 
1961. 

CazLos Quirino. A Spanish Chronicle of 
Early Filipinos. Mobiluays, Jan. 1961. 

The Reconstruction of Fort Santiago and 
Intramuros. Jour. Philippine Nat. Hist. Soc., 
June-Sept. 1961. 

Rizal as a Historian. Ibid. 

Rizal on Graft and Corruption. Ibid, 

KERNIAL SINGH SANDHO. Chinese Coloniza- 
tion of Malacca: A Study in Population 
Change, 1500-1957 a.D. Jour. Tropical Geog., 
June 1961. 

CanLos DE Sva, Discovery of Rizal's Im- 
provised Chapel-cell at Fort Santiago. four. 
Philippine Nat. Hist. Soc., June-Sept. 1961. 

PauL WHEATLEY. Geographical Notes on 
Some Commodities Involved in Sung Mari- 
time Trade. Jour. Malayan Branch Royal Asi- 
atic Soc., xxxii, June 1959. 

CruNcG-HoNo Wo. Supplements to a Study 
of Reference to the Philippines in Chinese 
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Sources from Earliest Times to the Ming | 
Dynasty (?-1644). Univ. of Manila Jour. of > 
East Astatic Stud., Oct. 1958. 

MUHAMMAD Yamin. A Legal and Historical 
Review of Indonesia’s Sovereignty over the 
Ages [concl.]. Indonesian Spectator, Dec. 15, 
1958. 

Yaw Wun. Founding Fathers of the Union 
of Burma. Guardian, July 1961. 

Yi Yi, The Thrones of the Burmese Kings. 
Jour. Burma Research Soc., Dec. 1960. 

GREGORIO F. ZAIDE. Magat Salamat, Chief 
of Tondo: A Forgotten Hero of the Past. 
Univ. of Manila Jour. of East Asiatic Stud., 
Apr. 1958. 


BOOKS 

CHHABRA, BAHADUR CHAND. Diplomatic of 
Sanskrit Copper-Plate Grants. [Delhi:] Na- 
tional Archives of India. [1961.] Pp. ix, 23, 
7 plates. 

GOKHALE, B. G. Ancient India: History and 
Culture. 4th ed.; Bombay: Asia Publishing 
House; distrib. by Taplinger un Co., 
New York. 1959. Pp. 224. 93.9 

Srinivasan, C. K. Baji Rao $^ The Great 
Peshwa. New York: Asia Publishing House; 
distrib. by Taplinger Publishing Co., New 
York. 1961. Pp. xv, 152. $5.95. 

West, F. J. Political Advancement in the 
South Pacific: A Comparative Study of Colon- 
tal Practice in Fiji, Tahiti and American Sa- 
moa. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1961. Pp. xi, 188. $4.55. 


United States 
Wood Gray 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


ARTHUR Besror. The Humaneness of His- 
tory. Western Humanities Rev., Winter 1962. 

PAUL A. SAMUELSON. Economists and the 
History of Ideas. Am. Econ. Rev., Mar. 1962. 

GABRIEL KoLko. Max Weber on America: 
Theory and Evidence. Hist. Theory, I, no. 3, 
1961. 

J. Rocers HoLLınaswortm. Consensus and 
Continuity in Recent American Historical 
Writing. South Atlantic Quar., Winter 1962. 

WiLLIAM R. Taytor. A Journey into the 
Human Mind: Motivation in Francis Park- 
a La Salle. William and Mary Quar., Apr. 
1962. 

Wim B. HesseLTINE. Ramsey and 
Draper vs. Bancroft: History for the Common 
Man. Eas Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 33, 
1961. 

Benevicr K. Zopaist. The Ordnance Field 
Historian and Current Military History. Mil. 
Aff., Winter 1961-62. " 


Pum M. Hamer, “, . . authentic Docu- 


ments tending to elucidate our History.” Am. 
Archivist, Jan. 1962. 

H. STEPHEN Herton. Recordkeeping in the 
Department of State: 1789-1956. Nat. Ar- 
chives Accessions, Nov. 1961. 

PavuL Lewmson and Morris Rreser. Labor 
Union Records in the United States. Am. 
Archivist, Jan. 1962. 

PaıLıp C. Brooks. The Harry S. Truman 
Library: Plans and Reality. Ibid. 

GEoRoE A. Borck. A Historical Note on 
the Uses of Census Returns. Mid-Am., Jan. 
1962. 

Louis B. Wricut. Huntington and Folger: 
Book Collectors with a Purpose. Atlantic, 
Apr. 1962. 

Roserr K. JouwsoN. Resources of Selected 
American Military Libraries. Lib. Quar., Jan. 
1962. 

ELIZABETH I. Dixon. Oral History: A New 
Horizon. Lib. Jour., Apr. 1962. 

Jacos Raper Marcus. A Selected Bibliogra- 
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phy of American Jewish History. Am. Jewish 
Hist. Quar., Dec. 1961. 

Francisco GUERRA. Some Bibliographers 
of Early Medical Americana. Jour. Hist. Medi- 
cine, Jan. 1962. 

RicHARD H. Ssryocx. The History of Sci- 
ence in American Universities. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., Oct. 13, 1961. 

DoNArp F. Lewis. Local History and the 
2 School Teacher. Michigan Hirt, Dec. 
1961. 

Frederick S. ALLEN. Teaching the History 
of England. Educ. Rec., Oct. 1961. 

WiwTHROP D. Jorpan. American Chiaro- 
scuro: The Status and Definition of Mulattoes 
in the British Colonies. Wiliam and Mary 
Ouar., Apr. 1962. 

THORSTEN SELLIN. Crime and Delinquency 
in the United States: An Over-All View. Ann. 
Am, Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., Jan. 1962. 

Gıiorcıo Spini. Rassegne: Il periodo coloniale 
della storia americana nella recente storiografia. 
Rass. stor. ital., no. 2, 1961. 

CARL BRIDENBAUGH. Church and State in 
America, 1689-1775. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
Dec. 15, 1961. 

ARTHUR Hecht. Government Owned and 
Operated Coastwise Mail Service of the Eight- 
eenth Century, dm. Neptune, Jan. 1962. 

Epwin ALBERT Sawyer. The Religious Ex- 
perience of the Colonial American Moravians. 
Trans. Moravian Hist. Soc., XVII, pt. 1, 1961. 

LAWRENCE Henry Gipson. The Great De- 
bate in the Committee of the Whole House of 
Commons on the Stamp Act, 1766, as Re- 
ported by Nathaniel Ryder. Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Jan. 1962. 

Maurick W, Armstrono. The English Dis- 
senting Deputies and the American Colonists. 
Jour. Presbyterian Hist., Mar. 1962. 

Jonn Bakzrzss. Spies of the American Revo- 
a Michigan Alum. Quar. Rev., Spring 
1961. 

DoNarp H., Mucrince. In Roxbury Camp: 
An American Orderly Book of 1775. Lid. 
Cong. Quar. Jour., Mar. 1962. 

S. Sypney BrADFORD, Discipline in the Mor- 


ristown Winter Encampments, Proc. New 


Jersey Hust. Soc., Jan. 1962. 

CrcELIA M. KENYON. Republicanism and 
Radicalism in the American Revolution: An 
Old-Fashioned Interpretation. William and 
Mary Quar., Apr. 1962. 

Joun P. Roche, The Founding Fathers: A 
Reform Caucus in Action. dm. Pol. Sci. Rev., 
Dec. 1961. 

Ricnarp M. Gusewere. The Classical An- 
cestry of the United States Constitution. Am. 
Quar., Spring 196a. 

CAROLINE Rossina, Honest Heretic: Joseph 
Priestley in America, 1794-1804. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., Feb. 15, 1962. 

Marx O. KiustLer. German-American Lib- 


Other Recent Publications 


nn and Thomas Paine. Am. Quar., Spring 
1962. 

Merrit D. Pererson. Thomas Jefferson 
and the National Purpose. Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soc., Dec. 15, 196r. 

Lester J. Carpon. Who Is the Author of 
History of the Expedition under the Command 
of Captains Lewis and Clark (1814)? Wil- 
lam and Mary Quar., Apr. 1962. 

E. TayLor Parks. Robert Fulton and Sub- 
marine Warfare. Mil, Af., Winter 1961-62. 

ALFRED W. Crossy, Jr. Richard S. Smith, 
Baltic Paul Revere of 1812. Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Jan. 1962. 

STANLEY L. FALK. Disarmament on the 
Great Lakes: Myth or Reality? US Naval Inst. 
Proc., Dec. 1961. 

W. Patrick Strauss. Pioneer American 
Diplomats in Polynesia, 1820-1840. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Feb. 1962. 

ROBERT FREEMAN SMITH. The United States 
and Latin-American Revolutions. Jour. Inter- 
Am. Stud., Jan. 1962. 

C. Vann Woopwarp. The Antislavery Myth. 
Am. Scholar, Spring 1962. 

Howard H. BELL. Negro Nationalism: A 
Factor in Emigration Projects, 1858-1861. 
Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 1962. 

C. L. Grant. Cave Johnson, Postmaster 
General. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Dec. 1961. 

CLARENCE L. Hout, Jr. Lord Acton’s Visit 
to America, 1853. Rec. Am. Catholic Hist. 
Soc. Philadelphia, Sept., Dec. 1960. 

Merze Tate. Slavery and Racism as De- 
terrents to the Annexation of Hawai, 1854- 
1855. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 1962. 

ARCHIE C. Epps III. The Christian Doctrine 
of Slavery: A Theological Analysis [by George 
Armstrong, 1857]. Ibid., Oct. 1961. 

WiLLiM F. Zornow. Doctor Lincoln’s Doc- 
torates. Lincoln Herald, Winter 1961. 

Rarau W. Hasems. Andrew Johnson and 
the Preservation of the Union. East Tennessee 
Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 33, 1961. 

PAUL M. ANGLE. Tragic Years: The Civil 
War and Its Commemoration, South Atlantic 
Quar., Autumn 1967. 

SHerroD E. East. Montgomery C. Meigs 
and the Quartermaster Department. Mil. Af., 
Winter 1961-62. 

Parmer H. BozcreR. The Great Kentucky 
Hog Swindle of 1864. Jour. Southern Hist., 
Feb. 1962. 

Wirum D. MaLLAM. Lincoln and the Con- 
servatives. Ibid. 

Epwin C. Bearss. Ewing’s Approach in the 
Siege of Vicksburg. Mil. Engineer, Jan.-Feb. 
1962. 

James P. Jones. The Battle of Atlanta and 
McPherson’s Successor. Civil War Hist., Dec. 
1961. 

James M. Murru. Strategy Makers in the 
Union Navy Department, 1861-1863. Mid- 
Am., Jan. 1962. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


D. W. Brocan e? al. European Perspectives 
on the American Civil War. Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soc., Feb. 15, 1962. 

F. L. OWSLEY. The Capture of the CSS 
Florida [1864]. Am. Neptune, Jan. 1962. 

Cuaupe FonLen, La guerre de Sécession et 
le commerce franco-américain. Rev. d'hist. 
mod. et contemp., Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

JusriN G. Turner. Lincoln and the Canni- 
bals. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb. 196a. 

VERNON CARSTENSEN, A Century of the 
a -Grant Colleges. Jour, Higher Educ., Jan. 
1962, 


trating the Civil War. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., 
Autumn 1961. 

Rosert M. LEVENTHAL. Disbandment of the 
Union Army. Mil. Rev., Oct. 1961. 

Epwarp F. Sweat. Francis L. Cardoza— 
Profile of Integrity in Reconstruction Politics. 
Jour, Negro Hist., Oct. 1961. 

Irwin Unger. Money and Morality: The 
Northern Calvinistic Churches and the Re- 
construction Financial Question. Jour. Presby- 
terian Hist., Mar. 1962. 

Donato J. D'EL. The Argument over 
Civilian or Military Indian Control, 1865- 
1880. Historian, Feb. 1962. 

Wırııam H. and Jane H., Pease. Organized 
Negro Communities: A North American Ex- 
periment. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 1962. 

Pur D. Jornan. The Curious Case of Col. 
R. E. Bel [Peter Donan]. Historian, Feb. 
1962. 

Wm. Davin ZIMMERMAN, See General list. 

JuncEN Hurasr. Social Darwinism and the 
History of American Geography. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., Dec. 1961. 

Leone L, MrrcmaLtL, The Episcopal Church 
and the Christian Social Movement in the 
Igth Century. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
Sept. 1961. 

CLARENCE A. Brown. Edward Eggleston as 
a Social Historian. Jour. Illinois State Hist. 
Soc., Winter 1961. 

WirLiM R. LINNEMAN. Satires of American 
Realism, 1880—1900. Am. Lit., Mar. 1962. 

JEANNETTE P. NicmoLs. The United States 
Congress and Imperialism, 1861-1897. Jour. 
Econ. Hist., Dec. 1961. 

P. L, Rosertson. Cleveland’s Constructive 
Use of the Pension Vetoes. Mid-Am., Jan. 
1962. 

CLARE C. Spence. A Brief History of Pluvi- 
culture [ie. rain making]. Pacific Northwest 
Quar,, Oct. 1961. 

JoszseR A. LrrrzRER. Systematic Manage- 
ment: The Search for Order and Integration. 
Bus. Hist. Rev., Winter 1961. 

Wimax LeFanu. John Fulton's Historical 
and Bibliographical Work. Jour. Hist. Medi- 
cine, Jan. 1962. 

Tuomas A. HopxrNs, The Speech that Vali- 
dated the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890: 


WırLıam FLETCHER THOMPSON, JR. Illus- 
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Philander Chase Knox's Address to the Su- 
preme Court. Quar. Jour. Speech, Feb. 1962. 

Jonn L. SurroN. The German General Staff 
in U. S. Defense Policy. Mil. Aff., Winter 
1961-62. 

EpoAr ALBERT Horno. The Religious Issue 
in the Taft-Bryan Duel of 1908. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., Dec. 1961. 

DonaLp Jonnson. Wilson, Burleson, "E 
Censorship in the First World War. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Feb. 1962. 

Donato E. WiLLiams, Charles G. Dawes: 
The Conscience of Normalcy. Speech Mono- 
graphs, Mar. 1962. 

Id. Dawes and the 1924 Republican Vice 
Presidential Nomination, Mid-Am., Jan. 1962. 

Lee N. ALLEN. The Underwood Presi- 
dential Movement of 1924. Alabama Rev., 
Apr. 1962. 

CLIFFORD B. ANDERSON. Agrarian Attitudes 
toward the City, Business, and Labor in the 
aly and 1930's. Mississippi Quar., Fall 
1961. 

HzNpznsoN B. Brappick. A New Look at 
American Policy during the Italo-Ethiopian 
Crisis, 1935-36. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 1962. 

LAWRENCE S. Rırrer. Official Central Bank- 
ing Theory in the United States, 1939-61. 
Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb. 1962. 

Jonn McVickar Hazonr, Je. See French list. 

DonaLp E. Srrour. Intellectual Freedom 


"Landmarks: 1955-1960. Lib. Jour., June 1961. 


Ricrarp H. Rovere. Eisenhower over the 
Shoulder. Am. Scholar, Spring 1962. 


DOCUMENTS 


ErmanETH G. McPHxRsoN. Letters from 
Nathaniel Macon to John Randolph of Roa- 
noke [1810-30]. North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
Spring 1962. 

SugLDoN H. Harris. An American's Im- 
pressions of Sierra Leone in 1811 [Capt. Paul 
Cuffe]. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 1962. 

Kentucky's Part in the War of 1812, by 
Samuel M. Wilson. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., 
Jan. 1962. 

Tecumseh and the Battle of the Thames, 
by Charles A. Wickliffe. Ibid. 

IsrporE S. Meyer. The American Jew in 
the Civil War. Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., 
June 1961. 

Frank B. WıLLıams, Jr. From Sumter to 
the Wilderness: Letters of Sergeant James 
Butler Suddath, Co. E, 7th Regiment, S. C. V. 
[cont.]. South Carolina Hist. Mag., Jan. 1962. 

J..W. Schurte NonpHorT. The Civil War 
Letters of the Dutch Ambassador [Roest van 
Limburg]. Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Win- 
ter 1961. 

Jonn D. Hayes and LirLıan O’Brien. The 
Early Blockade and the Capture of the Hat- 
teras Forts—from the Journal of John Sanford 
Barnes... 1861. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Jan. 1962. 
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Journ O. WALLER. Edward: Dicey and the 
American Negro in 1862: An English Work- 
ing Journalist's View. Bull. New York Pub. 
Lib., Jan. 1962. 

Warne C. TEMPLE. A Union Soldier in 
Kentucky and Tennessee [Pvt. Albert Shepard, 
115th Ill. Reg't, 1862], Lincoln Herald, Win- 
ter 1961. 

JosgPH Gxonér, JR. Lincoln to Stanton: Án 
Unpublished Lincoln Letter [1863]. Ibid. 


WAYNE C. TEMPLE. A Signal Officer with 


Grant: The Letters of Captain Charles L. 
Davis. Civil War Hist., Dec. 1961. 

Mary L. THornron. The Prison Diary of 
Adjutant Francis Atherton Boyle, C. S. A. 
North Carolina Hist. Rev., Winter 1962.. * 

BrNcHAM Duncan. A Letter on the Pur 
Seal in Canadian-American Diplomacy [by 
William T. Stead, 1897). Canadian Hist. Rev., 
Mar. 196a. i 


NEW ENGLAND AND 
MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Lawrence W. Towner. "A Fondness for 
Freedom”: Servant Protest in Puritan Society. 
William and Mary Quar., Apr, 1962. 

Jonn CooLmar. Hingham Builds a Meeting- 
house. New Eng. Quar., Dec. 1961. 

WırLıam A. Kner. The Mast Trade in 
New Hampshire. Am. Neptune, Jan. 1962. 

Jons Van ve Werering. Thomas Prince's 
Chronological History. William and Mary 
Quar., Oct. 1961. 

Bernard Bayn. Butterfield’s Adams: Notes 
for a Sketch. Ibid., Apr. 1962. 

RACHEL WiscHNITZER. Ezra Stiles and the 
Portrait of Menasseh Ben Israel. Am. Jewish 
Hist. Quar., Dec. 1961. 

WARNER BERTHOFF. Renan on W. E. Chan- 
ning and American Unitarianism. New Eng. 
Ouar., Mar. 1962. 

T. D. Seymour. Basserr. Nature's Noble- 
man: Justin Morrill, a Victorian Politician. 
Vermont Hist., Jan. 1962. 

Louis RucHAMEs. The Pulitzer Prize Treat- 
ment of Charles Sumner. Massachusetts Rev., 
Summer 1961. 

Norman Roserrt BENNETT. Americans in 
Zanzibar, 1865-1915. Esser Inst. Hist. Coll., 
. Jan. 1962. 

Rosert L. Beısner. Brooks Adams and 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr.: Historians of 
Massachusetts. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 1962. 

RAYMOND J. CUNNINGHAM, The Emmanuel 
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No. 2. Emporia: Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege. 1961. Pp. 58. 

Fraser, Joun. 4 Petition Regarding the 
Conditions in the CS.M. Prison at Columbia, 
S. C., Addressed to the Confederate Authori- 
ties. Ed, by Geoace L. ANDERSON. University 
of Kansas Publications, Library Ser., No. 14. 
. Lawrence: University of Kansas Libraries. 
1962. Pp. 57. $1.50. 

Fans, Ex: J. The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, 1910-1960. With a foreword by 
Lrrucow Osborne. New York: American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. 1961. Pp. 135. 
Cloth $2.00, paper $1.00. 

HarL, RosznT L. The Archeology of Carca- 
jou Point: With an Interpretation of the De- 
velopment of Oneota Culture in Wisconsin. 
In z vols. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 200; xii, 148. $8.00 the 
set. 

HesseLTINE, WırLıam B. (selected and ed. 
with introd. and notes). The Tragic Conflict: 
The Civil War and Reconstruction. New York: 
George Braziller. 1962. Pp. 528. $7.50. 

Horven, Bernıce Bacon, and FLEMING, 
BERNHARD. From out of the Past: The Origin 
of the State of Kansas, Its People and Places 
of Interest. New York: Vantage Press. 1962. 
Pp. 146. $3.50. 

HoLingswortHa, J. Rocers, and Wer, 
BELL I. (eds.). American Democracy: A 
Documentary Record. Vol. I, 1620-1865; Vol. 
II, 1865-1961. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 
1961; 1962. Pp. xiii, 625; x, 502. $3.75 each. 
Textbook. 

Hopxins, J. G. E, and ANDREWS, WAYNE 
(eds.). Dictionary of American History. Vol. 
VI (Supplement One). New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1961. Pp. vii, 311. $12.50. 
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Inventory and Calendar of the John Broun, 
]r., Papers, 1830-1932. Inventory and Calen 
dar Ser, No. 3. Columbus: Ohio Historical 
Society. 1962. Pp. 32. 

Jackson, Percival E, (selected and ar- 
ranged). The Wisdom of the Supreme Court. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1962. 
Pp. xvi, 524. $8.95. 

JoureL, Henri. A Journal of La Salles Last 
Voyage. Introd. by DArrerT B. RuTMAN. The 
American Experience Ser. New York: Corinth 
Books. 1962. Pp. ix, 187. $1.50. 

Katz, InviNo I. The Jewish Soldier from 
Michigan in the Civil War. Detroit, Mich.: 
E State University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 62. 


pod Henry [J2.]. The Campaign of 1781 
in the Carolinas: With Remarks Historical and 
Critical on Johnson’s Life of Greene. Ameri- 
cana Classics. Reprint; Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books. 1962. Pp. sir, xlvii. $10.00. 

Lerwis, WiLLiAM (ed). 4 Documentary 
History of American Economic Policy Since 
1789. Aldine Library Ed. Chicago: -Aldine 
Publishing Co. 1962. Pp. xxx, 406. $7.50. 

LITTELL, FRANXLIN HAMLIN. From State 
Church to Pluralism: A Protestant Interpreta- 
tion of Religion in American History. Anchor 
Books. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1962. 
Pp. xx, 174. 95 cents. [Cloth ed. pub. by 
Aldine Publishing Co., Chicago, 1962. $5.00.] 

Lonny, Rosert M. Early Maps of North 
America. Newark: New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety. 1961. Pp. 48. $1.85. 

McNickLe, D'Arcy. The Indian Tribes of 
the United States: Ethnic and Cultural Sur- 
vival, Issued under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, London. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. 79. $1.75. 

MARRYAT, FREDERICK, A Diary in America, 
with Remarks on Its Institutions. Ed. with 
notes and introd. by Srpner Jackman. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1962. Pp. xxvi, 487, 
ix. $5.95. 

MansHALL, S. L. A. Night Drop: The 
American Airborne Invasion of Normandy. 
Preface by Carr Sanpzure. Boston: Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. 1962. Pp. xxi, 425. $6.50. 

MaznsroN, EvgngTT C. Origin and Develop- 
ment of Northeastern University, 1898-1960. 
Boston: Northeastern University. 1961. Pp. v, 
234. 

Martin, Josep’ Puma. Private Yankee 
Doodle: Being a Narrative of Some of the 
Adventures, Dangers and Sufferings of a 
Revolutionary Soldier. Ed. by GrEorGE F, 
SCHEER. Boston: Little, Brown. 1962. Pp. xxv, 
305. $6.50. 

Muer, Jonn €. (selected and ed. with 
introd. and notes). The Colonial Image: Ori- 
gins of American Culture. New York: George 
Braziller. 1962. Pp. 500. $7.50. 

MoncAN, Lews Henry. League of the 
Irogsois. Introd. by Wurm N. FENTON. 
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The American Experience Ser. New York: 
Corinth Books. 1962. Pp. xviii, 477. $2.95. 

Mort, Frank Lurser. American Journal- 
ism: A History, 1690-1960. 3d ed.; New 
York: Macmillan. 1962. Pp. xiv, 901. $8.00. 
See rev. of ist ed. (1941), AHR, XLVII 
(Jan. 1943), 344. 

Nye, WinLsug STURTEVANT. Bad Medicine 
and Good: Tales of ihe Kiowas. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1962. Pp. xxiv, 
291. $5.00. 

One Hundred and Twenty-Five Years of 
Publishing, 1837—1962. Boston: Little, Brown. 
1962. Pp. 84. 

s, DEXTER, and Van DEUSEN, GLYN- 
pon G. The United States of America: A 
History. Vol. 1, To 1876; Vol. II, 1865 to the 
Present. New York: Macmillan. 1962. Pp. 
xiv, 818; xiv, 845. Textbook. 

PoweLL, Jonn WesLey. Report on the Lands 
of the Arid Region of the United States: With 
a More Detailed Account of the Lands of Utah. 
Ed. by WALLACE SrzoNER. The John Harvard 
Library. Cambridge, Mass.: Beiknap Press of 
a University Press. 1962. Pp. xxvii, 202. 

5.00. 

Quaire, Mito Muron (ed.). The Western 
Country in the 17th Century: The Memoirs of 
Antoine Lamothe Cadillac and Pierre Liette. 
Citadel Pioneer Book. New York: Citadel 
Press. 1962. Pp. xx, 171. $1.50. 

RicxELs, Mitton. Thomas Bangs Thorpe: 
Humorist of the Old Southwest. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 
275. $5.00, 

ScuuLTZ, James WiLLARD (Apikuni). Black- 
feet and Buffalo: Memories of Life among the 
Indians. Ed. and with an introd. by Karte C. 


- 


Other Recent Publications 


SEELE, Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1962. Pp. xvi, 384. $5.95. 

Smrpson, Lewis P. (ed). The Federalist 
Literary Mind: Selections from the Monthly 
Anthology and Boston Review, 1803-7811, 
Including Documents Relating to the Boston 
Athenaeum. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xiii, 246. $6.00. 

SMITH, C. AUBREY. Fifty Years of Educa- 
Hon for Business at the University of Texas. 
Austin: College of Business Administration 
Foundation, University of Texas, 1962. Pp. 
xiii, 188. $3.00. 

Srowzg, Harrier Beecher. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin: Or, Life among the Lowly. Ed. by 
KENNETH S. Lynn. The John Harvard Library. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xxviii, 460. $5.00. 

WiLLoINo, Eugene P. and HATZFELD, 
Herts. Catholic Serials of the Nineteenth 
Century in the United States: A Descriptive 
Bibliography and Union List. 2d Ser., Pt. 4, 
Indiana. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press. 1962. Pp. 47. $1.75. 

WiLson, EDMUND. Patriotic Gore: Studies in 
the Literature of the American Civil War. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. xxxii, 
816. $8.50. 

Wise, Davm, and Ross, THoMas B. The 
U-2 Affair. New York: Random House. 1962. 
Pp. 269. $4.95. 

Wis, Harvey. Society and Thought in 
Modern America: A Social and Intellectual - 
History of the American People from 1865. 
Society and Thought in America, Vol. II. ad 
ed.; New York: David McKay. 1962. Pp. xii, 
644. $6.75. See rev. of 1st ed. (1952), AHR, 
LVIII (Oct. 1952), 126. 


Latin America 
Karl M. Schmitt 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Eric N. BAKLANOFF. Argentina, Chile, and 
Mexico: Contrasts in Economic Policy and 
Performance. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., Oct. 1961. 

Joan Benerro. La sustitución de los esta- 
mentos tradicionales en España y en Hispano- 
américa. Estud. amer., July-Aug. 1960. 

Gegenwartsprobleme Lateinamerikas. 
Deutsche Aussenpolitik, Special Issue II, 1961. 
This East German publication has devoted the 
issue completely to Latin America. 

Maurice HALPERIN. Growth and Crisis in 
Latin America. Sci. and Society, Summer 1961. 

Latin America, 1962. Current Hist., Feb. 
1962. The whole issue is devoted to Latin 
America. 

Epwin Lieuwen, The Changing Role of 
the Military in Latin America. Jour. Inter-4m. 
Stud., Oct. 1961. 


CrisrómaL L, MENDOZA. La idea de la unidad 
de América. Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), July- 
Aug. 1961. 

Joseriva PaLop. El Brasil, visto por los 
viajeros alemanes. Rev. de Indias (Madrid), 
Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

ARMANDO VILLANUEVA DEL CAMPO. Partidos 
democrático-revolucionarios en Indoamérica. 
aes (San José), Sept-Oct, Nov.-Dec. 
1961. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


EDBERTO Oscar ÁcEVEDO. El carlotismo en 
México, Hist. mex., Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

CarLos ALoNso DEL Rear. Fernández de 
Oveido y las amazonas, Cuad. hispanoamer., 
Oct. 1961. 

CHARLES W. ÁRNADE, The Architecture of 
Spanish St. Augustine. Americas, Oct. 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


ALFREDO Bourron. Miranda y la carta de 
los Mantuanos. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. 
(Caracas), Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

Manio Briceño Perozo. Los infidentes del 
Tachira. Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), Mar.- 
June 1961. 

Troy S. FLoyp. Bourbon Palliatives and the 
Central American Mining Industry, 1765- 
1800. Americas, Oct. 1961. 

JUAN FRIEDE. Origenes de la esclavitud in- 
digena en Venezuela. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. 
(Caracas), Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

PEDRO GRINGOIRE. Protestantes enjuiciados 
por la Inquisición. Hist. mex., Oct-Dec. 1961. 

Marcos JIMÉNEZ DE LA Espana. La traición 
de un tuerto. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. 
(Quito), July-Dec. 196r. 

GUILLERMO LOHMANN VILLENA. Las re- 
laciones de los virreyes del Perú. Anuario 
estud, amer. (Seville), XVI, 1959. 

F. Monarzs PADRÓN. Las relaciones entre 
Colón y Martín Alonso Pinzón. Rev. de Indias 
(Madrid), Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

Luis Navarro García. El norte de Nueva 
Espafia como problema polftico en el siglo 
xvin, Estud. amer., July-Aug. 1960. 

Boris Oses. Los esfuerzos por integrar en 
pueblos a los araucanos en el siglo xvin. Rev. 
de Indias (Madrid), Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

DEMETRIO Ramos. El deslizamiento de 
"frontera" en la tierra llanera y las huellas 
cartográficas. Ibid. 

Josá Joaquín Rear Díaz. Las ferias de 
Jalapa. Anuario estud. amer. (Seville), XVI, 
1959. 

HeLena Ruiz. La búsqueda de Eldorado 
por Guayana. Ibid, 

Hans SCHNEIDER. La idea de la emancipa- 
ción de América en la obra de Alexander von 
Humboldt. Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), July- 
Aug. 1961. 

Fray Jurio Tosón BzrANCOUxT. Génesis 
franciscana de una universidad. Univ. An- 
tioquía (Medellín), July-Aug.-Sept. 1961. 

AnTURO Usiar Prerri. La conquista de 
América, como problema jurídico y moral. 
Política (Caracas), Apr.-May 1961. 

José Marfa Varas. Fray Tomás de Ber- 
lenga. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. (Quito), 
July-Dec. 1961. 

J. Vipaco. Como viajaban los pasajeros a 
Indias. Rev, nac. cultura (Caracas), Mar.—June 
1961. 

L. A. VioNERAs. Fortificaciones de la Florida. 
Anuario estud. amer. (Seville), XVI, 1959. 

G. WiLLIams, See General list. 


DOCUMENTS 


Ernesto LEMOINE ViLLICANA. El mapa de 
Tecpan en 1579. Bol. arch. gen. de la nación 
(México, D.F.), Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1960. 

Id. Instrucción para aumentar las colecciones 
del Gabinete de Historia Natural de Madrid— 
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1776. Ibid., Apr.-May-June 1960 [ste (should 
be 1961) ]. 

Id. Protesta de los indios de Atoyac para no 
ser congregados en el pueblo de Tecpan, año 
de 1614. Ibid., Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1960. 

Id. Visita, congregación y mapa de Ame- 
cameca de 1599. lbid., Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 1961. 

M. MzEaADE. Autos de la general visita de 
1768 de la colonia del Nuevo Santander. Ibid., 
Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1960, Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 1961. 

ld. Don Felix María Calleja del Rey: Ac- 
tividades anteriores a la guerra de independ- 
encia. Ibid. 

Antonio Muro OREJÓN. Las Leyes Nuevas 
de 1542-1543: Ordenanzas para la gobernación 
de las Indias y buen tratamiento y conserva- 
ción de los indios. Anuario ertud. amer. (Se- 
ville), XVI, 1959. 

J. Isnacıo Rusio MaÑÉ. San Andrés Chal- 
chicomula (hoy Ciudad Serdán). Bol. arch. 
gen. de la nación (México, D.F.), Oct.-Nov.- 
Dec. 1960, Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 1961, Apr.-May- 
June 1960 [ste (should be 1961)]. 

CARMELO SÁENZ DE Santa María, O.J.S. Un 
documento inédito sobre Bernal Díaz del Cas- 
tillo: La probanza de su nieto, don” Tomás 
Díaz del Castillo. Rev. de Indias (Madrid), 
Jan-Mar. 1961. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL ÁMERICA 
AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Ricwarp N. Apams. El indio y el creci- 
miento nacional en América Central Politica 
(Caracas), Apr.-May 196r. 

Ives Aucuste. Boyer et le gouvernement 
américain. Rev. soc. haitienne d’hist. géog. 
géol. (Port-au-Prince), July-Oct. 1960. 

MAURICIO DE LA SELVA. El Salvador: Tres 
décadas de lucha. Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), 
Jan.-Feb. 1962. 

Hermann B. Deutsch. Cronología de Wil- 
lam Walker. Rev. arch. nac. Costa Rica (San 
José), Jan.-June 1961. 

RoserT F. FLorsTEDT. Mora y la génesis del 
liberalismo burgués. His. mer. Oct-Dec. 
1961. 

CHARLEs A. Harz. Alamán, Antuñano y la 
continuidad del liberalismo. Ibid. 

Jesós Rrvzs Heroes. El caso Antufiano. 
Ibid. 

Francisco Larroyo. La política educativa de 
la Revolución mexicana. Política (Caracas), 
Apr.-May 1961. 

César SEPÓLVEDA. Sobre reclamaciones de 
norteamericanos a México. Hist. mex., Oct- 
Dec. 1961. 

Henock Troumitor. La république de Pé- 
tion ct le peuple haitien, Rev. soc. haitienne 
d'hist, géog. géol. (Port-au-Prince), Jan.-Apr. 
1960. 
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Id. L'instruction publique sous Pétion. Ibid., 
July-Oct. 1960. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Mario Briceño Perozo. La actuación püb- 
lica de Bolívar en 1812: Sus grandes docu- 
a Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), July-Aug. 
1961. 

GERMÁN CARRERA Damas. Algunos prob- 
lemas relativos a la organización del estado 
durante la segunda república venezolana. Ibid. 

THOMASINE Cusack. A Reappraisal of the 
Economic Record of Venezuela, 1939-1959. 
Jour. Inter-Am, Stud., Oct. 1961. 

Warum DusenperrY. Juan Manuel de 
Rosas as Viewed by Contemporary American 
Diplomats. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 1961. 

Jame Eyzacurare. Proyectos chilenos de 
unión americana (1810-1829). Rev. nac. cul- 
tura (Caracas), July-Aug. 1961. 

CHARLES C. GRIFFIN. Transcendencia his- 
` tórica de la Declaración de Independencia de 
Venezuela. Ibid. 

Historia (Buenos Aires), Apr.-June 1961. 
This issue devotes 12 of its 13 articles to 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, 

CanLos López Narváez. Bolívar, hombre de 
letras. Bolivar, Rev. Colombiana de Cultura 
(Bogotá), Jan.-June 1961. 

Jacmro Oppone. La burguesía terrateniente 
argentina: Su origen, su formación. Politica 
(Caracas), Apr.-May 1961. 

José J. Pepa. Vida del General Pedro 
Nel Ospina. Univ. Antioquia (Medellín), 
Apr.-May-June 1961. 

RoBerT A, PorAsH. The Changing Role of 
the Military in Argentina, Jour. Inter-4m. 
Stud., Oct. 1961. 

James R. Scos. Los representantes británi- 
cos y norteamericanos en la Argentina (1852- 
s Historia (Buenos Aires), Apr.-June 
1961. 

James LAWRENCE TIGNER. Shindo Remmei: 
Japanese Nationalism in Brazil. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. Rev., Nov. 1961. 

JuLio Topgan Donoso. Dos documentos 
memoralles (la carta de 1812 y el proyecto 
de Miranda). Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. 
(Quito), July-Dec. 1961. 

Id. Yglesia y estado en las primeras con- 
stituciones de la Gran Colombia. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Lours E. Bux«caRTNER. José del Valle's Un- 
finished "Diario de mi viaje de Guatemala a 
México en 1822." Americas, Oct. 1961. 

La Junta Superior de Gobierno de r810. Bol. 
acad. nac. de la hist. (Quito), July-Dec. 1961. 

Ernesto LEMOINE VırzıcaNA. Cuaderno de 
órdenes de don Nicolas Bravo, abril-julio de 
1815. Bol. arch. gen. de la nación (México, 
D.F.), Apr.-May-June 1960 [sic (should be 
1961)]. 

Libro de Bitácora del buque de guerra 


Other Recent Publications 


"Granada" de la marina de guerra nicara- 
güense: Afio de 1856. Rev. arch. nac. Costa 
Rica (San José), Jan.-June 1961. 

Manifesto que hace al mundo la Confedera- 
ción de Venezuela en la América meridional. 
Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), July-Aug. 1961. 

Para la historia de la revolución del 10 de 
Agosto de 1890: Año de 1811. Bol. acad. nac. 
de la hist. (Quito), July-Dec. 1961. 

Proyecto de reconquista para España de las 
provincias libres de Venezuela: Memorias del 
jefe expedicionario teniente coronel don José 
de Arizábalo y Orobio. Bol. acad. nac. de la 
hist. (Caracas), Jan-Mar. 1961. 

Réplica del gobierno de Nicaragua a los 
fallos que la Corte de Justicia Centroamericana 
dictó sobre las demandas que los gobiernos de 
Costa Rica y El Salvador promovieron al de 
Nicaragua a causa de la celebración del Tra- 
tado Chamorro-Bryan. Rev. arch. nac. Costa 
Rica (San José), Jan.-June 1961. 


ARCHIVAL GUIDES AND 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Juan Comas. Bibliografía sobre las rela- 
ciones inter-raciales en América Latina, desde 
1940. Bol. Bibliog. Antropología Americana 
(México, D.F.), XXI-XXII, pt. 1., 1958-59. 

James M. Dar and Ann B. DunLar. The 
Map Collection of the Texas State Archives, 
1527-1845. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Jan. 
1962. 

Peoro Grases. Publicaciones del sesqui- 
centenario de la independencia de Venezuela. 
Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), July-Aug. 1961. 

Índice de la Sección Colonial. Rev. arch. 
nac. Costa Rica (San José), Jan.- June 1961. 

Índice del Ramo de Provincias Internas. Bol. 
arch. gen. de la nación (México, D.F.), Oct- 
Nov.-Dec. 1960, Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 1961, Apr.- 
May-June 1960 [sic (should be 1961)]. 

Índice del Ramo de Reales Cédulas. Ibid. 

Índice del Ramo de Tierras. Ibid. 

MacNus Mörner. Informaciones bibliográfi- 
cas americanas: "Suecia." Anuario estud. amer. 
(Seville), XVI, 1959. 

João Aves pas Neves. Jaime Cortezáo, luso- 
brasileiro. Anhembi (S30 Paulo), Oct. 1961. 

Junto SPERONI VENER. Pedro Mascaró y la 
bibliografía uruguaya. Inter-Am. Rev. of 
Bibliog., Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

AGNES Sraprr. Informaciones bibliográficas 
americanas: "Alemania." Anuario estud, amer. 
(Seville), XVI, 1959. 

Reina Torres px ARáuz. Bibliotecas de 
Panamá. Estud. amer., July-Aug. 1960. 

Id. Informaciones bibliográficas americanas: 
"Panamá." Anuario estud. amer. (Seville), 
XVI, 1959. 


BOOKS 


BAUDIN, Louis. Daily Life in Peru under the 
Last Incas. Trans. by WINIFRED BRADFORD. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Daily Life Ser. New York: Macmillan. 1962. 
Pp. 256. $4.00. 

Índices de hemeroteca, Uruguay: Fichas cor- 
respondientes al año 1958. Foreword by Eb- 
MUNDO M. Narancıo, Instituto de Investiga- 
ciones Histöricas, Manuales auxiliares para la 
investigación histórica, No. 2. Montevideo: 
Universidad de la Repüblica, Facultad de 
Humanidades y Ciencias. 1961. Pp. viii, 188. 

Organizagóer e programas ministeriais: Re- 
gime parlamentar no império. 2d ed.; Rio de 
Janeiro: Ministério da Justiça e Negócios In- 
teriores, Arquivo Nacional. 1962. Pp. x, 469. 

Registro de estrangeiros, 1823-1830. Publi- 
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cacöes do Arquivo Nacional, Vol. XLIX. Rio 
de Janeiro: Ministério da Justiça e Negócios In- 
teriores, Arquivo Nacional, 1961. Pp. x, 247. 

Tayzor, Pur B. Jr. Government and 
Politics of Uruguay. Tulane Studies in Political 
Science, Vol. VII. New Orleans, La.: Tulane 
University. 1960. Pp. 285. $3.00. 

Tuomeson, J. Eric S. A Catalog of Maya 
Hieroglyphs. The Civilization of the American 
Indian Ser. No, 62. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press in cooperation with the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. 1962. Pp. xiv, 
458. $20.00. ) 


e Historical News + «+ « « 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Historical Ássociation will meet at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, December 28-30, 1962. Bernard A. Weisberger of the University 
of Chicago is Chairman of the Program Committee, and Martin J. Lowery of 
DePaul University, Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee. 


The Association has received a grant of seventeen thousand dollars for an 
experimental study of national bias reflected in the history textbooks of Great 
Britain and the United States. The study will be conducted by a committee repre- 
senting the Historical Association in England and the AHA. 


The Modern European History Section of the Association has elected Gordon 
Wright, Stanford University, as its President for 1962. 


The officers of the Latin American Conference for 1962 are: James F. King, 
University of California (Berkeley), Chairman, Charles Gibson, State University 
of Iowa, Vice-Chairman, and Hugh M. Hamill, Jr., University of Connecticut, 
Secretary-Treasurer. The 1961 James A. Robertson Prize of the Conference was 
awarded to Joseph T. Criscenti for his "Argentine Constitutional History, 18xo- 
1852," and the Pan American Foundation's Herbert E. Bolton Prize went to 
Robert E. Quirk for his The Mexican Revolution, 1914-1915. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received the papers of Joseph Edward Davies 
(1876-1958). Numbering about fifty thousand pieces—primarily diaries, journals, 
and correspondence—the papers relate to Mr. Davies! service as ambassador to 
Russia and to Belgium, special envoy of President Roosevelt (1943) and President 
Truman (1945), and special adviser to President Truman and Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes at the Potsdam Conference (1945). 

Some eighteen thousand papers of Daniel Chester French, renowned sculptor 
of the Lincoln Memorial in Washington and many other famous works, have been 
presented to the Library. They include family letters, an extensive correspondence 
with patrons and fellow artists, early diaries and sketchbooks, scrapbooks, and 
photographs. 

Approximately thirty thousand pieces, records of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association for the years 1842-1961, have been received by the 
Library. These records, which now form the largest segment of the Library's 
Suffrage Archives, include files of correspondence with various leaders in the 
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Libraries and Archives 1179 


suffrage movement and files on subjects of interest to the organization. Also 
received and made segments of the Suffrage Archives are some eight thousand 
personal papers of Carrie Chapman Catt (1859-1927), and a large body of papers 
of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Henry B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, Alice Stone Black- 
well, and other members of the Stone and Blackwell families. 

Smaller groups added to the Library’s holdings include twenty-three original 
manuscripts and reproductions of forty-two additional papers of or relating to 
Robert Morris, “Financier of the American Revolution,” and a series of about 
one hundred letters received between 1881 and 1905 by Robert Roberts Hitt 
(1834-1906), shorthand reporter of the Lincoln-Douglas debates, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State under James G. Blaine in 1881, and longtime member of the House 
of Representatives from Illinois. 


The National Archives has published two preliminary inventories of parts of 
its holdings: Number 134, Records of the Bureau of Public Roads; and Number 
135, Records Relating to Civil War Claims, United States and Great Britain. It has 
also added two leaflets to the series designed to answer questions frequently asked 
in reference letters: Compiled Military Service Records in the National Archives 
and Genealogical Sources outside the National Archives. 

Among recently completed microfilm publications are Miscellaneous Letters 
Received by the Secretary of the Navy, 1801-1884 (647 rolls); Notes from the 
Russian Legation in the United States to the Department of State, 1809-1906 (12 
rolls); Interior Department Territorial Papers: New Mexico, 1851-1914 (15 rolls); 
and Miscellaneous Papers of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (9 rolls). 

Mrs. Nathan Straus has given to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library the papers 
of her husband relating to his service as United States Housing Administrator, 
1937-1942, and to other aspects of his career. Scrapbooks, copies of speeches and 
other writings chiefly on housing questions, and correspondence with President 
Roosevelt and others are included. Papers of Henry 'T. Hackett, Roosevelt's Hyde 
Park friend and attorney, were also received. The library has received a collection 
of over three thousand books and pamphlets of Rooseveltiana, the gift of Mrs. 
Jerome K. Wilcox of Ridgewood, New Jersey. The collection was assembled by 
Mrs. Wilcox’s husband, librarian of the City College of New York until his death 
last year. 

Recent additions to the holdings of the Harry S. Truman Library include 
papers of John W. Snyder, Charles S. Murphy, Frank Waring, Fred J. Lawton, 
Lowell Mason, Philip Kaiser, Mon C. Wallgren, John C. Houston, Tom L. Evans, 
Warner Gardner, John T. Gibson, and Herschel V. Johnson; records of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Equality of Treatment and Opportunity in the Armed 
Services; and microfilm copies of the transcripts of Sidney Shalett's interviews with 
Alben W. Barkley. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has received the papers of Wilbur J. 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary for Legislative Matters in the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, chiefly for the period 1934-1956. In addition, 
the Ralph E. Flanders papers and the William A, Roberts papers, relating to the 
career of Joseph R. McCarthy, have been received. The use of the Cohen papers 
and the Roberts papers is restricted. Among the records of the Comstock family 
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given to the society by Elizabeth Comstock of Arcadia, Wisconsin, are many 
papers of General Cyrus Ballou Comstock (1831-1910), army engineer and friend 
of Ulysses Grant. 


The University of Notre Dame will microfilm the manuscript collection of the 
Ambrosian Library in Milan, Italy. A. L. Gabriel, head of the university's 
Mediaeval Institute, will direct the project in which more than thirty thousand 
classical, medieval, and Renaissance manuscripts will be made accessible to Ameri- 
can scholars and libraries. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The first international conference of the Pakistan Historical Society was held 
at Dacca, East Pakistan, February 1-4. At the opening session Fazlur Rahman, 
President of the Society, spoke of the need for increased attention to Islamic history. 
Representatives of many nations attended: India, Thailand, Malaya, Lebanon, the 
United States, Canada, France, Italy, Spain, the USSR, and the People's Republic 
of China. George D. Bearce represented the United States and the AHA. The ses- 
sions emphasized Islamic history and the history of Hind-Pakistan. The Chinese 
delegates presented two papers, both written from the Marxist viewpoint: "Histori- 
cal Scholarship in New China" and "Historical Heritage of Chinese Muslims." 
These papers provoked discussion and criticism, especially from Islamic scholars 
who prefer that history be written from the viewpoint of the Koran. Other papers 
concerned Islam before the hegira, the religious policy of Aurangzib, Ibn Khaldun's 
social and political philosophy, Al-Hisbah in Moslem Spain, Akbar's religion, 
Sayyid Mahdi and his movement, and Arakan rule in Chittagong. 


A conference on “L’eremitismo in Occidente nei secoli x1 e xm” will be held 
in Milan, August 21-September 6, 1962. To obtain further information, write to 
the Segreteria della Settimana, Centro de Cultura della Università Cattolica, 
Piazza S. Ambrogio, 9, Milano. 


An international congress on the theme "Orbis Christianus Antiquus" will 
meet at Ravenna, Italy, September 23-30, 1962. Those interested should write to 
the Comitato Promotore, Via Napoleone III, 1, Roma. 


. The Society for French Historical Studies and the Société d'Histoire Moderne 
will hold a joint meeting devoted to French and American history, on September 
10—12, 1964, at the Eleutherian Mills Historical Library, Greenville, Wilmington, 
Delaware. The Society's annual conference will be combined with this colloquium. 
Beatrice Hyslop, Hunter College, is chairman of the committee planning the 
meeting. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


The Ford Foundation Foreign Area Training Fellowship program has been 
transferred to the Social Science Research Council and the American Council of 
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Learned Societies; they will assume joint responsibility for administration of the 
program. Schuyler C. Wallace is the director. The Foundation has granted the 
SSRC and the ACLS $4,600,000 to finance 250 fellowships for each of three aca- 
demic years, beginning in the fall of 1963. 


The Carnegie Corporation has given Dartmouth College a grant for research 
in the field of national security affairs. In 1963 Louis Morton will begin a study of 
World War II, as a part of this project. 


Three historians granted American Council of Learned Societies prizes for 
Distinguished Scholarsbip in the Humanities for 1962 were: John King Fairbank, 
Oswei Temkin, and C. Vann Woodward. 

Among fifty-three scholars awarded fellowships for postdoctoral research in 
the humanities and related social sciences .by the American Council of Learned 
Societies for the year 1962-1963 are the following historians: Eugene L. Asher, 
Thomas G. Barnes, Gerard J. Campbell, S.J., Klaus W. Epstein, James A. Field, 
Jr., Hans W. Gatzke, Alfred M. Gollin, Bryce D. Lyon, Jackson T. Main, Arthur 
Mann, Lauro R. Martines, Edmund S. Morgan, Aaron Noland, Philip P. Poirier, 
Eugene F. Rice, Jr, Charles R. Ritcheson, Richard A. Webster, Bernard D. 
Weinryb, and Gordon Wright. 

The ACLS has announced: various aids for individual scholars for 1962-1963. 
These include fellowships, grants-in-aid, research fellowships for foreign scholars, 
grants for area programs under joint American Council of Learned Societies and 
Social Science Research Council sponsorship, and travel grants to international 
congresses. For further information, write Miss Marie J. Medina, ACLS, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, New York. 


The following historians have received Social Science Research Council grants: 
Faculty Research Fellowships—Walter F. Cannon, Natalie Zemon Davis, Richard 
M, Douglas, Robert Forster, Theodore S. Hamerow, Donald B. Meyer, Edmund S. 
Morgan, Otis Pease, Jacob M. Price, and James W. Silver. Grants-in-Aid—Lee 
Benson, Val R. Lorwin, John L. Phelan, and John L. Shover. Grants for Research 
on National Security Policy—Alfred Goldberg. Grants for African Studies—David 
E. Gardinier. Grants for Research on Contemporary China—Donald G. Gillin. 
Grants for Latin American Studies—Russell H. Bastert, Harry Bernstein, Charles 
A. Hale, John J. Johnson, and David M. Pletcher. Grants for Research on the 
Near and Middle East—Zvi Ankori, S. D. Goitein, Helen Rivlin, and Speros 
Vryonis, Jr. Inzernational Conference Travel Grants—Raymond de Roover, Herbert 
Heaton, Edgar A. J. Johnson, and Frederic C. Lane. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture has chosen Howard C. 
Rice, Jr.’s two-volume edition of the Marquis de Chastellux's Travels in North 
America, 1780-1782, for its biennial Institute Manuscript Award of one thousand 
dollars and publication. 


The Henry E. Huntington Library awarded grantsin-aid for the year begin- 
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ning July 1, 1962, to Keith B. Berwick, Mario S. De Pillis, Jack P. Greene, W. B. 
Hamilton, Albert V. FIouse, Caroline Robbins, and J. W. Swain. 


Among eighty-eight public high school teachers awarded John Hay Fellow- 
ships are: Ralph Becker, G. Galin Berrier, David J. Diedrick, Melva L. Ellingsen, 
Norbert M. Freitag, Morris L. Gladstone, Priscilla J. Kauth, Thomas S. Marshall, 
Henrietta H. Miller, George C. Monta, Constance C. Murray, Frank J. Mustico, 
Matthew J. Ostoyich, Paul G. Plantico, Robert I. Pomeroy, Melvern N. Schroeder, 
Donald P. Schultz, Wallace G. Schwass, Lester J. Szabo, Joseph V. Szwaja, 
Edward A. Tuleya, Donald L. Uppendahl, Floe H. Walker, and Henry C. 
Zabierek. 


The Midwest Research Grant Committee announced awards to Peter Beckman, 
O.S.B., John A. Braeman, Randolph C. Downes, Daniel Levine, Darrell H. Pol. 
lard, and Francis Prucha, S.J. 


The Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
announced that 1,500 National Defense Graduate Fellowships are being awarded at 
157 colleges and universities for 1962-1963. Of these, 83 are in history. 


The Board of Directors of the Harry S. Truman Library Institute has au- 
thorized ten thousand dollars for the coming year for grants of one thousand 
dollars or less to enable scholars to carry on research at the library. Applications 
for winter grants should be submitted before October ı and for summer grants be- 
fore April 1. Applications and inquiries should be addressed to the Director of the 
Harry S. Truman Library, Independence, Missouri. 


The three scholars awarded Columbia University's Bancroft Prizes for 1962 
were Lawrence A. Cremin for his The Transformation of the School, Martin B. 
Duberman for Charles Francis Adams: 1807-1886, and Felix Gilbert for To the 
Farewell Address. 


Donald Johnson received the American history award of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association for his manuscript, “American Civil Liberties Union and 
the First World War.” 


The Society of American Historians awarded the sixth annual Francis Park- 
man Prize to Leon Wolff for Little Brown Brother. 


The William P. Lyons Master's Essay Award for 1961 was presented to 
Herbert Alan Johnson for his “The Law Merchant and Negotiable Instruments 
in Colonial New York, 1664 to 1730." 


Thirty-six fellowships ranging from $3,000 to $5,000 will be offered by the 
American Association of University Women Educational Foundation for the year 
1963-1964. For information regarding these awards, write to Fellowships Office, 
AAUW Educational Foundation, 2401 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, 
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D. C. Recipients of these awards for 1962-1963 include: Catherine M. Holden, 
Frances Anne Huber, Emiliana P. Noether, and Eva Mary Stone. 


The Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation has established a program of grants- 
in-aid (not to exceed five hundred dollars per month) for mature scholars holding 
the Ph.D. degree or having equivalent status. These grants are to provide opportuni- 
ties for a limited number of scholars to use the Eleutherian Mills Historical Library's 
rich manuscript and imprint collections relating to French history, 1760-1820, and 
American history, 1800-1914, with special emphasis on business, industrial, and 
technological developments in the lower Delaware River Valley area. Further 
information can be obtained from the Director of the Eleutherian Mills Historical 
Library, Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation, Greenville, Wilmington 7, Dela- 


ware, 


The Council on Research in Economic History will award a prize of one 
thousand dollars for the best paper on the subject, “Interpreting Long-Term Eco- 
nomic Growth: An Evaluation of Past Attempts and Future Possibilities.” Fur- 
ther information can be obtained from Harold F. Williamson, Secretary, Council 
on Research in Economic History, 629 Noyes Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


The National Rocket Club announced the opening of the Robert H. Goddard 
Historical Essay Award on any significant aspect of rocket development. Further 
information can be obtained from the National Rocket Club, Suite 32, 1745 K 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Entries for 1962 must be received before 
November ı, 1962. The author of the winning essay will receive two hundred 
dollars and an appropriate trophy. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Advisory Committee on the Foreign Relations of the United States met in 
Washington, November 3-4, 1961. Representing the American Historical Associa- 
tion were Dexter Perkins, Fred H. Harrington, and Richard W. Leopold. Recog- 
nizing that Foreign Relations was "faced with a crisis of major proportions" be- 
cause of "the fantastit expansion of materials" the Advisory Committee was 
forced to conclude that as the number of annual volumes should not exceed ten to 
twelve, the series must be prepared on a more selective basis than in the past. The 
Committee recommended that the staff be increased and that publication continue 
on a regular chronological basis. It welcomed President Kennedy's statement that 
clearance should not be denied any document fifteen or more years old unless, on 
the basis of national security or effect on a foreign power, a clear case could be 
made to the contrary. And it expressed its deep appreciation of the scholarly 
work and achievements of the chief of the Historical Division, Bernard Noble, 
who retired in June 196a. 


OTHER HISTORICAL News 


The Conference on Asian History elected Sidney Fisher, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Chairman, and Arthur Tiedemann, n College of New York, Secretary- 
Treasurer for 1962. 
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The 1962 conference of the Society for French Historical Studies was held at 
Michigan State University, March 16-17. About one hundred people attended. 
At the annual dinner Maurice Lévy-Leboyer of the Institut d'Études Politiques, 
Paris, spoke on “Some Aspects of the French xixth Century Bourgeoisie.” The 
William Koren, Jr., Prize was presented to Philip C. F. Bankwitz for his article 
“Maxime Weygand and the Army-Nation Concept of the Modern French Army.” 
Officers for the coming year are Crane Brinton, President; Arthur Wilson, Vice- 
President; and David H, Pinckney, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Conference on British Studies held its spring meeting at New York Uni- 
versity on March 17, 1962. J. Steven Watson of Christ Church, Oxford, read a 
paper entitled “Parliamentary Procedure as a Key to Understanding Eighteenth- 
Century Politics.” Dorothy Marshall of the University College of Bangor, Wales, 
Donald Grove Barnes of Western Reserve University, and Robert Walcott, Jr., of 
Wooster College commented. 


Over 150 historians participated in the fifth annual Missouri Valley Conference 
of Collegiate Teachers of History, March 23-24, 1962. The 1963 Conference 
will be held jointly with the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, Omaha, Nebraska, May 2-4. 


At its annual meeting, in Milwaukee, April 26-28, the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association elected Ray A. Billington, President, Avery Craven, Vice- 
President, and Frank Freidel, Joe Frantz, and Charles Sellers to its Executive 
Committee. The Association’s 1963 meeting will be held in Omaha, Nebraska, 
May 2-4. 


The 1962 annual meeting of the Conference on the History of Western 
America will be held at the Albany Hotel, Denver, Colorado, October 11-13. 


PERSONAL 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES* 


Adelphi College: Wesley D. Camp appointed professor and named chairman 
of the department. Carleton College: William F. Woehrlin appointed assistant 
professor, John E. Baird, instructor. Centre College of Kentucky: Charles R. Lee, 
Jr., promoted to assistant professor. University of Chicago: Richard C. Wade 
appointed professor, Herbert Klein, instructor. Columbia University: John A. 
Krout retired as vice-president of the university, to be succeeded by Lawrence H. 
Chamberlain. Dartmouth College: Robert Forster appointed to the staff. Univer- 
sity of Hawaii: Edward Guerrant appointed visiting professor for the spring 
semester, 1963. Henry E. Huntington Library: Ray A. Billington appointed to the 
permanent research staff in the fall of 1963. University of Idaho: Robert D. Harris 


* The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and extended leaves of 
absence. It does not print news of summer session or completed temporary appointments, leaves 
of absence of less than a year, or honorary degrees and citations. 
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promoted to assistant professor. Lafayette College: Richard E. Welch, Jr., ap- 
pointed associate professor. Los Angeles State College: David Lindsey and Louts 
DeArmond promoted to professor, Arthur Smith, to associate professor. University 
of Nevada: Harry M. Chase, Jr., promoted to associate professor, John D. Born, 
Jr., Jack D. Edwards, and Stanley A. Pearl, to assistant professor. Northern Illinois 
University: Ralph Bowen named acting head of the department; Norman J. 
Parmer on leave. Northwestern University: Lacey Baldwin Smith promoted to 
professor, Alfred J. Rieber, to associate professor, James E. Sheridan, to assistant 
professor; Theodore Rabb and Edward E. Malefakis appointed instructor. 

Pratt Institute: Herbert I. Schiller named chairman of the department of 
social studies, succeeding Ransom E. Noble, who was appointed dean of the 
division of general studies. University of Rochester: Glyndon G. Van Deusen 
named professor emeritus. Saint Michael's College (Vermont): Robert J. Hénault 
appointed assistant professor. San Bernardino-Riverside State College: John M. 
Pfau named president. San Fernando Valley State College: William A. Sullivan 
promoted to professor, Vern Bullough and Earle Field, to associate professor, Reba 
Soffer and Douglas Steeples, to assistant professor; Joseph A. Ernst and Thomas 
Resovich appointed assistant professor. San Jose State College: Merrill T. Spalding 
appointed professor, Larry H. Addington and Harry Gailey, assistant professor, 
George Connick, Glenn T. Edwards, Jr., and Billie Barnes Jensen, instructor; 
Jackson T. Main, H. Brett Melendy, and E. P. Panagopoulos on leave for 1962. 
Sonoma State College: 'Theodore Grivas appointed associate professor. Stanford 
University: Franklin Scott appointed visiting professor for 1962-63. University of 
Washington: Robert E. Burke named chairman of the department; Arthur Bestor 
appointed to the staff. Xavier University: Edward ]. Goodman promoted to 
professor, Maurice E. Link, S.J., and Charles E. Ronan, S.J., to associate professor, 
Francis D. Johnson, SJ., and John T. Grupenoff, to assistant professor. 


RECENT DEATHS 


George Clarke Sellery, emeritus professor of history and dean at the University 
of Wisconsin, died on his ninetieth birthday, January 21. Born in Canada, he 
received his B.A. degree from the University of Toronto in 1897 and his Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Chicago in 1901. The same year he went to Wis- 
consin as instructor in history; in 1909 he attained the rank of professor. He held 
many administrative posts: chairman of the history department, 1914-1919; dean 
of the college of letters and science, 1919-1942; acting president of the university, 
January-April 1937; member of the board of curators of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, 1932-1958, and acting director of the Society, February-June 
1946. 

Throughout his forty-one years as a Wisconsin faculty member, Mr. Sellery 
continued teaching. Among his publications were The Renaissance, Its Nature and 
Origins; Dr. E. A. Birge, A Memoir; Some Ferments at Wisconsin, 1901-1947, 
Memories and Reflections; and with A.C. Krey, Medieval Foundations of Western 
Civilization. 
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George Sellery was a proyocative and stimulating professor who treated his 
students as mature persons, constantly challenged them, and encouraged them to - 
work carefully and systematically. He was a strong believer in the value of 
humanistic studies, and he always upheld the traditions of a broad cultural 
education. | 

Both as professor and dean, Mr. Sellery adhered to the principle that “The 
faculty [of the University of Wisconsin] was not [merely] an aggregate of 
teachers doing the jobs assigned to them by the higher-ups; it was a corporate 
entity, commissioned by the Board of Regents to determine educational policies.” 
He especially valued those professors who showed independence of thought on 
administrative issues. 


James Alton James, professor of history emeritus and first dean of the Graduate 
School at Northwestern University, died February 12, at the age of ninety-seven. 
Although in failing health, he had nevertheless continued to engage actively in 
many interests until a few months before his death, He had served Northwestern 
University as a prominent and influential member of the faculty since 1897, and 
was for many years chairman of the department and professor of American history. 
Dean James graduated from the State Normal School at Platteville, Wisconsin, in 
1884, and received a bachelor of letters degree from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1888. His doctor's degree was taken at Johns Hopkins University in 1893; 
while there he became a friend oí Woodrow Wilson. His primary interest was in 
American history, especially of the Middle West. His chicf writings were a life 
of George Rogers Clark and a study of the first scientific exploration of Russian 
America and the purchase of Alaska. At the time of his death he was preparing 
a history of Northwestern University. During his active career he was influential 
in civic and church affairs. He had on occasion visited Europe, and he became closely 
acquainted with leaders in church, political, and academic circles there. Many of 
these interests held his continuing attention long after he retired from his active 
duties as a university professor and dean. After the collapse of Japan, he urged the 
support by Americans of the International Christian University. He contrib- 
uted his library to this young institution and did everything possible to further 
its interests and strengthen it financially. He was a strong and vigorous man who 
expressed his opinions in a clear and forthright manner and was never afraid to 
fight for what he considered to be just and right. 


The death of Dr. Hu Shih in Taiwan on February 24 marks the loss of an 
esteemed honorary member of the AHA and one of China's most distinguished 
historians and philosophers. Born in Shanghai on December 17, 1891, he exhibited 
marked precocity in his mastery of the archaic written language—a proficiency 
that lent point to his advocacy, beginning in 1917, of the so-called “literary revolu- 
tion." While yet a student at Columbia University, following some years at 
Cornell, he announced that he would no longer write in the classical style, but 
would endeavor, along with others, to make the common speech (pai hua) of the 
people a fit literary medium. Although the vernacular had been used for centuries 
to write popular novels, dramas, and some poetry, it became from then on the 
generally accepted mode. 
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The cultural renaissance that Hu Shih initiated went far beyond language 
reform. It undertook a thorough re-examination, revaluation, and reorganization 
of China’s heritage, including many long-established social practices. Between 
1917 and 1949 he wrote an astonishing number of articles in this broad field, most 
of them appearing later in several collections. Written in this new medium with 
notable clarity and penetration, they dealt with the authenticity and dates of 
ancient texts; the authorship of novels and dramas whose provenance was in 
doubt; and neglected figures of the past, among them historians such as Tsui 
Shu and Chang Hsiieh-ch’eng, and philosophers such as Mo Ti and Tai Chen. 
His insistence in later years that Buddhism, which was introduced from India 
in the first century, had exerted a baneful influence on Chinese thought, will hardly 
gain wide acceptance. Nevertheless his writings on the early history of Zen have 
opened up fresh fields for study. His best-known works in English, The Develop- 
ment of the Logical Method in Ancient China (1928) and The Chinese Renais- 
sance (1934), bear but little comparison with his far more solid writings in the 
Chinese language. 

Hu Shih will be remembered as China’s able ambassador to the United States 
during four trying years (1938-1942). Many like to think of him as a true citizen 
of the world, one of the few men of our time who was equally at home in both 
the East and the West. An outspoken critic of what he believed to be his country’s 
shortcomings, he nonetheless exhibited in his person the finest characteristics of his 


people. 


Vincent L. Eaton, publications officer at the Library of Congress, died March 
16, at the age of forty-six. He did his undergraduate work at Harvard, special- 
izing in the classics and American history and graduating in 1934. After join- 
ing the Library of Congress staff in 1935, he did graduate work in Chinese 
languages and literature at the University of Michigan. He spent his entire pro- 
fessional career at the Library. Having held various posts, he was appointed to the 
position of publications officer in 1960 and took part in various staff activities. 
He served as Treasurer of the American Studies Association and was a charter 
member of the Manuscript Society. 


James W. Foster, director of the Maryland Historical Society since 1942, died 
May 1, at the age of seventy-one. 


Ralph Budd of Santa Barbara, California, life member of the Association since 
1927, died recently. 


Eprror’s NOTE 


A fundamental policy of the Review is to publish book reviews which are 
scholarly, critical, and impartial, which “evaluate the book as history for the 
information of the potential reader and purchaser.” Recently the Review pub- 
lished a review by a historian who is in the same department as the author of the 
book, This, an oversight on the part of the editor for which neither the author 
nor the reviewer has responsibility, has been avoided in the past and will be 
avoided in the future. 
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THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Founded in 1884 Chartered by Congress in 1889 
Office: 400 A STREET, S.E., WasurNcTON 3, D. C. 


MEMBERSHIP: Persons interested in historical studies, whether ‘profes- 
sionally or otherwise, are invited to membership. Present D 
ca, 10,700. Members elect the officers by ballot. 


MEETINGS: An annual meeting with a three-day program is held iun 
the last days of each year. Many professional historical groups meet 
within or jointly with the Association at this time. The Pacific Coast 
Branch holds separate meetings on the Pacific Coast and publishes the 
Pacific Historical Review. 


PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES: The official organ, the American 
Historical Review, is published quarterly and sent to all members. It is 
available by subscription to others. In addition, the Association pub- 
lishes its Annual Report, prize monographs, pamphlets designed to aid 
teachers of history, and bibliographical as well as other volumes. To pro- 
mote history and assist historians, the Association offers many other serv- 
ices. It also maintains close relations with international, specialized, state, 
and local historical societies through conferences and correspondence. 


PRIZES: The Herbert B. Adams Prize of $300 awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a work in the field of European history. The George 
Louis Beer Prize of $300 awarded annually for a work on any phase of 
European international history since x89s. The Albert J. Beveridge 
Award,-given annually for the best manuscript in the history of the 
Western Hemisphere, with a cash value of $1,500 and assurance of publi- 
cation. The John H. Dunning Prize of $300 awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a monograph of any subject relating to American history. 
The Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize of $100 awarded every five years 
for the best work in modern British and Commonwealth history (next 
award, 1966). The Watumull Prize of $500 awarded biennially for a 
work on the history of India originally published in the United States 
(next award, 1962). 


DUES: There is no initiation fee. Annual regular dues are $10.00, student 
$5.00, and life $200. All members receive the American Historical Review 
and the program of the annual meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be addressed to the Executive 
Secretary at 400 A Street, S.E, Washington 3, D. C. 
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-Protection policy calls for a.level annual premium of $198. The cash dividend of : 


$86.50, based on current dividend scales, results in that low net cost at the end. of 


- the first policy year. Future dividend amounts cannot be guaranteed, of course. 
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"The new Home Protection plan, issued at age 55 or younger, Is level premium Term 
.* insurance. It answers any need for a great deal of low-cost insurance now but less as 
- the years go by, providing its largest amount of protection initially and reducing by 


: schedule each year to recognize decreasing insurance needs. Insurance periods of 15, 
" . 20, 25, or. 30 years are available. 
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